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The  Whjr  of- 
The  Ham  What  Am" 


DAT  Ham,  Mandy,  sho*  com  f*m 
a  Corn-Fed  Hog ! 

**  Cause,   dat   Meat    am    so 
fine-grained,  firm  and  juicy. 

**An'  it  sho*  com  f'm  er  Barrow 
Jfo^^y  too. 

**  Cause  yo'  don't  get  dat  full,  rich, 
flavor  f 'm  no  oddah  kine  o'  porker. 

**Yas,— an*  it  come  f'm  ^r  young 
Hog,  too,  Mandy,  —  jus*  growed 
enough  to  be  firm,  but  tender  an' 
sweet. 

**Yo'  can  tell  de  age  by 
dat    thin     skin,    dat     small 
bone,     an*      weight      'tween 
eight     pounds     an'      twenty 
pounds. 


Dey's  only 
One  Ham  out 
every  Fifteen 
dat  comes  to  de 
Armour  Ham 
Fact'ry  wot's 
superfine  as  dis  here 
kind. 

**An*  dat  One  superfine  Ham  gets 
dis  ''Star'  mark  put  on  it,  so's  people 
knows  *de  Ham  what  Am'  f'm  de 
Ham  what  Ain't. 

**An*  dey's  more  dan  40,000  Hams 
a  day  to  choose  dat  One  in  Fifteen 
f'm  at  de  Armour  Ham  'Stablishment. 

**So,  yo'  see,  Mandy,  dat  little  Star 
mark  means  mighty  much  to  de 
knowin*  folks. 

**Are  you  li    enin'  yet,  Mandy? 


**Ain't  no  salt-pork  taste  to  dat 
Star  kind,  never. 

**  Cause,  dat  Ham's  sure-enough 
cured  in  Armour  *Epicured'  liquor. 
**Ain't  yo*  heard  o'  dat,  Mandy  ? 
**Well,  dats  jus*  a  fine  mild  pre- 
server, wots  got  jes'  right  enough 
Sugar — Granulated  Sugar  too,  Man- 
dy— an*  pure  Saltpetre  in  it,  wit  a 
weeny  pinch  o*  Salt,  to  keep  dat 
Star  Ham,  prime  for  months,  and 
to  bring  out  dat  full,  tasty 
flavor  without  salty-picklin', 
like     common  Hams. 

**An*desmok- 
in*,  Mandy  — 
aint   dat  fine? 

**Jes*    er    rich 

golden     brown     all 

over,     wit     nary    a 

scratch    or   a   mark 

oa    it     anywheres, 

^^      cept    o*    course    de 

mark  o'  de  Star. 

'*Dats  de  mark  of  de    *Ham  what 

*Am*  Mandy,  an'  don*t  you  forget  it 

never !  —  Armour* s  Star  on  de  epicured 

Hams  and  Hacon  only. 

*'Jtrs'  One  Ham  out  o*  Qwery  Fifteen 
Armour  lia:>TS  get  dat  Star  marV  of 
(quality,  for  de  fiiu\-  \  ever,  in  Meat  an' 
Curi:l^^ 

Xci  ^e  it  costs  a  few  cents  ivore. 
*'Hut,  My  Sakes,   Womar* ! — what 
de-leccious  Katin  fo'  de  Folks." 


Armours  "STAR 
Hdcrns  and  Beacon 
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!a*:  month  wlien  these  pages  were  dosed  for 
she  press,  witli  apparent  pro8i)e<!t  of  speedy 
rsissa^.  Mr.  Brooks  assuretl  our  read(>rs  that 
she  widespread  adulteration  of  food -supplies, 
while  very  objectionable  from  the  commercial 
and  economic  standpoint,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  se- 
ri.'usly  deleterious  to  the  health  of  consumers. 
Thus,  it  is  wrong  to  water  the  milk-sui)ply. 
but  it  is  not  a  i)oisonoU8  process.  X<»r  is 
oleomargarine,  as  a  rule,  unhealthy  :  while 
glucose  is  a  useful  food  product.  Yet  it  is 
clearly  wrong  to  palm  ofT  oleomargarine  fnr 
butter  ;  and  to  sell  glucose  for  lioney  or  maple 
sugar  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  oth(?r  things  is 
not  defensible.  Pulverized  cocoanut -shells 
taken  in  small  quantities  are  not  harmful,  yet 
they  should  not  constitute  four-fifths  of  what 
the  people  buy  under  tlie  name  of  pepper. 
The  chicory  or  the  cereals  which  make  up 
the  bulk  of  so  much  of  the  ground  coffee  sold 
on  the  markt?t  do  not  undermine  the  human 
constitution  ;  yet  they  certainly  do  tend  to 
undermine  the  legitimate  trade  in  coffee. 

In  view  of  the  immediate  interest 
^  Subject!^'  in  the  whole  subject  of  food-sup- 
ply, as  entering  into  commerce, 
oui*  readers  may  find  it  well  worth  while  to 
turn  back  to  the  April  number  of  the  Hkvikw 
and  study  this  remarkably  instructive  artich^ 
by  Mr.  Brooks.  The  subject  in  general  is  one 
that  the  whole  world  seems  to  be  facing. 
France.  aft«"r  years  of  in(iuiry,  has  recently 
enacted  a  very  notable  measure  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  against  adulti'iatrd  food 
articles,  and  is  now  engaged  upon  what  is  tiie 
more  diflicult  half  of  the  prolilem. — namily, 
the  necessary  w«n'k  of  organizing  the  admin- 
istrative machinery  for  the  effective  c;ir ly- 
ing out  of  the  re(juirements  of  tin*  statute. 
For  it  sli<>uld  be  r<Miiembered  that  we  have 
now  in  almost  every  one  of  <»ur  States  a  C(»n- 
siderabl(»  amount  of  valuable  legislation  to 
prevent  and  punisli  the  adulteration  of  food- 
sujiplies  and  <irugs,  and  the  sale  of  unwhole- 
some and  (b'lett^rious  ailiclfs.  The  trouble  is 
not  si»  much  with  tlu^  laws  as  with  the  wide- 
sprejul  Ia<'k  of  the  effective  means  for  their 
enforcement.  This  must  come  about  with  the 
awakening  of  public  opinion  and  th<?  growth 
of  eflicitMiey  in  our  State  and  local  systems  of 
governmental  administration.  Thus,  the  re- 
cent agitation  will  piobably  give  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  to  the  mi*at-inspection.  under 
Illinois  and  Thicago  regulations,  from  that 
which  has  e.xisted  heretof<^re.  In  like  manner 
State  insurance-supervision  throughout  the 
countrv  will  bi«  far  more  alert  than  before,  in 
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view  if  what  lias  happened  within  the  past 
txvi vein. nth.  .Such  are  the  more  or  less 
^t  rmy  ami  spasmodic  methods  by  which,  in 
a  ivk-^  reiniMic  like  ours,  civilization  makes 
:tj  fjrwani  march. 

^         Jt    was     expected    that    Congress 

A^i  Sfflffo/ wo  111  I  i   liave    completed  its  session 

(?..ara«a.    ),^foretlie    1st  of  .July.     Some  im- 

p  rtanr  measures  \vhic*li  seemed  to  have  g(>od 

:rM'Htsiii  I)ec<*iiil  >fv    liave  gone  over  until 

L-x:  winter.      <  Ui*.-   of   these  is  the  Philippine 

'.iriu  i'i!;.  and  anotlior  is  the  treaty  with  San- 

!'•  I> -iniiiiro.      Tlie      protracttMl   fight  over  the 

^liifLo'ii  jjaestioii   eiidt*d  with  a  compromise 

.:  th.' chief  j)oiiit     at    issue.     Oklahoma  and 

I.tIhr  Territory      will     he    unite«i  and    will 

>i*-«ii;v  <*iit<T  tlie  1  ^iiion  as  th<^  State  of  Okla- 

:.*  ;i;a.    The  ij(»\v'     ooiiiinonweallh  will  take  its 

:.a(rat<'iuv  as   a.ii   i in  portaiit  and  progressive 

-•:iU'.  witli  an     orier^etic  population,   a  rich 

>  .1  rail  u  van* •  t  y    <  *f    natural  resources.     One 

::.:ri.:  will  iiiaki*     it.    cl  liferent  from  any  other 

-u;. .  iiii'i  that  is5    its   large  Indian  population. 

^  .  »•  (.1  our  r»'a.tloi"8  may  care  to  he  reminded 

iMr.llarvi'v's  «.rticle  in  lastnionth's  Review, 

.-rrle'l  •  T\u-  li\«.lia,ii    of  Tu-day  and  To-mor- 

.Av   — wnuen     witli    particular   reference  to 

T.M  a.\m\s?ion   of    this   new  State  and  to  the 

'.rrMT;l  and  lutwre  of  the  Indians  of  the  now 

'  >iVl»eMUvj2;    \iid\an    Territory.     There    are 

Ltfirlv  ahuudve*!  thousand  of  these,  of  whom, 

I  -oimd  figures.  I^^hOOO  are  Cherokees,  2.*), 000 

•  h' ctiiws.  l'>.^»^>^^  Creeks,  11,000  Chickasaws, 

M  i  :'..n»u»  S'-unnoh*s.      Hut  these  are  already 

V  rv  larjzelv   <'f   mixed  hlood,  and  inasmuch 

n-  ti,*  V  ru>*  living  under  civilized  conilitions. 

t;:«v  will  all  in  due  time  beahsorhed,  through 

.III.  riiiarriage,  hy  the  white  population.      But 

•'..•  infusion  of  Indian  blood  must,  for  gener- 

ht:  .ns    to   coine,   affect 

>  .ni«.-what     the     racial 

,:  the  eastern  half 


demands  tliat  tboy  be  admitted  as  one  State  or 
not  at  all.  The  pwncipal  motive  for  trying  to 
admit. them  now  as  one  State  is  the  everlasting 
recurrence  of  the  question,  and  the  feeling  that 
it  would  be  well  to  setth?  the  matter  rightly 
and  have  it  done  with.  If  they  could  remain, 
hy  agreement,  in  the  Territorial  status  for  at 
least  twenty-five  years  to  come,  tlie  question  of 
their  admission  should  certainly  he.postponed. 
Under  the  compromise  agree<l  upon,  the  people 
of  the  two  Territories  are  to  vote  separately 
at  their  regular  election,  next  November, 
upon  the  question  whether  or  not  tliey  would 
like  to  h(;  united.  If  they  a})prove  of  the 
idea,  they  can  proceed  to  draft  a  constitution 
and  will  he  duly  admitted.  It  is  to  he  re- 
membered that  these  two  Territories  have 
their  present  l)Ounds  merely  for  purposes  of 
temporary  administration.  The  making  of 
American  States  is  not  chiefly  a  matter  of 
local  preference,  but  lather  one  of  concern  to 
the  whole  country.  It  appears  likely  that  local 
and  special  interests  will  secure  a  vote  in  tlie 
Territories  next  fall  decidedly  against  union. 
In  that  case  the  situation  will  he  unchanged. 

//.  i.     -.     It  is  ten  years  since  the  last  ad- 

Utah  and  *  >,  i       t-t    . 

theSmoot  mission  of  a  htate  to  the  Lnion, 
^"**'  an<l  at  that  time  Utah  was  brought 
in.  For  a  long  time  Utah  had  been  kept  in 
the  Territorial  condition  because  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Mormon  Church  and  th^ 
strong  objection  elsewhere  in  the  country  to 
some  of  the  tenets  and  institutions  of  Mor- 
nionism.  At  length,  however,  the  Mormon 
Church  agreed  to  abandon  polygamy  both  in 
theory  an<l  in  practice,  and  to  prohibit  it  in  the 
State  constitution.  There  was  a  clear  and 
definite*  understanding  and  bargain  between 
the  Mormons  of  Utah  and  the  people  of  the 


TVp*:'   i 

■:  fne  new 


-tate. 


The  great 

Ariofli^'and   Struggle  in 

Afu  Mexico.    Congress 

was  *>v«r  the  admission 

u:    Arizona   and    New 

M»'x:c'>.     Certain  local 

and    private     interests 

i.ave    fought    to    keep 

ti.-ni   separate,  with  a 

view   to  getting    them 

in  the  Union  ultimately 

as  two  separate  States. 

A  Iroad  public  policy 


MAP  TO  SHOW  DISAPPEARINO   LINE  Bl^TWEEN  OKLAHOMA  AND  INDIAN  TERHITORY. 


/• 


THE    FORMAL   OPENING   OF  THE   OLYMPIC   GAMES   OF    IQOO. 

iOii  April  2-2,  the  Olympic  (iamt's  of  \\mXk  at  Athens  were  formally  oi>eiKHi  by  King  George  of  Greece,  The 
illiislration  shows  the  royal  party  enterin^'  the  Stadium.  King  GtH>rge  led.  escorting  his  sister.  Queen 
Alexandra  of  Knglantl.  They  wert»  followed  hy  King  Kdwanl  with  Queen  Olga  of  (Jreece.  Becau>e  of 
the  viuee>sful  participation  «»f  American  athletes  in  these  cames.  they  were  watcheil  in  the  Unitetl 
Siatf-  with  the  irreatest  interest.  A  full  account  of  the  festival  i>  given  by  Mr.  Jame.s  K.  Sullivan,  one 
of  the  American  commi»i»»ners.  on  paw:e  4;t  of  this  nun»lK*r.^ 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


^  ,  ^  ^  We  live  in  a  country  that  provides 
Em^uss      the  press  with  an  ahnost  unlimited 

S€msati^mj,  g^ppJy  of  material  for  treatment 
:d  sensatioDftl  form.  A  stranger  miglit  well 
^u^»po8e.  in  reading  the  newspapers  that  make 
a  di)ecialty  of  large  headlines,  that  we  Amer- 
icans were  far  too  deeply  agitated  by  terrific 
» vvnis,  succeeding  one  another  with  startling 
rapidity,  to  do  any  justice  whatever  to  the 
routine  and  commonplace  affairs  of  life.  Ours 
would  seem  to  be  a  land  where  frightful  con- 
vulsions of  nature  were  varied  only  by  mon- 
strouB  crimes,  by  heartrending  accidents,  or  by 
•iisclosares  of  political  corruption  and  business 
iniquity  too  dreadful  to  have  occurred  in  any 
other  purt  of  the  world.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
m  this  great  country  of  ours  there  arc  earth- 
luakes,  eonflagrations,  tornadoes,  floods,  and 
various  otlier  natural  calamities, — all  of  which 
nave  visited  some  part  or  other  of  A  merica  to 
a  disastrous  extent  within  the  past  few  weeks. 
.Vnd  it  is  true  that  we  have  lynchings,  rail- 
way accidents,  dynamite  explosions,  and  many 
•  ther  dreadful  things  that  happen  through 
ilu*  fault  or  misdoing  of  men  themselves.  Still 
further,  we  have  from  time  to  time  disclosures 
•f  brsach  of  trust  in  high  office,  and  we  have 
expontre  of  law-breaking  and  serious  wrong- 
doing in  the  world  of  trade  and  commerce. 

f9t  immd  These  things  are  reported  each  day 
•f  Hmatfmi  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
Momttm.  other.  This  is  in  part  due  to  a 
high  development  of  the  means  for  the  collec- 
tion and  transmission  of  news.  But  it  is  also 
in  ouiisequence  of  a  marked  preference  shown 
y  iht"  newspapers.  They  are  edited  in  defer- 
♦-iK-e  t')  the  supposed  taste  of  their  readers  for 
tijf  t^xtr«:'ine  and  sensational  statement  of  un- 
:<"ward  hapiH»nings.  The  underlying  truth. 
^  iili  which  we  are  all  familiar,  is  that,  in  spite 
"f  ihi*  'earful  and  terrible  things  thathai)pen, 
til'-  cuuniry  as  a  whole  goes  on  very  normally, 
•«iri^  iu  afcustoiiied  work  in  the  usual  hours 
'f  business  or  labor,  taking  its  regular  meals, 
and  sleeping  peacefully  by  night.     Here  we 


have^  in  President  Roosevelt  himself,  a  most 
interesting  type  of  the  American  nation  as  a 
whole.  It  might  well  be  supposed  by  the  vis- 
itor from  foreign  parts  that  a  President  who 
does  so  many  remarkal»le  things  and  about 
whom  so  much  is  printed  every  day  must  by 
this  time  have  been  driven  to  a  state  of  wild- 
eyed  frenzy.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the 
President  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  con- 
scious of  any  abnormal  conditions,  either  sub- 
jective or  objective.  He  keeps  himself  in 
perfect  health,  calm  mood,  and  cheerful  tem- 
per ;  does  his  day's  work  as  it  comes  along  ; 
thinks  the  United  States  of  America  is  a  coun- 
try that  is  making  fine  progress,  and  has  as 
little  to  worry  about  as  any  healthy  and  vig- 
orous man  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

^^  If  there  be  any  who  just  now  are 

for  taking  a  depressed  view  of  our 
Optimism.  American  life  and  affairs,  let  them 
try  to  understand  tlie  President's  point  of 
view  and  find  grounds  for  cheerfulness  and 
reassurance.  It  is  not  when  evils  are  in 
process  of  remedy  that  there  is  most  ground 
for  discouragement.  Again  and  again  the 
people  of  the  I'nited  States  have  in  times  of 
emergency  shown  themselves  right-minded 
and  efficient.  We  are  just  now  engaged  in  a 
very  necessary  and  im])ortant  task,  indicative 
not  in  the  least  of  social  and  political  decay, 
but  rather  of  wholesome  growth  and  progress. 
We  have  recently  witnessed  a  period  of  enor- 
mous increase  in  wealth,  and  growth  in  power, 
of  railroad  and  industrial  corporations.  In 
many  ways  this  development  has  been  of  in- 
calculable advantage  to  tlie  country.  But  it 
has  been  attended  by  serious  abuses.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  C(»rrection  of  these 
faults,  and  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  President 
Roosevelt  to  lead  in  the  work. 

^     „  .,      The   railroad   business,   as   it  was 

How  Rati-        1  1  ■      .         .  T 

road  Abuses  developed    in    its    earlier    stages, 

Began.       ^,^^  largely  speculative.     A  great 

part  of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  country 
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was  built  ill  advance  of  actual  needs,  and  the 
population  and  wealth  of  regions  traversed 
by  the  new  lines  had  to  grow  up  to  give  solid 
value  to  the  transportation  properties.  'J'hus, 
the  railroads  trafficked  in  lands,  promoted 
manufacturing  hy  special  rate  concessions, 
made  bargains  with  grain  companies  and  ele- 
vator lines,  antl  entangled  themselves  with 
all  sorts  of  side  enterprises  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  country.  It  was  customary  to 
look  upon  railroads  not  merely  as  private 
enterprises,  but  as  of  a  highly  speculative  and 
hazardous  nature.  Most  of  the  railroads  at 
one  timt?  or  another  went  into  bankruptcy, 
and  several  of  them  went  through  more  than 
one  perio<l  of  receivership  and  reorganiza- 
tion. As  the  country  matured,  I'ailroad  prop- 
erty became  more  stable,  until  finally  the 
great  systems  were  well  beyond  the  danger 
of  serious  financial  reverse.  Business  inter- 
ests all  along  the  lines  became  diversified, 
and  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  tiie  rail- 
roads to  secure  traffic  by  endeavoring  to  lo- 
cate and  build  up  i>articular  interests. 

The  time  came  when  there  emerged 
Art  the  clear  conception  of  the  railroad 
Outgrown.  ^^  ^  great  necessary  public  servant, 
with  all  the  obligations  of  a  common  carrier, 
and  with  no  right,  therefore,  to  discriminate 
for  or  against  any  of  those  whose  business 
required  them  to  make  use  of  the  public  high- 
way. The  whole  thing  has  come  about  by 
way  of  evolution  frcmi  transient,  speculative, 
immature  conditions  to  those  of  a  riper  period 
of  industrial  life  and  civilization.  Yet  abuses 
even  when  naturally  outgrown  are  often  hard  to 
•destroy.  For  even  as  the  tree  grows  great,  so 
also  will  the  ertwining  jiarasite  often  have  the 
stronger  clutch.  And  many  of  the  privileged 
industries  built  up  on  special  transportation 
favors  have  been  in  a  position  powerful  enough 
to  make  it  difli<*ult  for  particular  railn>ad  cor- 
porations to  relinijuish  the  rebates  tu*  tlieotlier 
forms  (»f  fav(»ritism.  It  is  i>robably  true. 
however,  that  even  if  there  had  been  iio  in- 
li'rstate  ei>nimerei»  le!j:islati<»n  the  very  growth 
of  bu.viness  c-»u.litions  would  sooner  or  later 
have  ctMiipelled  tlie  raiin»a'ls  to  ci'ase  dis- 
crimiuati'Mi  aud  treat  all  eouiers  fairly. 

However  tl-.at  may  ie,  I  lie  (M»vern  ■ 
tiocnnuntai  meuls  |»owt'r  to  rrgulati'  intei 
(,.f;tvr.,i  j,|.ji^.  ronuneiee  is  a  ehie:  eorreel 
ing  aceiiov  at  tin*  present  lime  :  an  i  it  is 
helping  the  railroads  »»n  the  oiu'  b.autl.  anl 
the  shi]»pe's  i>\\  tiie  oI'.im*.  to  rea»j;usi  rela- 
tions on  a  faira?bi  ^r^pev  m-iiern  bas.s.    The 


strengthening  of  interstate-commerce  legis- 
lation in  the  form  of  the  new  measure  known 
as  the  rate  bill  has  been  shown  to  be  needful 
and  timely  by  a  large  number  of  illustrative 
incidents  that  have  had  their  place  in  the 
news  of  the  past  few  weeks.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary here  to  mention  these  occurrences  in 
detail,  but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  many 
cases  of  railroad  discrimination  have  been 
brought  to  light,  that  the  courts  and  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  are  dealing 
with  such  cases,  and  that  the  demand  of  the 
country  is  now  for  a  thoroughgoing  reform 
of  every  abuse  of  this  kind.  The  stock 
market  is  always  a  sensitive  index  when 
legislation  is  supposed  to  affect  railroad  prop- 
erty ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  note  tiie  fact 
that  those  who  hold  railroad  bonds  and  stocks 
are  evidently  not  at  all  afraid  that  their  in- 
vestments will  be  injured  by  a  stern  govern- 
mental application  of  the  j)rincipie  that  com- 
mon carriers  must  deal  fairly  with  all  tln'ir 
patrons.  However  strongly  disapproving  of 
railroad  abuses,  American  sentiment  isn«>t 
confiscatory.  There  is  no  important  element 
of  public  opinion  that  thinks  of  the  rate-mak- 
ing power  as  one  to  be  exercised  in  such  a 
way  as  to  do  injustice  to  investors.  While 
the  main  features  of  the  rate  bill  wen?  settled 
several  weeks  ago  when  the  measure  passed 
the  Senate,  there  were  certain  alterations  ami 
compromises  agreed  upon  in  conference  com- 
mittee of  the  two  houses  that  caused  delay  in 
the  final  enactment  of  the  measure.  AVe  are 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  present  to  our 
readers,  this  month,  an  excellent  article  from 
the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Trouty.  a  tiis- 
tinguished  member  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merci^  (\)mmission.  summarizing  and  exj^Iain- 
ing  all  the  main  points  of  this  new  legislation. 

o  ..     ^^     1^  the  railroad   business  were  fun- 

Railroad  Men     .  ... 

on  the  ilamentally  wrong  in  this  country. 
Pillory.  ^^.^^  should  liave  before  us  a  very 
perplexing  outlook  in  the  attempt  to  make 
things  right.  Hut  it  is  only  fair  to  tlu?  rail- 
road interests  to  say  that  they  have  ess»'ntiallv 
outgrown  ti;e  metluHls  that  are  critici.^^ed.  and 
that  abuses  can  be  lopped  off  without  any 
real  shook,  anvi  with  decideil  advantagt*  in  the 
4onir  run.  Keoent  disclosures  have  bren  v«*ry 
i'mb.trrassing  to  some  prominent  i-ailroa«i  men, 
just  as  insurance  disclosures,  several  months 
airo.  wi're  humiliating  to  men  ]>rominent  in 
tli;it  u'reat  business  and  in  the  wurld  of 
linanOe.  Thus,  there  has  been  brought  to 
i:gi:t  in  oounection  with  the  Tennsylvania 
.vysteu:  a  re.atii»nsliipbc'iween  railroa<i  (.»ffieials 
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ioJ  certain  favored  coal  companies   in   the 

fiiiuminous  field  that  cannot  be  condemned 

in  tenns  t',»o  strong.     There  seems  to  have 

misled  a  widespread  custom  of  distributing 

i-Iucks  uf  stock  in  coal-mining  companies  as 

f^uDUses  to  railroad  officials  in  consideration 

of  wliicii  tb.ese  companies  were  favored  in  the 

n\*\*\\  of  cars  and  in  other  respects,  remler- 

iag  it  difficult  for  tlie  unfavored  coal  opera- 

:  rs  to   do  laisiness.     The  subject  is  one  to 

¥ii:;:ii  we  will  refer  again,  when  the  investi- 

ZiXVAi    is    t'nde<i.     Upon    evils  of   this   sort 

Amorican   puidic  opinion  is  now  thoroughly 

an.used,    and    the    Government    is    showing 

rntTiry  au«i  ability  in  securing  the  facts  and 

apoiyin.iT  the  remedies. 

u     •  .,      ^  Is  it  not  high  time  for  the  railroad 

Hmo*  Sail  toad  .  ^.  ^     ^        ^       ^ 

Bern  umrmrd  uien  themsolves  to  read  clearly  the 
'•*-'^"*^^  handwriting  on  the  wall,  and  to 
r.'rnprehend  what  is  so  apparent  to  almost 
tvery  one  else  in  the  country  ?  Through 
:i:eir  |>owerful  influences  at  Washington  they 
sfvnt  the  entire  winter  and  spring  in  trying 
:o  obstruct  legislation  that  was  essential  to 
liieir  own  permanent  welfare,  at  the  very  time 
▼Len  they  should  have  applied  their  energies 
to  setting  their  houses  in  order  and  prepar- 
iLj;  theiiiSt'lves  for  a  new  period  of  railroad 
n:anagement  as  free  from  abuses  as  vigilance 
con'A  j>o5Sibly  secure.  In  the  end,  their 
ofistructive  tactics  all  failed,  and  the  Senate 
iis^lf  adile^i  amendment  after  amendment 
:>  the  Hepburn  bill,  to  make  it  more  sweep- 
iLC  and  severe  than  it  was  when  it  came 
r.p  frt.)iii  tlie  House  of  Representatives.  So 
Liach  has  happened,  however,  within  a  month 
or  two  that  one  seems  to  be  <lealing  with  his- 
tory ratht-r  than  with  current  events.  Rail- 
r  ad  iiianagers  are  no  longer  disposed  to  be 
<>l?tructive.  The  j)eriod  of  reform  and  re- 
^^ueriition  has  fairly  st?t  in. 

What  is  true  of  reform  in  the  field 

Lfe  Insurance      ^  i  i  -   •  i 

Stronger      of  railroad  management  is  scarcely 

than  Ever.       j^^g    ^^.^^    jjj    ^y^^^    ^f  ^|^g    financial 

4nd  industrial  corporations.  A  few  months 
ag.j  th»?  insurance  men  of  America  were  deeply 
a.armed  because  they  believed  that  the  public 
distrust  oaused  by  the  disclosures  of  the  New 
V'jrk  investigation  would  paralyze  the  life  in- 
surance business  for  a  generation  to  come.  A 
very  short  time  has  elapsed,  yet  Mr..  Charles 
E.  Hughes,  who  conducted  the  investigation 
and  aided  in  preparing  the  reform  bills  for 
tiie  legislature  of  New  York,  is  not  only 
trusted,  but  highly  popular,  among  insurance 
agents  and  others  connected  with  that  busi- 
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ness  throughout  the  country.  It  is  now  clearly 
seen  that  the  troubles  in  the  Equitable  had 
partly  revealed  a  condition  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  expose  completely  and  to  refoim 
thoroughly, — not  merely  for  the  protection  of 
the  outside  public,  but  for  the  well-being  of 
the  insurance  business  itself.  The  fierce  light 
of  inquiry  into  their  methods  has  revealed  the 
strength  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  American 
life  insurance  companies  ;  and  the  discussion 
in  magazines  and  newspapers  throughout  the 
land  has  given  millions  of  citizens  an  educa- 
tion in  the  whole  subject,  so  that  life  insurance 
is  in  a  stronger  position  to-day  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  great  companies  have  all  been 
found  solvent,  but  there  were  grave  evils  to 
be  corrected.  The  case  for  life  insurance  re- 
mains a  sounder  one  than  it  was  before  the 
disclosures  were  maile  that  caused  so  much 
sensation  and  for  a  time  so  great  alarm.  It 
will  be  a  good  while  before  the  process  of  re- 
adjustment is  completed,  and  many  other  States 
will  watch  the  working  of  the  New  York  insur- 
ance laws  as  recently  adopted.  But  the  worst 
is  over,  and  the  institution  of  life  insurance 
has  come  through  this  experience  as  a  stanch 
but  barnacled  ship  comes  out  (.»f  drydock. 
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tiling  ugly  and  imwholesome  that  he  could 
find,  in  order  to  sliock  the  country  with  a  book 
of  grim  and  revolting  •-  realism.'*  Mr.  Sinclair 
certainly  produced  the  desired  effect. 


MK.  UPTON  SINCLAIR. 

Last  month  had  new  sensations  of 
its  own,  and  they  wei'e  related  to 
the  great  meat-packing  interests  of 
nd  other  Western  cities.  There  had 
ome  years  past,  at  different  times,  a 
of  criticism  directed  toward  phases 
mense  business  built  up  in  connec- 
the  Chicago  stock  yards.  There 
bitter  condemnation  of  American 
meats  and  packing-house  products 
ny  and  other  European  countries, 
e  was  a  storm  raised  at  the  time 
troops  in  Cuba  were  fed  upon  the 
'embalmed  beef."  Not  a  great  while 
ondon  Lancet,  an  important  medical 
ad  published  articles  from  the  pen 
ng  English  expert  strongly  censur- 
of  the  methods  and  processes  found 
n  examination  of  the  food-supply 
o  the  world  l)y  the  Chicago  packing 
There  were  otlier  criticisms  from 
rae  ;  but  the  thing  that  aroused  most 
sh  cxciteinont  was  a  no  vol  entitled 
ngle,"  by  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  (see 
notes  of  last  month),  who  had  stud- 
;tock  yards  ami  the  packinghouse 
witli   a    vi(?w    to   descril)ing    every- 


Action 

by  the 

Government. 


It  will  ]»e  remembered  that  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor 
liad  already  investigated  the  meat-packing 
companies,  in  view  of  complaints  against 
them  as  forming  a  monopoly  in  the  purchase 
of  animals  and  in  the  shipping,  distribution, 
and  sale  of  meat  products.  This  investiga- 
tion of  the  so-called  »*meat  trust"  had  not 
dealt  with  sanitary  questions,  but  it  had  pre- 
sented those  interests  in  an  unfavorable  light 
to  the  people  of  the  country.  The  attack 
upon  the  packing  houses  contained  in  Mr. 
Upton  Sinclair's  novel  was  piesented  to  the 
President  in  the  form  of  more  direct  and 
sweeping  charges.  The  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  (Agriculture  Department)  at  once 
gave  the  matter  its  attention.  But  in  order 
to  find  out  in  his  own  way  what  was  essential- 
ly true  as  respects  these  matters,  the  Pres- 
ident afterward  asked  two  very  able  and 
conscientious  men  to  make  a  preliminary  in- 
vestigation and  report  the  results  to  him  in 
confidence,  for  his  own  advice  and  guidance. 
These  two  men  were  Mr.  Charles  P.  Neill, 
who  succeeded  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright  as 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  Mr.  James 
B.  Reynolds,  a  well-known  member  of  Mayor 
Low's  New  York  City  administration  and  an 
expert  in  matters  relating  to  labor  and  social 
economics.  The  Neill-Reynolds  investigation 
was  not  exhaustive,  and  the  report  was  not 
elaborate,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  show  the 
President  that  there  was  needed  at  the  stock 
yards  and  in  the  packing  houses  a  far  more 
rigid  inspection  of  animals  to  be  slaughtered, 
of  methods  and  processes  employed,  and  of 
products  to  be  marketed  than  had  ever  been 
known  in  this  country  before. 

^^  Accordingly,  under  the  President's 

Beuertdge  direction  the  Department  of  Agri- 
^'"'  culture,  which  already  possessed 
the  machinery  for  a  very  limited  amount  of 
meat  -  inspection,  was  instructed  to  draft  a 
measure  that  would  be  adequate  to  the  situ- 
ation as  disclosed  by  the  Neill-Reynolds  re- 
port. It  wasL^this  measure,  shaped  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  that  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Senator  Beveridge  for  introduc- 
tion, and  that  had  so  remarkable  a  history  in 
the  Senate  late  in  May.  Its  formal  presenta- 
tion was  on  May  21,  when  it  was  read  twice 
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and  re|>ortod  i<->  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  On  May  -4, 
havintr  l»eeii  favorably  dealt 
w::h  by  the  committee,  it  was 
unanimously  p>assed  by  the  Sen- 
%x*'  as  an  anu'iidment  to  the 
ii:ri«;iltural  appropriation  bill, 
wL:ch  was  thon  under  discus- 
s.uii.  In  this  form  it  went 
■>v«»r  to  the  House,  where  a 
iLi.tv  |K.»'.verful  opposition  de- 
v^-i'xvd  airainst  it  than  had 
l>-t-u  rx peeled. 

It  would  be  useless 
SftfMorfT  to  say  that  this  op- 
Opposition.  p^,gi|^j(^n  was  due,  in 
an  imprf»per  sense,  to  the  in- 
flu»»nci»  of  the  meat-packing  in- 
t«?rests  upon  members  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee 
or  u{H>n  any  other  members  of 
CoDgress.  The  President  had 
not  intended  to  stir  up  sensa- 
tions or  to  have  the  nations  of 
Earopt*  unduly  excited  over  ex- 
aggerated charges  against  one 
of  the  greatest  of  American  in- 
dustries. It  would  have  been 
fortunate  if  the  Speaker  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture had  promptly  accepted 
the  Beveridge  bill  in  principle, 
taking  a  little  time  to  study  it 
in  detail.  But  instead  of  this 
iLey  took  the  position  that  no 
billof  that  sort  could  possibly  be  passed  at  this 
eeseion.  The  packing  houses,  meanwhile,  were 
elaborately  denying  all  the  charges  against 
them,  making  hasty  and  futile  retorts  against 
the  President,  and  creating  a  situation  that 
was  just  exactly  what  the  sensational  press  and 
the  extreme  critics  like  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair 
'iesireil.  Then  it  was  that  the  existence  of  the 
Xeill-Reynolds  report  became  widely  known, 
and  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  was  such 
that  there  was  practically  nothing  for  the 
President  to  do  but  to  send  a  special  message 
to  Congress  and  to  transmit  that  document. 

^*«  The  report  and  message  were  made 

^Sp^ciai'    public  on  June  4.     The  following 
Mestage.     extracts  from  the  President's  mes- 
sage state  the  case  very  clearly  : 

This  rei>ort  is  of  «  preliiiiiiiary  nature.  I  sulmi  t 
ii  to  you  now  because  it  shows  the  urgent  nee<l  of 
immediate  action  by  the  Congress  in  the  dirc-ction 
of  proriding  a  drastic  andtborongbgoing  inspecticm 


HON.  ALBERT  J.   BBTER1DOE,  OF  INDIANA. 

(Who  introduced  the  meat^nHpection  bill  in  the  Senate.) 


by  the  federal  government  of  all  stock  yards  and 
packing  houses  and  of  their  products,  so  far  as  the 
latter  enter  into  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
The  conditions  shown  by  even  this  short  inspection 
to  exist  in  the  Chicago  stock  yards  are  revolting.  It 
is  imperatively  necessary  in  tlie  interest  of  health 
and  of  decency  that  they  should  be  radically  changed. 
Under  the  existing  law  it  is  wholly  impossible  to 
secure  satisfactory  results. 

Before  I  had  receivetl  tlie  report  of  Messrs.  Rey- 
nolds and.  Neill  I  had  directed  that  labels  placed 
upon  any  package  of  meat-food  protlucts  should  state 
only  that  the  carcass  of  the  animal  from  which  the 
meat  was  taken  had  been  insiwcted  at  the  .time 
of  slaughter.  If  inspection  of  meat-food  products 
at  all  stages  of  preparation  is  not  secured  by  tlie  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation  recommended  I  shall  feel  com- 
pelled to  order  that  inspection  lal)els  and  certificates 
on  canned  products  shall  not  be  used  hereafter. 

The  report  shows  that  the  stock  yards  and  pack- 
ing houses  are  not  kept  even  reasonably  clean,  and 
that  the  methml  of  handling  and  preparing  f<K>d 
pro<lucts  is  uncleanly  and  dangerous  to  health.  Tn- 
<ler  existing   law  tlie   national  government  has  no 
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newspapers  for  some  weeks  past.  But  the 
worst  is  known  already,  and  the  reaction  will 
set  in.  The  agitation  about  American  pro- 
visions has  quickened  tlie  zeal  of  those  charged 
with  investigating  supplies  of  home  origin  ; 
and  in  England,  for  example,  they  had  dis- 
covered by  the  middle  of  Juno  that  there 
were  scan<]alous  conditions  to  be  reformed 
in  their  own  establishments  for  prepared  food 
products  that  wore  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than 
any  existing  in  Chicago.  With  the  great 
growth  of  our  own  population,  the  foreign 
market  for  our  meat  products  becomes  rela- 
tively less  each  year  and  has  little  future. 
The  vast  grazing  plains  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public last  year  furnished  England  with  con- 
siderably more  dressed  beef  than  was  pur- 
chased from  the  United  States,  although  five 
years  ago  England  imported  70  per  cent,  of 
her  dressed  beef  from  the  United  States  and 
only  17  per  cent,  from  the  Argentine, — ac- 
cording to  figures  supplied  last  month  by 
American  meat  interests.  As  a  country  de- 
velops like  ours,  its  bread  and  meat  can  be 
sold  in  the  more  profitable  home  market,  and 
the  farmer  or  cattle  man  does  not  have  to 
cross  broad  oceans  to  finti  buyers  for  his  sur- 
plus. Since  the  quantitative  foreign  demand 
is  growing  much  less,  common  sense  would 
seem  to  lay  stress  now  upon  the  question  of 
quality.  Let  American  inspected  food  prod- 
ucts have  the  highest  standing  of  any  that 
enter  the  European  market  and  they  will 
bring  correspondingly  good  prices.  In  such 
matters,  merit  is  what  wins  in  the  end. 
And  if  there  has  been  great  publicity  given 
in  Europe  to  the  charges  against  American 
packing  houses,  there  will  be  equal  publicity 
for  the  President's  plan  of  reform.  It  is  safe 
to  predict  that  in  the  near  future  the  .Ameri- 
can output  will  stand  higher  in  European 
markets  than  ever  before. 

Meanwhile,  this  shake-up  in  the 
Food^Bul'  ^i^^^atlmsiness  will  put  health  boards 
and  sanitary  authorities  on  their 
guard  all  alo'ng  the  line,  and  everybody  will 
be  the  better  off  for  a  closer  watchfnln«»88 
over  the  character  of  the  food  that  nourishes 
the  children  of  (»ur  cities  and  towns.  Our 
Headers  may  reiiieniber  that  in  the  April  nuni- 
Imt  of  tlie  Hkview  we  ]>resented  an  interest- 
ing article  <>n  ••  Food  Science  and  the  Ture- 
P'ood  Question,"  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  \i.  ( ). 
l^rooks,  a  scientific  ex-jHTt.  This  was  apropos 
of  the  passage  by  the  Senate  t)f  the  so-calh'd 
**  Hey  burn  pun^f(K.)d  bill."  This  measure  was 
still  pending  in  the  House  of  Uepreseniatives 


last  month  when  these  pages  were  closed  for 
the  press,  with  apparent  prospect  of  speedy 
passage.  Mr.  Brooks  assured  our  readers  that 
the  widespread  adulteration  of  food -supplies, 
while  very  objectionable  from  the  commercial 
and  economic  standpoint,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  se- 
riously deleterious  to  the  health  of  consumers. 
Thus,  it  is  wrong  to  water  the  milk-supply, 
but  it  is  not  a  poisonous  process.  Nor  is 
oleomargarine,  as  a  rule,  unhealthy  ;  while 
glucose  is  a  useful  food  product.  Yet  it  is 
clearly  wrong  to  palm  off  oleomargarine  for 
butter  ;  and  to  sell  glucose  for  honey  or  maple 
sugar  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  things  is 
not  defensible.  Pulverized  cocoanut  -  shells 
taken  in  small  quantities  are  not  harmful,  yet 
they  should  not  constitute  four-fifths  of  what 
the  people  buy  under  the  name  of  pepper. 
Tlie  chicory  or  the  cereals  which  make  up 
the  bulk  of  so  much  of  the  ground  coffee  sold 
on  the  market  do  not  undermine  the  human 
constitution  ;  yet  they  certainly  do  tend  to 
undermine  the  legitimate  trade  in  coffee. 

In  view  of  the  immediate  interest 
^  Subject!^'  ^^  ^^^®  whole  subject  of  food-sup- 
ply, as  entering  into  commerce, 
oui*  readers  may  find  it  well  worth  while  to 
turn  back  to  the  April  number  of  the  Rkview 
and  study  this  remarkably  instructive  aiticle 
by  Mr.  Hrooks.  The  subject  in  general  is  one 
that  the  whole  world  seems  to  be  facing. 
France,  after  years  of  inquiry,  has  recently 
enacted  a  very  notable  measure  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  against  adulterated  food 
articles,  and  is  now  engaged  upon  what  is  the 
more  difficult  half  of  the  problem, — namely, 
the  necessary  work  of  organizing  the  admin- 
istrative machinery  for  the  effective  car  ly- 
ing out  <^f  the  requirements  of  the  statute. 
Kor  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  have 
now  in  almost  every  one  of  our  States  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  valuable  legislation  to 
prevent  and  punish  the  adulteration  of  food- 
supplies  and  drugs,  and  the  sale  of  unwhole- 
some and  deleterious  articles.  The  trouidi^  is 
not  so  niucli  with  the  laws  as  with  the  wide- 
sprea<l  lack  of  the  effective  means  for  their 
enforcement.  This  must  come  about  with  the 
awakening  of  public  opinion  and  the  growth 
of  efficiency  in  our  State  and  local  systems  of 
governmental  administration.  Thus,  the  re- 
cent agitation  will  probably  give  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  to  the  meat-inspection,  undrr 
Illinois  an<l  Chicago  regulations,  from  that 
which  has  existed  heretofore,  in  like  manner 
State  insurance-supervision  throughout  the 
countrv  will  be  far  more  alert  than  before,  in 


ifTPia  i^fl  to  rVght :    Giltw^rt  N*  HAuiifcii«  Iowa;  Juhu  I**Tiib.  Vlrgflnin. ;   iJunlel  F,  l4vtrmu  PenB«FlinftnJ&  j  Affbury 
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«f  ColismbU ;  K.  St  event!  Henrs'.  Conneeilem.i 

men  Is  into  the  moat  perfect  pn&gible  condi* 
tiotis  from  tbe  eatiitary  stand  point.  For  in» 
stancti,  ill  place  of  damp  aud  rotting  Wood, 
let  them  use  white  gla?:ed  tiles.  Let  every 
employee  pass  to  his  work  through  a  com- 
pulsory shower-bath  establish  men  t.  et  Merging^* 
witii  garments  immaculate  from  the  hiuntlry 
branch  of  thc^  institution.  It  is  perfectly  fea- 
sible to  put  the  business  of  the  packing  bouses 
upon  a  basis  of  this  sort  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  thus  to  turn  criticisfii  into  praise, 
and  harmful  notoriety  into  profitable  advertis- 
ing. The  thing  is  so  easy  that  not  to  do  it 
would  imply  a  lack  of  ordiD&ry  judgment 
and  perception. 


^^-t!  to  a«sen  it»elf  very  rapidly.  Many  of 
Ji4*m.  ml  le»»t  discovered  that  tlie  President 
wm  m  ij^l  fighting  their  battle  for  them. 
Efi-rvbody  coramercially  concerned  in  the 
bostciaes  ^f  supplying  beef  or  pork  or  other 
nest  |ir<Ml!icts  to  the  public  ought  now  to 
iLiidi?rax«nil  that  sanitary  methods  and  gov- 
«nimt*tit«l  supervision  are  essential  to  the 
pruffperiiy  of  the  Irad^. 


The  gTTpat  packers  of  Chicago  and 
M?i%e*/«f  the  other  Western  cities  have  im- 
''^*'*  ^      luense  resources  of  capital.     They 
hmve  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  advertis- 
ing pijine  ut  their  products.     It  is  absurd  to 
kfsy  tbut  tbey  have  been  engaged  principally 
tin  lellmg  tinwholesome  or  poisoned  food  to 
riW  public.    They  will  not  ha%^e  to  revolution- 
ItMMs  their  business  to*make  it  so  wholesome  as 
[lo  m«»tt  evt?ry  fair  criticism.     Their  best  pos- 
advertisement  now  wTiuld  l)e  to  use  some 
beir  Tesources  in  putting  their  establish- 


m^ 


It  is  natural  enough  that   there 

^miurofiJ!'*  should  be  some  anxiety  about  the 

effect  of  all  these  disclosures  upon 

the   American  export  trade  in  dressetl   V^eef 

and  other  provisions.     There  has,  of  course. 

been  a  great  outcry  raised  in  the  European 
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SENATOR  JUUUS  C.  BURROWS,  OF  MICHIGAN. 

(Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections.) 

United  States  to  the  effect  that  if  Utah  were 
allowed  to  become  a  State  tliere  would  be  no 
reason  for  regret  on  the  score  of  peculiar 
Mormon  tenets.  On  tlie  4th  of  Marcli,  IOCS. 
Mr.  Reed  Smoot,  of  Utah,  took  his  soat  as 
United  States  Senator  at  Washington.  Mr. 
Smoot  is  one  of  the  Twelve  Aposth*s  of  the 
Mormon  Church.  Strong  protests  against  his 
being  seated  came  from  Utah,  and  a  powerful 
demand  for  his  exclusion  took  organized  form 
throughout  the  United  States.  For  more 
than  three  years  the  agitation  has  been  car- 
ried on,  and  a  large  part  of  the  valuable  time 
of  the  men  wh<;  comi)ose  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Privileges  and  Elections  has  been 
given  to  hearings  upon  the  subject.  At 
length,  on  June  1.  tlie  committee  by  a  major- 
ity vote  decided  to  make  a  r(»port  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Smoot's  exclusion.  The  cliairman  of 
the  committee  is  Senator  Burrows,  of  Michi- 
gan. Most  of  tlie  Republican  members  of 
the  committee,  including  Senators  Foraker, 
Knox,  Beveridge.  Dillingliam,  and  Hopkins, 
voted  as  a  minority.  Senator  Burrows  and 
those  who  supf)orted  his  view  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Mormon  apostles,  as  the  full  gov- 
erning authority  of  the  Church,  ha<l  continued 
to  support  the  doctrine  of  polygamy,  and 
that  Mr.  Smoot  couKi  not  be  dissociated  from 
the  acts  of  the  boily  to  which  he  l>elong(Hl. 


There  was  no  charge  that  Mr.  Smoot  himself 
had  ever  been  a  polygamist.  The  minority 
of  the  committee,  taking  perhaps  a  more 
strictly  legal  view  of  the  affair,  could  not  find 
sufficient  reason  for  excluding  from  the  Senate 
a  man  whom  the  people  of  Utah  had  cho- 
sen to  represent  them.  Mr.  Smoot  is  regard- 
ed as  personally  a  man  of  excellent  charac- 
ter and  ability. 


Utah 


But  in  view  of  the  conditions  un- 
Waa^Admitted  der  which  Utah  was  admitted,  the 
Too  Soon,  \iormons  of  Utah  were  guilty,  in 
the  moral  sense,  of  a  serious  breach  of  good 
faith  in  sending  one  of  the  apostles  of  the 
Church  to  make  laws  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  If  it  had  been  known  that  six 
or  seven  years  after  admission  Utah  would 
have  sent  a  Mormon  apostle  to  the  Senate, 
Statehood  could  not  possibly  have  been  se- 
cured. The  Senate  is  final  judge  of  the  fitness 
and  qualification  of  its  own  members.  The 
people  of  Utah  must  not  complain  of  higli- 
handed  treatment  in  the  exclusion  of  Mr. 
Smoot,  for  they  tliemselves  were  guilty  of 
high-handed  treatment  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  when  they  brought  all  this  pro- 
tracted agitation  upon  themselves  by  sending 
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**  "f  the  high  rulers  and  lawgivei*8  of  the 
urvh  to  make  the  nation's  laws.  While 
»^re  is  a  gre^it  ileal  to  be  said  on  behalf  of 
r.  Smoot,  the  issue  is  a  broad  one,  and  it  is 
ii  ADierican  public  opinion  that  is  chiefly  at 
lult.  The  whole  episode  simply  illustrates 
«?  fa<^t  that  we  have  been  far  too  easy-going 
j  iL*-  ail  mission  of  new  States.  Utah  carae 
1  &  good  many  years  too  soon.  The  commit- 
Vs"  report  was  presented  on  June  11,  and  it 
TiC  unierstood  that  debate  and  final  action 
r.ul :  f»e  deferred  until  next  winter. 

Th«'re  was  fair  prospect,  but  not 
J^rhnitef  entire  certainty,  that  a  measure 
would  be  passed  changing  in  many 
ray*  tIi*^  immigration  laws.  The  most  im- 
v.TUnr  ft-aiure  of  t lie  bill  pending  last  month 
ri?  tiiat  whirh  proposes  to  apply  a  rigid 
-iti«-:iii«'nal  test  to  foreigners  applying  for 
/iii:i>iiMn  to  this  country.  During  the  past 
isnl  year  more  than  a  million  immigrants 
^v<^  l»t.*n  laniled  at  the  port  of  New  York 
I' an  in  addition  to  those  who  have  arrived 
ki  B<»sion.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Or- 
rSD*  and  other  ports,  and  those  who  have 
•in»*  by  way  of  Canada.  It  is  stated  that  if 
!;e  r-ropioseiJ  reaiiing  and  writing  test  had 
■»^ii  in  force  during  this  past  year  two  or 
hnee  hundred  thousand  persons  would  have 
-•yn  «>xciuded.  Naturally,  the  influence  of 
'.rtnishij»  companies  and  of  certain  other  in- 
t^rwis  have  been  at  work  to  prevent  the  pas- 
^e  of  a  measure  that  would  so  decidedly 
feet  the  volume  of  immigration  from  cer- 
iin  o^nn tries.  While  ability  to  read  and 
■rit*'  oue's  own  language  is  by  no  means 
'DclTisive  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  partic- 
-ir  inimigrant.  it  may  certainly  be  regarded 
*4  mark  of  superiority  when  taken  in  the 
rerage.  Under  existing  economic  condi- 
»n.s  there  is  no  danger  of  our  failing  to 
-reive  a  very  large  body  of  immigrants  each 
eir.  even  if  the  existing  tests  are  made  de- 
I'ieiily  more  severe. 

The  majority  of  the  Interoceanic 
•tm*  Canals  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
iMtkCmmmi.  under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
ittredge,  ot  South  Dakota,  reported  some 
t^S'afto  in  favor  of  constructing  the  Pana- 
t  Canal  on  the  sea-level  plan.  It  does  not 
liow,  however,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
tnntry  has  at  all  changed  upon  that  subject, 
ii  June  15,  the  House  voted  for  a  lock  canal. 
r  a  irreat  majority.  Taking  both  houses  of 
onj:rf*8s  togetlier,  it  is  probable  that  a  vast 
lajurity   favors    the    plan  of   a   canal    with 
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locks,  as  recommended  by  tlie  President,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  Mr.  Stevens,  the  chief 
engineer.  A  canal  with  locks  would  have 
some  advantages  from  the  standpoint  of  prac- 
tical navigation  that  have  not,  perhaps,  been 
sufficiently  set  forth.  The  sea-level  canal 
would  be  an  extremely  deep  and  narrow  cut, 
requiring  great  care  in  the  passing  of  large 
ships  going  in  opposite  directions.  The  canal 
at  a  higher  level,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
possess  a  number  of  miles  of  so-called  free 
navigation,  permitting  ships  to  pass  as  in  a 
lake.  There  are  other  consideratiims  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  practical  constructor 
that  are  deci«ledly  favorable  to  the  high-level 
plan.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  question 
may  be  settled  promptly,  and  that  construc- 
tion may  be  pushed  in  the  near  future,  with 
the  best  modern  methods. 

^  A    party   leader  of  great    promi- 

inthe        nence  passed  away  last  inonth  in 
Senate.      ^|^^   j^.j^^^^    ^^  Senjit«»r  Arthur   P. 

(Jorman,   of   Maryland.      Governor    Warfield 
])romptly  appointed  the  Hon.   AVilliam  Pink- 
ney  Whyte  to  fill  the  vacant  seat.    Mr.  Whyte 
is  eighty-two  years  old.  and  had  for  a  gep  '""-^^ 
tion  been  identifie<l  with  the  njform  wi' 
the  Democratic  party  in  Maryland  tl* 
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United  States  to  the  effect  that  if  Utah  were 
allowed  to  become  a  State  tliere  would  be  no 
reason  for  regret  on  the  score  of  peculiar 
Mormon  tenets.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1903, 
Mr.  Reed  Sraoot,  of  Utah,  took  his  seat  as 
United  States  Senator  at  Washington.  Mr. 
Smoot  is  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  the 
Mormon  Church.  Strong  protests  against  his 
being  seated  came  from  Utah,  and  a  powerful 
<lemand  for  his  exclusion  took  organized  form 
throughout  the  United  States.  For  more 
than  three  years  the  agitation  has  been  car- 
ried on,  and  a  large  part  of  the  valuable  time 
of  the  men  who  compose  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Privileges  and  Elections  has  been 
given  to  hearings  upon  the  subject.  At 
length,  on  June  1,  the  committee  by  a  major- 
ity vote  decided  to  make  a  report  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Smoot's  exclusion.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  Senator  Burrows,  of  Michi- 
gan. Most  of  the  Republican  members  of 
the  committee,  including  Senators  Foraker, 
Knox,  Beveridge,  Dillingham,  and  Hopkins, 
voted  as  a  minority.  Senator  Burrows  and 
those  who  8up(>orted  his  view  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Mormon  apostles,  as  the  full  gov- 
erning authority  of  the  Church,  had  continued 
to  support  the  d<»ctrine  of  polygamy,  and 
that  Mr.  Smoot  could  not  be  dissociated  from 
the  acts  of  the  body  to  wliich  ho  belonged. 


There  was  no  charge  that  Mr.  Smoot  himself 
had  ever  been  a  polygamist.  The  minority 
of  the  committee,  taking  perhaps  a  more 
strictly  legal  view  of  the  affair,  could  not  fin<i 
sufficient  reason  for  excluding  from  the  Senate 
a  man  whom  the  people  of  Utah  had  cho- 
sen to  represent  them.  Mr.  Smout  is  regard- 
ed as  personally  a  man  of  excellent  charac- 
ter and  abilitv. 


Utah 


But  in  view  of  the  conditions  un- 
Wasydmitted  der  wliich  Utah  was  admitted,  the 
Too  Soon,  ^formons  of  Utah  were  guilty,  in 
the  moral  sense,  of  a  serious  breach  of  good 
faith  in  sending  one  of  the  apostles  of  the 
Church  to  make  laws  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  If  it  had  been  known  that  six 
or  seven  years  after  admission  Utah  would 
have  sent  a  Mormon  apostle  to  the  Senate, 
Statehood  could  not  possibly  have  been  se- 
cured. The  Senate  is  final  judge  of  the  fitness 
and  qualification  of  its  own  members.  The 
people  of  Utah  must  not  complain  of  high- 
handed treatment  in  the  exclusion  of  Mr. 
Smoot,  for  they  themselves  were  guilty  of 
high-handed  treatment  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  when  they  brought  all  this  pro- 
tracted agitation  upon  themselves  by  sending 
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flit*  «f  the  high   rulers  and  lawgivers  of  the 
»  fiurcli    to    make  tlie  nation's  laws.     While 
♦h^Te  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Snioot,  the  issue  is  a  broad  one,  and  it  is 
nor  American  public  opinion  that  is  chiefly  at 
fault.       The  whole  episode  simply  illustrates 
ilir*  fa<t  tiiat  we  have  been  far  too  easy-going 
1!:  :Lf  admission  of  new   States.     Utah  came 
in  i  ^o«»d  many  y<*ars  too  soon.     The  commit- 
ter s  report  was  presented  on  June  11,  and  it 
■gri5  uniers^tood   that  debate  and  final  action 
w  .iiM  f-e  deferred  until  next  winter. 

There  was  fair  prospect,  but  not 
nutates      ^^^^^^^   certainty,  that   a    measure 

would  be  passed  changing  in  many 
w.^ys  tne  immigration  laws.  The  most  im- 
P'-.'riAiu  feature  of  tlie  bill  pending  last  month 
WIS  tliat  which  proposes  to  apply  a  rigid 
t-JTirriti«»naI  test  to  foreigners  applying  for 
:i«i:n:ssi«.«n  to  tliis  country.  During  the  past 
f.-i-al  year  more  than  a  million  immigrants 
i:iVf  Wen  landed  at  the  port  of  New  York 
»  -lit*,  in  ad*lition  to  those  who  have  arrived 
ar  bo5it^>n.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  ()r- 
I'-ans.  and  other  ports,  and  those  who  have 
C'liiit-  by  way  of  Canada.  It  is  stated  that  if 
:i^  proj.K:>sed  reading  and  writing  test  had 
f»*t^ii  in  force  during  this  past  year  two  or 
t:irt*e  hu nil  red  thousand  persons  would  have 
'*^«Ti  excluded.  Naturally,  the  influence  of 
."leamship  companies  and  of  certain  other  in- 
i-r^^st*  have  been  at  work  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sajTH  of  a  measure  that  would  so  decidedly 
iffn^t  the  volume  of  immigration  from  cer- 
tain countries.  While  ability  to  read  and 
wrte  one's  own  language  is  by  no  means 
<•  •Delusive  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  partic- 
liiir  immigrant,  it  may  certainly  be  regarded 
a<  a  mark  of  superiority  when  taken  in  the 
avtrage.  Under  existing  economic  condi- 
tif^iiis  there  is  no  danger  of  our  failing  to 
i^.-t^ive  a  very  large  body  of  immigrants  each 
;rar.  ev**n  if  the  existing  tests  are  made  de- 
ci  ie«llv  more  severe. 


Sn-Levti 


The  majority  of  the  Interoceanic 
Canals  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
UckCmnmi.  xinder  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Kittredge.  oi  South  Dakota,  reported  some 
weeks-ago  in  favor  of  constructing  the  Pana- 
Ilia  Canal  on  the  seadevel  plan.  It  does  not 
ful.ow,  however,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
<'"tiQtry  ha8  at  all  changed  upon  that  subject. 
'»ii  June  15,  the  House  voted  for  a  lock  canal, 
'»y  a  great  majority.  Taking  both  houses  of 
<'on;:ress  together,  it  is  probable  that  a  vast 
majunty   favors    the    plan  of   a   canal    with 
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locks,  as  recommended  T)y  the  Presiilent,  the 
Secretary  of  War.  and  Mr.  Stevens,  tlie  chief 
engineer.  A  canal  with  locks  would  have 
some  advantages  from  tlie  stan<lpoint  of  prac- 
tical navigation  that  have  not,  i)erhap8,  been 
sufficiently  set  forth.  The  sea-level  canal 
would  be  an  extremely  deep  and  narrow  cut. 
requiring  great  caro  in  the  ]>assing  of  large 
ships  goinor  in  oi)po8ite  directions.  The  canal 
at  a  higher  level,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
possess  a  number  of  miles  of  so-called  free 
navigation,  permitting  ships  to  pass  as  in  a 
lake.  There  are  other  considerations  fn^m 
the  standpoint  of  the  practical  constructor 
that  are  decitledly  favorable  to  the  high-level 
plan.  It  is  to  l)e  hoj)ed  that  tliis  question 
may  be  settled  promptly,  and  that  construc- 
tion may  be  pushed  in  the  near  future,  with 
the  best  modern  methods. 


Changes  '^  1^^^*^>'  ^^^'^^'^'  ^^  ^^^at  proini- 
inthe        nence  passed  away  last  month   in 

Z*'""^^-  the  death  of  Senator  Arthur  P. 
(xorinan,  of  Maryland.  UoverniM-  Warfield 
])romptly  appointed  the  Hun.  William  Tink- 
ney  Whyte  to  fill  the  vacant  seat.  Mr.  Whyt(i 
is  eighty-two  years  old,  and  had  for  a  genera- 
tion l)(»en  identifie<l  with  the  reform  wing  of 
the  Democratic  party  in   Maryland   that  was 
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always  in  opposition  to  tlie  (ionuan  machine 
Delaware  has  now  two  Senators,  the  vacant 
seat  having  been  filled  by  tlue  election  of  Col. 
Henry  A.  DuTont.  This  marks  the  final 
defeat  of  J.  Edward  Addicks,  wh<»  for  s<> 
many  years  has  fought  in  vain  to  have  him- 
self elected  to  the  Senate.  The  manner  in 
which  Addicks  went  di)wn  to  Delaware  from 
Boston  and  undertook  to  capture  tlie  State, 
some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  lias 
become  a  matter  of  pt»litical  history.  Col- 
onel DuPont's  election  is  admirable,  and  Del- 
aware is  to  be  congratulated.  The  United 
States  Supremo  Court  affirm«*d  the  sentence 
against  Senator  Burton,  of  Kansas,  who  ha<l 
been  convicted  of  crime,  and  his  vacant 
seat  in  the  Senate  was  filled  last  month 
by  (Governor  1  loch's  appointment  of  Judjre 
Alfri'd  W.  Benson,  a  public  man  of  repute 
in  his  own  State,  but  as  yet  unknown  to 
the  couutrv. 


o  ,...    ,      With  a  Congressional  election  in 

Political       -.  ,  ^   ,  ,  ^    , 

Motesofthe  >.oveml»er.  auii  a  number  of  Mate 
Seaaon.      campaigns  to  bo  fout^ht.  the  polit- 
ical pot  has  already  begun  to  simmer  gently, 
although  it  will  not  boil  furiously  until  Septem- 


ber. Party  lines  are  not  closely  draw 
present,  and  we  shall  see  in  thiB  year's 
paigning,  as  we  saw  in  several  State  i 
last  year,  some  instructive  evidences  o 
dependent  thought  and  action.  Earl 
June,  the  State  election  held  in  (.>regon 
trat^d  the  non-partisan  tendency  of  the 
With  five  or  six  exceptions,  all  the  men 
of  both  hf»usj'8  of  tlie  new  Legislature  w: 


GOV.  (;K<)UU1-:  K.   (.MIAMHKKLAIN,   of  OI{E<inN. 

Kepublicraiis,  yet  (iuvcrnor  Chamitrrhii 
Democrat,  was  rei-lrcied  toliispreseni  po^i 
In  the  present  tamper  of  the  people,  no  \ 
can  safely  afford  to  nominate;  an  int« 
candidate.  It  is  not  expectetl  by  any 
that  the  Republicans  will  retain  their  ])n 
large  majority  in  th(»  next  House  of  1I« 
sentatives.  If  they  keep  any  majority  a 
the  credit  will  ]»elong  to  the  President  i 
than  to  any  one  else.  In  tlie  State  of 
York  it  is  still  regarded  as  likely  that 
William  li.  Ib-arst  will  obtain  the  Democ 
nomination  for  (Governor.  The  Pennsyh 
political  situation  will  l.»e  followed  will 
usual  inten'st.  The  Kepui>lican  State 
venti»»n  was  held  at  llarrisburg  on  Jui 
and  was  dominated  1)V  Senator  Penrose, 
lias  succeeded  the  late  Senator  Quay  as 
of  the  regular  IJepul)lican  organization. 
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nondMefor  governor  is  the  Hon.  Edwin  S. 
SiuMt,  oi  Pbiladelphia,  formerly  mayor  of 
tint  city.  Meanwhile,  the  reform  element  of 
the  Republicans  known  as  the  Lincoln  party 
bA  held  its  convention  a  week  earlier  and 
named  its  own  ticket.  It  had  been  supposed 
that  Mayor  Weaver,  of  Philadelphia,  would 
l-e  named  for  governor,  but  the  convention 
selected  Lewis  Emery,  Jr.,  who  has  been 
prominent  in  attacks  upon  corporation  abuses. 
It  had  Iwjon  thouglit  that  the  Lincoln  party 
men  would  withdraw  their  ticket  if  the  regu- 
lars should  name  acceptable  candidates,  but, 
as  luatu^rs  stand,  both  tickets  will  probably 
stay  in  the  field.  Farther  West,  there  was 
great  interest  last  month  in  the  election  of 
deh'gau-s  to  the  Iowa  State  Republican  con- 
vention that  will  be  held  on  August  1  at  Des 
Moines,  (lovernor  Cummins,  who  is  a  can- 
didate for  renomination,  continues  to  advocate 
tariff  reform  and  reciprocity.  His  chief  oppo- 
nent is  Hon.  Oeorge  D.  Perkins,  of  Sioux 
City,  who  holds  Secretary  Shaw's  so-called 
•  stand  i)at ''  views  on  the  tariff  question. 

Those  countries  of  Latin  America 

*Ri'oV"^    directly   to  our   southward    have 

in  Mexico,     ^ecn    engaging    public    attention 

tluring  the  past  few  weeks  to  a  greater  extent 

than  for  many  months  before.     In  the  first 

davs  of  June  what  threatened  to  be  an  inter- 


national affair  of  importance  occurred  in  the 
labor  an<l  mine  riots  at  (^ananea,  in  the  state 
of  Sonora,  Mexico.  This  town,  which  is  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  miles  soutli  of  the  Texas 
border,  is  the  center  of  an  extensive  mining 
district,  large  quantities  of  copper,  particu- 
larly, being  mined.  The  exploitation  of  the 
region  is  made  possible  chiefly  by  means  of 
American  capital,  one  of  the  largest  operating 
factors  being  the  corp(»ration  known  as  the 
Cananea  Consolidated  Copper  Mining  Com- 
pany, of  which  Col.  W.  C.  Greene,  a  well- 
known  Wall  Street  operator,  is  presi<lent. 
The  town  of  Cananea  has  a  population  of 
about  'J.'J.OOO,  of  which  5.000  are  xXmericans. 
A  riot,  precipitated  ]»y  the  strikin<j:  of  5,000 
Mexican  mint^rs  who  had  l)een  unsucc«^ssful 
in  their  demand  for  an  inc  ase  in  wages 
from  $.'].50  to  I?')  a  day,  resulted  in  the  death 
of  some  forty  pc^rsons,  six  of  them  being 
Americans,  and  in  the  destruction  of  murli 
property.  Although  the  trouble  was  finally 
settled  by  the  vigorous  action  of  Colonel 
Kosterlitzky,  of  the  Mexican  motinted  police, 
the  situati<m  was  complicated  by  the  appeal 
of  Governor  Ysabel,  of  the  state  of  Sonora 
(before  the  arrival  of  Mexican  rurales),  to  the 
United  States  (iovernment  for  military  assist- 
ance. Secretary  Taft  checked,  on  the  Texas 
border,  some  companies  of  cavalry  who  re- 
sponded to  the  Mexican  governor's  ap})eal.  At 
the  latter's  request,  however,  an  armed  posso 
from  Bisbee,  Arizona,  actually  crossed  the 
border  antl  offered  their  services.  Whether, 
as  claimed  by  the  Mexican  Government,  the 
disturbance  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  a  re  vol  u 
tionist  junta  in  St.  Louis  working  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Diaz  rc^jime  or  was  merely  an 
expression  of  race  hatred,  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  the  correctness  of  the  dijdomatic  attitudes 
of  both  Mexico  City  and  Washington. 


South 


On  the  South  American  continent 
anS'centrai  the  all  -  engrossing  toi)ic  during 
America,  j^^g  ^yas  the  approaching  Pan- 
American  Conference  at  Kio  Janeiro,  which 
will  begin  its  s(?ssions  on  Jul}'  1 5.  Secretary 
Root,  who  expects  to  sail  from  New  York 
early  in  the  present  month,  will  attend  some 
of  the  conferenc(»s.  This  Review  hopes  to 
present  in  an  early  number  a  comprehensive 
descriptive  article  on  Brazil  and  its  resources, 
which  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of 
articles  on  South  American  count ri(»s  al- 
ready printed.  In  Venezuela,  General  Castro, 
despite  newspap(;r  announcements  to  the  con- 
trary, is  still  officially  a  private  citizen,  al- 
though he  will  undoubtedly  resume  the  presi- 
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dency  before  long.  ArgontiDa  is  prosperous. 
Her  Congress  began  its  sessions  on  May  12, 
the  chair  bein^  occupied  by  Dr.  Figueroa 
Alcorta.  The  latest  census,  just  publislied, 
gives  the  republic  a  total  population  of  sliglitly 
more  than  six  millions.  Cuba  continues  to 
progress  and  develop.  The  commercial  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  long  pending  because  its 
provisions  were  disapproved  by  Ameri(*an 
commercial  interests,  has  at  last  been  ratified 
in  the  Senate,  with  amendments  which  will 
probably  cause  its  rejection  by  the  British 
.  Government.  'What  at  first  appeared  to  be  a 
\  real  revolution  began  in  Guatemala  in  the 
C,  middle  of  last  month,  by  the  attempts  of  Gen- 
erals Barillas  and  Toledo  and  quite  a  respect- 
able force  of  insurgents  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment of  ]^^8ident  Cabrera.  It  will  be 
unfortunate  ii  the  Cabrera  administration, 
which  has  been  a  good  one  for  the  country, 
is  overthrown.  In  Panama,  the  chief  ques- 
tion of  interest  during  the  past  few  weeks 
was  the  elections  of  June  24  and  July  1  and 
the  resolution  }>assed  by  the  Panaina  munici- 
pal council  asking  the  friendly  assistance  of 
the  American  authorities  to  "guarantee  an 
honest  election."  Of  course,  the  Washington 
authorities  could  not  take  the  action  desired, 
and  events  demonstrated  that  the  presence  of 
a  foreign  force  was  not  necessary. 

The  Vnited  Kincrdom  is  still  en- 
of  the  British  grossed  witli  the  hotly  contested 
^*''"^"''^''^"'- campaign  over  tlie  I.iberal  gov 
ernment's  education  bill,  which  (late  in  May) 
passed  its  second  reading  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  difficult  for  an  American  to 
understand  the  bitter  and  uncompromising 
antagonism  of  the  majority  of  the  Anglican 
clergy  to  this  measur<\  which,  as  we  outlined 
in  these*  i)ages  last  month,  really  favors  no  spe- 
cial denominational  methods,  but  simply  pro- 
vides for  •'  8ip.:i)le  Bible  teach injjc"  in  the  pul»lic 
schools  and  permits  *' denominational  teach- 
ing" outside  of  school  hours  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  demand  it.  Mr.  Birrell's  state- 
ment, in  the  debate  over  the  second  reading, 
in  favor  of  making  moral  instruction  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  secular  curriculum  of  the 
schools  completes  the  evidence  that  the  Lib- 
eral government  is  not  trying  to  secularize 
the  schools,  but  simply  to  undenominationalize 
them.  At  every  step  the  progress  of  the  bill 
is  fiercely  cont(»sted  by  the  churchmen,  and 
early  in  Juni'  no  less  than  ten  thousau*! 
clergymen  and  meml)ers  of  their  congrega- 
tions journeyed  from  Lancast(»r  to  L«>ndon  to 
protest  against  its  passage.     The  actual  vote 


at  the  second  reading  has  denionstratea  that, 
although  reported  to  be  opposed  to  the  meas- 
ure, the  British  Labor  party  is  really  willing 
to  be  counted  in  its  favor.  After  passing  its 
third  reading  in  the  Commons  (in  the  middh* 
of  June),  the  bill  was  scheduled  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Lords  during  the  third  week  of  the 
present  month. 

other  '^^^^  Irish  question  is  pressing  its 
Happenings  In  Way  to  the  f  ore  in  England. 
Great  Britain,  j^^^  ^^  j^j^^  j^j^  Bryce  (Secretary 

for  Ireland)  introduced  in  the  Commons  a 
government  measure  authorizing  the  loan 
of  .$22,500,000  to  provide  some  twenty-five 
thousand  cottages  for  Irish  laborers.  The 
increasing  unpopularity  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  has  already  rejected  several  of 
the  bills  overwhelmingly  passed  in  the  Com- 
mons, is  humorously  set  forth  by  the  artist 
of  the  ^forniy}g  Leader  in  the  cartoon  which 
we  reproduce.  Two  or  three  important  con- 
ventions in  London,  during  the  past  month, 
have  been  of  international  significance.  Prom- 
inent among  these  should  be  mentioned  the 
International  Miners'  Congress,  whicli  has  de- 
clared for  an  international  eight-hour  day  and 
for  an  international  membership  card.  The 
British  capital  has  also  had  a  medical  confer- 
ence on  tuberculosis,  and  during  the  coming 
month  an  interparliamentary  conference  will 
be  held  in  Londcm.  ( )f  personal  interest,  dur- 
ing May  and  June,  wore  the  jubilee  celebra- 
tions and  performances  of  the  celebrated  Eng- 


THE  IX)RDS  AND  I^ABOR. 

John  Workman,  M.P.  :  **  Now  then,  my  Lord, 
pret  hurt  if  you  don't  move." 

From  the  Morning  Leader  (London). 


You'U 
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XiTIm  1*1*  3E'ew  E««lAiitl  FrftDier.  Rklmnl  Jfihn  Svddunj 

^Ibli  a<*irc'i»it.  Mii«  Ellen  Terry,  who  proiiiisf'S 
iTitry  eiirly  next  yeiir,  and  thi- 
■  „  I'tteti  (leaili  o(  Michael  l>avili. 
ta#*  insij  leiwier.  wliose  career  we  outline  oe 
aii^^lhi^r  tiiii^e  tJiis  mouth. 


In  her  colon itjs.  liritaiu  seeuis 
f  ft  ted  never  to  he  without  bur 
lrouhk'8.  Business  tii'yHeasioit  mvl 
l|iASitii*^  iiorertainty  in  the  Hand  ii|>iH^ar  to  hv 
'  pending  thficrystalliKaticni  of 
iy  toward  South  A  f  lira,  while 
fcf  witii  ibi5  Zalijs  in  Xatal  still  goes  on, 
[lugli  it  is  repori^d  that  tli»^  l^^adrr  of  the 
psittTcs,  i'ltief  Bambata,  was  killtfd  early  in 
Th**  hing'hf  raided  colonial  <*onferouce, 
[ll  u  now  declar*'*!,  will  l>e  hold  in  London  in 
>/xt.  Since  the  last  colonial  conference* 
au miner  of  U>0*J>,  Mr.  Chamlierlain  s 
jilan  has  iM^en  thorongJily  discussed,  &i> 
•H  to  Boitii*  qijart»:'re,  ami  condemned  in 
r-f.  f/anada  hass  de\*eIopf*d.  and 
^*een  changes  in  contlitious  in  New- 
^r<raiifllJiti(if  in  Janiaira.  and  in  the  Straiti  Set- 
I  tlemistiU  ;  South  Africa  has  begun  a  new  life  : 
I  and  io  tht*  Houth  Sens  A\istralia  and  New 
'  Zealand  ha-ve  passed  through  new  phases  in 
ffOT^rQtn^rjiat  p^jjorimenta.  In  Australia,  the 
receoUy  adopted  Commerce  Act  making  com- 


pulsory  a  description  on  dietary  articles,  he- 
came  effective  on  June  H.  and  iis  provisions 
are  of  importance  to  Aiueriran  ex|>oners. 
Early  in  June,  *  the  first  cittzeu  of  New  Zea 
land/'  Richard  Joliu  Seddon.  premier  of  the 
colony,  died,  in  his  sixty  second  year  Mr. 
Seddou,  popularly  kuown  aa  *^  Digger  T>ick/' 
was  a  nian  of  great  independence,  althouj^h 
of  somewhat  contradictory  character.  He 
succeeded  in  steering  the  young  coh>ny  Vie*' 
tweeu  the  extremes  of  capitalism  and  social- 
ism, and  it  is  due  to  him.  chiedy,  that  New 
Zealand  lias  succeeded  in  almost  working  out 
a  eeriefj  of  legislative  experimenis  having  for 
their  aim  the  prevention  of  the  piling  up  of 
big  fonunes  aud  making  it  easy  for  wagti'* 
earners,  snjall  faruiers.  and  modest  business 
men  to  amass  a  competence.  Tlie  industrial 
and  commercial  progress  of  New  Zealand,  by 
the  way,  will  receive  eniffbasis  and  illustnr 
tion  at  the  couiing  international  exldbittuu 
which  will  be  held  in  t!ie  prosperous  city  i>f 
C'hristchurch.  beginning  Novembt^r  K  next, 
and  continuing  for  Bi;!t  months. 


An   international  event  of  great 
ana^iuMth    ^^^P*^^''   ^"^^    unusual    interest 

proujised  in  the  contemplated  visit 
(in  July)  of  the  British  North  Sea  and  rhannel 
sipiadrons  to  Kronstadt.  wIhcIk  it  is  believed 
by  studeuts  of  European  politics,  will  herald 
the  completion  o£  an  .\iiglo*  Russian  tuhnfr* 
corditilr.  Special  festivities  will  take  phice  at 
the  Uussijin  naval  statirm  aud  at  the  capital, 
and,  in  August  or  Se|*tember,  a  Russian  squad- 
ron  will  pay  a  return  visit  to  PortaitioutlL 
According  to  present  plans,  several  Freneij 
warshifis  will  accompany  tlio  Bntish  vessels  to 
Kronstadt,  and,  most  !iighly  picturesque  fea- 
ture of  alh  when  the  Russians  conn?  to  Ports* 
mouth  on  their  return  visit  it  is  planned  to  have 
several  Japan eae  Ijattleships  present.  Thus. 
EnglaTid  and  Jjipan  as  allies  will  meet  allied 
France  and  Russia  in  the  ways  of  peace.  The 
signifi<*ance  of  this  hopetl  for  and  now  possible 
Anglo- Russian  understanding  cannot  be  over- 
cstiujated  in  its  influence  on  the  world's  peace. 
At  the  present  moment  there  is  probably  no 
more  vital  interest  to  Great  Britain  than  the 
restoration  of  Russia  as  a  Kuropeau  factuiv 
-*IIer  impotence  is  a  profound  anxiety,  he- 
cause  it  unloosens  ap])etites  and  aiubitious  m 
central  Europe  which  she  alone  can  curb/' — 
(the  solemn  dictum  of  the  editor  of  the  Xttftormf 
Hrview)^ — by  which  we  are  to  underi^tand  Ger- 
many. This  mutual  flistrust  of  England  and 
Germany — in  the  pressi — is  becoming  one  of 
the  real  danger-i>ointB  in  European  politics. 


J 
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rouile  de  Mun,  tlie  Catholic 
leader. 


M.  Sarrien.  Premier  aiitl  Ministor 
<)f  .luRtlce. 


M.  .laur^s,  the  "head  and  frtint  of 
Frenrh  wK"iali»*m." 


A   FKW  or  THE   BEST-KXOWX    FItKNdl  POLITICAL   FIOTRKH  OF  TO-DAY. 


Tlio  visit  to  Luinlun  (in  May)  of  the 
Anaio'Qerman  Vmrjroiuastrrs  <'f  a  niini])er  of  (rer- 

man  cities,  ana  the  pleasure  trip  (m 
June)  of  forty  German  editors  to  the  British 
capitAl,  however,  have  bcjen  gratifying  evi- 
tiences  of  tlie  friendly  feeling  which,  despite 
t!ie  declarations  of  B«)nie  of  the  editors  them- 
selves, really  exists  bcjtween  the  I  British  and  Uer- 
i;ian  peoples.  Britain's  sincere  wisli  to  bring 
hbout  a  reduction  of  armaments  was  evident  in 
Sir  Kdward  (rrey's  response  to  the  resolution 
<»f  Mr.  Henry  Vivian,  M.  1*.  (n»ferred  toin  tlu^se 
]»ages  last  month),  endeavoring  to  place  Kng- 
iislmien  on  record  in  favor  of  such  a  reduc- 
tion, in  which  the  foreign  minister  declared 
that  now  there  was  a  fair  prospect  that  na- 
tional expenditure  could  be  reduced  consider- 
ably witliout  endangering  national  safety.  He 
hinted  that  the  governm(?nt  might  take  tlie 
initiative  in  jn'oposing  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments by  international  agreement  at  the  com- 
ing Hague  conference,  and  he  exi»lained  the 
resolutinn  as  an  intimatit>n  to  other  govern- 
ments that  ( Treat  Britain  was  willing  to  take 
th(i  lead.  Much  of  th(?  success  of  British 
diplomacy  during  the  past  few  years  has  un- 
doubtedly been  due  to  the  personality  and  ef- 
forts of  King  Kdwanl  \'ll.,  whose  influence 
and  reputation  as  a  working  statesman  have 
earned  the  respect  of  the  world.  His  services 
Ut  Kurope  have  been  successful  and  important, 
since  lie  has  everywhere  acted  as  a  peace- 
maker. Already  he  has  suc<!eedcd  in  bring- 
ing France,  Italy,  and  Spain  into  cordial  rela- 
tions with  England,  and  he  is  now.  if  reports 
are  to  be  believetl,  earnestly  endeav<»ring  to 
remove  causes  of  distrust  between  Kngland 
and  German  v. 


'The 


In  a  number  of  unostentatious  but 
Unconquerable  Convincing  wavs  the  Fnnch  peo- 
French Spirit."  ^^j^  ^^,^  d em ons't rating  to  the  world 
that,  in  spite  of  many  ])olitical  and  industrial 
obstacles,  and  in  the  face  of  an  almost  sta- 
tionary birth  rate,  they  have  n(^t  lost  their 
position  as  a  great  power.  In  the  space  of  a 
few  short  weeks  they  have  demonstrated  their 
vitality  and  sanity  by  the  moderate  but  vigor- 
ous Solution  of  more  than  one  labor  i)roblem. 
(We  described  this  in  detail  last  month.)  By 
an  orderly  election  the  republic  triumphed 
over  its  enemies  (the  government's  final  safe 
majority  being  -lor>)  ;  the  nation's  approval 
of  the  republic's  attitude  on  the  Church  ques- 
tion has  convinced  the  \'atican  that  good 
French  Catholics  had  bett«^r  obey  the  sepa- 
ration law  ;  certain  economic  and  financial 
worhl-conditions,  helped  by  the  shrewdness 
and  thrift  of  French  investors  (Mr.  Charles 
F.  Speare  surveys  this  situation  on  page  71 
this  month),  have  made  l*aris  supersede  Lon- 
don as  the  banking  center  of  the  world  ;  the 
first  visinle  sign  of  France's  triumph  in  the 
^loroccan  controversy  with  Gennany  is  the 
choice  of  Paris  as  the  seat  of  the  international 
Moroccan  bank  to  be  organized  under  the 
terms  of  the  Algeciras  conference;  French 
doctors  have  elabf»rate<l  a  real  method  of  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  by  vaccina- 
tion ;  and,  not  to  forget  some  minor  triumphs 
of  Frenchmen  and  French  industry,  the 
greatest  number  of  victories  in  the  athletic 
games  at  Athens  (counting  min'  •  events  as 
well  as  the  games  in  the  Stadiui.i)  were  won 
by  Frenchmen,  and  the  new  transatlantic 
liner  Im  I'ri>r,'nct,  in  her  trip  to  Havre  (fin- 
ished   on    June    <I)    beat   the    German    liner 
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il 


M.  H»*i-1»':iux.  civilian  rx-.Minisfi-r 
..f  War. 


M.  Paul  Dt-rouliMK',  «mUii)I' anil 
a;j;ilator. 


'JIjIM*    fK»iM    I. IKK    IIY    MlKL   IXiitVIIJ.K.    A1{TI>T  UF   "  I.  I  l.l.r.>TKATION.      OK   I'AIMS 


■  ■•'     ill    a    siaritiMl    race    across    the 

'!       TI;*-    lniiltret  d»-ticioncy  of  the  ropub- 

■•'..[ 'h   is   unite   lur^^o  this  year,  is  to  })<> 

-    :]..    lb*'   present  government  plans,  by 

-i -ii  (.'1  r!iO  impost  syst<'ni  and  prol'ably 

.  ;.->iti"n  of  an  inct^nie  tax.     Of  special 

>:    :■>     Ainerieans   wen?    tlie    departure 

r.rii^.  .11  .J line  l.'),  of  Mr.  Walter  Well- 

\  :•»   lias  l»ftMi  a  fretjut^nt  contributor  to 

:  aiT'-s.  \vii!i  bis  diripribb?  balbxm  Annrira 

'r  :i:Sm.    N«»r\vay.   whence   h<»   will   leave 

li  as  j>i'.ssii>b.*  on  his  long-planned  expe- 


StfBor  Mi»rt*t.  Spain.  Siifnor  Giolitti,  Italy. 

TWO  UMENTI.V  CH08ES   El' ROPE  AN   PIIEMIEKS. 


diti(;n  in  search  nf  tlie  Xoith  Toh*.  ami  the  de- 
partun*  from  New  York  lor  the  French  cai)ital 
of  Mine.  Sarah  IJernhartlt  after  an  (uninently 
succi»ssful  tour,  financially  ami  artistically,  of 
American  cities.  Mme.  Heruhardt  finds  us 
very  mucli  improv(^d  sinc(»  her  first  visit, 
twenty -live  years  ago.  and  is  imi)ivsse<l  with 
the  fact  that  we  '-are  really  making  a  unified 
iiatioii  out  of  a  mass  of  all  sorts  of  races." 

-  ^.    ,      Cabinet  changes  in  Austria,  Spain. 

Cabinet  i      i      i  i       •  i 

Changes  on    and    Italv    liuriiig    the    past    few 
the  Continent.  ^^.^^^^^    have   been  due   to   widely 

differing  causes.  The  resignation  of  the 
Sw(*dish  ndnisiry  and  the  formation  of  a  con- 
servative government,  umler  Mr.  Lindman. 
Were  due  t<»  matters  of  parliamentary  pro- 
ct^dure,  and  were  not  of  prime  significance*. 
Court  eti(iU(?tte.  it  seems.  d(*manded  that  upon 
King  .Ml'oiiso's  marriage  and  tlio  accession  of 
Prineess  Kna  to  th<'  Spanish  throne  as  <.^ueen 
Vi(!toria  the  S[)auish  ministry  n?sign.  Senor 
Moret,  the  former  pnMuier,  was  at  once  re- 
appointed, an<l  ci>nsenti'd  to  serve.  In  Aus- 
tria, the  Bud<i(4i  accession  to  tlu^  ]»remiership 
of  l>arf)n  Max  Vladimir  vi»n  Reck,  a  high 
official  in  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  was  tlie 
result  of  a  li>ng-drawn-out  struggle  betwi'en 
the  Hungarians  and  the  cn»wn.  liarou  von 
IJeck,  wliose  ministry  is  a  coalition  one,  com- 
posed of  ofiicials  and  repn-sentatives  of  the 
(JtMinan.  TN»lish,  an«l  Czech  ])arti(»s,  su<-C(*ed- 
e<l  the  month-old  ndnistry  of  Prince  Conrad 
Ilolu^nlohe-Schillingsfiirst.  The  new  govern- 
ment will  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  project 
for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  and  to 
cometi»  an  agri'ement  with   Hungarv  «»n   the 
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The  (toriiiun  KHistT.  The  It^iliaii  Kln>?.  Tlic  Aurttriun  KnipiMor. 

THK  AM.IEU   MONAItniK  OV  TIIK  TltllM.i:  AI.I.1AN<'E. 


taritr  (lucstioii.  hi  Italy,  tin*  Soiiniiio  luiiiis- 
trv  wi'iit  (Hit  of  {AVn-ii  (in  tlH»  iiiiddlo  of  May) 
iM'caust'  c>f  ilu.'  dt'iiiaii'l  of  the  CliaiubiT  of 
I>rj>\it.ics  for  a  iirw  ^eiu'ral  election.  Tlu^ 
new  cabinet  is  licaile'l  by  Siixnnr  (Jiolitti.  an«l 
incliuli'S  sncli  wdl-known  Italian  statesman 
as  Siicnors  Tittoni.  Mirabello.  and  Fusinato. 

The  conlial  telegraphic  reply  of 
oftht'Tripie  tlio  Italian  Kinfx  (on  .lune  <l)  to 
^"'^"^'''-  the  joint  nu-ssa-e  of  Kaiser  Wil- 
liehn  an«l  Kaiser  Franz  .Iosei>li  rctrardin^  tlie 
Triplt'  Allianct*  isl«>oki'd  upon  in  lii^li  j)olitical 
•  luartrrs  tlirou^liout  Kurope  as  t^viilenct'  that 
Italy's  fri^'ndsliip  and  admiration  lor  France? 
is  not  to  1m*  constriu'd  as  indicatin»r  any  wrak- 
enin.i:  of  the  bonds  of  tli«*  Droii'Und.  A  few 
days  after  this  exchanire  of  royal  tolei^ranis 
the  Austrian  f<»rei.trn  minister.  ( 'ount  (Jolu- 
rlu»wski.  ma<le  an  important  oflicial  review  of 
the  relations  betwe«'n  the  three  powers,  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
as  stroni^  as  ever.  The  b«»nds  of  alliance  --are 
tlie  k«'ystone  of  that  i>olitieal  system  which 
lias  existed  for  more  than  a  ([Uarter  of  a  cen- 
tury and  wh(»se  c< nit i nuance  constitutes  an 
eminent  i>h'd^e  of  tiie  peace  t)f  the  whole 
European  continent,"  To  this  lit*  airn^d,  is 
*•  elTectuaily  atlaclicd  an  understanding  with 
Russia  in  regard  to  ilu'  treatment  of  (jues- 
tions  alTecting  the  Near  Fast."     'i'h»*  iiighly 


important  and  powerful  partnership  of  the 
gr(»at  powers  of  central  Kurope  known  as  the 
'J'ri|)Uj  Allianc-o  lias  been  a  significant  factor 
in  tlu'  political  status  of  the  continent  for 
almost  two  decades.  Its  reaflfirniation  just  at 
the  present  is  looked  upon  as  a  warning  to 
the  report(;d  Anglo-Hussian  understanding — 
which  may  or  may  not  be  an  accomplished 
fact.  It  will  not  be  unimportant  to  note  here 
that  his  Majesty  King  \'ictor  Emmanuel  of 
Italy  was  made  an  LIj.I).  by  the  University  of 
l'en-nsylvaniaatitsc<»mmencement,la8tnionth. 
This  monarch  took  an  enthusiastic  interest  in 
tln»  International  Tostal  Congress  recently 
held  at  Kome,  which  wo  discuss  in  another 
]>aragraph  in  this  department. 

Ti.    o        i.  '^  recrudescencfj  o(  anarchist  ac- 

The  Spanish  .        -ii       i        i      t-i  -r      » 

Marriage  tivitv  m  Kiigland,  France,  Italy, 
and  Tragedy,  .^^^j  '<i^y,^ij^^  during  April  and  May, 
culminated,  in  the  last-named  country,  in  the 
bomb-throwing  at  King  Alfonso's  wedding 
{.\biy  .'in.  as  a  result  of  which  twenty-four 
}>ers(»ns  lost  their  lives.  The  ceremonies  of 
the  marriage  of  King  Alfonso  XIII.  and 
his  Fngiish  fiancee,  the  Princess  Ena  of  Hat- 
tenb»'rg.  who  will  liereafter  be  known  as 
(^>ueen  Victoria,  were  conducted  with  all  the 
mngniiici'uce  and  ]»ictures(iue  display  charac- 
teiistic  of  Spanish  court  fuin-tions.  The 
ctMirts  and  governments  of  all  the  principal 
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iiT.rrios  of  the  world  \v«»re  n^presonte*!  at 
■•>  T't'isoiiul  xinion  of  the  Hritish  and  Spanish 
Viil  }...mm^s.  The  union  is  particularly  sig- 
■..'ii-;int.  sin«.-i'  the  ^r(»oin  is  the  grandson  cjf 
,■  ■.t-n  iMthflla  and  the  l.»ride  is  the  grand- 
■.a:L'i:t.er  «»f  Queen  \'i«.-toria.  and  tlu-ir  niar- 
::..i:''  hrinirs  into  formal  friend sliip  tin',  two 
EurMj^'an  jMiwers  wliidi.  beginning  with  the 
i'M-ily  it.infliet  thriM>  centurii's  ago  in  all 
!■.'.':>  I'f  the  w«»rld.  have  heen  for  many  gen- 
•:;iT.-ns  *»eparatt*«l  hy  ilifTen-nct-s  of  natinnal- 
i".".»nd  reliirioiis.  ])olitical.  and  social  organ- 
iziTiiiii.  The  pn  senee  of  Mr.  K  red  eric  k  \V. 
'^'L.tridpe,  llie  si>ei-ial  onvny  of  the  Tnite-l 
Miirf?.  and  the  warm  welcome  lie  receivrd. 
^"LiS  generally  recognized  as  marking  the  of- 
r'tial  r*-ct.inciiiatii'n  i.'ttwt'en  the  two  countri»*s. 
i';'-  youn^  Qu»H'n,  hy  her  ]M'rsnnal  qualities 
c\^  ft'auly,  lias  already  won  a  place  in  tln^ 
:i.fr:iyns  of  the  Spanish  peoph^ 

-    ^  .^  .\fter  the  ceremony  in  the  church 

J.- fz-T         of  >an  (Tt»ronimo,  which  was  i>(;r- 

'■;«c.McA.  t,,pin,.^i  i,y  Cardinal  Sancha,  the 
.'■.■.  .li-sriofi  of  TnltHJo  and  Primate  of  All 
.r  ;-:i.  the  wedding  procession  hegan  its  march 


to  the  royal  })alace.  While  passing  the  gov- 
ernor's h«tuse,  not  far  from  the  churcli.  in  the 
Calle  Mayc^r  (the  Wrand  Street),  a  h(nnl>, 
wrapped  in  ruses,  w;is  thrown  from  the  l)al- 
cony  of  a  house  (hy  a  tragic  coiiK-idi-nce,  the 
huilding  was  owned  hy  the  l)owagcr-(,)ue(?n 
Christina,  m«)ther  of  the  King),  which  struck 
dinM'tly  in  fr(»nt  of  the  royal  couple*  and  <*x- 
l»loded  with  tiM-riTKr  violence,  instantly  killing 
or  wounding  twenty- (our  pers(.»ns  and  sr-ri- 
(•usly  injuring  seventy  or  t'ighty  more.  King 
Alfons(/s  life  was  s;Lve«l  ]»y  a  mere  acci- 
dent, the  1m, ml)  itself  heing  «lelleci.  d  l»y  an 
elect i-ic-light  win'  and  the  portion  which 
struck  the  young  monan-h  in  the  breast  i-eing 
turned  aside  hy  the  chain  of  one  of  the  ^leco- 
rations  whi<'h  he  won?,  'i'lie  (Queen's  ]»ridal 
dn.'ss  was  torn,  and  spattered  with  i'loud. 
The  King  manifested  great  coolness  and  self- 
control,  and  (>scorted  his  bride  to  another  car- 
riage through  the  wi-«-ck  of  the  royal  coach. 
Indeed,  his  c<jurage  and  ilignity  on  this  occa- 
sion have  ac<'o]nj»lishetl  the  ojipositi*  of  what 
the  anarchist's  l)oinb  was  intended  to  bring 
about.  It  has  (h-epened  the  reganl  of  the 
Spanish  peo[)hj  for  both  their  nujuarchs. 
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Tlie  assassin  escaped  from  tlu' 
of  the  Bomb'  house,  V>ut  was  finally  apprt»liend- 
Thrower.  ^^  ^  short  (Hstance  beyond  the 
Spanish  capital,  where,  after  some  struggle, 
he  shot  himself.  He  was  one  Manual  (or 
Mateo)  M(.>rales,  son  of  a  rich  manufactur- 
er living  near  Harcelona.  and  his  deo<i  was 
prompted  l-y  anarcliistic  ideas  imhil>ed  during 
an  association  with  ( rerman  anarchists.  AVhile 
the  sympathy  of  the  civilized  world  lias  gone 
out  to  th(j  Spanish  royal  pair,  a  number  of 
journals  devote<l  to  anarchism  published 
throughout  thtj  world,  particularly  in  London, 
have  com<»  out  defending  the  dee<l  of  Morah'S 
and  expressing  regret  that  the  bomb  ditl  nut 
destroy    its    intended    victims.     The    police 
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have  unearthed  in  London.  Home,  some  of 
the  smaller  (rerman  cities,  and  Patcrson.  N.  .1., 
evidences  of  a  widespread  plot  to  assassinate 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  King  Alfonso 
himself,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  vic- 
'tim  of  an  unsuccessful  bomb-throwing  in 
I'aris  last  year.  Such  murderous  attacks  arc* 
not  only  atrocious  and  revolting  to  the  sense 
of  the  civilized  world,  they  are  ineilective 
and  puerile.  This  attempt  to  murder,  on  the 
day  of  her  wedding,  an  innocent  girl  who  was 
a  member  of  the  British  n>yal  house  will,  it 
is  hoped,  influence  the  liritish  Government  to 
see  that  hereafter  London,  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  one  of  the  centers  for  anarchist  plots, 
shall  assume  the  same  attitude  toward  these 
plagues  of  society  as  tliat  held  by  the  (Con- 
tinental European  capitals.  It  would  8(;em  to 
be  high  tinu»  for  anotlier  international  con-, 
fere  nee  on  anarchism. 


The  Interna  *^  cougress  of  the  greatest  impi»i- 
tionai  Postal  tance  to  the  world  in  general  has 
Congrens.  |)^>^ijj  conducting  its  deliberatinns 
modestly  and  quietly  in  the  Italian  capital. 
We  refer  to  the  International  Postal  ( 'ongres.s, 
whose  conclusions  have  been  a  use  fid  and 
practical  contribution  to  internationalism. 
In  tlie  first  place,  the  internatic»nal  letter 
weight  unit  has  been  raised  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce,  making  the  rate  five  cents 
(or  its  equivalent  in  the  money  of  ether 
countries)  for  the  first  ounce  and  three  cents 
for  each  additional  ounce.  There  is  also  to 
be  the  eipiivalent  <»f  an  international  stamp, 
in  the  form  of  an  international  postal  «^riler, 
for  five  cents,  which  will  be  exchangeable  foj- 
a  stamp  of  the  same  value  in  any  country  of 
the  uni(»n. — this  ioT  "return"  postage.  A 
number  of  proposals  wcM-e  made  to  re<lu«-e  tlie 
unit  fnmi  live  cents  to  four  (the  British  -•  tup- 
pence"), but  these  were  defeated.  Our  own 
currency  system  prevents  our  taking  much 
interest  in  this  proposal,  since  a  nicktd  is  a 
much  more  convenient  unit  than  four  cents. 
Th«»  iww  regulations  will  no  doubt  result  in 
a  great  extension  of  the  postal  busint^ss 
throughout  tlu?  world,  and  will  in  all  proba- 
bility then*bv  increase  the  revenues  of  the 
post-offi(res  in  all  civilized  countries.  The 
international  postal  exchange  order  marks  an 
interesting  advance  in  the  peaceful  business 
relations  between  nations.  In  all  probability 
it  will  prove  the  germ  of  the  international 
currency  of  the  future. 

Recent  '^'^^^  orderly  progress  of  constitu- 
Events  in  tioual  government  in  the  German 
Germany.  K,„pi,,e  was  slightly  disturl^ed,  latt? 
in  May,  by  the  somewhat  sensational  debate 
in"  the  Reichstag  over  the  supplementary 
estimates  for  the  empire's  Southwest  African 
war  with  the  Herrerus,  which  still  drags 
along.  After  a  lively  tilt  between  Socialist 
and  government  leaders,  the  Kaiser's  {)roject, 
engineered  by  Chancellor  von  Hulow,  to 
create  a  colonial  secretaryship,  while  accepted 
in  i)rinciple,  was  practically  defeated  by  the 
rej(?ction  of  tlie  credit  for  salary.  The  new 
navy  bill  for  increasing  the  tonnage  of  battle- 
ships and  cruisers,  and  providing  for  six  new 
cruisers  for  foreign  service,  has  passed  its 
third  reading  and  will  be  voted  u[>on  at  the 
next  session.  On  May  .'il  the  parliament  ati- 
journed  until  the  miiidle  of  November.  Ot^r- 
nian  finances  continue  to  be  a  puzzle  to  the 
Kaiser  and  his  advisers.  The  proposed 
finance-reform  bill,  which  elaborates  the  Em- 
peror's new  tax  sciieme.  has  passed  its  tldrd 
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raiding  in    both   houses,   and    will    also    be 

vote^l  apon  at  the  next  session.     The  Prus- 

>iAD  education   bill  is   still  fiercely  debated. 

It  aims  at  a  radi- 
rai  reform  of  the 
f  1  e  ni  e  n  t  a  r  y  - 
.Sih<K)l  system  ot 
iht*  entire  king- 
*lom  in  the  direo- 
lioc  oi  seculari- 
?jti'  n  of  instruc- 
v.i'L.  Interesting 
'■<:■'  ;:•  rentes  i  n 
A!::*:rican-Ger- 
r.iu  relations 
»i  .'iii:  the  past 
f.T  '.Vf»>ks    have 

t-.Ti  :i;e  address 
<  f  r. a  ron  von 
r.»-rni'Urp:.  Ger- 
L.aD  ambassador 
y.  Washington 

'2:terward     pub- 

l.>:i«'.i   in    the 

.V  ///(   American 

ir  V  f  •»,    on    the 

*:iii-  and   future 

'i'.iernian  ininii- 

SfJiiTs  to    South 

ATi.erioa  and  the 

TsiiDUiij^    *j{    the 

i-'rtniiis  of  Pres- 

idr-ri!    Ri:»osevelt, 

I»r    Butler,    and 

I'r-  iVssor   Bur- 

vvs>    of    (!'olum- 

■:i.  f-r  the  Roose- 

vri:  Room  at  the  University  of  Berlin.    These 

pijrtraits  we  reproduce  elsewhere  this  month. 

Important  and  interesting  events 
f«Sf"  for  European  royalty  during  May 
eftarHomtM.  ^jj^  June  wero  the  presence 
'f  &  number  of  Continental  monarchs  (and 
the  British  King)  at  the  athletic  games  at 
Alliens  :  the  marriage,  at  Madrid,  of  King 
Aifunso  of  Spain  to  Princess  Ena  of  Batten- 
berij: :  the  visit  of  the  German  Kaiser  to 
Vienna,  followed  by  the  reaflBrmation  of  tlie 
Triple  Alliance  by  imperial  and  royal  sanction 
friiDi  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Rome  ;  and  the 
coronation,  on  June  22,  in  the  old  historic 
toim  of  Trondhjera,  of  King  Haakon  VII.  of 
Norway.  The  Athens  occasion  might  be 
cliiracterised  as  an  international  holiday,  the 
rDjal  Spanish  marriage  as  a  festival  which 
ewied  in  a  tragedy,  the  Kaiser^s  visit  to  the 
afital  of  hia  Austrian  ally  as  a  matter  of 


strictly  political  business,  and  the  Norwegian 
coronation  as  the  patriotic  celebration  of  a 
nation's    rebirth.     In     the     Balkan    caldron, 
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which  continues  to  seethe,  we  note  a  political 
crisis  between  Greece  and  Rouniania  (which 
could  not  possibly  go  to  war.  because  they 
are  separated  on  land  by  another  nation,  and 
because  there  is  no  possible  water  communica- 
tion between  their  navies)  and  the  dismissal 
by  King  Peter  of  Servia  from  his  army  of  the 
five  regicide  officers  concerned  (three  years 
ago)  in  the  murder  of  King  Alexander  and 
Queen  Draga,  which  Great  Britain  had  ac- 
cepted as  justification  for  resuming  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Belgrade  government.  Our 
own  relations  with  Turkey  entered  upon  a 
new  phase  last  month  with  the  elevation  of 
our  ministry  at  Constantinople  to  an  embassy. 
Minister  John  G.  A.  Leishinan  becomes  our 
first  ambassador  to  the  Porte.  He  will  now 
be  in  a  position  to  deal  much  more  easily  and 
effectively  with  the  various  vexed  and  long- 
standing questions  between  the  United  States 
and  Turkey. 
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Alymlin,  tin'  okKinent  leaner  «>f  th<* 

iR'USUIItH. 


Xabuk«)V.  n  lead«»r  of  the  Ccnistitn- 
tlonal  iK-mcMTats. 


UfKlicln'V,  orntor  of  the 
lec-tiuiU.** 


Int.-l- 
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THUKE  OK  THK  AliMi:ST  I>AI(L1AMI-:>'TAUIA.NS   IN  THK  KirsSlAX    IH'MA. 


-  .    The  net  result  of  tlio  first  inc»ni]i 

Progress  of        ^  ,. 

the  Russian   oi   pariiainenturv    goveriiineiit    in 

masses  of  the  people  are  c<>noerne«],  dissatis- 
faction witli  tlie  Duma  and  a  deepening  and 
intensifying  hatred  for  tlie  old  rctjimc,  wliieh 
ignores  the  existence  of  a  Uussian  parliament 
and  still  attempts  to  shelter  itself  behind  the 
bayonets  of  the  army.  The  terrible  massacre 
of  Jews  at  Bialystok  in  the  first  part  of  June 
(conservative  accounts  i)ut  the  deatlis  at  be- 
tween 400  and  500),  and  in  other  sections  of 
the  empire,  in  almost  all  of  \Vhicli  actual 
particij)ati<^n  by  the  troops  and  government 
officials  lias  been  proven,  and  the  revolt  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  at  widt^ly  separated  mili- 
tary  points,  emphasizt*  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion, whicli  is  verging  rapidly  up(>n  civil  war. 
Jew-baiting  by  official  iustigatiun  is  always 
the  first  act  in  the  drama  <»f  Russian  repres- 
sion. In  this  case  the  special  investigating 
committ>'««  which  was  at  onc<.'  sr-nt  out  by  the 
Duma  has  securetl  indubitable  pn>ofs  of  official 
connivance  and  participatit»n  in  the  outrag<*s 
of  the  mob.  The  police  instigator  of  the  Hia- 
lystok  massacre  has,  moreover,  been  ]»romc)te<l 
••for  his  loyalty."  The  agrarian  situation  lias 
become  wor.s«^ :  starving  j>easaiits  an»  burning 
estates  and  villages  ;  murder,  mbbery,  and 
outrage  are  on  th(j  increa.se  ;  and  the  labor 
organizations  an*  talking  of  another  general 
strike.  The  financial  con«lition  of  the  national 
government  is  progressiv<'ly  on  the  decline. 
(On  June  1 1  Russian  imperial  bonds  touclied 
72,  the  lowest  i)oint  since  before  the  Japanese 
War.)     The  mutterings  of  discontent  in   the 


army  and  navy  have  reached  the  ( 'ossncks  and 
the  regiments  of  the  guard.  Meanwhile.  il.»' 
Czar  plays  tennis  at  I*eterhof.  He  shows  his 
utter  incapacity  to  grasp  tlie  situation  by  hand- 
ing (on  June  1 8)  to  Premier  <joremykin  a  ukase 
dissolving  the  Duma,  leaving  a  blank  spac«» 
for  his  reactionary  premier  to  fdl  in  the  date. 
At  th(?  same  hour  Mr.  Kokoshkine.  one  of  tin- 
leaders  uf  tlie  Constitutional  Democrats  in  tin- 
parliament,  boldly  announces  in  <»j»en  session  : 

If  it  dares  tofigbt,  the  Kovernnieiit  can.  of  course, 
disperse  the  parliament  ;  but  tlie  victory  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy would  only  Ixi  temporary.  It  would  in- 
evitably l)e  followed  shortly  by  a  bh>ody  revolution, 
which  would  not  leave  h  stick  of  tlie  present  gov- 
ernment standing.  The  p]mperor  must  choo>e  be- 
tween a  real  constitutional  government  and  the  los^, 
not  only  of  his  crown,   but  probably  of  his  liead. 

,4/  •  .        ^  A  definite  crisis  in  the  conflict  be- 

Ministry  and  ,         ,  ...  , 

Duma        tween  the  (  zar  and  Ins  peopl**  was 
Lock  Horns,    y^,^^.\^,,^{  ^,^  May 'J*;,  when  J'remi«-r 

(ion*mykin  refused,  in  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror, to  agree  to  most  of  tlu?  j)roiK).saLs  of  t];e 
l)uma's  address  to  the  throne.  Thr  hall  was 
crowded  t«>  listen  to  the  minist(M-ial  ann<»;;nce- 
m<*nt.  which  was  read  by  the  ])remier  in  a 
low,  hurrie<l  tone  and  rec«'ivcd  in  ominous 
silence.  The  government  i>roi»osetl  no  tlef- 
inite  jilans.  it  sim[«ly  suggested  mo<lifica- 
tions  of  the  Duma's  ideas.  The  statement 
declaretl  that  full  j»olitical  amnesty  couM  not 
be  granted,  although  partial  abrogation  of 
martial  law  and  other  extreme  measures 
might  beliDped  for.  The  Dumas  solutii>n  of 
the  agrarian  ])roblem  was  n-jrcted  as  inter- 
fering with  tlie  rights  of  property,   and  the 
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tion  of  tlie  responsibility  of  ministers 
th^  abolition  of  the  upper  house  was  de- 
«1  to  Itc  beyond  the  province  of  the  Duma, 
?e  it  would  involve  radical  alterations 
e  fundmmental 
On  one  ain- 
oint  only  did 
linistry  and 
?iar  yield  to 
omm, — that  of 
nal  suffrage, 
ling  that  of 
n,  although  it 
nly  intimated 
le  governing 
Is  that  this 
e  s  s  i  o  n  was 
on  tho  l»<?lief 
iinlvers:il  suf- 
w  i.u  1  d  pro- 
x  I)nnia  of  loss 
i\  views   til  an 

resent  one.  The  ministry  admits  the  im- 
nce  ol  the  agrarian  problem  and  the  ne- 
y  for  providing  land  for  the  peasants,  but 
res  thai  the  Duma's  plan  is  not  only  iin- 
:cal.  I  •m  inadmissible.  The  government's 
[le  oontein [dates  the  distribution,  through 
^asants'  bank,  of  25,000,000  acres  of  land. 
Ii.  with  the  clearing  of  6,000,000  acres  of 
rial  f'.'rests  and  the  voluntary  sale  of 
ite  estates  (there  are  between  8,000,000 
l*.0O(»,OuO  acres  of  these  offered  for 
.  is  fxpected  to  meet  the  land-liunger 
e  peasfints  without  forced  expropriation, 
h  is  advocated  by  the  Radical  leaders. 


A.  p.  I8YOIJBKT,  Wno  SUC- 
CEEDS rOUNT  LAMHDOIIFF 
A8  KL'SSfAN  .M1M8TEH  OF 
FOREIGN   AFFAIRS. 
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The  Duma  received  the  Goremy- 
kin  })rugramme  as  practically  a 
declaration  of  war.  'in  a  debate 
h  lasted  eight  hours,  every  party  in  the 
ament  strongly  attacked  the  government, 
iead'-rs  in  the  <lebate  being  the  four 
t:«:-3i  whose  portraits  we  present  to  our 
•rs  this  month.  Dr.  Rodichev,  one  of  the 
lituiional  Democratic  leaders,  is  an  orator 
iiv  of  comparis<m  with  Mirabeau.  He 
longed  the  premier  in  the  declaration 
"it  is  not  the  government,  but  the  r(»p- 
itatives  of  the  people  lit^re  asseml)l«'(l, 
must  tiecide  what  is  best  for  the  welfare 
»•  country.''  lie  declare*!,  further,  that 
ruposals  of  the  government  were  inade- 
?  and  inadmissible,  and  demanded  that 
linistry  resign  to  make  way  for  a  cabinet 
lich  the  nation  could  have  confidence. 
•labukov,  another  leader  of  the  dominant 
%  followed  with  an  impassioned  appeal 


for  concerted  action.  Mr.  Lednicki,  the  Po- 
lish leader,  who  has  already  been  character- 
ized as  the  abl(!st  parliamentarian  in  P]urope, 
spoke  for  the  subordinate  nationalities.  More 
than  one  of  the  Duma  members  is  now  making 
an  international  rejmtation  as  a  parliamentary 
leader,  and  Mr.  William  Jennings  Rryan,  on 
his  tour  around  the  world,  listened  for  an 
hour  or  more  to  the  debate  and'  remarked 
admiringly  upon  tlie  parliamentary  skill  of 
the  mem'ners  and  the  patience  of  tliat  body  in 
waiting  for  the  full  assertion  and  recognition 
of  its  rights.  Following  Mr.  Tjcdnicki.  the 
peasant  leader,  Alyadin,  warned 'the  minis- 
try that  the  Duma  alone  stood  between  the 
government  and  a  bloody  revolution.  ''The 
government  asks  us  to  emigrate.  We  do  not 
want  to,  and  we  will  not  do  so  AVe  demand 
land,  and  will  accept  no  compromise.  .  .  . 
Even  j)arliament  may  not  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  p(!Oj)le.  The  elementary 
forces,  once  aroused,  \vill  sweep  both  parlia- 
ment and  goveinment  to  common  ruin.'*  And ' 
finally  Count  lleyden,  the  leader  of  the  most 
conservative  party,  demanded  a  new  cabinet. 
A  resolution  was  then  adopted,  with  only 
three  opposing  votes,  demanding  the  imme- 
diate resignation  of  the  (roremykin  ministiy 
and  its  replacement  by  a  cabinet  possessing 
the  confidence  of  the  entire  nation. 


The  Czar 

Stilt 
Vaoiltatea. 


In  reply  to  the   Duma's  demand 
for  its   resignation,  the  ministry, 
in    tJKj    name    of    the    Emperor, 
announced  that  it  would  not  resign  and  that 

the  lower  house 
had  exceeded  its 
prerogatives  in 
making  the  de- 
mand. Technical- 
ly, this  is  true, 
since  the  so-called 
fundamental  law, 
promulgated  be- 
fore the  formal  as- 
sembling of  the 
Duma,  declares 
that  the  right  of 
the  lower  house 
with  regard  to  th(^ 
ministry  is  one  of 
interpellation 
only.  The  auto- 
cratic rigime,  however,  in  its  contempt  for  the 
new  legislature,  whose  powt^-s  and  Resources  it 
does  not  yet  understand,  seems  likely  to  make 
the  same  terrible  mistake  as  thi^  French  nobles 
did  in  1 789.    The  attitude  of  the  upper  house 
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:  .  .-:«':!. J  M-.t  ti.e  I'aralh'l  l'(»r\v«MMi 
:»:.  ^I'lati-.-ri  aiiii  tlu*  Frf^ncli  ]{«»vnlii 
^'"  r-:i.;':..-.i  :he  {loHoil  of  the  Marats. 
'i:.  '.  li  ■'■  •=*5j.i»Tn-s.  wirli  tin.'  Termr 
'.i:.'.   ::::••  in  si^riil. 

T:.-  ;-!:in?  an  1  iiit»»iitions  ni  Japan 
f    :   :■  ihrf  i'Tii'iiiiig  up  uf  Manrliuria 
:  ■  tie  tra«.ir  of  the  world  and  tlu- 
:?;:■:  ■:■'  ti.o  t'iT»'niinaie  Korean  (iov- 
:•:•     ::-"'W     olT    tlie     suzerainty    nf 
Tr  ::.e  F:ir  Eastern  topics  of  priuu» 
i;r:i:^   May  an-l   June.      -Vn^.rdin^ 
■:;;1  ii-u-5::i]»er  statement  issued  latf 
r  :v:   i?.H  Japanese  capital,   the   mill- 
■   ::.i<:rat:i'n   in    Manehuria  will    sn«.n 
ijl.v'l  ani  tl.i'  entire  rr^iun  opi.'ued  to 
::ai'-  at  tiie  earliest   possiMe   (►ppi-r- 
A    t::::i.'  rr    oi    railroail    enterprises 
::_'   stavt'ti    uuvier  siMni-«rovornin»'nlal 
?.  :i!;  :  ::  is  lelieveil  tliat  a  Manehurian 
■  »•   tloaird    I'V   Japan    in    tlie    nrar 
A^:::'Ui:h  the  <'hinese  foreijrn  <>flioe 
\V;-l*u)  still  tenipnrizfS  witli  (Jrrat 
:    th'"   matter  ol'   the    new   customs 
:i^r;i:ii:-::it'iir,  and  altiiough  the  authorities  at 
lVxi:i«'  sii'.l  hrsitate  to   promulgate  the  reg- 
u'a::  :is  I'-r  tin*  in  trance  of   foreigners   into 
the  Maiiihiirian  ports,  it  is  evident  that  China 
.s  ■  e^*i»!ii:iii:  Irss  suspicious  with  regard  to  the 
vlrsiiTiis  *.•:    the   <  Accidental   nations  on   Man- 
c:.i;::a.      In   tiiis  connection  we   note   a  new 
r-.'i;tt*  t'»  ti:e  Orient  inaugurated  from  .lajjan. 
ca!>jiir  at  <  'hint-seand  the  Kast  Indian  andCali- 
i-niian  ]K«rts.      A  r«volt  of  some  seriousness, 
sail!  tv»  i.ave  i-een  instigated  by  a  disinterfSt«Ml 
court  faction,  broke  out  early 
in  June  at  Seoul.     A  fter  sunie 
iiifticuity,  the  Japanese  mili- 
tary  forces  subdued   the   in- 
surgents.     The    Korean     au- 
thorities  now   recognize   the 
right  «>l'  the  Jai»anese  (Govern- 
ment to  issue  exeijuaturs  to 
all  foreign  consuls  in  Korea. 
Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  the  New 
York    banker    and    financial 
lead«'r,  who  has   recently  re- 
turned    from     an     extended 
tourthrougli  Japan,  is  liearty 
in  his  praise  of  the  post-1  'elluni 
temper  of  tin*  Japanese  peo- 
ple.    They  see   their  destiny 
plainly,    lie    declares,    but  do 
n<»t  complain  about  hardshi])8. 
ami   waste   no  time    boast imr 
nf  their   victory   in    tlie    late 
war  with  iUissia. 
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RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

(From  May  W  to  June  IS,  1906.) 


May  31. —The  Senate  passes  the  Military  Academy 
appropriation  bill,  the  lighthouse  bill,  and  the  Knox 

"immunity"   bill The    House   pas.seH  the  dii^lo- 

matic  and  consular  appropriation  bill. 

June  1.— The  Senate  passes  the  railroad-company 
liability  bill. 

June  2. — In  the  Senate,  the  resolution  requiring 
that  supplies  for  the  Panama  Canal  be  purchased  in 

this  country  is  passed The  House  discus.ses  the 

naturalization  bill. 

June  4. — The  House  passes  the  Niagara  Falls  bill 
under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

June  5.— The  Senate  pas.ses  the  naval  appropria- 
tion bill  and  discusses  the  conferees'  report  on  the 
railroad-rate  bill The  House  passes  the  bill  re- 
vising the  naturalization  laws. 

June  6. — The  Senate  continues  discussion  of  the 
conference  report  on  tlie  railroad-rate  bill.... The 
House  l>egins  consideration  of  the  sundry  civil  ap- 
propriation bill  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

June  7.— The  Senate  passes  the  Niagara  Falls 
preservation  bill  and  rejects  the  conference  report 
on  the  railroad-rate  bill. 

June  9.— The  Senate  passes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriation  bill  and  the  bill  prohibiting  cam- 
paign contributions  by  corporations. 

June  11.— In  the  Senate,  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity reports  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Smoot  (Rep.,  Utah)  are 
presented. 

June  12.— In  the  Senate,  the  conference  report 
on  the  Statehood  bill  is  withdrawn  and  presented 
again,  after  amendment  by  the  conferees ;  the  bill 
extending  the  time  during  which  cattle  may  be  in 

transportation  without  unloading  is  passed The 

House  sends  back  to  the  conferees  the  conference 
report  on  the  railroad-rate  bill. 

June  13. — The  Senate  adopts  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Statehood  bill In  the  House,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  completes  a  sub.stitute  for  the 
Beveridge  meat-insi)ection  bill  which  places  the  cost 
of  inspection  on  the  Government. 

June  14.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Benson  (Rep.,  Kan.) 
is  seate<l  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Burton,  resigne<l 

The  House  adopts  the  conference  report  on  the 

Statehood  bill. 

June  15. — In  the  House,  the  sundry  civil  appro- 
priation bill  is  amended  to  provide  that  no  part  of 
the  appropriation  for  work  on  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama shall  be  used  for  other  than  a  lock  canal ;  an 
amendment  allowing  purchase  of  canal  supplies 
abroad  is  voted  down. 

June  16. — The  House  passes  the  sundry  civil  ai)- 
propriation  bill  and  the  Senate  resolution  directing 
that  supplies  for  the  Panama  Canal  be  purchased 
in  this  country. 

June  18.— The  Senate  passes  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio 

River  Ship  Canal  bill The  House  sends  back  to 

the  Committee  on  Agriculture  the  meat-inspection 
bill. 


BON.  AICDBEW  L,.  HARRIS,  OF  OHIO. 

tWbo  became  g'overnor  of  Ohio,  last  month,  on  the 
death  of  Governor  Pattison.) 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

May  21. — The  Senate  pa.H.ses  the  legislative,  execu- 
tirt,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill. 

May  23. — The  Senate  passes  the  immigration  bill, 
imprj»iDg  furtlier  restrictions  on  the  entry  of  defec- 
live  cUs^es. 

May  24.— The  Senate  pas.ses  the  bill  relieving  de- 
aatuppd  alcohol  from  internal-revenue  tax.... The 
HuQ^  di:»ciui0es  the  tariff. 

May  25. — The  Senate  passes  a  rider  attached  to 
tbt  a^cti Rural  appropriation  bill  providing  for  a 
more  careful  inspection  of  meats  intended  for  inter- 
^ute  trade  ;    the    Philippine  coinage  bill   is  also 

piitf«d The  House  disagrees  to  the  Senate  amend- 

mtni-s  to  the  railroad-rate  bill  and  sends  the  bill  to 
o>nferrDce  :  over  two  hundred  private  pension  bills 
art  paK^secL 

May  28.— In  the  Senate,  Messrs.  Elkins  (Rep.,  W. 
Vjl*.  Cullom  (Rep.,  111.),  and  Tillman  (Dem.,  S.  C.) 

ATt  appointed  conferees  on  the  railroad-rate  bill 

The  Hoose  discusne*  District  of  Columbia  business. 

May  20.— The  Senate  passes  the  post-office  appro- 
priatloo  bill.... In  the  House,  the  diplomatic  and 
ooDsnlar  appropriation  bill  is  under  consideration. 
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THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  RE^IEIVS. 


POUTICt  AND  QOVERNMBNT-AMBRICAN. 

May  ai.— Prt»Hi(lent  Roosevelt  appoints  Edward 
:S.  Kowler  appraiser  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  to 

succeed    George   \V.    Whitehead,    resigned The 

United  States  Supreme  Court  affirms  a  conviction 
of  Unite<l  States  Senator  Burton  (Rep.,  Kan.),  who 
was  found  guilty  of  using  his  influence  with  the 
Post-Office  Department  in  behalf  of  the  Rialto  Com- 
pany, of  St.  Louis. 

May  22.— Governor  Higgins,  of  Xew  York,  signs 
the  Page  mortgage  recording  tax  bill ;  by  the  sign- 
ing of  five  bills.  Governor  Higgins  abolishes  the 
direct  State. tax  in  New  York  for  the  first  time  in 
sixty-five  years. 

May  29.— The  Democratic  State  convention  meets 
at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

May  31. — Tennessee  Democrats    nominate    Con- 

gressman  Malcolm   R.   Patterson  for  governor 

The  Lincoln  Republicans  of  Pennsylvania  nominate 

Lewis  Emery,  Jr.,  for  governor The  Delaware 

Ijegislature  meets  in  extra  session. 

June  1.— The  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges 
.  and  Elections  votes  that  Senator  Reed  Smoot  (Rep., 
I'tah)  is  not  entitleil  to  his  seat,  but  votes  down 
resolutions  to  declare  his  seat  vacant. 

.hine  4.— President  RiH>sevelt  sends  to  Congress  a 
H|HH*lal  mesfiage  transmitting  a  report  made  to  him 
by  (\)minissioner  of  I^HlH»r  Charles  P.  Neill  and 
Jamen  li,  Reynolds  of  investigations  into  conditions 
of  the  nteat-)>acking  houses  of  Chicago. 

J  une  A.— Missouri  Democrats  strongly  indorse  the 
candlilacy  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  for  President 

In  UMW (iovernor  Chamberlain,  of  Oregon  (Dem.), 

is  ivOItH'ttHl,  while  the  Congres.Hional  elections  are 
won  by  Republicans. 

J  uue  i\.  PtMinsylvania  Republicans  nominate  ex- 
Mayor  Kd  win  S.Stuart,  of  Philadelphia,  for  governor. 

June  8.— (Juveriu»r  Warfield,  of  Maryland,  ap- 
IHilnl^  Wllllrtiu  Pinkney  Whyte  Unitetl  States  Sen- 
ator to  succeed  the  late  A.  P.  Gorman. 

JuneU.  Senator  Blackburn  (Dem.,  Ky.)  is  elected 
minority  U«mler  in  the  Senate. 

Jut»e  12.— The  Chicago  packers  are  found  guilty 
in  the  Cuit^Hl  States  District  Court  in  Kansas  City 
of  accept  iuK  concessions  from  the  Chicago,  Burling- 

t«Hi  tS:  Qulncy  Hailroml  Compiiny The  Delaware 

LeKlHlutiiio  oloctM  Col.  Henry  DuPont,  Reimblican, 
Unll«Ml  States  Senator. 

Jiiu««  u..-.(\,i.  U.  H.  I.  (Joddard  accepts  the  nomi- 
nation «»f  the  Dfuiocratic  ludepeiKlent  party  for 
UnltiMl  States  Senator  from  HhcMle  Island. 

Jmn«  \{\,  President  Roosevelt  .signs  the  bill  ad- 
mit ting  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  to  the 
Union  HK  ono  State  and  i>ermitting  Arizona  and 
New  Mfxini  to  come  in  under  the  same  conditions 
If  each  HO  ilfhirc. 

.Iiiric  IK.  ThodtMitliof  (TOvernorPattison(Dem.), 
of  t»hh»,  gIvi'Mtho  Uepublican  party  complete  control 

of  Mil*  Hintc The  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 

vermiry  of  thi^  first  national  Republican  convention 
1m  lN*giin  at  IMiiladelphia. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN. 

May  10.  A  deput.ation  of  fpur  hundred  women 
vUlt.  th««   hrltlHh  premier  at  the  Xpreign  office  and 


demand  the  right  to  vote;  the  premier  expresses 
sympathy  with  the  movement. 

May  20. — President  Palma,  of  the  Cuban  republic, 

is  inaugurated  for  a  second  term The  Austrian 

crown  and  Council  of  Ministers  decide  to  refuse  the 

Hungarian  demand  for  a  separate  tariff Second 

ballots  in  the  French  elections  result  in  the  return  of 
an  increased  number  of  Radicals  and  Socialists. 

May  21. — The  Czar  of  Rus.sia  refuses  to  receive 
personally  the  Duma*s  address  in  reply  to  his  speech. 

May  22.— The  Canadian  finance  minister  intro- 
duces his  budget,  showing  a  surplus  of  <i7, 860,000 

The  new  Hungarian  parliament  is  opened  by  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  ;  in  the  speech  from  the  throne 
a  bill  providing  for  universal  suffrage  is  promised. 

May  23.— In  the  German  Reichstag,  Herr  Ba.s.ser- 
man  and  Herr  Rebel  sharply  criticise  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  government The  Rus.sian  Govern- 
ment i.<«sues  a  .statement  giving  as  a  reason  for  the 
refusal  to  grant  full  amnesty  the  restless  state  of  the 
country. 

May  25. — A  British  royal  commission  is  apiK>int«<l 
to  report  on  questions  relating  to  the  health  and 

safety  of  miners The  Cape  Colony  imrliament  is 

opened. 

May  26.  — Tlie  Russian  ministerial  declaration 

opposes  every  recommendation  of  the  Duma The 

German  Reichstag  reject*  the  vote  of  cre<lit  for  the 

salary  of  the  secretary  for  the  colonies Herr  von 

Justh  is  elected  president  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
Hungarian  parliament  at  Budapest. 

May  27. — The  Austro-IIungarian  tariff  dispute  is 
regarded  as  settled. 

May  28.— The  elections  in  Crete  give  a  decided 

majority    to    Prince   George's   government The 

'  Russian  Duma,  disregarding  the  declaration  of  the 
ministers,  discusses  measures  for  the  l)etterment  of 

the  people The  governments  in  the  British  House 

of  Commons,  invokes  a  closure  rule  and  carries  the 
first  clause  of  the  education  bill  by  a  majority  of  203. 

May  29. — The  King  of  Servia  places  the  principal 

regicides  on  the  retired  li.st The  Belgian  elections 

show  an  increase  of  28  per  cent,  in  the  Liberal  vote. 

May  30.— A  deficit  of  about  ^,52,000,000  in  the 
French  budget  is  disclosed. 

June  1.— The  debate  on  the  agrarian  problem  is 
continued  in  the  Russian  Duma. 

June  5.— The  Russian  Duma  adopts  measures 
showing  an  intention  to  act  without  regard  to  the 
desires  of  the  Czar  ;  agrarian  risings  are  reportetl  in 
four  Russian  provinces. 

June  6.— Violent  speeches  against  the  government 
are  made  at  the  sessions  of  the  Russian  Duma. 

June  7. — Sir  Edward  Clarke,  M.P.,  resigns  his  seat 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons  owing  to  a  disii- 
greement  with  his  constituents  over  tariff  reform 

The  Spanish  ministry  formed  by  Premier  Moret 

resigns Plans  are  announced  for  the  coronation 

of  King  Haakon  of  Norway  on  June  22. 

June  8. — Henri  Bris.son  is  elected  permanent  pres- 
ident of  the  French  Chaml)er  of  Deputies  by  a  vote 
of  382  out  of  428. 

June  9.— The  resignation  of  the  Guatemalan  cab- 
inet is  announced. 

June  11.— The  Conservative  Association  of  the 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  Et^ENTS. 


Cftjal  LonfloQ  naminnteft  Alfretl  Lytrelton  ta  sue- 
«e««i  If,  Ije^^E^.  and  Sir  F.  Han  bury  la  »*acceed  Sir 
EHvninl  CUrke. 

J  a  lie  12. — The  French  CAbinet.  anDuinices  its  pri> 
j^miume  lo  the  Chamber  of  Depur.ieii, 


^^Tfa: 


INTERNATtOHAt.  RELATIONS. 


P 


y  lf>, — Cireftt  Britain  pitltiresses  ji  second  nate 
ta  the  ChiDe«e  Oo%'erunieut  with  r«?rer*?ne(!  to  the 
eaitom^  edict* . .  .t'nited  Stjit*?^  warsliijis  fttid  a  r<?ve- 
vm  ctitt*^  are  6eni  to  intercept  revohuiouary  ex- 
pnlitioa^  a4^ins.t  Santo  Domingfj. 

MM!f  Sl.-^Barcm  Komuriv  i?*  uppoint-efl  Japanese 

MfnhfFiliflnr  tn  fTrrrir  Britain Fighting  oc'Otim  i\i 

MMedoDEa  betwrt'u  Turki*  ami  Servians  aud  Wal* 
titifl  firrek*:  the  Koumauiai*  Governs  en  t 
tti«  ejtpiil>it>n  (»f 
Anvmber  of  tlrt?ek^, . . 
Aiemi-iiJlieial  tturitini^ 
k  iii&iied  id   Uem^iiny 
fidatiTelo  AngloKti-- 
flui    iiegotiifctk»nc>    Hf- 
f«cl!uK     territory 
l««ttbpd  by  the  Bugdiul 
B*fl«raj,  which  is  Im*- 
iog:  eoti  f^t  rurt^  utidtT 
m  GvrrtiHti  eonee?wiiiin. 

Xr-iv  2.\  — ^'lif  Brit* 

-  •  t»f  Ci^iniiiuiiH 

I   rtfj^iliHiou  lij 

lira  effirct  that   ftirther 

f¥fi»nii»  4Ute  nei*iltHl  iti 

Hacvfloniu. 

M»j  "3ft,  —  Anjl«VHMi- 
<lur  Wright  i*  reoeiveil 
fii  Ti«ki'>  by  shi?  Em- 
p»aritC  Jttpiin — The 
IsliftiAUotuLl  Postal 
Ccntgi^Mi  at  Honie  ad- 
|oiim«  II  f  t «'  r  f^i^tiiii^ 
tln!  fft«a,i«?x  prevlmiJ^ly 
igivetl  0|»*Ji. 

May  ?7.*— U    U    an- 

ntici^l    that    f»reei^e 
d«t*Kleil    TO  break 
4;»l«tuatic    rein- 
wit  b    Horininn^ii 

biT^  f|fl?rtiWi  trj  retain 
[)rn&aiii*nt  o*i>trrd  of 
ManrliUriJitt  raiLniacl>^. 

Hmy  ife.— The  Timni- 
cfipaJ  coiiiicil  ctf  Panama  **sks  the  Unitet!  Stat€s  tu 
lat«»rTf!De  in  tb«  t-oming  eleclionH. 

Mmf  ^. — A  new  Anglo-French  conventinn  for  the 
Mimitation  of  the  BHlish  and  French  po^fiiessiionH 
tetweifit  the  Niger  and  I*i*ke  Chad  i»  signed  In  Ixm- 
(Jkm  by  %\t  ¥k\vtt%n\  Qr^y  ami  the  Freucli  amlia^ 
AA^or, . . ,  Emperor  Franeis  J*i!*eph  of  Austr  ia  receives 
AmbfWHtttlor  Franci.H.  of  tlie  Ignited  States. 

Mmj  30.— The  Cuban  i^enate  parses  tlie  Angifi- 
Cttbtta  treaty  ait  atnetided  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign H«bfct)otj^ 

Jane S,— It  i*  annuitUQefl  that  Sweden  will  liave 
no  tgfWCHLtitAtir^^  at  the  coronation  of  King  Ilat^kon 


THE  LATK  jr^SEPn   A.   W>n  f  r.in   k,    1  ]j!J!^K   iV  T\ir, 

wv.  PAUL  *■plo^KI;u  iMii:?is."' 

tMr*  WhtsetcH-k,  who  died  at  St.  r*atd  on  May!**  %f  tht?  aste 
of  fteventy-Hvf,  whm  cjoh  ttf  tJH'  plofiiwr  journibllsia  of 
iliu  Wts^t.  Ill  htei  chui^ien  cHllliit?  lie  wa*»  ttn  hitvllectnal 
f<jrc«?  i»f  the  tirst  tuiiKnUtidtr.) 


June  11,— The  Aii8trian  fprelffti  TOtniMter.  C<innt 
Goluchowi*ki^  in  a  speech  on  relations  with  other  pow- 
er^it  declaires  that  Ausiria^j*  altii  ia  to  presterve  {leace, 

June  18*— The  administration  of  this  Cotjsco  Free 
St  at**  taken  the  position  that  no  power  hn^  a  right  t« 
interfere  on  behalf  of  the  Congo  natives. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

>!ay  Ifl.— The  Simplon  Tunnel  is  formally  oj>ened 
by  the  passing  of  Kin^t  Victor  Fmjnanner.H  train. 

May  21K  — Fifteen  Turks  are  ki^ed  and  twenty- 
three  wound  e<l  by  Chriatian^  in  three  Mjwieflonian 
V  i  t  lagea. 

May  *31.— William  Hh  Stnart,  American  vjce-coti* 
Rul   at    B/itntii,   is   shot   and    killed    liy  unknown 

men  near  his  home General  Morales,  the  former 

president  of  Santo  \hy* 
mingo,  arrives  at  St» 
Thomas  from  Porto 
Hico. 

May  *23.— Turkish 
troops  pnt  to  flight  a 
)mnd  of  Greuk^  who 
attempt  to  }uirn  a 
Bulgarian  vjllay;e  near 
MonaJ*t  i  r.-*.  Heavy 
rainH  force  the  uieiu* 
Ijer^  of  the  observatory 
sTjiSf  on  Mount  Vesu- 
vius to  leave  their  [Hi^t. 
May  til^.  —  Pe  unsy  1  - 
viitiia  Itailroad  odi- 
olali^  lief  ore  the  Inter^-^ 
s>tate  C  o  ni  m  e  r  e  e4 
ConiTnissioUi  at  Ph i  la- 
del  pliia,  tell  uf  tlit^lr 
holdings*  of  Htoek  tn 
coal  companje>  \  the 
boanl  of  djrectx^m  of 
the  rvjtKl  appoint^}  ft 
eomniittee  to  make  an _ 
investigation. 

May  !M.  — The  re- 
uniiiu  of  the  Presby- 
tedan  Church  in  the 
Cnite^i  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  tlie  Cumber- 
latid  Presbyterian 
C  h  n  re  h  ih  coni  pie  led 
at  Dca  M<»ines»  Iowa, 
and  Decatur*  III. 

May  ^^n— At  an  in- 
fpiiry  I M?  fore  the  Inter^itate  Com  merci*  Com  mission  p 
at  Cleveland,  a  former  Siuudard  Oil  employee  testi- 
fles  to  having  l>een  hirtKl  to  drive  conii>etitor8  out  of 
business  in  northern  Ohio. ».  .The  grand  jury  of  the  ] 
ITuited  StAt#s  Circuit  Court  at  Nusshville*  Teujj,,  re- 
turns indictments  against  eighty  ferttUzer  manu* 
facturers  who  are  declared  to  have  formed  a  trust. 

May  3(1— Tlte  strike  which  began  at  OdeJiNi  eX' 
tends  to  nearly  uH  the  Blaek  Sea  port?*  of  Ku!*sia. 

May  'J7.— Several  l>ombs  are  thrown  at  a  review 
of  troops  at  Sevastopol. 

M a y  28, — Eig h  t  pe rs*i n s  are  k i ! led  and  twe n  ty- tw*o 
injnriMl  in  an  accident  on  the  Itoutsville  &  Naah* 
ville  Railroad  at  LouisviUtJ. 
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May  80.— Twenty-two  lives  are  lost  in  the  wreck 

of  the  British  ship  Lifttnore  on  the  Chilean  coast 

President  Roosevelt  delivers  Memorial  Day  addresses 
at  Portsnioutli,  Va.,  and  before  the  student**  at 
Hampton  Institute.... The  twelfth  annual  I^ake 
Mohonk  conference  on  international  arbitration  is 

opened One  of  the  Armour  grain   elevators  in 

Chicago  is  destroyed    by    fire Floods    do   great 

damage  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

May  31. — A  bomb  is  tlirown  at  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Spain  while  they  are  returning  to  the 
palace  after  tlieir  wedding  in  Madrid  ;  twenty-four 
l>ersons  are  killed. 

June  1. — The  funeral  of  Ilenrik  Ibsen  is  held  in 

(^hristiania,  Norway Several  men  are  killed  in  a 

riot  at  Col.  W.  C.  (ireene's  mines  in  Mexico. 

June  2.— The  funeral  of  Michael  Davitt  is  held  in 

Dublin Quiet  is  restored  at    Cananea,   Mexico, 

with  the  American  and  Mexican  oflicial.H  in  full 
control. 

June  11.— The  public  schools  in  the  Philippines 
are  oi)ened  ;  it  is  estimated  that  half  a  million  native 
cliildreu  attend  the  st».ssions. 

June  1*2.— A  special  jubilee  performance  in  honor 
of  Pollen  Terry  is  given  at  the  Drury  Lane  Tlieater, 
in  I^ondon. 

June  14. — A  Jewish  anarchist,  having  thrown  a 
Ixmib  into  a  procession  at  Bialystok,  Russia,  the 
Christians  sack  the  town  and  murder  about  two 
hundred  Jews. 

June  15. — Thirteen  well-known  Nebraska  cattle 
men  are  indicted  for  alleged  land  frauds. 

June  16. — A  Japanese  transport  strikes  a  mine 
off  the  coast  of  Korea  and  sinks  immediately  ;  fifty 
men  are  missing. 

June  18.— King   Haakon  of  Norway  arrives  at 

Chri.Htiansand  and  is  warmly  greeted The  Cotton 

Manufacturers'  Association  at  Fall  River,  Mass., 
offers  to  guarantee  a  profit-sharing  dividend  of  5  per 
cent,  to  oiHTatives. 

OBITUARY. 

May   10.— Paul  Bernard   Gerhard,  of  St.   Louis, 

Mo.,  entomologist George  E.  McNeill,  of  Boston, 

Mass.,  a  writer  on  economic  subjects,  known  as  the 
''father  of  the  eiglit-hour  movement,"  69. 

May  21.— Justice  Jonathan  Dixon,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  Jersey,  67. 

May  23.— Henrik  Ibsen,  the  Norwegian  poet  and 

dramatist,  78  (see  page  37) Col.  Robert  S.  Moore, 

veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  79. 

May  24.  —  Col.  W.  F.  Switzler,  of  Columbia, 
Mo.,  recognized  as  the  oldest  editor  in  the  United 
States,  87. 

May  26.— Edmund  Ixingley,  of  Glade  Springs, 
Va.,  one  of  the  founders  of  Emory  and  Henry  Col- 
lege, 87 Ex-Congressman  Ira  E.  Rider,  of  New 

York,  35. 

May  27.— Dr.  Darwin  D.  Eads,  of  Paris,  Ky.,  med- 
ical practitioner  and  lx>tanist. 

May  28.— Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Whiting,  of  East 
Charlemont,    Mass.,   a    noted    ante-bellum    pastor, 

b8 Daniel  Lord   Brinton,   of  Baltimore,   Md.,   a 

well-known    corporation   lawyer,  48 Charles  H. 

Knox,  of  New  York,  former  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  of  the  Municipal  Civil  Service 
Commission,  54. 


May  29.— Dr.  George  A.  Ketchum,  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Alabama,  81 James  E.  Scripps,  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  founder  and  for  many  ye^irs  publisher 
of  the  Detroit  News,  71. 

May  SO.-nMichael  Davitt,  the  well-known   Irish 

leader,  60  (see  page  81) Dr.   Charles  Warren ne 

Allen,  of  New  York,  noted  physician  and  autiior  of 
a  number  of  medical  works,  52. 

May  31.— Zara  Freeborne,  of  Hudson,  X.  Y.,  a 
sculptor,  45. 

June  1.— Daniel  N.  Ix>ckwood,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

a  well-known  lawyer  and  ex-Congressman.   ri2 

Lieut. -Col.  James  McMillan,  U.S.A.  (retired),  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  ?i. 

June  2. — Mrs.  Isabella  Walcot,  of  the  Lyceum 
Stock  Company,  for  many  years  a  well-known  player. 

June  4.— Arthur  Pue  Gorman,  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  67 Sir   Charles    Tennant, 

formerly  member  of  Parliament  for  Glasgow,  73 

John  C.  New,  for  many  years  proprietor  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Journaly  and  ex-consul-general  to  Jjon- 

don,  75 Col.  Andrew  Glassel  Dickin.son,  of  New 

York,  a  Confederate  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  71. 

June  5. — Charles  Dana,  of  New  York,  banker  and 

railroad  president,  81 Miss  Emeline  W.  Fitch,  of 

New  York,  who  befriende<l  many  students,  59 

Albert  C.  Reuter,  of  New  York,  a  wood  engraver  for 
Harper's  Weekly  and  Frank  Leslie's  Weekly  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  connected  with  the  photo-engrav- 
ing work  of  the  REVIEW  of  Reviews  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  70. 

June  6. — Karl  Robert  Eklward  von  Hartmann,  of 
Berlin,  the  German  philosopher,  64. 

June  7.— Ex-Justice  George  C.  Barrett,  of  tlie  New 
York  State  Supreme  Court,  68. 

June  8.— Lynde  Harrison,  of  New  Haven.  Conn., 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Connecticut  1>ar,  65. 

June  10. — Richard  John  Seddon,  Prime  Minister 

of  New  Zealand,  61 Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  the 

well-known  woman  physician,  64. 

June  11.— Rt.  Rev.  John  B.  Delany,  Roman  Cath- 
olic Bishop  of  the  Dioce.se  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  41 
. . .  .Greu.  Ralph  Brandreth,  of  Bellport,  Long  Island, 
46. ...Seflor  Castellano,  former  Spanish  mini.ster  of 
finance  and  afterward  governor  of  the  Bank  of  Spain 
....Ex- Just  ice  George  W.  Brown,  of  Chicago,  47. 

June  14. — Robert  B.  Roo.sevelt,  of  New  York, 
uncle  of  President  Roo.sevelt  and  prominent  as  a 
lawyer,  author,    politician,  and  sportsman,  77.... 

Prince  Cariati,  Italian  minister  to  Brazil Henry 

O.  Houghton,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  of  the  publish- 
ing firm  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  50. 

June  15.— Rev.  Edward  B.  Hodge,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  65. 

June  16.— Congressman  Rufus  Ezekiel  I^.ster,  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  69 Harrison  E.  Webster,  ex-presi- 
dent of  Union  College,  66 Asahel   K.  Eaton,  of 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  inventor  and  scientist,  84 Ed- 

mond  Lyons,  a  well-known  character  actor,  61. 

June  17.— Harry  Nelson  Pillsbury,  the  chess  ex- 
pert, 34 —  Gen.  Howard  L.  Porter,  a  leading  shoe 
manufacturer  and  philanthropist  of  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  59. 

June  18.— Gov.  John  M.  Pattison,  of  Ohio,  59. 


SOME    AMERICAN    AND    FOREIGN    CARTOONS 

OF  THE    MONTH. 


••Next  !»'— Prom  the  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland). 


^IVmCE  IN  LEADIKO  BTR1XG8." 

Kot  iw  blind  as  some  would  like  her  to  be. 
From  the  Press  (Philadelphia). 


COXOUES8  AND  THE  SACRED  BIT^L. 

The  aprricultnral  committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives demonstrates  its  idea  of  "taking  a  bull  by  the 
horns."— Prom  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 
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(jke:  I  HOPE  I  GET  t'LE.\xi:i)  LP  BEFouE  HE  (iETS  BACK  1 "— Froiii  tlio  Ohio  State  Joumal  (Columbus). 


f>UftUCpROTCCT»n 


UNXLE  SAM  18  DAZED  AND  DAFT,  AXD  NO  WONDER; 

From  the  Herald  (Salt  Lake  City*. 


WHAT  18  THE  USE  OF  BARBINO  THE  DOOR  AND  LEAVING 
THE  WINDOW  OPEN  ? 

From  the  Brooklyn  EagU  (New  York^ 


CAUSE  FOR  JOY  IN  THE  SENATE. 

From  the  I{c4^ord   (Philadelphia). 


WILL  IT  BE  A  DOUBLE  WEDDING  ? 

Uncle  Sam  :  "  I  now  pronouace  you  twain  one  flesh/ 
From  the  Chrtmide  (Chicago). 


SOME  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH, 
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;^'//\»/',^)^•• 


THE  BRYAN  ROLMNO  8TOXE  IS  GATHERING  M088.— From  the  J»^«mai  (MinneapolisL 


VAITTNO  FOR  THE  RETURN  OF  UR.  WILLIAM 
JCnOKOS  BRTAN. 

\  the  World  (New  York). 


ABSENCE  MAKES  THE  REAKT  GROW   FOXDER.*' 

From  the  Press  (New  York). 
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T>4C   PUMA 

SUCH  A  DIFFERENCE  I— From  the  Preifs  (New  York). 

THE  great  topic  of  foreign  interest  during  the 
month  of  June  was,  of  course,  the  situation 
in  Russia  and  the  three  important  phases  of  this 
sittiation :  the  Czar^s  treatment  of  the  Duma,  the 
general  question  of  the  fundamental  law,  and  the 


AN  AMERICAN  8TOUY  APPLIED  TO  THE   HUSSIAX 
SITUATION. 

The  Czar  :  "Somebody  stop  us,  gohlern  our  fool  soula; 
we'i-e  running  away !  "—From  the  Jtnirnal  (Minneapollfl). 

outrages  upon  the  Jews  are  set  forth  in  three  of  tin 
cartoons  on  this  page.  The  artist  of  SlmpUcisslmu$t 
in  the  fourth  cartoon,  pictures  the  English  King,  wlio 
is  proving  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  ot 
the  world's  diplomatists,  propitiating  Gremiania. 


TIIK   MTTLF.  FATHER  AND  THE  JEWS. 

1.  At  liome.    2.  Abroad. 
Knmi  the  Nctie  GUlhHchter  (Viennii). 


NOW  THAT  THE  SUN   (KING    EDWARD)    IS  AGAIN  SMILINC 
ON  GEIIMANV,  SHE  WARMS  HERSELF  HAPPILY  WITH  Rl 

RAYS.— From  the  SimplicUisimtu  (Munich). 


IBSEN'S   WORK   AND    INFLUENCE. 


BY  SELDEN   L.   WHITCOMB. 
(Of  the  University  of  Kansas.) 


it*?  of  the  fact 
at  Il'sen's  an- 
Mood    was 
>  CO  I  ell    aii'l 
<ifriii:iii,     as 
N^orweirian.  a 
i«^nal    view 
omftbin^  "of 
\*orse  Viking 
iiaracter  ami 
career.      His 
.anvc  aiivl   in- 
t.-KO**.  his  vol- 
THj'Iiiicul   tind 
:x:.t*.  liis  own 
i:  'jHtwer.  and 
^  viv'W  of  the 
.  struggle    in 
1  '_<ari  iall  y 
1   this    idea  ; 
n   :'.e   whole, 
a  nut  a  great 
:.►  ?^:isiy    the 
.^  f'lr  romance 
f  --   ry   t»f  his 

i<Dg  famous 
•{  1 1- 1 1  e  r  s  of 
itkiv  there  are 
■■ly  few  who 
]ia'i  less  j>er- 
l»:-aclieal  f'on- 
w.ih  instiiu- 
1  i  f  r*     than 

*  n  .  In  his 
frr  .ays  he  was 
-:  tl."  leaders 
Lt»   ii;iti«»nalist 

i.ieni  in   Norway,  making  strenuous  en- 

•  -i  :•»  free  his  native  land  from  the  in- 
t  li*.  tyranny  of  Denmark  and  otlier 
rr;  iulluences.  To  further  the  purposes 
u«  i.'iovement,  there  was  organized,  in 
21.':-*^.  ls.'>s,  a  "Norwegian  Society," 
r>j«.rn?»on  as  jiresident  and  1 1  ►sen  as  vice- 
\^l:.  Notwithstanding  this  burst  of 
•lii:  spirit,  it  is  well  known  that  in  later 

IWu  became  discouraged  about  Nor- 
iD  social  conditions,  wrote  somewhat 
rly  in    regard    to   them,   and  lived   and 


Stereospraph.    Copyright,  1905,  by  Underwood  Sc  Underwood,  N.  Y. 

HENRTK  IBSEN. 

(Born,  March  20,  185».    Died,  May  23, 1906.) 


woiked  very  largely  in  foreign  cities.  He  was 
a  man  of  family  ;  he  held  salaried  ])Ositions 
at  the  theaters  of  Bergen  and  C'liristiania  ; 
he  drew  a  pension  from  the  government  ; 
for  a  brief  period  he  was  in  touch  with  univer- 
sity and  with  journalistic  life.  TIk^sc  items 
compose  nearly  the  sum  total  of  his  direct 
practical  relations  to  organized  society.  Aside 
from  his  art,  he  was  essentially  a  spectator, — 
a  keen-eyed  si)ectator,  of  a  certainty.  He  was 
deeply  stirred,  one  reads,  by  the  revolutions 
of   1848,  and    bv  the  Franco-Prussian   War. 
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But  he  saw  no  salvation  for  European  society 
in  the  victory  of  any  current  political  idea. 
In  tlie  crisis  of  a  great  int«'rnational  conflict 
he  \vrot(?  :  "The  state  is  the  curse  of  the  in- 
dividual. Undermine  the  notion  of  the  state, 
let  fre(»  will  and  spiritual  ailinity  be  the  only 
recogniz(Ml  l^asis  of  union,  and  you  will  have 
the  be^innin^s  of  a  liberty  worthy  of  tlui 
name." 

In  the  (h)main  of  his  art  Ibsen  was  an 
earnest  and.  it  appears,  even  a  methodical 
workman,  it  seems  natural  to  apply  to  liini- 
S(df  these  words  spoken  by  a  character  in  one 
of  liis  latest  plays:  '•  I  must  go  on  working — 
producing  one  work  after  another  right  up  to 
my  last  day."  One  can  easily  believe  the 
statement  that  he  did  not  like  to  be  disturbed 
while  lie  was  composing,  and  that  even  his 
wife  generally  kept  herself. al(.)of  when  he  was 
so  occupiecl. 

Ibsen  produced  comparatively  little  literary 
prose,  lie  wr<»te  an  early  essay  on  the  bal- 
lad, j)refaces  for  some  of  his  jdays,  an  occa- 
sional newsi>aper  article  or  public  speech.  He 
gave  the  public  no  general  exposition  of  his 
artistic  theories,  such  as  Zola  gave  iu-**Tlie 
Experimental  Novel,"'  and  Tolstoi  in  **  AVhat 
Is  Art  ?  "  He  was,  however,  throughout  his 
lifetime,  a  lyric  poet  of  some  fertility.  He 
was  in  tlie  habit  of  writing  a  ''  prelude-poem  " 
recording  the  mood  in  which  he  composed  a 
given  drama.  There  may  be  a  hint  in  this 
fact  suggesting  that  Ibsc^n  was  no  absolute 
dramatist,  calmly  observing  the  life  about  him, 
cabnly  and  impersonally  embodying  that  life  in 
character,  incident,  and  dialogue  ;  but  rather 
a  poet  as  poet,  living  in  liis  own  world  of 
dreams,  impulses,  feelings, — singing  rather 
than  studying.  He  is  certainly  no  realist,  in 
the  main,  except  as  *'  realism  "  is  newly  defined 
so  as  to  fit  his  cas(\  Extreme  realistic  theory 
demands  that  a  work  of  art  should  appear  to 
be  self-made,  showing  no  tract;  of  the  author's 
personality.  Whether  or  not  Ibsen  is  a  gooti 
example  of  ''ego-mania," — the  term  under 
which  Xonlau  in  his  famous  "  Degeneration" 
classifies  him, — no  one  will  (feny  that  he  shows 
decided  traces  of  individuality. 

After  a  crash  in  his  father's  linances,  after 
8om(3  years  of  apothecary  work  in  a  dull 
provincial  town,  and  after  w«dl-advanced 
preparation  for  a  university  course,  Ibsen 
began  his  long  career  as  a  writer  of  dramas 
when  he  was  about  twenty-two  years  old.  The 
list  of  Ids  plays  is  as  follows  : 

-Catilina,"  1850;  "The  Hero's  Mound," 
1850  ;  "St.  Johns  Eve/'  1853  ;  -  Lady  Tnger 
of  Ostraat."  1855  :   »*  The  Feast  at  Solhoug.' 


1856  ;  ^'Olaf  Liliekrans,"  1857  ;  ''The  Vik- 
ings  at  Helgeland,"  1858  ;  "  Love's  Comedy," 
1862;  -The  Pretenders,"  1864  ;  -Brand," 
1866  ;  "Peer  Gynt,"  1867  ;  "The  League  of 
Youth,"  1869;  "  Emjperor  and  Galilean," 
1873;  "  Pillars  of  Society,"  1877  ;  '•  A  Doll's 
House,"  1879  ;  "Ghosts,"  1881  ;  "  An  Enemy 
of  the  People,"  1882;  "The  Wihl  Duck," 
1884;  "  Uosmersluolm,"  1886;  "The  Lady 
from  the  Sea,"  1888  ;  "  ITedda  Gabler."  1890; 
"  The  Master  Builder,"  1892  ;  "  Little  Eyolf," 
1894;  "John  Gabriel  Borkman,"  1S96; 
•'  When  We  Dead  Awaken,"  1S99. 

The  titles  here  given  follow  standard  trans- 
lations, but  Norwegian  scholars  are  far  from 
satisfied  with  some  of  them.  The  general 
jroblem  of  translating  Ibsen  into  English 
seems  a  laffling  one,  and  it  is  probable  that 
not  a  few  persons  are  learning  Norwegian  in 
order  to  read  Ibsen  in  the  original,  as  hero 
and  there  a  bold  spirit  is  learning  Russian 
that  Tolstoi  maybe  read  to  better  advantage. 

The  first  play  was  a  somewhat  juvenile 
affair,  being  a  study  of  the  Roman  ndjel 
(^atiline,  based  on  the  author's  school  reading 
of  Latin  authors.  The  personal  importance 
of  the  second  play  is  thus  noticeil  l)y  Jaeger, 
one  of  the  early  and  sympathetic  biographers 
of  Ibsen  :  "  The  performance  of  •  The  War- 
rior's Barrow'  [The  Hero's  Mound]  at  the 
Christiania  theater  led  to  Ibsen's  being  recog- 
nized there  as  an  author.  He  at  once  gave 
up  all  notion  of  devoting  himself  to  study." 
Then  followed  a  series  (»f  dramas  (fourth  to 
ninth  in  the  above  list)  mainly  devoted  to 
early  Norwegian  history  or  tradition,  and 
steepcMl  in  the  spirit  of  tlie  sagas  and  ballads. 
In  "The  Vikings,"  Ibsen  borrowed  somewhat 
from  the  famous  Volsunga  Saga,  and  came  at 
least  within  hailing  distance  of  the  art  terri- 
tory of  AVagner.  "  Brand  "  and  "  Peer  (iynt  " 
have  been  descri])e«l  by  (uie  critic  as  ••polem- 
ically national."  which,  being  interpreted,  im- 
plies that  in  them  Ibsen  made  more  or  less 
satirical  stu«lies  of  the  fantastic,  ineffective 
idealism  of  Norvv(?gian  character,  as  just  then 
shaped  by  the  lingering  influences  of  the 
romantic  movement.  Tt  might  not  b(5  too  far 
afield  to  suggest  a  comparison  with  those 
novels  of  Turgenieff  which  set  forth  tho 
ilreamy,  unstable  i«lealism  of  the  Russian 
mind  about  tho  middle  of  the  last  century. 

It  may  probably  be  said  with  truth  that 
Ibsen  showed  essentially  the  same  tempera- 
ment from  first  to  last ;  but  when  about  forty 
years  old  his  dramas  gave  sign  of  a  new  dom- 
inant metlKxl,  —  he  became  "realistic"  and 
••modern,"  in  theory  and  practice.     Similar 
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changes,  often  influenced  by  the  pressure  of 
scientific  ideas,  are  common  among  Ibsen's 
contemporaries,  a  striking  example  being 
found  in  his  famous  countryman,  Bjornson. 
At  this  time  Ibsen  mastered  an  unconven- 
tional, lifelike  dialogue,  and  began  those 
studies  of  provincial  narrowness,  marriage, 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  individual  with 
wiiich  his  name  is  commonly  associated.  In 
Si^me  of  his  very  latest  plays  there  is  a  decided 
tendency  toward  a  vague  mysticism  which 
brought  on  a  fresh  attack  by  his  enemies,  and 
even  vexed  some  of  his  followers.  "  The 
Mast»^r  Builder"  and  "When  Wo  Dead 
Awaken"  seem  more  like  dreams,  —  some 
would  say,  nightmares, — than  like  anything 
one  has  been  accustomed  to  call  a  drama. 
The  "Symbolism"  of  these  later  dramas 
brings  Ibsen  into  close  relations  with  what  is 
perhaps  one  of  tlie  most  interesting  phases 
of  currv?nt  dramatic  art,  known  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  largely  through  Maeterlinck's 
plays. 

Ibsen's  oflBcial  connection  with  the  theaters 
of  Bergen  and  Christiania  gave  him  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the 
stage.  In  comparison  with  Tennyson  and 
Browning,  he  was  a  master  of  stage -craft.  His 
plays  were  written  for  the  boards,  and  they 
have  there  been  presented  to  the  public.  It 
is  interesting  to  examine  his  careful  and  de- 
tailed scenic  directions, — the  arrangement  of 
windows,  doors,  furniture,  and  lamps  in  a 
room,  for  example.  He  is  fond  of  second 
rooms  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  the  stage 
effects  of  tlie  catastrophe  in  *' Hedda  Gabler  " 
are  partly  determined  by  this  scenic  scheme. 
In  dialogue,  the  typical  Ibsen  play  is  con- 
densed, brisk,  touched  here  and  there  with 
poetical,  even  mystical,  meaning,  but  rarely 
expanded  into  lyrical  passages  after  the  Shake- 
spearean tradition.  Comparatively  few  prob- 
lems are  offered  to  the  stage  manager,  at  least 
in  the  plays  of  the  middle  period  ;  but  Ber- 
nard Shaw  long  ago  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
great  difficulties  an  Ibsen  play  brings  to  the 
actor.  To  many  people  it  is  a  revelation  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  histrionic  art  to  see  a 
reasonably  good  presentation  of  one  of  these 
tangle<i  psychological  dramas.  In  America 
the  cosmopolitan  stage  has  given  the  people 
a  fair  opportunity  to  see  Ibsen  in  action.  A 
rather  characteristic  American  event  took 
place  some  years  ago  when  the  German  actress, 
Agnes  Sorma,  interpreted,  in  German,  Nora, 
of  *-The  Doll's  House,"  to  a  Chicago  audience 
largely  composed  of  German-speaking  citizens. 
The  BoBton  theatrical  season  of  1 903-04  found 


some  occupation  for  Miss  Nance  O'Neil,  a 
rather  brilliant  young  actress,  whose  reper- 
toire included  *'  Iledda  Gabler."  During  the 
same  season,  an  amateur  dramatic  clul)  in  the 
aristocratic  Boston  suburh,  Bi'ooklint*.  at- 
tempted ••  The  PretiMiders  '  with  success.  It 
is  not  probable  that  the  i)r()vincial  stage,  in 
this  country,  has  .seen  any  extended  exhibi- 
tion of  Ibsen  c»  i  yet.  His  influence,  din^ct 
or  indiri^ct,  up(;n  the  playwright  is  a  large 
part  of  the  entire  story  of  Ibsenisiu.  In 
England,  Bernard  Shaw,  and  in  (Jermany, 
Ilauptmaun.  have  followed  him  more  or  less 
closely. 

With  much  strong  satire,  Ibsen  lacked  to 
a  conspicuous  de^rrecj  the  sense  of  humor. 
His  plays  are  practically  all  tragedies,  and 
these  tragedies  are  very  largely  tragic.  His 
chief  characters  an*  either  abnormally  stupid 
or  morbitUy  intense,  sometimes  to  t^e  ex- 
treme Ijounds  of  sanity.  The  characters  of 
the  latter  tyi)e  often  have  terrifying  mem- 
ories, and  memory  is  one  of  Ibsen's  tragic 
resources  :  they  have  often  a  semi  craze  for 
confession  :  they  are  mastered  by  impulses 
toward  complete  self-sacrifice,  or  complete 
abandonment  to  their  own  will  in  other 
forms.  Suicide  is  not  an  uncomuion  finale 
to  their  cancers.  In  "  Kosmersholm  *'  three 
characters  commit  suicide,-  none  of  them 
through  any  temporary  insanity,  but  all  of 
them  finding  in  that  act  the  logical  solution, 
according  to  their  poweis  of  reasoning,  of 
the  problem  of  "the  will.''  Ibsen,  no  doubt, 
lays  a  large  part  of  the  blame  for  such  re- 
sults at  the  door  of  society  ;  but  yet  the 
ultimate  trouble  lies  in  the  indivi«lual  him- 
self. Sensuality,  in  any  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  word,  is  not  a  ])rominent  element  in  these 
dramas.  Ibsen  has  painteil,  to  us(»  his  own 
phrase,  some  "  portraits  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men with  animal  faces  behind  the  masks.'' 
but  in  pure  animalism  ho  does  not  competi* 
with  Zola,  d'Annunzio.  or  some  of  the  recent 
Spanish  novelists.  Ilis  influence,  however, 
does  lead  one  away  from  the  "simple  life  ;" 
it  fosters  an  intensity  in  some  minds  aln^ady 
too  intense.  According  to  the  tliorougli- 
going  Ibsenite.  could  one  be  sai<l  i*eally  to 
live  at  all?  Just  that  question.  Wiiat  is  it 
for  a  conscious  human  being  really  to  live? 
old  as  it  is,  has  perhaps  been  asked  in  new 
forms  by  the  Norwegian  dramatist,  and 
has  certainly  been  aske<l  with  great  persist- 
ence. The  average  thinking  man  is  willing 
to  listen  to  the  question,  though  he  may  be 
unable  to  understand  Ibsen's  answer,  or  may 
refuse  to  accept  it,  if  understood. 


TllRKK  AMr:RICAN  PORTRAITS  F 


OR 


BERLIN. 


TlIK   AVILKS    IWlNTINCiS    ()F    TUKSIDKNT    liOOSEVELT, 
Dl^   lU'TLKlJ,  AND   PUOFKSSOTi   HTUGESS. 


fllP^N  tlx"  hilrst  i-]ias(W)t'  Ilonnaii-Aiiior- 
icaii  rcl.Mti'.'iis  shiill  lt>  niadf  luaiiift-st 
to  tlu»  worlil    l>v  th«'  first.   K'rtuiv.  in  OcIoImt, 


PIIKSIDKNT   MClKlLAiS   MrUKAY    BL'TI.Wt,   Of  COM' Mill  A    UNIVEIISITY 


noxt.  at  tlio  I'liivfrsity  of  Berlin  l»y  Vroi. 
Jnlin  W.  l^ir«!:(»ss  (Coluiulna),  tlio  Tlieoiiore 
Roosevelt  Professor  of  American  History  ami 

Institutions  fur  19UG- 

07, — tiie  first  of  a  se- 
ries of  systematic 
courses  of  instruction 
in  the  excliange  of  Ger- 
man and  American 
university  professors, 
— tlie  special  roonx  in 
the  university  at  the 
(Jerman  capital  to  be 
known  as  the  Roose- 
velt Room  will  con- 
tain three  portraits 
jiainted  by  an  Ameri- 
can artist.  These  will 
Ije  ]  10 r traits  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, and  Professor  Uur- 
g(^ss,  the  tliree  names 
most  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  Theo- 
dorci  Roosevelt  Pro- 
fessorship of  American 
History  and  Institu- 
tions, in  C7(»rniany,  a 
plan  first  suggested  by 
the  (lerman  kaiser  and 
elaborated  by  Dr.  But- 
ler. These  paintings. 
which  were  completed 
during  the  first  part 
of  last  month  by  Mr. 
Irving  R.  Wih's,  may 
1  )e  pronounced  success- 
ful from  every  view- 
point. AV  h  i  1  0  t  li  e 
J  photographic  repro- 
ductions given  on 
these  pages  of  course 
fail  to  siiow  the  line 
color  values  of  the 
orginals,  they  indicate 
(•h?arly  the  fidelity  of 
the  likenesses. 

Til  is  portrait  of 
President  Roosevelt  is 
the  fourth  for  which 
ho   has    sat.     It    was 
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painteil  at  the  augges- 
tion  of  Mr.  Jamos 
Speyer,  of  New  York, 
who  generously  pro- 
vided for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Roosevelt 
Professorship.  (In  the 
Review  for  December, 
last,  we  gave  our  read- 
ers an  account  of  the 
inception  of  this  idea 
and  of  the  purposes  of 
its  originators.)  It  is 
very  satisfactory  to 
M  r.  Roosevelt.  T  h  e 
artist,  Mr.  AViles,  se- 
cured four  sittings, 
and,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  lialf-tone  re- 
productions, succoetled 
admirably  in  catching 
the  expression  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  face.  Mr. 
Wiles  has  used  an  har- 
monious color  scheme 
for  the  three  portraits, 
and  the  poses  have 
been  so  worked  out 
that  there  will  be  a  per- 
fect balance  when  the 
three  portraits  are 
hung  in  the  Roosevelt 
Room  at  Herlin  Uni- 
versity. It  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  satisfac- 
tory background  at  the 
White  House,  and  to 
supply  this  the  artist, 
after  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  been 
completed,  filled  in  a 
corner  of  the  East 
Room  with  one  of  the 
famous  old  mahogany 
doors,  as  a  setting  to 
the  figure  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Irving  Wiles, 
who  has  attained  con- 
siderable fame  during 
the  past  twenty  years 

as  a  portrait  painter,  is  an  American  with 
European  training.  lie  has  exhibited  and 
secured  medals  at  a  number  of  the  inter- 
national art  exhibitions.  It  is  particularly 
gratifying  that  these  initial  portraits  in  the 
collection  of  American  stati'smen  and  uni- 
versity professors — whicli  will  be  continued 


IMiOFERSOK  JOHN  W.  BURGESS,  OF  COLUMBIA  UXIVEBSITT. 

(The  first  lecturer  in  the  Theodore  RooHevelt  Profettttorship  of  American  Histo 
Institutions  at  the  University  of  Berlin.) 


as  the  course  of  lectures  proceeds — si 
have  been  by  an  American  artist  and  si 
be  sent  to  Germany,  where,  up  to  the  pn 
there  has  been  only  a  very  inadequate  k 
edge  of  American  art  and  artists,  and 
haps  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  our  pos 
in  the  art  world. 


f    9    f    J 


TB^  AVEHIflA!?  WT7r?rK|tB  OF  WOHl^D'8  CHAltPintfSnrPS  T?V  THE  OLYMPIC  (i^MEH^    IWtk 

Mmnin  J.  Sberldan,  rrleb-AiueHcnn  AthJHic-  Club*  winner  of  the  ilijictis  mmjxjtition  [free  style]  &ml  Ifl. 

lifciot  cfimjwtitiQii  J  R*  .1.  Lt^AvItt,  BoHton  Athlett**  AssOi'laUnu,  ttinnt?t*  of  tl>«  UlJ-m^ter  bqrdle ;  Paul 
BOgHio.  N^-w  York  Athletic  Club,  ^sinnerof  tbfl  -UU-meter  An4  »tK)-meter  runa;  Myet  Pdasteln.  Irliih-Anierlujtti 
ilfcltrln  OUib^  whiDcr  of  the  rnoninK  brtiad  jump  competitJoti ;  Haj*  C*  Ewry,  New  York  Atbliatle  Club,  wluiiflr 
^fbi»  MtAridmir  htub  and  stAndinjj  brcmd  Jumpa*  Seated:  C  M.  DanleK  Nww  York  AtMetic;  Club,  wflimer  of 
Hl^  »  .  f-f  flwitn;  Oem*^*?  FkJiibutr,  I  Hsb- American  Atblftk-  flub,  winner  of  tbe  I.SOTVmeter  wiilk;  J,  K. 
ft.  .lifHf'AO  com  miMonflr  to  the  Olyryiptf^  Q(»rme?ii;  M.  V.  HnlpLn,  rm^nuifer  of  tbe  Amerlcnn  team;  J.  D. 

^^j^r,^ri.^r^y     ObkiiEo  Ajhletlt  Ae*M>«Ui(l4m.   wlnniiF  of  the  K5fX)-mettr  run;  ArcMe  Haho»  Milw»,ukei-  Atbletio 
ttm,  trtntitrnf  tbr  lfA*-meter  r^tiA 


lMERICAN   athletes    in    ancient  ATHENS. 


BV  JAMES  E.   SULLIVAN. 
( Amentvm  t^0Bimi»s!ji<mer  to  tbe  Olympic  Games,) 


*ttE   Olympic    Games   of    IDOG,    liiild    at 
AtheDB  from  April  22  to  May  '2,  190(>, 
-:'-     \  t!,f*  united  coopenitirm  of  the  atliletic 


ioteresta  of  the  world.  The  games  of  this 
rear,  when  compared  with  those  hehi  at  Atli- 
^n^in  1.M96,  Paris  in  1900,  and  St.  Louis  in 
1">"4.  make  those  events  sufTer  hy  conipari- 
8<>D.  an«l  bring  to  us  forcibly  the  fact  tliat 
if  'Olympic  Games  are  to  be  held  in  future, — 
MD'i  ni<>st  assuredly  they  will  be, — there  is  one 
pitctf  in  the  world  to  h(>ld  them, — that  is, 
Ath**ns  :  and  one  committee  to  manage  tliem, 
—that  is.  the  <ireek  C-ommittcie. 

The    Olympic    Games   were    held    in    the 
Su^iinm. — the  most  remarkable  structure  of 


its  kind  in  tin*  world, — and  the  structure  alone 
(ttHininatiug  all  other  features  that  served  to 
make  the  rrintests  attractive)  stood  out  so 
prominently  tliat  one  can  n«'ver  forget  it.  It 
is  built  entin^ly  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  is  a 
monument  in  itself.  Arrhitfcturally,  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  work  of  its  kintl  that 
has  ever  been  built ;  and  it  speaks  volumes 
for  tlie  architect  who  planned  it  more  than 
two  thousand  yc^ars  ago  ;  for,  it  must  be  nn- 
membered,  the  prest»nt  Stadium  has  l)e«'n  built 
on  the  old  foundations  that  were  unearthed 
in  the  sixties  and  seventies.  Its  construction 
regarding  the  arrangement  for  the  spectators 
to  witness  the  events   is   remarkaV»le.      And 
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one  can  easily  \in<lerstand  its  immense  dimen- 
sions when  it  is  known  that  r<»8erved-8eat 
tickets  can  be  sold  for  at  least  47,0U()  pc^ople 
in  advance :  that,  when  occasion  requires, 
between  '70,000  and  80,000  people  can  easily 
be  taken  care  of  within  the  gates. 

Tiie  (4reek  Coinmittee,  of  which  the  Crown 
Prince  is  the  honorary  president,  consists  of 
ten  men  appointt^d  hy  the  government,  under 
a  decree  of  the  King  of  Greece  ;  as  a  result, 
the  guverninent  and  the  people  are  interestevl 
in  making  it  a  feature  of  their  every  -  dav 
life. 

When  the  American  athletic  authorities 
were  invited  to  cooperate  with  tlie  (ireek 
Committ«»e  they  did  so  in  their  usual  energetic 
way.  Local  committees  were  appointed  and 
$15,000  raised  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
team  of  American  athletes.  This  team  con- 
sisted of  the  pick  of  American  brawn  and 
muscle:  and,  as  usual,  tlie  team  '* spread- 
eagled  *'  the  field  an«l  duplicated  the  wonder- 
ful victories  of  their  predecessors  in  18iM), 
1900,  and  1^)04,  winning  the  greatest  numi)er 
of  points, — 7.3%, — Great  Britain  and  all  her 
possessions  being  second,  with  41  points; 
Sweden  third,  with  28  points  ;  Greece  fourth, 
with27^.4  points;  Hungary  fifth,  with  13 
points  ;  Austria  sixth,  with  8  points  ;  Ger- 
many seventh,  with  7% points;  Finland  eighth, 
with  0  points  ;  France  ninth,  with  5%  points  ; 
Italy  tentli,  witli  3  points  ;  Belgium  eleventh, 
with  1%  points.  These  figun^s  give  to  the 
reader  the  general  standing  of  the  world,  ath- 
letically, with  America  far  in  tlie  lead.  " 

The  games  themselves,  from  start  to  fin- 
ish, furnished  the  thousands  of  Americans  at 
Athens  ample  opportunity  to  allow  the  eagle 
to  scream  ;  for  in  the  twenty-four  events  the 
American  flag  was  raised  no  less  than  eleven 
times, — a  remarkable  percentage  of  victories. 
The  games  each  day  began  promptly  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  royal  family  ;  and  it  was 
particularly  noticeable  that  the  King  and 
Queen  never  missed  an  event  in  the  Stadium. 
On  the  opening  day,  with  an  attendance  of 
from  50,000  to  60,000  people,  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  prevailtMl  because  of  the  presence 
of  the  King  and  Queen.  The  royal  party, 
which  included  King  Edward  VII.  and  Queen 
Alexandra,  entering  the  Stadium  was  a  scene 
that  Americans  very  rarely  have  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing. 

Each  day.  as  the  royal  party  would  take 
their  places  in  the  stand,  the  Crown  Prince, 
Prince  George,  Prince  Nicholas,  and  Prince 
Andrew  would  make  their  way  to  the  arena 
to   conduct   the   athletic    games    in    person. 


Prince  George  acting  as  president  of  the  jury 
and  also  officiating  as  referee. 

The  decisions  of  the  princes,  on  all  occa- 
sions, were  based  on  understood  rules,  and 
where  rules  did  not  cover  specific  cases  fair- 
ness always  prevailed  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
we  ever  had  Olympic  Games  that  ended  so 
satisfactorily  to  all  countries. 

The  American  athletes  were  keen  for  the 
competition.  As  is  customary  in  our  country, 
our  men  were  trained  scientifically.  We  go 
into  athletic  sport  with  an  earnestness  that  the 
other  countries  cannot  understand  ;  and  our 
methods  of  training  and  practising  were  sim- 
ply revelations  to  the  foreigners. 

America  expected  to  win,  but  not  with 
such  a  large  pt'rcentage  ;  for  when  our  team 
arrived  in  Athens  it  was  in  a  crippled  con- 
dition, owing  to  accidents  to  many  of  the 
men  aboani  the  Barharossa.  But  the  unex- 
pected happened  in  many  events,  and  the 
athletes  wlio  were  not  ranked  to  win  scored 
wondrous  victories.  And  from  the  start  of 
the  first  heat  in  the  100-meter  race  to  the 
finish  of  the  last  event  the  good  old  American 
flag  was  occupying  a  position  either  first, 
second,  or  third  on  the  announcing- boards  on 
either  side  of  the  Stadium. 

The  Stadium  track,  owing  to  its  construc- 
tion, is  not  built  for  fast  races  ;  the  corners 
are  a  bit  too  sharp  for  continuous  sprinting. 
In  shorter  races,  the  straights  are  longer 
than  we  have  in  America  or  England.  The 
committee,  however,  had  followed  out  the 
closest  details  ;  the  jumping-path  was  in  good 
condition  ;  the  circles  for  the  weight  events 
perf(jct  ;  in  fact,  the  method  of  raising  the 
circles  for  the  weight- throwers  three  or  four 
inches  is  much  better  than  the  American  way. 
They  had  unusual  signs  displayed  in  the 
jumps. — boards  which  announced  the  height 
attained  by  each  jumper  at  each  try.  Their 
system  of  marking  the  perfoi-mances  of  the 
weight-throwing  men  was  up-to-date.  Xo  one 
can  criticise  in  the  slightest  manner  the  man- 
agerial part  of  the  Olympic  Games  of  PJOO. 

America  excelled  in  the  running  events. 
This  was  expected.  For  years  this  country 
has  l»een  noted  ior  developing  great  sprint- 
ers ;  and  our  team  this  year  was  up  to  expec- 
tations, for  when  the  final  heat  of  the  loo- 
yard  was  called  we  had  no  less  than  four 
starters,  and  it  was  an  exceptionally  good  race. 

An'hie  Ilahn.  the  present  American  chain- 
pion  at  220  yards,  was  in  good  form  ;  at  the 
crack  of  the  pistol  he  bounded  to  the  front, 
and  was  never  headed,  winning  by  one  yard 
in  1  H^  seconds. 
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THE  STADIUM,   WHKKE  THE  GAMES  WEKE  HELD. 


Jftl»in*rble  seatA  in  the  Stadium  were  stretched  out  they  would  extend  24  kilometers— or  from  the  Battery  to 
Tcnkers.  The  most  remarkable  point  in  relation  to  this  construction  is  the  seats ;  they  are  built  so  that  the 
■pectators  can  witness  the  athletic  events,  in  all  parts  of  the  arena,  without  interference.  Surrounding  the 
track  Is  a  solid  marble  wall  at  least  four  feet  in  height.  Between  the  wall  and  the  surbase  of  the  Stadium  is 
the  promenade,  or  corridor.) 


F.  R.  Moulton,  the  ex-Yale  giant,  and  Nigel 
Barker,  the  Australian,  had  a  **  nipand-tuck  " 
r*ce  for  second  place  in  the  100-meter  race, 
Moulton  getting  the  decision.  These  made 
virtory  number  one,  and  the  American  flag 
WIS  raiscrd  in  first  and  second  places. 

The  400-meter  race,  which  had  many  trial 
i-»AU.  furnished  tlie  surprise  of  the  meeting ; 
f«»r  when  this  final  heat  started  three  of  the 
*:rfAtest  runners  in  the^world — Nigel  Barker, 
Australian  champion ;  Lieutenant  Halswell, 
liritish  champion,  and  Harry  Hillman,  Amer- 
i«»n  champion — faced  the  starter.  It  was 
assumed  by  all  that  in  this  race  fii'st  honors — 
the  hf»nor  of  the  flag — would  be  l>etween  these 
liiree  steriinu:  runners,  and  here  is  where  the 
unexjiected  happened.  Hillman  had  met  witli 
an  injury  on  the  Barhamssa,  and  the  Ameri- 
can managers  were  a  bit  '*  scary  "  about  his 
•«:ng  able  to  stand  the  strain  for  400  meters. 


Hillman  ran  a  remarkable  race  until  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  yanls  from  the  finish, 
when  his  leg  gave  out,  and  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  tape  it  looked  as  though  the 
race  would  go  to  Nigel  Barker,  with  Halswell 
second.  It  was  then,  however,  that  the  Amer- 
icans noticed  a  strong,  dark-complexioned 
fellow  with  an  American  shield  on  his  breast 
coming  with  an  unusual  turn  of  speed  down 
the  straight.  Inch  by  inch  the  lanky  lad 
gained  on  his  British  and  Australian  oppo- 
nents, and  wiien  forty-five  yards  from  home 
he  was  in  the  lead,  coming  at  a  rallying  pace, 
and  from  there  on  it  was  all  over.  Paul  Til- 
grim,  who  had  been  taken  as  a  third  or  fourth 
pos8il)ility,.opened  the  eyes  of  the  *' wise  ones'* 
and  won  the  greatest  race  of  the  meeting,  in 
5:^M>  seconds. 

The    HUO-meter  (American    half-mile)   was 
contested  in  heats,  in   order  to  get  the   best 
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inc»n  for  ilw  final.  Tlie  starUTs  in  tin*  finul 
licat  wen*  I'.  P.  ('ra]>l)e,  (':iinl)n»l'^o  Univer- 
sity ;  Iii;^^]itlK)ily.  vf  America  ;  Hacon.  oi" 
America  :  I'arson.s,  (»f  An:erica  ;  l*il^rim.  ul' 
America  :  Ilalswell.  (;f  Knfil.-ind  :  Hellstrum. 
of  Swetlen,  ami  Hunt^e.  <>f  (Jfrmaiiy.  ('ral>)ie. 
(>r  Kn^iami.  was  tlie  faviirile  f<'r  this  raee, 
after  his  reniarkahu*  finish  with  < 'ornwailis  in 
the  Oxl'c.r.l  ami  ( 'aml'rid.u^i;  ^ames,  a  few- 
weeks  l).'f<tre.  It  was  tliouirht  thai  tiierewas 
no  ont^  in  lliis  j-ace  wlio  woulil  strik<'  tlietajie 
ahea«l  <*(  him.  Tlu^  race  was  a  ^immI  one.  as 
wouhl  naturally  !'<•  exjiei-tiMJ  :  ami  while  it.  was 
thDiiirhf.  In  Im-  hetwcen  ('rahhe  ainl  LightlxHly 
(the  latt«'r  ]>ein^  an  Ameri«'an  Western  <•<  1 
lep!  man».  liere  a^r^in  l*i!<rrim  U|)S»'t.  calcula- 
tions. II«>  came  away  in  the  hislcM^lity  yanis 
ami  won  from  Ijiirhtl'inly.  Ilalswell  was 
tiiini.  His  tiim*  was  '1  minntes  n<j  ^econtls. 
Tliis  was  an  un«'X|iecietl  victory  f<»rthe  Amer- 
icans, ami  irreat  was  their  joy. 

Till'  l..')l)ii-meter  run  (which  is  (Mpial  to'onr 
one-milo  run  in  America)  was  wnn  l.y  that 
sterlin»r Western  runner..!.  I>.  Li^hthntly.  Xu 
one  e.vpected   him   tn  win.      lli»   ran   the  race 


witli  irreat  conlivience.  anil  had  no  trouhli'  in 
dereatin»^  ('ia)»h(^  and  Mac<i"U^h.  the  cjium- 
|»inn  of  Scotland.  Li^lithody's  time  was  1 
minuies  1  '2  seconds. 

In  the  five-mile  race,  liowevei*.  Knel.in»l 
tau^lit  us  what  she  lias  hern  t.ea«"hin^  us  for 
years. — that  we  lack  tlie  stamina  in  our  rnn- 
nm.ir.  liawlrey.  the  Kntjjiishman.  tt-ok  «»ur 
hoys  anil  the  Sweiies  and  the  (Jermans  alomr 
at  a  |«ace  that  just  pleased  hiui.  and  won  with 
ease,  in  'JJi  uiinutes  and  jh  second.  This  race 
served  ti>  sh«)W  that  Ami'rica,  in  i>ri|er  To 
streni^theii  herself,  must  lake?  up  long-distance 
runninju:  and  en<-onrae:««  it. 

The  Marathon  race — ilie  (J reek  classic  race 
-  -was  the  one  event  wliich  <ireecr!  was  confi- 
dent «»f  winninjr.  'I'he  distance  was  -12  kilo- 
]uet(M-s  (alxMir  'J«J  miles).  Seventy-soven  en- 
tries were  re-oivrd,  the  (i reeks  entering  and 
starting  no  le.-^s  than  thirty-throe  men.  They 
I»laced  a  great  <leal  of  confidence  in  their 
victory  «»f  I  mm;  ;  and  everywhere  one  was  met 
with  the  statement  thai  ••  Greece  wonld  surely 
win  tile  Marathon  race  ;  foreigners  did  not 
know  tlie  roa«ls  :  could   not  climl)  the  liills."* 


THE    WI.VXKU    OF    THE    MAll.^THON    ItACK     (A    KCN    OF   ^6   MILI-X),   MK.  M.   I».  SHKKKINO,    OF   CANADA,    ENTF.HIXQ    THE 
STAnil'M,-  MET  VY  PKINCE  OKOIUiE,  WHO   HAN  WITH   HIM   1^  YAUDS,  TO  THE  PINI8H. 
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rbe  photoKrApli  are  seen  Prince  (Jt»orKe  and  Prince  Nicholan,  who  offlciuteil  at  tliis  oompetition.) 


I  falsely,  however,  for  the  race 
ring.  <»f  ('ana«la ;  John  Svan- 
ileii.  was  s<*cc)Ik1.  ami  AV.  (x. 
ii«Tioii,  was  tliird  :  in  fact,  the 
eeks  was  fifth  num.  To  (t recce, 
.d  blow  ;  for  it  is  a  well-known 
%t  demonstrations  were  j)lann('d 
r,  in  case  he  slioukl  Ixj  a  (Jreek. 
rty  thousand  (ireek  flap:s  were 
waved  as  the  (Ireek  victor  en- 
ktes.  Apparently,  the  inti^n'st 
reeks  in  tliis  race  was  demon- 
he  niiniLer  of  j>eojjle  who  wit- 
his  day  was  really  a  liolidfiy. — 
lionsfs  were  closed,  stores  wen- 
one  seemed  iiet»'rmine<l  to  wit- 
tit.  By  actual  count  there  were 
people  in  the  Sta<lium.  .')(). ooo  or 
on  the  hills  and  at  tlie  entrance 
50,000  iHJOple  lined  the  course* — 
of  theni  being  stationed  within 
the  Stadium.  They  wen*  cliiefly 
o  were  nouhlv  interesteil  in  the 


runners  anil  cheered  tliem  as  they  passed 
along  the  road.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  was 
ever  an  athletic  evetit  tliatexcited  more  popular 
interest. 

Slier  ring  received  a  r(>yal  welcome  ;  ht?  was 
met  at  tlie  gate  l)y  Prince  (ieorge,  who  ran 
the  entire  length  of  the  Stadium  with  liim, 
encouraging  liim  and  apj»lauiliug  hitn.  »Sher- 
ring's  time  was  '1  h»»urs  r>l  minutes  23% 
se('on<ls. 

In  tlie  field  events.  America's  rep  resent  fv 
tive.  Martin  J.  Slieri'ian,  perfornuMl  as  was 
expecttMl  ;  for  Sheridan  is  tlie  American  all- 
ruuml  chamj)i(^n,  and  he  is  concetle«l  to  be  the 
greatest  athlete  in  the  world.  He  was  very 
popular  at  Athens,  owing  to  his  scoi-i ng  the 
<;r«*atest  numier  of  points,  lb?  won  theiliscus 
thr<.\v  (free  style),  putting  the  sixteen-j)ouud 
sh'»t.  was  se<*on'l  in  the  stotie-th rowing  com- 
pi'tition.  and  sec<»nd  in  the  standing  high  and 
standing;  broa<l  jumps,  iloing  remarkably  well 
in  all  competitions  in  which  he  started. 

Another  illustration  of  American  pluck  and 
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aliility  t<>  compete,  even  in  an  okVX  event,  was 
witnessed  in  the  1.5<m). meter  walk.  Walking 
has  been  «liscontinued  in  America  as  a  com- 
petition for  many  y«'ars  ;  hut  nevertheless 
lieorge  Hc>nhag  entered,  and  feit  confident 
that  he  would  ])eri'orm  well.  IIi*  showed  the 
natural  ability  of  an  American  when  placed 
in  a  iH)sition  with  responsibility  on  liis  shoul- 
ders ;  he  walked  remarkably  well,  and,  as  a 
result,  outdistanced  the  tield,  winning  rpiite 
i^asily.  This  is  an  event  that  tlie  Americans 
certainly  nevi'r  expected  to  win,  and  much 
crt'dit  is  duo  to  Honhag  for  his  pluck  in  en- 
'  tering. 

The  liunUe  race,  divided  into  heats,  was  cap- 
tured by  H.  (J.  Leavitt.  after  a  very  tight  race 
with  Healy,  of  (Jreat  l^ritain,  in  IG^i  seconds. 

The  standing-broad-jum})  event  will  long 
b«>  rernembered  ;  America  had  tliree  ''Stars" 
—  Hay  C\  Ewry,  the  champion  ;  Martin  J. 
Sheridan,  and  l^awson  liobertson.  Kwry,  of 
course,  was  looked  upon  as  a  sure  winner. 
Wlicn  the  score  was  turned  in  it  was  found 
that  America  had  scored  first,  second,  and 
third  places.  On  a  signal  from  the  officials 
in  the  center  of  the  ring  the  Greeks  in. charge 
of  the  announcing-board  raised  three  Ameri- 
can flags.  Tlie  scene  when  these  three  Ameri- 
can flags  flew  to  the  breeze  will  long  be 
remembered  by  the  people  who  w^ere  in  the 
Stadium.  It  was  a  glorious  event  for  "  Uncle 
Sam." 

In  the  running  broad  jump,  hop,  step,  and 
jump,  and  high  jump  the  Americans  tried 
hard  ;  but  they  had  against  them  the  pick  of 
Ireland's  greatest  jumpers,  who  were  compet- 
ing and  having  their  points  recorded  for 
(Jreat  Hritain.  Myer  Prinstein,  American, 
however,  who  is  a  good  reliable  jumper,  won 
the  broad  jump  over  P.  G.  O'Connor,  of  Ire- 
land. 0.  Leahy,  of  Ireland,  easily  won  the 
high  jump,  the  American,  II.  W.  Kerrigan, 
finishing  third. 

The  triple  jumj) — classic  in  its  style — went 
to  O'Connor,  his  Irish  fellow-competitor, 
Leahy  finishing  second,  and  Cronin,  an  Amer- 
ican, getting  third  place. 

France  had  a  wonderful  pole  vaulter  in 
Gouder.  He  w^)n  quite  easily.  Glover,  the 
American  champion,  finished  third. 

In  connection  with  the  Olympic  Games 
there  w^ere  many  minor  events  that  should 
not  be  classed  as  Olympic  contests, — such  as 
rowing,  shooting,  cycling,  canoeing,  swim- 
ming, fencing,  and  gymnastics.  They  do  not 
figure  prominently  at  all  in  connection  with 
the  games,  and  are  attended  by  very  few  peo- 
ple.    In  all  the  records  of  the  gamtjs  of  189(5, 


1900,  1904,  and  1906  the  scoring  and  the 
records  arc  based  on  the  Olympic  Games 
proper, — the  athletic  events  that  were  held  in 
the  Stadium.  If  we  include  all  the  ev«>nts 
held  outside  the  Stadium  in  1900,  France 
comes  first  in  the  number  of  points  wou  and 
in  the  number  (;f  first  prizes.  In  all  state- 
ments made  by  the  Americans  it  is  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  they  are  scoring  the 
Olympic  athletic  events — the  Stadium  events 
— only  ;  they  not  having  entered  or  tried  for 
any  of  the  minor  sports,  except  swimming. 

The  American  athletes  received  many  con- 
gratulatory cablegrams  when  the  official  score 
was  cabled  to  this  country.  The  one  that 
pleased  them  most,  of  course,  was  the  cal de- 
gram  received  from  President  Roosevelt,  who 
had  followed  minutely  the  doings  of  the 
American  representatives  in  the  games. 

We  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  the 
Greeks  at  this  particular  Olympic  meeting. 
They  showed  us  a  Stadium  the  like  of  which 
■  does  not  exist  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
They  taught  us  that  an  athletic  meeting  be- 
tween foreign  countries  may  be  conducted 
fairly  and  honestly,  with  a  feeling  of  good- 
will toward  one  another.  In  the  management 
of  the  events  they  showed  an  adeptness  that 
seemed  to  astonish  experienced  managers. 
Tlie  interest  taken  by  the  royal  family  was 
worthy  of  admiration.  Each  and  every  win- 
ner, no  matter  what  country  he  came  from, 
was  a  proud  man  at  the  closing  ceremonies, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  royal  box  and  there 
received  his  medal  or  his  cup,  and  the  famous 
classic  olive  branch,  from  the  hands  of  the 
King. 

While  at  Athens,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
talk  as  to  where  the  next  Olympic  Games 
should  be  held.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
there  is  an  International  Olympic  Commit- 
tee, of  which  Haron  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  of 
France,  is  president.  Baron  de  Coubertin 
must  be  given  credit  for  having  originated 
the  idea  of  the  revival  of  the  Olympic 
Games.  The  International  Committee  voted 
to  hold  these  Olympic  Games  at  Athens.  The 
Olympic  Games  of  1896,  1900,  and  1904  were 
held  under  the  sanction  and  consent  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee.  The  King  of  Greece, 
however,  after  watching  how  these  games  were 
conducted  in  other  countries,  became  con- 
vinced that  Greece  should  have  her  own  ( )lym- 
pic  Games.  It  is  apparent  that  there  must 
be  an  agreement  between  the  International 
and  the  Greek  committees  ;  for  all  admit  that 
Olympic  Games,  in  order  to  amount  to  any- 
thing, must  be  held  at  Athens. 
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:  "tl.  «•:  .lu'.y.  IIoll.-iTnl  wiii  (•«M»'hraio 

:  r -•.'viit'-iiiiijil  n;  tli**  l»irtli  of  lii-r  il- 

>'      .-  >'ri.  IN-iiii  i-Mii-it  vsui  liijn. — ih»t  only 

■  j.-:ir  r«:  a:':i>r   il«»Kainl  has  ]»ro»luc<M|.  luit, 

■J    l:.i;:.;n-l.  riit-  tjivtu'itt*  paiiitrr  m'  tin* 

..■  ■.   ■  :"  ;i:"!;>i>  Ti.i'  World  <>v«m-. 

.*!.  .*  was   I- 'I'll  ill    I.t'Vtlon,  in   MI(m;, 

■  '  ;..-   r--  \\;t>    a  Wf'.l-io-do  miller,  wlio  sent 

-    -    r.      :.:      ;i        L;»TiM 

■     ;■•  ►-!  ar"-  l.iin 

I'li:'.  ■  :-siTy  o: 

.-■■     :i  .      -.::  iln-  Im.iv 

■  -    :  .•-  •■ar"f»-T'<»l'  an 
k  ■  •■        I!"   ^  T  l.<i  ]fA 

:  •  ■"  ;i">  \\".t  ::  a  1"»- 
■:  ..  i:T»*r.  .**\vaii«'ii- 
-  J  .  1  h  i-  II  •>  i  X 
::";.*  in  .\iii.st«T- 
i::  -x.'Ai  Lasliiian. 
;.-•  .-ij  r-:^  ti^  !--%'•  ion 
■-  :   -i.  :it-  svt  II I »  lur 

".*  !  ainl  was  so 
f .  --^>::;-  rliat  lu»  st*t- 
:■  :•  riij.iu«'niiy  in 
A=  -n-  l:;iij.  t}i4»  rap- 
:*i  •:  tL»f  I'nili'd 
:  ■  '•  ri  *T!J.  in  i  ')^{  1, 
ai  I  *>  J:t  the  rt-niain- 
u  :\  riy  riiriit  years 
-   A:**    I  h  **  re, 

-*  «iVf-nti*triitb 
•>:/  ;r.  was.  in  tlie 
->:•  ;  ::'ari.  laitsiiie 
'.  iilanii.  a  «leca- 
•'■''■  I  j-r:oJ.  Hi'nie 
-  i-i  tir  s«.K'ial,  XiFtis- 

■  .i.'.-i  :i<.I:ik-al  center  of  the  worM  :  ])iit  it 
^ .*  ni*t  ISi.mie  <»f  tli«*  i»08t-Kenais8anc<», — iii- 
>-v— rr.  art;ti«-ial.  anil  bombastic. 

■  '"^:  Kenibraniit  was  a  true  son  of  Ilollnnil. 
'  *■  r-  iutry   lliat  bail   been    stigmatizivi  as 

'J  T  njiif  fur  man,  but  for  storks  and 
•%^'Ti."  prove*!  decidedly  that  it  produced 
*  >»"y  tine  grade  of  man.  quite  capable  of 
b  ■  .in;r  his  own  against  all  Europe. 

Hiiiland  has  been  called  *^thu  A'cnicc  of 
ti>  Xiinh."  and.  like  Venice  at  the  time  of 
Titian  and  Veronese,  was  in  the  heyday  of 
W  o^niroercial  success,  and  tranquil  now 
tint  thf  harassing  wars  with  Spain  were  over 


'*REMBKANIIT  LRANINO  ON   A   RTOTTR  RILL." 

(EtchinK.  1«R».  Thin  and  H«>veral  othf  r  "fwlf  iMirtrnitH.'* 
anil  a  dozen  (ir  wi  jMirtraitM  of  Hollanders  11  kr  the 
l'ytenb<»fraertH,  Annlo,  BurfcoinaHtcr  Six,  I)«>  .fonirhc. 
and  Lutiua,  rank  as  the  ^reatoht  ftched  iNirtriiitK  thv 
world  has  ever  st^Mi.) 


an<l  lier  in«i(MK'ii'ien«-e  «'sial»iis]iO'l.  was  ready 
t(»  |'atr<'iii/.«'  tln'  arts  of  pi-a****  LiK-kily.  here 
tin*  patr«»iis  of  art.  in<»re  iiiiii«t(M'ati<'  than  in 
the  s<»uth,  diclaird  less  to  the  artist.  And 
naturalism,  a  pr<'p«'r  coinpaninn  to  l'rot«*s- 
tantisiM.  «h)nnnat('d  tlit^  art  ol  Holland,  so  that 
of  all  srvt-ntecntii-crntury  art  it  is  tlit^  ni»»st 
vital  to-day.  True,  we  11  nd  a  N'rlasipiez  in 
Spain,  a  l\»ussin  in 
Fr:in<-«»  ;  Lut  ?hiro- 
I>ean  art  <»f  the  sev<*n- 
tecnih  (UMitury  was 
otln-rwisf  stiltrd  and 
unnatural. 

\ri  it  was  a  cen- 
tury •  »firr« -at  activity, 
and  wr  cannot  fully 
und«'r stand  Ib*m- 
bramlt's  l»ravrry  in 
break in^i:  away  from 
the  conventionaliti«*s 
of  ids  time  without 
bearintr  in  mind  the 
spirit  of  activity  that 
sends  llrnry  Hudson 
to  America  in  HiOIi. 
Hut  tlitt  s]>int  was 
not  all  for  explora- 
tion,— 8ci«'nce  was 
niu<h  awake.  New- 
Yorkers,  forexamj^le, 
not  only  owe  grati- 
tude to  Ihnlson  for 
his  discovery  of  this 
island  ;  they  also  owe 
erjual  ohli^ation  to 
••  the  Leyden  jar  "  (of 
the  next  century),  whosi'  see  ret  has  made 
rapid  transit  on  Manhattan  Island  p<.ssihle. 

(V)nimerc(»  and  in<lustry  were  thriving. 
Totteries  were  active  in  Holland  ;  I)<'lft  ware 
was  intpMlucred  into  ev<'ry  eorner  of  the 
globe.  Talatial  yachts  were  iuilt  in  Zaandam 
shipyards.  The  printingpr»'ss.  whieh  Coster 
had  fi»unded  nnu-e  ti.an  a  century  ]»revious, 
was  busy  in  Lt*yden  printing  rare  examples 
of  typ<»graphy. 

Kls<*whert^  in  Eurojx;  the  sam(»  spirit  of 
activity  was  alive.  The  Klzevirs  were  l)usy 
at  Antwerp  print inj;  j^lates  after  desiirns  hy 
Hubens.     Wall -paper  with  fancy -colored  flow- 
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(Piiltitlfiff,  lOat.  Stockholm.  Til  is  W^wtv  rovtr^ied  is  IntroduD^Kl  Into  tlie  uprlfflit  pinte 
'ThiH  ChJUt  Ji^MtH  Among  thv  DiM'ti.i-j*  at  the  Law."  TUl»  tiinv^ts  n^iireafiits 
Hem  lu  rand  t'li  tHirly  ^^aihy  in  rhittrowijiro,  und  tt,  witli  *'  The  t^oUsli  Horse  man,'* 
*'Thi?  NltfJit  WaU^h,"'  *'Clirisl  nt  EnimaiiN'*  the  two  n&urasieA  in  the  Louvre 
I'liUtled  *'TUe  PhlloMipher  in  Meclitatkm,**  and  tht*  i?t^hinir»  '"Dj-*  Faiurtua," 
*KL'Et**ile  de«  Rois."  '■■^t.  Ji^rtjme  fti  ilwliutioiu"'  '*TUe  Humired  GuUder  Print.'' 
**Tlie  Descent  fmm  tliB  CroMS  hy  TortbliKht,"  l»ir>4,  aod  rnatiy  drawing  like 
*Mef»tifl  in  tb**  Home  of  Martha  and  Mftry  "  Rod  *'Lafi(it»iMiLpe  In  St^*rmy  Wtathor/* 
represents  lib  Victor  Hugo-Uke  leaning  towao^  mystiL-iam,  hb  Iofb  of  Oi«  beauty 
of  dnrkiics3») 


tkally  from  thts  Euro- 
pean activity  r  but  com ^ 
naercially,  more  from 
Ler  foreign  trade.  Tlie 
Anisteniain  that  Rem 
brand t  lived  in  was  a. 
veritable  world's  fair. 
*^  Fntm  the  Indies, 
from  Java,  Borneo,  and 
B  raz  il .  vess^-  Is  we  ra< 
coining  in  laden  with 
exotic  products, 
manned  by  crews  of 
all  races,  and  bi  inj^ing 
foreign  guods  and  ani 
mals."  Naturally,  i\l€ 
^^A^enice  of  the  North**' 
f  (dt  herself  of  some  mi* 
portaace. 

**  HOLLAXn    W ANTED 
HEB  FICTUKK  PAINTED/' 

**  Holland  wanted 
her  picture  painte<]/' 
wrote  an  em  iuenfe 
French  critic  ;  and  the 
epigratii  tnneh  illumi 
natL's  the  study  of  H<<m 
brand  t.  The  gri>at  art 
of  Italy,  tliat  had  held 
sway  ioT  two  centnriea 
previous,  was  con- 
cerneil  fundium^ntally 
with  illustrating  reli* 
gious themes ;  portraitA 
thare  were,  but  th^y 
were  incidentah  But 
wliile  H  tj  ni  brand t^a 
time  still  den i anil ed 
the  religious  subject^ 
it  also  demanded  th#j 
national  portrail^— tho 
rttndering  of  the  famil- 
iwr  every -day  life  of 
Holland 

TUE    ARTIST    OK 
EX  Fa  ESS  I  ON. 


ers  IS  said  to  have  been  first  made  in  1650, 
Inigu  Jones,  in  Englaml,  between  IfiOO  and 
1657,  designed  pei'haps  the  first  portable  stage 
Bcenery  ever  used.  The  Gobelins  tapestry 
works  were  established  in  France,  and  with 
Colberts  encouragement  the  art  industries 
throve  there. 

Through  her  caDals^  Holland  benefits  artis 


Probably  the  eyes 
are  the  most  expressive 
features  of  the  liuman  faci?.  At  any  rai 
Rembrandt's  nmstering  of  the  human  eye 
so  powerful  as  to  make  that  feature  dotni 
in  most  of  his  heads.  ,  In  this  mastery  he  dis- 
played, in  the  very  outset  of  Ida  career,  a  pre- 
cocity that  was  astounding,  Tho  eyes,  search- 
ing as  they  are,  in  his  eeiebrateil  '■  ^^yndics,*' 
painted  in   IGGl,  when  he  was  fiftylj%^e,  are 


/e EMBRAND  T  TRICENTENNIAL. 


**CHHt^  AT  irMMArS/' 

'Wtftttnc^  lIMik  Ivtiiinw,  f  Anuther  fiftlntliiK  nf  this  ^ubjt^'t«  iInttHl  the  !i»ine  ji&^TH  is  nt  Copenhagen.)  Hemhrtinclt 
tlfM  lli««  Mhtuc  atiljjerr  tn  H53i  and  in  MfV*.  Th*;  pftfiel  Iih  onlx  2rtx37  inches,  yet  is  one  of  ihe  world's  tnowt  njtprti?*' 
•4ir»  r*Ui£lDQI.ft  pir-tfiriffl,  *" Tbt^  d<ij  Ls  fm*  spent,'*  evuiiintir  ^hiwlown  are  ii^iitlierLnK. the  two  disciples, Cleuijliii^^  and 
takts,lwYt;  IaIiI  itsltlc  thetr  stAvt?**  ftud  acrip.  The  S«%*JtJur  lt»Ls  just  taken  the  bread  tn  hL^  han<U  to  lirt*nk  it  -  lil» 
•jt»  fmb(i<l  lr>  YicAVQtk  i^kittg  the  bleb's in^ :  -"then  wer\!  their  eyes  opened."! 


ft*  titOTff  nnttiral  til  an  tlie  eyes  in  his  Bret 
diUd  etching  —  i!i«  pwinrait  of  his  mother, 
■ide  in  162H.  when  he  wafi  but  twenty^wo  I 

B^KLF  POAf  RAtTS. 

U  WM  not  vanity  that  caosed  Re^nbramlt 
[J»  Hch   hia   own    portrait   sojne   thirty-fonr 
and    paint  it  a^ain  ati'l   again.     The 
Mr  wms  an  eV€T*p resent  article  of  Curni- 


ttiro  in  the  Butch  househoM  of  \m  «iay.  Pii> 
lures  of  interiors  of  tht*  time  show  tho  walls 
hung  with  square  mirrors,  circular  mirrors, 
mirrors  with  modest  narrow  frames,  mirrors 
with  heavy  ornate  Spanish  frames.  Hence, 
what  more  natural  than  that  a  man  wlio  was 
always  working,  always  analyzing  forin,  a 
man  who,  with  tjreatesl;  pains,  at  the  a|te  of 
forty^our  etched  a  seashell  (that stands  to*iiay 
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AS  oiie>  of  ilie  iiiarvels  uf  8tiU*lif€»  rendering  In 
hlttck  ami  w1utt?K  a  man  whoso  whok*  Hfo  vvjis 
a  study  of  expreaaion,  sliould  experiment  titiio 
anil  lime  a^aih  witli  Lis  own  pliysi^Jguomy? 
Ami  so  \v€^  liave  piftnr^sof  *^  Hf^uil^ramltSiiul* 
ing/"  *■  lieinlimn-it  with  iNmrractinl  Brows/' 
^^  HemLmnilt  vviili  Dilati*d  Eye&J'  etL-.,  etc. 

Tile  secret  of  liis  methods  m  plainly  tnlil  in 
tlies*^  evi'leric^-a  of  iiis  incessant  aiialysis  of 
natui>\  flinnbrnmlt 
knew  fuii  weli  that 
tlie  artiBt  who  aimed 
to  pttiitt  tJie  ex p  res- 
St  on  i>f  ills  risen  Lt*rd 
mu&i  iiret  learn  how 
to  p/iint  llie  exprea- 
fiion  of  Ins  ff^IIow- 
umn. 

A  fasiiion  had 
grown  \\\\  among  tiie 
gniids  of  having 
tiieir  group  portraits 
painteil ;  but  as  eaeh 
man  paid  ins  share, 
it  is  not  sar prising 
that  each  one  ex- 
pected iiis  portrait  to 
he  as  prominent  as 
that  of  hia  fellows  ■ 
lie  nee,  we  see  in  the 
cor|x*ration  pictures 
of  Hals  and  van  der 
Heist  a  imifonu  sort 
of  tintype  arrange* 
ment  wherein  every 
person  is  of  equal 
impnrtance  seen  in 
e<|ual  ii«:htiDg, 

Hembrandt  paint- 
e^t  tljree  important 
corporation  pictui*es. 
In  I  iuVl^  when  he  was 
only   twenty  six,   he 

inaugurated  his  career  in  Amsterdam  iiy 
painting  Dr.  Tulp  surrounded  by  his  pujnle 
in  the  amphitlumter  of  the  school  of  njedieine. 
This  is  known  as  '*The  Anatomy  Lesson/' 
The  arrangement  hero  is  less  stiff  than  in  tiie 
coiiventifinal  guild  gmtips  ■  yet  tfiere  is  an 
obvious  endeavor  lo  treat  eaeh  head  with 
consideration,  and  the  result  was  that  the  pie- 
tare  was  a  great  success,  and  wa8  the  mean$ 
of  bringing  many  sitters  to  the  artist  s studio. 

1'en  years  later,  in  Hi4  2,  when  the  artist's 
reputation  was  still  at  its  heiglit.  he  cou^ 
tracic'l  tf>  paint,  for  IJIOn  florins  (Ids  house 
in  Hreesir^at  was  valued  at  IMJKM)  llorins,  so 
we  can  see  that  this  was  a  high  figure),  the 


BASK  I A  IN  PROFILE  tlf  A  tlata  BAT  "WTTn  A   FEATnER. 

vim  Urlt^uhurith  In  lfti4,  wnd  Itc  pulnti'tl  lier  inAii^'  tliui?'^ 
tHsfiin^  unci  iiftttr  mHrrlwtff  -  SUi*  U^^f^^  hoUlh  lii  h<^t*  hand  a 
flprltiruf  i^>*einiiry,  the  f*yiahul  uf  ^Jtitnithal  in  HoUaDil/t 


mem  be  ra  of  V^\^l,   1 1  a  n  1 1  i  j  j  g  r  oc  t.  \  *s  c  om  ]  >an  y 
of  civ  it;  guards. 

This  he  d  i d »  and  th  e  re su  1 1  was  f o  r  y i  -ars 
known  as  **  The  Sight  Watch"  (his  largest 
painti ng)j  so  nanu^d,  it  is  surmi^^eii,  because 
it  1  ui d  \ ►ec o rn o  q u i te  1  > I a< dc  f rt *ra  ll i e  e ffects  o f 
tobacco  smoke  and  turf  firrs.  hemmth  succes- 
sivG  coats  of  varnisli,  antl  the  eighteenth -cen- 
tury public  supposed  it  to  be  a  night  effect. 

To-day,  this  is  held 
as  one  of  the  artists 
masterpieces,  but  the 
men  who  had  con- 
triimted  their  money 
to  have  their  etfigies 
hnnded  down  to  pos- 
terity (each  paid  a 
h  und  red  florins) 
were  disgujite<l  with 
the  painting,  whicli 
they  found  a  big 
ijiiuf,  half  the  figures 
hidden  in  Rem- 
brandt's charaeteris- 
tic  chiaroscuro. 

In  ItJfil,  when  he 
was  fifty  dive,  he  com- 
pleted the  most  per- 
feet  of  all  his  works* 
the  portrait  grou  I J  of 
the  managers  (Syn- 
dics, as  they  were 
called)  of  the  D  ra- 
pe rs'  (iuild  of  Atij- 
Sterdam. 

Here  he  returned 
to  the  grouping  of 
'*Tlie  Anatomy  Les- 
son ;  '■  all  the  heads 
are  ot  equal  im{>or 
la  nee,  hut  the  dry 
touch  of  the  early 
pictures  has  given 
way  to  a  freer  touch  and  a  mellosven  color. 
This  canvas  is  considered  by  Michel  as  Hem- 
brand  t's  ^*  masterpiece/*  He  says  :  *■  Never 
before  had  Rembrandt  achieved  such  perfec- 
tion ;  never  again  was  lie  to  re[>eat  the  tri- 
umph of  that  supreme  moment  when  all  Ids 
natural  gifts  jcnned  forces  with  the  vast  ex* 
perieuce  uf  a  life  devoted  to  his  art  in  such  a 
growing  matdfestation  of  his  genius/' 

HKMB1^\XIIT    AS    A    CHIABOSCLTROIST. 

The  term  used  in  art  technology,  ^-^  chiaro- 
scuro " — light  shadow — meaning  the  light  and 
shade  which  envefftps  the  entire  subject,  both 
tlie  figures  and  objects  in  the  foreground  and 


mmsB  or  IH«  hnrk- 
&anii  (aj?  oppose '«i  to 
"f rsio^iclin^  t*r  mere 
and  etiade  on  a 
rdii^le  sul>ject,  wlnrh 
I  ID  ve^  it  the  Bfft*<;t  of  re- 
lief), is  a  tr<nn  that  is 
|»«»flT  always  illii&trat- 
hi  m  art  wri tings  by 
M^e  w  o  rh  pi  H^m- 
it^udt.      Ht*   is   the 

fkSrtiroiet    pnr    tZ' 

|i&ce^   onir.    Wing  al- 

,  Imw*i1     C  o  r  r  «*  g  g  i  o  . 

tfi-mhnuiclt  Denver  saw 

t^etails  dc^tuclied 

hia  5 011  res  or  the 

H'bed  fiiiin 

^L**:  .-s    Blanc  cites 

^  ff- 1.    ♦  r  1  rk » »d     con  t  mst 

i  Frencli  print 

^:in^  a    procc*8- 

I  mtL  in  Ji  msti^rdani.  lif 

ttfrrj-'makoTe    mas- 

ifderurng^    in    Eastern 

carrying  an 

d   ft  tar*    cele- 


"Chhikt  HK4L1SG  THE  fiiCK."  -From  a  fflnslmlle  IrmnMl  by  Freilerit'k  Ki^ppel  &  Co. 

(fcerUiTiis,  J*M^  W.  Krimvn  ap  tin*  *'  HiiiidrMl  GuiMer  Print."  The  i^nbjept  ii*  forinrt  !n 
Hie  iiinpttrftJtli  rliapter  of  St.  MHtMit-w— '*Hrff*t  njuJtmKlL'iifnUowcfl  Hitnnnd  Hp 
lnjilcU  tbeui  rlitTr."  Thc^  i*liiir*iM.H?»  on  tht?  lefthnve  eurrH*  rn  lempt  Jt"^U9>t  Imt  lli? 
hus  ariHWiTed  tb^m.  **  All  mun  cannot  reeflve  thin  (Miytmc.  hmvk  they  to  wh*ini  h  i^ 
given.**  and  hjfcs  tnnivil  to  a  wi«ni*ii  with  ft  child.  J^t.  Peft^r  wmiJcl  rppul«e  licr, 
hut  .liMUti  siiy«,  "J^QjTt'F  littSe  L'iifldrftj  t«  rv^me  (jntf>  mt-  iind  forlild  them  not/' 
NtMtr  8t.  Pefjer  i:^  ac'atf^d  the  rieh  young;  man  who  Isi  |Kniiiur1iij^  over  tlit*  qtlp^tion 
wbtti  hf?  hUj*!!  do  tohnvo  eternal  llff  ;  i>%\  tin-  Pi(jrlit  iir<?  the  miLtuiffd  and  the  ImU. 
und  \\w  blind  who  have  come  in  th«ir  htimble  faith  to  be  bfaled*) 


•*T^orMa  SATA^rr  at  the  wtNtiow**' 


bra  ting  what  is  known 
as  '^  L'Etoile  dea  Huifi/" 
and  the  same  subject 
t rea ted  by  R e rn  h t  a n tl  t* 
The  French  print  ia 
mainly  in  outline^  clia- 
gi*aminatic,  bke  a  fash- 
it  m  plate  \  tlie  iignres 
are  seen  in  broad  day- 
light, so  that  every 
ell  a  racier  and  detail  is 
diflCtMnible.  Hem- 
l^randt  describes  the 
scene  at  night.- — the 
figures  barely  discern- 
ibh\  the  details  of  cos* 
tu  me  e  n  ti  r  e  1  y  u  1  jbi;  u  re  i  \ 
in  the  blackness  of 
night,  the  ilhiminated 
sta  r  w I li  e  1 1  th e  \  n\  r ad t*  ra 
carry  being  the  dinui- 
naiit  feature  of  the 
CO  til  position,  tJie 
whole  etc  h  i  n  g  su  gges  t  * 
ing  that  mystery  with 
which  an  imaginative 
mind.  —  tlie  mind  of 
a  Hugo^  a  Goethe^  or 
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a  Blake,  —  bo  often  endows  a  commonplace 
subject. 

REALIST    AND    ROMANTICIST. 

Here  we  Lave  the  keynote  of  Rembrandt^s 
character.  He  is  the  realist  equal  to  van  C)s- 
tade,  Callot,  or  Durer  plus  a  romanticist  add- 
ing a  veil  of  mystery  to  his  subject.  This  is 
distinctly  a  physical,  and  not  a  metapliysical, 
mystery.  Durer,  in  his  »•  Melancholia  '*  or  his 
"  Death  and  the  Knight,"  suggests  a  meta- 
physical mystery,  but  he  pictures  no  visual 
mystery, — every  detail  uncompromisingly  as- 
serts itsolf.  Auii  while  there  is  chiaroscuro 
in  van  <  )stade.  there  is  no  intention  of  l)eing 
mysterious. 

Kombrandt's  "Dr.  Faustus"  and  *•  Burgo- 
master Six."  among  the  etchings,  and  his 
*'Ni.irht  Watch*'  and  "The  Thilosoplier  in 
Mt'ditation  "  (n»>t  unlike  the  St,  Jerome  in  re- 
verse), among  the  i>aintings,  are  other  salient 
e.xjimples  of  tlie  complete  rendering  of  tonal 
mystery.  And  in  many  ^'ther  comiH>sition8 
we  tiiul  in  j>ortious  ot*  the  picture  a  romantic 
atmosphoi*e  that  separates  his  work  from  the 
rest  of  tlio  Uutch  school. 

In  tlie  *»  Polish  Horseman*'  tliere  is  just  as 
much  meit>  horse- deliueation  as  in  a  Taul 
Tolter,  Imt  there  is  also  a  vague  }K>etic  calm 
that  envelops  the  landsca(H',  reminding  one 
t>l"  I  he  pi»eiie  laudscapist  Turner  at  his  best. 

TUK    UKI.IUUUS    riCTlKKS, 

I''rom  tlu»  be>;iniung  of  his  career  to  his 
dyii^K  day.  luMuhrauvit  pai.ued  religious  sub- 
Jpclrt. 

KohhuomI  among  tliem  is  Ins  "Christ  at 
KniniauH  "  Nb'jssonier  has  saiil  ••  Go  and  wor- 
Hhip  Im  lore  the  •  l>isiiples  at  Kmnmus  ;  *  the  in- 
trnmiv  of  the  sentiment  will  stir  your  inmost 
m>nl       Von  ntM^l  not  he  a  painter  to  feel  it." 

l''j»«n»enHn  writes  :  "  Has  Christ  ever  been 
Iniaejne^l  like  this?  In  pilgrim's  garb  ;  pale, 
eniH\Mah»»l  ;  the  traces  of  torture  still  on  his 
hluvKenrd  lips;  tlie  great,  dark,  gentle  eyes 
wuh'iv  o|»en«M|  and  raised  toward  heaven  ; 
tli\»  lial\'  a  hort  of  phi>sphorescent  light,  envel- 
v*|'iuv,  litnt  in  an  indefinable  glory  ;  and  on 
t<i>  i;4\e  the  inexplicable  look  of  a  living, 
^u^ll^nu^.  human  being,  who  has  passed 
til  I  on ^h  \leatli  !  The  hearing  so  impossible 
to  dv*.v  iil'e  an\l  assuredly  impossible  to  copy, 
i}i.»  naou>«e  leeling  of  the  face  where  the 
iiMiuti.^  :mv  unvletint^d  and  where  the  expres- 
»a'Ji  i.-i  x;i\on  h>  llie  n»ovement  uf  the  lips  and, 
»iv  iho  lo.ilv.  liiese  things,  inspiretl  one  knows 
'ua  N^  honv  e  aud  produced  one  knows  not  how. 


KBMBRANiyr'8  ROUSE  IN  JODEN-BREBSTRAAT,  AMSTl 

(Restored.  [OriKinally  built  in  1006.]  The  rotmi 
tilled  with  picturcM  by  Ruliens,  Brauvep,  L 
Seghers,  Venwchio,  Raphael,  Giort^ione,  Van  Ey< 
portfolias  filled  with  prints  by  Lucas  van  Leydei 
tegna,  Marcantonio,  Schonjfauer,  DOrer,  Holbe 
one  studio  was  a  press  whereon  Rembrandt  prin 
etfhinirs.  In  1656  Rembrandt  was  declared  bar 
and  in  16r)8  the  house  and  all  his  possessions  wen 

Rembrandt's  religious  etchings  are  n 
masterful  than  his  i)aintings.  *•  Christ 
ing  the  Sick."  etched  in  1G50.  This  has 
called  the  »*  Hundred  Guilder  Print  "be 
a  dealer  thought  so  well  of  it  that  h 
changed  it  with  Rembrandt  for  a  Mt 
tonio  valued  at  a  hundred  guihlers.  (A 
of  it  has  since  sold  for  nearly  ten  thoi 
dollars.)  Not  only  is  the  sentiment  o 
plate  extremely  beautiful,  but  the  dn 
and  modeling  are  carried  so  far  that  it 
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--MEmtOPOUTAlf  MUSEUM, 
TTORK- 

»  mode  tl^ixilcs,  was  painted  in  1840,  the 
uri^^^fLYv«>  port rai to-"  Elizabeth  Baa,- 
•pSrtx^^*  of  Rembrandt,"  National  Gal- 
■  ^^  %*  Pflkul  I>oomer/*  better  known  as 
^Imtbe  'H*'«'e"*«*y®'  collection.  New  York— 
■Mtitul  Utile  '*  Home  of  the  Carpenter," 
Mb) 

a  il\  otlier  works  in  black  and 
Ks  renderinja:  of  volume  and  cliiaro- 
lie  liglits  and  shades  seem  to  play 
fijtures-  as  volatile  as  in  nature,  and 
»in  to  be  cross-hatched  lines. 
>eath  of  the  Virgin"  (1639)  is  one 
sest  large  plates  Rembrandt  etched, 
if  the  large  plates,  like  '*The  Descent 
Cross"  0634),  critics  think,  Rein- 
kii  the  assistance  of  his  pupils,  but  it 
ly  conceile<l  that  ''The  Death  of  the 
is  wholly  autograpliic. 

rHK    Pl'BLlC    WANTED    PRINTS. 

a  c«'ntury  earlier,  in  Germany,  had 
>fi  of  the  small  pay  he  had  receive<l 
iting,  remarking  that  it  would  have 
•¥  profitable  to  have  put  in  the  same 
laking  prints.  The  taste  for  prints 
reached  Holland.  Rembrandt  took 
e  of  the  demand  and  carried  the  art 
g  to  perfection.  He  had  in  his  pos- 
le  examples  of  the  masters  of  line, — 


the  works  of  Mantegna,  Marcantonio,  Durer, 
and  Seghers, — and  he  studied  them  with  care. 
Indeed,  he  took  a  landscape  plate  of  Seghers, 
scratched  out  some  figures,  introduced  his 
own  holy  family  in  it,  and  thus  changed  it 
into  a  '*  Flight  Into  Egypt"!  He  had  an 
etching-press  in  his  house,  and  with  the  help 
of  his  pupils  produced  some  two  hundred  and 
sixty  etchings.  Hamerton  has  said,  *'  Every 
art  has  its  representative  master,  and  the 
representative  etcher  is  Rembrandt." 

It  is,  by  the  way,  a  sorry  comment  upon 
the  crude  taste  of  our  own  time  that  etchings 
by  Rembrandt  may  still  be  purcliased  as  low 
as  thirty  or  forty  dollars  ;  and  few  seem  to 
know. that  intaglio  facsimiles  of  his  etchings, 
rich  in  tone  and  suitable  for  framing — things 
that  one  gets  to  love  more  and  more  as  one 
becomes  familiar  with  them — may  be  pur- 
chased as  low  as  two  dollars  ! 

SIXTEEN    UUNDRED    AND    TEN    WORKS    BY 
REMBRANDT. 

When  we  record  that  there  exist  some 
four  hundred  and  fifty  paintings  by  Rem- 
brandt, some  two  hundred  and  sixty  etch- 
ings, and  some  nine  hundred  drawings  and 
sketches,  in  all  some  sixteen  hundred  and  ten 
pieces,  the  incompleteness  of  this  slight  no- 
tice will,  we  hope,  be  excused.  And  it  will 
be  understood  why  no  mention  is  made  of 
such  great  portraits  as  "  Polish  Nobleman," 
1G31  (Hermitage);  *< Portrait  of  Himself," 
1633  (Louvre);  **  Rembrandt  and  Saskia," 
1635  (Dresden)  ;  "  Old  Lady,"  1634  (National 
Gallery,  London);  *'A  Rabbi,"  **The  Ship- 
builder and  His  Wife,"  1633;  «  Portrait  of 
Himself,"  about  1641;  "  Lady  with  a  Fan," 
1641, — all  in  the  Buckingham  Palace  ;  "  "Eliz- 
abeth Has,"  about  1643  (Amsterdam),  and 
"  Dr.  Tholinx,"  1 656  ;  such  paintings  as  "  The 
Descent  from  the  Cross,"  1633  (Munich)  ; 
*' Samson's  Marriage,"  1638  (Dresden) ;  "The 
Good  Samaritan,"  1648  (Louvre),  or  such 
etchings  as  "  The  Seller  of  Rats  Bane,"  "  Large 
Descent  from  the  Cross,"  "  The  Annunciation 
to  the  Shepherds,"  "  Man  with  Long  Hair," 
"Three  Trees,"  ♦*  Christ  Shown  to  the  Peo- 
ple," "The  Great  Jewish  Bride  " — Saskia. 

There  are  some  thirty- or  so  Rembrandts  in 
America,  among  them  "  Portrait  of  a  Man  " 
(1640),  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York; 
»'The  Gilder"  (1640),  owned  by  H.  0.  Have- 
meyer,  Esq.  ;  "  Burgomaster  and  His  Wife," 
owned  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner;  "Dr.  Tulp" 
(1634),  owned  by  J.  W^  Ellsworth,  Esq.,  and 
"An  Orphan  Girl  of  Amsterdam"  (1645), 
Chicago  Art  Institute. 
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THE   AWAKENING    OF   NEVADA. 

BY  CLARENCE  H,   MATSON. 


FAR  off  across  the  deBert.  to  tbo southwest, 
a  faint.  rolutTin  of  siiinka  aroae,  and 
when  the  y^iug  of  litveks  who  were  gcattenng 
the  ties  mid  ppikin^  the  rails  whicli  came  over 
the  end  of  the  construction  train  saw  it  tlioy 
sUrppi-il  a  niouicnt  m  th<nr  work,  talkini^  and 
gosticulatiiig  oxi'itiUly.  For  days  they  had 
fjeun  pusljing  the  two  strips  of  stoid  out  from 
Utah  across  the  barnm  wastes  of  south t?rn 
Nevada  toward  the  sunset  sea,  They  knew 
that  somewhere  otf  tlienv  to  the  sonth  of  Death 
Valley,  a  gang  of  Mexicans  was  pushing  two 
other  stnps  of  steel  across  tlie  Mojav«*  Desert 
to  meet  theui.  and  wh*ni  the  cohinin  of  smoke 
was  sighted  they  kntnv  it  came  from  the  en- 
gine beliind  tlie  otlaer  construction  traiih  For 
eighteen  months  thi*y  had  beun  working  to- 
ward it>  and  now,  witli  rcdouhled  **T)er^y,  the 
work  was  pushed  forwar<h  And  a  few  days 
later,  wlien  It  reek  met  Mexican,  a  new  trans- 
continental railroad  was  complete. 

When,  on  January  TiO,  lOO'j,  the  last  spike 
waa  driven  which  comph^ted  the  Salt  Lake 
route,  near  wtmt  became  the  town  of  Good 
Springs,  the  sljout  that  went  up  on  the  desert 


air  ami  the  l*^cornot5ve  whistles  that  blew 
called  Nevada  to  awake  from  a  long  sleep  \ 

It  was  months  bt*fore  depots  were  built, 
the  track  liallusted,  and  a  water-supply  se- 
cured, so  that  regular  trains  could  be  operated, 
but  on  every  work  train  mmi  poured  into  the 
desert.  They  went  in  box  carg,  coal  cars,  way 
cars  —  anything  that  would  carry  tlienu 
Armed  with  kits  of  tools  and  a  few  provisi«uiH, 
they  swarmed  over  the  desert  nunnitains  and 
hills.  The  gold  fever  was  raging.  They 
were  chasiDg  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  And 
the  **cbug"  of  the  prospectors  pick  and  tho 
echo  of  the  dynamite  blast  called  Nevada  to 
awake  1 

In  June,  a  train  bearing  a  distinguished 
party  of  United  States  SenatorSt  f  iep  resign  ta- 
li ves,  governtirs,  and  other  State  oflicials, 
journalists  auil  irrigation  experts,  gtop]>ed  at 
lieno,  on  the  Southern  Paeific,  in  western  Ne- 
vada. A  few  miles  out  from  the  town,  the 
United  States  Government  had  been  ai  work 
building  a  dam  and  digging  a  great  ditch. 
The  ilistinguished  gentlemen  made  a  few 
speeches  to  one  another,  the  dam  was  closed,. 
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Sfnatf^rs  and  Ht'iirt^scntativ»'s  laitl  Ik^M  of 
cranks  that  hoisted  ilu»  lieacl  <raU's  to  tlio  cunal. 
ind  as  the  waters  of  the  Tnirkro  \vi*iit  dan- 
cinjr  down  the  ^reat  ditcli  to  nioiston  and 
■ake  fertile  three  huud red  and  fifty  thousand 
■ens  of  Nevada  soil  the  rusiiing  liood  ralliHl 
Xerada  to  awake  ! 

And  Nevada  is  awakinir.  Witliin  litth^ 
vore  than  a  twelvemonth  her  populatit>n  lias 
doaUed.  Her  niountains  and  hills  from  I^eno 
t:>Uie  Colorado  River  arc  c<»vered  with  treas- 
ue-aeekers.  Towns  antl  cities  liavo  sprung 
vp  almoat  by  magic.  Railroads  are  pushing 
KToaiher  wastes,  and  irrigation  is  enlar«ring 
W  ainicnlture,  making  rich  Immes  for  thou- 


than  two  years  ago,  a  })ros|;)fCtor  lost 
kiiwif  on  the  desert,  near  the  (  alii'ornialinc. 
m  Hj»  County.  Famishing  with  thirst,  he 
hBHBB  delirious.  At  length  lie  fell  in  the 
k^Mids  and  lay.  unable  to  mov('.  until  (U^ath 
OM  to  his  relief.  On  the  spot  where  that 
Mini  body  was  found  is  now  the  town  of 
Bsllfmg.  A  water- works  plant  costing  lil'ty 
th'.iQsand  tlollars  supplies  an  abundanct^  of 
ViTi-r.  Tht're  are  liotels  with  baths  in  many 
:«■  ".«.  an  I  resi'lences  equii»ped  witli.  all  the 
.  rn  iniraplierual ill  that  make  for  comfort, 
..L :  Through    them   Hows   in  abundance   the 


precious  liquid  for  lack  of  which  a  poor  ])ri»8- 
pt^ctor  perished  only  a  few  months  ago  on 
this  V(My  spot.  Electric  lights  ilhnm*  str.-ets 
when»  only  the  stai*s  of  heaven  looked  down 
on  the  death  of  the  lonely  miner,  and  within 
the  j-adius  of  a  very  few  mih^s  there  an*  now 
al'out  lifteen  thousand  people.  That  is  the 
way  Nevada  is  gmwing. 

There  was  nnce  a  time  when  Xt'vada  was 
on«'  of  the  greatest  gold  and  silver  i)ri)dueiiig 
regions  of  the  western  hemispliere.  During 
the  st^vrnties  its  s«'ttl«'ments  t«-enn'd  with  in- 
dustry and  its  hiils  poured  fnj-th  their  wealth 
to  enrich  the  world.  Even  before  that,  more 
than  forty  yeai's  a^ro.  lli<'re  s«*emed  to  be  every 
in«lication  that  Nevada  would  be  a  great  com- 
mon wealth,  and  she  was  admitte«l  to  the  srsler- 
hood  nf  States.  She  tlourisln'd  and  grew  un- 
til late  in  the  seventies — an«l  then  came  a 
d(M*line.  II(M*  gold  mines  were  no  longer  so 
])r()ductiv(\  and  her  silv«'r  was  de]»iM*ciated. 
From  a  population  of  ovim*  S(?vtMity  thousand 
she  fell  (»IT  to  litth^  more  than  half  that.  She 
tleveloped  and  grew  no  mon\  The  wicked 
fairy  Disaster  caus(^d  her  to  sleep. 

The  greatest  mine  ever  located  in  America 
was  the  ('omstock  lode,  at  N'irginia  City. 
During  its  i»almy  days,  in  the  sixties  and 
seventies,  the  ('omstock  lotle  gave  the  woi'ld 
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hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Some  of  the 
great  achievements  of  tlie  nation  were  accom- 
plislied  with  the  wealth  that  came  from  that 
one  mine.  It  huilt  cities.  It  threw  great 
railroail  linos  across  the  continent.  It  en- 
dowed colleges.  It  c«>nstructe<l  telegraph  sys- 
tems. It  laid  cables  under  the  sea.  It  sent 
mem  to  the  United  States  Senate.  The  first 
millions  of  more  than  one  of  the  rich  families 
of  America  came  fn>m  the  Comstock  lode. 

But,  after  giving  all  this  wealth  to  the  world, 
Nevada  kept  little  tor  her  own  develoi)ment. 
Storey  (.'ounty.  in  which  tin*  (\)msto('k  lode 
was  located,  had  over  11,000  people  accord- 
ing to  the  census  uf  ls70,  and  over  ITi.OOO 
in  is.sO,  but  in  llmO  it  had  fallen  off  to:^,r>00. 
Virginia  City,  once  among  the  most  prosper- 
ous anvi  promising  cities  west  of  the  Kockies, 
— far  mon»  so  than  Los  Angeles  or  Seattle. — 
became  a  mere  little  mining  camp  ol  perhaps 
2,r)0n  people.  Its  riclies  ludped  to  nutke  San 
Francisco  a  great  metropolis.  Transconti- 
nental trains  rushed  by  on  tlie  Central  Ta- 
cilic,  which  it  built,  but  they  di«l  not  heed 
Nevada.  Many  went,  but  few  came.  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  became  wealthy  States  ; 
Utah  flourished  :  Arizona,  still  a  Territory, 
grew  until  it  had  three  times  the  population 
of  the  Desert  State.     But  Nevada  slept  ! 


Up  to  1903  there  was  a  territory  almost  as 
large  as  the  whole  of  New  England,  extend- 
ing from  southwestern  T^tAh  through  southern 
Nevada,  and  into  Inyo  and  San  Bernardino 
counties  in  California,  containing  practically 
no  inhabitants.  It  was  nearly  all  desert. 
Rather  an  unpromising  field  for  a  railroad,  it 
would  seem  ;  yet  the  time  came  when  com- 
merce demanded  a  direct  line  of  railway  from 
Salt  Lake  City  to  Los  Angeh^s.  and  in  1903 
the  construction  of  the  Salt  liake  route, — 
officially  known  as  the  San  Pedro.  Los  An- 
geles &  Salt  Lake  Railroad. — was  begun.  It 
w^as  eighteen  months  in  building,  and  to-day 
some  of  tlie  finest  transcontinental  trains  in 
the  world  rusli  daily  through  that  southern 
Nevada  desert. 

The  building  of  this  new  railroad  has  opened 
to  settlement  and  development  the  last  unoc- 
cupied territory  of  any  great  extent  in  Amer- 
ica— except  that  in  the  frozen  North.  Towns 
and  settlements  have  sprung  up.  and  the  real 
development  of  the  country  has  Iwgun  in 
earnest.  There  are  to-day  thousands  of  jhk)- 
ple  alnug  the  line  of  tlie  Salt  Lake  road  and 
in  the  valleys  and  mountains  near  it  where 
two  years  ago  it  meant  almost  certain  death 
for  one  unacquainteil  with  the  desert  to  ven- 
ture.    Las  Vegas,  midway  of  this  line,  is  al- 


THE  FLOHENCE  MINE,  IN  THE  NEV.\DA  UULD  FIELDS. 


in  I     I  j;vjE\T-LlN'tt>  UAKAIL.  or  TltE  TurcitEE  r  A  i:-i 


y  a  lowu  of  eon  si  durable  itnportaiice,  and 

it  a  iini?  of  railroad  will  shortly  l*e  in 

to  tap  the  great  gold  fiolds  a  hiuj- 

li>  tlii.*  northwest,  and  a  outlier  ii 

to  nin  soutliwesfc  to  Seareliliglit 

V. ^THK    TKUCKEK-C ARSON    rmUECT. 

'  of  the  Tntckee-Carson  irrigation 

already  Ituen  told  in  tlieae  piigi^??. 

..  ...     ..:^t   ot  thi*  Uoverumpnt^S  great,  rec- 

dBatiiiD    prctj»fcts   to   approacli    completiijn. 
T.  ^  t ^.«  .  V  f*r^  Hi %'e r  CO int'8  down  into  w este rn 
"tn    Lake  Taboe.  away  up  in  t]ie 
lit  wati>rs  are  diverted  l>elow  lie  no 
m  «'»nfcl   into  ilie  T arson  River,  to  be 
jiitn  t)ie  bi'oad   plains  of  the 
ileh  need  only  the  magic  tonch 
flo»pniig  into  marvelous  fertility  that 
urinu  ]*rosperity  to  Nevada.    When 
T rue kee- Carson   project  will 
>*  1^.  .  three  hundred  and  fifty  tbovi' 
nod  mtrtm  of  tlfsert  into  fertile  fanna. 

Vrom  tvewty  to  forty  acres  of  irrigated  land 
wiU  ntake  an  average  family  welMo^do, — ten 


acres  does  it  in  some  localities  in  California, 
— so  that  the  entire  Carson  tract  will  eveuta- 
^\\y  make  homes  lor  from  10,000  to  15,000 
families,  or  perhaps  50,000  people.  Where 
now  is  only  a  barren  waste  of  desert,  hemmed 
in  by  pink  hills  and  muun tains,  tbr*  next  dec- 
ade  or  two  will  see  a  thickly  populated  region, 
Tliere  wilt  be  comfurtable  Iicmses,  surrounded 
by  green  lawns  ;  alfalfa  fields  will  furnish 
feed  for  numerous  live  stock  j  ortdiards  will 
produce  great  quantities  of  fruiL  Pleasant 
avenues,  lined  with  trees,  will  be  traversed  by 
all  sorts  of  vehick^s,  from  the  farm  wagon  t^^ 
the  automobile.  School  houses  will  dot  the 
landscape,  with  here  and  there  a  cliureh  ; 
wddk  towns  must  eventually  be  built  to  care 
for  the  commercial  necessities  of  so  many 
farm  people.  I'ossibJy  a  trolley  line,  its  cars 
driven  by  power  d enveloped  by  the  waters  of 
the  Truckee  as  they  come  down  from  Lake 
Talioe,  may  run  from  Beno  through  the  towns 
and  villages  of  what  is  now  the  desert  of  Car- 
son Sink.  The  mines  and  reduction  works  in 
the  mountains  for  two  hundred  miles  aroun^l 
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will  create  a  market  for  the  proilucts  of  ilio 
little  farms,  and  any  surplus  can  be  easily 
shipped  to  San  Francis<'o  or  to  the  East. 

Tills  is  by  no  in(;ans  a  fanciful  dream. 
Stranger  things  have  already  been  acc«»m- 
plished  in  California  and  other  Western 
Stat(»s.  and  the  science  oi  irrigation  is  yet 
only  in  its  infancy.  Minor  irrigation  jirojects 
will  be  accomplished  from  time  to  time  in  the 
valleys  of  Nevada  to  make  new  lu»mes  for 
some  uf  the  teeming  millions  that  an^  now 
looking  across  from  the  cities  and  prairies 
farther  east  to  where  the  frunti«M'  has  disap- 
peared. The  day  of  the  free  government 
homesteatl  is  now  almost  over,  but  the  dawn 
of  the  irrigated  government  homestead  is  just 
a}>pearing.  And  these  irrigated  valleys  and 
plains  (»f  Ni^vada  will  eventually  furnish  the 
grains,  the  meats,  and  the  fniits  that  will 
make  the  muscle  with  which  to  dig  the  gohl, 
the  silver,  and  the  copper  out  of  Nevathi's  hills. 

THK    STOKY    OF    THE    GOLD    STRIKES. 

But  the  greatest  of  Nevada's  resourc(»s  is 
its  mineral  wealth.  Thirty  yc^ais  ago.  when 
the  C-omstock  lode  was  pouring  forth  its  mil- 
licms  and  \'irginia  City  was  in  the' height  of 
its  prosperity.  Nevada's  future  seemed  full  of 
promise.  Now  that  promise,  after  long  delay, 
is  about  to  be  fulfilled.  Tonopah,  Goldlield, 
and  Bullfrog  are  flourishing  *' cities,''  growing 
as  rapidly, — more  rapidly,  in  fact, — than  a 
boom  town  in  a  real  estate  dealers  prospectus. 
Searchlight,  away  down  toward  the  ap(?x  of 
the  State,  is  beginning  to  feel  the  impetus  of 
the   booiiKM'.      Manhattan,   some   distance   to- 


ward the  center  of  tlie  State  from  Toncnah, 
is  one  of  the  newest  canip.s,  and  there  hav« 
recently  been  uncovered  vast  deposits  ot  eoj>- 
per  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  Tiieend 
of  the  rainbow  rests  on  the  Nevada  desert, 
and  thousands  are  rushing  there  to  find  tiie 
pot  of  gold. 


TIIK  '*DK.^VKH"  MINE,  Bn.hKIIUU  UIHTIIIC^. 

(Three  hundred  and  flftjr  thonsand  doUars*  worth  of  ore  sacked  on  the  dump.) 


THE  BrLLPROO  SCHOOL. 

(The  lumber  and  equipment  for  this  building  liad  to  be 
huuled  s<*venty-rtve  miles,  and  it  required  a  twenty- 
horse  team  six  dayn  t«»  briuK  in  one  load.  The  town 
wa»  ei>clit  muiiths  old  when  tliis  8(*h<)ol  was  oiK*ned.) 


Extending  from  up  in  n(»rth-cenlral  Tali- 
fornia.  southeast  along  the  bord«'r  line  i.e- 
tween  Ntfvada  and  Calilornia.  liown  to  the 
Colorado  Hiver  and  on  into  Arizrma.  is  a  well- 
defined  minei'al  lielt. 
Here  and  there  in  this 
zone  an* « aitcropj  lings 
of  exc«M?dingly  valu- 
aV)le  ore.  The  ('i>m- 
stock  lode  was  one  of 
tliese,  and  others  ap- 
proaehing  tin*  ( 'oin- 
stock  in  richnes.'*.  if 
uot  e«iualing  it.  have 
been  uncov»'rt»d  in  ti:e 
last  year  (»r  two. 

Long  ago,  r  i  «•  h 
mines  were  developed 
el  se  w  h  e  r  e  i  n  t  h  e  \V  est , 
but  th(;  desert  guard- 
ed the.  wealth  of  Sou  ill- 
w es t er n  N  e V a d  a .  ^*  e t 
four  y4»ars  ago  a  strike 
was  made  atTonopali, 
away  off  to  tlie  south- 
east of  N'irginia  City. 


THE  A  IVAKENING  OF  NEVADA. 
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TYPICAL  DESERT  PROSPECTORS  IN   DEATH   VALLEY. 


^irater«  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Funeral  Range.    Tht'  two  prosptctors  are  heading  fc»r  Stovepipe 
Springs,  where  the  immigrants  were  lost  about  the  year  185(>.) 


ih^  world  heani  little  about  it,  although 
r  Tonopah  has  a  single  mine  that  men 
;  worth  fifty  million  dollars.  At  three 
of  ape,  Tonopah  had  been  through  a 
. «  collapse,  a  recovery,  and  had  five  thou- 
inhabitants.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  old, 
lishe^i  towns  of  the  new  El  Dorado.  It 
A  a  }«asc  of  supplies  from  which  pros- 
re  could  work  with  safety  farther  into 
:'sert,  and  two  years  after  the  Tonopah 
rery  came  the  big  strike  at  Gold  field — 
be  world  be^an  to  sit  up  and  take  no- 
To-day  Gold  field  is  a  city  of  ten  thou- 
inhabitants. 

tie  more  than  a  year  ago,  Bullfrog  sprang 
jeing,  and  then  the  great  rush  to  the 
ia  gold  fields  began.  Simultaneous  with 
le  the  completion  of  the  Salt  Lake  Hail- 
and  the  work  trains  during  February, 
I,  and  April  of  last  year  carried  gold- 
's by  the  hundreds  and  thousands  into 
cert.  It  was  over  a  hundred  miles  from 
ftilroad  to  Bullfrog,  but  that  did  not 
the  rainbow-chasers.  The  way  lay 
l^fa  the  barrenest  desert,  with  only  one 
o  water-holes  on  the  route,  but  men 
ill  wagons,  in  automobiles,  and  on  foot. 
duB  ninety  days  after  Bullfrog  was 
L**  it  had  an  electric-light  plant,  an  ice 
aa  hotel,  and  an  extensive  water  system, 
for  all    of   which   had    to    be 


freighted  fi:om  Las  A'ogas  or  Tonopah  across 
the  desert  at  groat  expense.  Telephone  lines 
were  strung  to  the  outside  world  before  even 
any  buildings  were  erected.  Shortly  after- 
ward. Bullfrog  became  the  home  of  a  well- 
printed  daily  newspaper,  the  Bullfrog  Miner, 
a  six-column,  four-page  journal,  published  at 
ten  cents  per  copy.  Two  other  towns,  Beatty 
and  Rliyolite,  were  established  close  by,  and 
there  are  said  to  be  fifteen  thousand  people  in 
the  district  to-day. 

Meanwhile,  the  Southern  Pacific  has  pushed 
south  from  Tonopah  to  Goldfield,  and  will  go 
farther.  By  the  time  these  lines  reach  the 
readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  Bullfrog 
will  have  at  least  one  and  possibly  more  rail- 
roads. A  branch  of  the  Salt  I^ake  road  is 
being  pushed  across  from  Las  Vegas  as  fast 
as  men  can  build  it  ;  the  Southern  Pacific 
will  come  in  from  the  north,  and  *'  Borax  " 
Smith  is  building  a  road  of  his  own  across 
the  Mojave  Desert  from  Daggett,  on  the  Santa 
Fe.  in  California,  up  through  Death  Valley, 
with  Bullfrog  as  its  objective  point. 

death  valley  and  its  borax. 

Just  across  the  California  line  from  Bull- 
frog lies  the  famous  Deatli  Valley.  Death 
Valley  is  a  broad,  deep  hole  between  two 
ranges  of  mountains.  On  the  east  is  a  row 
of  big  hills  with  the  suggestive  name  of  Fu- 
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neral  Range,  while  to  the  west  are  the  Pan- 
amint  Mountains.  Among  the  Panamints, 
Telescope  Pqak  rises  to  a  height  of  nearly 
11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while 
the  bottom  of  Death  Valley  is  400  feet  below 
sea-level.  Just  west  of  the  Panamint  Moun- 
tains are  the  Sierras,  the  loftiest  range  in  the 
United  States.  When  one  stands  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Pike's  Peak  towers  a  little  over  7,000 
feet  above  one,  but  from  Death  Valley  one 
looks  up  11,000  feet  to  the  snows  on  Tele- 
scope Peak,  and  just  across  Owen's  Valley, 
among  the  Sierras,  Mount  Whitney  rises  more 
than  15,000  feet  above  the  floor  of  Death  Val- 
ley. These  are  practically  the  highest  and 
lowest  places  in  the  United  States. 

Death  Valley  is  true  to  its  name.  Scores 
of  people  have  met  their  doom  in  its  burning 
solitudes.  Its  floor  is  In  reality  a  lake  of  mud, 
sixty  miles  long  and  twenty  miles  wide,  cov- 
ered with  a  hardened  crust,  a  saline-borax  de- 
posit. In  times  of  flood, — for  there  arc  floods 
on  tlie  desert,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, — 
the  Amargosa  liivcr  pours  its  waters  into  the 
southern  end  of  the  valley,  where. they  sink 
away.  In  the  summer  the  heat  is  intense, 
and  unless  men  know  the  valley  and  its  ways 
it  is  hazardous  for  them  to  venture  into  it. 
During  the  first  eight  months  of  last  year  no 
fewer  than  thirty-five  persons  are  known  to 
have  perished  in  Death  V^alley  and  its  vicinity. 

Yet  Death  Valley  has  been  making  men 
rich  for  years.  In  its  wastes  is  an  inexhaust- 
ible supply  of  borax.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
commercial  borax  of  America  coines  from 
Death  Valley  or  the  surrounding  desert.  It 
is  hauled  in  wagons  over  the  Mojave  Desert 
to  Daggett,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to 
the  south.  It  requires  ten  spans  of  mules  to 
a  load,  and  from  this  comes  the  name 
»' Twenty  Mule  Team  Borax."  Millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  this  product  has  been 
freighted  across  the  Mojave  Desert  to  civi- 
lization in  the  last  decade  or  two.  Within 
another  twelvemonth  the  shriek  of  the  loco- 
motive will  probably  resound  through  Death 
Valley,  for  the  railroad  that  '< Borax"  Smith 
is  now  building  out  through  the  Mojave 
Desert  from  Daggett  will  skirt  the  subter- 
ranean lake  of  mud,  tap  the  great  borax 
fields,  and  eventually  reach  Bullfrog. 

Death  Valley  and  the  Panamint  region  are 
not  part  of  Nevada,  but  they  are  tributary  to 
the  new  Nevada  gold  fields,  and  it  is  the  over- 
flow from  Bullfrog  that  has  been  going  in 
there  during  the  past  year.  Bullfrog  will 
probably  be  the  base  of  supplies  from  which 
all  of  Death  Valley  will  be  prospected. 


GOLD    FIELDS    OLD    AND    NEW. 

All  of  Nevada^s  gold  camps  are  not  mush- 
rooms like  Goldfield  and  Bullfrog.  Search- 
light, down  in  the  extreme  southern  point  of 
the  Desert  State,  has  been  in  existence  for 
several  years,  but  the  capitalists  who  owned 
the  mines  there  were  after  the  gold  in  the 
ground  instead  of  that  in  the  pockets  of  in- 
vestors and  speculators,  and  so  they  said  noth- 
ing about  Searchlight  and  its  treasures.  Hid-  . 
den  away  off  in  the  desert,  the  world  knew 
nothing  of  the  camp  until  the  Salt  Lake  Rail- 
road was  built  a  few  miles  north  of  it.  Then 
prospectors  drifted  down  that  way,  and  Search- 
light was  "discovered." 

New  strikes  of  more  or  less  importance  are 
constantly  being  made,  and  to-day  the  desert 
from  Reno  to  Searchlight,  and  on  down  into 
Arizona,  is  swarming  with  prospectors  and 
miners.  There  be  those  who  predict  that  in 
the  not  distant  future  the  gold  fields  of  the 
Nevada  desert  will  exceed  Cripple  Creek,  the 
Klondike,  and  Nome,  and  even  rival  in  rich- 
ness the  fields  of  South  Africa,  which  have 
yielded  ninety  million  dollars'  worth  of  the 
precious  metal  in  a  single  year. 

It  may  be  several  years  befgre  the  mines  of 
Nevada  will  emerge  from  the  era  of  specula- 
tion to  one  of  steady  productiveness.  Along 
with  the  legitimate  development  there  will  be 
more  or  less  *' wildcatting."  Worthless  claims 
will  be  exploited,  and  foolish  speculators  will 
take  big  chances  on  them.  But  the  wealth  is 
there  if  one  knows  how  to  find  it. 

A    NEW    COMMONWEALTH. 

Heretofore,  Nevada's  wealth  has  all  been 
poured  forth  for  the  benefit  of  her  sister 
States.  Much  of  it  will  doubtless  continue  so 
to  be,  but  with  the  coming  of  the  raili-oads, 
the  development  of  the  water-supi)lies.  and  the 
completion  of  the  irrigation  projects  humes 
will  be  built  wherever  the  necossary  water 
may  be  secured,  and  Nevada  will  become  a 
real  State — a  commonwealth  of  homos  and 
schools  and  churches — instead  of  the  inhos- 
pitable desert  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

In  addition  to  the  railroads  that  are  build- 
ing into  the  mining  districts,  the  now  Western 
Pacific  is  even  now  starting  from  Salt  Lake 
City  to  push  westward  across  central  Nevada 
and  over  the  Sierras  to  the  Pacific.  This  road 
will  be  the  final  link  in  a  great  ocean-toocean 
system.  It  will  be  the  third  transcontinental 
line  to  cross  Nevada's  wastes,  and  its  comple- 
tion will  doubtless  see  Nevada  fully  awakened, 
a  new  commonwealth. 


Tl>"WING    A   rAISSOX  FOR  THE  SF.INE  TL'XNKl,  TO  THK   IMUNT  OK  IMMKUSIOX. 


TUNNELING   THE   SEINE   AT   PARIS. 

BY    K.    C.    MOREL. 


IN  *:.'•  cijustruction  of  the  new  iiivisit)n  of 
I  -   I'aris    Motrcpolitan    Subway,  ciilli?d 
.ransvtM'sal  Nurd-Sml,''  llie  work  on  the 
.  •*  ■  .Mit'l  to  be  built  un«ier  the  Seine  River 
■u  vl;r, ,rousiy  pushed.     Tlirce  distinct 
■    >-t-s  "if  c<.»nstrucfion  will  be  (fnipIoy«*d  in 
i.:5  -x.  rk.      For   a   part  of  the   line  a  com- 
•>f":  a':r  slii'^M   will  be  used.      Under  the 
-    •. :  t!i*.'  St-iiie,  for  the  tunnel  and  for  the 
fT.in-  'lis.  resort  will  be  had  to  ct»nipn;8sed- 
i.r  a:—  ns.  witli  the  neceusary  shafts  U>v  pur- 
;  ?•-  ■•I  access.      K»ir  a  j>art  of  the  distance 
li.  :  iLLel  will  be  directly  under  the  (jrleiins 
ilii'viv.  the  operation  9f  whicli  must  not  bt^ 
.t*-r>reii  with,  and  in  tliat  section  congela- 
t:  L  ^'.'A  bo  eiiiploycil. 

•»:  the  three  metiiods  of  construction  wliich 
T;i!  }*  employed  for  the  whole  line,  tlie  sec- 
<^n  i  only  is  now  being  applied  in  full,  and  the 
ctiseoD  of  the  large  arm  of  the  Seine  (tliat 
vhich  loaches  the  right  iMink)  has  been  sunk 
to  iia  final  level.  There  will  be  three  of  these 
CkisMQS  required  to  form  the  tannel  crossing 
ooiiqaely  the  long  arm  of  the  Seine.  The 
lover  nda  of  the  immersed  caisson  is  sunk  to 
1  deplli  of  thirty-three  feet  below  the  river- 
ltd.  The  lateral  walla  of  the  caisson  are 
hy  imm  platM  fixed  upon  frames  or 


armatures  which  surrouutl  the  metal  lining 
of  the  tunn«.*l.  These  ]>l}it«"S  continue  right 
up  to  the  connnenccnifnt  of  the  arch,  and 
form  a  water-tight  rase  capable  t»f  luring  trans- 
])()rted  by  barge  or  raft.  Th»*  whoU^  of  the 
spare  conipri8i;d  between  tlni  walls  of  the 
caisson  and  tlu^  tunnrl  will  l.u?  lilies  1  with 
cement  <>r  concrtflc.  in  which  angle  irons  or 
ties  of  the  iron  framing  will  be  imb«MMed 
and  will  fonn  around  the  metallic  lining  of 
the  tunnel  a  virtual  lining  of  resistant  and 
ind(?structible  masonry  -  work.  Each  of  the 
caissons  is  about  l.'iO  feet  long  I'y  .'i:j  feet 
witle  and  'lU  high.  At  tlieir  extremities  thi'S(* 
caissons  are  i)rovi.sionally  closed  by  means  of 
metal  ])anels,  which  have  to  lie  removed  when 
it  is  desired  to  establish  the  continuity  of  tJie 
tunnel  and  place  the  several  caiss<»us  in  com- 
Hiunication.  To  this  en<l  there  will  be  left 
between  tln'se  Intter  a  free  interval  of  live 
feet  in  hfUgth,  and  the  joint  will  be  eltecteil 
by  means  of  small  m<»val'le  cnissnns.  Twf  of 
these,  lowt^rc'l  vt-i-ticMlly.  will  ]MM-niit  the  cum- 
pletion  of  two  walls  of  masonry,  ionning  a 
joint  with  the  abutments,  nr  jambs,  of  the 
two  extrtjmities  i»f  tli(>  caisst.ms.  These  walls 
will  be  raised  to  the  plan.-  of  a  hoi-izuntal 
supporting  surface   i»repar«'d  at  the  extremi- 
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ties  of  the  two  caissons,  and  upon  tliis  sup- 
porting surface  it  will  be  possible  to  place  a 
final  caisson,  under  cover  of  which  thn  joint 
between  the  two  sections  will  be  finished  and 
the  panels  closing  the  provisional  extremities 
of  the  caissons  will  be  removed. 

The  construction  of  the  first  caisson  was 
effected  rapidly,  thanks  to  the  use  of  the  most 
improvetl  appliances,  such  as  automatic  ma- 
chinery for  riveting  purposes,  pneumatic  ham- 
mers, etc.  The  caisson  having  been  mounted, 
a|ul  the  iron  plates  intended  to  make  it  water- 
tight having  been  riveted  upon  its  periphery, 
it  was  launched  in  the  water  laterally.  This 
operation  was  facilitated  by  means  of  its  being 
raised  one  foot  four  inches  above  the  surface 
of  the  Seine  ;  the  caisson  was  afterward  tuwed 
to  tJie  point  at  which  it  was  to  be  immersed. 
The  final  position  to  be  occupied  by  the  cais- 
son, w4iich  has  the  enormous -weight  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty  tons,  was  first  dredged 
to  a  depth  of  sixteen  feet  below  the  h^vel  of 
the  water,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  rest  upon  a 
perfectly  even  bed.  Beyond  this  site,  up- 
stream, there  had  also  been  sunk  guide  piles 
against  which  the  caisson  bears.     These  piles 


form  the  first  element  of  a  strong  stockade, 
serving  on  tlie  one  hand  to  protect  the  cais- 
son, and  on  the  other  hand  to  supj)()rt  a  large 
platform.  Once  the  caisson  was  put  in  posi- 
tion, the  placing  in  situ  of  the  cast-iron  plat- 
ing of  the  tunnel  was  the  next  piece  of  work 
taken  in  hand.  AVhen  this  was  «lone.  the  con- 
crete was  introducetl  between  this  lining  and 
tlie  outer  jacket,  until  the  caisson  was  thor- 
oughly well  supported  upon  the  bed  of  the 
river.  At  this  juncture,  the  sJiafts  for  access 
to  the  working-chamber  wenj  put  in  position, 
and  also  the  air-chamber  which. caps  the 
whole  ;  the  sinking-work  was  then  commenced 
by  the  aid  of  compressed  air.  The  predeter- 
mined level  being  reached,  the  working-cham- 
ber will  be  asphalted,  whereupon  the  tunnel, 
which  has  been  filled  with  water  to  cushion 
the  caisson  and  facilitate  the  sinking,  will  be 
emptied,  the  shafts  for  access  will  be  removed, 
and  the  openings  left  in  the  plating  will  be 
carefully  plated  up.  Use  lias  been  made  in 
this  caisson  of  the  telephone,  so  as  to  insure 
permanent  and  easy  communication  between 
the  working-chamber  and  the  outside  depart- 
ments on  the  quay. 


l>T£KtOH  V1£W   OF  TJi£   FIHST  CAISeg^V,  ftHOWUtQ 


THE    RATE    BILL:    WHAT   IT   IS   AND   WHAT 

IT   WILL   DO. 

BY  CHARl.KS  A.    I'ROUTV. 

(Member  of  tlu»  Interstnto  C'oinnierre  (Commission.) 


1AM  askf'd  to  state  the  salient  pdints  in 
\v!iir}i  tlio  rat«^  l»ill  amends  the  present 
ii-A  aiid  wliat  may  he  lioju'd  from  its  practical 
'pt'rai:  'II.  At  this  writin;^  the  bill  has  hot 
h'-f-n  tiimlly  enacted,  hut  the  preliminary  re- 
[►-■rr  of  the  conf»frenc(j  committee  makes  cer- 
TAin  what  its  essential  provisions  will  be. 

T'-ie  glaring  defect  in  the  old  law  was  the 
i:M'^r  inability  to  produce  prompt  or  definite 
r^pulis.  Tlie  commission  was  invested  with 
^^\l'  amplest  power  to  investigate.  It  could 
a- i vise  the  railway  to  adopt  a  certain  rate  or 
[•notice  :  it  could  only  direct  the  railway  to 
■'»  a=e  antl  ^legist  from  its  present  rate  or  prac- 
li'.-<f.  If  its  order  was  not  complied  witli  it 
ir.iLrht  begin  suit  in  the  Circuit  (.'ourt  to  en- 
force it. 

The  practical  result  of  the  power  of  inves- 
tigation was  moBt  salutary.  Tnder  it  many 
railroad  abuses  were  exposed,  and  exposun^ 
r-ft>?ii  led  to  correction.  Asa  regulating  meas- 
nre  the  statute  was  an  utter  failure.  A  mo- 
ment's consideration  shows  why. 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson  said,  in  an  opinion 
cften  cited  with  approval,  that  under  t)io  Act 
to  Regnlftte  Commerce  the  commissioners  sat 
as  referees  to  the  Circuit  (^'ourt.  It  was  their 
^iuty  to  report  to  that  court  the  facts  for  its 
conclusion  and  action.  The  filing  of  a  com- 
plaint before  the  commission  was  really  the 
trf^ginning  of  a  suit  in  the  Circuit  Court. 

Xow,  it  has  come  to  be  generally  under. 
stood  during  these  discussions  that  railways 
ctnnot  be  regulated  by  proceedings  in  court. 
The  federal  courts  cannot,  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  be  invested  with 
authority  to  prescribe  a  railway  rate  or  prac- 
tice for  the  future,  and  without  this  there  can 
^«e  no  effective  regulation.  But  even  if  they 
could  Apply  this  remedy,  still  the  thing  to  be 
done  is  not  judicial  and  cannot  be  done  by 
judicial  methods. 

The  commission  has  recently  investigated 
bituminous- coal  conditions  upon  the  Fenn- 
i*ylvania  Railroad,  and  in  the  course  of  that  in- 
vestigation it  transpired  that  the  published 
rates  on  tidewater  coal  were,  between  1808 
and  1904,  advanc&l  about  33^  per  cent.  The 
chief  traffic  official  of  that  company  stated 


that  these  advances  were  made  }>ecause.  in  his 
opinion,  the  original  rate  was  too  low.  Heing 
ask(;d  why  he  did  not  further  advance  the 
rate,  he  replied,  because,  in  his  opinion,  the 
present  rate  was  sufliciently  high.  He  was 
then  asked  upon  what  he  basetl  his  opinion 
that  tlie  original  rate  was  too  low  and  the 
present  rate  sufliciently  higli,  and  answered, 
upon  the  cost  of  th(i  service  and  the  return 
which  the  rate  yielde<l  upon  tlie  proj>erty  em- 
ployed. Being  finally  interrogated  as  to  what 
was  the  cost  of  the  transportation  and  wliat 
return  the  j)resent  rate  did  yield,  he  said  that 
he  did  not  know  and  that  nobody  could  tell. 

Railroad  officials  have  time  without  num- 
ber testified  before  the  commission  that  it 
was  impossible  to  determine  definitely  what 
the  cost  of  transporting  a  singhi  commodity 
was.  While  this  may  not  be  altogether  cor- 
rect with  respect  to  the  carriage  of  coal  upon 
the  Tennsylvania  Railroad,  where  coal  and 
coke  constitute  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire tonnage,  it  is  literally  true  of  thousands 
of  other  items  which  enter  into  the  tariffs  of 
that  company.  The  making  of  a  railway  rate 
rests  in  the  judgment  of  the  traffic  official. 
Within  very  wide  limits  that  official  could  not 
tlemonstrate  by  any  legal  standard  and  legal 
evidence  that  his  rate  was  right  ;  neither 
could  the  shipper  demonstrate  by  the  same 
methods  that  it  was  wrong.  Railway  rates 
and  practices  can  only  be  corrected  by  creat- 
ing an  expert  tribunal  having  the  same  sort 
of  knowledge  as  the  traffic  official,  which  can 
act  as  an  arbitrator  between  the  public  and 
the  railway,  and  which  has  the  same  author- 
ity to  prescribe  a  new  rate  that  the  traffic 
official  had  to  put  in  effect  the  old  one  com- 
plained of.  It  is  well  settled  that  the  legis- 
lature may  invest  a  ,  commission  with  this 
authority.  In  the  May  number  of  this  maga- 
zine I  endeavored  to  point  out  the  reasons 
for  this  and  to  show  how  the  courts  afforded 
the  railways  protection  against  the  possible 
mistakes  of  such  a  commission. 

THE    RATE-MAKING    TOWER. 

By  far  the  most  important  and  radical  pro- 
vision of  the  Hepburn  bill  was  that  invest- 
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ing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with 
this  rate-making  authority-  This  bill,  as  it 
passed  the  House,  did  not  confer  autliority  to 
make  the  interstate  rates  of  this  country  gen- 
erally;  but  did  provide  that  in  case  of  com- 
plaint against  a  specific  rate  or  practice  the 
commission  might,  after  hearing  the  parties, 
prescribe  in  its  judgment  that  rate  or  practice 
which  should  be  observed  by  tlie  carriers  for 
a  limited  time. 

The  delegation  of  this  rate-making  power 
was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  railways.  It  is 
this  proposal  that  has  been  mainly  discussed 
in  the  press.  The  contest  in  the  Senate  over 
court  review  really  involved  this  issue,  and 
this  alone.  The  result  was  the  Allison  amend- 
ment and  certain  modifications  of  the  Hep- 
burn bill.  AVhcther  the  bill  as  finally  agreed 
upon  confers  this  power  can  only  be  positively 
affirmed  after  the  courts  have  passed  upon 
that  question.  The  President  and  his  sup- 
porters in  Congress  confidently  believe  that 
it  does  ;  the  railroads  earnestly  hope  that  it 
docs  not.  Upon  the  decision  of  this  question 
depends,  in  a  large  degree,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  measure. 

GREATER    CERTAINTY    AND    EXPEDITION. 

If  it  should  be  finally  determined  that  tliis 
authority  is  not  conferred,  much  improve- 
ment has  nevertiieless  been  effected.  Under 
the  old  law  the  commission  could  only  re- 
quire the  carrier  to  cease  and  desist,  while 
under  the  new  act  it  may  make  a  definite 
order  respecting  the  rate  or  the  practice. 
Formerly,  the  order  of  the  commission  was 
of  no  effect  until  enforced  by  a  mandate  of 
the  court ;  in  the  future,  the  railway  must 
ohey  the  order,  unless  it,  by  affirmative  ac- 
tion in  the  courts,  secures  its  suspension. 

Even  more  important  is  the  greater  expe- 
dition that  will  be  secured.  Hitherto,  the 
commission  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty  to 
hear  testimony  and  report  the  facts  has  been 
obliged  to  receive,  *  and  parties  have  been 
obliged  to  offer,  pages  of  testimony  upon  mat- 
ters with  which  the  commission  was  already 
perfectly  familiar,  but  which  might  be  un- 
known to  the  courts.  Under  this  practice 
enormous  records  accumulated.  Much  time 
was  required  to  digest  this  testimony  and  pre- 
pare the  requisite  findings  of  fact.  Under 
the  new  practice  all  this  is  done  away  with. 
The  commission  must  hear  the  parties  ;  it 
must  hear  them  fully  ;  but  it  need  not  go  be- 
yond what  is  necessary  to  obtain  an  accurate 
understanding  of  the  conditions  involved. 
In  deciding  the  case  it  is  under  no  require- 


ment to  report  findings  of  fact,  but  need  only 
state  its  conclusions  in  the  premises.  This 
will  relieve  the  commission  of  much  useless 
labor,  and  should  leatl  to  the  speedy  deter- 
mination of  complaints  before  it. 

TEMPORARY    INJUNCTIONS. 

The  railway  may  begin  suit  upon  the  equi- 
ty side  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  tlie  United 
States  to  annul  an  order  of  the  commission. 
One  of  the  powers  exercised  by  courts  of 
etjuity  is  the  granting  of  temporary  injunc- 
tions, which  issue  almost  as  a  matt^^r  of 
course.  If  upon  the  filing  of  suit  to  attack 
an  order  of  the  commission  a  temporary  in- 
junction is  granted,  the  operation  of  the  or- 
der is  suspended  during  the  proceedings  l:>e- 
fore  the  court  and  the  old  rate  or  the  old 
practice  continues  in  effect,  and  if  at  tiie  ex- 
piration of  the  suit  the  railway  is  finally  com- 
pelled to  observe  the  order,  there  is  generally 
no  way  in  which  the  person  injured  by  its 
non-observance  in  the  interim  can  be  com- 
pensated, so  that  the  railway  suffers  no  pen- 
alty for  not  having  obeyed  the  order.  The 
carrier,  therefore,  has  practically  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  the  issuance 
of  these  temporary  injunctions;  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  obtain  them  in  these  cases  as  in 
others  the  carrier  would  attack  almost  every 
order  of  the  commission,  not  with  the  serious 
expectation  of  finally  prevailing,  but  merely 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  delay. 

These  obvious  considerations  led  to  an  ear- 
nest attempt  in  the  Senate  to  prohibit  the 
courts  from  granting  temporary  injunctions 
in  these  cases,  the  final  outcome  being  that 
the  court  can  only  grant  such  injunctions 
after  hearing,  on  five  days'  notice  to  the  com- 
mission, and  this  hearing  may  be  before  three 
judges  instead  of  one.  The  effect  of  this  pro- 
vision will  undoubtedly  be  to  prevent  the  is- 
suing of  injunctions  for  frivolous  reasons  and 
to  discourage  the  bringing  of  suits  to  annul 
the  orders  of  the  connnission,  since  few  6uit8 
would  be  prosecuted  to  a  conclusion  if  the 
rate  or  practice  were  to  be  effective  during 
the  pemiency  of  such  suits.  It  is  also  pro- 
vided that  suits  of  this  character  may  be  ex-, 
pedited,  and  thus  brought  to  a  final  determi- 
nation much  more  speedily  than  in  ordinary 
course  of  procedure. 

POWERS    CONFERRED    UPON    THE    COMMISSION. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
enacted  a  measure  of  railway  regulation  by 
which  a  commission  of  three  is  invested  with, 
practically  final  authority  over  every  matter. 
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itiog  to  the  construction  and  operation  of 
railways.  Our  present  rate  bill  stops  very 
short  of  this.  The  commission  is  appar- 
y  invested  with  no  authority  in  terms  over 
physical  operations  of  railways.  Assum- 
timt  the  rate-making  power  is  conferred, 
?xcri-ise  of  that  power  is  carefully  limited, 
'tfr  hearing  upon  complaint,  the  commis- 
is  of  th«?  opinion  that  a  particular  rate, 
laii«.m.  or  practice  is  unjust,  it  may  pre- 
»*  a  maxiitiuin  rate,  which  the  carrier  shall 
xcet-l  ;  and  it  may  prescribe  the  regula- 
i>r  practi*.-!*.  The  order  of  the  commission 
>nu«*8  in  efloct  for  not  to  exceed  two  years, 
what  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  words 
ulation  "  or  *•  practice"  is  not  certain; 
pn:»balily  refer  to  the  rate  and  whatever 
t  into  the  value  of  the  service  to  the 

EXCESSIVE    RATES. 

is  a  matt<.*r  of  common  knowledge  that 
in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  remark- 
ccincentration  of  railway  ownership  and 
Fty  control.  Testimony  taken  in  the 
ling  investigation  touching  the  owner- 
and  transportation  of  bituminous  coal, 
kly  referred  to,  well  illustrates  this.  The 
cjal  which  supplies  New  England  is 
ily  proriuced  ujwn  the  Chesapeake  & 
I,  ihc  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  & 
stem,  the  Pennsylvania,  and,  to  a  lim- 
extent,  upon  the  New  York  Central 
i.  Previous  to  1898  these  railroads  had 
J  entirely  independent,  and  had  engaged 
tKe  sharpt^st  competition  for  the  trans- 
ation  of  this  coal  to  tidewater.  Begin- 
r  in  I  SOS.  the  Pennsylvania  acquired  a 
linant  interest  in  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
the  Norfolk  &  Western,  and,  in  conjunc- 
with  the  New  York  Central  lines,  in  the 
Nip«:»ke  &  r)hio.  Simultaneously  with 
ftcquisition  of  this  ownership  the  rates  on 
wat'T  c^jal  were  advanced.  That  testi- 
iT  l«*avirs  no  doubt  that  the  actual  rate 
I  during  1904  and  since,  from  the  mine 
iJt^ water,  was  50  cents  per  ton  higher 
I  it  had  been  in  1898,  an  increase  in  most 
i  of  more  than  50  per  cent. 

appeared  from  statistics  kept  by  these 
ierg  that  during  the  year  from  April  1, 
*»,  to  April  1,  1906,  about  ton  million  tons 
iis  coal  was  8hip|)ed  to  tidewater  for  New 
^nd  consumption.  This  advance  in  rates, 
efore.  had  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the 
spoliation  charge  upon  tidewater  bitumi- 
i  eoil  for  New  England  alone  of  $5,000,- 
umtudly.     Similar  processes  have  been 


going  on  all  over  the  United  States,  usually 
with  a  sin^ilar  result.  Competition  in  the  rate 
has  largely  disappeared,  and  rates  themselves 
have  been  materially  advanced.  The  f(ieling 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  is  that  these 
combinations,  this  concentration  of  control, 
this  ability  to  advance,  free  from  competitive 
restraint,  our  freight  rates,  must  result  in  the* 
imposition  of  unreasonable  charges.  It  was 
probably  this  apprehension,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  that  unitetl  the  country  in  sup- 
port of  the  Presidcmt.  The  power  to  fix  a 
maximum  rate,  if  sustained  by  the  courts  and 
properly  exercise^l,  is  a  valuable  protection 
against  this  possible  abuse. 

DISCRIMINATIONS    BKTWEEN    LOCALITIES    AND 
COMMODITIES. 

The  railway  rate  is  seldom  paid,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  person  who  finally  bears  the 
burden.  An  excessive  charge  diffuses  itself 
so  that  the  individual  really  injured  is  often 
unconscious  of  that  fact.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  the  discrimination  leaves  its  sting  upon 
the  person  or  locality  affected.  It  is  therefore 
the  discrimination  that  occasions  the  most 
criticism,  although  the  final  result  may  not  be 
so  serious  to  society  as  a  whole. 

While,  to  the  mind  of  most  persons,  rail- 
way discrimination  is  associated  with  some 
sort  of  concession  from  the  established  rate, 
there  are  in  fact  many  most  grievous  discrimi- 
nations in  the  published  tariff  itself.  The  legal 
rate  from  one  point  is  too  high  as  compared 
with  that  from  some  other  point ;  is  excessive 
upon  one  commodity  as  compared  with  some 
other  commodity  ;  and  this  drives  out  of  busi- 
ness the  locality  or  the  commodity,  or  the  in- 
dividual, just  as  really  as  a  concession  from 
the  legal  rate  itself.  Many  excellent  illustra- 
tions of  this  are  given  by  Mr.  Garfield,  the 
Commissioner  of  Corporations,  in  his  admira- 
ble report  upon  the  transportation  of  petro- 
leum and  its  products  He  there  shows  how 
the  publication  of  lower  rates  from  the  refin- 
ery of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  than  are  ac- 
corded to  the  refineries  of  its  independent 
rivals  has  contributed  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  that  monopoly. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  present  bill  pro- 
vides no  direct  method  for  dealing  with  dis- 
criminations of  this  sort,  although  the  courts 
may  finally  hold  otherwise.  The  commission 
has  no  authority  to  ^\x  a  differential  as  such 
between  two  localities,  nor  between  two  com- 
modities. It  may  reduce  the  rate  from  one 
locality,  or  upon  one  commodity,  if  found  too 
high,  but  cannot  prevent  a  corresponding  re- 
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duction  of  the  other  rate.  Indirectly,  some- 
tiiing  can  probably  be  accoinplisheil  in  miti- 
gation of  such  discrimination. 

ELEVATOR    ALLOWANCES    AND    DIVISIONS    TO 
INDUSTRIAL    ROADS. 

A  form  of  discrimination  which  lias  become 
exceedingly  prevalent  in  tlie  last  two  or  tliree 
years  is  the  payment  of  elevator  allowances, 
excessive  divisions  to  terminal  roads,  etc.  A 
grain  dealer  ])uilds  an  elevator,  and  the  rail- 
way pays  him,  in  theory  for  transferring  from 
its  cars  to  those  of  its  connection,  in  fact  for 
unloading  and  storing  his  own  grain.  An  in- 
dustrial enterprise  constructs  a  few  miles  or 
a  few  rods  of  track  from  its  plant  to  the  rail- 
road, and  the  carrier  allows  it  a  substantial 
part  of  the  total  through  rate  for  the  use  of  this 
track.  The  present  bill  aims  to  prevent  abuses 
of  this  kind  by  providing  that  whenever  the 
owner  of  property  transported  affords  any 
facility  or  renders  any  service  in  connection 
with  the  trans{)ortaUon  of  that  property  the 
commission  may  determine  wlietlier  the  allow- 
ance made  for  the  same  is  unjust  and  unrea- 
sonable, and  may  prescribe  a  just  and  reason- 
able allowance,  which  shall  not  be  exceeded. 
It  will  probably  be  found  necessary  in  the  end 
to  absolutely  prohibit  payment  to  the  owner 
of  the  property  transported  for  any  service 
rendered  or  facility  furnished  in  the  trans- 
portation. 

REBATES. 

In  the  past,  the  most  frequent  and  exten- 
sive form  of  discrimination  has  undoubtedly 
been  the  rebate.  Previous  to  tln^  passage  of 
the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  practically  all 
business  was  transacted  upon  a  special  rate, 
and  no  two  persons  enjoyed  "the  same  rate. 
That  act  rendered  such  preferences  illegal  by 
requiring  the  publication  and  observance  of 
railway  tariffs  ;  but  did  not  prevent  them. 
In  very  recent  times,  nearly  every  great  in- 
dustry and  every  great  shipper  enjoyed  some 
concession  from  the  published  schedule. 

The  efforts  of  the  railways  themselves  to 
prevent  such  practices,  and  the  Elkins  bill, 
have  done  much  to  check  this  evil.  That 
rebates  are  still  paid  appears  from  the  fact 
that  numerous  convictions  have  been  recently 
obtained  on  this  account,  and  it  has  been 
urged  as  one  of  the  reproaches  upon  this 
legislation  that  it  did  nothing  to  prevent  this 
form  of  discrimination.  That  criticism  is 
unjust.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  supply 
valuable  aid  to  existing  laws,  and  if  proper- 
ly enforced   ought   to   practically  eliminate 


in  the  near  future  the  rebate  from  railway 
operations. 

PENALTY    OF    IMPRISONMENT. 

First,  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  is  estab- 
lished. Under  the  original  act,  violations  of 
the  second  section  might  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment, but  in  order  to  secure  a  convic- 
tion it  was  necessary  to  show,  not  only  that 
a  given  individual  had  received  a  concession 
from  the  published  tariff,  but  that  some  other 
individual,  with  respect  to  the  same  sort  of 
transportation,  had  actually  paid  a  higher  rate 
than  the  favored  shipper — a  thing  which  it 
was  practically  impossible  to  do.  The  Klkins 
bill  punished  any  deviation  from  the  tariff  by 
a  heavy  fine,  but  repealed  the  imprisonment 
feature.  The  present  bill  reenacts  the  Elkins 
law,  incorporating  the  imprisonment  penalty, 
so  that  under  the  new  bill  the  payment  of  any 
rebate  or  the  granting  of  any  concession  may 
be  punished  by  personal  confinement,  and 
this  is  also  true  of  the  shipper  who  solicits  or 
receives. 

The  importance  of  this  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. So  long  as  the  penalty  was  merely 
the  payment  of  money,  which  was  in  fact  paid 
by  the  railroad  company  whether  it  or  its 
agent  happened  to  be  the  one  convicted,  the 
granting  of  a  rebate  was  simply  a  business 
speculation.  When  the  one  authorizing  that 
payment  may  atone  for  it  by  a  year  in  jail, 
the  matter  assumes  a  different  aspect.  The 
presence  of  this  provision  in  the  original  law 
produced  no  effect  because  it  came  to  be  un- 
derstood that  there  was  no  prospect  of  con- 
viction. To-day,  this  is  otherwise  ;  and  to 
that  end  another  provision  of  the  present  bill 
powerfully  contributes. 

POWER    TO    PRESCRIBE    FORM    OF    ACCOTNTS. 

Few  persons,  even  among  the  railways  them- 
selves, seem  to  understand  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  twentieth  section  in  the  present 
bill,  which  provides  that  the  commission  may 
prescribe  the  form  in  which  all  the  accounts 
of  the  railway  shall  be  kept,  and  that  this 
may  extend  to  the  movement  of  its  traflBc  as 
well  as  its  financial  operations.  Railways  are 
required  to  keep  such  accounts  and  memo- 
randa as  may  be  prescribed,  and  are  forbid- 
den to  keep  any  others.  Every  failure  to 
make  a  proper  entry,  and  every  making  of  a 
false  entry,  may  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment. When  the  nature  of  railway  opera- 
tions and  railway  accounts  is  considered  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  would  be  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  collect  from  any  shipper  less  than 
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tiie  establish e<i  rate  or  pay  back  to  that  ship- 
per any  portion  of  the  rate  once  collected 
UL^^'SS  >oiin*  evidence  of  tliat  lact  appeared 
u}.oij  the  books  of  the  company,  or  unless 
there  was  a  con8pira<!y  between  several  em- 
ployees to  falsify  those  books.  While  it  will 
rtqaire  some  time  to  inaugurate  the  proper 
system  of  bookkeeping  and  inspection,  the 
ojDjmissioii  confid«»ntly  believes  that  this  will 
filially  afford  an  efficient  means  for  detecting 
ind  preventing  tliis  form  of  railway  discrim- 
iLatiun. 

Another  important  result  will  flow  from  the 
idoptiou    of    the    present  twentieth    section. 
Every  consideration  of  the  reasonableness  of 
a  railway  rate   involves  the  further  inquiry, 
Is  the  railway    receiving  a  fair  return  uj>on 
llie  fair  v:ilue   of  its  property?     In  order  to 
•:Kt;rinine  this  it  must  be  known  what  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  railway  are  and  in  what  manner 
iJu5*i  receijfts  are  (expended.     In    the    past, 
hiiay  railways  liave  declined  to  answer  cer- 
Uiri  iiiquiries  propounded  by  the  commission 
££  t-.^  tl^e  manner  in  which  their  disbursements 
:»ave   Wen    expended.     The   Lake    Shore  & 
Mirhigan  Sruithern  Railway  Company,  for  ex- 
luiplf.  chariircs  all  its  improvements  against 
'4«»rraiiug  expenses,  and  declines  to  state  what 
jart  i«f  those  improvements  are  in  the  nature 
••:  pernittuent  additions  to  the  property  and 
v'uiit  part  are  properly  renewals  and  repairs. 
The  rfupreme  Court  of  the  United  States  hold 
iliai  umier  the  original  act  no  suit  could  bo 
luaintained  to  compel  the  furnishing  of  this 
iLfoniiation.     The  present  law  is  apparently 
Mei^uate,  and  under  its  proper  administration 
.1  will  f^  possible  to  know  what  our  railways 
ar«  t-arning  and    what  is   being   dona  with 
ihudt:  earnings. 

PRIVATE    CARS. 

A  subject  much  discussed  of  late  is  the 
irivate  car.  The  evil  of  tlie  private  car  is 
twofold.  First,  when  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
(?rty  is  also  the  owner  of  the  car  it  gives  him 
&  preference  over  his  competitor  who  has  no 
'•af.  Second,  certain  car-line  companies  have 
ki-quirt'd  a  practical  monopoly,  in  many  sec- 
tious,  uf  the  refrigeration  of  perishable  fruits 
jiL'I  vegetables,  the  transportation  of  which 
\iiis  gruwn  to  enormous  proportions ;  and 
thid  ujouo|x>ly  has  resulted  in  the  imposition 
of  refrigeration  cliarges  wliich  are,  in  many 
Cicses,  grr^ssly  excessive. 

The  present  bill  deals  with  the  first  evil,  in 
a  measure,  by  that  provision,  already  referred 
to.  which  applies  when  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty is  also  the  owner  of  any  facility  used  by 


the  carrier  in  its  transportation.  The  second 
phase  is  met  by  compelling  the  railway  to  as- 
sume, as  to  the  public,  the  furnisliing  of  the 
car  and  the  service.  Th<^  railway  may  still 
contract  with  the  car  line  if  it  so  elects  ;  but 
it  must  staml  rosp(>nsil)le  to  the  shipper  for 
the  furnishing  of  the  car,  for  the  providing 
of  the  refrigeration  service,  and  for  the  charges 
at  which  that  service  is  rcndi'red.  These 
charges  must  be  published  and  maintained, 
and  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  commis- 
sion in  exactly  the  same  way  as  are  the  rates 
for  transportation  themselves. 

JOINT    RATES. 

The  int(;rstate  transportation  of  the  United 
States  very  lar^^c'ly  ])rgins  on  one  railway  and 
ends  upon  another.  The  rate  under  which  it 
moves  is  agreed  upon  ]>y  the  differc*nt  lines 
over  which  th(j  transportation  passes,  and 
these  rates  are  termed  "joint"  rates.  Under 
the  former  law,  the  commission  had  no  power 
to  compel  the  making  of  a  joint  rate,  and  the 
railways  might  defeat  any  order  modifying 
such  a  rate  by  declining  to  agree  upon  the 
proportions  in  which  that  rate  should  be  di- 
vivled.  The  failure  to  make  joint  through 
rates  also  resulted,  in  some  instancies,  in  ex- 
cessive charges  and  serious  discriminations, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  refusal  of  certain  New 
England  roads  to  prorate  upon  the  products 
of  petroleum. 

This  bill  gives  the  commission  power,  in 
case  the  carriers  decline  to  establish  volun- 
tarily a  reasonable  through  rate,  to  put  such 
a  rate  into  effect  and  to  determine  the  propor- 
tions which  the  several  carriers  shall  receive. 
This  power  can  only  be  exercised  in  case  the 
carriers  do  not  themselves  agree.  The  pro- 
vision is  an  important  one,  not  so  much  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  it  will  be  often  used  as 
because  if  it  did  not  exist  the  railways  could 
defeat  largely  the  orders  of  the  commission. 

The  foregoing  were  the  principal  amend- 
ments embraced  in  the  Hepburn  bill  ;  but  as 
this  agitation  has  proceeded  certain  other 
very  important  matters  have  come  to  be  the 
subject  of  popular  discussion  and  have  found 
their  way  into  the  completed  act. 

RAILROADS    MUST    NOT    OWN    FROPKRTY 
TRAXSFOKTKl). 

The  anthracite-coal  roads  control  the  out- 
put and  price  of  that  commodity  mainly  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  own  nearly  the  en- 
tire coal-bearing  lands  which  produce  anthra- 
cite coal.  Bituminous-coal  lands  in  certain 
sections  are  also  falling  into  the  ownership 
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and  control  of  tlie  railways  which  transport 
the  product  to  niark(;t,  and  this  results  in 
serious  discrimination  against  the  private  pro- 
ducer, and  will  finally  effect  a  monopoly  of 
the  coal  business  itself.  This  matter  has 
come  prominently  before  the  public  since  the 
present  session  of  Congress  began,  and  it 
finds  expression  in  this  bill  through  a  j)ro- 
vision  that  no  railroad  shall  carry  in  inter- 
state transportation,  except  for  its  own  use, 
any  commodity  of  which  it  is  the  owner,  or 
in  the  production  and  marketing  of  which  it 
is  directly  or  indirectly  interested. 

PIPE    LINES    AND    EXPRESS    COMPANIES. 

The  enormous  dividends  paid  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  arise  largely  from  the  abil- 
ity of  that  company  to  monopolize  the  petro- 
leum industry  from  the  oil  well  to  the 
consumer.  One  of  the  chief  instrumental- 
iti(^s  in  accomplishing  this  result  is  the  pipe 
line.  The  Standard  Company  owns  a  net- 
work of  these  lines  extending  from  Indian 
Territory  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  through 
which  crude  petroleum,  and  in  many  cases 
the  refined  product,  can  be  carried  from  point 
to  point  at  very  much  less  expense  tlian  is 
possible  by  rail.  This  enables  that  company 
to«  control  the  price  of  crude  oil  at  various 
producing  points,  and  to  refine  it  at  such 
points  as  are  most  favorable  for  the  purposes 
of  distribution.  No  independent  refiner  can 
successfully  compete  without  similar  facilities. 

In  this  view  the  rate  bill  provides  that  the 
pipe  line  shall  be  a  common  carrier,  transport- 
ing for  all  alike.  Here,  again,  the  subject  is 
one  for  serious  consideration,  and  the  purpose 
expressed  in  this  amendment  must  finally,  in 
some  form  or  other,  be  accomplished.  The 
constitutionality  of  the  provision  in  its  pres- 
ent form  is  doubtful,  and  in  view  of  the 
manner  in  which  oil  is  actually  transported 
its  practical  utility  to  the  independent  opera- 
tor, without  further  legislation,  is  still  more 
doubtful. 

Express  companies  are  common  carriers, 
and  generally  l)y  rail.  The  amount  of  cap- 
ital invested  in  their  business  is  large  and 
the  business  transacted  enormous.  Hitherto, 
these  companies  have  been  exempt  from  all 
pul>lic  supervision,  but  by  this  bill  they  are 
placed  in  the  same  category  with  railways. 
They  must  publish  and  observe  their  tariffs, 
and  those  tariffs  are  subject  to  the  same  kind 
of  supervision  as  freight  and  passenger  rates. 

The  pass  provision  and  the  sleeping-car 
are  at  this  writing  (June  20)  still  before  the 
committee  of  conference,  and  there  are  many 


minor  provisions  in  this  bill  which  are  of 
sequence  to  the  due  execution  of  the  lav 
not  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  just 
detailed  statement  here.  The  question  of 
lie  moment  is,  What  practical  results  a 
be  expecttid  from  the  operation  of  this  h 

WUAT    WILL    THE    NEW    LAW    ACCOMPLISI 

No  sudden  or  startling  result  of  any 
will  follow.  Consiilerable  time  will  b 
quired  to  put  many  of  its  provisions  int 
feet,  notably  those  of  the  twentieth  se* 
with  respect  to  the  keeping  of  accounts, 
benefit  of  this  act  will  consist  more  in 
it  prevents  than  in  what  it  corrects.  As 
ing  that  the  courts  sustain  its  main  provis 
and  that  its  enforcement  is  reasonably  c 
tive,  it  may  be  expected  : 

1 .  For  the  last  few  years  railway  rates 
been  advancing  ;  from  now  on  the  tend 
will  be  the  other  way.  This  will  be  due 
to  any  extensive  or  sweeping  reduction 
dered  by  the  commission,  but  rather  t( 
fact  that  the  railways  themselves,  ha 
knowledge  that  the  reasonableness  of  the 
tion  may  be  challenged,  will  hesitate  to  i 
the  advances  which  they  otherwise  would 
will  grant  the  demands  of  shippers  for  n 
tions,  which  they  otherwise  wouhi  not. 

2.  The  payment  of  rebates  and  the  g 
ing  of  similar  concessions  fDm  the  publi 
tariff  will,  in  the  main,  cease.  Rebates 
never  entirely  stop  so  long  as  com  pet 
continues,  but  they  will  become  rapidly 
and  in  ten  years  from  now  that  sort  of 
crimination  will  be  as  rare  as  it  was  univ 
ten  years  ago. 

H.  Discriminations  between  localities 
largely  continue,  and  this  will  be  the 
fruitful  source  of  complaint  in  time  to  c 
It  is  difficult  to  see,  however,  how  such 
criminations  can  be  altogether  avoided,  u 
our  waterways  are  to  be  shut  up  and  the 
efit  of  geographical  position  entirely  ign< 

This  bill  is  moi*e  significant  in  ito 
sage  than  in  its  provisions.  While  Presi 
Roosevelt  deserves  the  entire  credit  fo: 
tiatinK  the  movementi  he  yoold  have 

powi'rit'ss    luit  lor  Lh<*  peojjli'  w  yuppMi- 
enactment   of   the  rate  bill    is 
(Jeclaration    VHat    railways    nurst 
govern  mental  rcmtrcjl,  and  that  et?rLftiti  j 
must  stop.     If  the  railways  n^eogniKiL* 
they  cooperate,  us  \\x^t*%  is  every   iva^ 
liebeve  they  will,  t^  obtain  a  coriij4;&nc^ 
the  ft^pirit  of  this  law, 
satisfactory;  otficfwifi 
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FRANCE   AS   AN    INVESTOR. 


BY  CHARLES   F.    SPKARE. 


FRANCE  is  now  playing  the  rok  of  the 
world's  banker  ;  England  lost  her  claim 
lo  the  title  when  she  went  to  war  in  South 
Africa.  A  generation  ago,  one  hail  to  go  to 
London  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  international 
Lioney  market.  To-day,  one  makes  a  better 
diagnosis  in  Paris. 

The  strides  toward  financial  supremacy 
which  France  is  making  have  been  most 
rapid  in  tlie  past  five  yt-ars.  In  that  time 
French  investors  have  taken  up  many  mil- 
liard francs  of  foreign  obligations.  They 
famished  Great  Britain  with  much  of  the 
capital  that  went  to  finance  the  Boer  war  ; 
they  loaned  enormous  amounts  to  Russia, 
pratrtically  supplying  the  money  needed  in  the 
struggle  against  Japan  ;  thoy  provided  Ger- 
Liany  with  1,000,000,000  marks  in  1904-05 
X'j  carry  on  her  tremendous  industrial  enter- 
prises ;  they  took  a  liberal  amount  of  the  last 
Ja[ianese  loan,  over  half  of  the  Russian  loan  of 
list  April,  and,  finally,  they  supplied  borrow- 
ers in  the  United  States  with  fully  tl^O,- 
'MiO,000  during  the  tight-money  period  of  last 
Tinter,  and  are  now  financing  the  bond  and 
note  issues  of  some  of  our  greatest  corpo- 
rations. 

GOLD    HOARDINGS    AT    PARIS. 

Although  the  annual  gold  production  of  the 
world  is  nearly  $400,000,000,  there  is  such 
trt;mendou8  trade  activity  in  every  quarter 
of  the  universe  that  capital  is  in  demand 
as  never  Ijefore.  One  thinks  of  the  usually 
vell-supplied  money  markets  as  to-day  cleaned 
up.  liare,  in  a  condition  of  drought.  But  then 
ihere  is  a  great  reservoir  of  free  capital  in 
France  which  is  being  tapped  by  the  other 
tliirsty  nations,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the 
■Irain  on  it,  keeps  well  filled  and  shows  no 
si^n  of  exhaustion.  The  Bank  of  France,  the 
AT\:^l  lioarder  of  gold  next  to  the  Unite* I 
States  Treasury,  has  in  its  vaults  to-day 
nearly  $600,000,000  of  the  precious  metal  ; 
two  years  ago,  it  had  $465,000,000,  and  in 
1900,  when  Paris  began  to  slowly  forge  ahead 
of  London  as  the  center  of  largest  money- 
supply,  the  institution  held  only  $375,000,000. 

How  has  France,  a  nation  industrially  in- 
ferior to  Germany  and  with  a  commerce  very 
mnch  below  that  of  Great  Britain,  gained  sucli 
a  power  in  world-finance?     The  answer  is, 


through  her  domestic  economy.  However 
lit^e  one  may  admire  the  French  character, 
one  has  to  admit  that  for  frugality,  thrift, 
intense  application  to  the  work  in  hand,  and 
the  very  commendable  ani])iti(>n  to  carve  from 
life's  labors  enough  to  make  bright  the  inevi- 
table rainy  day  and  to  cheer  old  age,  the 
PVenchman  has  no  peer.  To  save  is  an  in- 
herited (h?sire.  The  poorest  peasant  in  the 
least  productive  parish  of  the  republic  manages 
to  put  aside  a  little  each  year  for  a  competency, 
and  the  fishermen  down  on  the  Brittany  coast 
would  have  starved  a  few  winters  ago,  when 
the  catch  was  almost  nothing,  had  they  not 
bee,n  able  to  draw  from  tlie  savings  of  more 
fruitful  years.  There  are  tens  of  thousan<ls 
of  small  slu)pkeeper8,  innkeepers,  scantily 
paid  government  employees,  who  are  invest- 
ors, and  whose  combined  savings  have  pro- 
vided the  funds  to  finance  many  a  nation  and 
carry  it  through  a  lean  period. 

The  population  of  France  is  about  40,000,000 
people  ;  the  wealth  of  France  is  nearly  $45, 000,- 
000,000.  Robert  P.  Skinner,  United  States 
consul  at  Marseilles,  in  some  recent  statistics, 
shows  how  evenly  this  wealth  is  distributed. 
The  number  of  estates  administered  in  1904 
was  304,787,  and  of  these,  one-half  were  for 
values  ranging  from  less  than  $10,000  to  a 
little  under  $100,000.  Only  three  were  over 
$10,000,000. 

LOANS    TO    OTHER    COUNTRIES. 

At  the  end  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
France  was  very  poor.  Bismarck  had  im- 
poseil  his  $1,000,000,000  indemnity,  which 
he  had  small  hopes  of  collecting.  £ven  he 
had  no  idea  of  the  recuperative  power  of  the 
country  and  of  the  amount  of  gold  there  was 
still  tucked  away  in  the  stockings  of  the 
people.  That  was  in  1871.  Thirty  years 
later,  France  had  nearly  $500,000,000  to  lend, 
and  to-day  her  holdings  of  foreign  securities 
amount  to  about  $15,000,000,000,  of  which 
$4,000,000,000  are  in  Russian  government 
and  industrial  issues,  and  practically  all  of  the 
French  national  debt  of  $6,000,000,000  is  held 
at  home.  Her  annual  investing  surplus  is  reck- 
oned at  from  $350,000,000  to  $500,000,000. 
This  is  really  a  colossal  record  for  a  people  who 
have  no  ambition  to  become  rich,  who  live 
largely  from  off  the  land  and  in  cat^tiw^  \.c> 
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visitors  from  other  countries,  and  whose  for- 
eign trade  is  slightly  more  than  one-third 
of  Great  Britain's  and  just  a  little  more 
than  last  year's  total  exports  from  the  United 
States.  Ever  since  the  war,  Frimce  lias  been 
an  importing  nation.  It  was  only  in  1905  that 
her  exports  overtopped  imports  and  she  had 
the  first  favorable  trade  balance  in  thirty  years. 
Her  exports  at  that  time  were  $952,000,000; 
those  of  Great  Britain,  $2,035,000,000,  and 
those  of  the  United  States,  $1,626,983,000. 
In  the  same  year,  French  imports  were  $934,- 
500,000  ;  English  imports,  $2,826,000,000, 
and  imports  into  the  United  States,  $1,179,- 
135,000. 

Russia's  largest  creditor. 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  the  wealth 
of  the  French  was  given  this  spring  when 
subscriptions  were  invited  for  another  Hus-^ 
sian  loan.  Tiie  bulk  of  it — France  was  al- 
lotted $240,000,000  of  the  total  issue— was 
offered  to  a  syndicate  composed  of  half-a-dozen 
of  the  great  credit  banks  of  Paris.  One  might 
have  supposed  that  the  French  investor  would 
have  had  his  fill  of  Russian  bonds  after  the 
experience  of  last  winter,  when  all  of  these 
issues  declined  precipitately  to  the  lowest 
prices  on  record,  and  that,  possessing  some 
$2,500,000,000  of  them,  he  would  have  taken 
account  of  tlie  old  axiom  that  to  carry  "all 
of  one's  eggs  in  one  basket "  is  poor  pol- 
icy. But  when  the  French  banks,  in  April, 
opened  their  wickets  in  Paris  and  at  the 
hundreds  of  their  branches  throughout  tlie 
country  it  was  found  that  the  French  allot- 
ment had  l>een  oversubscribed  nearly  fifty 
times,  and  that  subscribers  in  many  cases 
could  obtain  but  1  per  cent,  of  their  subscrip- 
tion amount. 

"  We  believe  in  Russia,"  a  banker  said  to 
me  in  Paris,  recently,  *'and  we  have  no  fear 
that  she  will  repudiate  her  debts.  At  the 
same  time,  we  realize  that  just  now  she  needs 
money  badly  and  that  without  it  there  would 
be  a  financial  crash.  (Consequently,  we,  as 
her  largest  creditor,  are  bound  to  see  this 
loan  a  success.  We  would  be  tlie  heaviest 
losers  should  it  fail.  Russia  appreciates  this, 
but  we  can  also  exact  our  terms,  and  we  have 
made  a  pretty  good  bargain  when  you  con- 
sider that  a  5  per  cent,  government  bond  has 
been  sold  at  88."  The  eagerness  of  the 
Frenchman  to  invest  in  this  issue  will  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  understood  that  he  is 
ordinarily  content  with  a  3^  per  cent,  income 
on  his  capital  and  that  in  this  instance  he 
could  realize  5^. 


PATERNAL    CHARACTER    OF    THE    FRENCH    BANKS. 

The  French  investor  as  a  study  is  decidedly 
interesting.  We  have  nothing  here  like  him  ; 
no  country  has.  He  is  so  powerful,  and  yet 
so  dependent,  and  always  conservative.  He  is 
absolutely  guided  by  his  banking  adviser,  and 
has  practically  no  genius  of  his  own.  What 
he  is  told  to  do  he  does,  and  it  usually  hap- 
pens that  it  is  profitable  for  him  to  do  it.  If 
he  has  a  few  hundred  francs  saved  from  his 
business,  or  from  the  season's  profit  on  his 
farm,  he  goes  to  his  bank  and  places  it  there 
to  be  disposed  of  as  they  see  fit.  The  Credit 
Lyonnais  has  several  hundred  thousand  clients 
of  this  sort.  There  are  probably  a  million 
such  investors  constantly  pouring  their  sav- 
ings into  the  vaults  of  the  leading  French 
financial  institutions  in  Paris  and  those  of 
their  numl)erless  branches  in  the  provinces. 
As  a  result,  the  French  banks  always  have 
an  enormous  unemployed  surplus  which  is 
waiting  for  the  right  moment  to  be  placed. 
They  are  the  largest  buyers  of  securities  on 
the  Paris  Bourse,  and,  through  their  agents, 
buy  in  the  leading  financial  centers  of  Eu- 
rope. The  banks  get  so  close  to  the  people, 
acting,  as  they  do,  in  a  paternal  capacity,  that 
they  can  at  any  time  give  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  volume  of  unemployed  funds  through- 
out France  and  furnish  prospective  borrowers 
with  an  immediate  answer  as  to  the  country's 
capacity  for  floating  a  new  loan.  Just  before 
the  last  Russian  bond  issue  came  out  it  was 
known  that  the  accumtilated  savings  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  w(5re  ready  for  investment,  amount- 
ed to  3,000.000,000  francs,  or  $000,000,000. 
All  of  the  Parisian  bankers  were  agreed  upon 
this  amount.  One  did  not  say  that  the  sum 
was  $400,000,000,  or  another  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  $500,000,000,  or  yet  another  that, 
in  his  judgment,  it  would  be  $000,000,000. 
It  was  unanimously  $000,000,000. 

It  will  be  readily  sren  how  great  a  power 
French  bankers  have  with  this  enormous 
volume  of  capital  constantly  at  their  disposal. 
This  is  the  n^ason  why  Paris  is  to-day  the 
leading  free-monoy  market  of  the  world,  and 
why  Parisian  bankers,  better  than  any  one 
else,  can  judge  accurately  the  value  and  sig- 
nificance and  the  limit  of  the  moves  that  are 
made  on  the  political  chessboard  of  Europe. 
They  supply  the  sinews  of  war.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  was  Parisian  banking  influence 
that  led  Russia  into  such  an  unkind  move  as 
she  made  just  before  the  Algeciras  conference 
ended,  wlien  she  threw  her  support  over  to 
France  and  made  it  plain  to  Germany  that 
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her  friendsbip  was  of  secondary  importance. 
She  had  borrowed  heavily  too  from  (jrerman 
bankers,  but  she  was  well  aware  tlial  they  had 
no  more  capital  to  loan  outside  the  empire. 

THE    FRENCHMAN    DOKS    NOT    BUY    HIS    OWN 
"  INDISTRIALS.'^ 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Frenchman  is  that 
he  does  not  invest  at  homt*  except  in  govern- 
ment issues.  He  buys  rentes  and  taki^s  the 
3  p*r  cent,  income  on  them,  but  has  little 
toh  in  domestic  industrial  securities.  He  is 
quite  different  in  this  respect  from  the  Amer- 
ican and  the  German  investor,  who  finds 
nothing  quite  so  good  as  domestic  offerings. 
The  reason  why  France  does  not  patronize 
her  own  industrials  is  political.  There  is 
always  tlie  fear  of  a  great  socialistic  outbreak 
ihit  might  rend  tho  traJe  of  the  country, 
rLin  business,  and  threaten  the  credit  of  many 
private  corpoi*ations.  This  fear  is  responsible 
for  the  everlasting  search  that  is  being  made 
by  the  French  banker  for  new  sources  of  out- 
let for  the  enormous  sums  that  he  has  at  his 
command. 

AN    INVR8TOR    IN    AMERICAN    SECURITIES. 

The  latest  field  to  which  he  has  turned  is 
Anifrica.  For  several  years  American  pro- 
moters have  had  their  eye  on  the  French 
market  and  have  been  envious  of  the  great 
hodnis  of  gold  that  Paris  possesses.  It  has 
be«n  the  dream  of  the  financial  managers  of 
corporations,  who  are  always  confronted  with 
demands  for  new  capital,  to  break  into  the 
Paris  market. 

The  time  has  at  last  arrived  when  French 
Cipltal  must  naturally  find  an  outlet  in  the 
United  States.  Trade  between  this  country 
ind  France  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  bank- 
ing relations  in  the  past  five  years  have  grown 
vonderfnlly  intimate,  so  that  more  business 
is  now  done  in  twelve  months  than  in  any  five 
jeara  previous  to  1900.  The  French  believe 
in  American  institutions,  and  they  regard  our 
indastnes  and  corporations  as  sound  and  per- 
manently profitable.  Any  effort  to  float  Amer- 
ican securities  in  France  meets  at  once  the 
liaD'iicap  of  heavy  taxes  on  any  foreign  secu- 
rities brought  into  the  country.  These  taxes 
an*  enormous,  and  cannot  readily  be  avoided. 
Various  expedients  have  been  devised  to  cir- 
cumvent them,  but  all  emphasize  the  con- 
dition which  they  seek  to  avoid.  Yet  even 
with  these  barriers  the  French  find  rates  of 
interest  here  high  enough  to  make  profitable 
imrchaaes  of  our  securities. 

They  have  been  buying  quietly  on  a  small 


scale  for  several  years.  The  interest  started 
when  a  broader  market  was  desired  for  Xew 
York  City  revenue  bonds.  These  the  Frencli 
bankers  found  a  pr(»Hial)le  short-time  invest- 
ment. Tiiey  have  taken  millions'  worth  ul' 
them  since  1902.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  they 
bought  *1 0,000,000  *n  hlnc.  Then,  in  the 
matter  of  syndicate  participations  the  French 
credit  institutions  have  gradually  increased 
tlieir  subscriptions.  Corporations  that  found 
their  usual  bankers  obstinate  and  not  over- 
willing  to  lend  excei)t  for  large  commissions 
and  at  high  interest  rates  have  gone  to  Pans 
bankers  and  secure*!  accommodations  on  sat- 
isfactory terms.  Now  the  greatest  of  the 
American  railroads,  having  absorbed  all  that 
it  can  from  the  American  money  market,  has 
ventured  to  negotiate  a  ^r)0,000,000  loan  in  the 
French  capital.  This  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  is  a  shrewd  one,  anil  anticipators 
other  demands  that  art;  nearly  as  imperative. 

When  the  Fn^nchman  puts  his  funds  into 
a  foreign  enterprise  one  may  b(»  sui'e  that  his 
banker  has  given  it  a  good  recomnn.'ndation. 
The  banker,  in  turn,  has  arrived  at  his  con- 
clusions after  a  long  period  of  investigation. 
Emissaries  of  the  French  banks  have  been 
studying  American  railroads  from  top  to 
bottom  for  the  past  five  years.  It  is  a  fact 
that  better  information  is  to  be  had  in  Paris 
of  the  developments  on  certain  of  our  lines 
than  can  be  secured  in  New  York.  This 
investigation  is  only  preliminary  to  a  very 
much  broader  interest,  as  time  goes  on,  in 
high-class  American  stocks  and  bonds. 

And  thei'e  is  no  reason  why  France  should 
not  partake  liberally  of  American  securities. 
In  doing  so  she  is  only  returning  to  this  coun- 
try what  Americans  have  paid  over  to  her. 
Of  course,  there  is  this  to  be  remembered, 
that  Paris  bankers  have  a  wide  field  for  their 
activities  and  are  not  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  investors  of  their  own  country  for 
support.  They  place  a  great  many  securities 
in  Switzerland  and  in  Belgium,  where  the 
character  of  tlie  individual  investor  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Frenchman.  The  thrifty  Swiss 
hotel-keeper  and  the  Belgian  manufacturer 
have  always  been  good  clients  of  the  Parisian 
banker. 

*'  Is  business  good  in  the  United  States 
this  year  ?  "  said  a  Paris  banker  to  an  Amer- 
ican caller;  ''and  will  your  people  come  over 
here  in  as  large  numbers  as  they  did  last 
year?  For,  if  they  do,  we  will  have  prosper- 
ous times.  If  they  do  not.  business  in  Paris 
will  be  dull,     it  is  always  that  way." 

This  tells  the  story. 
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BY  WILLIAM  S.    ROSSITER. 
(Chief  Clerk,  United  StuU's  Census  Office.) 


THE  New  England  States  have  long  been 
commiserated  upon  the  shrinking  popu- 
lation of  their  smaller  communities.  Returns 
from  the  scattering  State  census  of  1905  show 
tliat  the  malady  is  not  confined  to  New  England. 

Twenty-two  States  have  constitutional  or 
statutory  provision  for  a  State  enumeration 
midway  in  the  federal  census  period,  but  they 
do  not  all  obey  the  requirement.  Returns  for 
1905,  therefore,  are  now  available  from  only 
eleven  States — Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming* — but  the  results  of  the  census  in 
several  of  these  States  are  worthy  of  serious 
consideration. 

Readjustments  of  population  are  to  be  ex- 
.pected  in  newly  organized  States  such  as  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming,  pos- 
sessing large  unsettled  areas  and  undeveloped 
agricultural  and  mineral  resources.  Rhode 
Island  and  New  Jersey,  though  at  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  are  equally  exceptional  ;  Rhode 
Island  because  it  is  practically  all  urban,  and 
New  Jersey  because  each  end  of  the  State  is 
suburban  to  a  great  city.  The  remaining  cen- 
sus States  include  a  total  of  514  counties,  or 
nearly  one-fifth  of  all  the  counties  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  Of  these,  89,  or  17.3 
per  cent.,  decreased  in  population  from  1895 
to  1900,  and  198,  or  38.4  per  cent.,  decreased 
from  1900  to  1905.  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota  show  a  slight  increase  in  the 
number  of  counties  reporting  shrinkage,  but 
many  of  these  are  located  in  the  more  remote 
and  unsettled  sections  ;  moreover,  while  the 
principal  increase,  in  accordance  with  the 
present  American  tendency,  was  contributed 
by  tlie  larger  towns  and  cities,  the  rural  popu- 
lation in  all  three  States  continue^  to  grow, 
though  slowly. 

THE    MOVEMENT*  IN    KANSAS. 

From  tlie  reasonably  normal  changes  re- 
corded in  these  States  the  results  in  Kansas, 
Iowa,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Y'ork  differ 
materially,  for  in  all  these  States  the  rural 
population  shows  evidence  of  decline.  Kan- 
sas and  Iowa  somewhat  resemble  each  other. 

*  The  results  of  the  census  in  Oregon  and  Florida  have 
not  yet  been  published. 


but  have  not  moved  in  unison.  The  former 
has  increased  in  population,  the  latter  de- 
creased ;  in  Kansas,  the  number  of  decreasing 
counties  increased  greatly,  but  were  confined  . 
principally  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  State ; 
in  Iowa,  they  are  scattered  thickly  all  over 
the  State's  area  ;  in  Kansas,  the  rural  popula- 
tion decreased  slightly,  but  this  decline  was 
more  than  offset  by  the  gain  in  the  cities  ;  in 
Iowa,  the  heavy  decrease  in  small  towns  and 


KANSAS  COUNTIES  THAT  DBCRKA8BD  IN  POPULATIOII, 

1900-1905. 

(The  shaded  counties  show  a  decreaae.) 

country  districts  overcame  the  moderate  ur- 
ban increase,  anil  the  State  records  a  decline. 
There  are  105  counties  in  Kansas.  Twenty- 
one  of  these,  having  a  total  of  116,582  inhab- 
itants, decreased  in  population  from  1895  to 
1900,  sustaining  a  total  loss  of  7,388.  In 
1905,  the  decreasing  counties  increased  to  44 
in  number  ;  they  included  an  aggregate  of 
693,898  inhabitants,  and  lost  during  the  five- 
year  period  upward  of  30,000  population. 
Analysis  by  class  of  community,  however,  ia 
necessary  to  determine  whether  even  this  loss 
has  any  statistical  significance. 


Class  of  com- 

1905. 

1900. 

Per  cent,  of 

munity. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Rural 

2,000  to .'>,0U0.... 
Over  6.000 

967,072 
251.788 
aSM,978 

975.733 
2*1,227 
^4,535 

u.i 

18.8 

0.9 

Total 

1,543^818 

1,470.486 

.... 

Kansas  appears  to  have  been  recruiting  her 
cities  and  large  towns  at  the  ex{)ense  of  her 
rural  communities,  but  as  only  onethird  of 
the  population  resides  in  towns  and  cities,  a 
stationary  or  decreasing  condition  in  the  rural 
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ss  affects  two-thirds  of  the  entire  popula- 
fl  of  the  State. 

STABTLINO    CHANGES    IN    IOWA. 

»r  more  siguiGcant  and  violent  is  the 
Qge  which  has  occurred  in  Iowa  within 
hr\el  period  of  five  years.     From  1893  to 

0  but  two  counties  out  of  the  99  which 
p)ose  ihe  State  showed  a  decrease  in  popu- 
HL  This  condition  was  well-nigh  reversed 
905,  for,  out  of  the  99,  77  decreased  in 
alation,  and  the  decreasing  counties  in- 
led  1.482,169  inhabitants,  or  two-thirds  of 
entire  population.  The  actual  aggregate 
in  these  counties  was  73,687.  The  shrink- 
in  Iowa,  however,  really  extends  beyond 
cunnties  mentioned.  Of  the  22  which 
irently  increased  in  population,  9  owed 
r^ain  to  the  presence  of  growing  cities 
vm  their  limits,  the  population  outside 
itdtieB  showing  a  decrease.  Of  the  other 
wntioB,  3  increased  because  of  special 

1  eonditionB,  and  the  remaining  10  re- 
leithe  scAnty  aggregate  increase  of  2,933. 
rioiiBly,  therefore,  the  cities  of  the  State 
npoaed  practically  the  only  barrier  to  a 
venai  decline. 


lOVA  OOCVTIBB  THAT  DICRBABED  IN  POPUIiATION, 
1S0D-190S. 

[•-•wa  is  preeminently  a  rural  State,  having 
?f  area,  fertile  soil,  few  cities,  and  many 
ill  towns  and  villages ;  therefore,  any  ex- 
iive  population  -  movement  affects  princi- 
ly  the  rural  population.  Where  the  wide- 
^  county  decrease  is  located  is  revealed 
the  following  table  : 


MM  Cmt  /^Offl. 

19116. 

1900. 

Per  cent,  of 

naDity. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

d. 

ABdorer.. 

U01,419 
348.143 
530.488 

1,4<UJ34 
3BS,(K1 
482,606 

Vi.l 

5.17 

4.85 

UL 

2jno.(KO 

X^,8B3 

.... 

1.00 

Thus,  Iowa  comniunitios  having  less  than 
five  thousand  inhabitants  (hjcreaseil  approxi- 
mately 5  por  cont.  in  five  years,  a  rate  of  de- 
crease which,  it  is  to  bo  hoped,  will  not  be 
maintained. 

The  Hiturn  of  population  nia»l(^  by  tlie  State 
authorities  is  sufliciently  detailed  to  permit 
some  analysis  of  the  changes  in  nativity  which 
have  been  in  progress  : 


Nativity. 


Native-born  of  nativt*  par<*iits.. 
Nat  ivt'-bo?*n  of  fon-ij^n  parents. 

Foreii^ii-))orn 

Colored 


19ir,. 


14,K}1 


19(». 


1,^1.(168 
13,186 


It  will  1)0  observed  from  the  above  state- 
ment that  the  iiativ(^]>orn  of  native  parents, 
forming  more  than  l»alf  of  tlio  entire  popula- 
tion, iucreascMl  slightly  (.'*>, 37r>),  ])ut  the  native- 
born  of  foreign  parents  deci'eased  4,285,  and 
the  foreign-born  decreased  2.'^, 4 80. 

Although  this  statement  strongly  suggests 
that  the  foreign-born  and  their  children  have 
})orne  the  brunt  of  Iowa's  decrease,  this  fact, 
if  established,  cannot  be  accurately  defined. 
At  the  rate  of  increase  in  tlie  native  white  of 
native  parents  shown  from  1890  to  1900  that 
class  of  population  should  have  increased  from 
1900  to  1905  approximately  100,000,  while 
by  the  same  standard  the  increase  in  the  na- 
tive-born of  foreign  parents  should  have  been 
about  75,000.  Instead  of  this  apparently  nor- 
mal increase,  there  lias  been  none,  making  it 
probable  that  a  portion  of  the  native  popula- 
tion who  would  have  contributed  to  the  in- 
crease have  left  the  State.  The  population  of 
foreign  birth,  of  course,  can  increase  only  l)y 
immigration  and  is  constantly  decreased  by 
death.  If  the  death  rate  is  approximately  1 6, 
the  loss  of  persons  of  foreign  birth  from  this 
cause  would  amount  to  about  24,000  in  five 
years.  Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  foreign -born  due  to  departure 
and  death  materially  exceeded  tlie  increase 
due  to  immigration.  Furthermore,  the  in- 
crease of  population  resulting  from  wliat  is 
termed  interstate  migration  is  shown  by  the 
federal  census  to  have  steadily  and  heavily 
declined,  for  the  net  increase  due  to  the  influx 
of  natives  of  other  States  over  the  departures 
of  natives  of  Iowa,  which  in  1870  reached 
471,2(>3,  decreased  in  1900  to  but  46,013.  and 
probably  has  become  a  deficit  in  1905,  with 
the  departure  of  so  many  of  the  native-born. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  the  cause  of  the 
decrease  in  the  population  of  Iowa  is  the 
widespread  movement  to  the   fertile   wheat 
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country  across  the  Canadian  bonier.  Obvi- 
ously, the  decrease  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
section  of  the  State,  and  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  increase  recorded  from  1890 
to  1900  was  below  the  federal  average. 

TENDENCIES    IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  from  Iowa  is  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  latter  State  possesses  but  one- 
seventh  of  the  land  surface  of  the  former,  and 


ferent  from  those  prevailing  in  the  West,  or 
even  in  Massachusetts.  The  count  of  inhab- 
itants in  1905,  meager  though  it  be  for  sta- 
tistical purposes,  a^ords  ample  material  for 
reflection  by  those  who  are  striving  to  read 
the  meaning  of  the  country-to-city  movement 
of  population  of  our  day. 

The  proportion  of  city  and  »< up-State"  pop- 
ulation and  the  increase  at  several  censuses, 
State  and  national,  is  as  follows  : 


(VnHUs. 

Total 
population. 

New  York 
City  as  now 
constituted. 

State 

exclusive 

of  city. 

Proportion  of 
population. 

Per  cent,  increase. 

City. 

State. 

City. 

State. 

1906 

8.067.308 
7,268,894 
6,0U8,174 
5,(«2,871 
4,382,759 

4,013,781 
3,437,208 
2,507,414 
1,911,698 
1,478,108 

49.8 
47.3 
41.8 
37.6 
33.7 

50.2 
S2.7 
58.2 
62.4 
66.3 

16.8 
37.1 
31.2 
29.3 

5.8 

19(10 

9.6 

1890 

10.2 

1880 

9.2 

1870 

nearly  half  again  as  much  population.  In- 
deed, if  the  density  of*  population  in  Iowa 
wore  as  great  as  in  Massachusetts  the  popula- 
tion would  advance  to  the  astonishing  total  of 
'20,700,000,  and  on  the  Massachusetts  baisis 
the  population  of  the  United  States  would 
exceed  a  billion  one  hundred  million.  Dis- 
tances in  Massachusetts  are  so  insignificant 
that  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  there 
are  no  rural  communities,  as  the  term  is  un- 
derstood elsewhere.  In  the  distinctly  urban 
counties  of  Bristol,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Nor- 
folk, and  Suffolk  the  density  ranges  from 
410  to  12,791,  while  in  the  island,  cape,  and 
inland  counties  it  varies  from  GO  to  329.  In 
the  iirst  group,  the  average  number  of  inhab- 
itants per  square  mile  would  constitute  a 
good-sized  village  in  most  of  the  other  States. 
If  the  counties  thus  termed  urban  be  ex- 
cluded, it  appears  that  the  population  of  the 
remaining  partly  urban  or  rural  counties  liv- 
ing in  communities  of  less  than  2,000  inhab- 
itants numbered  135,605  in  1900  and  134,710 
in  1895.  These  counties,  with  one  excep- 
tion, recorded  a  decreasing  or  stationary  pop- 
ulation. Out  of  a  total  of  319  towns  in  the 
commonwealth,  136  decreased  in  population. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  »*  rural "  is  only 
a  relative  term  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  the 
trolley  has  made  almost  the  entire  State  easily 
accessible,  some  significance  attaches  to  the 
fact  that  the  rural  population  in  sections  be- 
yond the  influence  of  the  many  large  cities 
was  stationary  or  decreasing. 

FROM    COUNTRY   TO   CITY    IN   NEW   YORK   STATE. 

In  New  York,  the  conditions  at  work  to 
produce  population  changes  are  entirely  dif- 


The  land  area  of  New  York  State  is  47,620 
square  miles.  For  the  whole  State  the  density 
of  population  in  1905  was  169.4  persons  to  a 
square  mile.  In  the  metropolis  (comprising 
326  square  miles)  it  is  12,000,  but  in  the 
remainder  of  the  State,  or  nearly  all  in  area, 
it  is  but  86.  There  is  little  or  no  resemblance 
between  the  population  conditions  of  New 
York  City  and  those  of  the  State.  The  one 
is  still  growing  rapidly,  drawing  her  increase 
from  all  States  and  nations  ;  the  other  is  slow- 
ly increasing  in  population  in  some  localities, 
principally  urban,  and  decreasing  elsewhere, 
but  with  a  total  rate  of  increase  of  only  about 
one-third  that  of  the  city.  The  next  census 
(1910)  will  undoubtedly  show  that  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  as  represented  by  population, 
has  passed  from  State  to  city. 

At  the  federal  census  of  1850  five  counties 
in  New  York  showed  a  decrease  in  popula- 
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tion  :  in  1860,  nine  ;  and  in  1870,  nineteen. 
I>oulitle8s  the  widespread  decline  shown  in 
J^^TO  was  one  of  the  many  statistical  evidences 
'  i  the  Civil  War,  as  tlie  number  of  counties 
ierreasing  in  population  from  1870  to  1880 
fell  back  to  eight,  reporting  an  aggregate  loss 
of  hut  5,526  inhabitants.  From  1880  to  the 
present  time  the  number  of  counties  losing 
K'pulation  has  comprised,  at  eacli  census, 
fra-nically  one-third  of  the  entire  number, — 
m  1^90,  twenty-three  ;  in  1000,  twenty-two; 
md  in  1905,  twenty-one.  Tlie  total  loss  of  in- 
b&r  itantfi  in  the  counties  declining  from  1880 
tr.  1S90  was  42.606;  from  1890  to  1900, 
T).L'66  ;  and  from  1900  to  1905,  18,426.  The 
iigt.  it  should  be  remembered,  is  the  return 
for  five  years  only,  and  if  the  loss  there 
?b'-'wn  should  be  as  great  in  the  following 
Sve  years,  the  result  would  be  an  apparent 
loss  for  tlie  decade  of  approximately  37,000. 

The  land  area  of  the  twenty-two  counties 
l«iog  population  from  1890  to  1900  was 
shown  by  tlie  federal  census  reports  to 
Amount  to  15,481  square  miles,  which  also 
formed  practically  one-third  of  the  entire 
?Ute.  The  twenty-one  counties  decreasing 
in  p'-tpnlation  in  1905  comprised  16,316  square 
miles.  Thus,  the  area  of  decrease  expanded 
in  the  five-year  period  compared  with  the  pre- 
rioQs  decade  by  approximately  1,000  square 
miles. 

Altogether,  there  are  43  New  York  counties 
vhich  have  shown  a  decrease  in  population 
it  some  period  during  the  past  century.  In 
fpv  instances  has  the  decrease  been  continu- 
01?  from  the  time  of  the  first  appearance. 
M-re  often  the  population  has  fluctuated. 
V'-t  in  the  majority  of  such  cases  the  county, 
particularly  if  it  happens  to  be  a  rural  county, 
has  a  smaller  population  at  the  present  time 
than  it  had  at  some  previous  period  of  its 
histnry.  Tlie  counties  in  this  class  number  28, 
^•r  pxactly  half  of  the  total  number  outside  of 
th*^  metropolitan  district  They  include  21,777 
square  miles,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  en- 
tire area  of  the  State,  and  reported  a  total 
of  1.236.173  inhabiUnts  in  1905.  The  toUl 
of  their  maximum  population,  however,  was 
l..'M 6.740.  These  28  counties  thus  show  a 
decrease  of  80,576,  or  6.1  per  cent,  of  the 
aggregate  highest  population  to  which  each 
has  attaine<l  at  any  census  since  1840. 

The  28  counties  mentioned  reached  their 
maximum  population  at  various  censuses  as 
follows :  ]  850,  Greene,  Wyoming,  Living- 
ston ;  1860,  Chenango,  Schoharie;  1870,  Os- 
wego. Putnam,  Scbnyler,  Washington  ;  1880, 
Clinton,  Columbia^  Eiex,  Lewis^  Madison, 


Otsego,  Seneca,  Tioga,  Tompkins,  Wayne. 
Yates;  1890,  Rensselaer;  1000,  Cayuga,  Che- 
mung, Dutchess,  Fulton,  Hamilton,  Steuben, 
Ulster. 


rolTNTIE8  HAVINO   I, FUSS   POPrLATIO.V   IN    Iftl'i  THAN   AT 
SOMK   PRKVIOUS  CKNSrs. 

It  will  be  observed  that  nearly  half  of  the 
counties  in  this  class  rearhod  their  maximum 
population  in  1880.  Hy  tiiat  year  the  im- 
petus in  agriculture  and  other  industries 
which  resulted  from  the  close  of  the  Rebel- 
lion was  about  spent,  and  the  competition 
with  the  Western  States  in  dairy  and  other 
agricultural  products  was  becoming  a  serious 
matter  in  rural  New  York  and  New  England. 
Since  1 880,  the  hop  industry  of  Otsego  County 
has  been  greatly  impaired  by  competition 
with  California  and  the  Dakotas  ;  the  dairy 
and  cheese  industry  of  the  central  and  south- 
ern counties  has  encountered  the  severe  com- 
petition of  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
other  Western  States,  which  have  been  as- 
sisted by  improved  freight  service,  and  the 
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fruit  sections  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
have  been  unable  to  withstand  the  competition 
of  newly  developed  fruit-growing  areas  in  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri,  Micliigan,  and  many  other 
States  in  the  West  and  Southwest.  In  fact, 
the  total  value  of  farms  and  farm  improve- 
ments in  the  State  of  N(iw  York,  which  steadily 
increased  up  to  1880,  has  decreased  ever  since. 


Of  greater  significance  is  the  result  ob- 
tained by  division  of  New  York's  popnlation 
into  committees  of  given  size.  The  follow- 
ing table  is  based  upon  a  separation  of  com- 
munities into  two  general  classes, —  rural, 
those  having  less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  and 
urban,  those  having  more  than  2,000  inhab- 
itants : 


Geogrraphic  divisions. 

Square 
miles. 

Urban  population. 

Rural  population. 

Per  cent,  increase. 

1906. 

1900. 

1905. 

1900. 

Urlmn. 

RuraL 

Greater  New  York  ( Mty  and  WesU'lieHtcr  County. 
Hudson  River  counties 

776 
7,496 
1,17() 
13,987 
11,(»J 
7,819 
5,286 

4,233,468 
798,921 
149,99A 
307,009 
448,901 
5N0,«26 
996,961 

3,612,927 
745,306 
131,964 
291,098 
425,5H3 
566,961 
86.%658 

9,263 
91,340 
1,136 
106,927 
187,087 
132,778 
78,127 

8,532 
96,253 
1,066 
109.094 
196,364 
142,5^ 
75,522 

17.2 
6J> 

13.7 
5.7 
5.5 
4.0 
8.2 

8.6 
5.1* 

Long  Island  (exclusive  of  New  York  C'ity) 

Northern  counties 

2.0* 

Southern  count ies 

4.7* 

Central  counties 

6.9* 

Lake  counties 

3^4 

Total 

47,620 

7,4a0,&50 

6,639,481 

606,658 

629,413 

12.4 

ae* 

♦  Decrease. 

Of  the  930  towns  in  New  York,  585  de- 
clined in  population  from  1900  to  1905,  62.1 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  number.  Several  of 
the  rural  counties  reported  declines  for  almost 
all  the  towns  within  tlioir  limits.  The  coun- 
ties in  this  class,  for  tlie  most  part,  are  located 
in  the  distinctly  farming  sections  in  the  cen- 
tral and  southwestern  parts  of  the  State. 
About  half  of  the  towns  in  the  mountain  coun- 
ties at  the  north  and  southeast  show  declines. 
The  area  devoted  to  farming  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  and  the  Catskills,  however,  has  always 
been  limited,  and  hill  county  agriculture  is 
probably  as  prospt*rous  now  as  it  ever  was. 
Furthermore,  these  counties,  in  recent  years, 
have  come  to  depend  largely  for  their  support 
upon  the  tourist  and  the  sportsman. 


CHANGES    IN    THE    RURAL    POPIH.ATION    OF    NEW    YORK 
CONSIDERED  BY  OEOURAPillC  GROUPS  OF  COUNTIES. 


Urban  population  increased  in  all  divisions 
at  a  rate  varying  from  4  per  cent,  in  the  cen- 
tral to  17  per  cent,  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict during  the  five  years  from  1900  to  1905. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rural  population,  al- 
though for  obvious  reasons  increasing  in  the 
metropolitan  district  and  on  Long  Island,  has 
merely  held  its  own  in  the  lake  counties,  and 
decreased  in  the  four  other  districts  in  which 
the  largest  rural  population  is  located,  so  that 
the  changes  in  these  two  general  divisions  of 
population  show  an  increase  of  12.4  per  cent. 
in  the  urban  population  and  a  decline  of  3.6 
per  cent,  in  the  rural  population  of  the  State. 

NOT    A    TEMPORARY    CONDITION. 

Unfortunately,  the  decline  in  rural  popu- 
lation here  shown  cannot  be  explained  as 
merely  a  temporary  manifestation.  The  re- 
turns for  rural  communities  in  1890  and  in 
1900  compared  with  those  of  1880  and  1890 
show  increasing  areas  of  decreased  popula- 
tion. Moreover,  if  a  wider  period  of  time  be 
taken  for  comparison  it  appears  that  commu- 
nities having  less  than  2,000  inhabitants  in 
1905  reported  a  total  of  about  600,000  inhab- 
itants in  that  year  compared  with  approxi- 
mately 825,000  in  1860,  a  decrease  of  about 
25  per  cent,  in  forty-five  years. 

Decrease  in  population,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  the  distinctly  rural  communities. 
The  aggregate  population  of  all  communities 
having  less  than  10,000  inhabitants  was  less 
in  1905  than  in  1900.  These  communities 
together  comprise  more  than  half  the  total 
population  of  the  State  outside  of  New  York 
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f>:>rf  ign  language  that  has  a  wide  influence  in 
Jljiinjania.  For  nearly  forty  years  a  German 
.  ":nce  of  the  bouse  of  Hohenzollern,  whose 
xife  is  a  highly  honored  author  in  the  Ger- 
m^a  language,  has  ruled  Roumania,  and  au- 
I'lL.r  German  has  been  indicated  as  his  succes- 
-•r.  The  financial  relations  between  Germany 
;iDd  Roiiinaniaare  much  more  important  than 
M...54..  between  tlie  latter  country  and  France. 
A. Hi  at  th*.'  «*ntire  public  debt,  amounting  to 
1  :i'^».00o  francs  (J300,000),  is  in  German 
\31Ji.  TLo  in  1  ports  from  Germany  amount 
:..  :"n.Mno.ouu  francs,  Tvhile  those  from  France 
..  n-.t  quite  reach  20,000,000.  The  army 
^uijlies  are  purchased  in  Germany,  and  thii 
3  :.;=  wiiirh  make  the  largest  pR)fits  are  con- 
'.'^i.'-i  ly  Germans.  The  Roumanian  Gov- 
'ri.'ii-iii  is  in  close,  connection  with  the  triple 
i...,'-ij.:e.  Among  the  people  at  large,  how- 
-vnr.  iLf  predilection  for  everything  French 
■iiiiiues.  -\t  one  time  during  the  Franro- 
i'r.;:^siaD  War,  at  the  very  moment  the  Ger- 
liiaD  Empire  was  being  proclaimed,  the  people 
ri  t'.'ui^iiarest  expressed  themselves  so  violent- 
y  ajainst  iierinany  that  Trince  Charles  found 
in  Cis  a  reason  tor  his  expressed  intention 
:•!  a:-.jii-aie, — an  intention  which,  however, 
Lap;  i'y  for  the  nation,  was  not  carried  out. 
FriU'.v,  moreover,  has  never  done,  nor  is  she 
a*.  :-:'.s^nt  doing,  anything  to  warrant  the  love 
■ :  :Le  Roumanian  people.  On  the  contrary, 
Kr^uce  has  constantly  opposed  their  interests. 


"CAHMKN  SYLVA.**   WUKEN  OF  KOUMANIA- 


KINti   <:iIAltLES  OF   ItOUMANIA. 

Intlie  congress  of  isT.S.itwasoneof  the  French 
delegates  who,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  tlie  litnnnanians,  pushed  to  adop- 
tion a  measure  which  granted  equal  rights  to 
tlie  Jews. — a  just  and  reasonable  measure,  no 
doulit.  but  at  tliat  time  extremely  unpopular 
in  Roumania.  In  1^85,  it  was  a  Frenchman 
who  proposed  that  thc^  policing  of  the  Danube 
bo  intruste<l  to  Austria,  just  as  it  was  a  French- 
man who,  ten  years  before  that  date,  persuaded 
his  country  not  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Roumania,  on  the  ground  that  the  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey  was  still  the  suzerain  of  that 
country.  '-On  the  part  of  France  there  has 
been  liigh-han<led  and  steady  opposition  to 
Roumanian  interests." 

The  student  riots  referred  to  are  not  likely 
to  result  in  a  sudden  cooling  of  Roumanian 
love  for  everything  French,  but,  says  the 
writer  in  the  Dutch  review,  they  may  cause 
some  Roumanians  to  remember  that  they  too 
have  a  fatherland  of  their  own.  *'For  the 
young  state  on  the  Danube  then?  is,  perhaps, 
a  nobler  future  than  has  been  imagined  in 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  human 
race." 

Roumania  from  a  French  View-Point. 

An  editorial  article,  entitled  **Our  Sister, 
I^oumania,"  app(jars  in  the  Rtvur  pour  hs 
Frant^ais  (Pans).  The  writer  sketches  tlie 
history   of    Roumania    from    Roman   Empire 
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total  white  population  of  the  28  counties  in 
tlie  group  was  1,120,066,  of  which  280,501, 
or  25  per  cent.,  were  children  under  ten  years 
of  a^o,  and  in  HM)0,  with  a  total  white  popu- 
lation of  1.2.sr>,61)S,  if  the  proportion  estab- 
lished in  Otsego  and  Putnam  be  employed, 
the  number  of  chihiren  was  206,362  (16.7 
per  cent.).  Thus,  although  the  population  of 
these  counties  increased  115,632  in  forty 
years,  the  population  under  ten  years  of  age 
probably  decreased  74,139.  It  must  be  re- 
mem  bercKl  that  these  figures  concerning  de- 
crease in  child  ion  are  based  merely  upon  test 
cases.  The  impression,  however,  produced 
l»y  close  inspection  of  the  federal  census 
schedules  of  1900  for  New  York  counties  in 
the  distinctly  rural  class  is  that  there  is  a 
great  propondcrance  of  elderly  or  very  old 
persons.  Then*,  are  many  schedules  (each 
schedule  contains  approximately  one  hundred 
names)  which  do  not  record  even  one  infaijt. 

PHOrOHTION  OF  WHITK  CHILDREN  UNDER  TEN  YEARS  OF 
AGE   IN   OTSEOO   AND  PUTNAM  COUNTIES,   1860-1900. 


1900. 

1 

1800. 

^a 

a 

o 

Be 

C 

>; 

Connty. 

if 

i-i 

25 

2^ 

n 

'it. 

■^^ 

op 

Si 

i^ 

&l 

^ 

;5; 

&l 

P 

& 

Otsepfo 

48,793 

7,121 

14.5 

49,950 

10,988 

22.0 

Putnam 

13,000 

2,332 

16.9 
15.0 

13,819 

3,:S3 

24.1 

Total 

02,482 

9,4.'33 

«ii,7m 

14,321 

22.5 

IMMIGRATION. 

There  is  a  feature  of  the  population  prob- 
lem in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  also  in 
Massachusetts,  perhaps  as  serious  as  those 
which  have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding 
pages,  but  which  the  figures  of  the  census, 
dealing  merely  with  total  population,  do  not 
reveal.  While  the  number  of  inhabitants  of 
a  county  or  a  town  may  be  stationary,  or  even 
increasing,  at  least  temporary  deterioration  in 
the  stock  may  be  actively  in  progress.  The 
sturdy  men  and  women  who  have  made  the 
community,  and  who  have  contributed  in  such 
large  measure  to  the  success,  not  only  of  New 
York  City,  but  of  the  States  of  the  West  and 
the  Southwest,  may  be  drifting  rapidly  away, 
while  their  places  are  taken  by  foreigners 
of  all  nationalities,  who,  whatever  their  fu- 
ture usefulness  may  be.  are  not  at  present  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  institutions 
created  by  the  native  stock. 

The    federal    census   interstate   migration 


statistics  tend  to  confirm  this  conclusion.  In 
1900,  the  number  of  New  Yorkers  who  left 
the  State  to  settle  elsewhere  exceeded  the 
number  of  natives  of  other  States  who  re- 
moved to  New  York  by  785,000.  The  bal- 
ance  of  interstate  migration  is  heavier  against 
New  York  than  against  any  other  State.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  <* aliens"  in- 
creased about  40  per  cent,  in  thirteen  years, 
and  most  of  this  unnaturalized  increase  lin- 
gered in  the  metropolis. 

While  a  few  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of 
population  in  New  York  are  easily  pointed  out, 
in  a  larger  sense  the  subject  is  undoubtedly 
connected  with  the  social  changes  in  progress 
in  this  country,  the  end  of  which  we  cannot 
foresee.  It  may  even  prove  to  be  true  that  de- 
cline in  the  rural  population  of  the  Eastern 
States  will  be  a  matter  of  no  consequence  in 
the  future  economic  adjustment.  Possibly 
we  should  concede  that  New  York  State  would 
be  even  more  prosperous  than  at  present  if 
the  rural  inhabitants  should  all  concentrate  in 
large  cities  or  migrate  to  the  wheat  fields  and 
dairy  farms  of  the  West  with  which  they 
cannot  compete  at  home. 

This  view  may  be  correct  in  theory,  but  it 
will  be  long  before  the  average  native  Ameri- 
can is  suflBciently  catholic  to  accept  it.  It  will 
be  long,  also,  before  he  will  view  with  equa- 
nimity another  possibility  (much  more  likely 
to  be  realized) ;  our  rural  communities  in  the 
East  may  not  decrease  materially  in  popula- 
tion, but  continue  to  undergo  a  steady  and 
rapid  change  of  race,  by  wliich  the  ambitious 
and  self-reliant  native  stock, — seeking  Tftrger 
opportunity  for  success, — will  be  entirely  sup- 
planted on  the  farm  by  foreigners  of  the  na- 
tionalities now  coming  to  our  shores  in  such 
numbers. 

It  may  be  that  the  future  holds  in  store  for 
New  York  and  her  sister  States  of  New  Eng- 
land, with  which  she  is  so  closely  identified 
by  race,  history,  and  location,  such  economic 
changes  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  of  their 
institutions  will  give  place  to  a  new  ideal,  re- 
sulting from  a  composite  of  the  Irish,  German, 
Italian,  Scandinavian,  Hungarian,  and  Rus- 
sian Jew,  and  doubtless  we  should  be  broad 
enough  to  admit  that  the  new  civilization  may 
prove  to  be  better  than  the  old.  Such  change, 
.as  the  years  pass,  may  be  an  evolution,  but  it 
will  be  hard  to  convince  a  New  Yorker  of  the 
old  stock  that  the  land  which  his  forefatheim 
discovered,  settled,  and  made  prosperous,  and 
in  which  were  founded  the  institutions  so  dear 
to  his  race,  has  not  reached  itQ  be^t  develop- 
ment under  his  ideals. 


Connight.  X903,by  J.  E.  Purdy,  Boston. 


MICHAEL   DAVITT,   THE   IRISH    PATRIOT. 


IiCllAEL  DAVITT,  whom  the  London 
Tiincfi  characterized  as  "probably  the 
rt  resolute  and  implacable  enemy  of  the 
n#*ction  l»etween  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
;  Las  appc'areil  in  modern  time,"  died  in 
•lin,  on  May  30,  at  the  ago  of  sixty  years. 
was  lx»rn  in  County  Mayo,  of  humble  par- 
ige.  Dne  of  the  boy's  earliest  rccoUec- 
8  was  of  Lis  father's  eviction  from  his 
efann  for  the  non-payment  of  rent.  The 
ily  having  migrated  to  Lancashire,  Michael 
id  employment  in  a  cotton  mill,  where  an 
dent  deprived  him  of  his  right  arm.  Later, 


he  was  employed  as  an  assistant  mail-carrier, 
as  newsboy,  and  as  printer's  tlevil.  When  he 
was  nineteen  years  of  age  lie  joined  the  Fe- 
nian Brotherhood,  .in  which  he  soon  rose  to  a 
position  of  prominence. 

Having  become  involved  in  some  of  the 
Fenian  conspiracies  that  came  to  light  in 
1870,  Davitt  was  arrestetl  on  a  charge  of 
''treason  felony,"  was  tried  before  Chief 
Justice  Cockburn,  and  convicted  by  a  jury. 
lie  was  sentenced  to  iiftein  years'  penal 
servitude,  but  after  serving  n«»arly  half  his 
sentence  was  released  on  '*  ticket  of  leave." 
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In  the  meantime,  his  motlier,  who,  though  of 
Irish  descent,  had  been  born  in  the  United 
States,  had  "settled  in  Scranton,  Pa.  After 
his  release  from  prison,  Micliacl  made  his 
way  to  this  country  and  began  an  agrarian 
agitation  which  was  soon  followed  by  tlie 
organization  of  the  Land  League  under  the 
leadership  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell.  The 
incendiary  speeches  that  he  made  at  this  time 
in  Ireland  and  in  the  United  States  led  to 
the  recall  of  his  "  ticket  of  leave "  and  his 
reimprisonment.  lie  was  released  in  1882, 
but  was  prosecuted  the  following  year  for  se- 
ditious speeches  and  a^^jain  imprisoned  for  a 
three  months'  term.  AVhile  he  was  still  a  con- 
vict he  was  elected  to  Parliament,  but  was 
held  disqualified  by  statute.  Later,  he  de- 
clined the  offer  of  several  Nationalist  seats 
on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  conscientious- 
ly take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  he  became  a  convert  to  the 
single-tax  theory  of  Henry  George.  liater, 
he  accepted  a  seat,  but  resigned  in  18J)9  as  a 
protest  against  the  Boer  war. 


Davitt  was  a  journalist  and  an  orator  of 
real  ability.  AVhatever  may  be  said  of  the 
course  of  action  that  led  to  his  rep>eated  im- 
prisonments, the  purity  of  his  motives  has 
never  been  impeached.  He  served  his  cause 
faithfully,  and  was  ever  ready  to  join  with 
those  who  had  been  his  bitterest  enemies  in 
any  movement  that  promiscil  the  independence 
of  his  country.  In  the  worils  of  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead  : 

III  him  the  love  for  his  fellow-man  dwelt  like  a 
coiiHuming  fire.  With  the  tenderness  of  a  woman 
he  united  the  courage  of  a  lion.  A  more  indomitable 
man  never  stocKl  in  the  dock  or  defied  the  constituted 
authorities  from  his  i)lace  in  Parliament.  As  the 
Father  of  the  Land  League  his  career  recalls  I-K)weir8 
familiar  lines : 

**  Such  earnest  natures  are  the  fiery  pith. 

The  compact  nucleus  round  which  Rystcms  in^w ; 
Mass  after  mass  becomes  Inspired  therewith. 
And  whirls  impregnate  with  the  central  glow.** 

Alike  in  British  prison  and  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  Irish  hillsides  and  on  the  l)attle-scarred 
veldt,  Michael  Davitt  was  ever  the  fearless  champion 
of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed. 


THE   GROWTH   OF   POLITICAL  SOCIALISM. 


BY  W.    D.   P.   BLISS. 


SOCIALIST  political  successes,  at  first 
sight,  do  not  seem  to  stay.  While 
around  the  world  political  socialism  steadily 
grows,  in  any  particular  country,  city,  or 
electoral  division  where  it  has  attained  either 
a  majority  or  partial  success  it  is  usually  fol- 
lowed in  the  next  election,  or  at  least  in  two 
elections,  either  hy  defeat  or  by  a  marked 
diminution  in  its  vote.  Very  rarely  does  a 
Socialist  party  win  three  successive  elections. 
Few  elected  Socialist  officeholders  over  reach 
a  second  term. 

Instances  of  this  are  numerous.  In  Haver- 
hill and  Brockton  in  Massachusetts,  and  in 
the  few  AVestern  towns  and  cities,  which  have 
elected  Socialist  mayors  or  councilors,  the 
seats  have  not  been  held  after  an  election  or 
two.  Upon  similar  lines,  the  Public  Owner- 
ship mayor  of  Chicago  did  not  carry  his  pro- 
gramme in  the  second  election.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  most  fortunate  thing  for  Mr.  Hearst, 
and  perhaps  for  his  party,  that  he  was  counted 
out  in  New  York.  What  permanent  result 
upon  Toledo's  legislation  was  left  by  her 
"Golden    Rule"  mayor?   In  far-away  Aus- 


tralia, Mr.  Watson's  socialistic  Labor  ministry 
held  office  only  four  months.  The  Belgian 
Socialist  party,  which  has  come  nearer  to  a 
legislative  majority  than  that  of  Tiny  European 
country,  last  year  lost  votes.  The  Socialist 
members  of  the  Swiss  National  Council  were 
reduced  in  the  last  election  from  six  to  tv/o. 
What  has  been  accomplished  by  the  more  than 
sixty-eight  St>cialist  mayors  who  have  been 
electetl  in  France  ?  If  the  recent  elections  show 
a  steady  growth  of  political  socialism  in  France, 
as  is  true  also  in  (rormany,  in  this  country,  and 
elsewhere,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  all 
these  countries  the  Socialists  are  still  a  mi- 
nority party.  Socialism  seems  to  grow  until 
it  has  a  chance  to  show  its  hand,  and  then  it 
appears  to  disappoint  and  to  fail. 

But  let  no  conservative  or  individualist 
draw  too  speedy  a  conclusion.  A  movement 
may  suffer  setback,  not  because  its  cause  is 
weak  or  its  claims  false,  but  because  it  is  so 
strong  and  its  bearings  so  vast  that  it  cannot 
be  put  in  operation  in  a  day.  It  is  a  small 
cause  that  triumphs  in  a  small  way.  A  world- 
movement  must  have   its   beat  and   cosmic 
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Aythm.  No  man  ever  saw  a  tide  come  in. 
•  me  can  but  see  waves'  that  advance  and 
lesiWLte  and  break  and  roll  up  the  sand  and 
tbrn  scamper  back  to  meet  the  next  advan- 
-  ias:  wave.  Let  no  critic  of  socialism  mistake 
I  wave  for  the  ocean. 

••THE    SOCIALIST    PARTY    IS    NOT    SOCIALISM." 

But  we  can  learn  from  these  waves.  So- 
fialiMs  thf  nisei ves  are  continually  mistaking 
ti.t*  wave  for  the  ocean.  Tlie  Socialist  party 
:s  not  S'jiMalisni.  Us  invariable  defeats  after 
.  ral  successes  are  inevitabhi  and  to  be  ex- 
i*-i:ted.  The  enthusiastic  Socialist  voter  who 
las  helpt*d  carry  his  candi«late  to  success, 
kLowin;^  something  and  dreaming  more  of 
::;r*  greatness  of  socialism,  expects  his  vic- 
torious champion  to  do  great  tilings.  But 
wiiat  can  a  Socialist  mayor  or  councilor,  or 
-T^'n  a  Socialist  cabinet,  do  to  change  an 
'xonomic  and  legal  systom  which  has  taken 
ct-rituri«?s  to  build  ?  An  anarchist  can  per- 
iiaj-s  destroy  in  a  day  ;  but  a  Socialist  cannot 
cL&nge  except  through  slow,  tedious,  uncertain 
process  of  law.  Meanwhile,  his  ardent  and 
oLan;ze-hungry  constituency  first  doubts,  then 
suspects,  {lerhaps  accuses  ;  and  at  the  next 
eie-L-tifn  the  party  is  defeated,  though  social- 
ism f;o4?s  steadily  on. 

The  English  P^abians  have  a  saying  that 
you  cannot  do  much  for  socialism  till  you  get 
over  your  socialism.  It  takes  time  for  a  na- 
tion to  get  over  its  socialism,  and  most  coun- 
tries have  not  yet  done  so.  Germany.  France, 
and  Belgium  have  at  present  a  bad  attack. 
In  the  United  States  the  attack  is  coming  on 
bravely.  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  they 
are  somewhat  over  it.  In  Great  Britain  and 
in  Switzerland  they  are  more  over  it  than  in 
any  other  European  countries.  Switzerland 
reduced  her  Socialist  National  Councilors  from 
fix  to  two  because  she  did  not  need  them.  Her 
lE-hoIe  National  Council  is  enacting  socialism, 
llt-r  cities  are  not  so  far  along.  Great  Brit- 
ain's Parliament  has  only  one  party  Socialist 
Iw^ause  it  has  some  eiglity  members  who  will 
vr.ie  for  S<.>ciali8t  msasures.  Her  cities  are 
still  farther  along.  The  world  is  getting  on. 
Th'^se  S^xrialists  who  threw  bombs  in  Barce- 
lona, raise  wild  cries  in  Turin  and  Milan, 
'leinonstrute  in  Vienna  and  Budapest,  organ- 
ize ric^ts  in  Moscow  and  Odessa,  collect  statis- 
tics in  Berlin,  throw  epithets  in  Paris,  carry 
reil  flags  in  Lomlon,  pack  moAster  halls  in 
New  York  and  Chicago,  are,  after  all,  in  the 
main  hut  Socialist  infants  **  crying  in  the 
night  and  with  no  langaage  but  a  cry." 
Their  socialigm  is  inarticulate,  though  it  has 


a  use.  Older  i)eoplo  hurry  to  satisfy  the  real 
needs  of  crying  infants.  Things  are  done  ; 
infants  grow  up.  When  socialism  comes  of 
age  it  is  less  noisy,  but  more  effective.  It 
does  things  for  itself. 

TUB    LARGER    MOVEMENT. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  Socialist  politics  are 
but  one  phase  or  manifestation  of  a  growing 
life,  mightier  and  vast^T  than  any  party.  It 
is  not  revolutionists  who  make  revolutions. 
Revolutionists  raise  revolts,  and  when  the  re- 
volts are  put  down  evolution  steps  in  and 
brings  about  what  the  rev(jlutionists  desire. 
It  is  a  delicate  point  in  historical  analysis  to 
determine  just  how  much  is  contributed  to 
evolution  by  defeated  revolts.  The  Socialist 
party  is  the  party  of  revolt,  and  is  necessary 
and  has  its  place,  but  the  various  and  chang- 
ing parties  of  s(K:ialistic  evolution  are  the  party 
that  does  things,  the  Party  of  Revolution. 

We  have  summarized  in  the  accompanying 
table  the  present  growth  of  Socialist  votes, 
Socialist  representatives  in  national  legisla- 
tures, and  the  Socialist  press  in  the  different 
countries  of  the  world.  Details  are  given  in  the 
notes.  See  in  the  columns  of  percentage  how 
Socialist  voters  are  entitled  to  more  represent- 
atives than  they  get.  Even  so  the  figures  are 
suggestive.  Yet  socialism  is  more  than  these. 
It  is  not  Will  Thome,  the  one  avowed  Marx- 
ist Socialist  in  the  British  Parliament,  who  is 
significant,  but  the  forty-two  other  opportunist 
Socialists,  many  of  them  avowed  Independent 
Labor  men,  and  perhaps  quite  as  much  the  still  > 
forty  more  Liberal  and  Radical  members  who 
will  vote  with  them  on  most  Socialist  measures. 
These  eighty-three  votes  in  England's  Par- 
liament signify  vastly  more  than  many  times 
eighty-three  standards  of  premature  revolt  in 
the  streets  of  Madrid  or  in  the  defiles  of  the 
Caucasus.  The  immediate  significance  of  po- 
litical socialism  is  what  it  compels  other  par- 
ties to  do. 

WHAT    SOCIALISM    HAS    ACTUALLY    DONE. 

See  how  the  tide  runs  in  this  respect.  S5o- 
cialism  is  to-day  politically  a  minority  party 
in  every  European  country,  yet  what  is  it  do- 
ing? In  Austria  it  has  brought  the  proud 
house  of  Hai)sburg  to  bend  the  knee,  and  com- 
pels Francis  Joseph  to  fight  side  by  side  with 
the  Social  Democrats  to  force  universal  suf- 
frage from  the  Liberals.  In  Italy  it  has  na- 
tionalized the  railroads  and  written  more  than 
one  progressive  bill  in  the  legislation  of  a  new 
advanced  Italy.  In  Switzerland  it  shapes  the 
national  policy  and  rules  many  cities.     In  Ger- 
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many  it  has  almost  captured  the  empire,  and 
is  driving  the  Conservatives  to  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  further  limit  a  suffrage  already  unjust 
to  the  proletariat.  In  France  ithaselected  1,200 
municipal  councilors,  compels  211  national 
Deputies  to  call  themselves  T-ocialists  of  some 
sort,  and  stalks  its  way  into  cabinets  and  gives 
tiiem  ministerial  portfolios.  In  Belgium  it  has 
compelled  the  Conservatives  to  insure  the 
unemployed,  and  to  enact  some  of  the  most 
advanced  legislation  in  the  world  outside  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  these  two 
countries  it  is  creating,  in  the  first,  a  cooper- 
ative commonwealth,  while  in  the  latter  it  has 
almost  done  so.  In  Great  Britain  it  enters 
Parliament,  dominates  municipal  policy,  makes 


of  London,  in  some  respects,  the  greatest 
Socialist  city  of  the  world,  puts  John  Burns 
into  the  cabinet,  and  makes  King  Edward 
say:  "We  are  all  Socialists  now."  In  the 
United  States  ?  Senator  Hanna,  just  before 
his  death,  declared  the  future  to  lie  between 
socialism  and  the  Republican  party.  If  the 
Democratic  party  wins  for  a  while  it  will  be 
by  stealing  the  socialistic  thunder. 

In  a  wholly  different  line  of  advance, 
socialism  is  compelling  capitalists  to  become 
philanthropists,  and  employers  to  purchase  a 
temporary  truce,  by  introducing  industrial 
betterment.  The  Party  of  Evolution  is  the 
Party  of  Revolution,  and  evolutionary  revolu- 
tion rules  the  world  to-day. 
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(«)  Fifty-five  Party  Socialists  and  90  Independent  So- 
cialists, besides  1<»  SocUlist  Radicals. 

{h)  In  the  separate  legislatures  of  Austria  and  Hungary. 

(r)  In  1901,  elections  were  held  in  half  the  electoral 
districts,  and  302,771  Socialist  votes  were  polled. 

id)  The  portion  of  the  total  electorate  corresponding  to 
the  proportion  of  Labor  members  in  the  Australian 
federal  House  of  Representatives  to  the  total  member- 
ship. The  ATistralian  Labor  party  is  practically  a  Social- 
ist party. 

(«)  Labor  members  elected  to  the  federal  House  of 
Representatives.  In  the  separate  Australian  state  legis- 
latures there  are  many  more  Labor  representatives,— 34 
In  Queensland  alone,  25in  N«w South  Wales,18 in  Victoria. 

(0  The  portion  of  the  electorate  corresponding  to  the 
proportion  of  estioAted  Socialist  members  in  the  House 
to  the  total  membership.  Almost  all  parties  in  New  Zea- 
land arcf  more  or  less  'socialistic. 

(f )  The  portion  of  the  total  electorate  corresponding  to 
the  proportion  of  the  Labor  group  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  total  membership. 

(*).In  the  Labtv  group.  Of  these,  only  one  (Will 
Thome)  was  elected  «•  a  strict  Party  Socialist,  repro- 
eoitliig  the  Hooial  Democratic  Federation;  but  7  be- 
lone  to  the  Indepondeiit  Labor  party,  which  is  explicitly 


socialistic,  and  13  more  belong  to  the  Labor  Representa- 
tion Committee,  which  is  practically  Nocialistic,  while 
6  more  still  are  Fabian  or  Economic  So<*ialists  elected 
as  Radicals.  Of  the  remaining  16  in  the  l^lior  group,  If 
any  are  not  socialistic  they  are  more  than  balanced  by 
these  who  favor  Socialist  measures  among  the  LiberalSi 
Irish  Unionists,  and  Nationalists.  The  number  in'Parlia- 
ment  favoring  most  Socialist  measures  is  probably  nearer 
100  than  43. 

(0  Attendants  on  secret  political  Socialist  meetings. 

0)  Full  returns  of  the  last  election  are  not  yet  at  hand. 
In  1904  the  enrolled  meniberHhip  of  the  Socialist  party 
was  64,83iS,  but  this  included  many  non-voters. 

(i)  Estimated.  A  general  election  was  held  in  19QS, 
but  the  returns  are  not  yet  at  hand. 

(/)  Estimated. 

(m;  The  portion  of  the  electorate  corresponding  to  the 
proportion  of  Socialist  Deputies  to  the  whole  number  of 
Deputies.  ^ 

(n)  As  in  England  candidates  must  bear  the  cost  of  tho 
election.  Socialist  candidates  were  nominated  only  in 
five  parliamentary  districts. 

(•)  Of  these,  77  are  dailies.  The  large  numbers  are  in 
countries  where  the  trade-union  papers  are  also  Socialtot 
papers. 
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AN  APPEAL  TO  OUR  MILLIONAIRES. 


AN  unusual  amount  of  attention  lias  been 
<Hrecteil  during  the  past  month  to  tlie 
anonynious  artide  iin<U'r  this  title  whicli  ap- 
>-ars  in  the  June  number  of  the  North  Amer- 
.rf/,  lUritfw.  The  writer,  whose  signature  is 
*-X/'  is  announced  by  tlie  publishers  of  the 
S':th  Atnerican  as  *' the  most  profound  phi- 
l  >«»pher  living  in  the  United  States  to-day." 
In  l>Hi:inning  his  *- appeal,"  X  harks  back  to 
a  warning  once  uttered  by  Daniel  Webster, 
who  dtplored  the  tendency  of  laws  to  cn^ate 
'•a  ra^id  accumulation  of  property  in  a  few 
lian-.s"  an<l  advocated  *' such  distribution  of 
prnj:.erty,  l»y  the  laws  which  regulate  its  trans- 
itission  and  alienation,  as  to  interest  the  great 
u.ajority  of  society  in  the  support  of  the 
GoverniiH'nt/' 

Charges  that  this  "rapid  accumulation  of 
property  in  a  few  hands"  has  been  the  result 
of  humoral  and  illegal  practices  are  so  com- 
mon that  they  are  taken  alnftfet  as  a  matter 
of  course.  X  cites  a  number  of  instances  to 
show  that  such  accusations  are  receiving  cir- 
culation among  what  may  be  termed  our  mid- 
dle class,  **  composed  of  those  who  are  not 
rich  enough  to  be  envied  and  yet  who  are 
iiMt  px)r  enough  to  be  pitied."  lie  calls 
uj-iQ  the  millionaire  class 

to  take  into  thoughtful  and  careful  connideration 
\\yt  question  whether  It  is  not  now  to  their  own  true 
interest  to  join  such  of  their  fellow-citizenH  as  are 
absolutely  free  from  envy  of  their  wealth,  and  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  unkind  feelings  toward  them,  in  try- 
xufii  to  discover  whether  there  is  any  practical  method 
of  aileymting,  and,  if  possible,  removing,  the  rapid- 
ly in^wing  dliwatisfaction  with  their  continued  pos- 
!«ewioD  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  they  have 
either  themselves  abstracted  from  the  common  store 
of  all  the  people  or  which  they  have  inherited  from 
ancestors  who  had  so  abstracted  them.  For  all  the 
property  of  a  free  nation  belongs  to  its  inhabitants, 
and  whoever  abstracts  ansrthing  from  it  must,  when 
challeDged,  prove  his  right  to  what  he  has  taken. 

ABUSE    OF   THE    AUTOMOBILE    PRIVILEGE. 

In  the  following  forceful  passage,  X  lays 
liare  one  of  the  most  harmful  foibles  of  the 
American  rich  man  : 

One  does  not  wave  a  red  flag  in  the  face  of  a  bull 
iinleKs  be  has  good  reasons  for  wishing  to  inflame 
the  ball ;  but,  unfortunately,  our  millionaires,  and 
espedally  their  idle  and  degenerate  children,  have 


been  flaunting  their  money  in  the  faces  of  the  poor 
as  if  actually  wishing  to  provoke  them  to  that  in- 
sensate rage  whicli  is  akin  to  madness  and  leads  *'to 
murder  and  the  breaking  up  of  laws."  in  the  sweep 
of  a  great  current,  it  is  foolish  to  exaggerate  the  in- 
fluence of  a  small  rivulet  which  joins  it^  but  l^t  us 
consider  for  a  moment  one  matter  of  very  minor 
importance,  except  as  showing  an  apparent  actual 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  rich  to  draw  upon  them- 
selves the  hatred  of  the  poor.  The  motor-engine  is 
not  only  a  most  valuable  invention  for  many  purposes, 
but  it  offers  those  rich  enough  to  afford  it  a  very  at- 
tractive mode  of  travel,  and  has  undoubtedly  not 
only  come  to  stay,  but  to  increase  rapidly  in  use,  as 
it  ought.  When  cars  are  of  a  size  proportioned  to 
the  width  of  the  highway  on  which  they  run  and  are 
propelled  at  moderate  si>eed,  they  are  used  without 
serious  danger  or  discomfort  to  any  other  person 
using  the  highway  or  living  lH»side  it.  Nobody  has 
ever  been  hurt  or  seriously  annoyed  by  an  automobile 
of  proportionate  size  going  at  ten  miles  an  hour. 
But  the  rich  prefer  to  buy  immense  cars  which  take 
almost  all  of  a  narrow  street  or  road,  and  to  drive 
them  on  all  streets  and  road.s,  narrow  or  wide,  at 
such  speed  as  imperils  the  lives  and  limbs  of  every- 
body in  their  path  ;  and  merely  for  their  own  selflsh 
pleasure  they  afflict  the  poor  and  their  children,  well 
or  ill,  in  their  wayside  homes,  with  offensive  noise 
and  clatter,  and  more  offensive  odor,  and  cover  them 
with  thick  layers  of  dust,  as  they  do  all  the  travelers 
they  pass  ;  and  they  actually  kill  other  people  on  the 
highway  if  they  are  not  able  to  run  fast  enough  to 
escape  them,— and  then  the  great  car  speeds  away. 
The  Sitn,  of  New  York,  reported,  the  other  day,  the 
killing  of  two  aged  women  and  one  child ;  on  an- 
other day  two  children  were  killed  ;  on  another  day 
one  child  was  killed  and  a  laboring  man  with  his 
dinner-pail  on  h^  arm.  The  new.spapers  this  morn- 
ing report  the  running  down  of  two  workingmen 
on  their  way  to  work  and  a  Catholic  priest  on  his 
way  to  church.  Since  New  Year's  Day  these  great 
cars,  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  their  occupants,  have 
killed  more  people  on  the  public  highways  than  were 
killed  in  the  war  with  Spain. 

THE    BASIS    OF    PROPERTY    RIGHTS. 

The  problem,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into 
this  : 

Given  the  existing  dissatisfaction  of  what  is  pre- 
sumably a  majority  of  the  voters  with  the  vast  for- 
tunes which  have  recently  lieen  accumulated,  what 
is  the  best  method  of  assuaging  that  discontent  and 
of  placing  the  laws  for  the  enjoyment  and  inherit- 
ance of  property  upon  such  reasonable  basis  as  will 
commend  themselves  to  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can electorate  ? 

In  attempting  a  solution  of  this  prcblem,  X 
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suggests  the  harmless  experiment  of  applying 
a  practical  etliical  tost  whereby  the  right- 
fulness of  every  man's  possessions  may  be 
fairly  judged.  Suc'h  a  test  would  be  found  in 
a  fair  and  reasonable  equivalent  of  service  to 
the  people  for  the  money  withdrawn  from  the 
people.  Take,  for  illustration,  the  salary  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  : 

He  Ih  supposed  to  \ye  a  person  of  the  very  first  or- 
der, alike  in  character  and  in  capacity,  ami  eciuul  in 
both  respects  to  the  ablest  of  our  millionaires ;  and 
he  is  charge<l  with  as  grave,  multiform,  and  oner- 
ous duties  as  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  living  man. 
Now,  for  a  man  of  that  high  order,  and  for  liis  ex- 
clusive devotion  to  such  engrossing  and  far-reach- 
iug  duties  as  the  office  entails,  the  American  people, 
by  their  chosen  representativets  have  adjudged  fifty 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  the  defraying  of  cer- 
tain expenses  incident  to  the  office,  to  be  a  fair  and 
reasonable  conii>ensation  for  his  1)est  service.  In 
other  words,  such  a  man  and  such  services  would 
be  treated  in  an  algebraic  formula  as  wiual  to  fifty 
tliousand  dollars  a  year  and  the  outlays  already  men- 
tioueil ;  and  the  American  jjeople  have  decidetl  that, 
in  Lord  Coleridge's  wonls,  it  is  for  **the  general  ad- 
vantage** that  such  shouhl  l)e  the  comi)ensatiou  of 
the  Pre.Hident  of  the  United  St«t4?s.  Why  should 
any  other  citizen  either  wi.sh  or  be  permitted  to 
withdraw  from  the  conmion  store  a  larger  annual 
sum  ?  A  man  gift«d  with  exceptional  ability,  who 
has  devote<l  many  years  of  his  life  to  perfecting  a 
most  useful  invention,  comes  to  the  American  people 
^and  says  :  **  I  have  discoveretl  something  which  will 
be  greatly  to  your  advantage.  What  comi)ensation 
ought  I  fairly  to  receive  for  it?"  And  the  chosen 
representatives  of  the  people,  si)eaking  for  them, 
answer:  "It  is  for  *the  general  advantage'  to  en- 
courage useful  inventions,  and  therefore  if  we  find 


your  invention  useful  we  will  give  you  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  profits  of  it  for  fourteen  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  it  shall  become  public  property." 
A  person  with  very  unusual  ability  for  initiating 
and  managing  a  great  industrial  enterprise,  or  a 
great  banking  house,  or  a  great  system  of  transpor- 
tation, or  a  great  department  store,  comes  to  the 
American  people  and  says :  **  I  wish  to  devot«  myi- 
self  to  your  service.  What  will  you  allow  me  to 
withdraw  from  the  common  property  for  such  ser- 
vice ?  "  For  the  sake  of  argument  only,  suppose  the 
American  people  in  their  generosity  answer  each  of 
these  able  men  :  "  Well,  we  will  give  you  as  much 
as  we  give  the  President  of  the  United  States  ;  and, 
while  we  only  give  him  that  compensation  at  most 
for  eight  years,  we  will  give  it  to  you  for  all  the 
active  years  of  your  life,  so  that  if  you  live  fairly 
long  and  are  a  good  husbandman  of  your  means  yon 
ought  to  be  able,  besides  living  luxuriously,  to  leave 
a  million  dollars  at  your  death." 

With  this  view  once  generally  accepted, 
there  will  be  no  practical  difficulty,  says  X, 
in  framing  laws,  either  State  or  federal, 
"which  would  impose  such  a  scale  of  pro- 
gressive taxation  on  both  incomes  and  inher- 
itances as  would  discourage  the  appropriation 
by  any  man,  by  one  evil  device  or  another,  of 
unearned  millions  of  money  from  the  comraon 
property  of  the  community  ;  and,  so  far  from 
such  laws  operating  unkindly  or  harshly  upon 
our  millionam'S  themselves,  they  might  be 
found  to  confer  upon  them  the  greatest  possi- 
ble benefit,  and  to  give  them  such  poace  and 
happiness  as  they  can  never  enjoy  while  hold- 
ing fast  to  fortunes  which  the  majority  of 
their  fellow-men  have  come  to  believe  to  be 
'  tainted  money.' " 


THE  MUNICIPAL  SLAUGHTERHOUSES  OF  PARIS. 


ONE  thing  that  the  Chicago  packing-house 
investigation  has  made  clear  to  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  that  municipal  regulation  has  been 
an  utter  failure  in  the  Ciiicago  stock  yanls. 
Umier  the  circumstances,  it  is  only  natural 
that  Mayor  Dunne's  suggestion  of  municipal 
slaughterhouses  should  attract  much  atten- 
tion. Chicago,  however,  is  not  tlie  only  great 
city  that  is  now  consiilering  this  problem. 
The  London  County  Council  is  seriously  inter- 
ested in  the  establishment  of  public  abattoirs 
in  the  British  metropolis,  and  is  only  awaiting 
the  passage  of  the  necessary  legislation  by 
Parbament.  Members  of  the  council  recently 
visited  the  Villette  slaughterliouses  of  Paris, 
and  were  evidentlj  much  impressed  by  what 
they  saw  there.  A  writer  in  the  SVurUrs 
Work  and  Play  (London),  Mr.  Frederic  Lees, 


draws  an  interesting  comparison  between  the 
London  and  the  Paris  systems. 

The  Villette  slaughterhouses  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  city  of  Paris  itself,  although 
the  cattle  market  connected  with  them  was 
erected,  in  1867,  by  a  private  company,  to 
which  the  municipality  granted  the  conces- 
sion for  a  i>eriod  of  fifty  years,  during  which 
the  company  received  payment  by  annuities. 
One  other  great  municipal  abattoir  of  more 
recent  construction  is  situated  in  the  Vaugi- 
rard  quarter.  Private  slaughterhouses  have 
been  done  away  with  in  Paris  since  1818. 
The  inspection  of  live  stock  in  the  market  is 
carried  on  with  great  thoroughness  by  a  large 
staff  i}{  veterinary  surgeons,  or  their  assist- 
ants, attacheil  to  tlie  Prefecture  of  Police. 
There  is  a  daily,  and  in  some  cases  almost 
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boorlv.  disinfection  of 

tiitr  pens  with    a  solu- 

CuD  of  orw  </<»  Javel. 
Thf    8  I  a  u  «jr  li  t  e  r- 

hous;*^,  which  arc  solid- 
ly ':>u:<t  and   arranged 

on  A  fan-?*liap«Hi   plan» 

a^'A^tkariiteii  intoequal 

gn  uj.'S'i'ystreetswliich 

cr-stf  at    right    angles. 

Tl.«-  ofK-n    rourtyards, 

in  TLich  tlif  oxen  are 

kii.eii.  as  well    as   the 

ry>.\^<   wiitTe    animals 

ar^.'ut  lip  and  dressed, 

rwiiy  i'nr  sale    to    tlie 

I'Q'.cLtn*.  are  carefully 

OTLrDteil,   the   ground 

fe.'i'isg  t«'ward   a   cen- 

iri!  trough  which  leads 

tii"-!.-:  l<.»    tlie     drains. 

V.'xzr    is    a     pl€*ntiful 

KToy  of    water,    and 

Mr.  Lk(:^  states  that  the  whoh?  place  is  kept  so 

s-muuiously  clean  that  toward    1    o'clock   in 

tbe  afierrn 'on.  when  the  killing  is  over  for  the 

day  and   buying    begins,   it  would   never  be 

iciAjrliied    that    it   had   so   recently  been   the 

JoeneMf  ili«*  slaughter  of  thousands  of  animals. 

Tf  gysteni    of    inspection    is    described    as 

f'..lw6  : 

Afirr  each  carcass  has  beeo  dressed  and  suspended 
o3  :hr  .•^t.-iuflH  wit  h  stout  iron  pegs,  which  can  be  seen 
bL.:^  in^lJe  ami  i>utside  each  ^cluiudolr^  it  is  exam- 
i-fi  tiv  tine  of  the  numerous  inspectors  of  the  Pre- 
fft:  jr*.-  Kjf  I'.ilict?,  who,  on  finding  it  to  be  .sound  and 
of  ^  -i.1  quality,  .^^tHmps  it  in  violet  ink  with  the  let- 
to  PP  i  Prefecture  of  Police).  Sliould  he  find  that 
i:  U  .ii?*^i*e*l,  he  immediately  reports  the  matter  to 
L>  <>Qfj«h.ir  officer  ;  the  special  cart  which  collects 
UL«ij*j-i<i  meat  is  sent  around  ;  and  the  carcass  is  re- 
m>ji*-j.  either  t<i  be  rendered  useless  for  sale  as  hu- 
DJiD  f.«.iJ  by  sprinkling  it  with  petroleum  or  to  ])e 
iriTrD  t4>  the  «Tardin  des  Plantes  for  the  use  of  the 
wijd  AuimaLs.  lu  this  way,  not  a  single  pound  of 
BNAt  is  offered  for  sale  in  Paris  without  it  having 
k«T^c  examined.  Hefore  each  carca.ss  leaves  the  abat- 
^Jir«•  ;be  officials  at  the  exit  look  to  see  that  it  is 
pp.p(Kr:y  scAiuped,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
weiiefacd^  in  order  to  claim  the  v/irious  dues  which 
ma?>t  imRiediat-ely  be  paid  to  them.  Among  these 
L»  a  i>um  of  two  francs  i)er  hundred  kilogrammes 
^ahijut f4.*3ii  fjer  ton)  which  is  named  the  **slaughtei- 
b^fO^e  tax."  and  which  the  municipality  sets  aside 
f«/r  the  pnrjjose  of  defraying  the  cost  and  mainte- 
aarjoe  in  a  ie^mnI  »tate  of  repair  of  the  abattoirs.  The 
XkA^  amount  which  the  city  annually  receives  from 
the  Villecte  ftlaughferhouses  is,  in  round  flguren, 
il2£.ijrii  (^050.000).  A  good  deal  of  this  is  naturally 
rvpiv^ot«d  by  direct  does  on  meat,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  ^ums  which  it  receives  from  other  sources 
eoastitate  no  mean  part  of  its  reventie. 


DISINFECTING  A  CATTLE-PEN  AT  VILLETTE  MARKET,   PAKIfc». 


Si«le  industries  similar  to  those  with  which 
w(»  are  familiar  at  the  Chicago  stock  yards 
are  carried  on  inside  the  abattoirs,  and  these 
all  contribute  to  the  budget  of  the  city  of 
Paris.  Monopolies  of  these  minor  trades  are 
sold  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidders.  One 
firm  lias  the  exclusive  right  of  buying  and 
preparing  the  material  out  of  which  sausage- 
skins,  violin  strings,  and  other  things  are 
made.  Another  finds  its  profit  in  blood,  from 
which  it  extracts  tlie  albumen.  A  third  man- 
ufactures artificial  manure.  A  fourth  makes 
a  specialty  of  leather.  The  administrative 
functions  are  divided  between  the  Prefecture 
of  the  Seine  and  the  Prefecture  of  Police. 
The  duties  of  the  latter  consist  in  maintaining 
good  order,  in  seeing  to  the  salubrity  of  the 
premises  in  general,  and  in  guarding  against 
fire. 

The  efficiency  of  the  system  of  inspection 
at  Paris  as  compared  with  that  of  London  is 
the  subject  of  enthusiastic  comment  by  Mr. 
Lees.  In  Paris,  the  detection  of  disease  in 
meat  is  not  left,  as  it  is  in  London,  to  inex- 
perienced slaughterers.  It  is  the  work  of  an 
ample  staff  of  properly  qualified  inspectors. 
It  is  impossible,  in  Paris,  for  meat  retailed  in 
stores  to  escape  inspection,  as  it  so  frequently 
does  in  London.  In  fact,  the  London  .system 
has  broken  d«)wn,  and  the  inspectors  have  had 
to  shift  their  responsibility  to  the  slaughter- 
house foreman,  because  it  was  i)ractically  im- 
possible for  them  to  examine  every  animal 
slaughtereti.  The  staffs  of  inspectors  are  not 
large  enough  to  cope  with  the  task. 
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THE  TRIUMPHANT  PROGRESS  OF  RUSSIAN  DEMOCRACY. 


THE  final  triumph  of  democratic  princi- 
ples in  Russia  as  foreshadowed  by  cur- 
rent events  is  being  accepted  by  a  large  part 
of  the  European  })eriodical  press  as  a  wholly 
unexpected  political  development.  Keen  ob- 
servers of  Russian  history,  both  in  Russia  and 
in  this  country,  however,  have  for  years  been 
looking  for  the  decline  of  the  Romanov  power 
and  the  advent  to  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment by  the  mass  of  the  people.  One  of  tlie 
keenest  students  of  Russian  conditions  in  this 
■  country,  himself  a  Russian  by  birth  (Mr.  Her- 
man Rosenthal,  wlio  has  more  than  once  con- 
tributed to  tliese  pages),  reiuindsus  that  as  far 
back  as  the  early  sixties  of  the  j)ast  century 
the  estiiblisliment  of  a  Russian  parliament  was 
discussed  at  congresses  of  botli  nobles  and 
zi'mstvos.  Evcjn  some  of  tlie  bureaucratic 
leathM's,  notably  C^ount  Orlov-Davidov,  court 
martt«»r  of  ceremonies,  advocated  (in  iso.i) 
p()I)ular  ^'presentation.  The  feudal  nobility, 
how(iver,  was  too  strong  in  its  opposition  for 
the  Orlov-Davidov  idea  to  succeed.  Soon  af- 
terward, also,  political  progress  in  liussia  was 
})r<mght  to  a  standstill  by  the  growth  of  pan- 
Slavisiu  and  of  the  narrow  Oreok  Orthodox 
nationalism  of  Pol)yedonostzev. 

It  was  this  (Jreek  Orthodoxism  which  nul- 
lified all  the  democratic  tendencies  of  Alex- 
ander II.'s  later  y<»ars.  The  Russian  people 
ha«l  been  made  to  believe  that  all  political 
innovation,  and  all  modcM'u  political  ideals, 
wen^  antagonistic  to  the  traditions  of  *'  Holy 
RuHsia."  litjuce  the  high-handed  treatment 
of  tlui  I*oIes,  tlu^  Armenians,  the  Jews,  and 
the  liUtheran  (ierinans.  The  opj)ression  of 
tliese  was  inad(^  a  means  to  an  emi. — that  of 
maintaining  tin;  power  of  the  bureaucracy. 
'I'he  njinor  nationalities  and  their  as])i rations 
for  justice  Wen*  constantly  held  up  before  the 
eyes  of  the  (I reek  Orthodox  Russians  as  the 
Hoiirrt!  of  all  evil  in  Russia,  and  as  thi;  only 
danger  to  \\m  stability  of  tin;  emj)ire.  Mani- 
festly, however,  their  di'lubion  couUl  n<)t  be 
miiintaiiHMl  intlelinitely.  The  growing  abuses 
in  |)nlitical  and  eeoiiomic  life,  and  the  in- 
creasing cumbersomenc^ss  of  tin*  corrupt  and 
anti<juated  governmental  machinery,  were  cer- 
tain in  the  course  of  time  to  bring  about  a 
po|»n!ar  disillusionment. 

it  is  worthy  ol  note  here  that  this  poimlar 
disillusionment  was  ont»  of  the  prime  factors 
in  the  sweeping  success  (d'  the  Constitutional 
Democrats  at  the  recent  elections.  As  has 
already  been  ])ointed  out  by  S.  Frank  in  Sro- 
hoila  iKuUura  (Litn'rty  and  Civilization),  the 


successor  of  Peter  Struve's  suspended  week- 
ly, Polyarnaya  Zvyezda  (Polar  Star),  the  Jap- 
anese War  hastened  the  fusion  of  the  "  Intel- 
ligentzia,"— that  is,  the  educated  classedL-- 
with  the  Russian  masses,  thus  giving  the  latter 
able  and  courageous  leaders  in  their  struggle. 
The  auto-bureaucracy  had  hitherto  managed 
to  keep  the  two  apart,  resorting  at  times  tu 
desperate  measures  in  attaining  this  end. 

The  fusion  lietween  tlic  ''IntelliKentxia^'andthe 
massas  marks  the  beginning  of  a  Russian  demoe- 
racy,  and  whatever  events  may  now  follow,  it  will 
lianlly  be  eliminated  fmm  HuHHian  national  life. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  are  large  numlxirH  of  Orthodox  KussianB  who 
view  the  approacli  of  representative  government 
with  alarm.  They  feel  that  Western  ideas  may 
lessen  the  influence  of  tlie  Greek  Ortho4lox  religion, 
and  rather  than  endanger  the  latter  they  would  put 
up  with  the  long-existing  politiciil  abuses.  Their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  old  order  of  things  must 
nevertheless  remain  futile,  ptirticularly  since  they 
had  discrediteil  themselves  by  a««s(>ciation  with  the 
most  lawless  and  disreputiible  elements  of  Russian 
society  in  the  "  Black  11  undre<l "  organizations.  The 
bulk  of  the  voters  supi)orted  the  cjindidates  of  the 
Constitutional  Democratic  party  l)ecause  they  felt 
convinced  that  this  more  than  any  other  party  rep- 
resented the  broader  int^n-sts  of  the  entire  nation; 
hence,  its  triumph  may  lx»  regardetl  as  the  triumph 
of  democracy  itself. 

Tlio  growing  strengtli  of  tlie  young  democ- 
racy may  be*  cloarly  traced  in  tlie  fateful 
(ivonts  of  tljo  last  two  yi'ars.  The  assassina- 
tion of  IMohvo,  on  July  2S.  1004,  was  a  fear- 
ful bh)W  for  tlie  bureaucracy,  for  he  more 
tlian  any  othor  man  knew  Imw  to  keep  in 
working  order  the  rusty  machinrry  of  Rus- 
sian administration.  TIk;  iron  hand  that  un- 
liesitatingly  ciusliod  tlui  h'ast  manifestation 
of  political  dissent  was  i-emoved,  and  the 
country  breathed  mon?  freely  under  the  lib- 
eral r/iylmc  of  Svyatopolk-Mirski.  Then  came 
another  red-letter  day  in  the  history  of  Rus- 
sian democracy — the  22d  of  January,  1905 — 
when  the  peaceful  ]>rocessi<>n  of  workingmen 
was  fired  upon  by  the  soldiers  and  Cossacks. 
The  common  p<^ople  realized  that  l>etweon 
them  and  the  (^zar  was  a  great  gulf  that  could 
not  be  bridged  by  humble  petition.  The  pop- 
ular mind  was  made  more  receptive  to  demo- 
cratic ideas,  and  tlie  manifesto  of  October  ,30, 
11)05.  was  but  a  recognition  of  the  growing 
democracy.  "With  this  recogniti(»n  came  also 
the  attempt  to  check  the  rising  title  of  popu- 
lar unrest.  The  counsels  of  Trepov  and  otlier 
reactionaries  prevailed  once  more,  and  there 
was  a  recurrence  of  the  '» white  terror." 
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MO8C0W*8  PRINTER-LEO  1 8  IJkTOR. 

iL  F-  Savelyev,  member  of  the  Dnma  from  Moscow,  who  is  a  comp<isitor 
IB  Ihf  oflire  of  tbe  Utixukifio  Vueiiiumtnti.  Mr.  Savelyev  stands  at  the 
caee  to  the  ritcbt  of  the  picture,  facing  front.) 


k  was  darin^i:  thi.**  iieriod  of  gloom  that  Russian 
d^m»«r»cy  st^a^iily  jjjathered  strength  and  prej)are<l 
iMf  tugain  the  mastery  in  Russian  political  life. 
ILIrukov  and,  after  him,  Frank  point  out  with 
iTiQch  jiuitice  that  Russia  has  not  a  honrrjcolH  class 
lik^  that  of  France  or  Germany.  It  has  its  capital- 
ists^ but  these  are  not  welded  into  a  Ixxly  witli 
»ii.<inet  traditions  and  ideals.  They  are  more  like 
the  capitalists  of  the  United  States,  representing 
1/1*3 nrvi  interests  rather  than  class  or  party  interests 
and  tnuiitionn.  For  this  reason,  Russian  democracy 
hasi  little  to  ft^ar  from  the  organized  opposition  of 
npitalist  interests.  The  absence  of  such  opposition 
ma^  m£  necessity  1)6  reflected  in  a  more  active 
;.T  .wth  of  democracy,  and,  indeed,  one  may  already 
«*r  fr^m  the  deliberations  of  the  Duma  that  many 
!•?  the  restrictions  and  difficulties  that  have  had  to 
Ir  •jTerconie  In  countries  like  France  and  Germany, 
.ii..i  which  hiid  their  origin  with  the  hourgeoisiCy 
will  n«*t  l«r  the  progress  of  popular  government  in 
!lii?»KiA,  Frank  goes  so  far  as  to  claim  that  because 
it  U  unimpeded  by  tratiitiou  democracy  in  Russia 
will  have  a  development  more  healthy  and  normal 
th*o  that  of  Germany  or  Austria  and  that  Russian 
liGtrlliinientarism  may  some  day  serve  as  a  model  for 
•  rf her  countries. 

Th.'  writers  already  quoted,  as  well  as  other 
t  ar*-f  Hi  <»bs«»rver8  of  Russian  political  condi- 
t Wilis.  B#M.Mii  to  overlook  one  important  fact 
tJu:  ijs  t«i  affect  vitally  the  fortunes  of  Russian 
«Jeir^-<'racy.  Tliey  fail  to  make  proi>er  allow- 
ance for  nationalistic  currents  already  setting 
in  in  the  political  sea  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
Till*  recent  elections  for  the  Duma,  Mr.  liosen- 
thal  p lints  out,  have  demonstrated  forcibly 
that  tlie  various  peoples  of  which  the  vast 
p<»]iuUtion  of  the  countiy  is  composed  liave 
not  at  all  lost  tlieir  identity  under  the  stern 
i'ijtnu  uf  the  bureaucracy.     The  arbitrariness 


of  the  latter  only  served  to  in- 
tensify the  narrower  nationalist 
interests  which  found  expres- 
sion at  the  first  favorable  op- 
portunity. 

We  see,  thus,  that  the  Cauca- 
sians, the  Armenians,  Tatars,  and 
even  tlie  numerically  important 
Little  Russians  of  the  Ukraine,  have 
been  guided  in  the  elections  by  their 
own  specific  interests,  or  at  any  rate 
have  not  allowed  these  interests  to 
become  obscured  in  the  more  gen- 
eral political  issues.  This  latter  is 
particularly  true  of  Poland  and  the 
Baltic  provinces,  where  racial  or  na- 
tionalist considerations  played  an 
important  role.  One  may  well  un- 
derst^iud  the  motives  that  guided 
the  Poles  in  seeking  to  emphasize 
nationalist  issues.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  diflicult  to  sympathize 
with  the  Baltic  barons  in  their  ef- 
forts to  further  their  own  class  in- 
terests by  organization.  It  seems  that  the  obsolete 
feudal  regulations  and  their  treatment  of  the  Lett 
peasantry  had  mmle  few  friends  for  them. 

Nationalist  issues  played  a  less  important  part 
with  the  Jewish  voters,  for  they  understood  that 
tlieir  interests  lay  with  those  of  the  party  of  popular 
liberty.  None  the  less,  a  portion  of  the  Jewish  vot- 
ers, notably  those  of  the  Zionist  organization,  did 
not  entirely  lose  sight  of  nat  ionalist  issues.  Similar 
movements  were  observed  elsewhere. 

The  Duma  has  made  due  recognition  of 
the  nationalist  issues,  and  demanded  in  its 
reply  to  the  address  from  the  throne  that  the 
various  nationalities  be  accorded  full  rights, 
and  be  allowcjd  to  develop  in  accord  with 
tlieir  own  traditions. 

Alexander  L'hir,  the  author  of  an  interest- 
ing work,  '^Ku8sia  from  Within,"  in  which 
he  shows  a  thorough  acfjuaiiitance  with  the 
ways  of  the  Russian  bureaucracy  and  court, 
has  just  published  anotlier  work,  on  the 
"Reconstruction  of  Russia."  In  discussing, 
in  the  latter,  the  future  of  Russia  ht»  suggests 
that  the  empiric  may  be  forced  to  form  a  fed- 
eration of  states  with  a  central  government 
based  on  broad  parlianu^utary  principles, 
whereby  the  component  parts  are  to  be  given 
the  broadest  autonomy. 

What  the  Poles  Have  Already  Gained. 

In  commenting  upon  the  assembling  of  the 
Duma  from  the  standpoint  of  Polish  national 
aims  the  Ztjudd  (Concord),  the  Polish  weekly 
puMished  in  Cliicago,  points  out  tlie  fact  tliat 
in  the  Duma  there  are  mon^  peasants  than  in 
the  Kr(»nc]i  Parliament,  more  workingmen 
than  in  the  English   Parliament,   and   more 
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scholars  than  in  th«?  (ierman  Reichstag.  It 
is  deserving  of  notice,  says  tho  Zgoda,  that  in 
the  so-calh'd  fundamental  law  no  mention  is 
made  of  Poland,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
distinct  mention  is  made  of  Finland. 

The  pre.sent  government  may  infer  from  this  that 
Poland  constitutes  a  part  of  that  Russia  which  the 
first  article  declares  to  be  **one  and  indivisible.*' 
Tho  Polish  members,  on  the  other  hand,  may  inter- 
pret the  omission  of  mention  of  Poland  in  the  fun- 
damental law  a.s  showing  that  the  relation  of  Poland 
to  Russia  is  not  a  {permanent  relation,  but  a  change- 
able oniN— a  relation  which  parliament  has  the  right 
to  regulate  as  it  may  .«*ee  fit. 

AnalyziniL?  the  result  of  the  elections  and 
commenting  ujxm  the  parts  taken  by  the  dif- 
ferent nationalities  that  make  up  the  Russian 
Empire,  the  XffO'ia  declares  that  in  the  old 
kingdom  of  I\>land  the  result  of  the  elections 
was,  in  general,  a  victory  for  tlie  Polish  na- 
tional cause.  The  returns  from  nine  of  the 
ten  "  governments  '*  constituting  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  show  that  in  only  one  (Suwalki) 
were  the  Poles  ilefeated.  This  Chicago  Polish 
Journal  continues  : 

It  wa«*  I  ho  National  Democratic  pjirty  that  won. 
This  party  was  ohligtnl  to  light,  not  only  the  Ru.s- 
linnH  and  tlir  Nationalists,  or  Separatist  Jews,  but 
iilsii  thf  indolence,  the  indifference,  and  the  folly  of 
tlH  nwn  coniinunlty.  The  dangt^nuis  irrational 
ngit4ili(»n  against  participation  in  the  election,  com- 
hlntMl  In  many  oases  with  Terrorist  crimes,  hml  oi»- 
pritsM'd  the  Polish  community  more  severely  than  it 
had  t  ho  Uussiims.  It  was  only  in  the  very  last  days 
nf  the  campaign,  when  it  wa.s  si»en  with  what  re- 
UmiIIohs  solidarity  the  Rus.sian  and  Jewish  masses 
were  making  ivady  ft»r  tlie  eUn'tion,  only  when 
hurh  men  as  Sienkiewicz  and  Slowacki  (author  of 
"IMianiuh  the  Priest")  U'gan  to  api>eal  to  their 
ciiuidrymen,  it  was  only  then  that  the  Poles  moved 
itnd  w«in  tln'  victory.  They  not  only  captured  the 
entire  dclegatliin  from  the  two  largest  cities  of  the 


kingdom— Warsaw  and  L6dz— but  they  also  sent  to 
the  Duma  more  than  a  score  of  other  Poles. 

In  Lithuania  and  Ruthenia  (those  parts  of 
Russian  Poland  not  comprise<l  in  the  king-    | 
dom)  the  Poles  elected  twenty-four  of  their    - 
race,  and  in  the  governments  of  Grodno  and    | 
Kovno  they  elect(id  two.    The  government  of 
Minsk,  the  fatherland  of  Kosciusko  and  other 
distinguished    Poles,  returned  a  number  of 
their  own  nationality,  including  Alexander 
Lednicki,  who,  according  to  the  St.  Peters- 
burg correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun^ 
« is  perhaps  the  most  forcible  and  effective 
orator  in  the  Duma."     The  government  of 
^'ilna  sent  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Roop 
and  also  the  Zionist  Jew  Rabbi  Lewin. 

There  are  some  sixty-three  Poles  in  the 
Duma,  including  thirty-three  representatives 
from  tho  old  kingdom,  and  tlie  rest  from  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  empire.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  a  numl>er  of  eminent  Poles  were 
elected  from  Russian  cities,  among  them  Prof. 
Leon  Petrazycki,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Constitutional  Democratic 
party.  There  arc  also  some  fifteen  Poles  in 
the  Council  of  the  Empire. 

Referring,  in  conclusion,  to  the  aims  of  the 
Polish  deputies,  tho  ZgoJa  says : 

We  may  expect  that  all  the  Polish  membera  will 
act  with  solidarity  on  the  point  of  autonomy  for 
Poland.  In  its  relation  to  the  Russians  the  Polish 
group  will  join  the  Constitutionalists,  since  the  in- 
troduction of  a  constitution  would  be  in  the  inter- 
est of  all  the  conquered  countries.  ...  In  our  opin- 
ion, also,  the  Polish  group  ought  to  act  the  part 
rather  of  a  delegation  from  a  foreign  power  than 
the  part  of  representatives  of  a  portion  of  Russia. 
That  is,  they  should  leave  to  the  Russians  the  set- 
tlement of  their  internal  and  purely  Russian  affairs, 
and  not  intermeddle  too  much  in*  those  affairs,  in 
order  not  to  offend  the  Russian  nation. 


'11 1  h:   KIRST  DAY  OF  THK  YEAR  ONE  IN  RUSSIA. 


'  I  ^  1 1  K  innsi  comprrlu'iisivo,  graphic,  and  au- 
1  thuiiijitivf  sti>ry  wo  have  yet  seen  of 
I  III-,  iiii'iiuu'.il.ln  I  nth  of  May,  when  the  Kus- 
.'i.iii  hiiinii  Itr^iin  its  si'ssions,  as  well  as  of  the 
1.  I  iiin  wlin-li  Ird  Up  to  it  in  the  weeks  iiiinie- 
•  li.iii  ly  |.MM  liliiiir,  i«  1^»*.  1"^.  J-  Dillon's  account 
,11  Mil.  f  \.i,t,  nif^'inri/  iirrniv  for  June.  The 
.  I  .i  ,   I.)  ii.M  iiiidrr  tilt*  titli' at  the  head  of  this 

I  I.I.  •  •  .iilii  I  till  I  his  auspicious  day.  was  su- 
|.  .1.  .11111  il.-.M,  iiiui  sunny.  The  capital 
■.I,  II.  .  .1    *.».-  I  1 1  iw  I  led,  niid  every  one  was 

•.h  ii|d<.i.  "I  isitt  •  (ithiin      The  lirst  bad  omen 


was  the  lateness  of  his  majesty  the  Czar,  who 
was  an  hour  behindhand  in  reaching  the  Win- 
ter Palace,  where  the  opening  ceremonies 
were  to  take  place.  At  this  point  we  quote 
Dr.  Dillon*s  description  : 

Naturally,  the  commoners  were  first  at  the  tryst- 
injc-place, — the  peasants  and  workmen  in  high,  evil- 
smelling  1x)otH,  red  cotton  shirts,  long  coats,  black 
or  colored  blouses,  and  the  others  trim  and  spruce 
in  eveuing  dress.  Some  of  the  horny-handed  sons 
of  toil  looked  overawed  at  what  they  saw,  and  their 
ai^tonishment  grew  in  intensity  as  they  beheld  the 
new  arrivals,  the  grand  dignitaries  and  courtiers 
whose  every  movement  darted  sheaves  of  dauling 
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FasCW.Vv'i  Wetkij. 


BMPSROR  iriCHOLAS  OPENINO  THE  DUMA. 

iTlie  Czar  reading  the  speech  from  the  throne  to  the  Duma  in  the  Winter  Palace,  on  May  10.) 


^11  r»T^  into  the  eyes  of  the  wondering  rustics.  The 
LT^dct^  hXooA  oil  the  right  hand  of  the  throne,  the 
pH^iVt  champions  on  the  left,  each  looking  uiM>n 
to^'jther Tinlovingly.  Cloth-of-gold,  glittering hraid, 
!it^iriniD*:riug  diamonds,  stars,  medals,  and  bright 
abfbeb  trmusformed  the  gathering  of  "somebodies'* 
into  a  brilliant  picture,  while  the  nobodies  were  a 
<Urk  maw  in  whose  somber  hue  the  white  sheepskin 
of  a  few  Polish  costumes  and  the  purple  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  prelate's  robes  were  wholly  absorbed. 
*' What  a  mixture  \^  exclaimed  one  of  the  chamber- 
Uin*.  **I  inroluntarily  felt  my  pockets  when  pass- 
ing tbfough  that  crowd,**  remarked  another.  "  Some 
of  thtm  are  real  hooligans,**  declared  an  aristocrat 
bom  the  south*  "All  these  precious  stones  are  the 
peopfe'L**  "So  is  the  palace  and  all  it  contains,** 
•nnMd  one  plebeian  statesman.  "There  will  be  a 
^olidAj  in  onr  street  rery  soon,"  a  third  said,  by  way 
of  eoBfioiting  his  friends,  "and  then  .  .  .  **  "Aye, 
t^ ..."  npeated  others^ 


It  was  clearly  a  mistake,  says  Dr.  Dillon,  to 
rot'eive  tlie  deputies  in  the  Winter  Palace,  since 
it  gave  tlieni,  not  only  a  wrong,  but  a  mischie- 
vous, idea  of  the  life  of  the  Czar.  A  life  of 
simplicity  and  homelikeness  is  really  charac- 
teristic of  the  Russian  imperial  family,  where- 
as when  the  peasants  looked  upon  tlie  Winter 
Palace,  with  its  goM,  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  as  one  of  the  Apostles  roj2:arded  Mary's 
costly  ointment  of  spikenard,  their  thoughts 
resembled  his  •  "  Why  was  not  this  ointment 
sold  for  three  hundred  pence  and  given  to 
the  poor?"  ''All  tlie  starving  peasants  in 
the  empire  might  ho  fed^for  a  twelvemonth  on 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  wealth  accumu- 
lated h(»re.  And  that  was  a  train  of  thought 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  raised." 
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During  the  entering  marcli,  says  Dr.  Dillon, 
the  Emperor  liiniself  was  scarcely  noticed, 
but  the  two  Empresses,  his  wife  and  his 
mother,  w^ere  tlie  center  of  all  eyes.  The  Czar 
himself  was  very  inconspicuous. 

For  his  somber  military  uniform,  his  slight  fig- 
ure, low  size,  and  modest  air  and  gait, 'the  absence 
of  all  theatrical  devices, — even  the  ermine  mantle 
which  lay  untouched  on  the  throne, — everything,  in' 
a  word,  contributed  to  render  many  unconscious  of 
his  presence.  Playing tlie  most  prominent  r6lc  on  a 
great  historic  occasion,  it  ought,  perhaps,  to  have 
lieen  his  care  to  dress  suitably  for  the  part.  His 
trusty  cousin,  the  German  Kaiser,  would  have  un- 
dertaken to  teach  him  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it, 
l)ut  the  Czar  had  nobody  near  him  who  could  give 
him  sound  advice.  The  consequence, — one  of  the 
consequences, — was  that  he  seemed  to  have  dropped 
casually  into  the  throne-room  like  a  superfluous 
man,  to  whom  no  special  place  had  l)een  assigne<I. 
During  the  chanting  of  the  Te  Deum  the  Emperor 
prayed  and  crossed  himself  piously,  like  any  of  his 
subjects.  The  commoners,  if  they  prayed  at  all, 
prayetl  in  secret,  their  left  hand  knowing  not  what 
their  right  hand  was  doing.  When  the  Te  Deum 
was  over  and  the  monarch  stood  alone  at  the  end  of 
the  room  farthest  from  the  throne  the  contrast  \ye- 
twecn  his  modest  api>earance  and  the  Solomonic 
glory  of  his  courtiers  was  painful.  And  then  when, 
.still  alone,  he  walked  slowly  up  the  hall,  all  eyes 
riveted  on  his  person,  one  regretted,  for  his  sake, 
that  there  was  so  little  in  the  outer  man  to  foster 
admiration  or  even  to  rejMiy  curiosity.  He  ascended 
the  throne  with  a  degree  of  deliberation  and  slow- 
ness which  seemed  exaggerated,  and  his  refusal  to 
don  the  imperial  mantle — which  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  been  worn  before  he  entered  the  hall — intensi- 
fied the  feeling  of  disillusion  that  came  over  many 
of  the  spectators.  The  reading  of  the  speech  was 
^11  done ;  the  pit^h  oC  the  voice,  the  intonation,  the 
clearness  of  articulation,  were  all  admirable.  And 
yet  there  was  that  wanting  which  is  like  sunshine 
to  a  l)eautiful  landscai)c,  or  a  smile  to  a  lovely  wo- 
man. The  speech,  which  he  himself  composed  after 
having  read  and  disapproved  three  several  drafts 
presented  by  his  advisers,  lacked  the  heart-fire  that 
inspirit.s  men  and  captivates  them.  It  was  addressed 
to  the  minds  of  his  heroes,  and  in  Russia  meirs 
minds  are  divorced  from  their  wills.  To  move  them 
at  all  one  must  act  upon  their  hearts,  and  the  Km- 
peror  does  not  appear  to  have  luul  the  open  sesame 
thereto. 

Speaking  of  the  Tauride  Palace,  in  which 
the  sessions  of  the  Duma  itself  are  b(»ing 
held.  Dr.  Dillon  says  :  *'The  lniildin<^  is  light, 
cheerful,  and  spacious.  The  chamber  of  meet- 
ing is  l>ett.pr  liglitcd  and  more  spacious  tlian 
the  (ierman  Rt^ichstag,  and  is  a  worthy  coun- 
cil cliandjer  for  the  chosen  s]>okesmen  of  a 
great  nation."  After  the  opening  ceremonies 
the  regular  business  of  the  session  began. 

Qnvl  vu'UitKjel  Mohammedans,  Jews,'  Old  Be- 
lievers, Rouian  Catholic  priests  and  one  bishop, 
Germans,  Pules,  Armenians,  GeorgianB,  Latherana, 


Esthonians,  evening  dress,  fustian,  court  costumes, 
and  blouses  elbowed  each  other  on  the  way.  "The 
nation  is  coming,''  iieople  said,  repeating  the  words 
they  had  learned  in  the  history  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. And  the  nation's  leader?  I  asked  myself. 
But  the  question  suggestetl  no  name.  Was  there 
among  the  four  hundred  and  sixty  deputies  present 
one  of  those  born  shepherds  of  men  who  exercise  the 
kingship  without  crown  or  scepter,  and  command 
obedience  without  soldiers  or  police?  Does  any  one 
of  them  know  the  magic  word  which  will  evolve  or- 
der out  of  chaos  ? 

Passing  to  a  consideration  of  the  delibera- 
tions during  tlie  first  day's  session,  of  the 
Duma,  Dr.  Dillon  compliments  tlni  leaders  of 
the  majority  party  for  their  moderation  and 
good  judgment. 

All  that  I  shall  venture  to  say,  therefore,  under 
the  present  tangled  conditions  is  that  the  demands 
made  by  the  Constitutional  Deni(>cratic  party  for  a 
fully  parliamentary  rCijhn^i  seem  fair  and  rea*ion- 
able,  considering  all  that  went  lK?fore,  and  that  if 
granted  they  may  produce  excellent  results.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  manner  in  which  these  demands 
have  been  received  by  the  minist<ers  who  compose 
the  government  is  unwise,  aggressive,  and  fraught 
with  danger. 

In  Russia,  says  Dr.  Dillon,  as  in  Ireland, 
land  hunger  is  a  predominant  passion. 

Men  there  would  sell  their  very  souls  for  a  few 
acre,s.  In  the  Czardom,  the  country  of  radical  so- 
lutions, the  task  of  gratifying  it  is  arduous,  thank- 
less, and  even  dangerous.  There  the  peasants  are 
the  real  empii*e-l)earers.  It  is  not  only  the  luxury 
of  the  Winter  Palace,  but  also  the  needs  of  the  army 
and  navy  and  the  caprices  of  the  legion  of  bureau- 
crats, which  dei>end  upon  their  daily  toil.  The  mu- 
zhik is  the  Hercules  who  bears  the  burden  of  Atlas. 
Yet  the  soil  he  tills  is  often  split  up  into  narrow 
strips  separat<»d  from  one  another  by  si^veral  miles 
of  other  people's  fields,  and  even  were  it  all  t^)gether 
it  would  not  be  enough  to  satisfy  his  needs?  The 
simplest  way  to  gratify  them  would  apjieiir  to  be  by 
a  forced  sale  of  the  estates  belonging  to  private  in- 
dividuals, the  crown.  Church,  and  monasteries,  and 
a  fair  distribution  of  them  to  the  people.  Theoreir 
ically,  it  all  seenis  quite  simple  and  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  roots  of  this  agrarian  difficulty, 
he  continues,  is  the  incompetency  of  the  ]x;as- 
ant  to  mak(;  tlie  most  of  the  land  he  already 
owns. 

The  Russian  peasant  is  shiftless,  listles.s,  and 
trustful  in  Providence.  He  l>arely  tickles  the  soil, 
and  expects  it  to  bring  forth  abundance  of  cereals. 
The  field  from  which  be  gets  from  20  to  40  poods 
of  corn  would  yield,  nnder  the  same  conditions,  128 
to  the  Belgian,  128  to  the  Englishman,  115  to  the 
Japanese.  Even  the  landowner  in  Jlussia  gets  very 
much  more  out  of  his  land  acre  per  acre  than  the 
peasant,  because  he  knows  bow  to  till  it  better.  Bui 
taking  peasant  and  JMinfro  together  we  find  that  the 
Russian  harrest  yields,  on  an  average,  39.4  pooda  of 
Tf%  o|  wheat  per  head  of  the  population,  ^ 
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jfciN'orth  American  jacivi«  f«6.9,  the  Danish  50,  and 
Tlie  Anstro-H  iiii^ariaii  47.4.  Therefore,  a  mere  a<ldi- 
!;.pn  of  amble  s«iil  to  the  pea.sauts'  farms  will  not 
E.^kf  thin>rs  l>etter  ;  and  if  that  aildition  means  a 
It^^iiintr  nf  the  amount  of  land  owned  by  private 
ia.iividuiils.  it  will  make  things  very  much  worse. 
Am!  this  is  the  rt*jiscni  :  The  landlords  do  relatively 
-inch  fi.r  their  estates.  They  till  them  rationally, 
nuintAinin^'  tlu-ir  fertility.  And  as  they  possess  a 
■ircH  arriiinnt  of  thi?  soil,  the  conse(iuence  is  that 
Ki^>i;i  i-^iuableil  to  ko»p  up  her  favorable  balance 
.■f::.vU-,  totaliiiiialMiiit  thirty-five  luillions  sterling. 
N'iw.  i:  is  The  eonvit-tion  of  many  experts,  whose 
«i.c-w'.,iT !.»::>,  bovvevt*r,  I  have  not  myself  verified, 
:vi-  it  \W  f-^t.-itf  s  or  a  large  part  of  the  estates  now 
I'I'Vinc  t»»  tlie  l4iiHlb)nls  wi-re  to  Ik?  expropriated 
.■\l.1sm1  t'»  ilu-  |»e;irsaiits  Russia  would  cease  to  ex- 
I"  n  .fr»;ii^,  t  b«»  Iwilaiict*  of  trade  wouhl  no  longer  l)e 
I.  \^r  f.Mvor,  sbr  would  Ije  unable  to  provide  the 
''iv:-  f.vr  tbt^  priyim-nt  of  interest  on  the  foreign 
i\t\t.  .lU'l  Uiiikruptcy  would  again  be  in  sight. 

M..:'f.v*'r.  tliis  will  not  \n^  any  pcnnan<'nt 
> "in  -n,  lu'i-aiiso,  as  so(»n  as  by  tlirift,  lianl 
^  rk  or  si'fciiil  inental  equipment  certain 
;"isi!;t*  l»ec4»ine  rich  landowners  themselves 
:>  ii^itTs  will  without  doubt  attack  thoni  as 
'iliTalisLs.  lrnl«*e«l,  in  some  provinces  the 
>^^:.nts  have  hyft  of!  Inirning  landlonls' 
i;i*:i'.r>  aii«l  are  now  setting  firo  to  the  farni- 
i.  'jr»'^  f»f  wi'll-totlo  muzhiks 

A.tf-r  declaring  that  Count  Witto  resigned 
i'-  ••r»*Tiiii*r8hi|)  because  liis  work  was  inter- 
^*-«i  with  by  (Seneral  Trepov,  '*wlio  is  now 
t  -  rial  govern  or- «reneral  of  Russia,"  Dr.  Dil- 
I  1  5*y3  :  *•  Throuj^hout  all  the  events  since 
V»  ::te  s    dei>arture,   the   voice   has   been  tlie 


voice  of  Goremykin,  but  the  plans  were  those 
of  Trepov."  Trepov,  says  Dr.  Dillon,  is  a 
combination  of  Tobyedonostzev  and  IMehve. 
Goremykin  is*- a  ])olitical  jellyfish."  lie  is 
incapable  of  plannin.ii:  a  rountled  ])olicy,  '' or 
of  doing  three  hours'  work  without  lying 
down."  The;  country,  liowcver,  is  not  de- 
ceived. It  is  the  crown  and  the  autocracy 
that  are  blind. 

The  peasants  no  longer  believe  in  promises  made 
by  the  authorities.  l)tH*ds  alone  can  convince  them, 
and  the  crown  has  not  money  enough  nor  land 
en(»ugh  to  redeem  even  a  moderate  promise.  In  the 
Democrats  they  still  h!ive  faith,  and  the  Democrats 
offer  them  far  more  lau<l  than  the  government  can. 
Therefore,  the  |H*asiints  will  support  that  party  in 
all  political  ({uestions  in  order  to  obtain  its  support 
in  the  agrarian  (luestion. 

Dr.  Dillon  is  careful  n(;t  to  make  any  (h)g- 
matic  statements  as  to  the  futun\  He  ven- 
turers, however,  this  i)rophetic  statement  : 

There  is  no  hope,  therefore,  that  the  crown  and 
the  Duma  will  (combine  to  work  for  the  gotKl  of  the 
Russian  natioft.  A  conflict  is  inevitable,  and  the 
parliament  has  the  choosing  lK)th  of  the  ground  and 
the  issue.  There  may  Ijc  some  further  debates  in 
the  Duma;  this  agrarian  bill,  for  instance,  nuiy  be 
discussed  an<l  passed,  but  it  must  finally  l)e  sent  to 
the  Council  of  the  Empire,  where  it  will  surely  be 
interred.  Then  Russia's  lx?st  nuMi  will  withdraw  or 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  monarch  will  find  himself 
confronted  with  the  nation.  Then  a  st*ries  of  con- 
flicts disorders,  .Jaccjueries  will  prolwvbly  l)egin  of 
which  the  pre.sent  generation  haa  no  adecxuate  con- 
ception. 


THE  STRUGGLE  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AGAINST  UGLINESS. 


THAT  the  vast  industrial  and  commercial 
expansion  of  our  day  brings  with  it  the 
TiD'iencv  tu  iKjnd  llie  structure  of  cities  to  its 
t;?^?.  n'^anlless  of  the  element  of  ]>eauty, 
•  li.rh  ouglit  to  be  an  essential  consideration, 
u*  a  tniih  lliat  needs  no  demonstration.  In 
d:st'»i>sin^  tbis  subject  with  much  warmth  in 
aL  issne  of  the  Wuc.he  (Berlin),  Professor 
WKierlein,  of  Darmstadt,  pictures  a  wan- 
derer whose  **  unstilled  longing"  leads  him 
l*ck  to  his  native  village,  whose  every  tree 
ind  stone  are  dear  to  liis  heart.  He  finds  it 
converietl  int<»  a  popular  summer  resort,  with 
all  the  ••  modern  conveniences." 

Tbr  old  chtirch  spire,  the  poplarn  at  the  entrance, 
have  diaippeaffed,  and  the  wanderer  has  not  the 
keut  lo  enter  the  renovated  church.  The  village, 
Bftc  m  many  oCber  plaeea,  has  heen  extended.  The 
'  '  •  fqtfvejor  have  heen  adopted  by 
[  every  free  effort  in  the 


direction  of  souimI  coniinoii  sense."  Most  of  the 
building  plans  euianated  from  the  parties  in  charge 
of  the  building  construction.  Pla.ster  and  panel- 
work  j^ave  way  to  ><lazed  bricks,  de-stroyin^  the  har- 
mony of  the  (plaint  colored  window-franie.s,  of  the 
simple  doors  with  their  synilK>lic  ornaments. 

Teople  have;  no  d()ul»t  grown  cr)n8ciou8, 
the  writer  says,  of  the  flagrant  offenses  of 
this  nature  whicli  have  heen  and  are  still  be- 
ing daily  perpetrated,  and  consciousness  is  a 
road  to  betti^rment.  Hut  along  with  this  knowl- 
edge, resignation  and  discouragement  have 
also  spread.  Is  there,  then,  no  way  to  stem 
the  destruction  of  the  old  culture?  Must  mod- 
ern architectural  efforts  infallibly  lead  to  aes- 
thetic vulgarity,  to  brutality  of  sentiment? 
Must  the  modern  life  on  one  hand  and  indus- 
try with  its  prosiness  on  th<»  other  irresistibly 
do  violence  to  and  dishonor  a  nobler  culture  ? 

These  (piestions  can  best  be  answered  by 
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terpretation  of  the 
building  lawa^  anci  by 
a  moat  liberal  eystem 
o  f  d  ispen  sat  ion  s.  H  e  re 
every  artistic  idea  baa 
a  cl ranee  of  acceptance, 
provided  it  does  not* 
rnn  counter  to  the  pub- 
lic good.  In  the  first 
place^  the  greatest  care 
is  taken  that  the  atrtets 
sliould  present  piinur* 
esque  views.  Of  what 
avail  is  the  finest  struc- 
ture if  it  cannot  b© 
properly  viewed  ?  We 
must  remember^  also, 
that  ihere  are  no  ab* 
solute  BtandardB  ;  that 
a  great  edifice  or  mon- 
ument does  not  appear 
great  under  all  circum- 
stances. Too  large  a 
eurronnding  space  makes  a  great  structure 
appear  smalb  This  is  noticeable  in  the  case 
of  most  of  our  cathedrals  and  monuments, 

P^inallvt  we  may  ask  ■  Are  we  in  reality  a 
Bpecies  intent  only  upon  going  rapidly  from 
one  point  to  anotlier,  that  a  straight  line  mu&t 
be  the  standard  of  our  streets?  I>o  we  not 
like  to  saunter  and  gaze  as  we  walk,  and  does 
a  slight  curvature  of  the  street  obstruct  com- 
munication ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  of 
extraordinary  value,  since  we  thereby  gener- 
ally obtain  a  view  of  something  worth  looking 
at,  instead  of  always  steering  toward  the  iles- 
olate  **  vanishing  point''  —  toward  nothing? 
With  this  consciousness,  efforts  are  made! 
throughout  Hesse  to  select  salubrious  and  ar- 
tistic aitea  for  building  purposes.  After  the 
new  streets,  laid  out  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  referred  to,  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted in  Darmstadt  and  the  public  edifices 
shall  unfold  tln'ir  beauty  on  every  side,  like 
jewels  in  a  setting  of  handsome  avenues,  the 
superiority  of  thes*^  as  contrasted  with  the 
many  prosy,  straight  streets  of  the  city  will 
be  generally  recognized. 

But  even  the  best  plana  may  be  marred  by 
the  erection  ut  tasteless  buildings.  The  gov* 
eminent  of  Hesse  is  aiming  to  furtlier  artis- 
tic development  without  involving  increased 
expense.  In  selling  laud,  it  reserves  the  right 
to  pass  judgment  upon  the  esthetic  features 
of  the  building  to  be  erected  upon  it  Any- 
body may  design  and  build — provided  he  of- 
fers sometliing  good,  H  a  thing  is  objectf^d 
to,  it  is  not  simply  forbidden,  but  efforts  \ 


A  OKRMJIN^  VILLAGE  BCE?IE  IN   VTHlCIf  jKBTHETK'   Binr^DINO   IS   EXEMPLIFIED, 

(One  of  the  model  houHeii  and  atrt.>«tfi  «?jihililted  at  the  recent  Di^sden  EseposttionO 

casting  our  eyes  upon  a  small  section  of  Ger- 
many where  during  the  past  few  yearn  suc- 
cessful efforts  have  been  made  in  various  ways 
to  Imrmonize  modern  requirements  with  tes- 
thetic  considerations.     That  section  is  Hesse, 

The  meanluK  ot  all  the  forces  at  work  here  la  h&st 
exprefti*pci  by  the  words  **%¥«  want  to  fit  in."  He 
who  flt*  ill  steps  uiodt?5itly  back  without  surrender- 
ing his  dbtinctive  characters  Thin  inodeHty  implies 
a  certain  self-res^trahit  that  shinii*  every  sort  of 
conHpicuoiisness  and  bas  due  regard  fur  otbers*  feei- 
i ng^  1 1  is  i n  at ri k i  n g  con t rasst  t-o  t h at  slri vi  n g  after 
"iudtvifhiality^'  which  so  many  fieeiu  to  recognise 
as  a  peculiarity  of  our  time  as  distinguished  from 
other  epoch.^  of  civiiijeatlon.  This  individuality 
does,  IndeedT  appejir  u>  be  an  expression  of  our  day, 
but  the  queHtion  ariaes  whether  it  is  a  necessary  or 
desimblc  one. 

The  individual  who  forms  part  of  a  com- 
munityt — and  this  is  a  matter  of  choice, ^ — 
must  submit  to  a«;cittl  considerations.  He 
muet  have  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  others. 
The  private  owner  has  not  an  unlimited  right 
over  his  pOBseaaions  ;  liis  neighbor  iimat  be 
considered,  Tli©  lieight  of  buildings,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  limited  in  the  interest  of  the 
public.  If  not,  an  anarchic  state  of  things 
would  prevail  The  rights  of  tlie  individual 
are,  in  general,  restricted  bj  buihiing  laws. 
This  restriction  is  necessary  and  a  source  of 
blessings  if  the  provisions  of  these  laws  serve 
the  comnioB  welfare.  But  **  reason  becomes 
folly,  beneBts  a  curse/'  if  instead  of  serving 
the  public  they  sliackle  natural  sentiment 

In  1 1  east?,  **  unnecessary  and  irrational  clogs 
are  sought  to  be  avoided  '  by  a  judicious  in* 
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ma<ie  to  reason  with  the  builder  and  teach 
tim  the  better  way. 

Tae  greatt^st  blessing  for  the  land,  however, 
will   result    from   the  famous  monument  de- 
fens**  law.      Its  object  is  to  protect  all  artistic 
Kr^-tiires  from  encroachment.    A  list  of  such 
Vu". dings,  and  also  of  street  prospects,  is  drawn 
::p      Whoever  wishes  to  make  any  change  in 
ilif.r  vioiniry    must    publish    his   intention. 
Tiirf^  "defernlf-rs,''  assisted  by  a  voluntary 
^•J!T.  H-^.  t'>  it  tliat  the  changes  are  not  to  the 
ortr.Tiifut  of  the  structures  to  be  preserved. 
Suvii  ins{>ecti<  »n  must  naturally  be  conducted 
*:ih  the  most  sensitive  regard  for  the  right- 
f:i.  >i::i:rements  of  our  time.     The  men  se- 
:v:.-l  Ky  the  state  are  both  eminently  artistic 
anl  practically    experienced,    so   that   their 
;:iiirdianship  Ijas  redounded  to  the  benefit  of 
:he  builders  as  well  as  of  the  community. 


Even  the  smallest  venture  is  deemed  worthy 
of  attention,  and  the  best  solution,  artistically 
and  economically,  is  souglit.  Private  enter- 
prise is  thus  incited,  leading  to  beneficial 
results. 

AU  this  rouses  a  love  of  country  which  manifests 
itself  in  many  ways.  And  this  influence  is  exerted 
in  such  a  quiet,  elevated  way  that  but  few  are  aware 
of  it.  This  is  the  true  culture  of  art.  We  partici- 
pate thus  in  the  history  of  art.  For  we  pass  away, 
but  the  evidences  of  our  activity  remain,  and  upon 
these  depend  the  judgment  and  estimation  of  our 
time  by  our  posterity.  .  .  .  Therefore,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  successes  in  Hesse,  no  one  whose  heart  is 
touched  by  the  miseries  o.f  the  present  should  de- 
spair. There  is  a  road  to  betterment,  but  only  a  few 
have  found  it.  The  magic  words  are :  Culture  of 
the  heart  instead  of  a  one-sided  culture  of  the  intel- 
lect. Put  men  at  the  helm  profound  in  feeling,  rich 
in  knowledge,  great  in  achievement,  and  they  will 
bear  you  to  a  splendid  future  ! 


WEST  POINT  AND  GENERAL  EDUCATION. 


MILITARY  academies  are  not  commonly 
recognized  as  institutions  especially 
defi^rcfi  for  the  development  of  citizens.  It 
IS  -suil'.y  assumed  that  their  discipline  is  of  a 
]urf!y  leohnioal  character  and  has  little  to  do 
with  ihe  training  of  character  in  its  broader 
Afff'-ns.  Col.  Charles  W.  Larned,  of  the 
W.-^t Point  faculty,  writing  in  the  June  num- 
r^r  of  Army  and  J\ary  Life  (New  York), 
ukes  the  ground  that  in  this  matter  of  ethical 
elGcition  the  military  schools  are  doing  bet- 
ter than  the  civil  schools,  since  they  seek  to 
n^iain  cntrol  of  the  student  in  all  his  rela- 
ikns  to  life.  In  this  regard  Colonel  Larned 
K  ilij?  il.e  United  States  Military  Academy  to 
be  supreme. 

Defects  there  are,  without  doubt,  in  its  operation, 
some  due  to  the  constraint  imposed  by  its  limited 
functwns.  and  some  to  mistakes  in  method.  A  lim- 
itatii.^n  of  range  and  certain  amount  of  violence  to 
peTXraalJtj  and  independence  of  initiative  is  insepa- 
rable from  the  technical  specialism  of  a  military  ca- 
reer. aTid  compels  the  trimming  of  idiosyncrasy  to 
the  (a)*hion  of  a  common  pattern ;  but  for  citizen- 
••hip,  and  the  moral  and  virile  elements  of  personal- 
ity, and  for  physical  rectitude  and  vigor,  the  work 
of  Wc^t  Point  iH  tfO  great  and  unique  that^  had  it  no 
other  fa:iciioiu  its  product  would  be  an  invaluable 
asfiet  to  the  country. 

At  the  period  of  adolescence,  when  character  is 
plastic  and  impulse  wayward,  before  the  stereotype 
has  «ec  control  and  constraint  are  the  essential 
forces  for  impressing  permanent  form  upon  young 
manhood.  If  the  material  can  be  removed  from  con- 
taminating imparities,  fused  in  the  furnace  of  hard 
wc«rk,  and  kept  in  its  mold  until  it  has  set,  the  best 
ku  been  done  that  education  can  do  for  character, 


provided  the  mold  is  a  noble  one.  What  West  Point 
does  for  its  cadets  is  precisely  this :  It  takes  its 
youth  at  the  critical  period  of  growth  ;  it  isolates 
them  completely  for  nearly  four  years  from  the 
vicious  influences  that  corrupt  young  manhood,  and 
from  the  atmosphere  of  commercialism  ;  it  provides 
absorbing  employment  for  both  mental  and  phys- 
ical activities;  it  surrounds  them  with  exacting 
responsibilities,  high  standards,  and  exalted  tradi- 
tions of  honor  and  integrity,  and  it  demands  a  rigid 
accountability  for  every  moment  of  their  time,  and 
every  voluntary  action.  It  offers  them  the  induce- 
ment of  an  honorable  career,  and  sufficient  compe- 
tence as  the  reward  of  success  ;  and  it  has  impera- 
tive authority  for  the  enforcement  of  its  conditions 
and  restraints. 

Colonel  Larned  summarizes  the  formative 
influences  at  West  Point  as  follows  : 

I.  Restraint. — For  four  years,  with  the  exception 
of  one  furlough  of  two  months,  the  cadet  is  in  a 
place  of  ideal  natural  beauty  and  completely  aloof 
from  every  form  of  vicious  influence,  but  with  suffi- 
cient social  enjoyment  and  abundant  unremitting 
physical  exercise. 

II.  Discipline  and  Compulsion. —  By  which  all 
faculties,  menUil  and  bodily,  are  directed  into  chan- 
nels of  profes-sional  activity  and  kept  working  at 
full  normal  pressure  without  undue  relaxation  or 
possibility  of  evasion. 

III.  Tradition.— The  cumulative  moral  .sense  of 
the  spirit  of  the  corps  fur  a  century,  by  which  its 
standards  have  been  forme<l  and  vitalized. 

IV.  Personal  accountability  for  every  conscious 
act. 

V.  Mental  Training. — Resulting  from  a  wisely 
selected  and  a  vigorously  maintained  high  minimum 
standard,  exacted  relentlessly  by  daily  recitations 
and  rigid  examinations,  admitting  of  no  neglect, 
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THE  NEW  WEST  POINT  A8  IT  WILL  AIM»EAK  FIIOM  THE  HUDKON. 

(From  a  paint iiiiy:  by  E.  D.  Robb.) 


timether  with  habitHof  coucentrat^l  study  at  regiihir 
hours. 

VI.  Rc'wanl.— The  diploma  of  West  Point,  wliicli 
is  a  eompreliensive  guarantee  of  charjicter  and  of  all- 
around  actual  Jiceoiiiplishinent — piiysical  and  men- 
tal— havintc  but  few  parallels  on  earth,  and  a  eoni- 
mlssion  in  the  United  States  army — an  honorable  life 
profession,  with  certainty  of  advancement. 

In  the  same  niiiiilx^r  <»f  Anm/  niuf  A''//'// 
Lih'  the  new  West  P<»int  ]>uiMin:^  sclieiiu', 
wliicli  is  already  well  iimliT  way,  is  ilrscrihed 


in  detail  l>y  Gen.  Albert  T/.  Mills,  the  retiring 
sn])erint«*ndent  of  the  acadeiny.  rromineiit 
anion;:;  tlie  new  huildin^s  will  be  the  new 
C'adet  Harracks,  llie  (Jyinnasiuni.  tlie  Cadet 
Chaprl.  tlie  new  Acadeniie  Huildin^,  anci  th»' 
Superintt'iident's  <  )flico.  The  new  Adniinis- 
trati'in  JUiildin^  («n)i)«>sit»»  the  Cadet  Mess), 
and  the  new  Kuiin^  Hall,  will  be  the  first  of 
the  group  oi  builtlings  to  be  seen  ou  the  river 
from  the  south. 


IBSKN  AS  A  WORLD   KORCK   FROM   MANY  VIKW-POINTS. 


IN  many  hiographical  an<l  critical  articrles 
appearing  in  the  monthlies  and  we(»kli(.'s 
t)f  this  country  and  Kngland  the  career  and 
inlhience of  Ib'nrik  Ibsen aro  set  forth.  Note- 
\v«>rthy  among  the  more  serious  articles  on 
lliis  subjrct  is  the  one  in  the  Atlnntic  by  tlie 
•  •mineiit  Knglish  critic.  Kdmund  Cnsse.  A 
striking  C(»incidence  hetw«M'n  the  careers  anvl 
deaths  of  Ibsen  and  Nietzsche  i«  pointed  nut 
by  Mr.  (Josse.  Each  of  these  two  men.  he 
says,  "who  represented  in  the  second  half  of 
tho  ninet(M'nih  centuiy  pure  intelligence  in  its 
proudest  and  most  independent  form,  ceased 


before  the  ch>se  of  their  mortal  life  to  enjoy 
the  light  of  thought.  Jt  is  probable  that  both 
Nietzsche  and  li'sen  suffen'd  the  ^)enalty  due 
to  excessive  tension  of  cerebral  effort."  Per- 
hai)8,  liowever.  continues  Mr.  Gosse,  Ibsen  s 
ultimate  ]ihy8ical  exhaustion  was  in  part  due 
to  the  struggle  he  maintained  all  his  life. 

Few  of  us  could  endure  tlie  Ktrain  of  nnlverMiI 
oppoHitioii  to  the  world  aroand  na.  During  the 
icreater  part  of  bis  life,  Ibeen  accepted  and  endnred 
thiH  strain.  He  was  in  the  position  of  a  man- who 
flndH  hinifielf  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  whoM-whole 
effort  la  concentrated  on  preserving  hla  sanity  Intset 
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IB  the  midst  of  a  world  of  illasion  and  absurdity. 
This  is  what  European  society,  and  in  particular 
Niirwe^ian  societj',  ap()eared  to  Ihsen  from  about 
i'CS  to  1885.  He  was  opxxiseil  to  everything ;  he  felt 
hiniwlf  to  be  a  perfectly  normal  individual  in  dan- 
pr  of  heing  swept  away  by  a  leaping,  foaming  flood 
of  (Rldity  and  ignorance.  He  had  not  merely  to  try 
to  »Te  a  few  other  individuals  from  the  mass  of 
fnllr,  hut  he  had  the  inflnite  strain  and  anxiety  of 
tni^g  trt  keep  himself  from  any  unintentional  con- 
ff^rairr  with  the  mass. 

\  sen  found  Norway  "  in  a  state  of  im- 
r--T-rishe«i  and  remote  civilization,  ...  a 
r  -ntry  of  timid  thoughts  and  vapid  apprecia- 
t'Ov      It    needed    an    Ibsen   to    make    his 

ruasLare  run  deep  into  its  substance  and 
k  .n  light  and  air  by  breaking  np  the  old 
'-  arr'ntions  and  smashing  the  hypocrisies  to 
^::e.  He  early  assumed  his  '*  self -constituted 
•iatr  as  stats-stttyrikus,  or  public  hangman, 
couuntly  and  vigorously  lashing  those  who 
were  in  power." 

Tbe  forces  and  conditions  which  surrounded 
La  e»riy  years  were  of  a  nature  to  destroy  an 
iadiriduality  less  vigorous  than  his.  Ibsen, 
fcjwefer.  was  strengthened  by  these  forces, 
h  IS  &>jmetimes  forgotten  that  ho  came  from 
i  5*-\vrt*ly  Puritanical  family.  In  this  con- 
t*^ ri -n.  Sir.  Gosse  says: 

Th»  houi?e  in  Skien,  where  he  was  born  in  1828, 
WW  humeil  down  a  few  years  ago.  I  once  expressed 
Trt  Ib«*a  my  sympathy  for  the  inhahitant^  of  Skien, 
th»i9  deprived  of  their  only  hoBtage  to  immortality. 
Hf  rtplied:  "Don't  pity  them  for  losing  my  hirth- 
plAc*  ;  they  didn't  deserve  to  have  it." 

-As  t'^  tbe  great  Norwegian's  aim  in  writing 


WAiaoBir. 
tlia  eliiirch.) 


IBKEN    MAKTNO  A  SPEECH. 

(From  a  pastel  by  Oscar  Lob.) 

his  plays,  Mr.  (losse  says  that  it  may  all  be 
summed  up  in  the  assertion  that  *'  he  tried, 
not  to  produce  a  more  or  less  satirical  enter- 
tainment, but  to  stagger  the  national  con- 
science by  presenting  to  it  an  absolutely 
momentous  dilemma."  Ibsen  was  not  an  op- 
timist ;  at  least,  not  a  fighting  optimist. 

He  was  one  who  doubted  "clouds  would  break," 
who  dreamed,  since  "right  was  worst«i,  wrong 
would  triumph."  With  Robert  Browning  he  had 
but  this  one  thing  in  common,  that  both  were 
fighters,  both  "held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  balTled  to 
fight  l>etter,"  but  the  dark  fatalism  of  the  Nor- 
wegian poet  was  in  other  things  in  entire  opposition 
to  the  sunshiny  hopefulness  of  the  P^nglish  one. 
Browning  and  Ibsen  alike  considered  that  the  race 
must  be  reformed  i)eriodically  or  it  would  die.  The 
former  anticipated  reform  as  cheerily  as  the  sower 
expects  harvest.  Ibsen  had  no  such  happy  certainty. 
He  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  breaking  np 
the  old  illusions,  the  imperative  call  for  revolt,  but 
his  faith  wavered  as  to  the  success  of  the  new  move- 
ment. The  old  order,  in  its  resistance  to  all  change, 
is  very  strong.  It  may  be  shaken,  but  it  is  the  work 
of  a  blind  Samson,  and  no  less,  to  bring  it  rattling 
to  the  ground. 

As  to  the  tone  of  his  message,  Mr.  Gosse 
admits  that  it  was  acrimonious,  "tasting  in 
the  mouth  like  aloes." 

He  prepared  a  dose  for  a  sick  world,  and  he  made 
it  as  nauseous  and  astringent  as  he  could,  for  he  was 
uot  inclined  to  be  one  of  those  physicians  who  mix 
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Jam  with  their  julep.  There  was  no  other  writer  of 
genius  in  the  nineteenth  century  who  was  so  bitter 
in  dealing  with  human  frailty  as  Ibsen  was.  By  the 
side  of  his  cruel  clearness  the  satire  of  Carlyle  is 
bluster,  the  diatribes  of  Leo|>Hrdi  shrill  and  thin. 
All  other  reformers  seem  angry  and  benevolent  by 
turns;  Ibsen  is  uniformly  and  impartially  stern. 
That  he  probed  deeper  into  the  problems  of  life  than 
any  other  modern  dramatist  is  acknowledged,  but  it 
was  his  surgical  calmness  that  enabled  him  to  do  it. 
The  problem  plays  of  Alexandre  Dumas  fils  flutter 
with  emotion,  with  prejudice  and  pardon.  But 
Ibsen,  without  impatience,  examines  under  his  mi- 
croscope all  the  protean  forms  of  organic  social  life, 
and  coldly  draws  up  his  diagnosis  like  a  report. 

As  to  the  tremendous  influence  of  the  poet- 
sage,  Mr.  Gosse  says : 

Scarcely  will  a  voice  be  found  to  demur  to  the 
statement  that  Ibsen  let  fresh  air  and  light  into  the 
national  life,  that  he  roughly  but  thoroughly  awak- 
ened the  national  conscience,  that  even  works  like 
"Ghosts,"  which  shocked,  and  works  like  "Ros- 
mersholm,"  which  insulted,  the  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen  were  excellent  in  their  result.  The  con- 
quest of  Norway  by  this  dramatist,  who  reviled  and 
attacked  and  abandoned  his  native  land,  who  railed 
at  every  national  habit  and  showed  a  worm  at  the 
root  of  every  national  tradition,  is  amazing.  The 
fierce  old  man  lived  long  enough  to  be  accompanied 
to  his  grave  "to  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  a  na- 
tion,'* and  he  who  had  almost  starved  in  exile  to  be 
conducted  to  the  last  resting-place  by  a  parliament 
and  a  king. 

Regarding  the  reasons  for  Ibsen's  lack  of 
popularity  with  the  two  En jjlish -speak in^^  peo- 
ples, Mr.  Gosse  says  this  of  tlie  grinlge  borne 
against  him  by  Englishmen  and  Americans. 

It  is  that  his  moral  anger,  his  violent  appeal  to 
conscience,  are  with  difficulty  understood  by  those 
who  have  grown  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  optimism.  Americans  and  Englishmen  are 
alike  in  this,  that  they  admit  with  extreme  difficulty 
the  idea  that  their  national  characteristics  are  capa- 
ble of  improvement.  That  a  poet  should  want  to 
diagnose  the  diseases  of  "God*sown  country,"  when 
it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  diseases  there, 
seems  so  preposterous  as  to  rob  the  satire  of  interest. 
No  one  could  successfully  attack  the  conventions  of 
either  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  except  under  the 
disguise  of  gross  national  flattery,  such  as  Mr.  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  practises,  because  in  no  other  way 
could  he  secure  any  attention.  The  Grermanic  and 
Scandinavian  races  are  less  confldentof  their  virtues, 
and  mure  amenable  to  reflection,  and  they  will  sit 
through  a  performance  of  such  a  drama  as  "The 
Wild  Duck,"  asking  themselves  how  it  affects  their 
inner  nature,  and  what  message  it  has  to  their  souls. 
The  American  or  English  audience  merely  says : 
"  What  funny  people  !  Do  you  suppose  they  are  in- 
tended to  be  funny?" 

Universality  of  Ibsen. 
l})son's  universality,  according  to  the  emi- 
nent Danish  critic,  George  Brandes  (in  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  Independent,  was  due 


(flrst)  to  the  fact  that  liis  ossential  modem 
plays  are  written  in  prose,  in  short,  firm  sen- 
tences easy  to  translate;  (second)  that  he 
wrote  less  and  less  for  Scandinavia  alone, 
keeping  a  universal  public  in  view  ;  ami 
(third)  because  he  had  really  brought  about  a 
revolution  in  his  art. 

The  most  esteemed  Crerman  dramatists  liefore 
him,  as  Friedrich  Hebbel,  came  to  l)e  looked  upon  as 
his  mere  forerunners.  The  French  dramatists,  who 
in  his  youth  were  masters  in  the  Euro|)ean  theaters 
became  antiquated  compared  with  his  art.  With 
them  there  is  still  an  intrigue  in  an  antiquated 
form.  Some  one  is  made  to  l^elieve  something  and 
reacts.  Since  the  artificial  intrigue  in  Ibsen's  youth- 
ful play,  **  Lady  Inger,"  such  plots  never  more  occur 
with  him.  From  within,  their  characters  are  dis- 
closed. A  veil  is  lifted,  and  we  notice  the  peculiar 
stamp  of  the  personality.  A  second  veil  is  lifted, 
and  we  learn  ite  past.  A  third  veil  is  lifted,  and  we 
catoh  a  glimpse  of  its  profoundest  nature.  In  all 
these  leading  characters  there  is  a  deeper  perspective 
than  with  any  other  modem  poet,  and  it  is  discloseil 
to  us  without  subtlety. 

An  Interpreter  of  American  Life  7 
In  the  same  number  of  the  Independint. 
Edwin  a1.  Slosson  elaborates  his  idea  of  Ibson 
as  an  interpreter  of  American  life,  John  Ga- 
briel Borkman  is  well  known  on  the  streets 
of  American  cities,  says  this  writer.  "  He  is 
tlic  typical  financier  of  tlie  kind  who  are  now 
boing  pilloried  in  the  market-places  by  official 
and  unofficial  investigators."  "Pillars  of 
Society,"  Mr.  Slosson  believes,  further,  is  a 
*♦  dramatized  insurance  and  Slocum  scandal," 
and  the  question  of  "  tainted  money  "  is  treat- 
ed in  the  play  **  Ghosts  "  as  part  of  the  gen- 
eral bad  inheritance  of  Oswald.  Ibsen  is 
needed  in  the  United  States,  says  Mr.  Slos- 
son, further. 

In  this  country,  especially,  where  some  of  the 
plays  are  never  seen  and  rarely  read,  the  ideas  of 
Ibsen  have  the  freshness  and  interest  that  they  had 
when  they  flrst  startled  Europe.  And  nowhere  is 
their  galvanic  shock  more  needed  than  here.  •  .  • 
Even  more  than  Norway,  America  lies  apart  from 
the  great  currents  of  modem  thought,  and  there  an 
eddies  of  provincialism  to  be  found  in  all  parCa  of 
the  United  States  that  would  match  anything  of 
the  kind  in  Scandinavia.  Ibsen  deieribss  our  snuUl 
towns  better  than  our  own  writers.  The  tIosb  off 
the  village,  Its  narrow  interests,  its  gosslpi  Its  esohi- 
siveness,  and  its  rigid  control  of  the  condnot  gad 
opinions  of  the  indlrldiMl,  wetiM  sMnehw  —  in 
Norway,  and  need  the  giame  drastic  oxpaiiur«. 

His  Fluhtlns^  Radicalism. 
The  ©tH  tor  of  tJjt*  Out  ho  k  am  not  forget  tUa 
Viking  l^loud  in  tkr?  old  Hght^r's  veins.  *'  Ibaoi^^ 
stood  during  his  whole  life  with  }iis  bii^k  tfl 
the  wall,  his  faco  to  tlie  world,  his  keen  **yta 
ftfl»rnl;jair  tfan  tirpMiiMiiffill  frl  iM>frt#^l¥  ajul_ftJbA_! 
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rbarai'ter  of  men  with  relentless  and  pene- 
trating intensity."  As  to  his  dramatic  pro- 
em inenci^.  lliis  writer  says  :  *•  Bare,  hard,  re- 
lentless, partial,  and  in  the  profoundest  sense 
Piperfi^'ial.  as  Ibsen's  interpretation  of  life 
TAs.  his  skill  as  a  craftsman,  his  sense  of  dra- 
•*jit:c  values,  his  command  of  dramatic  situa- 
ti'>:i--  Fiia«le  him  one  of  the  most  influential 
5i:.:r»?s  oi  his  tune." 

His  Character  Had  a  Soft  Side. 

V.y  eiitor  of  the  DiaK  on  the  other  hand, 
r'p>ra  to  point  out  the  least  grim  side  of  the 
r':l  N'Twegian's  character.  His  severity  of 
sp'-it.  says  this  writer,  was  due  to  nothing 
•^  '•  tlian  the  iron  restraint  dominated  by 
h  ?  v-if  imposed  task. 

Hr  hail  --.ufficient  strength  of  will  to  make  this 
-••rifire.  tint  there  is  much  reason  to  )>elieve  that 
ke  Ml  jt.  keenly,  and  that  volcanic  fires  were  at  play 
nrryath  the  cold  cru.st  of  his  outward  seeming.  .  .  . 
WMvrer  read.s  with  discernment  the  plays  and 
r-'-m-s  of  Ibsen  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
rH-sijR^  which  reveal  the  warmest  of  human  sym 
Twthtes.  pas.^-4i^e.s  which  fairly  throb  with  the  feel- 
ir.*:*  fif  a  sininilarly  «rnsiiive  nature.  Xot  only  the 
'^ractic  effusions  uf  his  early  manhood,  hut  the 
rpwiHr  of  the  series  of  dramatic  social  studies,  yield 
-lie fa  frnit  as  this.  And  the  ineffable  t-e'nderness  of 
'■f^rtain  scene>  in  '*  Brand  "  and  **Peer  Gynt"  most 
-Tii7.hAtically  irive  the  lie  to  the  assertion  that  their 
iii:Kor  was  a  "  cold  hater  of  his  kind,"  a  morose  and 
h^'.irlftw  spectator  of  the  tragi -comedy  of  life. 
Thf>e  -icenert  make  ns  feel  that  he  had  to  subject 
hin--*lf  to  strong  compulsion  to  keep  from  lapsing 
]tjto  »ii  emotionalism  that  would  have  defeated  the 
e!K«r:VAl  purpose  c)f  his  work,  and  to  ignore  them  is 
to  ^  trillf  ally  blind  to  his  deepest  teachings. 

A  Great  Heart-Searcher. 

It  wa*  inevitable,  says  an  editorial  in  the 
X«»T  York  Snii,  written  the  day  after  the 
-ir»:iiat:r  poet's  deatH.  that  Il»sen  should  shock 
•'le  Pharisees  and  Philistines  of  all  countries. 

\n  idealist  himself  in  respect  of  his  heliefs 
-i>  to  the  future  possibility  of  the  human  race, 
L-  :s  an  avowed  skeptic  and  a  defiant  cynic 
^>  regards  bis  estimation  of  existing  men  and 
aisA  of  esisting  conditions,  political  and  so- 
cial." He  is  now  recognized  in  the  United 
States  and  England  as  *'a  great  heart-searcher, 
mind-parger,  and  truth- re vealer." 

He  often  depicts  tIoS)  bat  for  him  it  has  no  fas- 
dnatioo  :  imDiiihineDt  dogs  It  as  relentleasly  as  Nem- 
esis parwied  Oreatei,  or  «■  remone  overtook  Mae- 
Mtfc.  Tbe  dlTfne  lawgiver  we  maj  al^axe,  as  we 
may  evade  penal  etatatcs;  Irat  Ibera  toachss  that 
no  loDg  aa  haman  Miw  dwdl  toflrther  in  organ- 
k  Uw  «•  mUm^  te  »  nonl  law  that  ia 
ifjnmi  wfaioh 
liBO  apMHt^lMrMMIfpin  omit  oliqror 


rious  and  resistless  workings  {goodness  on  this  earth 
harvests  blessings,  while  the  evil-doer  reaps  a  curse. 

His  Personal  Appearance. 

Mr.  William  Archer,  the  English  critic  and 
translator  of  Ibsen,  wlio  knew  the  old  Nor- 
wegian well,  in  a  paper  iu  the  Mouthlij  Review 
has  the  following  to  say  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance and  disposition  : 

An  uudersizt'd  man  witli  very  broad  shoulders 
and  a  large  leonine  head,  wearing  a  long  black  frock 
coat  with  very  broad  lapels,  on  one  of  which  a  knot 
of  red  ribbon  was  conspicuous.  I  knew  him  at  once, 
but  was  a  little  taken  aback  by  his  low  stature.  His 
natural  height  was  even  somewhat  diminished  by  a 
habit  of  lx*nding  forward  slightly  from  the  waist, 
begotten,  no  doubt,,  of  shortsightedness  and  the  need 
to  p<*er  into  things.  He  moved  very  slowly  and 
noiseles.sly,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back, — an  un- 
obtrusive iiersonality.  .  .  .  But  there  was  nothing 
insignificant  about  the  high  and  massive  forehead, 
crowned  with  i\  mane  of  (then)  iron-gray  hair,  the 
small  and  pale  but  piercing  eyes  l)ehind  the  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles,  or  the  thin-lipped  mouth,  de- 
pres.sed  at  the  corners  into  a  curve  indicative  of  iron 
will,  and  set  Iwtween  bushy  whiskers  of  the  same 
dark  gray  as  the  hair.  The  most  cursory  observer 
could  not  but  recognize  power  and  character  in  the 
head  ;  yet  one  would  scarcely  have  guessed  it  to  be 
the  power  of  a  poet,  the  character  of  a  prophet.  .  .  . 
One  would  rather  have  supposed  one's  self  face  to 
face  with  an  eminent  statesman  or  diplomatist. 

An  Old  Friend's  Recollections  of  His  Early 
Life. 

An  intimate  view  of  the  early  days  of  Ibsen 
is  presented  in  an  article  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  <'////>-,  }>y  ('.  L.  Due,  the  only  living 
man  who  was  a  friend  of  his  youth.  Refer- 
ring to  the  great  man's  first  attempts  at  verse, 
this  writer  relates  the  following  incident  : 

Like  so  many  young  people,  I  myself  was  in  the 
habit  of  writing  poetry.  One  day,  when  I  had  com- 
posed some  verses  on  "Sunset"  that  I  was  proud  of, 
I  took  them  with  me  in  the  evening  when  T  visited 
Ilisen.  He  was  immefliately  interested,  and  ay>ked 
to  hear  them.  Having  listened  to  my  recitation,  he 
remarked,  '*  I,  too,  write  poetry  ; "  and  at  my  request 
he  read  aloud  his  latest  poem,  "Autumn."  It  pleased 
me  very  much,  and  I  said  at  once  that  he  should  get 
it  published.  But  this  he  found  it  impos.sibIe  to  ar- 
range. There  was  no  newspai>er  in  Grimstad,  and 
publication  in  one  of  the  Christiania  papers  he 
thought  too  much  to  expect.  I  thought  it  might 
be  done,  however,  and  as  I  was  the  local  correspond- 
ent of  the  ChrlHtlnniapoHtcu,  I  sent  the  lines  on 
"Autumn"  to  the  editor.  A  few  days  later  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  paper,  and  oi>enin<jj  it  hurriedly 
found  the  poem  in  the  first  column  on  the  front 
page.  It  was  signed  "  Brynjolf  Bjarne."  I  was  im- 
patient for  evening  to  come,  an<l  when  at  last  I 
proudly  showed  my  friend  his  ''first  in  print"  he 
became  pale  from  emotion.  The  next  moment  joy 
glowed  in  his  face;  and  never  again,  in  all  proba- 
bility, did  he  find  such  pride  and  pleasure  at  seeing 
ft  printed  copy  of  anything  he  had  written. 
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THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  NATIONALISM  IN  ROUMANIA. 


THE  recent  riots  in  Bucharest,  the  capital 
of  the  young,  progressive  Balkan  king- 
dom of  Roumania,  furnish  the  editor  of  the 
Hollandsche  Revue  (Haarlem)  with  the  text 
for  an  article  on  the  country  and  people  and 
their  future  as  an  independent  nation. 

After  describing  briefly  the  riots  and  point- 
ing out  their  seriousness,  in  that  they  kept 
the  city  in  a  state  of  siege  for  four  days,  the 
writer  asks,  What  was  the  cause  of  these 
riots  ?  Was  it  a  desire  to  compel  the  govern- 
ment to  grant  political  concessions  ?  No  ;  it 
was  simply  the  feeling  of  a  number  of  students 
against  a  theatrical  exhibition  given  in  French. 
There  is  in  Bucharest  a  society  of  ladies  of 
the  higher  classes,  known  as  the  Obole,  a 
benevolent  institution,  which  has  for  several 
years  given  theatrical  exhibitions  in  French. 
For  the  past  two  years  the  patriotic  students 
have  objected  to  the  performances, — not  be- 
cause of  their  character,  but  because  of  the 
language  in  which  they  were  given.  The 
students  demanded  a  programme  entirely  in 
the  Roumanian  tongue,  and  upon  this  being 
refused,  the  students  organized  to  prevent  the 
exhibition  by  force.  This  they  did.  Why, 
asks  the  editor  of  the  Hollandsche  Reuue, 
should  Roumanian  students  be  such  irrecon- 
cilable Chauvinists  that  an  innocent  theatrical 
exhibition  in  French  arouses  them  to  the  com- 
mission of  violence  ?  In  replying  to  this 
question  the  writer  makes  a  brief  survey  of 
Roumanian  history,  from  which  we  condense 
his  argument. 

The  higher  classes  in  Roumania,  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  politics,  the  descendants  of  the  Boyars,  as 
well  as  the  rich  citizens  in  general,  know  no  other 
hmguage  than  French  for  their  daily  intercourse. 
Only  in  cases  where  the  use  of  the  Roumanian 
tongue  is  prescribed  by  law, — in  the  Parliament,  in 
the  courts,  and  so  forth, — can  its  melodious  sounds 
be  heard.  Many  of  the  representatives  from  the 
higher  circles  of  the  land  are  either  wholly  igno- 
rant of  Roumanian  or,  if  they  know  anything  of  it, 
speak  it  abominably.  A  striking  example  of  this  is 
found  in  the  case  of  Prince  Constantine  Brancovan, 
who,  when  recently  elected  representative,  made  his 
maiden  speech  in  French  because  he  was  not  master 
of  his  mother  tongue.  Chagrined  at  the  ridiculous 
position  in  which  this  had  placed  him,  this  noble- 
man took  a  solemn  oath  not  to  return  to  the  legis- 
lative chambers  until  he  had  mastered  his  native 
language. 

According  to  the  writer  above  quoted,  the 
ignorance  of  Roumanian  is  still  more  evident 
among  the  Roumanian  women.  "  Any  woman 
who  would  try  to  move  in  the  higher  circles 


of  Bucharest  without  speaking  French  to  per- 
fection might  as  well  give  up  her  ambition.*' 
No  woman  of  the  higher  rank  seems  to  have 
any  interest  whatever  in  her  native  melodi- 
ous Roumanian.  *'  She  would  not  deign  to 
write  the  least  important  note  in  that  tongue, 
and  the  young  man  who  should  attempt  to 
confess  his  love  to  his  adored  one  in  Rou- 
manian would  make  himself  ridiculous,  and 
would  be  in  serious  danger  of  a  contemptuous 
refusal.'*  What  is  the  reason  for  this  ?  It 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  children  of  the 
Roumanian  upper  classes  are  all  educated  in 
Paris,  or,  if  at  home,  by  French  nurses  and 
governesses.  This  was  true  up  to  within  the 
past  hundred  years. 

But  for  a  century  a  rich  literature  in  profle  and 
verse,  based  on  the  Roumanian  folk-lore,  has  grown 
up  in  ^he  country  and  produced  glorious  fruit,— a 
literature  which,  however,  is  as  yet  quite  neglected 
by  the  well-to-do  classes,  while  the  latest  trifles  from 
the  Parisian  boulevards  find  eager  purchasers  and 
readers.  Even  the  language  of  the  common  people 
suffers  under  the  oppressive  and  suppressive  incu- 
bus of  the  French  tongue.* 

The  flexible  Roumanian  tongue,  which  is 
itself  a  sister  tongue  of  the  French  in  its  de- 
scent from  the  Latin,  deserves  better  treat- 
ment. According  to  this  writer,  who  has  stud- 
ied the  subject,  Roumanian  lends  itself  with 
extraordinary  ease  to  "  Frenchification, "  bo 
that,  <'  even  among  the  lower  classes,  the  com- 
mon speech  is  a  wretched  mixture  of  ill-un- 
derstood French  expressions  with  Roumanian 
terminations."  This  is  particularly  regret- 
table, since  the  Roumanian  tongue  itself  pos- 
sesses so  many  powerful  and  expressive  words 
originated  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  them- 
selves. 

Against  this  Gallicizing,  which  has  begun 
to  lend  itself,  not  only  to  the  language,  but 
to  the  morals  and  customs,  of  the  people,  the 
prominent  Roumanian  educators  are  protest- 
ing. Many  of  the  best-known  professors  of 
the  universities  of  Bucharest  and  Jassy,  whose 
nationalism  has  grown  with  the  increasing  de- 
velopment of  their  country,  have  struggled 
against  this  for  years.  In  an  article  recently 
contributed  to  the  Courrtere  Europeen,  Pro- 
fessor Xinopel,  of  the  University  of  Jassy, 
declares  that  he  never  concludes  a  lecture,  no 
matter  what  may  be  his  theme,  without  im- 
pressing upon  his  students  their  obligation 
to  use  and  develop  the  language  of  their 
fatherland. 

Really,  however,  the  French  is  not  the  only 
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!.:^?ign  language  that  has  a  wide  influence  in 
ll'.iiiEuania.  For  nearly  forty  years  a  German 
;  riiice  of  the  house  of  HohenzoUern,  whose 
Tife  is  a  highly  honored  author  in  the  Gor- 
CiU  language,  has  ruled  Roumania,  and  an- 
tihvr  (.Torman  has  beirn  indicated  as  his  succes- 
s*..r.  The  financial  relations  between  Germany 
iLii  Rouiiiauia  are  much  more  important  than 
till  a^'  between  the  latter  country  and  France. 
A!jji  St  thf  entire  public  debt,  amounting  to 
l.*iH...iiOo  francs  (j;;;00,OOU),  is  in  German 
UL'ij;.  The  iiiiportB  from  Germany  amount 
[.,  lHt».iM.iOj>00  francs,  while  those  from  France 
J .  n...t  vjuite  tvba:\\  •20,000,000.  The  army 
.-u: plies  are  purchased  in  Germany,  and  tlin 
i::.<  which  make  the  largest  profits  are  con- 
t'  !i-.i  by  (Jernians.  The  Roumanian  Gov- 
-".Li^-nt  is  in  close  connection  with  tlie  triple 
i-i-iu.e.  Among  the  people  at  large,  huw- 
••f»-r.  ihe  predilection  for  everything  French 
'  iitmues.  At  one  time  during  the  Franco- 
Fr«Asian  War,  at  the  very  moment  the  Ger- 
•jiSL  Empire  was  being  proclaimed,  the  people 
o:  Bucharest  expressed  themselves  so  violent- 
.'7  liTiinst  (ierniany  that  Prince  Charles  fecund 
i'^  liiis  a  reason  for  his  exj>re8sed  intention 
V>  ii-.iicate. — an  intention  which,  however, 
LapT.i.y  for  the  nation,  was  not  carried  out. 
Knui.e.  moreover,  has  never  done,  nor  is  she 
it  :  rtf'*tf*nt  doing,  anything  to  warrant  the  1ov(j 
-f  tlie  Roumanian  ])eople.  On  the  contrary, 
r'r^iice  has  constantly  opposed  their  interests. 


-CAMSCKBT  8YLVA/'   (jUKE.N  Of  KOUMANIA- 


KIN(}   t.IlAKLES  OF   ItOl'MAMA. 

In  the  congress  of  1 87S,  it  was  one  of  the  Frendi 
d(*legates  who,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  the  Roumanians,  pushed  to  adop- 
tion a  measure  which  granted  equal  rights  to 
the  Jews. — a  just  and  reasonable  measure,  no 
doubt,  but  at  that  time  extremely  unpopular 
in  Roumania.  In  1HS3,  it  was  a  Frenchman 
wlio  proposed  that  the  policing  of  the  Danube 
1)0  intrusted  to  A  ustria,  just  as  it  was  a  French- 
man who,  ten  years  before  that  date,  ]»ersuaded 
hiscountry  not  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Roumania,  on  the  ground  that  the  Sul- 
tan of  Turk<»y  was  still  the  suzerain  of  that 
country.  ''On  the  part  of  France  there  has 
]>een  high-haudevl  and  steady  opposition  to 
Roumanian  interests." 

The  student  riots  referred  to  are  not  likely 
to  result  in  a  sudden  cooling  of  Roumanian 
love  for  everything  P'rench,  but,  says  the 
writer  in  the  Dutch  review,  they  may  cause 
some  Roumanians  to  remember  that  they  too 
have  a  fatherland  of  their  own.  *'For  the 
young  state  on  the  Danube  thei-e  is,  perhaps, 
a  nobler  future  than  has  been  imagined  in 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  human 
race." 

Roumania  from  a  French  View-Point. 

An  editorial  article,  entitled  "  Our  KSister, 
iioumania,"  appears  in  the  Re  cue  j>our  lf:s 
Franij-als  (Pans).  The  writer  sketches  the 
history   of    Roumania    from    Roman   Empire 
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times.  He  refers  appreciatively  to  the  Rouma- 
nian affection  for  France  and  things  French, 
and  compliments  the  Franco  -  Roumanian 
League,  a  young  and  vigorous  literary  and 
political  society,  on  its  good  work  in  keeping 
up  the  cordial  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  French  peo})le  and  the  French  Gov- 
ernment have  not  in  the  past,  he  admits,  been 
careful  enough  to  recognize  the  value  of  Rou- 
manian friendship.  It  would  be  a  great  folly, 
however,  lie  declares,  to  neglect  the  advantages 
of  friendship  and  commerce  which  the  Balkan 
nation  offers,  particularly  when  Germany  and 
England  are  absorbing  all  Continental  mar- 
kets, often  to  the  injury  of  French  commerce. 


Roumanians  and  Provengal  French. 

In  the  Nouvelie  lUvue,  M.  Paul  Brousse  has 
an  article  in  which  he  declares  that  the  Rou- 
manians and  the  Proven9als  are  of  the  same 
race  ;  that  they  are  the  direct  descendants, 
with  the  Italians  and  the  Spanish,  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Scattered  along  the  Mediterranean, 
these  Latins  have  preserved  their  nationality 
and  their  language,  and  today,  after  several 
centuries,  they  are  reunited  in  the  same  liter- 
ary renaissance.  The  Queen  of  Roumania 
takes  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  poems  of  the 
Felibres,  and  the  F^libres  regard  the  work  of 
**  Carmen  Sylva"  as  the  incarnation  of  the 
new  Roumanian  literature. 


THE  SERIOUS  QUESTION  OF  FIRE  LOSSES. 


THE  totals  of  loss  of  life  and  prf>perty  in 
the  San  Francisco  disaster,  great  as 
they  seem,  were  actually  less  than  the  regular, 
annual  aggregate  of  similar  losses  in  the 
United  States.  This  fact  is  brought  out  in  an 
article  contributed  to  the  Engineering  Maga- 
zine for  June  by  Joseph  K.  Freitag,  who  pleads 
earnestly  for  the  passing  of  legislation  com- 
pelling the  enforcement  of  general  building  re- 
quirements similar  to  those  in  force  in  Euro- 
pean countries.  His  convincing  article  shows, 
at  any  rate,  that  in  this  respect  the  United 
States  is  far  behind  the  more  conservative 
old-world  countries. 

THE  DANGER  OF  CHEAP  LUMBER. 

Tlie  fact  that  lumber  is  scarce  and  expen- 
sive in  Europe,  whih?  in  the  United  States  it 
has  been  cheap  and  easily  available,  accounts 
for  the  difference  in  i)uilding  methods. 

But  fortunately,  in  this  respect  at  least,  lumber 
has  been  steadily  advancing  in  price,  until  some 
grades  have  increased  a-s  much  as  150  per  cent,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  while  steel,  brick,  stone, 
cement,  and  the  clay  products  have  been  gradually 
decreasing  in  price,  until  there  are  good  commercial 
as  well  as  civic  reasons  to  hope  that  the  hitherto 
Utopian  accomplishment  of  universal  fire-resisting 
construction  may  soon  replace  the  era  of  jig-saw  and 
wood*  frame. 

FIRE    LOBS    GREATER   THAN    NATIONAL    DEBT. 

Some  of  Mr.  Freitag^s  figures  are  positively 
startling.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  fire 
loss  in  the  United  States  now  represents  a 
tax  of  $25  a  year  per  family  of  population. 
In  1904  the  total  loss  by  fire  in  the  States 
was  $230,000,000,  or  an  average  daily  loss  of 
$630,000. 


To  show  even  more  plainly  what  this  stupendous 
drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  country  really  means, 
take  the  actual  losses  by  fire  tabulated  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  no  less  than 
18,500,000,000  worth  of  property  has  been  sacrificed 
to  this  national  waste.  This  great  total  may  be 
better  appreciated  if  compared  to  the  national  debt 
of  the  United  States,  which,  at  the  highest  point 
ever  reached,  on  July  1,  1866,  amounted  to  $2,788,- 
286,178. 

In  1904,  nearly  seven  thousand  people  lost  their 
lives  in  fire  casualties  in  the  United  States,  a  daily 
average  of  nineteen  lives  throughout  the  year,  thus 
nearly  equaling  the  deaths  from  railroad  disasters 
in  the  country,  where  the  statistics  for  such  casual- 
ties show  confessedly  the  worst  conditions  in  the 
world. 

CONFINING   FIRES. 

Mr.  Freitag  makes  an  instructive  compari- 
son between  fire  losses  in  American  cities  and 
in  those  of  Euroj)e  and  Great  Britain,  where, 
he  says,  fire- resistance  has  been  recognized  as 
a  public  necessity  for  centuries  past. 

The  annual  fire  loss  in  Bo.ston  is  now  about  $1,- 
500,000,  while  in  an  average  European  city  of  equal 
population  the  fire  loss  will  be  found  seldom  to 
range  over  $150,000.  And  this  is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  daily  number  of  fires  will  be  about  the 
same,  and  in  spite  of  the  usually  marked  superior- 
ity of  American  fire-fighting  facilities.  The  real 
reason  for  the  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  meth- 
ods of  building  construction.  While  American  cities 
have  permitted  the  erection  of  "fire- traps"  on  every 
hand.  Continental  municipal  regulations  limit  the 
height  and  area  of  buildings,  the  character  of 
the  building  materials,  and  generally  enforce  ade- 
quate fire-resistive  construction  throughout  all  city 
buildings. 

In  such  cities  as  Havre,  Rouen,  Milan, 
Rome,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
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and  Bristol  every  fire  in  the  year  1890  was 
confined  to  the  huilding  in  which  it  origi- 
nate^l.  In  Dresden.  Florence,  Vienna,  and 
other  cities  every  fire  was  confined  to  the 
floor  on  which  it  originated. 

Id  Hamburg,  out  of  a  total  of  682  Ores  in  1890, 650 
were  coufiued  to  the  floor  where  they  started,  660  to 
tlie  buildiDg,  while  only  10  fires  extended  to  the  ad- 
joining property.  A  conflagration,  or  the  extension 
U  lire  beyond  the  immediately  adjoining  property, 


had  not  been  known  since  1842.  And  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  many  of  these  results  are  obtained  in 
spite  of  what  Americans  would  consider  the  most 
ridiculous  flre-fighting  facilities. 

Mr.  Freitag  says  that  the  San  Francisco 
disaster  has,  at  any  rate,  proved  that  the 
steel-frame  buildings  are  practically  immune 
from  earthquakes,  and  also  that  fireproof 
buildings  are  of  little  use  unless  they  stand 
in  a  fireproof  city. 


THE  RECENT  PROGRESS  OF  MEDICINE. 


ONE  cannot  see  the  forest  for  the  trees  ! 
Such  is  tlie  feeling  of  the  investigator 
wLvii  he  tries  tu  single  out  from  the  endless 
uiits  uf  material  the  important  advances  that 
Iff  b^injr  made  in  medical  science.  An  arti- 
d-  :u  a  recent  number  of  the  Dtutsche  Htvue 
vLi-h  treats  of  the  modern  achievements  in 
medicine  com  men  ts  upon  the  great  increase 
in  medical  literature.  Not  a  year  passes 
without  a  considerable  addition  to  the  number 
of  medical  monthlies,  weeklies,  and  other 
perii>dical8.  Besides,  the  old-established  jour- 
nals are  rapidly  increasing  in  volume.  The 
MknrJtrtt^r  Me*licinisclie  Wochenschrift^  for  ex- 
ampl*?,  the  most  widely  circulaUnl  medical 
or;:an  of  Germany,  which  in  1880  contained 
S>it  pages,  has  increased  to  2. 54  4  pages. 
St-veral  joiimals  devote  themselves  to  one 
an  i  the  same  sfjecialty.  Ophthalmology  alone 
engages  the  attention,  in  Germany,  of  a  week- 
iy.  a  :**.'mi -monthly,  three  monthly,  and  other 
VwMications.  In  France  a  monthly,  and  in 
Germany  an  annual,  journal  have  been  found- 
ed devoted  to  tlie  treatment  of  radium  activ- 
ic)  in  its  medicinal  asi)ect.  Pharmaceutic 
liT^raiure  ia  boundless  in  number  and  scope  ; 
i':. ministry  in  its  present  state  can  conjure  up 
aa<^ndl»^ss  variety  of  medicaments.  Ansesthet- 
ic  reni*r<lie8  alone  aggregate  several  hundred. 
Ail  these  are  examined  and  described.  The 
f«»n«inesd  for  this  species  of  writing  is  ex- 
c»*»^efl  in  our  time  only  by  the  desire  to  bring 
pl.ysical  remeiiies  more  to  the  fore.  The 
term  -journalistic  epidemic,"  in  sliort,  is  not 
without  foundation  in  fact. 

From  the  many  rapidly  shifting  pictures 
the  writer  could,  of  course,  pick  out  but  a 
lew.  Mysterious  still  as  at  the  outset  is  the 
action  of  the  Roentgen  rays  and  of  radium 
u{«>n  the  human  body.  Great  injury,  as  is 
well  known,  is  at  times  suddenly  wrought 
without  tlie  slightest  warning.  In  cases,  for 
ixistance,  where  skin  troubles  were  needlessly 


treated  with  Roentgen  rays  the  most  damag- 
ing results  have  ensued.  Recently,  by  this 
means,  a  patient's  arms  were  covered  with  a 
mass  of  boils.  However,  care  is  generally 
exercised  in  medical  institutions,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  according  to  the  new  methods 
the  exact  number  of  rays  required  can  be  suc- 
cessfully applied.  It  would  be  well,  never- 
theless, to  temper  the  enthusiasm  for  their  use. 
No  explanation  of  the  remarkable,  stealthy, 
operation  of  these  rays  has  as  yet  been  reached. 
It  has,  however,  been  shown  recently  tliat 
their  physical  effect  is  in  reality  a  chemical 
one.  The  Roentgen  and  the  radium  rays  evi- 
dently decompose  certain  substances,  and  the 
products  of  this  decomposition  exercise  a  fur- 
ther dissolving  effect  upon  their  surround- 
ings. This  knowledge  has  led  to  the  success- 
ful use  of  a  dissolvent  like  cholin  as  a 
substitute  for  those  rays.  Various  reports 
give  a  hopeful  view  of  the  effect  of  the  Roent- 
gen and  the  radium  rays  upon  cancer  and  other 
tumors.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  seems  ad- 
visable to  apply  them  only  to  surface  cancer; 
in  other  cases  the  patient's  life  would  be  jeop- 
ardized. 

In  the  nourishment  of  the  sick  a  new 
method  is  now  followed  ;  hypodermic  injec- 
tions, which  hitherto  were  confined  to  fluids, 
are  now  given  in  the  shape  of  dissolved  food 
as  well.  In  the  case  of  abscesses  of  the 
stomach,  for  instance,  the  most  essential  con- 
sideration is  the  absolute  rest  of  stomach  and 
bowels.  Patients,  therefore,  were  allowed  to 
starve.  But  starving,  as  recent  researches 
have  demonstrated,  results  in  the  production 
of  organic  acids  which  poison  the  body. 
Hypodermic  injections  have  been  adminis- 
tered to  people  suffering  from  other  diseases 
as  well  who  either  will  not — as  in  the  case  of 
the  insane — or  for  some  reason  cannot  eat. 

The  best  form  of  infant  nourishment  is  the 
mother's  milk.   A  lively  activity  is  everywhere 
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li^iirig  »lij4 played  to  further  this  view  and  to 
make  nursing  ih»r  fashion  in  places  where  this 
iiioat  natural  of  a  inothtrr's  duti»-s  has  bi.-t?n 
neglertf-d.  Among  the  p«jor,  outward  c<»ndi- 
tions  iiiiike  it  <  if  ten  irnp-.-ssii-le.  at  prffsenl,  f^r 
nioth»-rs  t'>  nurse  tiieir  children  r»:^ii!arly.  Ef- 
forts. tl.*rs>rf<.'re.  are  also  heint;  mailr  to  furnish 
them  with  the  pun.*st  f>ossihle  mi!k  in  'mntles. 
Th»*re  is.  further,  thr  '{uestiou  wLeth»-r  b«j:!td 
is  as  go«jd  as  unboiie*!  milk.  The  latt»:?r.  and 
particularly  the  mothers  milk,  is  the  i.est. 

S»?rum  therapeutics  have  lately  been  enriched 
hy  ti:e  authuritatively  iniursed  dysentery 
sen  I  Hi.  Two  kinds  o:  serum  are  made  fr^ni 
the  iaciili  which  are  the  exciters  of  dysentery. 
— the  ant i  toxin  and  the  bactericide  serum. 
Successful  experiments  with  the  former  have 
been  undertaken  in  Austria.  In  Russia,  too, 
and  in  the  Kusso- Japanese  AVar.  favorable 
results  have  been  thereby  ubtame-h  notably 
in  III  it  iga  ting  and  curtailing  disease. 

The  Historic  Role  of  Chemistry. 

.V  ivnsivieration  v^f  the  r."  -  p.aye^I  Vyci.em- 
istry  ;n  the  ecnomy  of  m-.-iern  c:vilizati«.'n 
leaves  the  lay  mind  astounded  at  the  all-eiii- 
b racing  iTms^  it  h.olds  upon  the  very  moans 
of  mans  existence  and  livelih^vvl.  The  \^ti 
it  plays  is  co m i»it i-a Me  only  to  that  pla y ed  I  y 
money  in  th.e  orvr.r.ary  affairs  vf  the  world. 
It  IS  the  measu:>*  o:  iii'.deru  existence,  the 
oon«i*.ti.'ti  v^f  survival.  Sign.^r  Fate  mo,  pro- 
fessor iti  the  rir.vcr^iry  e:  Home  a!i«i  presi- 
dent of  the  i\nik:ri»s*  o;'  .Vppl:e«i  l'he::;is:ry, 
rxveutix  hflvi  :n  Kv:v.o,  d^'l-ver^xl  an  address 
on  I  lie  ■  '  *:  P-a>*  '^i  mo-ifrn  civilization, 
wh.iv-l'.   ^s   M-ivvU'd    s\    the    .V  .v.. -i .•-".',-.. 

lu  \h  '  ' 


e  cv*u"^*  vv 


IS  >iVvC-.  i»e  sai' 


Agriculture,  in(luHtr>%  surgery,  war,  and  art  are 
all  dependent  largely  on  chemi-stry.  Civil  Kociety 
is  so  constituted  that  the  air  we  breathe,  the  water 
we  drink,  our  daily  food,  everything  we  use,  even 
our  clothes  must  come  under  examination  by  the 
chemist.  It  is  a  predominant  factor  in  the  economy 
of  states  and  an  abounding  .source  of  [)ro.sperity.  .  .  . 
It  would  >eeni  that  the  time-hoiu»rcd  chimera  of  the 
transtiiutability  of  the  metals  hits  reawakened,  but 
in  a  more  concrete  form.  The  conception  which 
obtained  till  lately  of  the  atom  preclude*!  all  notion 
of  the  transnmtability  of  metals  Imt  in  examining 
the  progress  made  in  chemical  and  pliysii-al  theories 
during  the  la.st  few  years  the  idea  of  the  alchemists 
bids  fair  t€>  Ije  realized.  Tlie  tlieory  of  the  electron 
has  banished  fn)m  s<*ience  the  dogma  of  the  un* 
chaugeableness  of  the  chemical  atom,  and  now  we 
may  ho|>efully  speculate  uiK)n  the  transformation 
of  radium  and  other  substances  into  helium.  ...  It 
is  a  fact,  and  not  an  hypothesis  that  the  numerous 
sub>tance.s  specific  or  compound,  which  liave  been 
studied  heretof«ire  can  be  reduced  to  certain  inde- 
composable bodies  from  the  union  of  which  all 
known  sulistances  spring.  It  is  ailmitted  that  these 
elemental  bodies,  which  are  the  same  as  those  which 
are  found  in  the  sun  and  the  stars  are  fornunl  of  the 
same  primonlial  matter,  of  electrons  diiTerently 
condensed,  and  that  these  electrons  are  con.sidered 
to  be  the  result  of  the  condensation  of  a  matter  still 
more  subtle.  Even  the  mind  which  has  had  no 
scieutitic  training  can  ea.sily  imagine  that  the  glory 
of  explaining  the  my.ster}-  of  life  and  its  origin  may 
at  any  moment  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  chemist. 

For  several  years  a  great  part  of  the  labors 
of  the  chemist  has  bet^n  devoted  to  attempts 
to  render  the  existence  of  mankind  independ- 
ent. St »  far  as  p<.>8sible.  of  the  earth's  products, 
an^v  t-^  riM»iace  the  produce  of  agriculture  by 
that  of  the  factory.  ••  The  day  seems  not  far 
distant  when  it  will  be  possible  for  man  to 
obtain  all  the  necessaries  of  life  without  hav- 
inc  recourse  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil." 
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hoiv  that  a  quicker  cure  may  be  had  from  the 
use  of  the  drugs  than  is  promised  by  the  reg- 
ular physician.  In  the  majority  ^f  cases, 
says  Pr.  Wood,  it  is  the  '.ndi8i)08itiou  to  send 
f.r  the  doctor  that  explains  the  self  dosing. 
— not  always  from  the  desire  to  save  money, 
^  ;;;  at  times  from  a  sense  of  shame  in  annoy- 
iuiT  a  I  usy  man  with  some  trivial  complaint 
wliich  the  j^tient  l)elieves  will  yield  to  self- 
tn^atmeut. 

Thiii  feeling  covers  the  use  of  a  large  numlier  of 
the  le:»  objectionable  proprietary  remedies,  such  as 
the  huMiives  but  is  also  the  predominant  factor  Id 
Che  employment  of  the  mont  diabolical  of  them  all, 
ibe  "Mothing  ayrupB,**  with  which  hundreds  of  non- 
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thinking  mothers  are  poisoning  their  children.  One 
of  the  dangers,  which  attend  all  self-medication  but 
apply  with  especial  force  to  the  habit  of  relieving 
seemingly  trivial  complaints,  is  that  some  serious 
trouble,  still  in  its  formative  stage,  when  proper 
treatment  is  most  efficacious,  is  neglected  until  the 
damage  wrought  becomes  irreparable.  For  exam- 
ple, a  man  is  taken  with  what  he  believes  to  be  an 
ordinary  '*  stomach-ache,"  due  to  indigestion,  and 
buys  some  "  pain-killer" or  ** dyspepsia  tablet,"  with 
which  he  experiments  on  himself  for  two  or  three 
days ;  the  physician  called  too  late  finds  appendicitis 
gone  on  to  a  stage,  perhaps,  where  a  fatal  issue  is 
unavoidable.  Again,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  a  feel- 
ing of  languor  is  diagnosed  by  the  doctor-patient  as 
"spring  fever,"  for  which  he  doses  himself  religious- 
ly with  some  stimulating  "blood  purifier,"  while  the 
real  nature  of  the  case  may  be  a  beginning  of  typhoid 
fever.  The  list  of  such  conditions  which  may  and 
do  occur  might  be  drawn  out  ad  infinitum^  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  great  fundamen- 
tal objection  to  all  nostrums. 

This  danger,  it  must  be  confessed,  however,  is  after 
all  a  comparatively  remote  one.  The  great  imminent 
peril  which  threatens  the  life  and  health  of  the  nation 
lies  in  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  these  rem- 
edies contain  poisonous  and  habit- forming  ingre- 
dients. The  most  horrible  instance  of  this  is  the 
'-•soothing  syrups."  These  are  universally  loaded 
down  with  morphine.  The  immediate  deaths  which 
have  followed  an  overdose  of  some  opium-contain- 
ing ''soothing  syrup"  are  numerous  enough,  but 
the  thought  of  the  hundreds  of  children  condemned 
from  the  cradle  to  a  life  of  invalidism,  to  which  the 
grave  is  preferable,  by  the  formation  of  a  morphine 
habit  from  which  the  delicate  nervous  system  is 
never  able  to  recuperate  is  horrible.  The  poor  igno- 
rant mother  is  usually  not  to  blame,  but  the  devil- 
Hhn*-*^  of  the  nostrum-vender  who  deliberately  sets 
out  to  poison  helpless  infants  puts  him  below  the 
murderer  in  criminal  immorality,  and  the  supine- 
ne!4S  of  a  government  which  permits  such  crime  to 
go  unpunished  must  bring  a  blush  of  shame  to  the 
face  of  every  thinking  citizen. 

Another  frequent  offender  of  this  class  is  the 
^  cough  syrup  "  or  "  pectoral."  These  nearly  all  con- 
tain either  opium  or  some  closely  allied  drug.  Those 
of  the  headache  powders  and  other  remedies  for  the 
relief  of  pain  which  do  not  contain  opium  almost 
without  exception  are  preparations  of  acetanilide,  a 
substance  derived  from  coal  tar,  which,  although 
perhaps  not  so  dangerous  as  morphine,  produces 
an  insidious  weakening  of  the  heart  when  used 
repeatedly,  smd  whose  victims  number  into  the 
thousandrt. 

TWO    KINDS    OF   FRAUDS. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  as  the  laxatives, 
ail  the  patent  medicines  are  Sivided  by  Dr. 
Wooii  into  two  classes,  the  inert  and  the 
dangerous.  In  the  latter  group  the  harmful 
drugs  employed  are'  usually  either  opium, 
cocaine,  alcohol,  or  acetanilide.  The  use  of 
these  drugs  is  likely  to  induce  a  craving  for 
more,  and  this  fact,  of  course,  tends  to  assure 
the  future  aale  of  the  "remedies"  containing 


them.  The  inert  nostrum,  on  the  other  hand, 
depends  for  its  prosperity  on  the  large  num- 
ber of  credulous  persons  among  wnom  new 
customers  may  be  recruited. 

It  is  clear  that  the  task  of  the  purveyors  of  inert 
frauds  is  a  more  difficult  one  than  that  of  the  vender 
of  habit-forming  poisons.  But  the  method  of  pro- 
curing new  customers  is  essentially  the  same  in  each 
instance.  To  obtain  fresh  victims  there  is  no  depth 
of  immorality  to  which  the  manufacturer  of  the 
nostrum  will  not  stoop.  The  lies  are  of  manifold 
variety,  but  of  a  few  classic  types. 

The  first  of  these,  which  may  be  denominated  as 
the  lie  simple,  is  the  extravagant  claim  to  cure  all 
sorts  of  conditions,  based  simply  on  the  statement  of 
the  owner  of  the  drug.  Sometimes  these  are  fortified 
by  offer  of  "money  back  if  not  satisfied,"  or  one 
hundred  dollars,  or  a  thousand,  or  a  million, — it 
makes  no  difference,  since  it  is  never  paid, — "for  a 
case  which  cannot  be  cured,"  etc. 

The  second  type  of  falsehood  which  is  used  by 
these  manufacturers  is  the  testimonial  lie.  Some 
obscure  citizen  who  has  been  rescued  from  some  im- 
aginary complaint  spills  his  gratitude  to  the  nos- 
trum manufacturer  in  a  lurid  if  uugrammatical 
epistle.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  not  an  obscure 
citizen,  but  a  prominent  one,  a  Senator,  or  an  ad- 
miral of  the  United  States  navy,  or  some  one  equally 
before  the  public  eye.  Some  of  these  testimonials 
are  absolute  fabrications.  The  boldness  with  which 
nostrum-venders  manufacture  evidence  is  astonish- 
ing, and  only  comprehensible  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  usually  no  legal  punishment. 

THE    DUTY    OF    LEGISLATORS. 

The  effort  to  restrict  the  traflfic  by  law  has 
met  with  strong  opposition.  It  is  argued 
that  America  is  a  free  country,  and  that  each 
individuaPmust  be  permitted  to  use  his  own 
judgment  as  to  what  is  harmful  or  beneficial. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  nearly  every  State  of 
the  Union  the  practice  of  medicine  is  rigidly 
controlled.  Every  applicant  for  a  license  to 
practise  is  required  to  give  satisfactory  proof 
of  his  qualifications.  It  is  no  longer  held 
that  every  one  has  a  right  to  practise  medi- 
cine and  that  each  individual  citizen  must 
use  his  common  sense  in  choosing  an  educated 
physician.  While  in  many  States  there  are 
laws  regulating  the  adulteration  of  foods,  in 
only  one  or  two  States  are  there  laws  pre- 
venting the  sale  of  deadly  poisons  in  the  form 
of  patent  medicines. 

Government  is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  so- 
ciety from  the  depredations  of  persons  whose  moral 
intuitions  are  below  the  average  of  the  people  in 
general.  We  hang  murderers  in  order  that  they 
may  find  no  further  victims ;  we  lock  up  thieves 
that  our  property  may  remain  safe;  we  allow  jMit- 
ent-medicine  monsters  to  murder  and  to  steal  with- 
out restraint.  The  proprietors  of  these  nostrums 
are  to  be  classed  as  moral  perverts,  for  while  they 
may  deceive  the  public  with  various  statements  con- 
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ceming  the  value  of  their  remediea,  they  themselvefl 
are  in  nowise  deceived.  Being  so,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  our  legislative  bodies  to  protect  the  commu- 
nity. The  general  public  does  not,  and  cannot  be 
expected  to,  separate  the  truth  from  the  falsehood 
about  the  value  of  unknown  drugs.  When  the 
poor  uneducated  epileptic  whose  mind  has  been 


enfeebled  by  diaeaae  reads  in  a  respectable  paper 
an  advertiaement  backed  with  some  testimonial  he 
cannot  know  that  the  testimonial  is  false  and  that 
the  claims  are  absolutely  impossible,  but  readily 
becomes  the  dupe  of  the  charlatan,  throwing  away 
both  money  and  life  in  search  of  the  **  Will-o'-the- 
wisp." 


OUR  UNWORTHY  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  LITERATURE. 


PRESENT-DAY  critics  of  literature  in 
more  than  one  country  have  begun  to 
realize  that  letters  are  suffering,  not  only  from 
hasty,  irresponsible  authorship,  but  from 
hasty,  flippant,  and  irresponsible  criticism  as 
well.  Writing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and 
After,  Mr.  Richard  Bagot,  the  English  novel- 
ist, declares  ^^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
present  system  of  reviewing  works  of  fiction 
is  far  from  being  satisfactory  either  to  novel- 
ists or  to  the  general  mass  of  novel- readers.^' 
He  points  to  the  often  ridiculously  contradict- 
ory nature  of  press  notices,  and  cites  from 
his  own  experience  a  case  in  which  a  journal, 
in  error,  printed  in  different  issues  both  a 
highly  flattering  and  a  very  adverse  review  of 
one  of  his  own  books  !  The  perplexed  novel- 
ist constantly  "reads  in  one  leading  organ 
that  he  has  written  a  work  which  places  him 
*in  the  front  rank  of  living  writers  of  fiction,* 
and  in  another  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  very 
rudiments  of  the  art  of  novel- writing."  Mr. 
Bagot  says,  further : 

Id  the  case  of  every  other  branch  of  literature  and 
art,  criticism  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  intrusted  to 
critics  who  are  recognized  authorities  on  the  partic- 
ular subject  dealt  with  by  the  producer  of  the  work 
criticised.  Works  of  fiction  alone  are  in  countless 
instances  relegated  to  the  superficial  and  hasty  judg- 
ment of  reviewers,  who,  as  often  as  not,  lack  that 
authority  which  should  render  them  competent  to 
record  their  opinion  in  the  public  press.  A  novel 
dealing,  we  will  say,  with  foreign  life  is  reviewed, 
perhaps,  by  a  critic  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
people  and  of  the  country  in  which  the  scene  of  the 
hook  in  question  is  laid.  How,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
such  a  critic  to  be  a  sound  and  reliable  guide  either 
to  author  or  public  ? 

Hysterical  American  Criticism. 

(Gertrude  Atherton,  writing  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Argonaut,  takes  exception  to  that  period- 
ical's characterization  of  Edith  Wharton  as 
**  the  foremost  woman  novelist  of  the  United 
SUtes."     She  says : 

Those  that  are  carried  away  by  booming  and  blind- 
ed by  snecess  and  they  are  more  numerous  than 
sheep— have  only  to  glance  bsek  and  ponder  for  a 
nunnenc  upon  the  furoru  of  other  yearn  to  realise 


what  this  sort  of  thing  amounts  to.  Some  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  Am61ie  Rives  was  heralded  as 
**the  greatest  genius  since  Shakespeare,''  and  every 
scribe  took  up  the  cry  with  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
whose  mission  it  is  ever  to  be  in  fashion.  Ten  years 
ago,  and  for  several  subsequent  years,  Mrs.  Craigie 
had  a  boom  in  London  quite  as  persistent  and  ex- 
travagant. She  was  **the  greatest  novelist  since 
George  Eliot. **  Comment  is  unnecessary.  In  1898, 
I  think  it  was,  an  American  that  had  just  come 
over  to  London  told  me,  literally  with  an  expression 
of  awe  in  his  eyes, —he  was  young  and  enthusiastic, 
—that  the  great  American  novel  had  been  written— 
"  Richard  Carvel "— "  everybody  said  so."  About  the 
same  time  I  saw  a  serious  discussion  in  an  American 
literary  journal  as  to  whether  "Janice  Meredith" 
would  be  considered  as  great  an  historical  novel  a 
hundred  years  hence  as  at  the  present  date.  Then 
came  Mary  Johnston  with  her  knightly  and  polished 
English.  She  fairly  inflamed  the  sober  pages  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  and  there  was  no  doubt  in  any- 
body's mind  that  another  fixed  star  had  arisen.  As 
far  as  I  know,  the  success  of  the  last  three  authors 
was  entirely  spontaneous,  and  also  legitimate,— they 
responded  to  the  public  mood  of  the  moment.  But 
there  is  no  question  whatever  of  the  prolonged  and 
systematic  booming  of  the  first  two ;  and  however 
innocent  they  may  have  been  of  direct  effort,  the 
booming  was  the  result  of  the  same  human  weak- 
ness that  has  prompted  Mrs.  Wharton's,— the  ine- 
radicable and  most  mischievous  weakness  of  snob- 
bery. All  three  of  these  writers  have  sufficient  merit 
to  furnish  an  excuse  for  loud  and  continued  publio 
worship,  but  not  one  of  them  has  the  remotest  claim 
to  greatness,  nor  ever  had  a  chance  of  endurance. 
.  .  .  Although  no  one  would  listen  to  me  at  the 
time,  I  predicted  the  inevitable  end  of  Am^lie  Rives 
and  Mrs.  Craigie.  The  former  had  talent  without 
brain,  and  the  lattej  brain  without  talent.  I  am 
quite  as  ready  to  predict  Mrs.  Wharton's.  Five 
years  from  now  she  will  have  worked  out  her  thin 
vein  of  ore,  her  friends  will  have  wearied,  and  the 
public  and  critics  will  be  excited  over  some  new 
*' genius,"  who,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  mistakes 
an  accident  for  genuine  popularity. 

"  lrres|>on8iblllty  "  In  Germany. 

A  scathing  denunciation  of  literary  and 
dramatic  criticism  in  Germany  is  contributed 
to  the  Deutsche  Revue  by  Rudolf  von  Gottschall. 
This  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  uncertainty  of 
dramatic  success  and  of  the  artificiality  of 
criticism,  declares  that  what  is  killing  dra- 
matic criticism  to-day  is  the  vast  number  of 
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works  of  light  literature  submitted  to  jour- 
LAlists  ik\\t\  publishers,  which  are  accepted  or 
reject«-d  s. •itly  fU  the  ground  of  their  jKissi- 
ri!iiic:s  as      good  sellers." 

Ill  !*'riii«fr  liny**,  the  author  came  into  close  touch 
Willi  tr.r  publisht'r,  who  was  frequently  a  man  of 
d>t;L'-Ti-'ri  aM<i  jiicluinent.  Now,  however,  tlie  an- 
tiiT  i>  iiiiH-ruieut  upon  iJie  critical  faculty  of  a  pro- 
c.i^uiiii^  i.t)niinitree.  So  long  as  publishers  enter- 
uiLtrl  a  jifrsiiiial  interest  in  writers  they  would 
publish  what  Ihey  deemed  of  literary  or  scientitlc 
valur.  eVf  11  though  they  promised  but  little  pecun- 
'ar>  ^ucoe-*>.  To -day  all  this  has  changed.  Fub- 
l>Lii:»c  riMiipauies  know  only  the  tigures  on  the 
prutt-acid  lo^s  Iwiger.  Kverything  else  is  of  no  ac- 
cuuur 

Daiiy  uewspaper  criticism  of  works  of  lit- 
ertrurt-  aiii]  the  drama  this  writer  believes  to 
l«r  Worthless  and  pernicious.  Tin-re  are.  he 
Sirs  bill  few  dramatic  critics  of  w(Mght  in 
^irniiany.  •*  In  gem^ral.  the  journalist  regards 
Cn:;iiiiK-  criticism  as  a  cliance  tield  wliere 
yoGDk:  mi*n  may  win  tlieir  spurs,  and  in  which 
Uii  re p«> Tiers  may  oecasi«»nally  vault  when 
llrj  an*  tired  of  deserihing  collisions  be- 
tT^u  ice-wa^uns  and  automobiles.'* 

Pais  lierman  writer  is  very  severe  on  the 
hisie  witli  which  dramatic  criticism  is  ])enned 
in  <irni:an  dailies.  The  night- work  of  tlie 
dr*D*iiti»:  critic,  who  must  the  very  morning 
ifier  ;he  play  furnish  a  decisive  judgment, 
riLLOt  hut  smell  of  the  lamp.  This  over- 
hifity  work,  he  aays.  is  ])rovincial  rather  than 
rhar^cl^risiic  of  a  great  city  like  Berlin. 
Par.fi.  which  is  beyontl  doubt  the  foreiuost 
iLeatrical  c»^nter  of  the  world,  is  quite  satis- 
Sei  :o  have  the  best  papers  review  the  theat- 
r.":*.  w.currences  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

As  Bad  in  France. 

Marcel  Prevost,  the  well-known  Parisian 
critic.  ..n  iVie  other  hand,  sees  a  •*  book  crisis  " 
i?:.iieD>iiQ^  in  France,  and  thinks  tliat  one  of 
inv  eli.t'f  reast^ns  for  the  failing  condition  of 
Ci'^  b<.'<>k  trade  lies  in  unsatisfactory  book- 
rtv.ewing.  If  the  leaders  of  literary  or- 
iLo^ioxy  are  blind,  he  declares,  both  critic 
aod  reader  are  bound  to  fall  into  the  ditch. 
Wntins:  in  the  Paris  Figaro,  he  says  :  "We 
ti:a.I  Lave  to  establish  something  like  honest 
rnticibni  and  Boiuetliing  like  intelligent  and 
in*l^'pehdeQt  criticism  ;  but  how  many  Paris 
DeTspapers  can  to-day  boast  of  intelligent 
and  independent  criticism  ?  " 

Snobbary  and  Fashionable  Authorship. 

IL  Octave  Usanne,  writing  in  La  Grande 
firmr  (Paria),  flnda  no  longer  a  definite  na- 
tMMl  ItieimCim  an  Vnao^  QmaaMsj^  or  Bng- 


land,  and  alleges  an  increasing  indifference  to 
literature  «'ii  the  part  of  all  classes  of  society. 

A  novel,  no  matter  how  |?rcat,  no  longer  makes  a 
great  sens^ition  in  tlu*  intellectual  world.  The  "lit^ 
era ry  event "  has  di.sjippeared.  IndifTercnce  in  the 
matter  of  literature  is  increasing  each  day.  and  is 
affecting  every  (rla>s,  liarely  now  do  we  hear  of 
people  taking  lN>oks  with  them  on  a  summer's  outr- 
ing.  People  complain  of  the  lack  of  time  to  devote 
to  novel-reading,  life  l)eing  so  strenuous  in  every 
phase.  The  attractions  of  the  automobile,  dining 
out,  bridge,  and  poker  have  superceded  every  liter- 
ary attraction.  The  reiuling  of  novels  has  given 
way  to  the  perusiil  of  illustrated  magazines  filled 
with  pictures  which  n»tiuire  no  mental  efft»rt  for 
their  understanding.  Outdoor  life  luis  bred  a  kind 
of  positivism  in  the  way  of  thinking,  men  busying 
themselves  now  for  immediate,  not  prospective,  re- 
sults, the  pa>^»«ion  for  •^ix'ed  seeming  to  have  brought 
witli  it  a  corresponding  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
minutes  and  the  necessity  of  doing  things  in  a  mini- 
mum of  tinu'. 

Add«*il  to  tlie  sum  of  evils  which  are  un- 
deniiining  ni(>ih.*rn  litt^'atun*  is  the  fact  tliat 
too  many  writers  are  pruducing.  Says  M. 
Uzanne  : 

The  desire  for  literary  fame  is  noticed  on  every 
hand.  Men  and  women  of  fashion  have  l)ecome  in- 
fected with  the  itch  to  shine  in  letters.  Emotional 
women  who  have  fiad  a  few  sentiment^il  adventures 
imagine  they  have  lived  a  "soul-moving  romance." 
This  they  proceed  t^i  put  into  novel  shape  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Kncouraged  then  by  the  indiscriminate 
praise  of  tlie  press,  they  take  to  novel-writing  as  a 
profession,  and  every  year  turn  out  some  two  or 
three  novels.  Men  translate  their  flirtatious  into 
literature  in  order  to  attra<"t  society's  attention  to- 
wanl  themst*lves.  .  .  .  SnobU^ry  is  the  mark  of 
fashionable  authorship.  On  the  eve  of  the  produc- 
tion of  liis  work  the  fitshionable  writer  gives  a  re- 
ception at  which  the  event  is  discussed.  Journalists 
and  critics  alxMind  at  such  functions,  and  so  the 
writer  assures  himself  or  herself  a  good  send-otf. 
Nor  do  these  i>er.sons  neglect  the  interview,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  they  invite  on  all  (K'casions,  and  in 
which  they  air  their  literary  dandyism  as  well  as 
ail  vert  ise  their  work.  Profit  as  well  as  lionor  is  the 
cry  of  the  society  writer  whose  knowledge  of  adver- 
tising is  w<irihy  of  the  lK*st  tnulitions  of  modern 
commerce. 

Our  Unworthy  Conception  of  Literature. 

It  all  coiiifs.  says  the  fjondon  yltvf(/f> my  edi- 
torially, of  our  low  c()ucei)tit>n  of  the  function 
of  literature. 

Our  great  fault  i^  that  we  come  more  and  more  to 
look  upon  literature  as  an  entertainment,  a  refuge 
from  the  trriubleof  living,  instead  of  the  greatest  aid 
to  living  which  an  tige,  which  is  not  an  age  of  faith, 
has  left  to  it.  But  for  our  acquaintance  with  litera- 
ture we  should  find  in  the  l)eauty  of  a  sunset,  or  a 
noble  detwl,  or  human  love,  n<jt  a  quarU*r  of  what  we 
find  in  them  now.  Literature,  in  fact,  makes  life,  en- 
larges the  capacity  of  every  man,  doubles  or  trebles 
his  power  to  feel  and  to  do. 
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SLOW  GROWTH   OF  THE   FRENCH   NAVY. 


THE  Russo-Japanese  War  taught  tlie  na- 
tions that  supremacy  on  the  sea  demands 
the  most  rapid  and  the  most  powerful  and 
uniform  means  and  weapons  of  warfare, — 
what  military  men  call  '-unities  of  combat." 
The  increase  in  the  range  of  artillery  and  the 
new  instruments  of  long  sight  have  made  it 
possible,  according  to  a  writer  (who  signs  his 
article  with  the  initials  ^'  G.  C")  in  Jj  Illustra- 
tion (Paris),  to  carry  on  deadly  warfare  at 
distances  hitherto  unknown.  For  instance, 
at  the  battle  of  Tsushima  the  fighting  was  at 
distances  of  from  7,000  to  8,000  meters.  To 
fight  so  widely  separated,  says  this  writer, 
armies  must  have  great  unities  at  their 
disposal,  and  nothing  but  powerful  and  suf- 
ficiently protected  artillery  can  make  this 
possible. 

The  English  cruiser  Dreadnought,  whicli 
was  recently  launched  at  Portsmouth,  is  the 
ideal  modern  battleship.  She  is  a  ship  of 
18,000  tons'  displacement,  armed  with  guns 
of  305  millimeters.  Her  engines  are  of  23,000 
horsepower,  and  she  is  expected  to  develop 
a  speed  of  21  knots  an  hour.  France  does 
not  lack  initiative,  but  it  is  possible  that  she 
has  received  a  spur  from  the  example  of 
England  and  Germany,  continues  this  writer. 
Germany  has  on  the  stocks  cruisers  of  the 
type  of  the  Dreadnought.  It  is  probable  that 
all  the  warships  of  the  future  will  be  of  at 
least  18,000  tons.  France  is  now  hastening 
the  construction  of  a  few  cruisers  of  15,000 
tons  which  were  ordered  in  1900,  before  it 
was  considered  so  necessary  to  have  ships  of 
18,000  tons,  running,  on  the  average,  21  knots 
an  hour. 

These  ships  now  under  construction  are  expected 
to  rug  18  knots  an  hour.  When  they  were  ordered 
(in  1900)  they  were  considered  large  enough  and  of 
excellent  speed.  They  are  the  Patrie,  the  JusHcCy 
the  R^puhliquey  the  LiberUy  the  VtrlUy  and  the 
D&mocratie.  Two  of  them,  the  R^publique  and  the 
PatrUj  are  already  afloat.  They  will  be  in  commis- 
sion in  October.  The  others  will  cruise  for  tlie  first 
time  in  the  spring  of  1907,  and  be  in  commission  at 
the  end  of  the  same  year.  They  are  working  day 
and  night  in  the  shipyards  at  Seyne,  where  the 
PaPrie  and  the  Justice  are  being  finished. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  says  this  writer, 
that  Frenchmen  do  not  slight  their  work,  and 
when  the  ships  are  done  they  will  be  well  done ; 
but,  hard  as  the  builders  have  worked,  they 
have  taken  six  years  to  build  six  cruisers,  and 
even  now  only  two  of  them  are  done.  France 
is  very  far  from  the  results  obtained  in  Eng- 


land. The  Dreadnought,  put  on  the  stocks 
barely  five  months  before,  was  launched  at 
the  end  of  last  February,  and  will  be  in  active 
service  before  the  year  is  out.  "  We  do  not 
expect  to  rival  England,  as  England  is  the 
possessor  of  incomparable  means  of  action ; 
but  we  do  hope  that  the  time  may  come  when 
we  can  build  a  great  battleship  in  three  years. 
The  hope  is  not  extravagant." 

During  a  recent  debate,  the  Minister  of 
Marine  (Secretary  of  the  Navy)  declared 
that  France  must  make  a  great  effort  from 
this  moment  onward  if  she  is  to  maintain  the 
advanced  position  she  now  holds  by  reason  of 
her  submarines.  England,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  are  hurrying  the  construction 
of  new  submersibles.  France's  programme 
of  the  year  1900  promised  22  submarines. 
They  have  all  been  built,  and  most  of  them 
are  now  in  service.  In  1908,  France  expects 
to  have  finished  18  new  submarines,  and  in 
1909  she  will  have  20  more. 

French  statesmen  and  naval  experts  frankly 
admit  that  the  republic  builds  her  ships  **far 
more  slowly  than  should  any  power  which 
desires  to  possess  a  real  war  fleet."  The 
building  also  costs  her  more  money  than  her 
rivals.  Why  is  this?  ^'/t^rt w cm wy  (London), 
in  a  recent  editorial  article,  attempts  to  answer 
the  question.     It  says  : 

The  French  shipbuilding  Industry  is  neither  ao 
well  organized  nor  so  well  furnished  as  is  that  of 
England,  and  the  cause  thereof  is  not  far  to  seek ; 
in  England,  at  all  events  for  some  considerable  num- 
ber of  years  now,  a  certain  continuity  of  naval  policy 
has  been  followed  by  the  responsible  authorities  of 
the  nation,  whereas  in  France  no  man  could  tell 
what  the  morrow  might  bring  forth.  .  .  .  Uncer- 
tainty, lack  of  any  guarantee  for  the  future,  is  the 
most  deadly  of  all  diseases  from  which  a  conBtmo- 
tive  poUcy  can  suflfer;  and  thus  it  has  been  In 
F  ran  CO  that,  whUi?  other  nations  have  lieen  going 
lilietid  ^vi[h  fi  certain  rhythziiicHt  expaiiHiort,  ber  pn^g- 
re.H8^   »^uch  a»  it   has   b«eu^   ha£>   \y^eu.  by   11  tn  and 

Apaft  from  tbe  indu^trJAl  quentiour  there  is  ati^ 
Qtber^  equally  grave^  which  vi^xes  the  m>uIb  of  coti^ 
Htructora  and  economi;?t!i  in  1^' ranee:  this  is  the  want 
of  foresight  ou  the  iwrt  of  tho^  who  are  rcapon^hU 
for  w&rship  consstruetiou.  It  is  had  enough  to  work 
by  Ht.^  and  fiiart^  Ui  have  a  hoc  fit  followed  by  a 
cold  one  in  voting  credits  in  the  Cliamb^r,  but  wont 
of  all  li  it  whtiD,  by  waul  of  ordinjvry  prud^inc^ 
^hipB  are  kept  waiting  after  they  are  built.  .  »  , 

That  *Hh6y  do  some  thioga  better  m  France"  wv 
b\\  cbt^'ffully  admit,  but  ia  tb&  matiai^<?ment  i>C 
tbdr  naval  yards  aud  in  thvtr  i^UlpbiilldiLig  our 
neighbors  seem  to  have  aomethitag  to  l^arn 
outside^  ^_^^ 
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THE  NL\TCH  INDUSTRY  IX  SWEDEN. 


^^.'-aiLs'  smdr  of  the  mMch 
Lroc^oct  Sveiem  from  the 
SL.7&Z  posBt  of  Tiev.  Mis.  K.  Has- 
t»  5v>^iis2!  Kciil  reformer,  contrib- 
lo  i5»e  -v<v«r  Ttdgirtri  (Stockholm)  a  long 
dcscripciTY  &rbcI«L  from  vhich  ve  qaote  and 


tAe  riocs  interesting  portions. 
Med  of  lie  c-baerranons  of  this  writer  were 
made  as  T>ial'>2m.  the  center  of  the  match 
indnsSTT.  th«  rr>inct  of  whose  factories  is 
knowTi  ibe  w:r^  over.  Tiiaholm  is  the 
center  of  m  w^eH-to-do.  prosperous  commnnity. 
The  Vnlean  Mamifartnring  Company,  of  thai 
dST.  vas  established  in  1S6S  bv  the  Swedish 
Banm  tob  Essen,  and  employs  at  the  present 
daj  focr  thoosand  men  and  girls,  which  is 
twcKtliizds  of  the  population  of  the  town.  In 
the  earlier  days  of  its  history  the  enterprise 
was  forced  to  contend  with  many  difficulties. 
Its  coital  was  seTeral  times  exhausted,  and 
the  factory  itself  more  than  once  destroyed 
bj  fire.  It  is  Uydmj,  however,  a  model,  up- 
tfrdase  factory,  with  modem  working  methods 
aad  improved  machinery.  In  the  year  1 890 
the  diTidends  were  20  to  30  per  cent.  Within 
ive  years  they  had  reached  from  70  to  85 
per  eent.  SeTeral  years  ago  the  company 
■old  its  entire  plant  to  the  match  trust     A 


good  idea  of  its  eaming  capacity  may  be 
gained  from  the  faot  that.  wh:>  ::*  inresteii 
capital  was  500.000  kry>r.er  vapprx^ximately 
♦  UO.OOOV  the  prioe  paii  Vy  the  tnist  for  the 
entire  plant  was  T. 500. 000  kroner  lapproxi- 
mately  It^.OOO.OOOV  The  trust  now  controls 
fire  other  maich-!r.anufactur:ng  com'^ms  in 
differvat  parts  of  Sweden. 

An  analysis  of  the  manufacturing  procecw 
follows.  inc'udinjT  a  description  of  the  dangers 
from  sulphur  poisoning.  In  the  making  of 
the  match  cases  auvi  sticks  wo  v.:  on  and  chil- 
dren are  largely  eir.ployed.  Tiie  mechanical 
work  is  done  by  machinery,  wiiich  turns  out 
fifty  thousanvi  cases  daily.  In  oriier  to  keep 
the  air  as  pure  as  |x»ssible.  the  working  girls 
are  placet!  each  one  in  a  small  separate  room, 
with  a  special  fan  fi>r  th.e  exix'lling  of  the 
poisonous  gases.  The  management  is  liberal 
and  progressive  in  caring  for  its  working 
people.  There  is  a  good  library,  and  health 
and  accident  insurance  for  the  workers.  The 
corporation  holds  real  estate  for  sale  on  terms 
which  extend  up  to  fifty  years,  on  easy  pay* 
ments.  The  disadvantagies  of  the  business 
lie  chiefly  in  the  fact  that,  r^cardless  of  sani- 
tary conditions,  human  strength  and  health 
must  be  eventually  sacrificed  in  following  it. 


INSURANCE  AGAINST  STRIKES  IN  GERMANY. 


THE  idea  of  insurance  against  strikes  seems 
to  have  appeared  almost  simultaneously 
is  several  eotintries.  M.  Pierre  Saint  Girons, 
writing  in  the  Comsptmdant  (Paris)  of  May 
10.  slates  that  it  is  met  with  in  Sweden,  Aus- 
tria, the  United  States,  and  Germany,  but 
that  it  has  foitnd  the  most  favorable  soil  in 
the  last-named  country. 

As  strikes  have  became  an  almost  normal 
risk  in  indtistrial  undertakings,  the  loss  which 
they  may  cause  mtist  enter  ibto  the  calctila- 
tioos  of  every  employer.  Many  indtistries 
also  live  in  a  state  of  reciprocal  dependence  ; 
and  whUe  prosperity  may  be  common  to  all, 
^  the  ruin  of  one  often  brings  in  its  train  the 
min  of  others.  All  industries  are  interested 
in  reducing  the  risks  of  strikes.  Why  not, 
^  therefore,  divide  the  risks  among  all  in  such 
a  way  as  to  equalise  the  loss?  Insurance 
seeks  to  attain  this  end. 

Many  experts  maintain  that  the  principle 

4  tasaiaiiea  eannot  be  applied  to  the  risks  of 

A  strike  being  a  voluntary  action, 


it  is  not  considered  technically  a  suitable  risk 
to  insure  against  The  writer  contends  that 
such  insurance  is  neither  so  illegitimate*  dan- 
gerous, useless,  or  impossible  as  its  opponents 
pretend.  What  he  advocates,  however,  is 
rather  a  system  of  mutual  insurance  of  the 
small  employers  among  themselves  with  the 
object  of  collecting  a  fund  sufficient  to  indem- 
nify all  the  members. 

THK   MUTUAL   PRINCIPUB. 

This  principle  has  not  yet  found  complete 
realisation  in  Germany,  though  it  has  got  be- 
yond the  phase  of  theoretical  discussion.  The 
idea  was  first  suggested  in  1897,  but  it  was 
not  till  January,  1904,  that  it  was  taken  up 
with  interest  In  connection  with  the  strike 
at  Crimmitschau,  in  Saxony,  the  employers 
decided  to  band  themselves  together  in  a 
large  association  to  resist  the  demands  of  the 
workers.  In  April  of  the  same  year  a  Cen- 
tral Bureau  of  German  Fatronal  Syndicates 
was  instituted,  but  in  June  certain  rivalries 
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caused  a  diviaion  into  two  groups,  one  group 
being  formed  to  represent  the  smaller  indus- 
tries. Absolute  unity,  consequently,  was  not 
attained,  but  a  short  time  ago  the  rival  organi- 
zations concluded  a  cartel  •  treaty.  Round 
these  two  centers  many  small  unions  have 
been  formed,  all  with  the  identical  aim  of 
mutual  aid  against  strikes,  and  all  assuring 
to  the  members  the  right  of  a  proportionate 
indemnity, — that  right,  be  it  remembered,  be- 
ing dependent  on  the  illegitimacy  of  the 
strike. 


But  there  are  strikes  and  strikes, 
surance  ought  not  to  be  applied  ind 
nately  in  every  case,  continues  the  writ 
claim  to  indemnity  should  be  refused 
of  strikes  due  to  evident  provocatioi 
part  of  the  employer  or  his  unjustifi 
fusal  to  accede  to  the  legitimate  dem 
liis  workers.  But  who  is  to  decide  t 
ter  ?  With  organization  and  insurance 
not  employers  possess  practically  i 
power,  and  make  any  resistance  on  t 
of  the  workers  impossible  ? 


THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  SUN. 


FOR  centuries  man  has  tried  to  determine 
the  temperature  of  the  incandescent 
torch  that  he  calls  "the  sun."  M.  Henri  de 
Parville,  writing  in  Les  Annahs  (Paris),  now 
declares  that  astronomers,  doctors,  and  chem- 
ists have  tried  in  vain  to  solve  the  problem, 
and,  looking  at  it  in  one  way,  he  says,  their 
conclusions  are  amusing.  The  estimates  of 
the  solar  temperature  have  varied  with  the 
epochs  and  the  minds  of  men, — doubling, 
tripling,  and  quadrupling.  The  figures  have 
progressed  from  a  few  thousands  to  millions 
of  degrees  centigrade.*  Scientists  have  never 
come  to  any  special  agreement. 

Father  Secchi,  of  Rome,  fixe<l  the  solar 
temperature  at  several  million  degrees.  Wa- 
terston  and  Erikson  were  of  his  opinion,  but 
Frenchmen  have  been  much  less  generous. 
"  First  we  gave  it  20,000  degrees  ;  then  we 
laughed  at  our  extravagance."  According 
to  the  experiments  of  Pouillet,  Soret,  and 
Desains,  and  according  to  Vicaire's  estimate, 
the  sun's  heat  was  between  1,400  and  1,700 
degrees.  Thirty  years  ago  the  reaction  came. 
M.  Violle  experimented  in  two  different  ways, 
and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  sun's  surface  must  be 
somewhere  between  2,000  and  3,000  degrees. 
Rosetti  halted  at  5,773  degrees,  and  the 
American,  Langley,  admitted  that  it  might 
be  6,085  degrees.  Very  recently,  Wilson 
settled  upon  the  figure  6,590  (centigrade). 
The  most  authoritative  conclusions  vary  from 
a  very  low  figure  to  double  that  figure,  and 
probably  the  truth  lies  in  the  interme(iiate 
estimate. 

Henry  Moissan,  of  the  Institute  of  France, 


♦To  reduce  centigrade  temperature  to  Fahrenheit, 
multiply  by  1.8.  The  reMult  will  be  above  or  below  the 
Fahrenheit  freezing-point,  32**. 


believes  that  the  medium  figure  is  the 
one.  Moissan,  who  is  an  eminent  < 
has  succeeded  in  boiling  all  the  tei 
bodies,  and  he  has  distilled  all  the  m 
his  electric  oven.  Naturally,  his  disti 
were  accomplished  with  more  or  less  di 
but  his  conclusions  weje  sure.  His 
ing  is  very  clear  and  simple.  He  has  ( 
gold,  platinum,  copper,  molybdena,  tu 
titanium,  and  other  things.  He  has 
everything  to  boil  and  to  throw  off  steai 
fact  seems  wonderful,  because  it  has  1 
hard  for  us  to  fuse  some  of  our  meta 
we  know,  the  sun  contains  the  same 
bodies  found  on  the  earth.  In  the  su 
bodies  aie  in  fusion  and  in  vapor, 
quently,  the  sun  must  have  a  temperat 
the  temperature  of  Moissar's  electri< 
Now.  the  question  is,  What  is  that  t< 
ture  ?  It  is  the  temperature  of  an 
arc.  ^^iolle  has  found  that  the  mt 
temperature  of  the  electric  arc  is  3, 
grees.  So  we  may  conclude  that  the 
ature  of  the  sun's  surface  is  3,500 
(very  approximately).  Moissan  drawi 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  earthly  U 
ture  is  Uken  by  atmospheric  pressare. 
sure  plays  an  important  part  in  temp 
Vapors  under  pressure  exact  an  extra 
of  heat  for  their  formation.  As  thej 
on  the  ^\m  is  much  greater  than  the  | 
on  the  earth,  it  would  appear  that  the  « 
of  3,500  degrees  is  too  low.  To  eayij 
that  figure  must  be  the  minimum.  I 
M.  de  Parville,  in  conclusion,  we  can 
that  we  have  fixed  the  solar  tern pe rait 
nitely.  The  most  that  we  can  say  is 
have  narrowed  our  cirelR,  and  thnt  thi 
conclusion  lies  between  Viollo^a 
3,500  degrees  and  Wilsoa*! 


Viollo's  f^t^j 
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THE  STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  CUBA. 


AT  a  recent  official  celebration  of  an  anni- 
versary of  the  University  of  Havana,  Dr. 
E.  B.  Orrero  Echeverria  delivered  an  address 
reviewing  the  history  of  public  education  in 
Cuba  for  the  past  two  centuries.  This  speech 
was  reported  in  the  Revista  de  la  Faculdad  de 
Ldras  y  Ciencias  (Review  of  Literature  and 
Science),  and  from  it  we  gain  some  interest- 
ing information. 

Although  during  all  the  eighteenth  century 
there  were  convent  and  theological  schools, 
the  real  history  of  public  education  on  the 
island  begins  in  1783,  when  the  Sociedad 
Patriolica  was  founded.  Among  other  mat- 
ters, this  undertook  the  direction  of  public 
instruction  in  elementary  subjects,  and  num- 
l»ers  of  schools  were  at  once  opened.  This 
movement  continued,  insufficient,  but  good  of 
its  kind,  until  1842,  when  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment took  over  the  management  of  these 
schools.  Up  to  this  time,  the  situation  had 
been  as  follows :  Cuban  society  was  founded 
on  the  slave-holding  idea,  which  inevitably 
creates  two  classes, — a  small  upper  class  very 
highly  educated  and  a  large  lower  class  to- 
tally in  ignorance.  The  schools  of  the  So- 
ciedad Fatriotica  had  alleviated  somewhat 
the  denseness  of  the  ignorance  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  the  upper  classes  were  among 
the  most  highly  cultivated,  and  even  learned, 
in  the  new  world,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  richer  families  receiving  their  education 
in  the  best  schools  and  universities  of  Europe. 


After  1842,  the  Spanish  Government  al- 
most totally  neglected  the  schools,  and  they 
fell  into  a  deplorable  condition,  only  some- 
what helped  by  a  few  good  private  schools 
established  by  those  great  educators,  the  Jes- 
uit fathers.  The  unsuccessful  insurrection 
between  186S  and  1878  was  largely  the  work 
of  the  educated  classes,  and  after  their  defeat 
it  was  natural  for  the  Spanish  authorities  to 
throw  more  and  more  influence  with  the  lower 
and  more  ignorant  families  who  had  been 
loyal  to  the  government.  During  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century  the  condition  of  edu- 
cation in  general,  and  of  public  instruction  in 
particular,  was  at  the  lowest  ebb. 

The  provisional  government  of  the  Ameri- 
cans took  hold  of  the  matter,  and  a  definite 
attempt  was  made  to  organize  a  system  on 
modern  and  scientific  lines.  Dr.  Echeverria 
speaks  with  unalloyed  praise  of  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Americans,  and  says  it  has 
been  of  the  most  enormous  value  to  the  coun- 
try. He  gives  many  figures  showing  the 
really  amazing  increase  in  the  number  of 
schools,  teachers,  and  pupils,  and  says  that 
the  effect  on  Cuban  society  is  revolutionary. 
He  also  mentions  the  great  benefit  to  Cuban 
families  which  is  given  by  the  opportunity 
for  the  women  to  earn  their  living  in  a  con- 
genial and  suitable  occupation  instead  of  being 
imprisoned,  according  to  the  old  Spanish  ideal, 
within  the  walls  of  their  homes,  engaged  in 
trivial  and  futile  pastimes. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


AT  the  present  moment  there  is  traveling 
through  Germany  and  lecturing  in  its 
greater  cities  a  certain  Dr.  Ernst  Homeffer, 
the  object  of  whose  peregrinations  and  dis- 
courses is  to  preach  the  <<  philosophy  of  the 
religion  of  the  future."  In  collaboration  with 
his  brother,  August  Homeffer,  he  has  recently 
published  a  work  entitled  "  The  Classic  Ideal," 
in  which  he  embodies  his  views  about  religion 
and  its  bearing  on  man*s  life.  Far,  however, 
from  being  an  advocate  of  any  existing  type 
of  religion,  least  of  all  of  Christianity,  the 
doctor  counsels  men  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
all  present  beliefs,  as  being  will-enslaving, 
and  to  return  to  the  form  of  mental  religion 
which  guided  the  best  spirits  of  antiquity. 
This  religion  was,  of  coarse,  a  lifelong  course 
of  self -discipline,  which  produced  the  classic 


calm  that  marked  the  method  of  conduct  of 
the  ancients.     Says  Dr.  Horneffer  : 

Ancient  culture  was  based  on  a  strongly  religions 
foundation, — the  essence  of  each  man's  religion  be- 
ing a  highest  personal  good  {summium.  bonum) 
which  he  placed  before  him  and  the  active  striving 
for  which  colored 'his  whole  existence.  The  best 
religion  of  the  ancients  was  a  religion  conceived  on 
an  individualistic  basis,  the  central  notion  being 
that  if  each  man  lived  up  to  his  ideal  in  practice, 
then  the  world  must  sensibly  improve  thereby,  not 
only  in  the  actual  generation,  but  in  the  generations 
that  followed.  Christianity,  either  through  its 
teachers  or  its  followers,  appears  to  be  careless  of 
the  future.  Europe  to-day  has  no  religion  that 
lives  up  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  —  re-ligio, 
something  binding.  The  faiths  that  govern  the 
masses  are  not  even  good  **  working  hypotheses"  of 
life,  since  they  do  not  teach  a  man  reliance  on  his 
own  personal  worth.  •  ,  ,  The  world  has,  howQVQr^ 
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arrived  at  a  point  at  which  it  must  decide  definitely. 
It  must  speak  openly,  for  the  fate  of  countless  gen- 
erations depends  on  the  decision. 

The  doctor  goes  on  to  point  out  that  as 
states  look  after  the  political  and  industrial 
interests  of  not  only  the  present  race  but  also 
of  the  races  of  the  future,  the  obligation  in- 
cumbent on  thera  to  provide  for  the  mental 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  posterity  is  a  para- 
mount one.  This,  as  a  naturally  adverse 
critic,  Dr.  Rittelmeyer,  in  Die  ChrutUche  Welt 
(Leipsic),  points  out,  in  reviewing  the  work 
in  question,  is  a  recurrence  of  the  principles 
advocated  by  Schopenhauer  in  his  State-Plii- 
losophy.     Says  Dr.  Horneffer  : 

When  Europe  threw  off  the  feudal  yoke  her  com- 
merce began  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds  ;  her  vast 
industries  became  possible,  and  political  freedom 
ensued.  When,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  she  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  she  made  the  first  stdp  toward 
spiritual  emancipation.  She  remained  satisfied, 
however,  to  repose  on  her  laurels,  and  her  apathy 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  leaders  of  Christian 
thought,  in  order  to  keep  her  mentally  enslaved.  .  .  . 
When  men  cease  to  surrender  their  free  will  and 
exploit  the  potential  good  that  is  in  them,  without 
reference  to  any  specific  form  of  religion,  then  a 
renaissance  will  have  taken  place  which  will  mean 
an  eventual  return  of  mankind  to  the  universalism 
of  the  ancients,  in  which  true  ideals  of  brotherhood, 
justice,  and  beauty  governed  the  world.  .  .  .  Free- 
dom of  conscience  is  as  essential  to  the  total  welfare 
of  men  as  freedom  of  commerce  is  essential  to  their 
material  prosperity.  This  freedom  of  conscience  is 
Impossible  under  the  principles  of  faith  and  practice 
that  obtain  in  the  religions  of  the  actual  time,  in 
which  the  theory  of  hell  is  the  mainstay  of  the 
churches,  not  the  love  of  a  supreme  being  or  of  one's 
fellows. 

Cowardice,  thinks  the  doctor,  prevents  men 
seeing  the  artificiality  of  modern  religions. 
^*  It  requires  courage  to  abolish  the  Church," 
and  in  this  particular  kind  of  courage  men 
are  wanting.  Human  motives,  neither  utili- 
tarian nor  ideal,  are  the  foundations  of  all 
existing  forms  of  religious  thought ;  men  are 
kept  from  the  performance  of  high-motived 
actions  by  the  artificial  conscience  which  re- 
ligion prescribes  for  them.  -This  method  of 
conquering  or  controlling  human  ambition  is 
as  old  as  Asia,  says  Dr.  Horneffer,  where  it 
originated.  The  Church,  he  adds,  belongs  to 
Asia,  and  it  behooves  Europe  to  drive  Asia 
out  of  Europe. 

The  religion  of  the  future  will  have  no  "  ritual '' 
priests,  but  only  teachers  and  educators.  There 
will  be  nothing  of  the  comfortless  *'quasi-faith'' 
of  Protestantism.  Every  tenet  of  the  new  faith  will 
be  a  specific  one  and  a  tangible ;  there  will  not  be  a 
multiplicity  of  theories  about  any  given  doctrine ; 
there  will  be  one  universal  belief,  just  as  there  will 


be  one  common  end  sought,— the  good  of  m 
.  .  .  The  old  god  is  dead,  and  Darwin  having 
us  that  Creation  is  an  accident,  men  are  be; 
to  see  that  a  belief  in  God  "was  the  woi 
fortune  that  ever  befell  the  human  race," 
meant  a  corresponding  slavery  of  the  con$ci< 

Dr.  Rittelmeyer  refuses,  of  course, 
cept  any  of  the  theories  of  the  aut 
''The  Classic  Ideal."  He  admits,  ho 
that  Dr.  Horneffer  has  spoken  a  modic 
truth.  '*  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  the 
"  that  there  are  at  present  in  the  wor 
signs  of  a  religious  renaissance." 

It  has  followed  on  the  revulsion  of  sei 
evoked  by  the  gross  materialism  of  the  era  o: 
trialism.  Christianity  is,  however,  still  saf( 
foundations.  .  .  .  The  speculative  philosoph 
Horneffer  may  be  enshrined  as  a  curiosity 
other  anti-Christian  philosophies.  In  the  hit 
religion  the  doctor  will  play  no  important  H 

The  Radical  Gospel  the  Church  Ne 

In  a  series  of  papers  appearing  : 
Churchman^  the  illustrated  weekly  orj 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Rev. 
P.  Bliss,  compiler  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
cial  Reforms,  maintains  that  it  is  th( 
heartedness  and  laxity  of  the  Churcli 
largely  responsible  for  tlie  feeble  hold 
ized  Christianity  now  has  upon  the  ^ 
masses,  particularly  in  America.  It  is  v 
question  the  Church's  emphatic  duty,  sa 
Bliss,. to  be  interested  in  social  matte 
tone  up  tlie  social  sphere  by  the  Christ 
ituality  of  her  work.  Very  often,  h 
our  spiritual  laymen  in  the  church 
wealthy  or  dependent  upon  wealth.  Tl 
to  the  ordinary  folk  :  "  Think  about 
or  the  blessed  sacrament.  Do  not  1 
about  such  a  low  thing  as  rent  ;  the  Lo 
provide."  While  endeavoring  not  to 
just  to  or  severe  on  many  of  these 
people,  M  r.  Bliss  says  : 

I  fear  that  in  this  loved  church  of  ours,  t 
most  democratic  and  the  most  Christian  eta 
which  I  know,  we  have  many  actual  bandits 
not  know  that  they  are  bandits.  Their  tl 
are  above  rents  and  dividends  and  rebates ; : 
take  them,  and  the  income  gives  tliem  leisa 
''  spiritual."  But  the  people  who  pay  the  re 
dividends  and  rebates  are  perhaps  iiatim] 
conscious  of  the  hands  that  are  in  their  pcMski 
of  the  eyes  upcast  to  heaven.  *• 

It  is  the  fault  of  the  Church*  hci  cou 
that  she  dot^s  not  speak  out  the  thai 
the  prophets  of  old.  Her  dilemma  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  she  is  trying  to  1 
gospel  of  <iiristt  while  the  Am#?nciU] 
structure  is  built  on  the  gospel  of 
Smith  and  JtianJttOj|ii«ar 
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Greeley's  paper,  or  Raymond's,  or  BeQuett\s.  Now 
it  is  simply  Timcs^  UcrnJd,  Trihuttc,  and  so  on.  No 
single  personality  can  stamp  itMelf  upon  the  wliole 
organism.  It  is  too  vast.  It  is  a  ^creat  piece  of 
property,  to  be  administere<l  with  skill ;  it  is  a  care- 
fully planned  organization  which  best  pnxluces  the 
effect  when  the  personalities  of  those  who  work  for 
it  are  swallowed  up.  The  individual  withers,  but 
the  newspaper  is  more  and  more.  Journalism  be- 
comes impersonal.  There  are  no  more  ••  great  e<lit- 
ors,"  but  there  is  a  finer  aqn'it  dc  corps,  better 
"team  play."  an  institution  more  and  more  firmly 
e>tablisheil  and  able  to  justify  itself. 

I^rge  capital  in  newspajx^rs.  an<l  their  heightened 
earning  power,  tend  to  steady  them.  Freaks  and 
rash  experiments  are  alsi>  shut  out  by  lack  of  means, 
(wreeley  reckoned  up  a  hundnnl  or  more  newspai>er» 
that  had  ilieil  in  New  York  before  ISiO.  Since  that 
time  it  would  be  hanl  to  name  ten.  I  can  remember 
but  two  metropolitan  dailies  within  twenty-five 
3*ears  that  have  absolutely  suspended  publication. 


Only  contrast  the  state  of  things  in  Parisian  jonr 
nali.Hni.  There  must  be  at  least  thirty  daily  news- 
papers in  the  French  capital.  Few  of  them  have  tbe^ 
air  of  living  off  their  own  business.  Yet  the  neceS' 
sary  capital  and  the  cost  of  production  are  ao  much' 
smaller  than  ours  that  their  various  backers  can  af- 
ford to  keep  them  afloat.  But  this  fact  does  not 
make  their  sincerity  or  purity  the  more  evident  On 
the  contrary,  the  rumor  of  sinister  control  is  more 
frequently  circulated  in  connection  with  the  French 
press  than  with  our  own.  Our  higher  capitalization 
helps  us.  Just  because  a  great  sum  is  invested,  it 
cannot  be  imperiled  by  allowing  unscrupulous  men 
to  make  use  of  the  newspaper  property ;  for  that 
way  ruin  lies,  in  the  end.  The  corrupt  employment 
has  to  be  concealed.  If  it  were  surely  known,  for 
example,  that  Mr.  Morgan,  or  Mr.  Ryan,  or  Mr. 
Harriman  owned  a  New  York  newspaper,  and  wm 
utilizing  it  as  a  means  of  furthering  his  schemes, 
support  would  speedily  fail  it,  and  it  would  aooa 
dry  up  from  the  roots. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  SIDE  OF  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 


\\  "'^HAT  has  our  adhosion  to  ilie  Monn>e 
»  »  Doctrine  tiono  fi.»r  t!ie  extonsit.n  of 
American  commerce  ?  This  question  has  l»een 
raised  in  connection  with  ihe  coming  Pan- 
American  Tonferenco  at  Rio.  Han»l«l  Bolce. 
a  writer  in  the  *Tuly  nuniher  of  Aj'p^*fo>i\< 
JAwrrni^.  ventures  the  assertion  iliat  our 
traoe  with  S-nith  America  w.«n'.d  be  greater 
if  England  owned  tliat  entire  continent; 

The  latest  figures  show  that  little  Briti>h  Guiana 
bonght  more  goods  from  America,  by  one  million 
doUars'  worth,  last  year  than  the  whole  of  Venezuela 
did.  and  Venezuela  has  an  area  e«)ual  to  all  that  of 
the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
north  of  the  fringe  of  Gulf  Slates.  The  Briii>her 
the  world  over  is  a  hi g  buyer  of  American  merchan- 
dise. To  Canada,  with  it>  less  than  !*ix  million  i^e^v 
ple.  we  Mil  niore  goods  in  six  monihs  than  we  do  in 
a  whole  year  to  all  the  republics  of  Si>uth  America, 
with  its  upward  of  forty  million  inhabitants.  Theo- 
retically, it  would  appear  that  a  practical  nation 
like  America  w>>uld  gather  material  benefits  fnmi 
it*  giiardia::sh:p  of  a  c«.^ntineut.  The  oppoe»ite  is 
true.  I:  is  the  European  nations.  prote>ting  .Hgainst 
the  Monrv*  I>"*ctr:ne.  who  have  pn^pered  m«>st  in 
the  sou: tern  pi>rt:or.  of  the  we>tern  hemisphere.  In 
the  pv't  decade,  f'^r  example,  German y'>  pn.iirress 
!•:  Brazil  ha-  S?e:;  pV.ec^men.^!.  while  we  have  K>st 
cr.-ur.d  ir.  that  ni-jTsKic. 

T'.-?  laTe-:  re:-:m<  -h-w  th.Ht  the  .^m-nmt  of  mer- 
c>iAr.'i--*  l>«Uj:r.:  by  .'%'.'.  n.^ii  -r.^  exrlu>ive  of  tlie 
T'r.iTr^i  St.ve^  \r.\  ■•::.r«^!  !;*<:  ye.ir  :■•  l\.^  bil>;o:is  i^f 
•!  ■'.'.  *r*.  Of  :h.i:  Ar::rrlca  supp'.ir^l  M  :vl  jvr  cent. 
If  :hr  M  nr-»-  l^'-'.r.r.r-  were  •^'  any  v.iiue  in  i^?iti:;i; 
f  r>r'^z.  '.nvi^  f  r  ibe  I'riiteii  S:ate>.  *'iir  pn^jy^nion 
•  f  :":Le  OTT-.-.er.-e  --f  .'^■■•:-h  Avi-  ric*  »»i':ild  Iv  iireater 
ThA7:  o-r  *LArt  i-  the  Tr-*de  -f  C'.'»unTrie^  Ivyond  the 
pa!e  of  our  pr-Iitical  ppr»tectio::.  But  of  S*nith  Amer- 
jca's  imports  we  supply  only  13.3*  per  cent. 


After  recalling  the  disasters  resulting  to 
the  London  banking  house  of  Baring  and  to 
American  financial  interests  from  the  failure 
of  Argentina  to  meet  her  obligations,  in  1890, 
this  writer  continues : 

Some  people  question  Uncle  Sam*s  right  to  act  as 
the  receiver  for  inM>lvent  San  Domingo,  but  any 
one  who  will  study  the  path  of  panics  will  realin 
that  it  is  a  solemn  obligation  upon  the  part  of  the 
American  nation  to  avert,  whenever  possible,  any 
financial  collapse  in  the  countries  of  Latin  Americik 
The  dis;ister  that  began  in  Bneno8  Ay  res  reached 
America  when  our  harvests  were  prodigal,  and  when 
our  f.vrtories  were  running  overtime. 

It  is  more  picture$iqne,  perhaps,  to  think  of  the 
M>^nn^  Doctrine  as  safeguarding  our  export  trade 
with  Simth  America.  lu  18PQ  we  were  shipping  at 
the  rate  of  ^t!.OOaOOO  worth  of  goods  to  the  southern 
half  of  this  hemisphere,  bat  twenty  years  of  snch 
commerce  would  not  compensate  the  United  States 
for  the  Icw^?  we  Mistained  in  the  three  years  of  fail- 
ures following  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Baring.  In 
that  brief  iierit.¥l  of  panic  the  liabilities  of  failorae 
in  the  United  States  amounted  to  1650.000.000. 

Summing  i;p  the  lessons  of  the  past,  Mr. 
IVioe  shows  that  t::e  downfall  of  a  Latin- 
A  me !  ica n  repu ':  ilic  represents,  —  fi  rst,  the 
a'.arn^.  of  Euro:»e  and  the  collapse  of  some  of 
its  fin.Hnoial  houses :  second,  a  reflex  disaster 
in  :'.»»  United  Si,ties.  and.  third,  the  utter  de-' 
::^'^a^.^.ation  of  the  South  American  people 
w:.o  hold  the  spurious  paper  of  the  defunct 
repuM: ;. 

T.t-  Tv^ta;  exjy^rt  and  import  trade  of  South 
Air.eriia  n^w  exceeds  #1.000.000.000. — a  sum 
gre.'tter  than  ti.ai  representing  the  tr|^9  q{ 
the  Uniteii  States  in  1S70. 
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FRANCE'S  MORAL  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR   RUSSIA. 


THE  first  May  numl^r  of  La  Revue  (Paris) 
returns  to  the  question  of  Franco- Rus- 
siftn  friendship  and  the  duty  of  France  in  the 
«**e  of  further  loans  to  Russia  hefore  the 
revoluiion  has  been  accomplished.  This  time 
it  is  the  editor,  M.  Finot,  who  seeks  to  justify 
l\ie  wis4h»m  of  refusal  on  the  part  of  France, 
m  an  artirh*  en- 
titled " French 
M<'n«»Y  and  Rus- 
H:m  Frh'ndsliip."' 

nflRriuI  Russian 
journa's.    he    re- 
minds UP.    have 
Ii^n  trying    to 
make   <<  u  t     that 
Frana"  t.»wi'S  end- 
Ws   i:T-atitu<]e    to 
iir.  .ssia.     They 
Lavt*  I'ven  pone  so 
/ar  .'1-  lo  say  that 
It  WAS    the    diplo- 
ina-v  of   I  he  Czar 
that    saved     the 
Krench     situation 
Ai  Alpeciras.     Hut 
^*hai  right  has  the 
Kussian     Ciovern- 
inent,  whicli  up  to 
?he    pn-sent    time 
has  contracted 
n« 'thing  hut  debts 
with  France,  to 
Ahk    France  for 
••aynient,  n  hi  Slnj- 
•■■•*  i-.  for  a  service 
which,   even  if   it 
'•i*   real,  was   self- 
iinp<»8ed  ? 

The    Russian 
■eople   have    al- 
^vays  been  tlie  sin- 
en*  friends  of 

Trance :  the  Russian  Government,  on  the 
ther  hand,  has  always  sided  with  the  German 
'Jovernment.  The  Russian  people,  who  did 
"L>t  make  the  war,  and  who  alone  count  in 
r'lia  matter,  beg  France  not  to  make  any  fur- 
iiier  loan  to  their  government. 

THE    EVIL    OENirS    OF    THE    AUTOCRACY. 

It  is  no  use  to  conceal  the  truth.  The  war 
with  Japan  was  in  a  certain  sense  the  fault  of 
France,  and  the  Russian  people  have  never 
ceased  to  express  their  hatred  of  this  war, 
which  emleil  like  the  ^fth  ikct  o(  an  ancient 


THE  BEGGAR  MUSICIANS. 

A  loi'ky  day !   Something  flatters  down  from  every  window  except 
one  (Germany  shows  BtUow  stopping  up  his  ears;. 

[The  small  cartoon  in  the  comer  appeared  the  previous  montli.] 
From  KladdandcAKh  (Berlin). 


tragedy,  for  thn  innocent  liave  boen  punished 
along  with  the  guilty.  Hoth  during  the  war 
and  after  the  couchision  of  peace,  Russian 
political  opinion  has  indulged  in  recrimina- 
tions against  France,  the  evil  genius  of  tlie 
Russian  Government. 

The  more  the  Russian  situation  is  reflected 
on,  the  more  evi- 
dent is  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  up 
palliati  ves,  and 
even  loans,  which 
can  only  have  dis- 
a  s  t  r  o  u  s  c  o  n  s  o- 
quences.  Russia 
can  only  find  sal- 
vation in  free- 
dom ;  and  if  Rus- 
sia needs  liberty 
for  success,  such 
liberty  is  equally 
indispensable  for 
the  security  of  tlie 
French  national 
fortune  making  its 
exodus  to  the  Rus- 
sian desert. 

A    DI8A8TKOIT8 
OPERATION. 

On  the  one  hand, 
moral  interes  ts 
forbid  France  to 
lend  more  finan- 
cial support  to  the 
Russian  a  u  t  o  c  ■ 
racy,  and,  on  the 
other,  France's  in- 
terests are  opposed 
to  such  a  crime 
against  humanity. 
Under  what  men- 
tal aberration  did 
the  French  Government  permit  this  new 
loan  ?  In  authorizing  the  loan  in  April  the 
French  minister  of  finance  has  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  reduced  the  public  fortune  of 
France  very  sensibly.  And  why  this  sacri- 
fice? "What  does  France,  or  even  Russia, 
gain  by  this  disastrous  op'erati<m  ? 

M.  roincar6  has  committed  an  unpardonable 
act  Tlie  fate  of  France's  national  savings  and 
the  welfare  of  the  Russian  people  both  hung 
on  his  word.  If  ho  had  made  his  consent 
subordinate  to  the  rational  working  of  the 
Duma    and     the     establishment    of    proper 
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r.'iit  «Tii«M<lp  in  helping  to  ruin  a  friendly  and 
a:!:-ii  nation.  Hut  everything  encourages  the 
belief  that  the  next  request  for  money  will 
como  from  the  Russian  parliament,  and  the 
Russian  Government  of  to-day  will  soon  find 
that  France  lias  no  more  ministers  complai- 
sant onnujrh,  or  financiers  criminal  enough,  to 
continue  the  present  work  of  ruin. 


RADIUM  AND  LIFK, 


S" 


I" 


Vt  i'-r  •  .fia^: 


'>s  d-'aiinir  with  Professor 
•.s •. :  ja: : ■  •  Pi s  o:  ■  -  rad iohes  " 
5":i.n:.ir:z^^i  in  these  pajres. 
:*:.r.  :  ■  t::e  discussion  is  a 
^~.  Sa!e-*ry  in  the  July 
-;i;er  :'..':•  xr::-  r  maintains 
i.-.i:-^  '.  i.s  :•  ! :  us  n«>thing 
•■-^■.r.  :  !:;►»  :  ecause,  in 
-xr-r::::-r.:s  o::er  no  cor- 
.  :  ".l-i-  O'-r.  iit'.ons  which 
i  -  ".  *  ::■".» net  ■■hundreds 
■ar"..-.  r.  :is  temperature 
T'-r:::::  of  the  exist- 
:  r?!:  and  the  forma- 
ts whicli  i'orrespond 
■  distinguish  as  living 


^-: 


'W 


:  -^-f  -!*?*--.  T  i  7 '.%■>».  There  i-*  no  evidence,  though 
■$.-'."i»v.  .:" ::  cAr-not  be  entirely  excludetl,  that 
sa.-:-  •:  -%i.ir^  w^re  pivsent  upon  thi»  cooling  earth 
•■"  jf:<  vc"  ■■:  Ar.y  pn^ponion  comparable  to  that 
.'■■  -:.-  TA-.v.  .:r--.  :r.  >fr.  Burke's  test  tubes.  More  ini- 
>-.-rAr:  >:  ".. ::  i> evident  that  even  should  Mr.  Burke 
.-*—•>  ■.;:  h>  propos.*!  to  prepare  tubes  of  sterilized 
#K  sv.r.e  :r.  x-nl.ited  with  st-erilized  earth,  and  have 
'.re.'.-.  fXAniiueil  nt  intervals  of  two  or  three  thousand 
vf.srs.  ATid  even  should  tliese  tubes  display  to  ik)s- 
xcr:\y  living  organisms  generated  by  the  influence 
of  Tlie  ratiio-active  earth  upon  the  lieef  gelatine  the 
expi^riment  would  still  leave  men  unsatisfle<l.  Its 
success  would  not  explain  the  origin  of  life  in  the 
past,  and  would  not  explain  the  origin  of  life  in  the 
presents  if  we  assume  that  siwntaneous  generation 
is  no  myth,  but  is  constantly  occurring  everywhere 
to-day.  His  experiment  would  he  irrelevant,  since 
not  only  the  experimenter,  but  also  his  beef  gela- 
tine, are  themselves  product*  of  life.    This  most  se- 


rious criticism  cannot  be  mojt.  by  the  argument  that 
chemists  can  now  build  up  substances  not  dissimilar 
to  beef  gelatine  by  laboratory  manipulation  of  their 
very  elements,  for  there  were  neither,  laboratories 
nor  chemists  upon  the  earth  ten  thousand,  let  alone 
five  hundred  million,  years  aj^o  ;  and,  niure<^ver,  the 
processes  by  which  chemists  in  defiance  of  the  old 
vitalism  which  asserted  that,  organic  compounds 
can  be  formed  only  by  the  jiction  of  living  matter, 
succeed  in  synthesizing  artificial  albumens  diflfer  as 
the  poles  from  the  methods  by  which  the*^  organic 
compounds  are  built  up  by  that  wisest  and  oldest  of 
chemists,  living  protophism. 

COXTIXriTY  IN  XATIKK. 
These  considerations  make  it  evident  that  Mr. 
Burke,  even  though  the  utmost  U.^  conceded  to  him, 
—far  more,  indeed,  than  he  claims  for  himself,— has 
not  demonstrated  or  explained  the  origin  of  life. 
What  he  has  accomplished,  however,  is  signal 
enough,— he  has  gone  far  to  show  that  spontaneous 
generation  occurs  in  the  world  to-day.  as  Dr.  Charl- 
ton Bastian  has  maintained  for  a  third  of  a  century 
in  the  teeth  of  universal  opposition.  And  he  has 
given  us  in  radiobes  an  illustration  of  entities,— I  do 
not  know,  indeed,  why  I  should  not  call  them  or- 
ganisms,—which  serve  to  demonstrate  the  essential 
continuity  between  inorganic  and  organic  nature, 
a  continuity  denial  of  which  is  denial  of  the  mean- 
ing, the  lesson,  (if  all  the  knowledge  that  man  has 
accumulated  since  he  began  to  think.  Hence,  I 
maintain  that  life  must  ))e  looked  up<^n,  henceforth, 
as  a  rcUitirr  term,  and  I  will  maintain,  further, 
that  whoso  l¥»lieves  the  universe  to  be  a  universe  in- 
deed amino  multiverse  must  think  with  me. 

It  must  surely  be  evident  that  since  the  discovery 
of  nulinm  and  radio-activity  the  problem  of  life  has 
definitely  entered  npon  a  new  phase.  There  seems 
to  be  scarrely  any  department  of  natural  inqnir)' 
wherein  we  may  not  fitly  speak  of  radium  the  re- 
ir««ler. 


brip:fer  notes  on  topics  in  the 
periodicals. 


SUBJECTS  TREATED   IN  THE   POPULAR  AMERICAN   MONTHLIES. 


Biographical  Sketches.  —  Three  character 
sketches  of  Speaker  Canuoii  appear  in  the  July  mag- 
azines. The  most  elaborate  of  these  is  the  article  by 
Jarne^  Creelman,  entitled  *' America  at  Flood  Tide," 
in  PcfirHon's.  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Creelman's  charac- 
teristically clever  pen  pictures  of  a  most  engaging 
personality.  Briefer  sketches  are  contributed  to 
Jfiifi^fj/'x  and  AjjplctoiCa  by  Allen  D.  All)ert, 
Jr.,  and  Kichard  Weightmau,  j^spectively. — **The 
Straage  Ca.se  of  Rol)ert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Jules 
Simoneau'is  relate<i  in  the  Century  Magazine  by 
Julia  Scott  Vrooman.  Simoneau  was  the  old  French 
restauraot-keeper  of  Monterey  with  whom  Steven- 
WD  struck  up  a  lifelong  friendship.  The  Century 
writer  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  access  to  Simo- 
iieau's  letters  from  Stevenson,  and,  best  of  all,  to 
Simoneau  himself,  who  was  full  of  reminiscences  of 
bis  distingui.shed  friend.  Not  the  least  interesting 
part  of  the  article  is  the  glimpse  that  it  reveals  of 
this  optimistic  old  Frenchman.— Writing  in  the 
mmpurine  number  of  the  Outlook  for  July,  Mary 
Brooaoo  Hartt  gives  much  information  about  Haa- 
kon VII.,  the  new  King  of  Norway.— In  **  The  Story 
of  Life  Insurance**  now  running  in  McClure's, 
Mr.  Burton  J.  Hendrick  writes,  this  month,  of 
the  founder  of  the  Equitable,  Henry  B.  Hyde. — 
The  July  installment  of  the  CoHinopoliUin'it  series 
on  "The  TTetmou  of  the  Senate,"  by  David  Graham 
Phillips  is  devoted  to  Senator  Bailey,  of  Texas, 
the  flnt  of  the  minority  members  of  the  Senate 
to  be  illumined  by  Mr.  Phillips'  limelight.— Among 
the  characters  of  American  history  that  receive 
fre»b  magazine  treatment  in  the  July  numbers 
are  Andrew  Jackson,  whose  story  is  related  by  Al- 
fred Henry  Lewis  in  the  CoinnopolUanj  and  General 
Henry  Lee,  who  is  the  subject  of  a  vivacious  sketch  by 
Lynn  Tew  Sprague,  in  Outing.— A  pleasing  bit  of 
autobiography  is  the  paper  entitled  **What  Life 
Means  to  Me,"  by  Julia  Ward  Howe,  in  the  Cosmo- 
p*Aitun. — A  graceful  tribute  to  William  Dean 
Howells,  the  novelist,  by  his  old  friend  Mark  Twain, 
appears  in  the  July  Harper's. 

History  in  the  Makin^r.— A  vivid  description 
of  the  opening  of  the  Russian  Duma  is  contributed 
to  Eeerybody'8  Magazine  for  July  by  Vance  Thomp- 
hou.— Mr.  John  Foster  Carr's  sixth  paper  on  the 
Panama  Canal,  in  the  OtttZook,  is  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  civil  administration.— Agnes  P.  Mahouy, 
writing  in  Appleton's  Magazlnej  describes  ''Lil)e- 
ria :  An  Example  of  Negro  Self-Govern  men  t."— la 
tiie  anonymous  ^^Aatobiography  of  a  Southerner 
Since  the  Civil  War,"  which  appears  in  the  Atlantic 
for  July,  much  light  is  thrown  on  post-bellum  con- 
ditions in  the  South,  and  the  sure  touch  of  the  writer 
Ipdicates  tJie  genuinely  SQUthern  origin  of  these  en- 
tcttMiiliigtreininificenoes.— In  an  article  oontributed 
to  JETaf^rKA',  Bishop  Talbot,  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
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pal  Church,  relates  certain  of  his  Western  experi- 
ences which  have  a  distinctly  human  interest. — In 
the  series  entitled  "The  Builders,"  in  Outing^  Ralph 
D.  Paine  deals  in  the  July  number  with  **The  Men 
of  the  Untamed  Desert/'— Mr.  Henry  Anderson  Laf- 
ler's  account  of  his  own  observations  of  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  and  fire  is  given  in  McChire^s^ 
under  the  title  '*  My  Sixty  Sleepless  Hours.-'  In  the 
American  Magazine  (formerly  Lit^lie's)^  Julian 
Willard  Helburn  writes  of  the  spirit  that  animates 
the  surviving  San  Francisco. 

Kcouomic  and  Industrial  Topics. — The  July 
installment  of  Mr.  Herbert  N.  Casson's  very  inter- 
esting serial  on  "The  Koniance  uf  Steel  and  Iron  in 
America"  describes  the  exploits  of  the  Carnegie 
Company  under  H.  C.  Frick.— In  the  American 
Magazine,  Mr.  Henry  K.  Webster  continues  his  ex- 
position of  the  financial  problems  related  to  the 
cotton  crop  of  the  South.  The  question  of  crop  esti- 
mates and  their  efiFect  on  speculation  is  ably  dis- 
cu8se<l. — "Our  Unelastic  Currency"  is  the  subject 
of  an  article  by  George  von  L.  Meyer  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  July. — A  second  article  on  "  Bucket- 
Shop  Sharks"  is  contributed  to  Everybody's  by 
Merrill  A.  Teague. — John  L.  Cowan  writes  enthu- 
siastically in  the  Century  concerning  "Dry  Farm- 
ing—The Hope  of  the  West,"  as  opposed  to  irriga- 
tion.—A  novel  and  suggestive  line  of  treatment  is 
followed  by  Rene  Bache  in  a  paper  which  he  contrib- 
utes to  the  July  Outingy  under  the  title  "What  an 
Average  Day's  Horse  Racing  Costs."  A  rough  esti- 
mate of  the  various  items  of  cost  connected  with  the 
maintenance  of  horse-racing  as  an  American  sport 
under  present  day-conditions  foots  up  to  the  total  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  every 
week-<lay  during  the  racing  season.  This  includes 
the  cost  of  ticket,  expenses  and  profits  of  book- 
makers, maintenance  of  track  and  park,  expen.ses  of 
stable-owners,  and  last  and  by  far  the  greatest  item 
of  all,  the  maintenance  of  one  thousand  poolrooms. 
—In  the  American  Magazine,  an  educated  woman 
gives  a  suggestive  account  of  her  own  struggle 
to  supi>ort  herself  and  those  dependent  upon  her. 
The  editors  welcome  further  discussion  of  this  im- 
portant problem  of  the  single  woman's  economic 
independence. — In  his  progress  around  the  world, 
Mr.  Charles  Edward  Russell  has  reached  Japan,  and 
in  the  July  number  of  Everybody's  he  tells  how  the 
wise  men  among  the  Japanese  have  studied  the 
economic  ix)licies  of  other  countries  as  the  basis  for 
a  new  system  of  their  own.  He  shows  how  they  are 
substituting  government  monopolies  for  trusts,  how 
the  Government  is  standing  back  of  tea  stores  in 
American  cities,  and  how  Japanese  markets  are 
being  developed  all  over  the  world. — In  the  Forum 
for  July,  the  department  of  "Applied  ScvftncftO^  ^\X«^ 
by  Henry  Harrison  Suplee,  couta\ni^  an  \w\«^T«aX\u^ 
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reference  to  the  engineering  difllculties  connected 
with  the  completion  of  the  great  dam  at  Assouan, 
Egypt,  to  which  frequent  reference  has  been  made 
in  earlier  numl^rs  of  the  Keview  of  Reviews.  It 
api)ear8  that  an  additional  height  of  six  meters  is 
necessary  if  this  dam  is  to  fulfill  its  intended  func- 
tion in  connection  with  the  propose<l  extension  of  the 
irrigation  works,  but  it  is  l)elieved  that  the  struc- 
ture will  not  i>ermit  of  such  additional  construction. 
At  any  rate,  I-rf)rd  Cromer's  recent  report  maintains 
a  discreet  silence  on  this  subject. 

Social    and    Political    Discussions.  — <' The 

Social  Unrest"  is  the  subject  of  a  symposium  in  the 
Cotf mu put i tally  in  which  Morris  Hillquit,  Ambrose 


Bierce,  and  Robert  Hunter  participate. — Under  the 
title  "The  Grading  of  Sinners,"  Prof.  Edward  A. 
Ross  utters  a  pointed  protest  in  the  Atlantic  against 
the  modern  confusion  of  ethical  values  in  the  discus- 
sion of  social  facts.— The  question  "Why  Do  the 
Boys  Leave  the  Farm?"  is  partially  answered  in  the 
Century  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  in  the  form  of  state- 
ments of  reasons  derived  from  interviews  with  coun- 
try boys  who  have  turned  their  faces  cityward. — The 
important  part  played  by  Canadians  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  well  brought  out  in  an 
article  contributed  to  Munscyfs  by  Herl>ert  X.  Cas- 
son:— "The  Waifs  of  a  Great  City  "  is  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  descriptive  article  by  Luellen  Teters 
in  the  Metropolitan  Magazine, 
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The   World's    Present    Supply   of  Coal.— 

According  to  some  optiniistic  figures  published  in 
the  well-known  German  trade  journal  SUihl  und 
ElHi'H,  the  coal  deposits  in  Germany  at  present  equal 
280,000,000,000  tons.  This  amount,  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption,  ought  to  last  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand years,  at  least  until  the  year  8000  A.D.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  according  to  this  journal,  have 
198,000,000,000  tons,  with  an  annual  consumption 
twice  that  of  Germany.  If  these  figures  are  correct^ 
Great  Britain's  supply  would  be  exhausted  in  about 
four  hundred  years.  The  figures  for  Belgium  are 
23,000,000,0lK)  tons;  for  Prance,  19,000,000,000;  for 
Austria,  17,000,000.000 ;  and  for  Russia,  40,000,000,000. 
The  entire  de[K)sits  of  North  America  are  estimated 
by  this  authority  to  be  681  billions  of  tons.  The 
total  for  all  Kurope  this  journal  places  at  700  bil- 
lions. The  deposits  in  Asia  are  so  vast  that  even  an 
approximation  is  not  possible.  China  is  suppose<l 
to  have  inexhaustible  supplies.  Indeed,  some  Ger- 
man scientist  hasestimate<l  the  deposits  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Shansi  at  1,200,000.000,000  tons.  Siberia  and 
Saghalien  are  also  crediteil  with  vtist  deposits  of  un- 
esti mated  extent. 

Prospects  of  Christianity  tn  China.— Mr. 

Archilmld  R.  Colquhoun,  writing  in  the  Fort- 
nightly HevicWy  is  somewhat  despondent  as  to  the 
chances  of  Christianity  in  China.  He  says:  "The 
conviction  of  sin  and  the  hmging  for  salvation  do 
not  enter  into  the  Chinaman's  purview  of  life,  and 
when  we  reflect  that  many  things  which  we  call  .sin 
are  virtues  in  his  eyes,  it  is  hartl  to  see  how  we  are 
to  bring  these  things  home  to  him."  He  consoles  us 
by  reflecting  that  **  Chinese  philosophy  and  morality 
are  breaking  down  of  themselves  before  the  Impact 
of  materialism,  and  that,  dark  as  the  outlook  has 
been  and  still  is  for  the  spread  of  the  dogmas  of 
Christianity,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ef- 
forts of  Christian  men  to  raise  the  Chinese  standartl 
at  just  those  points  where  it  is  lowest^— in  humani- 
tarianism,  respect  for  women,  and  other  respects,— 
will  eventually  win  for  the  religion  which  prompted 
them  a  recognition  which  no  propagandlsm  could 
attain.'' 

Scotland's  Political   Aspirations.  —  Mr.  .1. 
W.  GuUaud.  M.P.,  remarking  that  Scotland  is  still 


a  nation,  although  the  English  tourist  loves  to  de- 
scribe her,  **in  abbreviated  insult,  asX.  B.,"  reviews 
(in  the  Independent  Review)  the  principal  Scottish 
problems  before  Parliament  this  session.  There  is 
the  statue  law  revision  (Scotland)  bill,  repealing  a 
number  of  acts  dating  before  1707,  and  thus  turning 
out  much  that  is  obsolete.  In  a  practical  pro- 
gramme education  must  take  flrst  place,  and  the 
three  Unionist  Scottish  education  bills  have  cer- 
tainly prepaid  the  way  for  a  Liberal  one.  Next 
comes  temperance,  Scotland  being  more  drunken 
than  England,  and  more  willing  to  be  made  sober. 
The  temperance  party,  moreover,  is  very  powerful. 
The  government  is  already  tackling  the  land  prob- 
lems, which  are  highly  complicated,  and  a  select 
committee  is  discussing  the  taxation  of  land  values. 
Finance,  perhaps  cries  out  most  loudly  for  simplifi- 
cation. "Scotsmen  are  all  for  economy;  but  if 
money  is  going,  they  demand  a  portion."  Govern- 
ment grants  to  Scottish  institutions  are  most  inad- 
equate. The  English  Academy  and  College  of 
Music  get  £1,000;  the  Scottish,  nothing.  The  Royal 
Geograpliical  Society  of  England  gets  £500 ;  the  Scot>- 
tish  nothing,  and  has,  moreover,  to  pay  a  rent.  At 
present,  adequate  discussion  of  Scottish  business  in 
Parliament  is  impossible ;  and  should  the  Liberal 
Parliament  not  stand  its  trial  well,  Mr.  Gulland 
predicts  a  strong  agitation  for  some  form  of  Scottish 
Home  Rule,  for  which,  of  course,  a  much  better 
case  can  be  made  out  than  for  Irish. 

The  Movement    for  Labor  Inspectors    in 

Itwily.—W numttaria  (Rome),  the  organ  of  the 
Humanitarian  Society  of  Italy,  makes  a  strong  plea 
for  the  organization  and  intelligent  application  of  a 
sy.stem  of  labor  inspectors,  paid  by  the  government, 
who  shall  look  into  the  conditions  in  Italian  fac- 
tories, which  Wtntmitaria  declares  are  excessively 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  operatives,  especially 
the  women  and  children,  employed  in  large  numbers. 
The  article  calls  attention  to  various  model  factories 
in  America,  where  the  work-rooms  are  made  attrac- 
tive by  plants  and  flowers,  where  the  operatives  ha^ 
a  chance  for  decent  lavatories  with  plenty  of  water 
for  washing  both  their  persons  and  their  clothes, 
where  there  are  libraries  and  social  rooms  attached 
to  the  factory  for  recreation  in  leisure  hourn,  and  so- 
cial organizations  of  various  kinds.    The  employers 
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who  fiirni^b  th^se  idt*al  conditions  do  «ot.  claiTrt 
credit  for  di»Itit«rei*ied  motive?*,  so  tlie  Itftliiin  jaur- 
D&l  iimi^tit^  hut  claim  that  it  is  M[ii|>ly  a  iiiMt«r  of 
good  bcisine^to  keep  their  employees  in  goo(!  piiys- 
ical  orde r,  £ ' Uma ni  Ut r I rt  u rges  that  t he  p r o ( M>8ed 
iMMund  of  labor  juapeclors  be  miuleupfromrtU  t^Irtsse* 
mud  rankis  of  pecfple, — not  otily  |>mfi*«»orfs  dot^tof », 
»»ncimiatA,  etc..  bui  ex-ftt^tory  hzind»  who  have  hnd 
fitaetlaftl  knowledge  of  what  li  fe  i  n  a  faetory  reiiHy  m. 
^iMieis,  ofconrset  dif^cultyin  fin  ding  factory  work 
eri*  «mi  amons  the  tnoi<t  intelligent,  who  bavei*nfll- 
dent  general  broad  knowledge  of  proper  conditiuus 
nil  ovrr  the  field  to  jndge  wi^ly  of  a  given  probifni* 
Wimi^U^rin  prop<iae*v  to  supply  thi>*  neetl,  » 
J  eclitxil  for  factory  iuspectors,  where  conrHeii  ai-e  to 
^  ^\W9^  under  tb<*  direetion  of  thts  Cammlttee  on 
ftth>r  of  the  Humanitarian  Society^  and  where  gen- 
cmJ  questions  of  legislation  and  prnctlcal  econoiuicH 
Wkt^  to  be  tnken  up*  The  titie*  of  the  oowrses  are 
^Tcfi  $il  the  end  of  the  article^  and  a  brief  aunmtary 
of  ibe  nature  of  the  instruction,  whieh  t»  miniirably 
Kiiitedi  not  only  to  Italian  labor  problems,  but  ui 
Ih/ene  of  any  country  where  there  are  many  fiie- 
klorie^v  Irfectnrei*  began  on  the  15th  of  April,  so  that 
III*  i^  tjot  only  a  project^  but  uu  atcepted  fact* 

Tti«  Medlctiio  of  Otir  O  r  eat- O  rand  fat  hern. 

I^_Aji  urticle  on  the  history  of  medicine  in  V  ItnlUt 
mU  rtm  { Bo  n le )  brl  n  gs  home  I II  a  H  tart  1  i  n  g  in  au  ne  r 
!  paatly  extremely  recent  development  of  medicine 
«4enee.  The  author.  Dr.  Vidi,  has  gathered 
ber  in  a  long  and  elaborate  monograph  i^>me  of 
inem^ies  in  n.^,  not  only  during  the  Dark  Age», 
tip  t4i  the  nineteenth  century.  Many  of  them 
r  Uk»  ^rotieeqnely  revolting  to  mention,  and  it  t>i 
alsbing  to  read  of  the  Immen^  and  dark  !gnr> 
of  doctors  in  periiwU  otherwise  euhghten^* 
K  in  the  seveittetnith  century,  untler  the  great 
^ttiH,  waA  aeiire«ly  mftre  advauce<l  In  thi^  respect 
|il<aa  in  thtf  most  ben  ight^^  part  of  the  MM  die  Age», 
MoU^rt?*i9  scorn  at  id  ridicule  of  the  profession 
I  1^  iind«<r!it4»ud  reatiily  on  reading  this  account  of 
tbe  medical  practices  of  that  diiy.  Nothing,  how- 
rv^Fg  b*  iii*»re  »ar prising  than  the  liliud  belief  In  these 
ab«tird  remedies  of  men  otherwiM«  intelligent  w*hose 
n.i[Dp9  have  come  down  to  posterity  as  giants  of  the 
iwLleeS^  All  ymHm  of  the  human  body  were  thought 
I  gr<ett£  medicinal  powers.  A»  late  as  the 
jE^vmseetitli  century  the  fat  from  human  bodies  waa 
Jjr  nought  after  a«  a  remedy  for  rheumatism. 
Bd|  Dr  Vldi  »ay*  thSs  iJ*  Htill  true  of  remote  re- 
lol  Italy.  A  French  historian  says  that  after 
Hereof  St.  Bartholomew  the  people  of  Lyons 
r  tb«  bo* i lea  of  t  h <*  in urde red  Prot es  tan ^  i n  to  the 
r,  "Willi  the  exception  of  the  fattt^st,  which  were 
rved  to  extract  the  fat  from  thetn.^'  In  t  lie  ceii- 
|.|qrT  which  held  Cromwell,  Milton,  and  De>*carteM 
\  of  ibe  llxetl  convictions  of  doctfirB  was  that  hu- 
or  dogs'  brainy  dried  and  pulverised,  were  a 
i  care  for  many  diseases,  chief  among  them 
f  e|Hl«£Bsy»  If  brains  covered  with  green  mold 
tie  obtained^  the  pharmacist's  fortune  was 
,  far  th  is  cou  Id  l>e  j^old  for  fab  ulous  sun  is.  Parts 
f  ggjl^taa  mummies  were  in  great  demand,  andall 
pQlUtnen  of  wealth  arjd  rank  c^irried  constantly 
n,  in  ca»«e  of  accident,  mummy  dimt  ground 
.  iiuharU  This  fashion  became  s<i  univer' 
I  (G^u  real  autheiltic  ipummies  could  nut  supply 
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the  market,  and  there  grew  up  a  lively  trade  In 
maklni^  and  selling  falfte  mummies.  Wax  from  the 
human  ear  restored  defective  eyesight.  Earache  was 
cured  %  ground  dogs'  teeth-  The  Uvemfa  lizanl 
was*  excellent  for  toothache.  Flagellation  was  in 
great  favof  himt  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire 
io  the  W^liiningof  the  eighteenth  century,  since  it 
wa5i  in  lti£«*  tiiftt  a  fanions  and  lenrned  German  doc- 
tor wrtif?  ft  hnig  work  recomm*nding  ffagellation  a?* 
a  cure  ftif  ei'ery  known  tlL  It  k  t^  be  remembered 
constantly  thai  tliese  grote^(?foe  fit^rfea  are  not  of 
remote,  dark  ages,  but  of  periofls  nnt^J  for  their  en- 
h\ichienment  in  other  way>*.  The  fttory  of  the  diseov- 
ery  and  rapid  popularii'^tion  of  quinine  and  ipecac' 
alKiut  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  of 
great  inter^^st.  These  two  Immensely  important 
drugs  were  brought  to  European  one  of  the  results 
of  the  opening  up  of  South  America.  Quinine  wks 
first  handled  and  sold  hy  Je«uit  missionaries  and 
was  so  universally  connecte<l  with  them  that  it  was 
everywhere  known  as  Jesuits'  powder.  Helvetiu?-, 
a  famous  Dutch  physician,  made  a  fortune  of  several 
millions  out  of  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  ipecac 
granted  him  by  Louis  XIV*  for  curing  his  daughter. 
The  appearance  of  these  new  and  ptjwerf  ul  drugs  of 
prompt  and  unvarying  action  wa;*  greeted  with  tlie 
same  widespread  interest  and  enthusiasm  as  in  our 
day  greets*  tbe  diBcovery  of  the  X-rays  or  radium. 
With  their  use  begins  tbe  real  development  of  medi- 
cine as  a  science, 

Lilierary  Poeslbilltlea  of  £»g]iaU  In  India. 

— At  a  recent  diuuer  of  the  UritiHii  Society  of  An- 
thnrs,  Lord  Curzon,  late  Viceroy  of  India,  In  Hpeal{- 
itigof  the  poaHibilitieiiv  of  English  literature  In  India* 
^aid ,  ac  cord  I  n  g  to  t  h  e  (?  nurd  Inn  (Lon  don }  i  *  *  A  t  p  res^ 
ent  It  is  mi p ported  that  Httle  over  l,000,CHJO  meu^  in- 
cluding^ l^uroi>eans  and  Eurasians,  out  of  a  popular 
tion  of  300,0(X),(XK>,  can  read  and  write  Knglish.  But 
the  number  will  constantly  increase,  and  India  will 
almost  certainly  produce  in  the  future  ita  own  great 
irriters  of  the  langmige  of  Shakes(>eare.  We  laugh 
at  the  rhet^>rie  of  the  *Baboos'-  hut,  as  I^jrd  Cur- 
zon  said,  their  mistakes  are  not  so  astonishing  as  the 
wonderful  proficiency  tliey  attain  in  a  foreign  tongue 
that  differs  from  their  own  to  an  extent  that  tho^e 
who  know  only  the  speech  of  western  Europe  can 
hartlly  conceive.  Whatever  the  [lolitical  destiny  of 
the  English  peoplei  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
imperial  future  of  the  English  language,  or  as  to 
the  wonderful  variety  of  poetic,  historic,  philosophic, 
work  that  it  has  yet  to  evolve.  Will  England  re- 
main tbe  Attica  of  that  new  Hellenism,  or  will 
haply  the  dialect  of  Benares  be  held  the  purer  idiom, 
say  in  the  twenty-lifth  century?" 

Woman  Suffk^age  Ut  Italy.— A  a  article  In  La 

HttftHCiifui  NnzhmtiJt\  by  Solone  Monti,  treats  the 
questii>n  of  the  right  of  women  to  vote  from  a  very 
advanced  and  lil>eral  p<nnt  of  view,  » (Tinning,  as  do 
so  many  American  writers,  that  as  they  have  a 
fihare  lu  the  burdens  of  the  nation  they  should  be 
allowed  a  voice  in  its  government*  The  question  of 
woman  suffrage  ib  being  agitated  more  and  more  In 
Italy,  al though  so  free  and  radical  an  article  as  this 
is  rare.  It  is  of  value  as  showing  that  ideas  on  this 
subject  are  changing  {n  tlie  most  conservative  of 
European  nations,— the  most  coustvvaUvia,  Uvy^t  \^ 
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iu  matters  of  social  and  personal  condition.  Signor 
Monti  goes  over  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  question, 
which  have  become  so  familiar  to  American  readens 
with  a  fresh  enthusiasm  for  his  cause,  and  treats  the 
whole  matter  in  a  direct  and  unsentimental  manner. 
A  woman  writer,  Laura  Gapallo,  wrote  an  article 
against  woman  suffrage,  on  the  ground  that ''  A  few 
intelligent  and  forceful  women  would  lead  the  mob  of 
feebler  ones,  uncertain  of  their  opinions,  and  ready 
to  submit  to  authority.  It  would  not  be  universal 
suffrage,  but  a  form  of  oligarchy."  Monti  does  not 
deny  this,  but  says  it  is  e<iually  true  of  men.  As  to 
theexerci.se  of  the  suffrage  having  a  demoralizing 
effect  on  refinnl  women,  making  them  ma.sculine 
and  neglectful  of  their  home.s  he  states,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  it  woukl 
be  go<Kl  for  women  to  vote,  but  whether  they  have, 
as  a  fact,  the  legal  right  to  do  so.  Further,  he  quotes 
Australia  and  several  of  the  Unitetl  States  where 
women  vote  without  thereby  lieconiing  less  good 
wives  and  mothers.  The  argument  that  women 
should  not  vote  because  they  cannot  go  to  war  he 
answers  by  saying  that  logic  .should,  then,  exclude 
the  sick  and  old  men  who  are  incai>acitated  for  ac- 
tive service. 

rolonlal    ExpoHition    at    Marseilles.  — The 

\i(orri  AnUt\o\jin  publishes  an  account  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Colonial  Kxposition  at  Marseilles,  a  nota- 
ble indication  of  the  greatly  developing  interest  in 
colonies  which  is  to  lie  seen  iu  all  Kuropean  coun- 
tries. After  the  ex|H)sition  of  lUOO  in  Paris,  the 
grtMtt  suinress  of  the  indonial  section  in  the  Tix)ca- 
dero  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  an  exixvsition  devoted 
eutindy  to  I'olonie.s.  In  October,  1902,  the  municipal 
council  of  Mars*»illes  deiMded  to  have  the  exposition 
there,  and  sim^  tluMi  preimrations  have  gone  steadily 
on.  At  first  it  was  to  W  a  loi'al  affair,  but  the  recog- 
nition and  iMitn>nage  of  the  government  have  ma<le 
it  national.  Marseilles  gave  25(>,lHK>  francs,  and  the 
iMiambi*r  i»f  Comment  the  same  sum.  The  French 
ctdonies  ctmtributed  a  large  amount,  and  the  sum 
total  rises  to  live  and  a  half  million  francs.  Evt^rj- 
effort  is  1km ng  made  to  have  the  ex|M.KMtion  not  only 
picturestiue,  gay,  and  attractive  to  casual  sightseers, 
many  of  whom  a»v  exiHH'teil,  but  of  practical  value 
to  the  i^douies  on  the  one  hand  and  to  potential 
colonists  on  the  t»ther.  Near  the  entraui^e  of  each 
building  is  tit  U*  placeil  an  inscription  giving  a  brief 
but  itunplete  suiumary  of  the  natural  .advantages 
and  the  Mate  of  development  of  the  i>dony  repiv- 
MMiteil.  i\)ngreNses  «if  various  kinds  are  to  meet 
an«l  di>ini!c<  questions  of  iniere>t  to  colonial  life  and 
industry. 

Would  Japan  Buy  the  Philippines  If 
Asked?— Kver  sini*e  the  apiH^intment  of  ex-lwov- 
ernor-lieneral  Wright,  of  the  Philippines,  to  l>e 
American  amliassailor  to  tlie  Tokio  gi>vernment.  it 
ha<  lie«.*n  jH»rsis»tently  rumortnl  in  the  i>laud  empire 
thai  he  has  Ufii  eni|K»were»I  by  Washington  totrvat 
with  the.laiv-ineM*  .-iuthoriiies  for  the  dis|H)sal  of  the 
Ph:*.;ppi::ev  .\  uumlter  of  t  he  .Tapauese  dailies  ba^-e 
dix-uv^-vl  li'.e  >ubj(Vt  wiih  much  earnestness.  The 
l\  '"^i:!!  «  Tokio '.  thoukzh  disinclined  to  take  the 
run. or  xriy  seriously.  Ivlieves  that  it  would  he  to 
,T;ki>ii:.'>  A'lv.<«nca»:e  to  buy  the  islands.  The  .4«uJbi 
vO>aik:i   t  :.:Lu>:.*i<tically  >peaks  of  the  adTiaahilily 


of  procuring  the  Philippines,  while  the  Nichi-NUihi 
(Tokio)  and  the  Koknmln  (Tokio)  consider  it  im- 
l)olitic  to  dLscMiss  such  a  delicate  question  openly  and 
unreservedly,  asserting,  in  an  apologetic  tone,  that 
Japan  has  no  ambition  for  territorial  expansion  in 
the  direction  of  the  Philippines.  "We  earnestly 
hope,'-  says  the  Anahi^  **that  the  current  rumor 
will  prove  to  l)e  well  foundetl,  for  Japan  is  able,  we 
lielieve,  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  United  States. 
Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  rumor,  it  may 
l)e  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  American  states- 
men and  publicists  are  awakening  to  the  unadvisa- 
bility  of  following  the  guidance  of  im|>erialism.  The 
Unite<l  States  is  yd  young  and  inexperienced  as  a 
nation.  Quite  naturHlly,  her  merits  are  often  fol- 
lowetl  by  gross  blunders.  The  liWration  of  Cuba, 
the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  es- 
tabli.«ihment  of  the  Panama  republic  add  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  the  foreign  i>olicy  of  America ;  but  the 
annexation  of  the  Philippinearchipelagoisdecidedly 
a  failure,  being  neither  in  consonance  with  her  tra- 
ditional iK>licy  nor  impelled  by  political  or  economic 
necessity."  The  Ami  hi  thinks  that  should  Japan 
take  care  of  the  Philippines  the  United  States  would 
be  enabled  to  b*»nd  her  energy  to  the  promotion  of 
her  interests  in  China. 

An  Artificial  Man.— Ot  late,  says  a  writer  in 
L^IUmftratittn  (Pari>),  a  German  has  invented  a  me- 
chanical man  made  of  wheels  and  springs,  which 
enable  it  to  walk,  write,  and  ride  a  bicycle.  All  that 
it  lacks  is  siH*ech  and  hearing.  The  inventor  has 
nameil  his  antln^lde  *'  Rnigmarelle.**  It  is  about  six 
feet  tall,  and  C4»n tains  905  compartments  and  7 
motors.  Forty-five  accumulators,  or  84  volts,  work 
the  *' wheels  within  wheels"  that  em{K)wer  the 
and rolde  for  work.  The  **Enigmarelle^  is  kept  in 
equilibrium  by  an  apiKiratus  copied  by  the  inventor 
from  the  semicircular  canals  of  the  human  ear. 
Tubes  containing  mercury  vary  their  position  with 
the  andntldeV  change  of  attitude.  The  ph}'S- 
ical  arrangement  which  suggested  the  mechan- 
ism to  the  inventor  is  our  organ  of  the  sense  of 
siKice.  The  result  of  the  inventor's  imitation  is  an 
arrangement  e>tablishing  a  rupture  of  electric 
currents,  which  act  on  the  many  wheels  and  defi- 
nitely resti)re  etiuilibrium.  The  movements  of 
walking  are  regulateil  Ity  the  same  arrangement, 
and  another  arrangement  enables  " Enigmarelle " 
to  write  his  name.  Th.Ht  is  his  star  feat.  The  an- 
dn>lde  h.Hs  been  t* xhibite«l  in  Berlin,  and  the  whole 
world  will  see  it  in  time.  But  it  is  misnamed,— 
there  is  no  enigma  in  it.  It  is  nothing  but  an  In- 
genious piece  of  mechanism.  The  inventor  is  Fred- 
erick Ireland. 

Klei*trooaltare.— At  different  times  the  illiis- 
trate^l  Vm^chou  (Frank fort Hm-Main^  has  reported 
f.Hcts  ab^uit  '* elect loculiuie**  experiments  to  tm- 
pr\>ve  the  fertility  of  the  soil  through  artificially 
prvxluced  electricity  or  by  gathering  the  electricity 
of  the  earth.  Especially  the  natiual  phlloaophcr 
Iieni94roem.  of  HelsiuKfora,  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
experimenting  on  this  sahjeci.  BMently  Dr.  R 
Loewenhen,  of  Berila,  has  takan  up  than 
■ieDta»  aad  his  fint  cflbctawcvetoftandikaa 
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merely  accidental  and  not  safficiently  proved.  The 
first  thing  necessary  to  ascertain  some  measure  of 
success  was.  therefore,  to  investigate  the  influence 
of  the  humidity  of  the  soil,  of  weather  and  light,  and, 
further,  to  pay  attention  to  the  electric  currents  in 
the  soil.  Furthermore,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
as  the  first  and  most  imi)ortant  foundation  of  these 
experiments  to  work  with  currents  that  were  exactly 
measured,  a  circumstance  evidently  neglected  by 
L«mstroem,  and  later  on  by  Pringsheim.  Now,  the 
very  first  experiments  led  to  the  discovery  of  an  in- 
teresting fact.  Loewenherz  intended  to  test  the  in- 
fluence of  the  electric  currents  upon  seeds  and  the 
germinating  process,  and  he  used  for  this  purpose 
flower-pots,  each  containing  twenty-five  barley- 
grains,  which  he  put  entirely  even  and  regularly  in 
five  rows.  If  he  permitted  the  current  to  pass  in  a 
rectangular  way  with  the  axis  of  the  seeds  through 
the  soil,  no  influence  at  all  was  perceptible ;  there 
was  a  great  difference,  however,  when  he  fixed  the 
pole  plate  so  that  the  current  rau  through  the  seeds 
krogthwise.  Then  the  current  exercised  a  very  un- 
favorable influence,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  almost 
ail  the  seeds  were  destroyed  ;  especially  was  this  the 
case  when  the  positive  pole  plate  was  fixed  toward 
the  opening  i>oints  of  the  seeds.  When  the  nega^ 
tive  pole  plate  was  fixed  that  way  only  one-half  of 
the  seeds  were  destroyed.  A  change  every  twelve 
hours  in  the  direction  of  the  current  showed  no 
benefit  whatever,  but  the  oftener  the  current  was 
changed  the  more  favorable  its  infiuence  seemed  to 
btf.  The  seed  developed  quite  normally  when  the 
cnrreut  was  changed  twice  every  minute,  and  later 
ou  a  Very  beneficial  infiuence  was  observed. 

The  Brftlsli  Uberal  Cabinet  and  the  An- 
irlo-^ai»ane8e  Alliance.— When  the  last  general 
election  in  England  resulted  in  the  installation  of  a 
Liberal  ministry  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  was  shown 
iu  Che  Mikado's  empire  in  regard  to  the  possible  at- 
indeof  the  new  cabinet  toward  the  Far  Eastern 
:iituation.  Although  the  Campbell-Baunerman  cab- 
inet declared  its  intention  to  adhere  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  its  predecessor,  its  sentiment  toward  Japan, 
it  was  feared,  could  not  but  be  different  from  that 
of  the  former  cabinet.  Contrary  to'  this  generally 
prevailing  pessimism,  Dr.  S.  Tachi,  in  his  article  in 
the  Japanese  semi-monthly  the  Gaiko-JlhOy  voices 
rather  an  optimistic  opinion  of  the  situation.  Re- 
viewing the  traditional  principle  of  the  Liberal 
party,  I>r.  Tachi  says:  **It  is  not  just  to  surmise, 
from  the  political  doctrine  of  the  Liberal  party,  that 
the  presmt  cabinet  is  but  half-hearted  In  adhering 
to  the  proTisions  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  treaty  of 
alliance."  No  view  is  more  superficial,  according  to 
this  scholar,  than  regarding  all  Liberals  as  advocates 
of  doctrinaire  anti- imperialism.  Dr.  Tachi,  while 
admitting  that  there  are  among  the  Liberals  a  num- 
ber of  Radicals,  nevertheless  believes  that  the  views 
of  soch  Radicals  do  not  represent  the  esprit  de  corps 
of  the  party.  *'The  Liberal  Imperialists,  under  the 
leadership  of  Lord  Rosebery,  though  still  professing 
allcfpanee  to  Liberalism,  are  in  fact  ardent  advo- 
cates of  imperialisin,  striving  to  modify  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  the  Liberal  party  in  accordance  with 
the  new  needs  of  the  times.  It  was  Lord  Rosebery 
who,  as  foreign  minister,  some  ten  years  ago,  first 
1  tlie  seal  strength  of  Japan  and  the  exist- 


ence of  common  interests  between  the  two  insular 
powers.  When  Russia,  in  complicity  with  France 
and  Germany,  robbed  us  of  the  Liao-tung  peninsula, 
Jjord  Rosebery  assumed  toward  us  a  distinctly 
friendly  attitude.  It  was  also  he  who  led  the  West- 
ern powers  in  abolishing  extraterritoriality  iu  Japan 
by  the  revision  of  an  iniquitous  treaty.  If  the  Earl 
of  Rosebery  is  not  directly  responsible  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  he  must  be 
credited  with  having  paved  the  way  toward  this  for- 
tunate consummation.  Although  he  himself  occu- 
pies no  portfolio  in  the  new  cabinet,  the  Liljeral 
Imperialists  are  re[)resented  in  several  important 
portfolios.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  present  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  niaintnins  the  same  diplomatic 
policy  as  Lord  Rosebery,  having  occupied  tlie  post  of 
undersecretary  for  foreign  affairs  from  1892  to  1895, 
when  the  latter  was  foreign  minister.  From  these 
facts  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  the  new  ministry  will 
not  fail  to  respect  not  only  the  letter  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance,  but  also  its  spirit."  So  long  as 
the  present  public  opinion  in  England  does  not 
change,  the  British  Government,  whatever  party  it 
may  represent,  will.  Dr.  Tachi  believes,  abide  by  the 
alliance. 

The  Personality  of  Michelangelo.— A  char- 
acter sketch  of  the  great  Italian  artist  appears  in 
the  Revue  dc  Fari^.  M.  Romaiu  Rolland,  the 
writer,  describes  the  artist  as  a  man  of  medium 
height,  with  broad  shoulders  and  strong  muscles. 
Iu  his  physiognomy  sadness  and  indecision  pre- 
dominated. Xo  man  was  ever  such  a  prey  to  genius. 
His  life  was  a  frenetic  exultation  iu  a  body  and  a 
soul  too  weak  to  contain  it.  He  livetl  in  a  continual 
fury.  His  excess  of  force  obliged  him  to  act^  to  act 
incessantly,  without  a  single  hour  of  repose.  He 
wrote :  **  I  think  of  nothing  but  work  night  and 
day."  This  unhealthy  need  of  activity  degenerated 
into  a  mania.  When  he  was  to  make  a  monument 
he  would  lose  years  in  choosing  his  materials  and 
iu  constructing  routes  for  the  transport  of  them. 
He  would  be  engineer  and  everything.  He  did  not 
allow  himself  time  to  eat  and  to  sleep.  He  com- 
plained of  poverty,  and  yet  died  a  rich  man,  owning 
six  houses  and  lands.  It  is  not  surprisiug  that  he 
had  many  serious  illnesses,  and  that  at  forty-two  he 
was  an  old  man.  His  mind  more  than  his  body 
suffered  from  the  life  he  led.  His  pessimism  was 
hereditary,  and  he  had  attacks  of  panic.  Beethoven 
was  sad  owing  to  his  circumstances;  at  heart  he 
was  cheeerful  and  happy.  Michelangelo's  sadness 
was  in  himself  as  much  as  his  need  for  perpetual 
work,  and  it  isolated  him  from  his  fellow-men. 
Yet  he  had  a  tender  heart,  and  he  had  much  to  en- 
dure from  his  family.  His  father  and  three  brothers, 
who  were  always  quarreliug  atnoug  themselves, 
were  agreed  on  one  point,— that  Michelangelo  should 
work  for  them  and  supply  them  with  money. 

Can  *'Bad  Humor**  Be  Cured  by  Diet?— 

Most  people  have  occasional  outbursts  of  mental  ir- 
ritability, but  few  recognize  the  fact  that  such  out- 
bursts can  be  averted  if  the  subjects  will  follow  a 
treatment.  "  Temper  "  is  simply  a  question  of  over- 
nutrition,  or  excessive  indulgence  in  food  whicn  acib 
unfavorably  upon  the  blood.  There  ia  an  article  on 
this  subject  in  VIlliLStration  (Pai'is).    The  peopie 
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who  are  most  suliject  to  flts  of  temper,  say«  the 
writer,  are  "arthritics;"  general!}'  they  are  hard 
workers, — very  active  people  who  seem  to  be  in  good 
health,  and  who  eat  a  great  deal  of  meat.  From 
lime  to  time  they  become  morose,  bitter,  and,  as 
companions,  very  disagreeable  ;  and  then  the  people 
who  are  fond  of  them  say  that  they  ''liave  worketl 
too  hard."  Their  real  trouble  is  the  result  of  uric- 
acid  i>oisoning.  Certain  doctors  give  such  subjects 
the  different  bromides,  because  they  "need  some- 
thing to  calm  them."  That  is  malpractice.  As  a 
i-ule,  men  and  women  who  are  subject  to  fits  of 
temper  need  nothing  but  a  well-onlered  diet.  They 
should  re<luce  the  daily  ration  of  meat.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  cut  off  the  whole  supply.  Mrs.  Hart, 
the  widow  of  the  founder  of  the  British  ^fc(llc^^l 
Jouriuily  declared  that  many  Knglishmen  prove 
that  the  meat  diet  is  abused  in  their  homes— or 
abused  by  them— by  their  outbursts  of  temper. 

At  What  Altitude  Is  the  Atmosphere  Fa- 
tal to  Life?— How  high  in  the  air  can  a  man  rise 
without  dying?  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  thought 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  breathe  at  an  atmos- 
pheric altitude  exceeding  8,000  meters,— or,  at  the 
most,  9,000  meters.  It  was  supposed  that  a  man 
would  lose  consciousness  if  he  were  to  be  carried 
about  6,000  meters  into  the  upper  air.  A  writer 
(Henri  de  Parville)  in  Lc8  Annalcs,  of.  Paris,  recalls 
the  fact  that  two  aeronauts  but  of  the  three  who 
died  iu  the  memorable  ascension  of  the  balloon  *'  Ze- 
nith "  lost  their  lives  from  accidents  produced  at  an 
atmospheric  height  of  8,000  and  9,000  meters.  Paul 
liert  proved  that  repcatetl  inspiration  of  oxygen 
makes  it  possible  to  avoid  fatal  accidents  in  the 
greater  heights  of  the  air,  and,  three  years  ago, 
Messrs.  Behriug  and  Suring,  at  Straslwurg,  reached 
the  greatest  height  ever  attained— 10,600  meters.  Yet 
they  inhaled  oxygen,  fainted  toward  the  finish  of 
the  ascension,  and  since  then  no  one  has  tried  to  go 
higher.  Professor  Mosso,  of  Turin,  exi)erimented 
over  a  theory  concerning  the  cause  of  asphyxiation 
at  great  heights,  and  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  man  must 
respire  oxygen  mlufjlcd  with  a  Htromj  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  if  he  would  successfully  fight  the  dan- 
gers of  the  rarefaction  of  air.  The  theory  was  new, 
and  it  appeared  questionable,  but  it  is  said  to  Im) 
cori*ect.  A  pupil  of  Profes.sor  Mosso  (named  Agaza- 
rotti)  repeat«l  the  experiments  made  by  Mosso.  He 
did  not  go  up  in  a  balloon,  but  shut  lumself  up  in 
a  bell,  where,  by  means  of  a  pump,  a  gradual  increase 
of  rarefaction  was  produced.  In  the  bell  was  a  faucet 
connecting  with  the  outer  air,  and  all  the  products  of 
respiration  were  pumped  out  of  the  bell.  Agazarotti 
covered  his  face  with  a  mask  furnished  with  two 
valves.  One  of  the  valves  let  out  the  vitiated  air, 
and  the  other  let  in  oxygen  mingle<l  with  carbonic 
acid.  The  proportions  were :  67  per  cent,  oxygen, 
18  per  cent,  carbonic  acid,  and  the  remainder  azote. 
Within  thirty  minutes  the  air  was  rarefied  to  a  pres- 
sure of  440  millimeters  (which  is  about  the  same  as 
the  atmospheric  pressure  on  Mont  Blanc).  The  ex- 
perimenter felt  nothing  abnormal,  but  a  few  minutes 
later,  when  the  rarefaction  reached  860  millimeters, 
there  were  symptoms  of  asphyxia.  Then  the  oxygen 
aod  carbonic  acid  mixture  was  sent  into  the  bell, 
and  Agazarotti  was  relieved  immediately.    He  then 


found  that  he  could  l)ear  a  pressure  lowered  to  140 
millimeters.  Later^  the  air  was  rarefied  to  Iti  mil- 
Umctertt  of  mercury^  and,  said  Agazarotti,  as  he 
came  out  of  the  bell,  "I  could  have  resisted  even  a 
greater  rarefaction,  for  my  memory  was  clear  and 
my  movements  were  normal."  Some  time  after- 
ward, Agazarotti  made  his  third  exi)eriment,  and 
the  rarefaction  produced  corresponde<l  to  an  altitude 
of  143^  kilometers  (a  kilometer  is  1,093.6389  yards), 
which  exceeded  by  4  kilometers  the  greatest  height 
ever  i*eached  by  man. 

Is  Chewin|p-Oum   Really  Beiicflcial  ?  —  A 

French  scientist,  Dr.  L^on  Meunier,  writing  in  Les 
Annates  (Paris)  on  the  habit  of  gum-chewing,  says: 
**  A  man  must  thoroughly  masticate  his  food  if  he 
aspires  to  digest  well.  Mastication  is  a  very  impor- 
tant physical  function.  Three  successive  digestions 
are  indispensable.  The  first  takes  place  in  the 
mouth  ;  influenced  by  the  ferment  of  saliva,  we  be- 
gin to  digest  amalaceous  substances,  an  operation 
which  is  continued  in  the  stomach.  .  .  .  When  peo- 
ple who  have  hyperchlorhydria,  the  salivary  diges- 
tion is  seriously  affected,  and  the  more  so  when 
nothing  is  done  to  take  up  the  elements  of  saliva." 
Dr.  Meunier  signals  the  utility  of  exciting  the  flow 
of  saliva  in  hyperchlorhydria,  and  of  artificially  pro- 
ducing a  secretion  of  salivary  ferment.  He  says : 
'^  During  a  trip  that  I  made  to  the  United  States  iu 
1904  I  was  struck  by  an  empirical  treatment  which 
has  been  employed  by  Americans  many  years  to  fa- 
cilitate stomachic  digestion.  In  all  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  I  saw  large  numbers 
of  people  chewing  a  substance  to  take  the  place  of 
the  vulgar  *quid'  of  tobacco.  That  sulistance  is 
sold  everywhere  under  the  name  of  ^chewing-gum/ 
or  '  pepsin  gum.'  I  analyzed  that  gum,  and  found 
that  there  was  not  a  trace  of  pepsin  in  it.  In  all 
ca.ses  the  gum  was  a'n  insoluble  aromatinxl  resiu. 
The  gum-chewers  are  *  legion,* — one  man  of  every 
two.  and  .one  woman  of  every  three,  will  vtli  you 
that  he  or  she  delivers  himself  or  herself  so  ardent- 
ly and  with  such  docile  persistence  to  that  exercise 
after  every  meal  in  order  to  facilitate  digestion." 
Being  anxious  to  know  whether  or  not  the  practice 
of  gum-chewing  is  useful.  Dr.  Meunier  prepared  a 
test  gum,— made  of  fiavored,  completely  insoluble 
resin,— to  see  if,  by  reason  of  its  agreeable  character, 
it  could  1x5  utilized  to  engender  a  digestive  saliva 
devoid  of  any  foreign  substance.  Following  are  the 
results  of  his  exi)eriments  :  When  the  patient  had 
not  chewetl  the  gum  half  an  hour  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  re^mst  (that  is  to  say,  when  the  amylatic 
phase  is  nearly  over),  from  five  to  thirty  grams  of 
sugary  matter  was  found.  Under  the  same  condi- 
tions, ic/i-cii  the  Huhject  had  chewed  gum,  from  six 
to  thirty-eight  grams  of  soluble  amylaceous  matter 
was  found,  winch  proves  that  the  stiirch  digested, 
estimated  either  in  dextrine  or  in  amylaceous  solu- 
ble matter,  is  superior  when  the  digester  has  chewed 
gum.  Generally  speaking,  saliva  dilutes  the  food  in 
the  stomach,  and  the  digestion  of  amylaceous  mat- 
ter gains  50  per  cent,  by  the  action  of  the  gum— or 
by  the  action  of  chewing  the  gum.  So  we  may  con- 
clude that  gum-Juice  judiciously  chewed  empirically 
exercises  a  real  therapeutic  action  on  the  stomaohie 
digestion.  "The  Americans  are  right;  when  tlie 
salivary  function  is  weak,  let  us  chew.*' 
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A  NUMBER  of  Tolumes  on  ejcplomtioti  and  blog- 
r&phj  deftlizig  with  the  early  hiatory  of  the 
I  cootLBenu,  North  Aod  South,  httvi?  recent- 
ly Imbd  ififtued^  two  of  which  are  not^wurth)*.  Mr, 
Fmdmrick  A.  Ober'?^  **  Pfy^rro"'  Is  the  Intes^t  itwue  iii 
ibe  series  of  *^  Heroes  of  Americmi  History  "  which  i» 
bring  brought  out  b>'  the  Harpers*.  ThU  is  the  feU>ry  of 
A  remai-kable  nmn  &utl  hU  remarkable  Eichievetuent. 
I  tteeoatit  of  the  conquest  of  the  empire  uf  tht^ 
t  Is  bound  up  iu  the  personality  of  the  SpaoLsk 
wiio«e  personality  Mr*  Ober  has  i*ucct«t?dtMl 
In  brfni^iiig  tlvidly  before  the  reader-  A  good  deal 
vi  iufuntiation  hitherto  only  aecesi«ib[e  in  bulky  his- 
tories hjm  bff«n  conden«3ed  and  made  eDtertalulT)^  in 
Uu&  toliuiie,  whii^h  i^  iLln.^trat^^  with  portraits  and 
lie^t^  Mr.  Charles  Morris'  volume,  *'  Heroei^  of  Di,^ 
cQTTrjr  in  Ajiieriea''  iLipptncott),  lay^  emphasijs  on 
tin;  ncite  of  heruii^rj].  It  treats  of  tht*  European  ex- 
plomsmzid  njivigatons  from  l^eif  the  Lucky  to  Sir 
Joba  Fnuakliu.     This  volume  m  al^  tlhif^trat«d, 

Eliaa  P-  Fordham's  **  Personal  Narrative  of  Trav- 
el In  Virgioia,  Mary^^^^^T  Peunsylvauiaj  Ohio,  In- 
aod  Kentucky  ;  and  of  a  Reside  nee  in  the 
Territory  :  1817-1818'*  ha,*^  been  pubJUhed  in 
Cfevi^ftpd  by  the  Arthur  H.  Cltvtk  Company.  Thin 
ister^iii^  worL  ha:^  beeu  edite^lby  Frederic  Au»itiii 
Onb  wbo  gives  an  introductory  acjxiunt  of  the  coii- 
dltkitts  in  t^be  Mif^iii^ippl  VuHey  during  the  yi*firs 
imifteiliately  follomug  th(t»  second  war  with  Great 
Britain.  Ford  bam  was  a  young^ngiishman  of  ex- 
eeflent  icdye»tian  who  assisted  Morris  B  irk  beck  in 
e^abliaiiiaE  ti^  Hlinois  settlement.  The  volume 
«a«t«ltia  macli  new  material  on  the  local  history  of 
lito  n>gk»a  orer  which  Ford  ham's  travel!^  extended. 

Jotm  W.  Audubou,  sum  of  the  famous  ornithulu- 
gktt  wm*  A  ineujljer  of  Colonel  Webb's  Califuruii^ 
^^ptdltiuu  in  IS49.  The  nmnu^cript  record  of  hin 
ttip  froiD  New  York  to  Texa>»  and  the  orerland 
^atumef  Ibrongb  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  the  gold 
AeUa  tti  California^  has  juat  beva  published  (Clt^ve- 
Imm1:TIi«  ArtJiur  H.  Clark  Company).  The  volume 
t»pfieCAeed  by  n  biographical  memoir  eontribu ted  by 
A«d«tiOB*«  daughter,  Maria  H.  Audulh^n,  tog^'thtr 
with  mo  Inlrmlurtion  hy  Prof.  Frank  H.  H odder,  tif 
tbe  rnivt^n^ity  ol  Kansaa.  ThediflieultieHof  anover- 
la&it  |inif  ney  to  California  in  the  middle  of  the  lai^t 
crattiry  are  wrll  described  in  thi^  journati  which  al^n 
Uir^fVM  niacb  light  on  the  interesting  years  inime- 
4Ui«ity  toUowing  the  dNt^very  of  gold  in  Catiforoln. 

SI*  Engtflt  Ai»bin*«  '*  Morocco  of  To-day  "  (pnb- 
Uabcd  by  tk*ntf  In  Loudon,  and  imported  by  the  Dut- 
UMU>  U  11  fii^liol&rly  work  which  waig  crowned  hy  the 
Fff«n«ii  AcHAlemy.  It  la  the  result  of  almoi^t  ayear'n 
Mloiirp  in  Morfx:ca,  and  waa originally  published  in 
m  •crk^  of  letters  in  the  Journal  d^  D^haU^  the 
HfW^t  49M  DvHj:  Mini*irift  the  /£tiru«  de  PutiM^  and 
f^  fUmulJuane^  LfJiftUi'.  M.  Aubin  finds  that 
Yrmt^cm  ba*  not  taken  full  advantage  of  her  opportu- 
uiUtWf  pQlitlcAl  and  eomniereialH,    in    the  Mourkh 


FLAY]  us  JOSRPHUH* 

(From  an  old  print.) 

A  complete  edition  of  Joseph  us  (in  aU,  690  pages)i, 
with  notes  and  index,  haa  been  brought  out  by 
Houtledge^  of  L^indtin,  and  imported  by  tiie  Duttons. 
It  api>earH  as  "TJie  Works  of  Flavins  Joseph  us,"  the 
tran.silatiun  lieing  by  William  Whisiton  and  the  edit* 
ing  by  Dr,  1>,  S.  Murgoliouth. 

**  Lord  Curzon  In  India  "  (Macmillan)  is  a  selection 
from  the  EnjQclish  stnteaman'H  siipeeches  as  viceroy 
and  governor-general  iu  India  from  18B8  to  1906,  It 
is  jiuppliud  with  a  frontispiece  portrait,  with  esc- 
planatory  notes  and  an  index,  anc)  there  i^  an  iutro- 
duction  by  8ir  Thomas  Haleigh»  K.C.S,L 

Another  of  the  Iwautiful  series  of  books  nn  famous 
historical  placets  illustrated  Iu  color,  hiva  been  issued 
by  the  Blacks,  of  Loudon  (MacmiUau^  New  York|, 
We  have  already  niitlced  those  on  ^'  Ireland  '^  and 
**  Bruges  and  West  Flanders.^*  The  present  one  in 
entitled  ^'Greece."  The  country  is  described  by  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  M*Clymont,  atul  the  colored  iliust rations 
ruproduced  from  the  printings  by  John  Fulley  L»ove. 
There  are  .^eveoty-flve  colored  plates,  with  a  sketch 
ujap  of  Grecice,  and  an  index  at  the  end. 

*'  A  Modern  Slavery  "  U  the  startlingly  suggestive 
title  of  a  book  by  Henry  W.  Kevin  son,  the  traveler 
and  explorer  (Harper?^).  Tbi.^  book  describes  a 
journey  taken  by  the  axithor  in  the  Portuguese 
province  of  Aiigola  (West  Central  Africa)  and  In 
the  Portuguese  islands  of  San  Thome  and  Principe 
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during  the  years  1B04  ar»d  VMv.  Mr.  Nevm>*on  niadt^ 
thia  jouniey  isiider  threat  diffi unities,  itiucIj  af  the 
time  suffering  fnuri  llliieHH,  lUid  was  compel lud  to 
keej}  the  ohjtct  uf  his  travels  mfcret.  We  art*  mi- 
customed  to  thtuk 
that  aiavery  jift  a 
recoi^nis^Ml  lijsiitu- 
tiQti  lian  disnp- 
p  15  a  red  t  but  Mr* 
Npviuson'f*  revela- 
tions make  it  clear 
that  it  m  uQly  the 
name  that  h»i^  k)eeu 
abolished*  The 
coTidttion  itself 
persiiKt^aud  fthowa 
few  dgns  of  deca- 
dence. It  may  \m 
partially  coneealed 
and  modi  Med  uu^ 
der  formj^  of  hiw, 
but  it  is  i^lavery 
itUl,  atid  trafHc 
lu  human  beiMgH  is  quite  ft3  odious  aa  it  ever  was. 

A  new  edit  10 11  of  the  late  George  Jacob  Holyoake^a 
**  History  of  Cooperation,"  in  two  volurnea  (E.  P. 
Dili  too  &  Co-K  wUli  a  prefaee  «igued  by  the  verier- 
abi«  author  just  before  his  death,  \im  recently  ap- 
peared. This  work  has  long  been  recognisetHl  as  a 
at-andard  acKouat  of  the  co5perative  experlmentM  of 
the  past  century  tu  England,  written  froui  the(>olut 
of  view  of  a.  pjiriicipant.  Mr*  Holyoake  had  a  re- 
mark ably  ex  t*n»ive  acquaintance  with  jwrsona  who 
hatJ  to  do  with  the  fouuding  and  direction  of  theisc 
eX|fcenoienLs  and  in  the  course  of  hlH  long  life  lie  ha^l 
amas*>e^l  a  uiiique  col  lection  of  the  literature  of  Eit^- 
lifth  (Tottperation.  The  third  part  of  the  work  brings 
the  history  down  t<i  the  present  year, 

Lient.'Coh  George  A.  Bruce  hau  complletl  the 
Civil  War  records  of  the  Twentieth  Regiment  of 
M  assttch  usettK  Vol  \u  %  teer  1  n  fan  t  ry  ( Hough  to  n  ^  M  J  f- 
tlin  &  Co*).  This  regiment  served  throughout  the 
war,  HtAnding  tlfth  on  the  roll  of  those  which  suf- 
fei^  the  hifttvjest  los«eJi,  and,  be<::au«e  it  wa.H  largely 
oilicereil  by  young  men  freBh  from  Harvard  I'liiver- 
sity.  wa»  popularly  known  as  the  Harvard  Regi- 
ment* Ittt  roll  of  officerM  oon tains  the  names  of 
tnaiiy  men  eminent  in  the  public  life  of  Maaaa- 
chuj^tls. 

Henry  W.  El  son'**  **  School  History  of  the  United 
States-'  (Mficmillan^  haj^niany  of  the eharacteristica 
which  have  given  popularity  fco  the  a u thorns  larger 
w^orkij,  publitihed  by  the  Kevlew  of  Reviews  Com- 
pany* Mr.  Elson  writes  entertainingly  on  topics  of 
real  interest  iu  our  colonial  and  national  hi.ntory* 
This  is  more  than  can  lie  biaid  of  most  writers*  ctf 
schotil  t«xt-boofca  in  this  department  of  learning. 
Mr.  Elson  has  shown  us  hov^  a  history  may  be  made 
interesting  aj*  well  aa  instructive. 

The  growth  and  spirit  of  American  life  as  ex- 
pressed in  literature  are  Hhown  very  graphically  in 
Dr*  Augustus  White  Lonj^'s  (Princeton)  collection 
of  **  American  Poem^  lTTii-li«X>/*  which  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  American  Book  Cf juifjany, 

*'  On  theSpanish  Main  *'  (Maemillau)^  with  twenty 
illubt rations  and  a  map^  is  a»  account,  chiefly  in  the 
words  of  the  old  chroniclers  although  edited  hy  John 
Masefield»  of  sotneof  the  more  famous  English  forays 


on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  **with  a  de^acription  of 
the  buccaueersand  a  short  account  of  old-time  ships 
and  sailors,*'  The  il  lustration  a  are  mostly  reproduc- 
tiouH  of  old  prints* 

*'  French  Blood  in  America,"  Ijy  Luctan  J.  Fosdiek 
(Revel I),  traces  the  presence  and  influence  of  the 
French  Proteiitant  elenient  in  A  me  dean  life.  The 
fir^it  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  rise  of 
religious  reform  In  France  and  the  two  centuries  of 
war  and  persecution  that  killeil  off  or  drove  out  of 
France  her  t>est  class  of  citizens*  permanently 
awakened  her  as  a  nation,  and  |Mived  tlie  way  for 
the  French  Revolution.  Although  nmny  of  the 
attempts  t^i  found  Huguenot  colonies  in  North 
America  ended  in  failure  and  the  w^hole  number  of 
Huguenot  immigrants  was  relatively  small,  the 
French  Protei>tant  influence  is  not  to  Im?  estimated 
hy  nuntbers*  A  remarkably  large  proi>ortion  of  the 
men  mo-st  eminent  in  American  history,  from  tlie 
Revolution  down,  have  been  of  Hui^uenot  auoestry* 

A  FEW  VOLUMES  OF  BIOGRAPHY, 

McClure,  Phiiypf4&  Co.  have  brought  out  in  book 
form  **The  Life  of  a  Start'^  which  is  the  record  of 
the  stage  career  of  Miss  Clara  Morris.  Miss  Morris' 
firtst  book,  **Life  on  the  Stage,"  waa,  she  f^ya, 
**cahnly  offered  out  of  boundless  courage  and  per- 
fect ignorance."  In  prejiaring  this  second  volume, 
the  actress  han  *M earned  enough  of  the  great  pro- 
f essioii  o  f  le t te  ra  t o  be  af  mid . "   TbcH'ef o  re,  sh  e  ma  kes 

all  pro  fie  r  apologies 
in  her  preface  for 
the  **shreds  and 
pa  t  ches  "  c  h  aracter 
of  the  experiences, 
anecdotes,  and  de- 
scriptions which 
make  np  this  vol- 
ume. Yet  they  are 
full  of  hn man  inter- 
est, human  pathos, 
and  dramatic  inten- 
sity*  Many  of  the 
prominent  people  of 
the  time,  iu  politics 
and  couimerce  as 
well  as  in  the  artn, 
figure  1  a  these 
pages,  amoug  them 
Henry  Bergh^  PreJii- 
dent  tJarfleld,  Ra- 
chel, ^*Major^^  McKinley,  U  Q.  C.  J^miar,  the  elder 
Salvioi,  and  Dion  Boucicault.  The  volume  is  dedi- 
cated to  ''those  sister  women  who  lasted  sorrow  and 
defeat  l>efore  they  won  success*** 

t>f  the  making  of  liook.'*  about  Tolstoi  there  seems 
to  be  no  end.  The  latest  to  ap|>ear  in  English  is  a 
translation  {Volume  L)  from  the  Russian,  entitled 
'  *  T^eo  To  Istol ,  H I K  T.i  f e  an  d  Wo  rk  "  ( Sc  ri  baers).  The 
work  really  consists  of  autobiographical  memoirs, 
letters,  and  a  nmss  of  biogniphical  material  com- 
piled by  Paul  Birukov  and  revised  by  Count  Tolstoi 
hin^self,  who  has  also  written  an  introduction  to  his 
reminiscences*  The  first  volume  IreatJi  of  the  phi- 
hisoplier's  childhood  and  early  manhoofl.  It  is  illus- 
trated with  many  portraits  of  famous  Russians,  and 
with  other  views. 

In  the  '^English  Meu  ol  LtitUu^^^  aeries  (Macmil* 
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lm»1«  Mr.  A*  C.  BeDMJD  h&a  written  a  volume  r>n 
Wmlier  Puter*  This  little  vol  a  me  is  the  best  sum- 
inArj  of  Puter^s  life  and  work  we  have  yet  seen*  An 
ABmlyBift  Df  the  English  .^ey list's  works  and  ft  history 
of  bis  mif«er  lire  presented  in  a  very  rewlnble  wtiy, 

Tbe  lAl«et  contribution  to  Whitnmiiiatia  in  Mr. 
Edw«7d  Carpenter's  '^Days  with  Walt  WbitmaQ  " 
llijM^millaii).  This  is  A  pka^iintly  written  reuiini^^ 
evDi  hooik^  in  the  eotertaining  style  of  Mr.  Cnrpen- 
ter'*  other  works.  Two  portraits  of  Whitman  and 
one  of  Emerson  serve  ait  illuHtration».  Mr.  Car|jen- 
tcK*  personal  acquaints  nee  with  Wbitman  covered 
ooly  a  few  months  In  1877,  and  ftjiain  in  1884. 

Dr.  Joseph  Spencer  Kennartrrt  '"Ifjilian  Rtnniois- 
rcDt  Writ#r^"<BreritJinoV|  considers  fourteen  of  the 
modem  Italian  authors  of  fiction^  from  Alexander 
Mnntoiit  to  Gabriele  d'Annonzio^  Tbe  historical, 
btographieal,  and  political  background  against 
which  these  writers  compoRefi  their  reniini.'«c:enceK  is 
painted  by  Dr.  Kennard  with  very  entertainiTii; 
iXrok^s^  Individnalismt  he  sayti,  is  th(^  keynote  uf 
the  Italian  chamcter  anti  of  the  1 1  jil  ian  novel.  D*  A  n- 
nan^lo*  he  claims,  has  forml|lat^?tl  the  real  tendency 
of  the  1  tjilmu  race,— ='*  the  craving  for  seu>iuous  beau- 
ty, iJiie  glorj  in  pagan  ideals,  whether  expresseil  by 
dtiael,  hruhh,  or  pen." 

Oll#  of  the  Important  biographicfei  that  have  re- 
OHitly  come  t^  lis  from  England  i?i  the*' Life  and 
fix|«rienc«^  of  Sir  Henry  En  He  Id  Boscoe/'  written 
by  hifi»«tf  (MafTnillan).  The  author'^  reputjition  in 
this  ctmnlry  is  eon  fined  t^  sici  en  title  circles  where 
heisfceofrtiiised  as  one  of  the  leading  contemporary 
MitlMirlttes  on  chemistry.  He  in  now  a  man  of 
«civeB^*thrae,  and  In  hU  long  life  ha^  frequently 
t&kea  pari  in  public  afTAin«.  He  \n  an  enthuHiaatic 
Liberal*  *nd  in  Gladstone's  time  was  a  member  of 
I^HiatnenL  Before  that  he  had  been  an  active 
meBiber  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical 
fidmrnlloQ,  to  which  subject  he  has  all  hia  life  given 

The  sevenib  volnme  in  **The  Life  and  Writings 
ol  Ben  jam  in  Franklin  J'  edited  by  Albert  Henry 
Bmjikk  (Ma<cmillan)»  cover<^  the  very  important  Rev- 
olutjanpiy  y^mj%  1777 -"H^  during  wiiich  Franklin 
w^  aetiTety  employed  in  France  in  the  interest  of 
tiMcoicmies.  As  thisexcellent  edition  of  Franklin's 
wrifefiig?!  approaches  completion  its  [superiority  over 
all  fonoer  editions  is  increasingly  evident. 

TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 
Ill  Mr  J-  Ogden  Armour's  Ixjok,  "Th#  Packers, 
Car  Line.%  and  the  People'"  (Phila^ 
Henry  Alt«mus  CompanyJi  we  have  the 
stAietiieut  of  the  beef  tru?t*s  side  in  the  pri- 
controversy  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
Mr.  Armour  describes  the  conditions  that 
the  private-car  line  into  existence  and  tellw 
- 1  r>n  e  to  f ac  i  I  i  tata  tra  (Re  a  nd  i  m  prove  the 
aation.  Needless  to  say,  hin  version  of 
—  1 1  fj^^^^  (yj  geyeral  particulars  from 
:  some  of  the  magazines*  He 
11' i  -%-^^  .w.A.  ii  defense  of  this  branch  Of  the 
Inua'^  op^fHiiions,  but  enters  into  an  interesting  dis- 
mwhjn  of  the  trtti;r&  relations  with  the  cattle  trade 
and  rjf3s»iirlt4i  a  chapter  on  the  much -mooted  yxiints 
of  fif  nHnrwp  and  ^aiiitAtion  in  the  Chicago  stock 
fu^m.  Alllicmgh  Mr.  Armour  writes  in  a  rather 
biltrr  iao«  of  what  he  regards  as  deli  berate  attempts 


In 

Oil. 


SIR  nKNRY   E.   ROSiXlK, 

to  prejudice  the  public  mind  against  the  packers, 
we  venture  to  say  that  hiw  book  will  have  many 
readers  among  American  business  men  who  have 
Ijeen  shocked  by  the  recent  revelations  but  who  hon- 
estly desire  th^t  full  justice  l:»e  done  to  all  the  in- 
terests in  vol  veil.  Mr.  Armour  may  not  succeed  in 
convincing  all  of  these  reader^^  but  no  appeal  to  the 
American  seuse  of  fairness  is  in  vain. 

In  the  **  American  Public  Problems'*  series  (Holt), 
Prof^  George  H.  Haynes  coutribiites  a  volume  on 
*'The  Election  of  Senators.*^  This  atithor  shows 
what  the  results  of  our  present  system  of  election 
have  lieen,  traces  the  growth  of  the  movement  for 
popular  elections,  reviews  iu  detail  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  Constitutional  amendment  per- 
mitting  the  election  of  Senators  by  popnlar  vote^ 
and  in  the  concluding  chapter  gives  his  own  reasons 
for  the  lielief  that  the  election  of  Senators  directly 
by  the  i>eople  would  have  conspicuous  advanttiges 
over  the  present  Indirect  method.  Dr.  Haynes  looks 
for  the  most  decisive  a^Jvantage^s  of  sucii  a  change 
In  its  effects,  not  upon  the  federal  governments  but 
upon  the  individual  States.  For,  iu  his  opinionf  one 
of  the  main  reasons  why  our  State  legislatures  have 
sunk  to  a  comi>aratively  low  level  has  been  the  fact 
that  tbe  election  of  federal  Senatore,  devolving,  as 
it  does,  upon  members  of  the  State  legislature,  has 
blurred  the  issues  in  State  legislative  campaigns  and 
madevoti^rs  and  representH^tives  alike  negligent  of 
imi>oreant  St4it«  interests, 

^^  Guarding  a  Great  City"  is  the  title  of  a  readable 
book  by  ex- Police  Commissioner  William  McAdoo, 
of  New  York  City  (Harpers),  The  unique  sociology 
ical  conditions  of  the  American  metropolis  are  viv- 
idly deHCribed  in  this  volume,  which  has  a  human 
interest  that  places  itin  a  class  apart  from  the  ordi- 
nary cjitegory  of  nmntials  and  treatises  on  good  gov* 
ernmeni.    Mr.  McAdoo  writes  clearly  and  fearlessly, 
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jin  one  who  has  nothing  to  conceal  from  the  public, 
and  one  ih  Honietimes  surprised  at  the  apparent  non- 
chalance with  which  he  s{»eaks  of  conditions  in  the 
department  which  was  recently  under  his  control,  in 
which  there  fleems  to  he  little  reason  to  expect  im- 
mediate improvement.  The  book,  however,  does  not 
belong  to  the  once  **iK)pular  literature  of  exposure." 
Mr.  McAdoo  writes  of  these  things  almost  as  if  they 
were  matters  of  course,  but  his  revelations  tend  to 
heighten  one's  respect  for  the  ability  that  is  re- 
quired in  any  successful  administration  of  the  met- 
ropolitan police. 

In  his  earlier  work,  **The  Shame  of  the  Cities," 
Mr.  Ijincohi  Steffens  exposed  certain  phases  of  polit- 
ical corruption  in  a  number  of  leading  American 
municipalities.  His  new  liook.  entitled  *'The  Strug- 
gle for  Self  Government  "  (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.), 
describes  the  movement  in  six  of  our  States  in  the 
direction  of  a  return  to  the  political  cleanliness  of 
former  times.  It  is  the  general  movement  against 
hcMW^isni,  of  which  the  elections  of  19C6  gave  many 
cheering  indications.  Mr.  Steffens'  account  of  what 
has  been  acct>mplished  in  Ohio,  Xew  Jersey.  Rhode 
Islanil,  Wisct^nsin.  Illinois*  and  Missouri  is  full  of 
enc^«uragement  to  friends  of  p^^pular  government  iu 
other  States.  Mr.  Steffens  is  not  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  mission  of  civic  reformers  ends  when 
clenu  streets  are  secureii  in  our  cities,  but  his  at- 
t«tn\pts  to  trace  American  ix>litical  corruption  to  its 
MYiinvs  have  le«i  him  to  the  cimclnsion  that  it  is  more 
inilH^rtnut  that  the  jHMple  should  have  self-govern- 
ment than  that  they  should  have  merely  *'good" 
j:t>vernment  in  the  accept «l  s*»ns*.»  of  the  term. 

Kiitbt  essays  dealing  with  the  moral  aspects  of 
iii^Hlern  buMut^^  and  law  itmie  fnMU  Houghton, 
MIfttin  &  Co.  under  the  title  "Moral  Overstrain." 
The  writer,  Mr.  iie\»rg**  W.  Alwr,  who  is  a  Xew 
York  lawyer,  di^t^^uvies  "graft,"  the  influence  of  cor- 
|H>rAte  wealth,  the  irn'siKnjsible  use  of  money,  and 
thi«  nm"  with  the  "muck  rake." 

A  UttleUn^k  entilUd  "IK^w  to  Buy  Life  Insur- 
HiuH*,**  b>  *'Q.  r."  vlVuMe^lay,  l*age  &  Co. >,  has  been 
%vrltlenand  publi^hwl  iu  the  interest  of  the  pi>licy- 
hoUh'r,  priu^arilx  It  undertakes  to  free  the  subject 
tv\M\\  the  Itvhnical  ol»ounties  that  st^  frequently 
luterlert*  ^ ith  a  ilcar  uudorxianding  of  its  elements 
Mud  lo  i;ive  the  pl.kin  citizen  straightforward  advice 
Mud  infoiinatioM  as  to  the  varioU'*  tyi^^*  of  policies 
Iu  lb*»  umrkol  and  the  r^'tativo  ail  vantages  of 'Uich. 
It  in  a  h»»lptul  and  MugeMive  manual. 

\\\  John  U  Uulvr'H  treat iM»  on  "Consumption  : 
\\^  l(»dan»»u  lo  Man  ami  lli>  Civilization,  Its  Pre- 
wMitiou  and  Curt'"  vlilTi*'^"^^"^  ^'^  "^**  »*  medical 
Uss\  U»4»K.  but  nithov  a  xvvii»K»»;ical  and  humani- 
liiiiiii«  »h--»'iM»'>»'»»  »**  **"«*  ^'^  ^*^*'  "*''*^'  ^'^'*^  priddems 
,i|  (lui  iMiu'  1 1  i>i  inUMtv^tiug  to  physician  and  lay- 
iiiiiii  aliko.  l»\u  the  Mvuil>  itvhnical  material  hjw« 
III  in  liu.Mu'.tHl  in  ihv'  1\mim  A  ap^H-ndixe^i.  The  main 
lHid\  i«r  n»o  woik  iv'ni.iin^  chapters  dealing  with 
iMudriit  iiioOi^hU  v»t  pivxcnlioii  a!ul  cur\'.  and  espe- 
I  l.ilh  \»uli  n»*'  innno»x»U'»  ^iiKHtorJ;*  that  h.'ive  l»een 
i...i.ii.li  .h«il  s\«t»iiu  ihr  jKiM  tow  \car^  in  this  count  r> 
tiiiil  III  liin^.o  I  tilikc  n«;MiY  work-i  in  this  field, 
lit  lliiliii  .  »»A...k  will  Iv  tv'und  rwulabic,  and  even 
i.itii-il>iiiiltu  .  lii»m  i>»\cr  lo  w\er 

II  ilhl  ii.'i  lUHMlihocM.iblishmentof  the  American 
lithiiftiiixtal  I  .»w  V^-^^HMalion  to  ^vnvincethe  read- 
liiM   \  Mil  III. Ml  public  lh.*t  the  general  interest  iu  the 
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subject  of  international  relations  has  attained  quite 
respectable  proportions  in  this  countrj-.  This  inter- 
est is  attested  by  the  pablication  of  a  number  of 

works  on  interna- 
tional law.  One 
of  the  latest  and 
most  ambitious  is 
that  of  Dr.  Edwin 
Maxey,  who  is 
profe.s.sor  of  inter- 
national law  at 
the  University  of 
West  Virginia. 
This  vol  u  me, 
which  is  printed 
by  the  V.  H. 
Thomas  Law 
Book  Company, 
of  St.  Ivouis,  eni- 
bo<lies  the  result 
of  Professor  Max- 
ey\s  many  yejirs' 
experience  as  a 
teacher.  It  is  entitled  "  International  I^w,  with  Il- 
lustrative Cases.''  The  analysis  and  style  are  clear 
and  concise,  and  in  treatment  the  emphasis  is  thrown 
upon  peace  and  neutrality  rather  than  upon  war. 
The  questions  arising  out  of  the  recent  Ruk.so- Jap- 
anese War  are  discussed  freely  and  impartially. 
There  is  also  a  very  complete  chapter  on  contra- 
hand. 

*' Citizenship  and  the  Schools"  is  the  title  of  a  col- 
lection of  essays  and  addresses  by  Prof.  Jeremiah  W. 
Jenks,  of  Cornell  University  (Holt).  The  subjects 
of  greatest  popular  interest  treated  in  this  volume 
are  training  for  citizenship,  the  making  of  citizens, 
and  the  policy  of  the  state  toward  education.  There 
are  also  suggestive  papers  on  the  social  Ixasis  of  edu- 
cation, the  relation  of  the  public  schools  to  business, 
education  for  commerce  (the  Far  Kast),  and  free 
speech  in  American  universities  Of  special  inter- 
est to  educationists  are  the  essays  on  *'  A  Critique  of 
Educational  Values"  and  "School-Book  Legisla- 
tion." Professor  Jenks  is  a  university  professor 
who  has  had,  in  recent  years,  much  experience  iu 
practical  administration,  having  served  with  con- 
spicuous ability  on  several  important  governmental 
commissions,  notably  the  international  monetary 
commission  in  the  Far  East. 

President  William  DeWitt  Hyde's  little  book  en- 
titled "The  College  Man  and  the  College  Woman" 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  is  an  interpretation  of 
modern  college  ideals,  based  on  twenty  years  of  ob- 
servation from  the  administrative  view-point.  Col- 
lege students  themselves  are  not  the  only  class  in- 
terested in  knowing  what  college  graduates  may  he 
expected  to  become.  The  relations  between  college 
life  and  the  world  of  affairs  are  closer  to-day  than 
ever  before,  and  an  interpretation  like  this  of  Dr. 
Hyde's  is  of  distinctive  value  to  ever>'  broad-minded 
citizen. 

A  very  suggestive  pamphlet  on  German-Ameri- 
can relations  has  been  issued  by  the  EnglneerhiQ 
Magtizhie^  being  a  reprint  of  one  of  its  articles  l^ 
Louis  J.  Magee,on  "The  American  and  the  German 
' Peril.'"  *It  is  a  thorough  study  of  the  conimereial 
and  eoonomic  relations  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  oen- 
tury  between  the  United  States  and  Germany. 


WORKS  OF  KEFERENCE. 
p^lTlllit'^^   Vpiir-Bofik   fur  1905   hAfi   juit 
I  the  |ire«e*af  the  MftumillaLiB.    This  is  the 
(ofty-ttiipfl  Annual  iniliUeatiotiT  revised  aft^r  oflicLal 

(if^iirwR,  oflhiR  m  fist  t^  oei  le  ii  t  m  »  n  a  al  >    1 1  is  ei  1 1  tefl , 
«h  ft>rm*r!jr,  by  Dr.  J.  Sccitt  KeUif?,  necr^tary  of  the 
Kiiy&l  Creogi-aphic&l  Sdcietj'  Atid  maml^i^i-  of  many 
<cilher  gM^gn^pbical  iisiu>ciations,  aaskted  by  Mr.  I.  P. 
A.  Uenwick.    The  p reagent  edition  in  very  consfiier- 
i.hly  Altered  nod  en  Urged.    Mortj  than  one  hundreil 
ftod  fifty  parses  ncvake  up  the  s£?ctiou  devoted  to  the 
^KUcijiadStAia%  rnch  Siat«  of  the  tTuian  Mng  uoti- 
^■«jd€f«d  tt?|M«nitelyt  &nd  the  entire  Het^tioti,  In  tlie 
^■idition  for  AiiierieAii  siilf^  appearing  fimt  io  the 
^Bi^ltim«.     The   dis><*iluUon   of   the   union    between 
V^Swi^en  and  NorwHy  ;  thu  condnsion  of  the  Russo- 
f  Jap^ue^ie  Wnr  and  subsequent  events  in  Hui^Hia ; 
dtrrelopBi^tiiBi   in    the    ei^h:inial    empires   of   Great 
Brit«jii%  France  and  Gernirtny  ;  ^e?^ultRof  the  recent 
Halcetidfi  io  Kngland,  mid  other  very  recent  event-^  of 
^Bporld-ioteKst  huve  been  given  anthoritative  iintl 
^BliOTOQiefi  treatment.    The  }4tatUtk«i  are  brought  n]> 
^pii»  Jaonary  of  the  year  of  puliUcatJun.     A  numf^er  (if 
'^taltiable  maps  are  aiwadditional  fejiture  of  int€>rt'»t> 
]i  niay  Reem  ungraciou?)  to  criticise  no  excellent  and 
Qaefiii  *  |>nblication  on  a  minor  point.    Magazine 
wnA  airwapiiiier  editors,  however,  will  be  ^at^fui  if. 
Is  fittmv  editions  of  the  Statesman's  Yefj,r-B(}ok^  the 
ftnA  SHitciv  cfF  initials  of  state«<:men,  diplomat^  and 
!  officials  are  printed.    Thl**  can  very  easily  l>e 
bMl4  it  i»  of  imnieoKeLy  i^eattir  Viilue  Ut  Ijc  able 
the  full  nanieij  of  German  or  French  fuuc- 
thAn  to  peatl  simply  *'Uerr"  or  "  M.*^    In 
iKiweven  it  may  be  liaid  that  the  Ht^te^* 
naa*4  Toii^Book  i^  one  of  the  nine  qua  uohh  of  the 
edftorfal  ciffic& 

Tlie  tw^tfih  and  last  volume  of  the  Jewi&h  Ency- 
rlofffxlsi  4  Funk  &  Wagnrtlls  CompJitiy)  contains  an 
ittqunal  number  of  articles  of  permanent  interest, 
rhkh  may  be  mention^  those  on  the  ThI- 
ihtotugj  (from  the  purely  Jewish  point  of 
fimm%  typoip^phy,  tnule-nnionismf  the  TweWo 
Tfili^of  Iffrael,  Turkey,  United  States^,  Venice,  and 
livati  ZtttiirwilL  111  connection  wir.h  the  completion 
of  tliift  gnAt  encyetopspdia  it  is  interesting  t4;j  note 
tlitttia  the  twelve  vnlnmeH  more  than  15(^000  ^ttbaid - 
fvf  sttbject^  liAve  bif<eo  treated  in  16,606 general  arti- 
«liib  Tefitmish  Ihm  material  it  Ih  ei^timatei;!  that 
TMJOttI  WKpmrmle  works  were  consulted^  excluding  the 
Bili|iotL,Talmudie,and  Ai^ocryphal  books  and  their 
Mtbdivibi(>n^ 

WOMAN  AHD  THE  rAMtLY. 

-tqry  H'ljich  U  nmnifestly  genuine 

It'  tin  earnest  iles^ire  t-o  help  othern 

W  ru  111  Yoa  Have  ?  *'  which  the  publishers, 

H.  Wwt  St  Co.  (Boston),  have  «ui>hefw!ed 

►**  ' "     '        . !  J  fi. "    III  an  i  n  trod  uctory  let- 

rtte  writer  f*  t-an  tell  her  friend  her  in- 

l  ilbcpQiCM  ■  -  1  n  Mri  i  he  dayw  of  infancy^  thrnugh 

J  Utm,  ta  ttiia I  wid o w  ho<jd.    Th e  w r i  li npr  \ livs  t h e 

*^««isil  taueh   abriut   iU  and  It  in  evident  that  her 

rhi^h  miKht  have  marie  her  bitter,  has 

and  gweet<;ned  her  life.    No  name 

I  tkm  tiile-p«ge. 

BollJtCot luivis brooch t  ont  an  attraettvely  pritit^ 

[«Qd  iUiialrKted  little  vidnme  on  "The  Froblem» 

rtebybood/''  by  Rw  h#l  Kent  Fits  and  George  Wells 


miswerr  inobkboljl.. 


FrU,  M.D.  The  discussion  is  chiefly  of  the  points 
of  Ijiiildiuii  a  constitution  and  forming  a  nharjict^r, 
and  the  snbject  i^  treated  from  '"the  controllable 
Hj^pectH  of  child  development/'  The  &tandpojni  is 
that  of  (first)  the  physician,  (second)  tiie  teacher, 
(third)  the  mother^  and  (fourth)  the  father. 

THREE  NATURE  BOOKS, 
A  very  handsfjmely  lllnstrate"d  l>rxik,  partly  in 
color,  iH  Mr.  Ernest  Ingei-soH'H  ^'The  Life  of  Ani- 
malN'*  (Macmiilan),  When  Mr*  Ingersoll  writes 
aljiinL  aninmls  he  has  few  superiors  in  clear,  graphic 
desL  ription.    Scattered  throughout  the  fi  ve  h  nnd  red 

and  fifty  pages  of 
this  book  are  there- 
milU  of  many  new 
ol>Nervatiousx  The 
text  is  CfUiflned  to 
the  most  familiar 
and  important  ciitws 
of  animals,  the 
mammals. 

A  wonderfully  In- 
teresting, not  to  say 
romantic,  tale  is 
that  told  by  W.  8. 
Harwood  in  the  vol- 
ume entitled  "The 
New  Earth"  (Mac- 
millan),  iii  which  he 
attempts  a  recital 
of  the  triumphn  of 
modern  agriculture 
in  America.  Front  the  iMJieritiflc  workers  in  the 
variouH  btirejins  of  tlie  D+'piiHrnent  of  Agriculture 
at  Wa«liingt<m  and  on  the  staffs  of  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  >*tations  in  the  different  Stales  Mr. 
Harwood  hail  secnrtKl  irnportntjt  data  concern  ing 
such  subjects  as  Hoil-inoculatiiUi,  the  enemies  of 
plant  life,  modern  forestry,  modern  dairying,  the 
fcMKls  of  the  new  earth,  and  agieat  nunrber  of  other 
topics  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  farmer. 

"The  Seasons  in  the  Flower  Garden"  is  the  title 
of  a  handlwjok  cf  information  and  instruction  for  the  , 
amateur  by  Louise  Shelt-on  fScHbneni).  The  book 
was  especially  prepare*l  for  those  who  have  small 
gardens,  where  spac!e  mtjst  be  economized  if  there  is 
t^  l>e  variety.  Short  directions  are  given  on  plants 
planting,  and  soil,  but  t)ie  bnlk  of  the  b*.x>k  is  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  thif  months,  beginning  with 
September,  the  time  for  phiuulng  next  season's  plant- 
ing, and  giving  under  each  month  a  few  introductory 
miggestions  and  a  list  of  its  flowering  plants  txv 
gether  with  practical  hints  for  gartlen  work  during 
that  m  o  0  th .  I  n  No  ve  m  I  le  r,  w  i  n  t4;r  cji  u  ses  a  hren  k  i  u 
the  ortler,  and  the  recortl  begins  again  with  March. 

Another  htn^k  by  **  Barlwira,"  the  author  of  '*The 
Garden  of  a  Commuter's  Wife,"  The  title  of  the 
new  volume  is  not  les«  alluring,"**The  Garden, 
You,  and  1 "  (Mm^millan).  What  suburlianrt4?  could 
resist  that  hi  vi  tat  ion  to  achat  about  hartly  plant.*i, 
roses,  lilies,  pinka,  and  rockeries?  There  is  abun- 
dance of  good  advice  here  for  a!l  amateur  gardeners 
who  will  take  it.  Those  who  read  "Barbam's" 
earlier  Ixjok  and  r»«i^haps  wisherl  for  more  speciflc 
guidance  on  many  subjects  should  not  fail  to  con» 
suit  this  new  and  ftttra<;tiv«  ^Ht^jmij  cf  p'ardeu 
knowledge. 
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'       OTHER  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

"The  Old  and  the  New  Magi  3"  (Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Company),  by  Henry  Ridgely  Evans,  is  a 
scholarly  document,  with  illustrations,  and  an  intro- 
duction by  Dr.  Paul  Cams.  A  portrait  of  Robert 
Houdin  serves  as  the  frontispiece,  and  the  reader 
will  note  the  faces  of  most  of  the  other  historic 
magicians  and  prestidigit^iteurs  scattered  through- 
out its  pages. 

"Stories  of  India,"  by  Rose  Reinhardt  Anthon, 
is  a  collection  of  moral,  mystical,  and  romantic 
tales  found  in  the  religions  and  folk-lore  of  Hindu- 
stan. It  has  been  issued  by  the  author,  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

The  volume  entitled  "Enigmas  of  Psychical  Re- 
search," by  Prof.  James  H.  Hyslop  ( Boston  :  Herbert 
B.  Turner  &  Co.),  may  be  considered  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  author's  e-arlier  work  on  "Science  and 
the  Future  Life."  The  present  w^ork  traverses  the 
whole  field  of  the  supernormal.  To  his  discu.ssions 
of  telepathy  and  apparitions  the  author  has  added 
material  on  crystal  gaz^ing,  coincidental  dreams, 
clairvoyance,  and  premonitions,  with  some  illustra- 
tions of  mediumistic  phenomena.  Profes.sor  Hyslop 
distinctly  disclaims  the  purpose  of  quoting  the  vari- 
ous experiences  in  the  work  for  purposes  of  scientific 
proof  of  the  transcendental  world,  but  merely  pre- 
sents the.se  experiences  as  evidence  of  something 
which  needs  further  investigation.  The  cases  cited 
by  Professor  Hyslop  have  receive<l  the  formal  recog- 
nition of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 

Two  little  illustrated  volumes  in  a  series  entitled 
"Studies  in  the  Faiths"  (published  by  J.  M.  Dent^ 


of  London,  and  imported  by  the  Duttons)  an 
"Buddhism"  and  "Islam,"  by  Annie  H.  Small.  • 
Another  book  on  the  well-worn  topic  "  How  to 
Look  at  Pictures"  (Putnams)  has  l)een  prepared^ 
with  specimen  illustrations  (reproductions  of  famont 
paintings),  by  Robert  Clermont  Witt. 

A  little  volume   entitled   "Boyville,"  by  John 
Gunckel,  president  of  the  National  Newsboys'  Asao- 

ciation,  has  been  is- 
sued, with  illu8ti»- 
tions,  by  the  News- 
boys' Association  of 
Toledo,  Ohio.  It 
consist^s  of  a  nam* 
Ix^r  of  anecdotes  and 
experiences  going 
to  show  the  possibil- 
ities for  good  aiid 
progress  in  theheact 
of  the  city  "new* 
sie."  President 
Roosevelt  has  writ- 
ten a  brief  introdn^ 
tion  to  the  littlo 
book. 

The  latest  book 
by  that  charminf 
Japanese  author, 
Okakura  Kakuzo,  is  entitled  "The  Book  of  T*» 
(Fox,  Duffield).  It  is  an  historical  sket-ch  aboat  aad 
an  appreciative  tribute  to  the  great  drink  which, 00* 
cording  to  this  writer,  began  as  a  medicine  and 
into  a  beverage  a  thousand  years  before  Christ. 


JOHN  aUNCKEL. 


OTHER  JiOOlvS  KECEIVED. 


Agreement  Between  Science  and  Relij^iDU.  By  Orlando 
J.  Smith.    C.  P.  Farrell,  New  York. 

American  Baptist  Year  Book.  American  Baptist  Pub- 
lication Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament  (Leviticus 
and  Numbers).  By  George  F.  Genung,  D.D.  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Publication  Society. 

Biology  of  the  Frog.    By  Samuel  J.  Holmes.   Macmillan. 

Book  of  Boats.  By  Raymond  Cavanagh.  Randall  Print- 
ing Co.,  St.  Paul. 

CKsar,  Gallic  War,  Books  T.-V.  Edited  by  Harold  W. 
John8tx)n  and  Frederick  W.  Sanford.  Sanborn  &  Co., 
Bo8tx^>n. 

CapitAn  Ribot.    By  Armando  P.  Vald^a.    Heath. 

Chronique  de  France,  La.  By  Pierre  de  Conbertin.  Al- 
bert Lanier,  4^J  Rue  de  Paris,  Auxerre,  France. 

Clark's  People's  Commentary :  Hebrews  to  TI.  Peter.  By 
O.  P.  EachcK,  D.T).  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Complete  Hostess,  The.  By  Clara  E.  Laughlin.  Apple- 
tons. 

Comi>ositlon-Rhetoric.  By  Stratton  D.  Bnx>ks  and  Mari- 
etta Hubbard.    American  Book  Company. 

Cornish  Saints  and  Sinners.  By  J.  Henry  Harris.  Bod- 
ley  Head,  New  York. 

Declaration,  The.    By  .1.  B.  Klwell,  New  York  City. 

Down  in  Porto  Rico.  By  Geor^re  M.  Ft)wles.  Eaton  & 
Mains,  New  York. 

DuvaTs  Artistic  Anatomy.  Edited  by  A.  Melville  Pater- 
son,  M.D.    (Jassell  «fr  Company,  New  York. 

Entclish  Studies  in  Interpretation  and  Composition.  By 
M.  S.  and  O.  I.  W^MKllcy.    Macmillan. 

From  the  Crncitix  to  the  Cross.  By  Geortre  Edmond 
Soper. 

Handbook  of  Gasoline  Automobiles.  Assoc-iation  of  Li- 
censed A.,»««»*»Kii*i  v*»"f«cturer8.  New  York  City. 


Handbook  to  the  Works  of  William  Shakespeavib  Br 

Morton  Luce.    Macmillan. 
Hither  and  Thither :  A  Collection  of  Commenta< 

and  Bookish  Matt^^rs.    By  John  Thomson. 

W.  .Jacobs  &  Co. 
House  Hints  for  Those  Who  Build,  Buy,  Ii 

Rent.    By  C.  E.  Schermerhom.  House  Hints 

ing  Company,  Philadelphia. 
In  the  Furrow.     By  I^ewis  W.  Smith.     BakxaJtMm 

Company,  Dcs  Moines. 
Lectures  on  Homiletics.    By  H.  C.  Graves. 

Baptist  Publication  Society. 
Leontlne  Stan  field's  Book  of  Verse.    Ogilvie 

Comjwiny,  New  York. 
Ijiberty  of   the  Press   In  the  American  fTnlnntWL    Kf 

Livingston  R.  Schuyler.    T.  Whittaker,  New  Tflffc. 
Life's  Progression.    By  Edward  C.  RandalL    HeUT  Bl 

Brown  Co.,  BuiTalo. 
Mindeblade.     By  Metthea  K.  Mathiascn 

Publishing  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Motlern  .Justice  (A  Drama).    By  Rhoda  O.  R. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Narrative  Writing.    By  Gertrude  Buck  and 

W.Morris.    Holt. 
Object  of  Living,  The.    By  Will  J.  Erwood,  Lft 

Wis. 
On  Life  After  Death.    By   Gustav  Theodor 

Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago. 
Origin  and  Permanent  Value  of  the  Old  TestainMktiliib 

By  Charles  F.  Kent,  Ph.D.    Scrlbners.  • 

OrthopBPdla  or  Atomic  Solution.    By  i\,  H.  W< 

cnil.  Mo. 
Plant-Breeding  (fourth  edition).    By  L.  H.  Baltaf; 

millan.  m, 

Practice-Book  in  English  Composition.    By  AJieti  ILp 

Hitchcock.    Holt.  W 


DIRT  IS  VARIOUS— always  out  of  place.  It  mars 
lives  and  homes  and  people.  'Tis  the  best  of  good  man- 
ners to  be  clean.  A  cake  of  HAND  SAPOLIO  is  half  a  social 
introduction.  ^^^^^^^ 

CITY  SOIL  IS  SMUT,  smoke,  grime.  Country  soil  is 
just  clean  dirt;  wholesome,  but  not  pretty.  Both  yield  to 
Hand  Sapolio,  The  daintiest  soap  made.  Indispen- 
sable to  everyone  who  desires  the  real  beauty  of  perfect 
cleanliness. 


THE  PORES  are  the  safety  valves  of  the  body.  If  they 
be  kept  in  perfect  order  by  constant  and  intelligent  bathing 
a  very  general  source  of  danger  from  disease  is  avoided. 
Hand  Sapolio  is  unequaled  as  a  gentle,  efficacious  pore- 
opener.  Other  soaps  chemically  dissolve  the  dirt — HAND 
Sapolio  removes  it.  Other  soaps  either  gloss  over  the 
poreSi  or  by  excess  of  alkali  absorb  the  healthful  secretions 
which  they  contain. 

Its  price  is  small,  its  use  a  fine  habit. 
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KRANICH&BACMil^lANOi 


TONE 

PUR.E  SINGING  QUALITY 

COMBINED  WITH  GREAT  VOLUME 

CONSTRUCTION  :  ^V^  ^^^i^^  every  part  and  employ  oiily 

_ highesi  class  material  aitd  workmansliip, 

APPEARANCl*-:     ^^^''}   <^*refuJly  selected    rare   veneers,    cx- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^— »    quisitc  r'loiih  atid  artistic  f^iodcls. 

PRICE;    '1'^^^    lowest   cost    at    which  !fie  highest  i^radc   can  be 
^-      '■ —     produced* 

W«  M&ko  tho  Snnaflest  St&nd&fd  Gr&rvd 
Pl^rvo  Jr\  the  World,  Price  S700. 

No  matter  where  you  live  we  Insure  prompt*  safe 

delivery,  and  our  special  paj»tlal  payment 

terms  ar#  availa^ble  to  you» 


WnteforNo.  jic,  the  HANDSOMEST  PIANU  CATALOGUE 
tv^r  issued. 

Address  i 

KRA8ICH  &  BACH,  233  to  245  East  23d  Street,  KEW  YORK 


miss  Q^  rFnnia  mtoft..  49-91  hose  strect,  hmw  TOnx 


took  with   him  an  his  l&st  voyftge  m  i 
rvumber  of  cas«tt  of 

Grape-N\its 

for  B^  re&«on,  ■ 

Thitf  food  U  fuUifr  «tnd  completely  cooked  ^1  the  fn^ct 


It  is  concentrated  and  two  or  three  tSLblespoonfuls  will 
tain  a  stronil  man  for  hours.    In  centrsLSt  «l  niother  writes t 


IN  FOOD 
Wiia.t  a.  CUrgyma.r\'s  Wife  Fo\ir\d 

Tho  wlfi*  of  ti  Miniti'siit-ii  «'l«*rjj>  man  fouml  tlu' 
solution  of  liiT  t  i-oiiliU'H  ill  u  8imi>lo  i-liaiict' of  ftMul, 
of  wlilrh  bill'  kii>m: 

'•^ly  fiiso  ^»ro\VH  that  proprr  foinl  will  run* 
iilmost  nny  nil.  For  yrars  I  hiitT««nMl  from  dy>- 
pcp.Miii  whirh  lnM'am»«  rlironif  ami  w.u*  trvatnl  l»v 
.some of  lhoiiii>s(  skilful  p)l^^it'ialls,  liut  not  ouriMi. 

"Mi'<lioin«<  would  lirlj*  fur  a  tiiiu'  butthiMtld 
troubles  woulti  Blwajs  irtnrn  iMM'auM'  tin*  i-auM* 
wasfitill  then'. ami  kopt  im-wt'akaml  ^i^•klymn^.t 
of  thf  timo.  I  had  tho  K'vip  rvi-ry  yi-ar  for  n\«' 
>i'ars.  always  j*utTin'd  from  roM,  aiiil  my  whi»lf 
iMimiition  nl'iowrd  that  1  did  not  \:ri  (ho  propor 
iiiiurishiiitMil  from  the  ftM»d. 

"Sinre  I  iM'ijaii  oatini;  (trai>i*-Nut'*  I  mu**!  •'uy 
tl'.-it  my  stomai'h  ha-4  iMii  tmuoli'd  m<'a1  all.  and  a 
r.-markuhlo  rhanu'f  ha«*  takni  pi. no.  All  ihroucli 
'.\.v  lone,  lold  wjnifr  I  atr  i.oili.mr  hut  a  sauii-r  or 
iJiMpo-Nnts  and  cn-a-n  in  tin*  mi»r:iii!i:  and  nt« 
ri..i!ti'r  how  Mi'vrro  t!.f  ooM  I  «i:d  not  >tilT»'r  anil  1 
i|  il  »n«t  h.ivo  1  ho  urip  or  i\«n  a  lOlti.  iiiapr-Nut"< 
:■  .'.I  «  I  r  JMinl>  luMin^hnl  m«-  n:if.;  1  Ikim"  a  ••ir.^'u 
.  •!.-!  Tnniui.'fiM  1  lik«- a  tu-w  im-i--o'i. '.mIi'imI  iu\ir 
«  .I- li.-i!t  liii'r  in  m\  li'i-."  Njhu- ^-ix  i  •:  S>  l*o>iniii 
I  ....  !^.!flo  i  r.iN.M'..  II. 

«irt  |!,o  litllo  ».....k.  "TIso  i;...,-.l  :..  W'l'vWW.- 
in  pki;>. 


"You  cblh  tell  young  mothers 
when  bsLby  is  born  e^nd  cries  for 
which  perhaps  the  mother  at  that 
cannot  supply,  fust  pour  some  i 
water  over  a  tablespoonful  of  Grape 
SLnd  give  the  water  to  ba.by  and  see 
quickly  it  will  go  to  sleep  perfeGtl 
a^nd  satisfied." 


jTIh*  wati-r  washoN  off  thr  little  ezudatloi 
nf  iNi^t  Suirar  from  onoh  little  eraiiule  ri 
thai  form  of  8ni;ar  is  h  perfect  rood  for  tl 
W(-uko>t  or  stmuKTost  Ntoiuacli.) 


It  is  sfkfe  to  say  it  is  the  most  • 
fifteen lly  made  food  extant  for  h' 
use. 

"THEKE'S    A    KEASON"  foi 

Grape-Nu 


WW  I'.rt.*:  r.»..  Ltd.,  |;:i'fl«  I'r.-ok.  Mi'h..  r.  S.  A. 
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Zj^e  Ifoc/ar  sa/'t/- 
BACON 


f^^r\  IVE  her  Bacon! 

\jAna  plenty  of  it  I '  *  said  tbe  Doctor* 
^A  Qoe  food  for  delicate  children 
who  need  fat  and  up-buiidtQg» 
'^Easily  Digested!?*^ 
*'Yes,  aswQredly! 
Most  easily  of  all  fat  foodal 
Wbyl-*    Because  Baoon>fat  \a  in  Granu- 
lar former" 

'Utcati  be  eaten  with  impunity  by  per* 
BODS  to  whom  other  formd  of  fat  are  in- 
tolerable, *' 
Great  for  Diabetica! 
Almost  a  Specific  for  people  predisposed 
to  Phthids  (Lun^Troable). 
Produces  strenj^h,  enerrj,  vitality. 
Not    even    a  conSrmeil  Dyspeptic  need 
hesitate  to  eat  plenty  of  BacoQ — 

/^TOi'idcd— 
That  Bacon  has  been  mild — cured — 
Is  not  too  8 ally, 
Iff  not  too  lean, 
is  not  too  dry  and  strlng-y, 

liecaiuie — 
Bacon  can  benefiti  or  may  Injut^^  such 
People  accordiug  to  the  ^iialitif  of  meat 
in  itf  and  tbe  MaHii€r  of  cur  mi;  it. 
You  know  poor  Beef  rem  a  ins  poor  Beef — 
even  if  yon  Pickle  It  or  Smoke  IL 
And^  Poor  Beef  means  poor  nutrition, 
So  does  Poor  Bacon  I 
A  lean  Hog  means   a  poorly  nourished 
Hog— Poor  QifuUftf  of  meat. 
Bacon  from  such  a  Hog  will  he  dry ,  stringy 
and  comparatively  bard  to  Di'i^est, 
Fat,    in    Bacon    is    inseparable    from 
**Good  Condition' *^from  well-nourish* 
ed  Fibre. 

The  Lean  meat  of  such  Bacon  will  be 
Hich  in  Flavor,  Juicy,  Nutritious  and 
Dig^estible, 

That's  if  the  nutriment  in  Itbas  not  been 
pickkd  oni^  hy  an  excessively  Strong-: 
Salty,  Briny,  *^Cure'^! 

Even  Good  meat  can  be 
Petrified  in  Salt,  you  know. 
So  (bat  People  who  want— 
The  maist  nourtshmeni — 


The  most  Digrestibllity— * 
The  Finest  Meat  Flavor- 
Had  better  specify  the  **Slar"  grade  of 
Armour  Bacon — at  a  little  bibber  Cost. 
And  see^  for  themselves,  thatthe**Star** 
of  Quality  is  actually  burnt  into  the 
ekin  of  tte  Bacon* 

Because — 
Only  about  One  Hog  in  every  fifteen  re- 
ceived at  tbe  Hui:e  Armour  Plants  daily 
Is  there  considered  Super Jine  enough  to 
produce  A  rmour  *'  itifar'*  grade  of  Bacon. 
It  must  be  a  corn -fed  Hog. 
Because  tbei^e  have  tbe  firmest ,  sweetest 
fiesh. 

It  must  be  a  barrow  Hog. 
Because  these  have  the  fullest  Flavor. 
1 1  m  u  at  lie  a Y  o  u  n  i?-,  bu  t  f  u  1 1  y  m  atii  red  Ho^. 
Because  these  are  lender^  Flue- Grained, 
and  Thin-Skinned. 

It  must  be  a  well* nourished,  fairly  Fat 
Hog. 

Because,  these  are  the  Juiciest  and  most 
Digestible, 

Then  these  selected  Flitches  ol  Bacon 
must  be  **Cured"  by  a  Mild,  Sweeti 
Piquant,  Armour  Liquor- 
Bee  ause  that  brings  out,  and  develops 
all  the  fine,  rich,  subtle,  meat  flavors 
with  an  added  spice. 

And  it  does  ihis  without  leaving  a  sug^ 
gestion  of  that  Salty,  Porky  taste  that 
IS  noticeable  in  common  kinds  of  Bacon. 
Then  comes  the  ISmoidng,^ 
Just  enough  to  preserve  the  meat,  and 
give  a  delicate  suggestion  of  wood  fire 
odor.  These  are  the  Factors,  in  Baoon, 
which  Armour  **S^cirr'*  stands  for. 
Get  it  sliced  from  the  piece  by  vour 
butcher,  or  buy  it  ** wafer-sliced^^'  in 
cardboard  boxes,  air-tight  lind  or 
glass  jars. 


«« 
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and  Bacon 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


It  is  plcsasant  to  note  tho  stca^lily 
im  growing  interest  of  American  n>a(l- 
*"  en  in  tlie  affairs  of  tlie  world  at 
Inch  of  the  present  frieiivllincss  of 
.6^  as  well  as  of  our  goveriiiii(>nt,  to- 
er  countries  is  due  to  the  gri*at  ex- 
if  onr  knowledge  of  tho  'conditions 
mt  problems  of  the  other  nations  of 
L  Sympathy  usually  grows  with  a 
denftanding.  Americans  have  loss 
tmfriw  and  less  prejudice  than  ever 
I  apite  of  the  fact  that  the  real  pow(>r 
»iuitry  18  greater  and  more  widely 
^  than  at  any  previous  time.  Take, 
pie,  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the 
ira  day  by  day  daring  the  past  few 
\  eroking  the  intelligent  good-will  of 
of  American  readers. 

The  people  of  this  country  have 
Lv  been  looking  on  with  solicitude  at 

the  great  movement  for  popular 
ent  in  Russia.  They  have  seen  tlie 
of  a  representative  body  which,  once 
J,  has  declareii  that  the  Russian  peo- 
lever  again  go  back  to  the  old  system 
racy  and  bureaucracy.  Every  one 
that  the  election  of  the  Duma  was  an 
it  land  mark  in  Russian  history,  but 
any  one,  whether  in  Russia  or  out- 
t.  hnd  realized  that  tlie  Duma  would 
very  outset  assert  itself  with  wisdom 
manding  strength,  as  well  as  with  the 
.[•irit  of  change.  Wo  seem  to  be  look- 
it  a  sharp  transition,  in  Russia,  from 
y  to  constitutional  monarchy, — aconi- 
^-ersal  of  theory  and  practice  in  the 
.ent  of  that-great  empire.  Men  pn?- 
unknown  have  at  once  taken  their 
\  parliamentarians  and  debaters  equal 
sat  in  the  representative  chambers  of 
and  America. 


TheGr  t  '^^'^^  marvt'lnus  clianp;  in  Russia 
struggle  for  »Um'S  Hot.  of  ('oil  rse.  nn'an  an  en<l 
Liberty.  ^^j.  political  and  social  unrest  for 
tlie  present  or  for  a  lon^  tinn*  to  come.  We 
must  lo«»k  on  at  a  stru»rK'<'  <'f  fri^rlitful  in- 
t«'nsity  betwet'ii  tin*  prero;xativ«'S  of  the  crown 
and  the  m^w-founil  s«»lf-g<>vernin^  power  of 
the  people,  (ireat  tragedies  may  lie  in  the 
near  futun*.  It  is  going  to  be  well-nigh  im- 
possible for  the  inllueiK-es  that  have  sur- 
rounded tho  Czar  ami  that  liave  controlled 
the  empire  to  a('ce]>t  even  the  indispensable 
minimum  of  pow<-r  tliat  the  parliament  will 
insist  upon  exen-ising.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  real  sympatlii«'8  of  the  American 
people  as  they  l()(»k  on  at  tliis  awe-inspiring 
spectacle.  Americana  an*  in  sympathy  with 
a  restrained,  orderly,  legal  development  of 
democratic  institutions  in  the  great  Russian 
Empire.  With  the  l>uma  as  a  starting-point, 
Russia  ouglit  to  be  able  to  work  out  her 
political  problems  witiiout  revolutionary  strife 
or  civil  war.  Ihit  the  C/.ar  will  have  to  ac- 
cept, one  after  another,  a  series  of  sweeping 
reforms,  if  revolution  is  to  be  avert(fd.  Jn 
some  n'spects  it  is  true  that  tlie  vast  upheaval 
now  evident  in  Russia  bears  marks  of  resem- 
blance to  the  French  Revolution,  which  swept 
away  many  of  the  surviving  institutions  of 
feudal  ages.  Yet  France  could  not  substi- 
tute at  once  the  institutions  of  a  trained  and 
disciplined  deniocracy.  A  hundred  years  finds 
that  process  still  incomplett?.  The  great  task 
for  Russia  is  the  devi»l(»pment  of  a  capable 
citizenship.  Land  ref(.)rm  will  lu'lp  in  its 
measure,  and  so  will  hetter  sclioojs  and  a  re- 
form of  the  military  system  ;  but  the  element 
of  time  must  be  allowed  for,  and  neither  by 
revolution  nor  by  parliamentary  action,  nor 
yet  by  imperial  ukase,  can  the  work  of  a  gen- 
eration be  accomplisheil  in  a  year  or  a  decade. 
The  great  need  is  for  patience  and  harmony. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  DUMA  IN  SESSION  AT  ST.  PETERSBCRO. 


Building  Up 


Theroare  shortsiglit^-d  iMMipie  wlio 
a  Russian    HH'  iKAv  sfM^akiiig  ot  Kiissia  as  a 
Citizenship.    ^^^^,,j.  ^j.j^^  ^.jy  ».e  almost  whully 

neglecte*!  in  international  affairs,  berause  of 
loss  of  military  prtrsti^e  cona>e«iu«'nt  njMin  tho 
success  of  Japan.  IJut  ti.e  wist-r  stuient  of 
the  situation  knows  that  this  liei'i-at  was  the 
best  thing  tliat  c«»u:d  have  happen«Ml  to  Hussia, 
and  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  Russia's 
future  requinul  donn*stitt  refonns  that  wouM 
build  up — in  the  j»olitical  and  economic  sense 
— a  Russian  nati<»nality  capaMe  of  making 
the  most  of  its  human  and  material  resources. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  tho  war  with  Japan 
there  has  been  awakened  in  Kusuia  the  wholly 
new  power  of  public  opinion  that  finds  ex- 
pression in  newspapers  and  in  popular  assem- 
blies. VoY  the  lirst  time  in  Russia's  history, 
people  are  talking  openly  with  one  another 
about  the  problems  oi  the  country.  And  all 
this  is  destined  to  make  i^ussia  far  more  pow- 
erful in  the  futures  than  slie  has  t*vcr  Ikh'U  in 
the  past,  with  the  difference  that  her  future 
power  will  be  beneficent  rather  than  militant 
and  aggressive.  There  is  sometliing  very 
cheering  in  this  Russian  situati'»n  fta*  those 
who  believe  in  the  progress  of  right  and  of 
justice  in  the  world.  It  is  w-ell  to  remember 
that  the  Czars  and  their  ministers  have  often, 
if  not  always,  inti-nded  to  govern  for  the 
well-being  of  the  pj-ople  as  a  whole.  .Vnd  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  hold  individuals  respon- 
sible for  the  undue  persistence  of  a  vicious 
and  outgrown  system.  There  is  bound  to 
come  a  time  when  nations,  like  individuals, 
will  insist  up«>n  free«lom  from  arbitrary  au- 
thority. From  this  time  forth  the  Russian 
people  will  insist  upon  having  a  large  part  in 
their  own  government.  Meantime,  the  ad- 
justment of  conflicting  interests  will  make 
friction  and  trouble  for  an  indefinite  period. 


"C/««5««i,i/^^^'®"  ^^  England,  with  its  long 
Masses"     experience  of  constitutional  gov- 

in  England,  (.mtnent  and  its  steady  broadening 
of  democratic  power,  the  struggle  bet>veen 
special  interests  and  privileged  classes  on  tho 
one  hand  and  the  principles  held  by  the 
leaders  of  the  democracy  and  of  the  working 
class«»s  on  the  other  hand  still  goes  on,  and 
the  end  is  not  in  sight.  Ir^o  long  as  England 
keeps  tlie  House  of  Lords  as  a  law-making 
and  judicial  body,  maintains  an  established 
church  that  i)articipate8  in  the  government  of 
tho  country,  and  protects  a  land  system  that 
is  part  and  parcel  of  a  legalized  social  and 
political  aristocracy,  the  struggle  will  con- 
tinue.— sometimes  intense,  sometimes  rather 
passive,  but  ntjver  abandoned.  Last  month, 
for  example,  after  protracted  effort  and  dis- 
cussion, the  great  Radical  majority  in  the  new 
House  of  Commons  virtually  completed  its 
education  bill,  the  chief  motive  of  which  is 
the  h^ssening  of  the  hold  of  the  Established 
Church  ui»on  the  elementary  schools  supported 
by  general  taxation.  It  was  regarded  as 
practically  certain  that  the  House  of  Lords 
would  reject  this  education  bill.  And  there 
seemed  to  be  a  very  clear  and  strong  purpose 
on  tlie  part  of  the  Commoners,  led  by  the 
prime  minister,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man,  to  resort  to  extreme  measures,  if  neces- 
sary, to  compel  the  Lords  to  accept  the  edu- 
cation measure. 

Position  '^'^^^^r^ticalJy*  ^^  majority  in  the 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  under  the 
//o(/5eo/Aori/5.  English  constitution,  can  over- 
come  all  opposition  and  force  its  will  upon 
the  House  of  Lorils  and  the  sovereign.  But 
in  i)ractice  the  deadlock  generally  yields  be- 
fore heroic  methods  are  attempted.  For 
behind  a  determined  majority  of  the  House 
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f'f  Coninions  there  iiilist  he  an  overwliolining 
t'uMiir  opinion  in  the  nation  at  large.  And 
when  a  dead  lor  k  orcurs  between  tlie  two 
bouses,  it  is  usual  eitlier  to  drop  the  matter 
in  dispute,  for  the  time  hein^,  or  else  to  take 
ii  before  the  country  and  elect  a  m-w  House 
of  Commons.  If  the  newly  elected  House 
stands  strongly  by  the  position  <»f  its  prode- 
••easor.  the  House  of  Lords  is  likely  to  soe 
dial  discretion  is  the  blotter  policy,  and  the 
<>iiDoxiou8  measure  is  allow* ?d  to  l.e  passed 
in  a  chamber  of  empty  seats  hy  the  little 
handfal  of  peers  who  take  the  Liberal  and 
popular  views  of  things.  The  extreme  nu-as- 
ure  that  is  always  possible,  in  case  of  a  stiib- 
^Tn  refusal  by  the  upi>er  house  to  pass  a  bill 
::at  thf  C'»uniry  cbarly  demands,  is  the  crea- 
:i.ii  t-f  enoutrb  rn-w  peers  to  cliange  the  i)olit- 
ici.  luajority  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

^  Tliis   is  precisely  what  was   done 

txsiS*  "fff- when  tiie  Lords  refused  to  pass 
;i"rcrf  ^  tlie  ]»arliamentary  n'form  bill  of 
■^:-.  Ii  brc«»iuea  the  right  of  tiie  })rime 
'.:'.'..■  <^ 7  v.*  rcct»ninienil  t;»  the  sovereign  the 
iTi-iti.n  of  a  sufTirient  number  of  new  per- 
?  riaj'-*  nf  niibh^  rank  (entitled  to  s^^ats  in 
:::"  Ih-us'*  oi  Lonis)  to  carry  the  pending 
LjL-«=.jri.'  through,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of 


-^^i 


Tilt  EI>rf'ATIOX   Bn-L  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Th*  yT\m^  mi ij Inter  moiinK  his  rtMolutlon  for  the  appli- 
ratinT,  of  thf  rlcmUKJ  to  the  remainliiK  clauscH  of  the 
edoratioD  bilL) 


Mil.  AUGUSTINE  BIKRET.I^   MTNISTER  OF  EDUCATION. 

("Silent,  patient,  but  ready  to  pounce.") 

tht»  sovereign  to  acce^'t  the  ])rimc  minister's 
advice.  Such  a  step  is  feasible  only  when 
the  opi  n  ion  of  the 
country  is  tremen- 
dously strong  in  sup- 
port of  the  majority 
in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Mr.  (iladstone 
could  not  carry  his 
Irish  Home  ilule  hill 
through,  because  the 
c<uintry  failed  to 
stand  firmly  behind 
Mr.  Gladstone's  orig- 
inal majority.  The 
obstruction  on  the 
j)art  <d"  the  Lords 
merely  caused  delay  during  whicrh  a  strong 
r!>actio]i  set  in.  and  the  result  s]u)wed  that 
the  country  was  not  <h4ibcrately  }>n»pared  to 
grant  to  Ireland  the  measure  which  Mr. 
trladstone  liaii  been  abb*  to  carry  through 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  pn'sent  situa- 
tion is  a  very  different  one,  h<iwev«*r.  The 
majority  tliat  supports  Mr.  Hirrirlls  e>lu<-a- 
tion  bill  would  appear  to  b(^  l.irge  enough 
and  stron^c  eiioui^li  to  force  the  House  of 
Tjorils  to  submission  in  tin-  imi<1.  It  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  the  occasi»)n  will  arise  to 
resort  to  so  »wkwar<l  an  expedient  as  the 
packing  of  the  House  of    Lonls  with  some 
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liun*iretlfi  of  Liberal  squires  an<i  Natiron- 
formi&t  mereliants.  I'lie  time  can  not  be  far 
distant  when  tht?  Englisli  peopk*  will  have  to 
coDsiilf'V  the  aboliliun  of  the  House  nf  Lords 
ati*l  the  creatiun  of  a  SRiiata.  or  upper  cham- 
ber, u|>oii  some  wliolly  diilorem  plan. 

It  is  not  tljat  the  House  of  Lorda 
EMttttHUfi  ^^  ^  corrupt  body  or  at  all  tmiea  ob- 

filructive.  A  number  of  its  meiri* 
berg  are  very  able,  cxperit^nced.  and  consci^'U- 
tious  statfsmeij.  But  it  repjeBt^nta  the  legal 
anil  poliiieal  survival  of  a  sy^tom  of  caste 
and  clai*B  that  liail  its  reason  and  moaning  in 
former  centuries  but  tliat  vitiates  Englissh  lifo 
in  tbe  present  time  more  than  anything  else. 
There  arc  ii.  fow  snobbish  Americans  who  lind 
theuisclves  in  sympathy  with  the  English  aris- 
tocratic sysLenj.  but  American  opinion  at  large 
coubl  not  well  help  feeling  strong  ilisapj>roval 
o  f  th  e  li  e re d  \  tar y  Ic  gi  si  a  t  i  v  e  h  t  al  y  a  n  d  tb  e  s  f»e- 
cial  class  privilt^ges  tliat  are  niahita-ined  under 
the  English  syetenu  During  the  tSaUsbury 
and  Balfour  adndjiistrations,  there  was  an  in- 
solent re  assert!  on  of  ciiste  and  priviU^go  in 
England  that  seemed  a  sad  reaction  from  the 
tlays  of  Jolin  Bright  and  G ladstone.  But  the 
atinospliere  has  wonderfully  changetl  with  the 
incoming  of  the  present  Lil:»eral  goveniment* 
supported  by  an  immense  Ka«lical  majority^ 
IG  a  House  of  Commons  that  has  fifty  m^tji- 
l>ers  belonging  to  the  Lahor  party-  The  rev- 
olution in  England  is  almost  as  i^triking  in 
some  respects  as  the  revolution  in  Russia.  A  nd 
witli  both  r*fvulutions  right  -  minded  Ameri^ 
cans  aro  in  full  and  pronounced  sympathy. 

,  ,  ^  AVhen  France  does  things  well 
FraMic^  tliere  IS  always  an  instmctive  feel- 
infmnct.  j^^  ^f  satisfaction  in  America. 
Tile  French  mind  rccagnizos  justice  in  tlio 
ideal  and  the  alistract,  and  liowever  far  short 
in  practice  French  ioHtitntinns  have  come  of 
meeting  ll»e  ideals,  there  is  always  the  effort 
to  bring  life  into  harmony  with  trutli  and 
justice.  And  f*»r  this  reason  there  was  a 
deep  thrill  of  satisfaction  last  month  througli- 
out  th©  whule  of  America  when  the  newB 
came  that  tlte  long-delayi:*d  legal  vindication 
of  Captain  Dreyfus  had  been  at?complished, 
that  Dreyfus  had  been  rest* j red  to  tlie  arniy 
with  advanced  rank,  and  that  lie  was  to  re- 
ceiv©  the  insignia  of  the  Lt-gion  of  Honor. 
It  is  true  Dreyfns  had  been  released  from 
captivity  and  had  received  a  certain  mural 
vindication  ;  but  the  episode  could  not  be 
complete  until  the  law  cnurta,  the  h^gislative 
chambers,  and  the  executive  government  had 


done  everything  legally  posaihle  to  right  the 
great  wrong  and  make  atonement  before  the 
worhh  This  has  now  been  done,  and  the 
friends  of  liberty  and  justice  must  rejoice 
e  very  w^  he  re.  The  condition  of  France  after 
the  war  with  Germany  had  resulte^d  in  the 
building  up  of  a  huge  dominating  military 
machine.  The  Fren<'h  people  had  felt  that 
everything  they  held  dear  dej^ended  upon 
the  army,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
military  power  came  gradually  tr*  assert  itself 
ati  higher  than  the  civil  authuHty. 

„^  ,^  It  was  under  such  conditions  that 
fl/  thf  the  unjust  conviction  of  Captain 
Htpubiit.  D|*eyf^g  ^ame  ahout  France  has 
made  great  i)rogress  in  the  past  ten  years, 
and  the  repuldir  is  stronger  to-day  than  ever 
before.  The  return  of  Dreyfus,  and  the 
honors  also  conferred  upon  his  stanch  de- 
fender, t^olonel  Ficquart,  mark,  not  only  the 
triumph  in  France  of  justice  over  prejutlice, 
liUt  also  tiie  restoration  of  the  government  of 
the  country  to  its  proper  place  and  authority 
over  the  army  as  one  of  its  public  servites. 
Furlhermoii*,  in  spite  of  friction  and  serious 
dil^culties,  the  recent  separation  of  Church 
and  State  in  France  is  proving  a  success. 
There  is  a  great  body  of  American  Catho- 
lic opinion  that  believes  the  Churcli  will  be 
stronger  in  France  for  being  separate  from 
the  civil  powder  and  authority.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  th©  general  American  opinion  that 
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,ch  repuhiio  will  b«.*  the  stronger  for 
full  equality  and  free-ioin  to  all 
:  reliiri-'us  worsliip,  treating  cluircli 
ti'-JiS  wiili  ihe  respect  that  is  their 
(l-.ss-jf.iatiug  itself  fully  from  all  at- 
direet  or  indirect  exercise  <jf  autlior- 
clesiastical  affairs. 

The  French  people  as  a  whole 
are  industriuus  and  prosperous. 
They  seek  to  maintain  peaceful 
;  with  tbeir  niMghbors,  and  they  now 
ir  ]x.»sirion  more  secure  and  liopeful 
y  have  felt  it  tt)  he  in  past  years.  The 
of  the  Algrciras  c<»nt'er<Mice  over 
n  alTrtirs  has  h.^ft  a  better  feeling  be- 
'raiice  and  (iermany  than  had  previ- 
isited.  and  in  this  matter  the  French 
ire  appreciative  of  the  eflorts  of  the 
States,  and  particularly  of  what  Presi- 
fisevelt  is  known  to  liave  done.  AVhile 
L•^:es^ful  at  liome  than  in  colonial  and 
venuires,  France  is  doing  something 
op  her  outlying  possessions.  French 
e  and  progress  in  North  Africa  are 
increasing,  and  they  are  this  year 
fying  colonial  life  and  development 
i!X(K>8ition  at  Marseilles,  their  great 
rmnean  seaport.  France  has  been  par- 
'  fortunate  for  some  years  past  in  the 
len  who  have  direct^*d  her  affairs,  and 
^■nt  cabinet,  like  its  immediate  prede- 
is  able  and  patri<^tic,  while  President 
5  well  maintains  tlie  dignity  and  in- 
c»f  an  office  tliat  has  been  filled  by  men 
T  high  order  uf  fitness  in  statesman- 
ind  judgment,  and  j>ersonal  character. 

In  the  splendid  and  thriving  city 

'««c  ^^  Milan,   Italy,  an  exjx^i^ition  is 

now   in    progress    tliat    owes    its 

timeliness   to  the  completiuii  of  the 


great  Simplon  Tunnel,  constructed  jointly  by 
Switzerlan«l  and  Italy.  This  exposition  is 
devoted  to  a  setting  f(»rth  of  everything  that 
relates  to  the  wt>rKrs  progress  in  trans[)orta- 
tion,  electrical  applications,  and  other  modern 
devic(^s  and  inventions  that  are  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions.  AVhile  the  Marseilles  ex- 
position is  picturesque  and  amusing,  the  one 
at  Milan  is  serious  and  j)racticaL  J t  behooves 
Ameiicans  to  know  more  than  ever  about  the 
Italian  p«H»ple  and  their  concerns,  in  view  of 
the  large  immigration  to  this  country  every 
year  from  the  Italian  pemnsula.  We  are 
only  biginning  to  appreciate  the  a<Imirable 
qualities  of  the;  Italian  people,  and  their 
cheerful  teiriper  and  sturdy  industry  are  mak- 
ing them  Sought  after  wherever  in  this  coun- 
try there  is  hard  work  to  be  done.  In  the 
north  of  Italy  they  are  marvelous  farmers, 
with  the  UK^st  perfect  system  of  irrigation 
anywhere  to  ))e  found."  They  flock  to  this 
country  an«l  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  not 
so  niuch  because  of  adverse  conditions  at 
home  as  bt^cause  of  the  very  large  average 
birth  rate,  which  provides  an  exportable  pop- 
ulation surplus  of  about  half  a  million  a  year. 
The  average  population  of  Italy  per  square 
mile  is  above  three  hundred,  and  the  total 
population  of  the  country  is  about  thirty-four 
millions.  Iiaving  doubled  within  a  century. 
The  Italians  have  suffered  from  an  overex- 
pensive  military  establishment  that  they  do 
not  need  for  the  security  of  their  interna- 
tional position.  Italy's  membership  in  the 
triple  allian^-e  with  (iermany  and  Austria  has 
been  renewed,  ]»ut  her  friendly  relations  with 
England  and  France  are  of  quite  as  much 
importanct^  to  h(?r  as  the  formal  arrangement 
with  the  German-speaking  countries.  In  spite 
of  her  military  bunlms,  however,  Italy  is 
gradually  improving  Ikm-  financial  condition. 
More  deep-seated  than  any  of  Italy's  troubles 
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Las  boon  tlio  f('U«l  l»el\v(.H*ii  tlu*  luitioiuil  gov- 
oniiiifiit  and  tin'  Cliurcli,  arising  frmn  tlic  loss 
of  temporal  aut.liority  l»y  the  Vatican.  Hut 
this  unfortunato  division  of  si'ntiniont  shows  a 
tcniltMicy  to  lu'coniu  less  marked,  and  it  is  to 
be  lu>i)<>d  that  sonio  way  niay  be  found  in  the 
near  future  to  bring  al'out  a  ('omi)li'te  recon- 
ciliation. ( 'abiiu'ts  come  and  go  in  Italy  with- 
out attracting  Uiuch  attention  among  n-aders 
so  far  away  as  America.  lUit  j)e<'])le  in  this 
country  do  not  fail  to  note  the  steady  growth 


of  modern  institutions  of 
government,  and  the  un- 
ceasing progress  in  t?duc4i- 
tion,  srienee.  and  industry 
that  marks  the  Italian  jk-o- 
ple,  and  tliat  is  reflected  in 
some  of  the  features  of  the 
Milan  Exposition. 

Even  from 
^'X^r*  ^Pain  there 
Come  cheering 
words,  from  time  to  time, 
of  some  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  progress  that 
other  European  countries 
are  making.  »Since  our  war 
with  Spain,  there  has  bfen 
a  i)eculiarly  friendly  feel- 
ing in  this  country  toward 
the  Spaniards,  and  a  much  better  und<'r- 
standing  of  the  Spanish  people  as  a  whole. 
AVhat  they  need  most  is  education,  and  this 
will  inevitably  come,  with  a  corresponding 
development  of  energy  that  will  be  ajiplieJ 
to  the  utilization  of  the  untouched  resourct-s 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  It  is  said  hy 
those  wlu)  know  the  facts  that  not  5  per 
cent,  of  the  mineral  wealtli  of  Spain  has 
been  as  yet  opened  up.  AVith  the  awakeu* 
ing  of  South  America  and  the  great  develoiv 
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Tiu^ni  tliai  awaits  the  Spanish-speaking  peoples 
ii'>:':  ilie  rivor  Rio  Orande  all  the  way  to 
i';itai:«.ui».  the  Spain  of  the  future  may  reason - 
ii  ly  exi>ect  to  play  a  groat  ami  influential 
I  an  in  lilt'  world.  Tlio  most  widely  extended 
'A  F^uroiKMii  luniruages  are  the  English.  Jius- 
>  an.  tierman.  French,  and  Spanish.  It  is 
;  ..If  ]»i«s.sinle  that  a  hundred  years  hence 
t  !•  Tt'  I  nay  1»«*  iiK>re  people  using  the  Sprinish 
la';L' u.ire  than  the  French  or  the  German. 
^;:i::i  as  th*^  home  ct.untry  may  havt^  a  pro- 
:'  \\\.:\  iuiluriic**  througiiout  tlu?  Spanishspeak- 
\hz  w-r.ii.  just  as  Kiigiand  will  always  retain 
>...  i  jiU  iiiilu*.'nce  wherever  the  English  lan- 
L' :  'Z*'  15?  us'fd.  And  along  with  the  influ- 
»:..:■  Tliac  l»eh.>ngs  to  language,  htcrature, 
r:..  .-.  mid  historical  tradition  tliere  should  be 
'!■:■  rt:iiiiiy  for  a  la r';:e  commercial  influence, 
:  S I  air  I  will  but  arouse  herself  and  step  into 
.lie  wiih  the  progressive  nations  of  Europe. 


Szmm. 


A II  this  is  of  deep  interest  to  A  mer- 
<r4  4n,crican  leans,  who  an;  taught  from  their 
""  -^^  oariiest  years  the  history  of  Spain 
it  *;!er  groat  i)eriod  of  em i)ire  and  conquest. 
V.'f  have  deprived  Spain  of  her  political  con- 
:;■.'■  ^f  Tuba,  yet  ('uba  will  remain  a  Spanish 
c:  f.ritry  in  laiigruage  and  feeling,  and  will  as 
an  :ii'.lff>vndfnt  republic  find  more  bonds  of 
s>\!i.[ai  .y  with  tlic  parent  country  than  were 
p  -?:  '.r  in  c«donial  days.  We  have  also  driven 
fj»-  Sj«aiii.sh  out  of  the  Philippines,  and  we 
*:VI  lio  our  best  to  justify  the  work  ])y  which 
u-  are  mieavoring  to  build  up  un<ler  our 
a:i!i  ores  and  protection  a  self-governing  Phil- 
iiv-j.-ine  n-public.  lUit  the  Philippines  will  ro- 
iruiaSi-anish  in  language,  religion,  and  many 
I -: 'i  >»  -^f  tradition  and  association.  And  Spain 
niay  l;o}>e  to  keep  both  trade  and  influence  in 
the  riiilippine^  if  she  cares  to  make  a  rea- 
S'.nable  effort.  Spanish  periodicals  and  Span- 
iali  IxKiks  are  still  circulated  to  a  fairly  influ- 
eniiA]  extent  in  the  Spanish-speaking  countries 
of  ABeriea.  And  it  might  greatly  assist  us 
ifi<^^/ri<ndly  and  beneficent  policies  as  re- 
■fu>ru  Ui©  Latin- American  republics  if  our 
f^tbot  with  ^pain  were  so  frank  and  cor- 
4althM  FfianiBli  public  men  and  journalists 
m^^ik  [ttlly  iindrr&tand  our  views  and  mo- 
ivi^-  ThW  our  cf»nstruction  of  the  Panama 
t^aal  k  a  w*mdtM*ful  boon  to  the  Spanish- 
TTMrld*  for  which  we  are  entitled  to 
kia#  and  popularity.  Our  arrange- 
miJi  r'liba  makes  for  Spanish  dignity 
mi  In  hiji'nd.iu*^  Mi  the  world.  Our  go<nl 
tndentanding  with  Mexico  has  helped  to 
CTvaie  those  stable  conditions  there  which  in 
turn  are  encouraging  the  world  to  await  with 


I)atience  the  coming  of  orderly  and  respon- 
sible institutions  in  Central  America,  Colom- 
bia, and  \'t;nezu('la. 

7-1.   ov.    ..     Thus,    the   united   efforts    of    our 

The  Situation  ,      ,  -    > , 

in  Central  government  and  that  of  Mexico, 
America.  ^^^^  month,  ])rought  to  an  eiiil  a 
harmful  and  disastr<)us  struggle  Ix-tween  Cen- 
tral American  ri'pulilics,  an  account  of  which 
will  be  found  in  a  8u)»se(iuent  paragraph.  It 
would  b(»  very  fortunate  for  Central  America 
if  the  republics  of  (iuat<'mala,  Honduras,  Sal- 
vador, Nicarairua,  an<l  Costa  Kica  could  join 
the  new  repulilic  of  Panama  in  a  federation 
that  would  bring  them  all  under  the  i)rotec- 
tion  and  guarantee*  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
give  them  full  freedom  and  independence  for 
all  legitimate  purpos<»s,  while  i)rotecting  them 
at  once  from  internal  war  antl  outside  molesta- 
ticm,  giving  them  the  financial  strength  that 
Cuba  now  enjoys,  and  assuring  them  of  a 
rapid  duvelopment  of  their  agricultural  and 
mineral  n-sources,  because  of  the  certainty  of 
peace  and  order.  If  Presiilent  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Hoot  could  bring  about  so  fortunate  a 
condition  as  tliis  for  Central  America,  they 
would  be  bent- factors  of  the  whole  world. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  enable  Central 
America  to  benefit  to  the  utmost  from  the 
opportunities  that  go  with  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 


A  DIFFKREXT  UAMK. 

"Unrle  Sam  will  And  that  he  Is  umpiring  the  r»al 
Am»ri<'an  Kamo  this  time.  No  .Tap-KuHsian  rn>quet 
ahcmt  thi2«."    Fnim  t he  Journal  (Minneapolis). 
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In  like  manner,  it  Ixihoovcs  the 
people  of  Colombia  to  lay  aside 
their  renentnient  and  to  see  clearly 
ting  their  coast  with  a  great  water. 
open  to  their  use  Uncle  Sam  is 
khmn  a  Bervice  of  incalculaMe  value, 
iaon  with  which  their  loss  of  tho 
it  of  Panama  is  not  to  be  consid- 
b  moment.  Mr.  John  Barrett,  as 
t  Bogota,  is  making  markoil  prog- 
inging  about  a  l>etter  feeiibg  to- 
coiuitry,  and  the  busin<>8s  forces  of 
are  now  unitedly  advocating  tlie 
f  new  commercial  treaties  witli  tlie 
ktea  and  with  Panama,  and  cooper- 
1  reasonable  ways  for  mutual  bene- 
Vencaaela  that  offers  the  most 
I  problem,  at  present,  in  the  Latin - 
world.  Bnt  there  is  nothing  new 
iv«  to  be  said  this  month  upon  the 
hat atimngely  administered  country. 
ia  lize«l  rather  upon  Rio  Janeiro 
waft  oonference  of  American  repub- 
ia  now  in  session  upon  Brazilian 
lataijr  Root's  South  Ameriran  tour 
hsTiaitof  several  days*  duration 
and  whatever  specific  re- 
ttic  gathering  may  or  may 
kii^^liow  for  its  credit,  there  is  rea- 
1^^  believe  that  it  will  in  its  meas* 
%^ffiry  oaefnl  effect  in  the  promotion 
ilMoaa  throughout  the  republics  of 
imworid. 

Many  men  of  significance  or  im- 
r  portance  in  the  Latin- American  ro- 
**  pablics  aro  attending  the  coufer- 
io^  and  the  very  fact  that  they  come 
Mdi  other  well  helps  to  assure  dip- 
LUliliiiintn  when  questions  of  difTi- 
a  '  llr.  Root's  visit  will  of  itself 
lasBlimental  value  in  improving  the 
lietween  Washington  and  the 
capitals.  The  visit,  several 
Ik,  dC  a  number  of  leading  German 
Loadcm  in  response  to  a  conlial  in- 
D  warn  that  metropolis  and  aecept 
Mpitality  ior  some  days  will  turn 
nd  question,  to  have  lielped  not  a 
nprove  the  relations  between  Kng- 
vermany.  It  has  l>epn  the  sharpness 
men  of  the  newspapers  more  than 
one  thing  that  on  several  occasions  i  n 
■n  has  endangered  the  relations  of 
h  ami  German  empires.  1  f  German 
ad  known  England  better,  and  if 
editors  ha<l  known  Germany  better. 
dd  have  been  far  less  danger  of  war. 


From  this  point  of  view  there  can  lu*  no  doubt 
of  the  real  value  of  tlie  visit  to  tliis  country 
several  years  ago  of  Prince  Henry,  the  brother 
of  the  German  Emperor.  It  wuuM  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly ^oc»d  thing  now  if  all  the  leading 
editors  of  Germany  could  ];e  brought  to  ac- 
cept French  hospitality,  and  if  the  Parisian 
editors  in  a  body  could  ht?  made  to  sre  and 
understand  what  is  going  on  in  Germany. 
Within  tlie  past  year,  the  lA^ndon  County 
Council  has  visited  Paris  and  studieil  munici- 
pal institutions  thenrwith  great  enthusiasm 
an<i  some  profit,  being  entortaineil  at  the  ex- 
p«'nse  of  the  city.  In  return,  the  Paris  munici- 
pal council  has  visited  London  and  conceived 
a  great  respect  for  the  earnest  and  progres- 
sive work  of  the  London  County  Council. 
The.se  interclianges  of  courtesy  and  acquaint- 
ancesliip  are  of  priceless  value  in  the  remov- 
ing of  those  ])rejudices  which  have  so  much 
to  do  with  difficulties  between  nations. 

The  opening  of  July  found  the 
Work  of  long  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth 
Congress,  (^^.n^j-ess  at  an  end,  after  nearly 
seven  months  of  work.  .Seldom  has  the  br.si- 
ness  of  a  Congressional  session  been  more 
seriously  dealt  with,  antl  seldom  has  it  been 
more  closely  followed  by  the  press  and  the 
I>eople  of  the  country.  Although  the  Hejyub- 
licans  possessed  a  large  majority  in  both 
houses,  and  although  a  Republican  Presid«'nt 
with  decided  legislative  views  and  policies 
had  the  uni)n^ceiiented  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  people,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
work  done  by  the  piesent  Congress  has  been 
either  partisan  or  perfunctory.  Every  meas- 
ure that  was  enacLeil  into  law  had  first  been 
thrashed  out  on  its  merits,  with  very  small 
infusion  of  the  party  spirit.  The  session  was 
not  quite  ended  when  our  July  number  closed 
for  tlie  j)res.s,  and  it  will  be  in  order  to  give 
a  hriei  recapitulation  here  of  the  principal 
things  completed  and  those  deferred.  First 
in  onler  of  importance  stands  the  railway  or 
interstate-conuiitM'ce  measure,  which  enlarges 
the  commission  ;  gives  it  power  to  fix  railway 
rates  ;  makes  sleeping-cars  and  express  c<iin- 
])anies  common  carriers  ;  fu'ohihits  railway 
passes,  and  makes  more  strin^^ent  the  laws 
against  rebates  and  discriminations.  AVe 
have  repeatedly  assured  our  readers  tbat  in 
our  ju<lgnient  tliis  ^reat  measure  is  not  only 
in  the  interest  of  the  ])eople  hut  also  of  the 
railr«)ads  themselves.  l>efei'ts  in  the  n  sea  sure 
will  appear  as  the  enlarged  lnterstat«^  Com- 
merce Commission  proceeds  to  administer  it, 
and  these  can  be  remelied  from  time  to  time. 
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The  pure-food  law  is  one  that  has 
PureVw^.  ^^ ready  been  sufficiently  discussed 
in  these  pages.  It  has  a  wide 
range  and  a  broad  bearing,  and  will  not  only 
protect  the  public  against  adulterated  foods 
and  medicines  and  dishonest  and  misleading 
labels,  but  will  also  protect  the  honest  manu- 
facturer against  fraudulent  competition.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  session  the  nu^atinspec- 
tion  bill  took  the  first  place  in  the  public 
notice,  and  it  made  a  sensation  that  rang 
through  the  world.  We  were  told  that  it  was 
destroying  a  great  American  industry.  The 
world,  however,  will  not  cease  to  buy  food 
and  it  has  found  American  products  as  a  rule 
very  palatable  and  wholesome.*  They  are 
now  going  to  be  better  than  ever,  and  the 
new  kind  of  government  inspection  will  give 
the  packers  every  incentive  to  turn  out  food- 
Bupplies  of  the  highest  quality.  Foreign  as 
well  as  domestic  consumers  will  speedily  un- 
derstand this,  anti  the  temporary  losses  of  the 
packers  and  their  constituents  will  be  more 
than  made  up  by  their  future  gains.  The 
bill  as  passed  was  substantially  the  same 
as  that  which  Senator  Beveridge  originally 
drafted  and  carried  through  the  upper  house, 
with  the  two  important  exceptions,  however, 
that  the  cost  of  inspection  is  to  be  borne  by  the 
Government  rather  than  by  the  packers,  and 
that  goods  put  up  in  cans  or  analogous  forms 
do  not  have  to  be  dated.*  When  all  conditions 
liave  been  adjusted  to  the  new  law,  the 
packers  will  have  good  reason  to  abate  their 
wrath  and  to  thank  the  administration,  Sen- 
ator Beveridge,  and  other  promoters  of  this 
stringent  legislation  for  biinging  their  busi- 
ness in  so  marked  a  way  under  the  auspices 
and  protection  of  Uncle  Sam.  A  very  im- 
portant measure  in  the  si)here  of  commerce 
is  that  which  removes  the  internal-revenue 
tax  from  alcohol  manufactured  for  use  in  the 
arls.  It  costs  very  little  to  make  alcohol, 
and  its  practical  uses  are  great.  Those  who 
would  appreciate  the  vast  significance  of  this 
measure  should  read  the  article  contribute<l 
to  this  number  of  the  Rkvikw  by  Professor 
Charles  Baskerville  (see  page  211),  which 
tells  the  story  and  shows  what  the  new 
legislation  signifies. 


Canal 


If  there  had  been  no  new  Panama 
L    I  I  tion    ^'^^^^    legislation,   it    would   have 

been  possible  under  the  former 
act  for  the  President  to  proceed  with  con- 
struction work.  But  for  many  reasons  it  was 
desiral)le  to  sr'cure  Congressional  action  upon 
several  matters  of  prime  importance.     Tiius, 


Congress  has  indorsed  the  position  of  the 
President  in  respect  to  building  a  canal  with 
locks  at  a  level  of  eighty-five  feet  above  the 
sea.  Legislation  putting  the  canal  bonds 
upon  a  favorable  basis  renders  the  financing 
of  the  canal  an  easy  matter.  The  question 
whether  canal  supplies  are  to  be  bought  in 
the  United  States  or  in  the  world's  markets 
has  been  settled  by  treating  them  as  of  do- 
mestic concern.  So  far  as  legislation  can 
assist,  there  is  nothing  now  to  hinder  the 
pushing  of  the  canal  upon  a  large  scale.  In 
the  near  future  it  must  be  decided  whether 
the  work  will  be  done  directly  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  through  the  agency  of  a  contracting 
company.  It  is  announced  that  the  President 
will  make  a  personal  visit  to  the  Panama 
Canal  in  the  aufumn  in  order  to  prepare  him- 
self completely  for  administering  tlie  great 
project  tliat  must  require  so  much  of  his  at- 
tention during  the  remaining  years  of  his 
service  as  President. 

-,     .^  ,      The  creation  of  the  splendid  new 

New  states    ,,  -    ^-m  i    i  .n  i 

In  State  of  Oklahoma  will  stand  to 
Prospect.  ^|j^  ^j.g^j^  q£  ^Yie  Fifty-ninth  Con- 
gress, and  there  seems  now  to  be  a  very  fair 
chance  that  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  may 
both  act  favorably  upon  the  joint  Statehood 
proposition,  in  which  case  their  a<l mission 
will  promptly  follow.  The  President  expresses 
the  sound  and  correct  view  in  the  following 
letter  sent  by  him  to  an  official  of  the  Arizona 
Statehood  Association  : 

The  White  House,  Washington,  June  27,  llXMk 
Hon.  Mark  A.  Rogers^  Secretary  Arizona  State^ 

hood  AssoclatloUy  TucsoHy  Arizona: 

My  earnest  hope  is  that  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Arizona,  in  their  wisdom,  will  decide  to  enter 
the  Union  a.s  part  of  the  great  State  of  Arizona.  Xo 
man  can  foretell  what  will  happen  in  the  future. 
But  it  is  my  belief  that  if  the  people  of  Arizona  let 
thi.s  chance  go  by  they  will  have  to  wait  many  years 
before  the  chance  again  offers  itself,  and  even  then 
it  probably  will  be  only  on  the  present  terms, — that 
is,  on  the  condition  of  being  joined  with  New  Mexico. 

If  the  people  of  Arizona  come  in  now  they  will 
achieve  what  every  self-respecting  American  ought 
to  achieve,— that  is,  the  right  of  self-government.  If 
they  refuse  what  is  proffered  them,— and  what,  in 
my  opinion,  is  profferetl  on  the  onlj*  proper  and  per- 
missible terms, — they  condemn  theni.selvea  to  an  in- 
definite continuance  of  the  condition  of  tutelage. 

I  have  a  peculiar  affection  for  the  people  of  the 
four  Territories,  which,  under  the  act  of  Congress  I 
have  just  signed,  now  ha\'e  the  opportunity  to  enter 
as  two  States  into  our  federal  Union.  These  Terri- 
tories are  filled  with  men  and  women  of  the  stamp 
for  which  I  grew  to  feel  so  hearty  a  regard  and  re- 
spect  during  the  years  that  I  myself  lived  and  worked 
on  the  great  plains  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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1 1  ixnn  ffom  th^se  foiiF  Tprritiifii^s  that  I  rrtiwti 
Use  ffririmi^iit  vtilh  whirh  1  1iH>k  }mH  in  the  CiitJMti 
csimpAiiheu^    Asiiiirtdly,  undei-  iioL^iiviiinHiudccHcouhl 

II  «dTi.<<«  the  pe<n>le  t»f  f  In-?**  Territrine!^  Tij  <1o  Bny* 
tMiiK  tb«i  I  c«>*jsidef*«t  HgHin^^t  t'ithfr  theiriiiorHl  or 
tbeir  niJiii*riiil  we)Hieiiig»  I  fet*!  that  fur  iheni  Timv 
tof^fo^*  to  cofjif  into  the  Uulnu  i\s>  StHte^  would  lie 
ftl  thr  bi^*l  ine-re  folly, 
Verr  wiMfly  tli^  peiipk*  of  Oklnhoiim  and  It  id  inn 
Territorj*  aiafV  I  Ijelieve,  the  ptwple  of  New  Mexit^a 
m\M\  bnvr  abuDilruied  m\  lUtitude  which  forlwulfet 
iKrtr I lin* »«4u nd n i;  the  grent  |iri \'\ leges n nrl  respausi- 
Mltiie*  of  full  ATTiericaii  eicisten.'ihip*  1  enmnit  v%- 
prts^  ton  liif&rtity  my  ho|n?  ihnt  the  ptniplt?  of  Ari* 
tottJl,  «x«rci^iig  their  wdiei-  set-oiid  thought,  will 
tamm  to  iDOk  at  the  matter  id  the  Mvnie  light. 

An  01  usf  ration  of  the  way  in  which 

public  opiniun  mm  l>e  aroused  in 

an  enrergi^ncy  is  found  in  tlio  jsas* 

Kjf  the  HI!  f*>r  tlie  preservation  cd'  Niagara 

i.     A  fpw  imlividual^.  li?d  by  the  Fresi* 

of  ihe  American  <?ivic  AseociatiaD.  Mr. 

Hor*c<*    Mc  Far  land,   Ijelieved   that  it   was 

|wonh  wbile  lo  make  a  firm  stand  against  the 

«v«?r  earn  panics  that  were  proprtsing  to  iitil- 

Uie  whulc  volinnf'  of  the  Niagara  Hiver 

ctimmt*rcial   pnr[M>B«'s,  with  tbtnni'Vitable 

apriqa'^tiee  that  the  moi^t  fatnnns  and  heauti-. 

c^bjt^ct    af    natural   srenery    in    AnuTica 

nic]   pmctif-aOy  cease  tt,>  exist.     l]m  peri- 

rid    fiiaiiy  ollnffft  were  glad  to  aid  in 

fig     fh«    facts    to    the,  country,    and 

icft  at   Washinj^ton    like  Mr*    Hurt^n. 

Idimtmmi  of  tlie  Hi\-er  and   Harbor  t'omrnit- 

ll*t!,  were  ready  to  take  tlu-  broad  jind  right 

|Tie#  of  I  lit*   (niesiiou.      rreaiil€»nt   Roosevelt, 

■ill  kb  message,  had  demanded  t}ie  preaerva- 

[tioB  of  Kiajrara,  and  had  been  willing  to  give 

time  an«i  attention   lo  the  shaping  of  a 

bilL      It  is  a  Bubject  to  whirh  we  shall 

again,  became  there  are  several  phases 

which    will    require  attention   as  titne 

irinowf  the  working  of  the  law. 

'A  m^m       ^^  immigration  bill  passed  both 

m^tmwmttnUm  lionges.  but  did  not  get  out  of  con^ 

**•'         fei^nce  comtuittee,  owing  to  some 

ffcreneeft  about  partieular  provisions.     The 

fcfaturo  of  this  bill  aa  our  readers  will 

\^T,  was  the  crt^ation  of  a  reading  and 

iifst  whicli  if  applied  during  the  past 

M    l;ave   turned   away  perhaps   two 

fed    tiions&nd    people.     The  naturaliza- 

Uoii  hfU  was  Jiiade  a  law.  and  it  contains  pro- 

i€m«  whirh  will  make  it  far  more  difficult 

tKaa  b^fvu^foi'e  for  naturalisation  papers  to 

bi»  iMaed    fraudulently   or   carelessly.     The 

i?«  y«arB*  lerm   of  residence  remains  un- 


^tkmi 


changeth  but  the  natural i?*cd  ritizen  nniBt  be 
alile  to  underutand  and  reai]  tlie  English  Ian- 
gnage.  anil  must  produce  aflinriative  evidence 
uf  ciiaraeier  and  fitness.  There  is  a  provision 
for  the  revoking  of  naturalization  papers  m 
the  case  of  those  who  within  five  years  be* 
come  permanent  residents  of  some  other 
country,  in  titnes  past  o^ir  government  has 
been  greatly  eml-arrassed  by  i^yrians  and 
others  of  diverse  nationality  who.  liaving  ob- 
tained naturalization  papers  lie  re,  by  on© 
menns  or  another,  return  to  live  in  the  conn- 
tries  from  which  they  hail  come,  claiming  the 
privileges  of  American  citis^ruship,  and  calling 
upon  our  consular  and  diphdnatie  olTfleers  to 
intervene  for  them  as  against  their  own 
go'veruments.  The  new  law  is  designed  ex- 
pressly  to  ]>ut  an  en<i  ro  stirh  abuses.  The 
functions  of  the  Immigrfltion  Bureau  are 
extended  so  that  it  becomes  a  Bureau  of  Im- 
migration and  Katurali station. 

The  huv  to  improve  the  consular 
fmpctrttint  Service  was  l>assea  in  the  earlier 
¥ea^iires.     ^^^^.^  ^^f  ^^^^  s(  ssion,  an<l  was   fully 

explaineil  in  our  May  number,  in  an  article 
contri tinted  by  tlie  lion.  J.  Sloat  Fassett, 
The  authority  of  the  general  government  is  J 
extended  in  quarantine  agiiinst  yellow  fever. 
An  important  euiplfiyers'  liability  statute  re- 
lat<^s  especially  lo  negligent  common  carriers, 
and  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  tnany 
ihonsands  of  railnmd  men.  1*lri*  immunity 
of  witnesses  in  criminal  cases  is  limited  by  a 
new  law.  and  it  will  not  hereafter  he  so 
difficult  to  oil  tain  testimony  in  the  enforce 
nient  of  the  iSherman  antitruBt  law  and  simi- 
lar statutes.  It  is  now  provided  that  |'J5,0Ua 
shall  l>e  granted  each  year  to  defray  the  ex* 
pen  sea  of  the  President  in  traveling,  so  that 
iie  may  not  be  obligi*d  to  accept  railroad 
favors  on  the  one  hand  or  tn  draw  upon  his 
salary  for  a  sort  of  expenditure  that  is  public 
in  its  nature.  It  is  not  the  Presulent's  per- 
sonal expenses  that  mount  up  wlien  he  takes 
a  trip,  but  the  cost  of  those  added  services 
that  his  official  duties  make  necessary.  A 
number  of  other  measures  of  real  public  in- 
terest and  importance  were  carried  tb rough  ^ 
]  rot  h  h  H  u  se  s  a  n  d  rece  i  v  e  d  the  P  res  i  d  en  t 'a  si  g- 
nature.  For  example,  after  long  eiTort.  the 
fain  on  s  Mariposa  Grove  of  great  trees  in  Cali- 
fornia has  become  a  national  reservation. 
The  Battle  Mountain  Sanitarium  reserve  has 
been  eslablislied  for  disabled  soldiers.  A 
new^  national  park  has  been  created  in  Ok- 
laiiotna.  A  law  bas  been  passed  which  au- 
thorises the  President  to  acquire  lands  thai 
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historic  v&lue.  The  Appalachian  aiivl 
"'Whita  Mountain  Forest  re  serves  bcl  ung  tij 
the  category  of  unfinished  1  business ;  but 
■  tlieir  t'OGsideration  has  heL-n  carried  su  far  as 
to  give  reasunalile  h*>pe  tliat  next  winter 
these  mountain  areas  ntay  beconie  natiimal- 
ized.  The  Sauto  Uontingo  treatj^  the  Isle  uf 
Pines  treaty,  and  the  Morocco  treaty  go  over 
to  the  next  session  ;  so  does  the  measure  to 
give  l!je  Porto  Ricaus  full  rights  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

Secretaiy  Taft^s  Philippine  tariff 
^ottpontii  reduction  bill  is  poBtponed^  and  so 
M^asufes.    ^jg^  j^  ^^j^^  proposition  to  build  a 

government  cable  to  the  south  coast  of  Cuba 
and  thence  to  the  Panama  Canal.  The  ques- 
tion of  Chinese  exclusion  will  bo  debated 
again  nekt  winter,  and  the  accomplish uients 
of  the  long  session,  while  leaving  a  large  num- 
ber of  measures  incomplete,  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Congress  to  find  lime  in  the  period 
from  December  3  to  Marcli  4  to  puss  si.^veral 
more  important  measures,  and  thus  to  give 
the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  a  record  of  which  it 
may  well  be  proud. 

Now  that   the  campaign  for  the 
Oom'ftg      election  of  the  Sixiitsth  Congress 
Campafgftt*  IS  beginning  throughout  tlie  coun- 
try, the  record   of  the    Fifty-ninth  is  sotne- 
thing  that  the  voters  will  W  called  npon  to 


consider.  If  both  houses  had  not  developed! 
an  unexpected  radicalism  on  the  part  of  the 
dominant  Republican  majority,  there  would 
be  more  reason  to  expect  a  sliarp  party  reac- 
tion. As  matters  stand,  it  is  not  possible  to 
m  ak  e  an  y  val  uab  I  e  f o  recasts.  T  h  e  co  u  n  t  ry  is 
very  much  interested  in  public  affairs,  wl!ih- 
out  being  in  a  partisan  mood.  President 
Hciosevelt's  record  will  undoubtedly  help  those 
R<  jniblican  Congressmen  seeking  reelection 
w3jo  stood  squarely  with  the  administration  in 
its  general  programme*  The  State  campaigns 
will  be  more  ri|)e  for  discussion  next  month* 
In  the  State  of  New  York,  Senator  Plait  and 
ex  (lo vernal r  <>deU  have  patched  np  tlieir  dif- 
ferences, with  a  view  to  maintaining  control 
fpf  the  Republican  organization.  They  are  op- 
posed Uy  the  renomination  of  Governor  Hig- 
gins,  and  the  talk  of  bringing  forward  Mr- 
Charles  E.  Hughes  as  the  Hepul>lican  candi- 
date has  no  tceased.  It  seems  highly  proln 
abln  that  Mr.  William  U.  Hearst  will  run  as 
■Au  indei>endent  Pemocratic  candi^late  fur  the 
g.^ernr-rship,  although  much  will  dejicnd 
upon  the  standing  and  political  views  of  the 
regular  Democratic  nominee*  There  is  a 
strong  feeling  iji  New  York  that  the  State 
election  this  year  will  have  an  important  liear- 
ing  upon  the  Presivieniial  election  two  years 
hence,  and  a  tame  or  perfunctory  autumnal 
campaign  is  a  thing  that  nobody  now  expects. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  umon  of  the  I  an  coin 
Republicans  with  the  Democrats,  as  against 
the  regular  Republican  organi station,  creates 
a  situation  that  makes  it  certain  that  the  cam* 
pttign  will  be  exciting  to  the  very  end.  The 
regular  Bepul^ican  ticket,  headed  by  Hon. 
Edwin  S.  Stuart,  of  Philadel]>hia,  as  candidate 
for  governor,  is  running  upon  an  anticorpo* 
ration,  anti-railroad  platform.  But  it  is  going 
to  be  a  little  hard  for  the  voters  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  take  Senator  Penrose's  organization 
seriously  in  its  new  garb  of  radicalism.  Hon. 
Lewis  Emery,  Jr.,  the  candidate  of  the  Lin- 
coin  Repultlicana,  who  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Democrats,  has  for  years  been  a  marked 
man  in  his  attacks  upon  corporation  control 
of  politics  and  bgislation  in  Fennsylvania, 


ChuFchm 
flfttf  ffeii 


The  name  of  Lincoln  as  adopted 
by  independent  Republican  organ- 
Hump*hire.  j^^tions  has  spread  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  New  England.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, for  example,  the  Lincoln  Republicans 
are  ont  with  an  anti-railroad  platform,  which 
means  simply  the  elimination  of  railroad  in- 
fluence from  the  control  of  legislative  and 
public  affaira ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  make 
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iBton  Churchill 
d  i  d  a  t  e  of  this 
it  for  the  pov- 
),  Mr.  Churchill 
*ated  his  williDg- 
iler  the  fight,  ami 
lologrical  inomeBt 
be  favorable  for 
ress.  His  now 
Con  i  St  on  "  (see 
>K  is  essentially  a 
f  the  rise  of  the 
leru  in   American 

and  It  sets  forth 
iirnis  and  motives 
:hich  consolidated 

influence  in  so 
•^uies  8U[>erseded 
ier  phases  of  gov- 
t  hy   boss    and 

Tht?  scene  of  the 
s  a  New  En<rland 
,  presumably  New 
hir..*.  and  tlie  prin- 
ianict*'rin  the  hook 
t3  the  well-known 
n  the  career  of  a 
ie  arbiter  of  the 
i\  destinies  of  a 
Ingland  State.  The 
'  issaes  involved  in 
w  Hampshire  situa- 
:U  r.e  s«?t  forth  in  a 
lUTuber  of    the  Ue- 

Mr.  Churchill  has 
.  in  tlie  State  Legis- 
.  and   was   a   dele-  • 
n  the  last  national 
flican  convention. 

A  reference  in 

these  pages 
'"'  last  m  on  til  to 
esolts  of    the   June 

)ng  in  ()regon  emphasized  the  marked 
ot-y  toward  independent  voting  in  that 
Other  interesting  developments  in 
m»  p.>litical  life  are  described  in  this 
er  of  the  Review  (page  172)  by  Dr. 
h  Schafer.  In  fa<:t,  the  State  is  just 
^▼ing  the  whole  country  an  impressive 
of  object-lessons  in  popular  government. 
i>Scial  count  of  the  recent  election,  an- 
!eJ  after  Dr.  Scliafer's  article  was  writ- 
bows  that  the  vote  cast  on  constitutional 
ImcDts  and  other  measures  submitted  to 
^e  for  decision  was  remarkably  large 
>portioii  to  the  vote  polled  for  State  offi- 


«rn 


MB.    WINSTON    CHURCHILL. 

cers.  Thus,  the  votes  cast  for  and  against 
the  equal -suffrage  amendment  reached  a  total 
of  8:i,i)77,  as  against  an  aggregate  vote  for 
governor  of  96.715, — ahnost  seven-eighths. 
The  smallest  vote  cast  on  any  of  the  eleven 
propositions  submitted  at  the  June  election 
was  64,413,  or  two-thirds  of  the  vote  for 
governor.  In  Oregon,  the  form  of  ballot, 
which  requires  a  mark  for  each  individual 
candidate  and  proposition,  may  have  schooled 
the  voters  in  discrimination  and  made  it  more 
easy  and  natural  for  them  to  make  use  of  the 
referendum  than  in  States  where  the  single 
cross-nuirk  votes  Hhq  ticket. 
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«_  »     ^.^    With   tlie    openintc   of    the    thinl 
dtaxll  and  the  .^         ^  .  .  i       *  /        , , . 

fian-Ameriean  Pan-Ainencau  (  onferenco  (at  Hu> 
.'  Co»/«reiic«.  ^g  Janeiro),  last  month,  the  (^es 
/  of  the  American  hemisphere,  and,  indeed,  of 
all  the  worUl,  liave  been  turned  to  the  vast 
Brazilian  empire  and  its  beautiful,  progressive 
capital.  We  are  especially  pleased  to  be  able 
to  present  to  our  readers,  this  month,  two 
authoritative,  informing  articles  on  Brazil 
and  its  capital.  Minister  John  Barrett's  ac- 
quaintance with  South  American  affairs  needs 
no  emphasis.  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Adams 
have  very  recently  returned  from  a  long  tour 
of  the  South  Anujrican  continent,  during 
which  they  had  unusual  faciliti(?s  for  study 
and  observation.  The  illustrations  in  these 
articles  are  from  hitherto  unpublished  photo- 
graphs taken  by  a  Rio  photographer  wlio 
knows  his  country  thoroughly.  These  articles 
give  a  graphic  idea  of  the  vastness  of  our 
great  rortnguese-speaking  neighbor  republic, 
so  vast  that  in  one  of  its  provinces  (Matto 
Grosso),  itself  twice  as  largo  as  France,  an 


insurre<!tion  has  been  carrietl  on  for  several 
weeks  without  the  central  government  being 
able  to  send  forces  to  the  center  of  hostilities. 
The  economic  and  political  development  of 
Brazil  is  a  matter  of  no  little  interest  and 
concern  to  more  than  one  commercial  inten*8t 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  Secretary  Boot's  itinerary  (begun  on 
July  4  and  continuing  until  October  1),  which 
will  include  most  of  the  larger  Latin- Ameri- 
can cities  in  South  and  Central  America,  will 
result  in  a  l)etter  understanding  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  closer  and  more  friendly  relations 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and' 
the  United  States  of  Brazil.  In  the  nortlwm 
part  of  South  America  the  fact  of  intevasi 
during  the  past  month  was  the  resumptioily 
on  July  5,  of  the  Venezuelan  presidency  by 
General  Castro.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in 
passing,  also,  that  Sefior  Enrique  Corti*z  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Senor  Diego  Men- 
doza  as  Colombian  minister  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  understood  that  Senor  (.'ortez 
is  empowered  to  negotiate  an  omnibus 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  tn  set  tin 
all  disputes,  and  inaugurate  a  new  era 
of  friendly  relations. 

The  Guatemalan  revolution, 
AljirhalVar.^^  which  we  alhid&l  in  these 

pages  lai«t  tiionth,  had  unfore- 
eeen  results  early  in  July.  Owing  W 
alleged  aid  given  the  revolutionislB  by 
the  military  and  private  citiz-ens  of 
the   neighboring   ri^puMic    of  Salvador^ 


GUATEMALA,  SALVADOR,  HONDURAS,  AND  THEIR  CENTRAL  AMBRTGAN  NBTGHBORS. 

(An  idea  of  the  sizes  of  these  countries  may  be  best  obtained  by  comparison.  Guatemala  is  very  nearly  the  siae  of  tbt 
State  of  Louisiana.  Salvador  compares  with  New  Jersey,  and  Honduras  with  MisAissIppi.  Nicaragiia  is  almott 
exactly  the  size  of  New  York.  Costa  Rica  a  little  larger  than  Mar>'land,  and  Panama  covers  about  as  much  ter- 
ritory as  Maine.  Guatemala  haa  a  population  of  1,650,000,  and  Salvador  and  Hondnras  together  abont  thesame.) 
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President  P.  Jrw^  Esoalon, 
of  Salvador. 


President  Manuel  E.  Cabrera, 
of  (iuntemala. 


President  Manuel  Bonilla, 
of  HonduraH. 


THE   PRESIDKNTS  OK  THK  TIIKRE  ('KNTRAL  AMKHKAN  KTATK«   UECKXTLY  AT  WAR. 


V4-  r.roke  out  hotwjM^n  these  two  n^puMics. 
.\::tr  >evi:Tal  sauguiiiary  battles,  in  which 
L  fiur>  were  about  even,  but  in  which 
y^*'li.  T«»ina5  Re^^alado,  ex -president  of  Sal- 
ri.!.  r.  was  killt-d,  a  force  of  Guatemalans 
s-r.HijMW  rross«*«l  the  border  into  Honduras, 
Tit .  the  result  that  this  Central  Anieri- 
rmc  state  also  (on  July  14)  declared  war  on 
<iT:iffva!a.  Oi  the  merits  of  the  questions 
in  .hfpuie  it  is  difficult  to  speak  from  this 
ii:sTiii  e.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  however, 
iha:.  rxer  since  1><8.'>,  when  Presitient  Rufino 
liar'.  *^.  of  Guatemala,  whose  daring  anibi- 
tit-n  ':4k.l  b-en  the  forming  of  a  union  of  Cen- 
tra; American  states, — by  military  forccj  if 
nn?'  ?iAti'..tis  failed. — die<l  in  battle  against  the 
*;Ii^-;  republics  r>f  Nicaragua,  Costa  Kira,  and 
.Sa!va«lur.  the  (iuatemalan  Government  has 
U-^Q  r.C'ier  suspicion  of  cherishing  imperial- 
Liti-  de^iLrns.  President  Cabrera,  of  Guate- 
ma.-i.  aiid  President  Escalon,  of  Salvador,  are 
l«i:b  kn^'wn  to  be  ambitious  soldiers,  as  is 
il*-*  Presidt»nt  B^-nilla,  of  Iloniluras.  The 
ec»cc«*m  K*i  t!:e  United  States  Governm»»nt 
aod  ibe  American  jwople  in  all  of  this  is  based 
on  tLe  facta  that  we  already  have  a  Central 
Am«ricaD  tra^ie  which  is  growing:,  that  we 
are  digging  the  Panama  C*anal,  and  that  as 
Hme  kro4rs  on  we  are  sp>eaking  with  more  and 
more  amhnrity  on  matters  concerning  the  pn- 
litira!  dt^tinies  of  Caribbean  countries.  Our 
mittiiiTvn*.  William  L.  Merry,  to  Salvador  (who 
b  ftriT-<iiie<i,  also,  to  Nicaragua  and  C^sta 
H:ca».  and  l^eslie  Combs,  to  Guatemala  (who 
ilso  rf'presents  ua  at  the  capital  of  Honduras), 
haTe  been  aasidnous  in  their  efforts  to  bring 


about  peace  Ix'twecn  the  contending  ])eopU?s. 
Upon  the  initiative  of  President  Hoosevelt, 
and  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  President 
Diaz,  of  Mexico,  a  meeting  of  representatives 
of  (iuatemala  and  Salvador  was  arranged  on 
the  United  Stat(»8  cruiser  Marhlthead  (July 
18),  Minister  Merry,  our  chanjS  d'affaires  to 
Guatemala,  and  thcj  Mexican  minister  to  Cen- 
tral America  acting  as  arbitrators  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  On  July 
20  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed. 

In  tin?  I^ritish  Parliament  the  topics 

Law  and  .    .  .    ,  ,  ,    .         ' 

Government  in  lii  imperial  and  national  interest 
Great  Britain,  ^^^^ing  July  Were  the  plans  of  the 
government  with  regard  to  the  army  and 
navy  ;  with  regard  to  the  South  African  con- 
stitutional and  native-war  situations  ;  the  dis- 
cussion of  th«'  Kgyi)tian  executions  and  the 
threatened  Mohammedan  uprisings,  and  the 
Birrell  education  bill.  Secretary  of  War  Hal- 
dane,  in  announcing  tlu;  government's  ]»Ian 
for  a  mon»  econc»mical  administration  and  a 
more  eflicient  maintenance  of  the  army,  pro- 
posed the  re(hicti«'n  of  the  regular  ft>rces  by 
some  twenty  thousand  men,  I'Ut  the  reorgan- 
ization of  tlu^  remainder  on  a  more  eflicient 
footing,  in  accordance  with  an  intimation 
from  the  Kussian  (loveiiiment.  the  j)rojected 
visit  of  the  IJritish  fleet  to  Cronstadt  (which 
we  spoke  of  last  moiitli  and  which  excited 
Considerable  criti<-ism  in  England)  has  been 
postponed  '-until  a  more  propitious  time.'' 
Russia,  evidently,  is  not  (piite  sure  of  the 
loyalty  of  her  sail(>rs.  As  for  the  education 
bill,  it  has  passed  its  second  reading  in  the 
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Photogiaph  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.  N.  Y. 

MR.  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN  AT  SEVENTY. 

Commons  and  will  now  go  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  real  struggle  for  its  j)a8sage  will 
begin  in  the  autumn  session  of  Parliament, 
wlien  the  measure  w^ill  be  sent  down  from  the 
Lords  with  amendments  intended  to  defeat 
the  objects  of  itsautliors.  The  agitation  over 
the  Birrell  bill  has  already  resulted  in  an  un- 
expected governmental  change, — nothing  less 
than  tlie  creation  of  a  ministry  for  Wales. 
On  July  1  7,  the  government's  proposal,  aim- 
ing to  give  Parliament  more  control  of  the 
proposed  Welsh  education  council,  by  appoint 
ing  a  minister  for  Wales,  was  passed  by  a  vote 
of  271)  to  50.  The  active  propaganda  in  favor 
of  woman  suffrage  has  excited  consid(^rnhle 
attention  in  p]ngland  during  the  past  few 
months  csi^ecially  during  July,wlieu  tin*  m(M»t 
ing  of  tin'  International  Council  of  Women, 
at  l*aris,  under  the  presidency  of  Lady  Aber 
deen,  suggested  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  '*  suffragette  "  campaign.  The  premier. 
Mr.  Asquith,  and  others  of  the  ministry  were 


almost  literally  besieged  in  their  houses  by  » 
number  of  earnest  suffragists,  and  one  wealthy 
enthusiastic  lady  even  pemiitted  her  house 
and  household  goods  to  be  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion for  the  taxes  she  refused  to  pay  on  the 
contention  that  "  taxation  without  represent*- 
tion  is  tyranny."  As  yet,  no  particular  prog- 
ress appears  to  have  been  made  in  this  "suf- 
fragette "  campaign,  although  British  govern- 
mental officials  are  frank  in  admitting  the  jus- 
tice of  the  women's  demands. 

A  number  of  congresses  and  con- 
Happenings  fereuces  lield  in  Ijondon  during 
in  England.  j^j|y  ^^^.^  important  from  an  in- 
ternational standpoint.  These  included  the 
meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  at- 
tended by  six  hundred  members  of  twenty  dif- 
ferent national  legislatures  ;  and  the  Tntema- 
ti«>nal  Miners'  Congress  (which  began  its  ses- 
sions in  June),  and  the  General  (^ongress  of 
Socialist  Interparliamentary  Committees,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  Mr.  James  Keir  Hardie, 
M.P.  Other  events  of  particular  interest  to 
Britons  were  Mr.  Chamberlain's  celebration  of 
his  seventieth  birthday  and  the  deaths  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Beit,  the  South  African  millionaire, 
and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  the  famous  Radical  * 
advocate  of  temperance  laws.  Mr.  Beit,  who 
was  known  as  the  diamond  king  and  empire- 
maker,  was  a  partner  of  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes 
and  an  associate  of  Barney  Barnato  in  exploit- 
ing the  Kimberley  diamond  mines.  Each  of  • 
these  three  men  in  his  day  was  worth  more  » 
than  a  hundred  millions.  Mr.  Beit  was  a  col- 
lege man,  the  son  of  a  prosperous  Hambnig  ; 
merchant.  The  bulk  of  his  wealth  will  be  de- 
voted to  philanthropic  purposes,  among  them 
being  the  endowment  of  a  university  in  Sonth 
Africa.  In  a  terrible  railway  accident  at  Salis- 
bury (on  July  1),  twenty  -  three  Americans  j 
w^ero  killed.  This  sad  affair  furnished  the 
text  for  a  great  deal  of  discussion  comparing  ^ 
American  and  British  railways  in  the  matter 
of  the  safety  of  passengers.  While  we  can 
teach  our  British  cousins  a  great  deal  in  the 
matter  of  railroading,  the  prompt  acceptance 
l>y  the  liondon  &  Southwestern  Company  of 
full  legal  and  financial  responsibility  for  the 
disaster  sets  a  standard  of  corporation  ethics 
which,  v.e  must  reluctantly  confess,  is  much 
higher  than  that  followed  by  our  own  rail 
road  companies. 

juati  e      ^^  ^^s  larger  aspects,  the  celebrated 
to  Dreyfus    "  Dreyf US  affair, "  wliich  was  finally 
at  Last,      tiisposed  of  last  month  by  the  com- 
plete vindication  of  the  long-suffering  French 
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■  ffi.Hr.  was  more  than  an 
»-\:.i!:j']e  •*f  anli-Soiiiitism, 
■Mif":  TiM'P*  tliaii  the  iles- 
i-^-j^^.  iT::iiiiial  attoin[»t  of 
i--  ri.i:ri  at  :i:y  <.»nh'ers  to  c<»v- 
r- !:|'  I'.t'ir  ciwri  wrMiiplo- 
\\.z.  It  was  ''<'th  of  tliose, 
"■■:t  i.'i  its  filial  analysis  it 
Tk:.>  a  1-M'i  ati»*iii|»t  t«>  c'on- 
'•'■■'.  !  «'  K:»'fnij  army  and 
-■'•.  '.-.  th».'  ouTispirators 
:;.t^. !..•■:.  til  d"iniiiate  tlie 

■  ^!  I..'--  <'f  \\:k*  Kn-in-h  ro- 
;■.  For  n#*ar]y  twrlvo 
Tijr*  1:3 is  t'TriKlo  iiiisrar- 
'wi-  :  jusrio'*  lias  licM 
r'rii'.i-i*  '.ij»  to  disln'iiur  in 
■.-.y.-s  ■:'  tlif  w..rl.i.     \\\ 

•  .-ision    tif    tlio   (\nirt 
:  '  .\»-.ati    !i  (tli*»  supn-nio 

■  ■-:  .:  KiMiii.-t- ►.  d.-livrrfd 
■1  T  ..V  \'l,  liti\v»'V«'r.  the 
tk:  ,'•  ..ft  1.0  lU'iiiiescourt- 
Tk-i.ij  lias  l»fi*n  «.]iiaslio»l. 
ii, :. '*;-:ii«Tit  furtljtT  trial, 
Ai.-.-i  l»r»-yfiis.  XUi".  vi<-lim 
'f  i-:::-.]'S  iIh»  iii«»st  t«*rri- 
'!-.  i  a:i  ax'v  iv»Tis!'ira<'y  in 
.  ?:'rv.  is  |-r«  ■cl:iime»l  iiino- 

•Tit  t'll. eWorld.  nMii>t:it«'«l 

L  ::»'  :ir:t:y.  an<l  ]»rinii<>te»l 

ii  -.:,<     I'.iil  it  is  not  Droy- 

:i^i.  :!••  wi:-i  lias  ^'t-t.^n  vin- 

■i:"i:-".   ■■•:;«.ire  tli«»  ryt'S  t»f 

r.. .:...,:.. i,  —  it     is     Franco 

I.»-r?  !:.     Tbi*  l^aiid  (»f  rnn- 

*:  'j.'   rs   \v-.«>.    h«*;i'l«Ml    hy 

<'  ■■  -il     MtTi-i»-r.    1  y    ]>or- 

;  -T'. '  riTfry.  ain.i  iit'.i«'r«iis- 

t-n  r:i-   M   ini-aiis.  attoinpt- 

r-i  t    i:''":oM  tilt* '-hunnrof  tlio  Frcncli  army  *' 

:.'iv-  ♦'.:]ier  pas.sfnl  from  jxiwrr  or  from  earth. 

>f»'r'i.T  15  n^  Av  oM.  ilishonon-d,  and  ih'tcsted  ; 


jIhii-v. '3i.-hi>  f<tr>:rd  the  evidence  against  Droy- 
:  >.  :-  'iirad  hy  his  own  luind  ;  Esterhazy,  the 
:  111  a-.:i:or  "f  the  famous  honh^reau.  by  his 
'  v::  ]..i:id  or  that  of  anniher ;  Cavai^nae. 
A  -  .  i*  ■.e.'il.  l)n*yfus  is  now  elevated  to  the 
■a^k  <•:'  niaji'T.  and  is  to  be  decorated  with 
•.;..-  .  -..^fsi  f.f  the  L«-^ion  of  ILmor,  while  liis 
'ij-  .-!  ;inipi*in  anion*^  the  French  military. 
■  ■r.-l  I'l.^^niart.  is  pnniiuted  to  a  general- 
.-■  ;.. .  an  1.  most  sitrnificant  of  all.  the  present 
rr-n*'..  ndn-stry  has  decided  that  the  dust  of 
feiiiilt'  Zuia,  the  coiirageous,  eloquent  novelist 
^■'r.  .  aved  to  dt*fend  Dreyfus,  is  hereafter  to 
rf>:  :u  the  Pantlie<»n, — the  highest  lienor  a 
Frnn.  h  legislature  can  pay  to  the  memory  of 


THE  DHEYnT8  FAMILY  JUST  AtTKll  THK  ('AITAIN'S  I>AKI)()N   IX   WW. 

a  dead  Frenchman.  '  )iit  of  theairitation  over 
Dreyfus  and  tln'  bittc'riifss  «'f  the  reliiri'nis 
pri'judici'  that  was  an»usi'd  has  c<nne  the 
cliurch  st»[)aration  law  and  a  n»'W,  tolerant, 
regeneraled  France.  Anotlu^r  ••  Dreyfus  af- 
fair" wniiid  ]>P>l»al)ly  I'C  impcssihle.  It  is  not. 
likely  thai  in  tin*  fuTin-«'  the  Fn-nch  army  will 
over  <'laim  l«»  Im'  anything  but  the  servant 
of  the  republic. 


Histor         '''^"'  .i"*^K""'*i>^  "''  tile  hi^^dn'st  court 

of -r Affaire  \\\     France,    di-livered    te--hnicallv 

'>'^'^yf'"^"     up.,n    tlir.-e 

•rove  tln^  falsitv  ..f  the 


fus.  as  well  as  tin 


"iiew     facts"    which 
charLTes  a.L'"aiust  Drey- 
unfa  irne.ss  a  11' I  irregularity 


«•[  the  ])r('Ci'cdin^^s  aiiainsr,  him  at  former 
trials,  has  deuKiusi  rated  als-i  the  existenct;  of 
a  conspirai'y  in  which  hiirh  civil  and  military 


m 
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officers  in  France  were  accomplicos,  and  wliicli 
bad  for  its  ol)ject  tlie  al»solute  control  of  tlu> 
French  army.  So  niucli  has  b(»en  written 
about  the  now  famous  case  that  tlio  main 
outlines  have  perhaps  become  obscured,  and 
it  will  be  well  to  restate  them  hero.  In  the 
summer  of  1804,  when  General  Mercier  (then 
minister  of  war)  had  become  unj)opular  be- 
cause of  his  use  of  military  spies,  some  scraps 
of  paper  found  at  the  German  embassy  in 
Paris  were  brought  to  him.  Thes<\  wh(»n 
pasted  together,  formetl  a  sheet  on  which 
were  enumerated  five  documents  which  the 
writer  promised  to  obtain  for  delivery  to  Ger- 
man officials, — documents  which  related  to  im- 
portant French  military  secrets.  Tiiis  was  the 
famous  ''bordereau,"  and  its  ])resence  proved 
the  existence  of  a  traitor  in  the  French  ai-my. 


'  The  Only  Jew 


Alfred  Dreyfus,  an  Alsatian,  caj)- 
"o/Tt'il """'  tain  of  the  Fcmrteenth  Artillery, 
General  Staff.-  ^^^^  tho  Only  Jew  ou  the  General 
Staff, — a  model,  capalde  soldier,  but  some- 
what unpopular, — had  incurred  the  enmity  of 
General  Mercier  and  Lieut.-( -ol.  Pu  l*aty  de 
Clam,  another  member  of  the  staff.  In  com- 
paring the  handwriting  of  tho  bordereau  with 
that  of  the  other  members  of  the  staff,  J)u 
Paty  de.Clam  noticed  a  similarity  between  it 
and  the  handwriting  of  Dreyfus.  Being  a 
man  of  great  imagination,  and  desiring  to 
deliver  a  dramatic  stroke  which  would  reston^ 
popularity  to  Mercier  and  himself,  Du  Paty 
somehow  ol)tained  letters  written  by  Dreyfus 
and  submitt(;d  them,  with  the  bonh^reau,  to 
Bertillon,  the  inventor  of  the  well  -  known 
method  of  criminal  measurements  which  bears 
his  name.  I^ertillon  was  also  impression- 
able, and  he  declared  at  once  that  the  writer 
of  the  bordt;reau  ami  of  the  letters  submitted 
to  him  was  one?  and  the  same.  Events  then 
followed  one  another  rapidly.  Mercier  or- 
dered Du  Paty  to  proceed  with  liis  investiga- 
tions and  arrest  the  culprit, — a  task  which 
was  ilramatically  accomplished  on  October  14, 
ISDl.  Dreyfus  was  thrown  into  the  military 
prison  of  Cherche  Midi,  in  Paris.  On  De- 
cember 11),  he  was  formally  tried  by  court- 
martial.  Although  a  minority  of  the  five 
handwriting  experts  declared  that  he  did  not 
writ(j  th(^  bordereau,  and  although  the  mili- 
tary code  forbade  the  introduction  ai  any 
.evidt'uce  unknown  to  the  defendant  in  a  case 
of  this  nature,  a  secret  "dossier,''  a  document 
made  up  of  forged  letters,  was  presented  by 
General  Mercier  to  the  court-martial,  sitting 
behind  closed  doors,  and  Alfred  Dreyfus  was 
convicted  "by  order." 


w  *•      ^^^  January  5,    lsii5,   the    unfor- 

Degradation  "^    .    '  '       ,  ,.    ,         , 

and  Exile  tuunte  captain  was  puhlicly  de- 
of  Dreyfus.  g|.a(]e,|  ^iid,  by  tlie  luost  tragic 
and  dramatic  ceremony,  dismissed  in  ilis- 
grace  from  the  French  army.  The  sentence 
of  (leath  which  had  been  passed  upon  him 
was  commuted  to  imprisonment  f(»r  life  in  a 
fortified  place.  Late  in  February,  he  was 
taken  from  France  to  Devil's  Island  ( Isle  du 
Salut),  a  penal  settlement  on  the  coast  of 
French  Guiana,  where  for  nearly  five  years 
he  suffered  indescribable  torments  and  perse- 
cutions, physical  and  mental.  All  this  time 
his  few  friends,  and  his  devoted  wife  and 
brother  Mathieu,  had  been  working  in  his 
cause,  and  gradually  certain  news])apers  and 
public  functionaries  began  to  express  a  desire 
to  see  the  evidence  upon  which  he  had  been 
convicted.  On  September  1 4,  1 81)G,  a  garl'led 
version  of  the  bordcjreau  and  tho  text  of  tlio 
evidence  was  published  in  the  Paris  journal 
£clair,  in  which,  however,  the  admission  was 
made  that  secret  evidence  had  been  proiluced 
against  Dreyfus.  This  gave  his  legal  repre- 
sentatives and  Mme.  Dreyfus  their  cue,  and 
they  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  publi- 
cation (in  the  Mnfin  of  November  10)  of  ac- 
curate facsimiles  of  tho  bordereau,  and  also 
of  Dreyfus'  handwriting.  This  publication 
resulted  in  the  discovery  that  the  hanvl writ- 
ing on  tho  bordereau  was  not* that  of  Dreyfus, 
but  of  one  Count  Ferdinand  Esterhazy.  This 
person,  althougli  acquitted  by  a  *' packed'* 
court-martial  on  January  2,  1808,  afterwanl 
confessecl  the  authorship  of  the  bordereau. 
Meanwhih\  Oolonel  Picquart,  head  of  the  in- 
telligence bureau  and  the  one  friend  of  Drey- 
fus, had  been  dismissed  and  succeeded  by 
('olonel  Henry,  one  of  the  conspirators. 

_  ,  ,   ^         Party  and  racial  feeling  ran  hii?h 

Zola  s  Famous  .      ,,*'  ,         .  J?i  -»^    ^ 

Letter,  lu  T  rauco  at  the  time.  J  he  "Drey- 
"J  Accuse.  £^^g  affair*'  convulsed  the  country. 
All  France  was  divided  into  Dreyfusards  and 
anti-Drey fusards.  Many  Frenchmen  believed 
that  in  order  not  to  discredit  the  army,  which 
since  1870  had  been  looked  upon  as  the  only 
safety  of  France,  Dreyfus  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished, guilty  or  not  guilty.  Then  fimilo  Zola 
threw  into  the  camp  of  the  conspirators  his 
bomb,  the  famous  letter  -'J'accuse,"  a  long 
indictment  of  the  heads  of  tho  army  for  per- 
jury and  falsity.  Zola  was  prosecuted  before 
a  civil  jury  on  February  7,  following,  and,  by 
the  most  flagrant  travt^sty  of  justice,  was  con- 
victed on  the  charge  of  libel.  He  appealed, 
and  his  sentence  was  quashed  by  the  supreme 
court;    but    another    charge    was    brought 
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against  bim.  and  on  July  18  he  was  tried 
again.  Despairing  of  justice,  he  threw  up  liis 
case  and  fled  to  England,  where  he  remained 
in  exile  for  nearly  a  year.  Then  the  con- 
R'jirators  duped  General  Cavaignac,  who  had 
)«come  iijinister  of  war,  into  reading  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  (on  July  7,  1808)  a 
forjred  d<.>cuinent,  and  into  pledging  liis  honor 
as  a  guarantee  of  tlie  justice  of  Dreyfus'  pun- 
ishment. Colonel  ricquart,  howevt;r,  proved 
the  falsity  of  this  document,  and  as  a  result 
of  tlie  n^velations  whicli  followed  Colonel 
Henry  foinrnitte*!  suicide  and  Cavaignac  re- 
gignfd  his  iiiinijstry  in  humiliation.  The  Drey- 
fus {•arty  suocet'ded  in  havin«:  the  case  re- 
opened Ijefore  the  ministry  of  justice  early  in 
Septein't-er,  1  898,  and  during  thewint(»r  follow- 
ing the  unfortunate  man  was  brought  back  to 
France  and  tried  by  a  court-martial  at  Ronuos. 

Despite  the  Esterhazy  and  Henry 
rcrtftct  forgeries,  the  court  martial,  after  a 
9ag After,  i^^lal  whicli  lasted  from  August  5 
to  Septeml>er  9,  1899,  declared,  by  a  majority 
cf  iiy^f  to  two,  that  Dreyfus  was  guilty,  »'  with 
extenuating^  circumstances,"  and  condemned 
h:m  t4i  ten  years'  imprisonment  anil  to  military 
degradation.  The  Waldeck-Housseau  govern- 
mr-nt.  hctwever,  offered  to  pardon  hiin,  and 
the  unfortunate  man,  broken  in  health  and 
fortune,  accepted  the  offer.  In  order  to  cover 
BLi  t'i:e  tracks  of  the  conspirators,  the  general 
amnesty  law  was  passed,  prohibiting  all  crimi- 
nal prosecution  of  cases  growing  out  of  this 
•*  caose celebre."  In  November,  1 903,  Dreyfus 
petitioneii  the  court  to  reopen  his  case,  on  the 
gri  cni  that  **  new  facts  "  had  been  discovered. 
.\fu?r  long  delay,  the  supreme  court  began 
its  i.earing  of  the  case  on  Juno  10,  last.  On 
July  VI  it  reached  a  decision.  To  the  world, 
it  vas  perhaps  worth  the  sufferings  and 
vron^  of  the  case  to  have  known  the  heroism* 
of  a  2k>la  and  a  Picquart ;  the  devotion  of 
Mme.  Dreyfus;  the  revelation  of  the  nobility 
of  character  of  this  man  who  refuses  to 
prjsecute  his  enemies,  declines  monetary  in- 
demnity, and  seeks  only  the  restoration  of 
Lii  itonor  as  a  French  soldier  ;  and,  most  of 
ail.  the  reinstatement  before  the  world  of  the 
French  people  to  that  position  of  justice, 
honor,  and  chivalry  for  which  as  a  nation 
France  has  always  been  justly  renowned. 

In  the  Peninsular  Latin  countries, 
iaHSfVL^  Italy  and   Spain,  the  past  month 
iftim.       Ijj^  seen    political,  financial,  and 
iadaatrial  progress  which  has  been  very  grati- 
fying.    Early  in  July,  the  Italian  minister  of 


finance  announced  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties that  the  gn^at  financial  opcM'ation  of  con- 
verting the  Italian  national  debt  hacl  at  last 
been  consummated.  This  had  been  done 
so  successfully  that  of  the  8,200,000,000 
lire  ($1,6:>0.000,000)  to  be  converted  only 
$2,000,000,000  lire  had  been  called  for  in 
cash  by  the  holders  of  securities  abroad  and 
but  1,500,000  lire  in  Italy  itself.  Italian  trade 
will,  it  is  b(;lioved,  profit  largely  by  the  pend- 
ing treaty,  which  is  most  likely  to  be  ratified, 
with  England  and  France  in  regard  to  Abys- 
sinia. Spain  has  another  cabinet  crisis,  re- 
sulting in  the  fall  of  the  Moret  ministry  and 
the  formation  of  a  new  one  headed  by  Field 
Marshal  Lopez  Dominqiiez,  wlio  also  holds 
the  portfolio  of  war.  The  new  ministry  re- 
tains the  same  general  policy  as  the  cabinet 
which  has  just  h'ft  office,  and  is  liberal  in  its 
views.  Both  ministries  have  agreed  upon  a 
remarkably  radical  democratic  })rogramme  for 
national  regeneration,  including,  among  other 
important  reforms,  religious  freeiiom  and  the 
readjustment  of  franchise  conditions. 

Affairs  in  ^^^^'^'^^  ^^^^  just  passcd  through 
Belgium  and  an  important  election.  The  Lib- 
Switzciand.  ^j.^|g^  Socialists,  and  Democrats 
"were  in  an  alliance  to  wrest  the  government 
from  the  hands  of  the  C^lerical  party,  which 
had  been  in  power  since  1884.  The  chief 
charges  against  the  Clerical  administration 
were  the  heavy  increase  in  taxation  and  the 
ecclesiastical  domination  of  public  schools. 
The  opposition  desired  to  abol  ish  these,  and  also 
to  reform  the  franchise  law.  The  Clericals, 
however,  have  been  victorious,  although  their 
majority  has  been  reduced.  King  Leopold  has 
j)romulgated  a  royal  d(»cree  dealing  with  re- 
forms in  the  Congo  Free  State,  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  report  of  the  Congo  Commission. 
The  Belgian  King  refuses  to  make  public  the 
evidence  gathered  by  liis  commission,  insists 
upon  his  rights  as  sole  ruler  of  the  Congo 
State,  but  announces  that  he  gives  free  access 
to  foreigners  to  settle  in  the  larger  portion 
of  that  Central  African  region.  The  Red 
('ross  Conference,  at  which  were  present 
del(;gates  from  thirty-seven  nations,  assem- 
bled at  Geiveva  on  June  11.  The  new  con- 
vention, which  was  si«j:netl  on  July  9,  will 
take  the  place  of  the  Ceneva  Convention  of 
1804,  which,  ho\vever,  will  remain  in  force  for 
those  nations  which  may  decline*  to  approve 
the  new  rules.  One  of  the  chantres  is,  that 
voluntary  S(jcieties  of  succor  during  war,  au- 
thoriz(?d  by  their  own  govt»rnnieuts,  will  be 
assimilated  to  the  international  society. 
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Mil.   WILLIAM  JENN1N08  BKYAN  IN  THE  KUKMIAN  DUMA. 

(From  a  photograph  taken  duriiiK  Mr.  Bryan's  recent  viftlt  to  St.  PctersbnrK.  In  this  grronp  are  a  number  of  famoiu 
Duma  leafler8,  including  Dr.  Kodichev,  who  vlttt  at  Mr.  Bryan's  riglit,  and  the  peasant  leader,  Aladyin,  who  is 
next  to  Dr.  Hodichev.) 


The 


The  linos  of  conflict  between  the 
Russian  crown  aud  parliament  in  Russia 
Reuoiution.  jj^ve  bet^n  much  monj  sharply 
drawn  during  the  past  few  weeks.  By  the 
middle  of  July  it  had  become  evident  that  no 
immediate  agreement  was  ]»os8ibl(j,  and  that  a 
long  deadlock  or  open  actual  civil  war  are  the 
alternatives.  Although  the  right  of  the  Duma 
is  strictly  limited  to  that  of  interjielhition,  and 
altliough  several  of  its  demands  upon  the 
crown  and  the  upper  Imuse  have  not  had  strict 
legal  sanction,  the  Russian  parliament,  con- 
scious of  its  power  and  dignity  as  the  repre- 
sentative and  mouthpiece  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, has  betm  i)roceeding  as  though  endowed 
with  all  full  parliamentary  rights  aiul  e^juipped 
with  h*gislaiive  machinery  as  rdinplete  as 
that  of  the  parliaments  of  the  rest"!'  Kurope. 
Certain  anomali<*s  have  developed  in  the  situ- 
ation, which  have  not,  howevrr,  hindered 
some  real  prngn-ss  toward  the  at  tain  men  t  uf 
re])re8cntativ«'  institutions.  The  upper  house 
ami  tlie  ministry  continm*  to  re«rard  the  Duma 
as  simply  a  revolutionary  committee  which 
aims  at  the   overthrow   of  throne,   Church, 


and  private  ]>roperty.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Duma  itself  continues  to  officially  ignore 
the  Council  of  the  Plmpire.  And  yet  each 
body  is  practically  working  with  the  other. 
By  the  signature  of  Emperor*'Nicholas  (on 
July  IG)  to  the  bill  appropriating  $7,500,000 
for  the  relief  of  sufferers  from  famine,  money 
was  exjumded  for  the  first  time  in  the  long 
history  of  the  Russian  Treasury  with  what 
we  Western  people  are  accustomed  to  term 
the  **  authority  of  law."  This  money  was 
voted  by  an  assembly  of  ref>resentative8  of 
the  people,  and  although  the  bill  was  passed 
by  the  upper  house,  it  was  rejected  by  the  min- 
istry. Nevertheless,  the  Czar  himself  signed 
it.  It  is  probable  that  his  majesty  does  not 
realize  tiie  full  force  and  the  logical  implica- 
tion of  what  he  has  done.  The  ministry  will 
not  resign  or  bo  dismissed,  as  would  be  the 
case  in  Western  nations,  and  the  Czar  prob- 
ably reganls  his  act  as  one  of  the  prerogatives 
of  autocracy.  The  fact  remains,  h«»wever, 
that  in  a  matter  of  money  in  which  there  was 
a  radical  tlifference  b<rtween  his  ministers  and 
the  popular  assembly  ho  has  sided  with  the 
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;  tbe  power  of  the  purse  in 
3  people  has  always  been  the 
d  real  representative  institu- 
rt  of  Emperor  Nicholas  angurs 
tore  of  constitutional  govern- 


bill  xepiesents  the  net  result 
tf  •  two  months'  session  of  the 
■l  ^e  only  other  bill  passed, 
rifting,  was  the  law  abolishing 
Hi»  yoted  on  a  second  time 
lltthe  expiration  of  the  legally 
'  its  rejection  by  the  uj  »per 
debate  upon  this  measure 
I  aroused  by  the  appear- 
•fto  the  bill  of  Chief  Mili- 
rlov,  who  is  dcU^sted  for 
of  boys  in  the  Baltic 
I  imposition  of  the  dt^ath 
an  Polish  strikers.  Dis- 
%T  and  shouts  of  *' Hang- 
Pavlov  fled  from  the  hall. 
Al  version  of  the  massacre* 
^Stok  on  June  14  attribut(>s 
y  entirely  to  the  Jews,  who, 
a  long  series  of  outrages,  in- 
>inion  at  Bialystok  by  throw- 
demoralizing  the  police  ser- 
rt  of  the  special  coiiimissiun 
investigate  the  Bialystok  nias- 
declaros  that  no  race  hatred 
own,  and  that  the  *'  pogrom  " 
f  a  deliberate  plot  engineeri'd 
jur^.  It  should  be  note<l,  in 
f  natives  of  Bialystok  in  New 
thore  are  several  thousand, 
Fresidfiit  Koosevttlt  to  inter- 
f  the  oppressed  Russian  Jews, 
iwn  Congress  (on  June  2*2) 
.on  expressing  sympathy  with 
!ii  tbe  Bialystok  riots. 

entire  situation,  since  the 
re  of  the  effurts  to  form  a 
tiun  ministry  from  tlie  C'on- 
I'rats  an«l  tlie  guvornment  su})- 
to  be  growing  more  (confused 

Tbe  a.ssasslnaticni  of  \'ice- 
lin  (whose  cruelty  was  tin* 
lack  Sea  mutiny  of  last  year) 
zlov  (the  lattiir  in  mistake  fur 
r) ;    the    alarming  r('p«»rts   of 

famine  (the  official  fi^un-s 
:e  Russian  press  state  that  in 
)vernmi'nts  a  pr>pulation  nf 
ion  is  suffering  from  harvest 
atrages   in   the  interior;   the 


wiKl  destruction  of  property  by  the  peasantry 
in  half-a-dozen  provinces,  and  the  growing 
disaffection  in  the  army  (the  loyalty  of  more 
than  fifty  regiments  being  in  doubt)  had  by 
the  middle  of  July,  it  would  seem,  inclined 
the  Czar  to  give  ear  again  to  the  dark  coun- 
sels of  the  reactionaries,  and  it  was  reported 
at  that  time  that  the  Duma's  demand  for  am- 
nesty, land  exf)ropriation,  and  a  new  ministry 
would  be  ignored.  Parliament's  address  to 
the  country,  adopted  on  July  20,  was  a  more 
moderate  appeal  than  had  been  expected,  but 
it  couhl  not  save  the  situation.  The  peasant 
riots  were  reporterl  to  be  incn^asing.  On  July 
20  the  town  of  Syzran,  on  the  Volga,  in  the 
province  of  Sembirsk,  was  entirely  d(;stroyed 
by  fire.  As  we  are  going  to  press  with  these 
pages  tlio  cables  are  declaring  that  the  Em- 
p(?ror  has  signed  a  ukase  ord(iring  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Duma  at  any  cost  and  directing 
the  distribution  of  five  or  six  loyal  regiments 
of  troops  about  the  capital  to  prepare  for  a 
military  dictatorship.  The  dissolution  of 
I)arliament  woulil  probal^ly  be  followed  by  a 
new  election  based  on  almost  universal  suf- 
frage. 


THE   FIlKNeil   WAY  AND  THK  RUSSIAN. 

Madamk  RrssiA  (to  Madamk  la  Fhance)  :  "No,  no; 
I  am  for  tlu-  nbolirion  of  the  death  penalty,  but  1  mean 
to  work  my  will  by  mejiiis  of  tliese  liberty  pills  [bombs].*' 
From  Kladderadalach  (Berlin). 
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,^   ,  One  after  another*  coiiutatiips,  and 

dirii^  even  regiments,  uf  the  anny  are 
Q^mamm.  eashit^rud  and  ili^g^radLnl  for  avow^ 
ing  revolutionary  semi  men  La  or  ex|.>ressing 
Bympailij  with  the  Puma.  Early  in  July, 
three  of  the  f  am  on  a  tiaard  regiments  almost 
in  a  body  joined  the  sohiiers'tiuu^n  organised 
for  the  purpog*-  of  guarding  tiie  expected 
constitution  and  t^iprepiire  the  army  to  come 
over  to  tlie  ptM)|>3e  when  tliey  were  reaiiy. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  the  Char's 
best  soldiers  and  sailors  still  remtiin  loyal, 
and  Admiral  Rozhestveiiski^  who  was  dt?* 
f^ated  in  tho  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  by 
Admiral  Togo^  in  Jlay  of  last  year,  nnd  wag 
(on  July  10)  exoneratf^tl  of  cow/irdice  by  a 
eunrt-martiid  in  Oonstaitt.  bore  hiniself  with 
such  dignity  and  tb splayed  such  reganl  for 
his  men  that  it  \%  believed  his  example  will 
do  much  to  ofTset  the  umtinuUB  feeling  in- 
spired by  such  cruel  martinets  as  Uhuknin, 
The  court  maintains  its  faith  in  the  army, 
and  on  July  17  it  was  announced  tlmt  at  a 
swret  conference  at  Poterhof  the  (/zarand  his 
advisLTshml  determined  to  rely  on  the  ndli- 
tary  arm  and  tfie  aid  of  the  organizeil  official- 
dian  of  the  empire  against  the  people  and  tbc 
Duma.  At  this  point  it  will  not  be  without 
interest  to  consider  for  a  monn^nt  (in  re* 
sponse  to  reuuests  fmrn  a  number  of  our 
Traders)  tbe  lamous — or  infamous — Hussian 
bureaucracy,  which*  more  than  even  the  au- 
tocrat himself,  lias  been  tlie  stronghold  of 
Russian  autocracy,  1'here  are  half  a  million 
of  thest*  governfuorit  officials,  exclusive  of  tlie 
nniitary  and  the  functiouariL-s  of  the  Church. 
Uf  the  two  tatter  classes,  there  are  a  million 
anil  a  half  more. 

The  Russian  bureaucracy  has  al- 
Oef**frtf^  wavs  had  the  reputation  of  licing 
^irr.«ii€i-a.tf,  the  toost  Corrupt  in  Europe.    Peter 
the  Great,  Catherine  ILt  Alexander  I.,  and 
Kichola®  L  made  honest  but  vain  efforts  to 
lefiifm  it.      Under  these  rulers,  however,  the 
Inghrr   positions  were  occupied   by  tlie  no- 
bility* and  a  certain  di;j:nity  kept  tlicm  from 
com ndtting such  criimmas  have  disgraced  the 
reigns   *»f    the    last   two   Czurs.     After    the 
emancipation  of  the  eerfs  by  Alexander  11.^ 
which  was  followed  by  niany  other  refortns^ 
the  upper  stratum   of   the  landed  aristocracy 
^wos   drst roved,   and  a  rt^gnlar  bureaucratic 
^ca»le    emerged.     The   eslabbshment   of    the 
35emstvo8  and  the  introduction  of  reforms  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  justice, 
of  pubMc  insti'Uction,  and  of  finance  opened 
np  official  ©mploymeat  to  young  men  of  all 


classes,  and  within  a  few  years  the  aristocratic 
suffremacy  was  lost  and  the  middlL;  class  had 
o  b  ta  i  n  e  d  n  i  os  i  o  f  th  e  u  fli  ces,  H  ai  1  roatl  s .  steam  - 
ship  lint-^s,  and  l^ariks  were  established,  com- 
merce and  industry  developed  rapidly,  the 
power  of  the  '*  parvenu  '^  oiiicials  grew  with 
every  year,  and  with  it  the  oppression  of  the 
*•  common  people/'  In  lS,S"i,  Count  Tolstoi, 
minister  of  public  instruction*  attempted  to 
reestablish  the  influonce  of  the  nobility  in  the 
local  ad ntiniat ration,  but  as  a  personal  enemy 
of  the  ssemstvo  he  only  succeefded  in  annihilat- 
ing the  provincial  self-governmenL  Thu  arbi- 
trary interpretation  of  the  Unssian  code,  with  itt 
many  *^  temporary  laws/'  and  the  exceptional 
lawB  for  the  Jews,  Poles,  and  other  non-liua* 
sian  subjects,  furnialied  ample  o^'portunities 
for  the  officials  to  levy  heavy  taxes  and  black- 
maJL  They  have  recruited  a  powerful  army 
whose  principle  is  a  combinaiiun  of  greed, 
selfishness,  and  insolence.  They  CAr©  only 
for  money  and  arbitrary  power,  and  in  their 
greed  for  these  they  bully  their  inferiors  and 
oppress  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  p^>wef 
of  the  bureaucracy  grew  with  the  spread  of 
the  revolutionary  ideas,  and  such  unscruim- 
lous  chieftains  of  the  bureaucratic  machine  as 
liehve  aiid  liogolyepov  frightened  the  auto^ 
era  tic  government  of  the  C^ar  so  that  it  soon 
lost  it^  lunip  upon  officialdom.  Pobyedonost- 
ssev  and  hiB  pian  8lavist  followers  arc  much  to 
blame  lor  the  unlimited  power  of  these  par 
yeuuB,  and  even  more  so  the  grand  dukes 
and  Alexiev,  who  shared  in  the  ^' graft"  dur- 
ing the  Japanese  War.  Two  of  th©  most  cor- 
rupt ne'Wspapers^  the  A^oyoe  Yreini^n  (of  St, 
Peterslmrg)  and  the  Moskovsktya  Vt^rthmiosti 
(of  Moscow)  artr  tlie  organs  of  the  bureau- 
cracy. Trepov  is  their  present  chieftain. 
With  tlie  help  of  the  worst  hooligans  of  the 
secret  organization  known  as  the  ^*  Black 
Hundreds/'  he  is  trying  to  stem  the  flood 
of  the  revolution.  These  l>ureaucrats  are  the 
head  and  front  of  the  Russian  reaction, 

^  , ,  The  v ie ws  o f  f  ou  r  e m  i  n e n t  an thori^ 
tt¥fsu9  iUiB  on  diJierent  phases  of  the  pres- 
PHttcM  uru.ou.  ^^^^  Russian  crisis  (given  to  the 
press  last  mc^nih)  furnish  interesting  side- 
lightss lor  an  understanding  of  the  situation. 
General  Trepov,  commandant  of  the  imperial 
palace,  and  by  many  believed  to  be  the  real 
power  behind  the  throne  at  Feterhof,  con- 
sented to  be  interviewed,  early  in  JulVt  by  an 
Knglish  corres|.K)ndeut.  The  general  deplored 
the  lack  of  energy  displayed  by  the  govern* 
ment  in  c<nii baling  the  r^*volntionary  move- 
ment.    Tlie  Duma,  he  declared^  is  being  used 
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simply  as  a  revolutionary  center;  He  advo- 
c&teii  a  reimposition  of  the  censorship  and  a 
curbing  of  the  powers  of  tlie  parliament. 
Thi*  Jews,  he  declared,  are  to  blame  for  all  the 
anarchy  in  Russia,  since  they  provoke  Chris- 
tians to  violence  and  then  pose  as  martyrs, 
(it-neral  Trep>ov  declared,  further,  against  the 
conct'ssion  of  amnesty,  and  announced  his  be- 
lief in  the  loyalty  of  the  troops.  The  land 
qaesti<:^n.    he    declared,  in    conclusion,   is  the 


PRINl'E  8.   D.  URU80V. 

I  Whft  i»  cozninK  to  be  known  ad  the  Mirabeau  of  the 
Ru&iii&n  States-Ueneral.) 

m.  ist  important  one  ])efore  Russia.     Referring 
U'  a  sfieech  by  Prince  Urusov,  a  Liberal  noble 
v::.j  was   formerly  a  cabinet  minister  and  is 
n-iw  a  simple,  untitled  member  of  the  Duma, 
reirarding    official   incitement   to    anti- Jew- 
ish demonstrations.   General  Trepov  charged 
Prince  T'rusov  directly  with  falsehood.     In 
r»rT«ly,  Prince  Urusov  produced  documentary 
eridt-nce  of  official  connivance  in  "pogroms." 
Hii  Ep<-ech  to  which  General  Trepov  referred 
vas  delivered  in  the  Duma  on  June  21,  and 
in  the  course  of  it  this  splendid  patriot,  who 
is  lieing  recognized   more  and  more  as  the 
Miralieauof  the  Russian  States-General,  open- 
ly declared  that  the  Bialystok  atrocities  were 
pluined  by  the  civil  and  military  authorities 


and  carried  out  by  a  gang  of  ruffians  im- 
ported for  that  purpose.  The  Duma,  declared 
Prince  Trusov,  has  tried  to  be  loyal.  Its 
members  have  hec^n  "trying  to  raise  the  Czar 
above  and  b(*yond  the  reach  of  political  pas- 
sions. They  were  all  ready  to  sink  their  dif- 
ferences for  the  national  welfare,  but  they 
felt  these  hostile  dark  forces  estranging  them 
from  their  soven^ign  and  rendering  impossible 
that  union  of  crown  and  j)arliainent  without 
which  there  could  be  no  peaceful  evolution." 
Count  Witte,  who  is  now  taking  the  cure  at 
a  watering-place  in  P^rance,  gave  out  an  inter- 
view, on  July  16,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
expressed  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  tlie 
interview  attributed  to  General  Trepov  and 
referred  to  above.  Count  AVitte  was  not 
sanguine  as  to  the  immediate  future  of  his 
country,  and  could  not  resist  referring  to  his 
own  linancial  policy,  which,  he  declared,  had 
been  tested  and  had  proved  efficacious. 

Real       A    highly    significant    statement 

Revolution,         -  -,      ^      '^    -,  •,       ^^ 

SaysLeroy-  With  regard  to  the  Russian  situa- 
Beauiieu.     ^j^^^  ^,^g  ^^^^^  mado  in  Paris,  early 

in  July,  by  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu,  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  of  France,  author  of  a 
liistory  of  Hussia,  and,  after  »Sir  Donald  Mac- 
kenzie Wallace,  recognized  as  the  best -in- 
fo tukmI  man  in  western  Europe  concerning 
the  history  and  present  condition  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire.  M.  Lproy-Beaulieu  compared 
the  Russian  situation  with  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  France  in  1781),  and  declared  it  his 
belief  that  the  actual  revolution  had  begun 
that  would,  in  the  end,  overwhelm  the  Ro- 
manov dynasty. 

It  is  no  crisis  that  can  be  measured  by  days, 
weeks,  or  months,  but  a  vast  and  complete  transi- 
tion resembling;  that  of  the  French  Revolution.  .  .  . 
If  the  government  does  not  8ati&>fy  the  nation's  de- 
mands, cHtastroplies  of  the  gravest  nature  are  ahead 
for  Russia.  .  .  .  Arbitrary  autocracy  is  doomed.  All 
that  the  present  monarchy  can  save  at  the  best  is 
power  within  constitutional  or  well-defined  limits. 
The  Emperor  has  good  intentions,  but  he  knows 
very  little  of  his  own  country  outside  of  the  limits 
of  the  palaces.  He  is  always  hesitating,  is  himself 
terrified  by  the  example  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  does  not  wish  to  have  the  same  end  as  Louis 
XVI.,  although  he  forgets  that  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land arrived  at  a  similar  end  by  another  route.  Per- 
haps it  is  already  too  late  to  save  the  dynasty  from 
going  down  with  the  autocracy,  but  the  Emperor 
might  stay  the  storm  by  permitting  the  formation 
of  a  ministry  representing  parliament,  which  "repre- 
sents the  people.  He  has  already  lost  much  time,  and 
the  feeling  of  discontent  is  continually  increasing. 

In  conclusion,  M.  LerDyBeaulieu  declared. 
*'  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  revolution 
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will  continue  in  various  stages  of  intensity 
for  ten  or  perhaps  twenty  years,'  owing  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  questions  involved  and 
the  dangers  along  the  way." 


^^ 

^^^^r^'^T^r 

HK?i,i[,', 

HHlUii 

1 

Hfl 

1 

■ 

M.  ANATOLE  LEROY-BKAHLIEU. 

(The  French  eooii<»mi«t  and  historian,  who  declares  that 
Kii88ia  U  now  in  the  tliroos  of  actual  revolution.) 


Will 


The  nntjualified   statement  whidi 
Russia       rec(?ntly    appeared    in    the    Paris 
Disintegrate?  j^^^^.^^^^f  to  the  ('ffect  tliat  during 

the  recent  visit  of  the  (ierman  Kiiiser  to 
Vienna  that  monarch  and  the  Austrian  Km- 
peror,  the  Czar  l.udng  advised  of  tliO  nature 
of  the  discussion,  came  to  a  definite  agree- 
ment to  intervene  in  Polanil  witli  armed  forces 
in  case  Russia  found  it  impossible  to  maintain 
her  control  over  the  Poles,  and  that  the  three 
Emperors  thereafter  were  to  act  in  concert 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  sfnfus  quo  in  their 
Polish  possessions,  has  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  national  groups  in  tho  Durtia  liave 
organized,  outsi«le  of  their  party  affiliations, 
for  the  advancement  of  their  national  inter- 
ests. The  Poles  and  the  Baltic  province  dele- 
gates form  one  group,  tlio  Little  Russians  an- 
other, and  tho  Armenians,  Tatars,  Cieorgians, 
and  Cossacks  of  the  Caucasus  a  third.  In- 
deed, the  drift  toward  decentralization  is  be- 
coming more  evident,  and  indicat<?s  the  ])os- 
sibility  of  disinU^gration  in  the  vast  Russian 
Empire.  Disintegration  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely to  be  when  the  soldiers  refuse  to  shoot 


any  h)nger  an*!  the  grip  of  tlie  autocracy  has 
been  finally  loosened. 

En  land's  ^'^**"^  many  widely  separated  i)or- 
Fearasto  tions  of  the  globe  come  reports 
£gypt'  Qf  stirrings  among  Mohammedan 
peoples  which  may  indicate  a  revival  of  Mos- 
lem political  power.  One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  serious  statements  made  within 
recent  years  by  a  British  foreign  minister 
was  contained  in  the  address  of  Sir  E<lward 
Grey  before  tlie  House  of  Commons  (on  July 
')).  Th(j  minister  of  foreign  atfairs,  referring 
to  the  Sentences  passed  upon  the  Egyptian 
natives  for  the  killing  of  a  British  officer 
(resulting  in  the  punishment  by  execution  or 
imprisonment  for  life  of  six  of  the  natives), 
made  the  following  declaration: 

All  this  year,  fanatical  feeling  in  E^ypt  has  lieen 
on  the  increase.  It  has  not  been  con  fined  to  Kg>'pti 
l)nt  has  spreiwl  along  the  north  of  Africa.  It  was 
for  thi.H  reason  that  a  little  time  ago  the  garriHoua 
had  to  1k»  inciva.sed.  The  attack  on  British  officeni 
which  happene<i  recently  is  something  which  would 
not  have  occurred  a  little  time  ago  and  would  not 
have  occurred  to-day  but  for  the  fanatical  feeling 
which  has  spread,  iu  Egypt  this  year.  .  .  .  We  may 
l>e  on  the  eve  of  further  measures  necesMary  to  pro- 
tect Europeans  iu  Egypt,  and  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  question  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  in 
Egypt^  compose<l  of  the  highest  English  and  Egyp- 
tian judges,  is  bound  to  have  the  effect  of  weakening 
the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  government.  As 
things  are  now,  I  say  deli))erately  and  with  a  full 
sense  of  reKix>nsibility  that  if  the  House  does  any- 
thing at  this  moment  to  weaken  or  destro}'  the  au- 
tiiority  of  the  government  as  it  exists  in  Egypt,  you 
will  l)e  face  to  face  with  a  very  serious  situation, 
Ijecause  if  the  fanatical  feeling  in  Egypt  gets  the 
})ett4?r  of  the  constitutetl  authority  of  the  Egyptian 
government  you  will  be  face  to  face  with  the  ueoett- 
sity  for  extreme  measures. 

The  anti-foreign  fanaticism  of  the  Egyptian 
fellaheen  (peasantry)  is  iucreasing.  according 
to  later  rej^orts,  and  Lonl  Cromer,  the  Brit- 
ish agent  in  Egypt,  and  his  advisers,  it  is  re- 
l)ort(?d,  have  prepared  elaljorate  plans  for 
strengthening  tlie  British  army  in  that  coun- 
try and  for  establishing  various  new  military 
posts  in  the  Sudan. 

The  Dreaded  ^^  ^^  °^^  *^^  Uprising  of  the  nativeB 
Moslem  of  Egvpt  alouc  tliat  is  f«*ared,  but 
Uprising.  ^  general  "jehad,"  or  holy  war,  of 
all  the  Mussulmans  under  British  rule.  The 
Turkish  Sultan  has  liad  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
with  his  revolting  subjects  in  Araliia,  and  in 
this  Ara])ian  revolt,  as  well  as  in  the  recent 
clash  betwi'cn  Turks  and  Persians  on  the 
border,   certain  keen  observers  of   Oriental 
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iev'e  they  see  outlines  of  a  vast 
conspiracy,  the  first  signs  of 
made  evident  in  the  claims  of  the 
e  recent  matter  of  the  disputed 
1  the  Sinai  peninsula.  Under 
in*8  sway  in  India  there  are  more 
ndred  millions  of  Mohammedans, 
without  doubt  join  their  forces 
rty-five  or  forty  millions  of  Mo- 
about  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
case  of  a  religious  war.  The 
:ie  dominant  political  caste  in 
approving  the  Algeciras  protocol 
T  did  on  June  14),  has,  it  is  re- 
e  reservations  (and  published  the 
wild  tribesmen  in  the  interior) 
not  prevent  their  joining  their 
in  brethren  in  case  of  an  upris- 
es, there  are  millions  more  fol- 
e  Prophet  in  Afghanistan,  and  all 
leir  religious  enthusiasm  aroused 
:reat  victory  over  the  "  white  lius- 
j  north."  The  world  may  be  on 
iome  new,  vast  and  terrible  racial 
the  East. 

After  the  sickening  Blalystok  mas- 
sacre, early  in  June,  immense  num- 
bers of  Russian  Jews, — numbers, 
tly  greater  than  at  any  other  time 
history, — crossed  the  European 
I  the  empire ;  and  England,  Ger- 
France,  as  well  as  this  country, 
ided  emphasis  laid  upon  the  ques- 
kt  should  bti  done  with  Jewish  im- 
Several  conferences  of  Zionists 
jodL  States  and  Canada,  during  re- 
,  have  redirected  the  attention  of 
J  as  well  as  the  Jewish  world  to 
JT  dream  of  reoccupying  Palestine, 
seems  to  be  real  basis  for  the  hope 
»aiii  may  some  day  become  a  reality. 
enth  annual  convention  of  the  Fed- 
Zionist  Societies  of  Canada,  held 
)  early  in  July,  it  was  announced 
ively  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  had 
le  laws  forbidding  Jews  to  settle  in 
Quite  recently  the  Jerusalem  cor- 
X  of  the  London  Daily  Mail  tele- 
lat  the  influx  of  Jews  into  Palestine 
I  past  few  months  had  been  remark- 
ny  thousands  are  coming  from 
ery  week.  Tliey  are  settling  east  of 
Jordan,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
ient.  are  gradually  but  surely  re- 
Msession  of  the  laud  of  their  fathers. 
d  American  consular  officers,  in  their 
x>rt8  on  the  Holy  Land,  record  evi- 


dence of  prosperous  conditions,  and  British 
trade  annuals  for  1905  show  trade  improve- 
ment at  all  Mediterranean  ports  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.  At  Jaffa,  especially,  business  has 
greatly  increaseil.  There  are  good  crops,  and 
exports  of  cereals,  fruits,  and  wine,  and  the 
land  seems  to  be  again  literally  enjoying  the 
proverbial  milk  and  honey. 

How  much  of  the  real  progress  of 
of  the  the  world,  progress  which  consists 
Worift."  -j^  ethical  advance  and  in  the  wide- 
spread recognition  of  human  brotherhood,  has 
been  achieved  during  these  summer  months 
of  the  year  1906  can  be  read  from  three  cable 
dispatches  printed  in  obscure  corners  t)f  the 
daily  newspapers, — all,  by  a  striking  coinci- 
dence, on  the  same  day.  Item  number  one  : 
The  government  of  Siam  has  inaugurated  a 
systematic  crusade  against  gambling,  which 
has  been  one  of  the  worst  vices  of  the  Siamese 
people,  and  heretofore  connived  at  by  tlie  gov- 
ernment, for  purposes  of  revenue.  Now,  how- 
ever, if  the  Christian  nations  will  consent  to 
a  readjustment  of  Siam's  tariff,  the  govern- 
ment promises  to  abolish  all  gambling- places 
throughout  the  kingdom,  beginning  April  1, 
next.  Item  number  two :  A  really  remark- 
able illustration  of  the  humanitarian  feeling 
of  Japanese  Buddhists  and  Shintoists  toward 
(Christians  in  Japan  is  furnished  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  recent  conference  of  priests  of 
these  faiths,  held  at  Tokio  (concluding  on 
July  1 G),  to  contribute  voluntarily  to  the  cost 
of  rebuilding  the  Christian  church  which  was 
destroyed  in  the  riots  over  the  Russian  peace 
terms  in  the  Japanese  capital,  last  September. 
Item  number  three  :  Mrs.  Mary  Labaree, 
whose  husband,  Rev.  Benjamin  "VV".  Labaree, 
formerly  a  missionary  to  Persia,  was  mur- 
dered some  months  ago  by  religious  fanatics, 
has  protested  to  the  American  minister  at 
Teheran  against  the  exaction  by  the  United 
States  Governmentof  an  indemnity  of  ^50,000. 
Mrs.  Labaree  believes  that  the  Persian  Gov- 
ernment should  be  held  responsible  for  its 
failure  to  protect  missionaries,  but  this  fine 
C'hristian  lady,  because  of  the  sacredness  of 
her  husband's  mission,  and  also  because  of  the 
fact  that  such  an  indemnity  would  be  regarded 
as  "  blood  money  "  and  be  extorted  from  the 
•innocent  people  of  the  province  where  the 
niurderwascommitted,declares  her  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  such  indemnity.  Such  facts  as 
these  deserve  record,  even  at  the  cost  of 
omitting  something  from  the  chronicle  of  war 
scares  and  the  daily  story  of  commercial  com 
petition. 
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iFrv^ft  Jtuir  li*  to  July  I'J^  J;«^*j 


F'HOCEKDINQS  IN  CONGRESS. 

June  19.— The  Senate  lay^i  on  the  tiiltle  the  Honest* 
BmeiiiTiJtTitii  to  the  meal^iiiBpectitni  aminHlmerit  to 
the  agricultural  bilL,..  The  Hou8e  ttdot»t«»  »  »*uhsti- 
tute  for  thL*  Senate  tneat-hiBpectiou  Hiiiejidtueiit  to 
the  tt^jjii cultural  bill  and  passes  a  bill  defiuhig  the 
coudltloni^  nuder  which  witiies*^^s  hi  tritkls  effecting 
eorjJOi-atioiiK  jjuiy  hai^e  iinni unity  from  prowuiition* 

June  20,— lu  the  Semite,  Mr.  bodice  (Kep,,  MftH?.J 
H{ieftk»  in  tuvor  of  rigid  iu>pecnjoji  of  the  packhiK 
house-*. . ,  ,Tlie  House  passes  the  bill  approprlifting 
t25,tXM>  for  the  Pre.si dent's  triiveliiig  expense.^. 

June  2L— The  Senat.e  piisjien  the  hill  fur  «  hx'k 
canal  iicroH«  tlie  I^tUnmft  of  Pa uaniii*  after  defenting 
the  »ett-level  project  h^'  a  vote  of  IM%  to  31.**. The 
Hoii»e  begins  debate  on  tUe  pure-fuo*!  bilL 

June33*— The  Senate  I JH-*<Hes  the  hu miry  civil  a|)- 
proprmtion  hill  and  the  hill  approprbujng  ^asjiw 
for  the  Presitideiit's  travel! n if  e^tjiense^..  .tThe  Hou^e 
debater  the  pure-fofxl  bill. 

June  23.— The  Senate  i^nd**  to  conference  the  agri- 
cultural appr^jpnktiou  bilh  with  the  Be^^eridgc 
L  weat-inisix'etioii  aruen*iniei*t.  *  *  »The  Hou^.  by  a  vote 
^  of  040  to  17,  jia^fttis  the  pure-fowl  bill,  and  adopts  the 
conference  report  on  the  raitroaiKrate  hill  by  a  vote 
0ftJl«to4. 

J  u  n  e  'iS,  — T  h  e  Sen  at  e  0  rd  e  rs  the  in  v^a  l\  gat  i  oi  i  o  f 
grain  elevat4irs  by  the  Iiiterwtjite  Commeree  Coui- 
misMion. . .  .The  Hou.se  deb^it*'^  the  imtnigration  hilL 

June  *3*1.— The  Senate  Bvuda  the  railroad- rate  hill 
back  to  conference  and  acceptJi  the  naval  ap[iropriar 
tiaii  hfll  omferetjce  report*  **/r he  Hoiu^  pas*^e*»  the 
onit»ibn^  public  building  bill 

June  27. -The  Senate  pai4**es  the  naturalfzation 

bill The  HouHC  pa-^j^en  the  general  deflcieney  ajj- 

proptiation  bill  and  the  hx:k-caaal  bilL 

June  38.— The  Senate  iiaK!^e«  the  public  buiUllngs 
Rml  general  deficiency  appropriation  billR.  ,*/rhe 
House  adopt S5  the  conference  report  on  the  railriiad- 
rate  bilh  and  NU*4ta!nH  the  action  of  the  Htiu^e  cou- 
ferees  on  meat  iunpection  by  a  vote  of  HIS  to  45. 

June  2y.— The  Senate  adopt*  conferetiee  reports 
on  the  rail  road -ratet  pure-footl,  and  meat  iastJectioh 
hills;  the  nonunation  of  Franklin  K.  Lane,  of  Cali- 
fornia, as*  a  menvtier  of  the  fnterf^tate  Commerce 

CominisiHimi  U  confirmed The  Houw  aflnpts  final 

conference  reports  on  the  meat- insi^ taction  amen*!- 
nient  to  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  and  nn 
the  pui-e-fotKl  bill* 

June  30.- The  first  session  of  the  Fifty -ninth 
CoiigreK»  come*  to  an  end. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN* 

June  19*— The  Interstate  Commerce  ComndsMjoji 
at  WaiihingtoTi  re-'^umes  itn  inquiry  into  the  rehitions 
between  railroads  and  the  coal  companies. 

June  2(1.— The  Kentucky  StJite  Hailr<Hul  ComnnV 
aion  orders  a  25  per  cent,  reduction  in  freight  rates. 

June  *21*— The  MasaachuHetts  Houue  of  Hepresent- 


atives  expels  Frank  J,  Getbro  for  atteniptwl  bril)- 
ery  in  connection  with  the  anti-hucketshop  bill. 

Jttne  22.— Attorney- Gen  era!  Momly  announces 
that  prosecutions  of  the  StJindard  Oil  Cotnpany  for 
accepting  rebate  will  soon  >je  begun  by  the  Goveru- 
ment. 

June  37*— Attorney  tteneral  Moody  ordern  stdtJ* 
brouijht  against  many  railnHwl  companies  for  viola- 
tion of  the  siifety -appliance  law.*.. Pennsylvania 
Democrat**  nomltiate  I^t^wls  Emery.  Jr*,  for  goT- 
eruorand  commend  WilHani  J.  Bryan, 

June  28.— The  Interstate  Comuu?rce  Commlivsioil 
lM^gln.s  a  weight  investigation  in  New  Orleans*,,. 
Wisconsin  Democrats  indor*MJ  William  J.  Bryan  aft 
a  Presidential  candidate* . .  *  Vermont  Denrocrat^saad 
Tndeiwndcnts  nondnate  Percival  W.  Clement  for 
governor  * , .  *  MiuHs^ichuwt  ts  Prohibition  l^^is  noml* 
nate  District  Attorney  Moran,  of  Bost^nu  fur  gov- 
ernor  The  National  People's  party%  in  oonveutioa 

at  St,  Louis,  issues  an  address  in  the  people- 
June  2».— President  Hoo.se ve It  issues  an  executive 
order  making  [mporl^nt  changes  in  the  nkeilH>d»of 
appointment  and  promotmu  for  merit  in  the  con- 
sular service. 

July  'i.— Secretary  Wilson  takes  active  steps  t-o 
put  the  new  rn eat- ins< [auction  law  into  effect Secre- 
tary Shaw  ofTerM  for  mW  $3(J,0()n,00C)  Imods  of  th** 
Panama  Canal  loan,  Ut  liear  interest  at  the  rate  of 
*i  jjcr  cent*  and  to  lie  dated  August  1,  WH^ 

Julys* — Theap[>ointnieatof  L.  R.  Wilfie;',  Rt,l«r- 
ney-geniiral  of  the  Philippines,  as  judge  of  the  new 
Uniteil  States  Circuit  Court  in  China  isaniumnced 
in  Washington, 

July  7*— Pres^itlent  Roosevelt  appoints  Edward  E* 
Clark,  chief  of  the  Order  i»f  Railway  Condutrtors,  a 
nietulM^r  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission*  *  *, 
W-  H,  Hearst  announces  that  he  will  not  be  a  am* 
didate  for  Pre?^ident  in  M>«. 

July  W— ,Seen^tary  William  H.  Taft,  in  addrejss 
Ing  the  Kepnhlicanft  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensr 
IxjTO,  urges  the  hnmking  xip  of  the  *^srdid  South'* 
President  Hoos^nelt  ap|M>inta  Charles  Earle^  so- 
licitor for  the  Department  of  Conimerce  and  I^ihciri 
t<»  succeed  Edwin  W.  Bims^  imw  United  STJit^*s  Dist- 

trict  Att-oi-ney  at  Chicago Secretary  Wil*rt>n  holds 

a  conference  with  reprei^ntHtives  of  leajding  pricking 
liou^^a  in  Chicago. 

July  10.— Insurance  Superintendent  Kelsey,  of 
New  York  St^ite^  issues  rnle^  governing  the  ob- 
taining of  name^sof  policyhfilder^  from  official  l!st« 
to  he  filed  hy  mutual  comf^anies  with  the  Insurance 

IX^p^irtmeut The  federal  grand  jury  at  Cleveland 

resumes*  itn  investigation**  of  alleged  violations  of 
the  interstate- commerce  law* 

July  13,— The  Interstate  Commerce  Cofumissiou 
begins  an  investigation  into  the  grain  ami  eieviitor 
trade  called  for  by  Senate  resnhitionts* 

July  ly— President  Rooj4evHt  directs  that  offi- 
clak  in  charge  of  public  works  are  to  detetJt  and 
punish  violatlom*  of  the  eight- hour  kw. 
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POLITICS  AH1>  GOVERNMENT -FOREIGN, 
J  lint*  la— The  Prc>«cre*iHive  party  iti  thi^TmiJiiVjiiil 
•AiM»unc«^  lx»  opposition  lo  Ihe  new  Sunth  AfricATi 
cii4tAFiti»  ooijTentiou.  *..The  Capa  Colony  trefwurpT 
proi|tic«>s  bi«  l3udg!&t  ft]  ibc?  A^i^emLly. .. .  At  the  eon* 
cittsioti  of  M.  n^iMencead's  *i|>eech  in  reply  t«  M. 
J^itiii^  id  the  French  Cbamber  of  Deputies  the 


mU  trTKNuQKApHlSIie'  TA  11L£  IN  THE  DUMA, 

rf*  wxitiicn  lire  i»iiip1oyi»f1  hi  tAklti^  notes  of  the 
deljftte*  and  pFf>ci3ediugii.) 

L  rote  of  iilfSi  to  7R  aifrE^s  to  the  poBtiri^ 
tbni:*ti!;l*o«t  FrrtiK*e;  M.  C¥nienci?HU 
go%*frniiit^lit  will  utteTiipt  to  fut^e  tlir 
jiiul  ljil)4»r. 
■5-1*lie  Huf*.^lB.ti  minister  of  th#  interior 
tti«  titling  of  the  Dutuii  io  reply  to  inter* 
itjtm   »n»l   defrtid   tlie  HCtions  of   the  ssovern- 
. . .  A  motion  of  Ri>provrtl  of  thp  governmeiit  is 
tti  the   French   Chnniber  nf   Deputies  by  ft 
ftxe  of  410  Ui  8T. 

JuM*  22.^Kirig  flaakoiL  TIT.  ami  Queen  Maud  of 
TCftrwikf  »re  crowTiefl  nt  Trondhjeni* . .  .The  Rowsulti 
DsAft  tmrrie^  bj  a  larye  majority  a  motion  oiUiiig 
tm  tfie  ^YffmmeELt  to  resign  :  it  urgen  the  foriuAtion 
of  »lpoTiprtinieiit  rej^pousihle  t^o  pfirliAment. 

JtiA«23. — A  greHt  flemonstrntioti  of  British  Lih- 
l»  liHtl  in  Manchester,  which  Is  addressed  by 
Lf<:i|tj   G«»rge,   Mr.  Burti^,  and  Mr-  Winston 

ni 

JaD»  85,  — T  h  e  K 1 1  ^^s in  n  D  i  r  mn  p asf^we,'*  n  remd  it t i  o  n 
UkloiE  ibe  pliin<*  U>  n^lJcTe  fjimiue-fitrirken  districts 
itt  of  IW  biinrH  of  ih^  niinl^itry. 

Jlir»e 36.— The  French  budget  introdncRd  in  the 
CWmtmr  of  Di'ptitles  ^how^%  a  hirge  tlefb'H.  wbiuh 
^»X  Lw    ixi«^T    |jy    a  lo^n    and    hy  tnc reaped  taXHr 


^H      JtuM 

V 


June  29-— The  Ttaliftn  pnrlfanient  pftasea  a  bill  rft- 
(lucln^  the  rate  of  interest  on  consols,  , 

July  1h — In  the  Panama  election*  the  i?ovf;rn men t 
CJindubites  are  sacce,s»ful^  exc^ept  in  the  city  of  Pan- 
nma.  wbere  the  com  prom  i;^  ticket  wins. 

Julys.— There  m  a  sharp  debr^te  in  the  Brit inh 
Hon*^  of  Commoniton  a  clause  of  the  education  bill, 
and  a  hoMile  amendment  U  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  till  I  y  Hlxtei'Ei  votf.H. 

July  3.— The  go vprnment^*!  agrarian  bill  \s  intro- 
duced in  the  Kunjvian  ntiniru, ., The  French  Clmm* 
Wr  of  Deputiesi  annuls^  the  elcotion  of  Count  Boxii 
de  Castellane,  on  the  (ground  of  bribery ► 

July  4.— Adnural  Rosthestveawki,  in  order  to  save 
bisstiiiT,  entern  a  plea  of  Kuilty  to  the  charge  of  sur- 
remler  in  the  buttle  of  the  Sea  of  Jafmn. 


rnis  (.ATE  Ai^rHEn  iiiii-r. 
(Th6  South  African  flnauclur.) 

July  6.— The  RiiJiRiati  Duma  takes  the  ground 
that  measures  for  famine  relief  tnii^t  be  met  by  scal- 
ing duvi'u  the  budget  ami  not  by  a  new  loan.. .,  .The 
French  minUtrr  of  marine  announces  that  Mx  ar- 
mored vessels  tti  11  be  liegun  in  the  present  year. 

Jidy  7.— To  the  British  Hou*e  of  Conimoiis,  Wiu- 
j*toii  Chnrcbill,  nnder-ftecretary  for  tlie  colonie%| 
urgcH  ttie  need  of  Lilieral  nnity  owln^  to  the  po^f* 
bility  of  a  werions  breach  with  the  Honse  of  Lords. 
....Pn*sident  CastroT  of  Veties^uela,  marks  ht«  re- 
sumption of  office  by  releasing  the  political  prlaon- 
er^j  except  those  charged  with  treaj^n* 

July  8.— The-cooimis&ion  of  the  HtiHsian  Dttma, 
appointed  to  decide  the  qiiejition  of  land  for  peas^ 
ants,  decides  to  recommend  to  Parliament  the  ejt*^ 
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THE  UkTE  JULES  BRETON. 

(The  noted  French  genre  painter.) 


propriation  of  all  state,  town,  church,  and  monastery 

lands The  Porto  Rican  executive  council  rejects 

the  measure  of  Governor  Wiuthrop  which,  virtually 
place<l  control  of  piers  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

July  iO.— The  Russian  court-martial  at  Cronstadt 
acquits  Admiral  Rozhestvenski  ;  four  officers  are 
found  guilty  of  surrendering  to  the  enemy  and  are 
sentenced  to  be  shot. 

July  12.— Capt.  Alfred  Dreyfus  is  completely 
vindicated  by  the 
French  court  of 
last  resort  and 
restored  to  the 
army. 

July  13.— The 
French  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties passe<l  by  over- 
whelming majori- 
ties bills  restoring 
to  the  anny  A  - 
fred  Dreyfus  and 
promoting  Colo- 
nel Picquart. 

July  14.— The 
German  minister 
of  public  instruc- 
tion issues  an  or- 
der applying  a  de- 
cree against  the 
employment  of 
members  of  the  Social  Democratic  party  as  in- 
structors. 

July  17. — The  Czar  approves  the  famine-relief 
measure  passed  by  the  Russian  Duma. 

July  18.— The  education  bill  passes  the  committ-ee 
stage  in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

July  19. — The  conservative  element  in  the  Rus- 
sian Duma  succeeds  in  adopting  an  address  to  the 
people  on  the  agrarian  question. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

June  19.— Peruvian  troops  invade  the  {section  of 
eastern  Ecuador  which  is  disputed  territory. 

June 22.— It  is  announced  that  Guatemalan  troops 
have  inva<led  Salvador. 

June  20. — Congratulation  8  are  exchanged  bet  ween 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  Emperor  of  Japan  on  the 
completion  of  the  new  cable  from  Guam  to  Japan. 

June  28.— Four  Egyptian  natives  are  hange<l  and 
five  are  flogged  for  the  recent  attack  on  British 
officers. 

June  80.— The  Pope  consents  to  arbitrate  the  ter- 
ritorial dispute  between  Colombia  and  Peru. 

July  3.— Morris  M.  Langhorne,  of  Virginia,  is 
appointed  secretary  of  legation  at  Christiania, 
Norway,  and  Secretary  Norman  Hutchin.son  is 
transferreil  from  ("anlcas  to  Stockholm. 

July  5.— In  the  Briti.^h  House  of  Commons,  Sir 
Edward  Grey  explains  the  situation  in  Egypt  and 
the  Congf)  and  the  meaning  of  .sending  British  war- 
ships to  Cronstadt. 

July  11.— Washington  receives  formal  notice  of 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  Salvador 
and  Guat4;mala. 


July  12.— Tatars  attack  a  monastery  and  pillage 
the  city  of  Van,  in  eastern  Turkey. 

July  13.— The  visit  of  the  British  Channel  fleet  to 
Cronstadt  is  postponed,  the  decision  having  been 
made  at  the  request  of  the  Russian  Government. 

July  14. — Honduras  declares  war  on  Guatemala. 

July  17.— An  armistice  between  Guatemala  and 
Salvador  and  Honduras  is  agreed  upon,  and  plans 
are  made  for  the  meeting  of  peace  envoys  on  board 
the  United  States  cruiser  MarhUh4iad . 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

June  20.— Turkish  troops  in  Yemen  mutiny  and 
are  force<l  to  return  to  duty  after  an  engagement  in 

which  there  are  heavy  losses Adherents  of  the 

Sultan  of  Morocco  make  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 

assassinate  Bu  Hamara,  the  pretender A  party 

of  German  journalists  arrive  in  London  as  guests  of 
the  Anglo-German  Friendship  Committee.... The 
Belfast  steamer  Emprcfm  is  sunk  in  the  Channel  bj 
collision  with  the  steamer  Ornphic. 

June  21. — A  strike  begins  at  the  Haviland  porce- 
lain factory  at  Limoges,  France The  Fall  Riyer 

cotton  manufacturers  avert  a  strike  by  granting  a 
14  per  cent,  increase  in  wages  demanded  by  the 
operators.... Prince  Urusov  makes  startling  revela- 
tions as  to  the  official  organization  of  Jewish  mae- 
sacres  in  Ru.s.sia. 

June  28.— The  British  battleship  Agamemnon  is 
launched  in  the  Clyde. 

June  27.— Au  earthquake  shock  is  experienced  in 
South  Wales. . .  .Tlie  International  Cotton  Congrees 
at  Bremen  decides  that  it  is  necessary  to  broaden 
the  sources  of  supply. 

June  28. — The  sanitary  committee  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  city  of  London  submit««  a  rei)ort  recom- 
mending compulsory  iiisi)ection  of  animals  killed 
for  human  food. 

June  29. — The  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  begins  it^s  se.ssions  at  Ithaca) 

N.  Y A  strike  of  iron-mill  workers  throughout 

the  Fiastern  States  is  ordered  from  the  union's  head- 
quarters, at  Lancaster,  Pa. 

June  30.— President  Roosevelt  leaves  Washington 
for  Oyster  Bay,  his  summer  home. 

July  1.— In  a  railroad  wreck  at  Salisbury,  Eng- 
land, of  the  American  Line's  steamer  train,  carrying 
passengers  of  the  New  ITorh  from  Plymouth  to 
London,  twenty-.seven  persons  are  killed,  twenty- 
three  of  whom  are  Americans. . .  .The  Wellman  Are- 
tic  steamer  Frlthjof  arrives  at  Troms5,  where  the 
airship  shed  will  l)e  erected. . .  .The  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess of  AostA  lay  the  corner-stone  for  a  new  village  on 
the  sloi)e  of  Vesuvius. 

July  2.— John  D.  Rockefeller  presents  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  the  largest  collection  of  Paleozoic 
fossils  in  the  country. 

July  3. — British  columns  in  Natal  meet  the  Zulu 

vanguard  and  kill  350  of  the   rebels Secretary 

Root  leaves  Washington  to  begin  his  trip  to  South 
America  to  attend  the  Pan-American  Conference  at 
Rio  Janeiro. 

July  4. — President  Roosevelt  delivers  an  Inde- 
pendence Day  address  at  Oyster  Bay.... William 
Jennings  Bryan  speaks  on  "The  White  Man's  Bw- 
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'li-n"  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  American  Society  in 

L'indon A  son  is  lK>rn  to  the  Oowu  Prince  and 

I'-iiKt-^N  of  Germany. 

July  6. — A  reivjrt  of  Illinois  biisinesH  men  and 
patholonncal  experts  on  conditionH  in  the  packing 
I.oum*s  is  niaile  public  in  Chicago. 

July  8. — Unitetl  States  cruiser  ChnrlcaUm.  with 
S^Tetary  RiMjt  on  iKiard.  arrives  at  San  Juan,  Porto 
r:ic«».  hnviu^  made  the  run  from  New  York  in  three 
day««  an«l  nineteen  hours. 

July  10. — A  memorial  service  for  those  killed  in 
t'le  railroad  wreck  at  Salisbury,  England,  is  held  at 

Sr.  Paul's,  I»ndon The  voyage  of  the  <lry-dock 

Ik  \rcit  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Philippines  ends 
i-.;ter  IW  days. 

July  11. — The  Ru.«M4ian  Vice-Admiral  Chuknin  is 

a<4a!»inat€Nl    at.    Sevastopol A    congress  of    the 

c'laniliers  of  commerce  of  the  Hritish  Empire  piusses 
;.  re^uilution  providing  for  preferential  treatment  on 

nrecipnical  ba>iis Secretary  Taft  delivers  an  ad- 

'i-»'v.  on  the  Panama  Canal  liefore  the  Ohio  Bar 
A^.>ciAtiou  at  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio. 

July  It). — The  coroner's  jury  at  Salisbury,  Eng- 
land!, brin;!!*  in  a  verdict  that  the  wreck  of  the  Plym- 
outh expi>is.s  on  July  1  was  due  to  high  spee<l. 

July  18. — The  work  of  copying  the  namesof  about 
l.^i.MJiW  of  the  pcilicy holders  of  the  New  York  Life 
an«l  MutTial  I^ife  Insurance  companies  is  Ix^gnn  at 
AJIjany.  X.  Y. 

July  11*. — ^The  burning  of  a  whiskey  warehouse  in 

Dnndi^  Sc€>t.land,  causes  the  loss  of  $1,250,000 

Stcretary  Tftft  issues  a  temporary  permit  to  certain 
privrrr  companies  to  take  water  from  the  Niagara 
Uii  rr  an<l  to  import  electrical  current  from  Canada. 

OBITUARY. 

June  iJO. — Cieorge  J.  Snelus,  of  Jjondon,  the  metal- 
luririM,  »«♦. 

Jnoe  21.--Capt.  C.  S.  Cole,  of  Corning,  N.  Y., 
a  prominent  {lolitician  of  New  York  State,  70. 

June  22. — Rev.  Dr.  George  Barker  Stevens,  Y'ale 
Diriaity  School,  53. 

June  2St. — The  Duke  of  Almodovar,  Spanish  min- 
ister of  foreiKU  affairs,  52 Col.  George  C.  Caliell, 

ex-4rongre«sman  from  Virginia,  00 Alberto  Rositi, 

<>f  New  York,  compowr  and  bandmaster,  85.... Dr. 
Ji^eph  K0r5Ky,  of  Budapest,  the  noted  municipal 
>Uiti<«ticiaD,  (Sti. 

Jnne  24. — Col.  James  Regan,  of  the  Ninth  Infan- 
try. r.S.A.,  72. 

J'jne  35. — Stanford.  White,  architect,  of  New 
York.  53. 

Jane  25. — £x-Jadge  Nathaniel Shipman,  of  Hart^ 

ffjrd.  Conn.,  7B Budgett   Meakin,    of   London, 

vriter  and  lecturer  on  industrial  betterment,  40 

Alexander  Mnir.  author  of  Canada^s  national  hymn, 
•The  Maple  Leaf  72. 

-luije  27.— Thomas  PL  Waggaman,  Washington, 
D.  C  t». 

Jnne  28. — Dr.  Robert  Craik,  former  dean  of  the 
m^ical  facalty  of  McGill  University,  77. 

June  20. — Henry  D.  Perky,  founder  of  Oread  In- 
nitute,  Jo  BAltimore  County,  BCaryland,  68.... Rev. 
Dr.  JndMo  Smith,  oomspondlng  secretary  of  the 


American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, 09 Kx-Congressman   Frederick    W.    Kalb- 

lltMsch,  of  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  08.... Rev.  Dr.  William 

Alexander,  of  San  Anselnio,  C'al.,  75 All)ert  Sorel, 

the  hi.storian,  04. 

June  30.— Capt.  Hank  HafT.  veteran  skipper  and 

commander  of  American   cup  defenders,  75 Rt. 

lion.  Charles  Owen  O'Conor  Don,  M.P.  for  Roscom- 
mon, Ireland,  (W. 

July  1.— Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  M.P.  for  Camborne 

Division  of  (^ornwall,  77 Manuel  Garcia,  profe.s- 

sjr  of  singing  and  inventor  of  the  laryngoscope,  101. 

.July  2.— Andrew  V.  S.  Anthony,  noted  wood  en- 
graver of  New  York  and  Boston,  ?J. 

July  4.— Prof.  Henry  A.  Ward,  of  Chicago,  the 
well-known  naturalist,  ?2 George  H.  Robin- 
son, of  Montana,  the  mining  engineer  and  promot- 
er, 58. 

July  5.— Jules  Adolphe  Breton,  the  genre  painter, 

71^ Mrs.  KlizalM'tli   Townsend   Meagher,  of  Rye, 

N.  Y.,  widow  of  (ien.  Thomas  F.  Meagher,  76.... 
Alfred  Vincent,  of  CJeneva,  Switzerland,  memlx?rof 
the  Federal  Council  and  vice-president  of  the  Red 
Cros.s  Conference. 

July  0.— Prof.  Christopher  C.  Langdell,  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  80 Naval  Con.structor  Jo.seph 

J.  Wocxlward,  of  th**  Board  of  Inspection  and  Sur- 
vey  Major-(;eneral  Meckel,  formerly  professor  of 

military  tactics  in  Japan. 

July  7.— Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  West,  a  widely 
known  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  82.... 
Major  William  II.  Paddock,  a  well-known  news- 
paper man  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  58. 

July  9.— Congressman  Henry  C.  Adams,  of  Wis- 
consin, 5() James  II.  Tuckerman,  of  the  staff  of 

the  New  York  Tribune,  writer  on  turf  subjects  and 

dogs,  3:^ Brig.-(ien.  I^ouis  Henry  Rucker,  U.S.A., 

retire<l,   W Lieut. -Col.   John    Sashoal   Wit<iher, 

U.S.A.,  retired,  02. 

July  10.— Andrew  R.  Culver,  of  New  York, 
originator  of  the  plan  to  make  Coney  Island  a  sea- 
side resort-,  74. 

.Tuly  13.— Loring  Coes,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  in- 
ventor of  the  Coes  wrench,  and   manufacturer,  94 

Dr.  Carl  Sattler,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Na^ 

tional  Liberal  party  in  the  (jrerman  Reichstag. 

July  14.— William  H.  Busbey,  well-known  news- 
paper man  on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  InWr-Ovcan^ 
07. 

July  10.— Alfred  Beit-,  the  South  African  finan- 
cier, 53 City  Magistrate  Clarence  W.  Meade,  of 

New  York,  W. 

.July  17.— Dr.  Carlos^Pelligrini,  former  pre.sident 
of  Argentimi. 

July  18.— Lady  Curzon  (formerly  Miss  Mary  I^ei- 

ter,   of  C'hicago) Gen.   James   Gwyn,   a  veteran 

of  the  Civil  War,  78 Rev.  Edwin  F.  See,  general 

secretary  of    the    Brooklyn,    N.  Y.,    Young   Men's 

Christian  As.sociation.  40 Major  John   William 

DeFore.st.,  Civil  War  veteran  and  author,  80. 

July  19t— Michael  II.  Cardozo,  well-known  lawyer 
of  New  York,  who  Inwl  In^en  named  by  a  committee 

of  lawyers  for  the    Supreme  Court    l)ench,  55 

Walter  S.  I^ogan,  a  New  York  lawyer  and  at  one 
time  leader  of  the  New  York  Democracy,  59. 


CURRENT  TOPICS  IN  CARTOONS. 


*  Politics  niake8  straiijafe  bei fellows/*    Biit- 
Fn>in  the  Jnurual  <Mlniioapolis). 


I'l  /./i.K. :  NVIi>  »!*»  thoy  liM)k  so  wul  ? 
l-'iMitt  ilu'  KnMiiii/  .UMi(    (NVw   York). 


"OF  COURSE  SOT,  fOUlXEL.. 

Fn)ra  the   ^^orUi   (New  York). 
(Although  it  iH  coming   to  l»e  ivjfarded  m»  1 
probable  that  Mr.  Mr. van  will  be  the  IH«sideDtl*l 
date  of  the  Democratic  party  In  IftH,  that  irent 
prefers  to  not  commit  himself  so  far  in  advance.) 
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▲  *iCW  fiBTAK  U!f  THE  AMEKICAM   FL.AU. 

Fmn  the  Ohio  StaU  Journal  (Colambus). 


A   l>riKMATUKB  ANNUUN(7KMKNT. 

From  the  Brooklyn  Eaulc  (New  York). 


PI&E8IDKNTIAL  THAN'8POKTATION. 

Tit  0. 0.P.  Ei«BFBAIIT:  **Come,  Mr.  President,  Til  furnitdi  ynu  anrtthcr  fro<>  ride  if  yoiril  Just  ^et  abttard/* 

From  the  Journal  ^MinDeapriliH). 
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I'Nt'IiE  MAM   AS  TIIK   MA<;i<  IAN. 

Fn>m  the  Kiiuing  IhrnM  (Duliitli). 


'Mii^tire  toiiquersevermoro."  -Rmbraon. 
Kmni  the  Leniirr  (CMoveland). 


TIIKV   FANCY  TIIKY   i'\S  8TllP   THE    HMdKE    BY    S*T<»I'PIN(i 
rP  TIIK  CHIMNEY. 

From  the  liitxtklifn  Emfic  (New  Y<irk). 


THE  DKLAYSD  WSDDimi. 

From  the  Watid  (New  York). 


r.Nci.K  Sam  :  "  Well,  unyhuw,  the  ftaff  will  get  there!** 
From  the  lYriw  (PhiUulelphla). 

With  LIuut«*iiaiit  Pearjr  seeking  the  Pole  hf  whip  and 
f1iii;-8ledge  and  Mr.  Walter  Wellman  soon  to  venftwi 
frora  Spltibergen  in  his  dirigible  halloon,  the  qweCta 
mar  be  settled  sooner  than  the  world  Imagliwe.  AC  wmf 
rate,  It  is  now  between  two  Amerlcaiii. 
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KHAM-K  ItUMDVlN^I  TIIK  (ITAIM. 

Fri>ni  the  lirront-tienUd  (riiicHKo). 


*M*ar(l(iii.  Moii.tieiir   \e  I'HpitHiiH*,   tlieH«?  arti  yours,  I 
think."— From  the  Itrrnhl  (Hosum). 


A  CABIIfST  MINIfrTEIl  IN  1U7HHTA. 

FwBBfftj,  themlnister  was  oomfurtahly  Hettlvd.  Now.  lie  fs  ready  to  turn  out  at  any  moment. 

From  SUit^t  (St.  IVt^rHhuiyh 


THK  two  factH  which  abmrbed  the  attention  uf 
Earape  daring  July  were  the  rehabllitatum  of 
l^*rfaftlii  FiMM90  and  the  lontf-drawn-out  Htruggle 
^K— dabitwimthccrowtt  and  parliament.    The 
I  to  Drayfua,  though  long  delayed, 
1  taj  the  cMtwnfsta  m  the  og- 


I         unyiBBw  rnuw 


cHsiiMi  f«u'  rniiipliineiitiim  France.  Any  day  may 
set*  the  fall  of  the  (ioremykin  nnnistry  in  Huiwia. 
CahitietH  are  not  siurh  stabh;  institutions  in  the  land 
of  the  Czar  as  they  were  formerly,  a  f»ict  which  is 
brou^Iit  (Hit  )iy  a  clever  c4^rt-<;ou  iu  the  ^7oro,  which 
■  we  repro<liic;e  alx.>Yei 


WILLIAM   TORREY   HARRIS-TEACHER, 
PHILOSOPHER,  FRIEND. 

BY  JAMES  H.   CANFIELD. 


WHEN  older  members  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  meet  one  an- 
other during  opening  hours  of  one  of  the 
conventions  of  that  organization,  almost  the 
first  question  asked  will  he,  "  Is  Harris 
here?"  and  during  earlier  sessions  the  in- 
variable request  of  new  members  is,  "  Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  point  out  Dr.  Harris?" 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  if  it  were  understood 
that  he  was  to  be  present  at  any  educational 
gathering  in  England  or  France  or  Germany 
these  same  inquiries  would  be  made,  with 
quite  as  much  interest,  though  perhaps  with 
not  the  same  quality  of  personal  afToction. 

William  Torn^y  Harris,  who  has  just  with- 
drawn ^from  the  position  of  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  after  seventeen 
years  of  most  acceptable  service,  and  who 
honors  the  Carnegie  retirement  fund  by  his 
acceptance  of  the  first  selection  made  by  its 
trustees,  IS  witliout  doubt  one  of  the  most 
widely  known,  one  of  the  most  universally 
beloved,  and  one  of  the  most  influential  edu- 
cators of  this  or  any  otlu^r  country.  Rising 
rapidly  from  a  teacher's  position  to  the8Ui)er- 
intendency  of  the  city  schools  in  which  he  be- 
gan his  educational  work,  withdrawing  at  the 
end  of  twenty  three  years'  service  with  a 
reputation  which  was  already  international 
and  which  covered  not  only  the  entire  field 
of  education  but  that  of  philosophy,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Concord  School,  brilliant 
lecturer  and  writer  on  all  phases  of  pedagogy 
and  psychology,  so  long  the  highest  educa- 
tional officer  recognized  by  the  central  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  just  entering  his  seventy- 
first  year  in  such  health  and  strength  of 
mind  and  body  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
many  more  years  of  intellectual  activity — ho 
stands  at  the  very  forefront  of  American  edu- 
cators and  men  of  powder.  Terhaps  there  is. 
no  person  m  this  country  today  who  unites 
as  many  qualities  and  characteristics  which 
make  fur  strength  and  influence,  both  per- 
sonal and  official,  as  does  he. 

Dr.  Harris  was  born  on  a  Connecticut  farm, 
shut  away  by  timber  lines  from  the  outer 
world,  thirty  miles  at  leavSt  from  what  could 
even  by  courtesy  be  called  a  city,  and  at 
l^ast  e^  mile  from   the   nearest   neighbor,      in 


juany  respects  that  was  a  typical  lonesome 
New  England  farm  which  was  his  home  for 
practically  his  first  sixteen  years.  He  came 
of  excellent  stock,  inheriting,  both  from  his 
immediate  an<i  remote  anct»stors.  not  only 
mental  power,  but  one  of  those  iron  constitu 
tions  that  apparently  can  endure  almost  with- 
out limit  any  stress  or  strain  of  willing  activ 
ity.  He  was  always  precocious,  without  the 
offensiveness  so  generally  displayed  with  this 
characteristic.  He  began  attending  the  sum 
mer  session  of  the  district  school,  a  mile  and 
a  half  away,  when  he  was  only  four  years  old. 
At  five  ho  could  read  readily,  and  had  com 
mitted  to  memory  most  of  the  contents  of  the 
text  books  that  had  been  placed  in  Ins  hands. 
A  year  later  he  stumbled  upon  an  old  Latin 
reader,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
family  or  his  teacher  committed  to  memory 
long  lists  of  Latin  sentences  and  phrases, 
which  he  used  to  recite  on  occasion, — op. 
proyOcation,  one  may  almost  write, — to  thfc 
Burpri.so  of  those  who  heard  him.  In  his 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  years  he  went  to 
school  in  Providence,  R.  I.  ;  and  in  his  thir- 
teenth year  began  to  know  something  of  tlie 
work  of  the  local  academies — attending  one 
term  in  each  of  at  least  five  different  institu- 
tions, in  his  efforts  to  find  that  which  really 
interested  him.  At  seventeen  he  entcn*d 
Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover,  where  he  was 
prepared  for  Yale.  Meanwhile,  he  had  taught 
school  two  winters,  after  the  New  England 
fashion,  and  had  already  laid  the  foundation 
for  his  successful  later  educational  life.  •  j 
At  Yale  he  rebelled  against  the  fixedness 
of  the  course,  and  waa  especially  dissatisfied 
with  the  attention  paid  to  the  classics  and  to 
the  literatures  in  general.  He  was  anxiooB 
to  know  moi-e  of  science,  of  nature — and  this 
feeling  he  himself  says  finally  so  overmastered 
him  that  at  the  end  of  something  morQ.Jbban 
two  years  ho  withdrew  from  college.  He  had 
always  been  interested  in  what  was  tlun 
known  as  natural  philosophy,  from  hig  tt\%i 
introduction  to  its  study  At  one  of  the  aeftde- 
mies.  In  the  constructioti  of  apparatus  (or 
his  own  use  and  pleasure  he  had  shown  much 
ingenuity, — buying  lenseB  of  the  IucjU  duabr^ 
in  spectacle^,  making  hi«  own  1 
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ig  tlie  two  lo^Qih^T  to 
form  a  ixiugli  but  effective 
leleseiipe.  lie  tliua  ^^arly 
abciwed  that  iutert'&t  ui 
attrcmonny  whii^li  led  him 
literwmni,  in  St.  Louis,  to 
m%  tip  a  ti'Jeseope  of  liiB 
ovD  and  give  much  atten 
tiati  toaatrononiiLiil  mvesti 
gaiiau  ami  research. 

Leaving  Yale*  a  good 
f onii  oe  alt  eud  i  ti  g  A  ni  e  ri  ^ 
can  puliliL*  eilucaitan  li^d 
him  to  St.  LotJis,  Ilerc^  lie 
spentr  nearly  a  quarter  k^  a 
century,  ast  teacher,  priuci 
paL  assistant  su^ieriiiteml' 
rijL,  aod  snpenntt'ntleut, — 
all  in  the  service  of  the  (*ub^ 
lie  &ch<.»ols.  [Titdoubtedly 
ilie  nijxtare  of  po|>ulfttion 
of  that  eily,  wh**re  tfie  im^n 
uC  K<*w  En>clftii*i  riiine  in 
liirvci  €Otttifct*t  with  the  men 
of  the  Soitlh  and  hot  It  were 
aad  aifected  by 
lanta  of  the  old 
yt^ttift^ui'H  and  by 
ILq  later  Oermaiia,  exerted 
a  great  itlfl(n^n>©  Uf«m  l>r. 
Barm  and  went  far  toward 
making  hiin  tlie  DismopoH- 
tan  thftt  he  has  always  hren. 
fib  n?p*>rta  aa  sni>erinU?iid 
ent,  whidb  position  hi$  held 
f«^r  twelve  year-s,  were  mod- 
di  of  clt^mess  and  oi  the 
Ugriieai  aud  most  advani'e«l 
fodnaa  of  fiound  edufatit»nal  tlienry  and  prac 
tioi.  11^  iDtroilticed  tlie  kindiTgarten  au^I 
OLnied  it  whU  ini usual  favor,  ariil  ioti^  itr- 
i^r%  auch  a  thing  was  thought  at  f*lsewh(*re  iu 
lltia  cooDlry  he  worked  out  mast  ean^fuily  and 
succ^biBfultj  adetaUed  sc^heme  of  nature-study 
for  the  {mb|ir  scliuuis. 

It  waa  at  ^i.  Louts,  in  \Hit7,  that  he  estali 

Uiiiwi  th«*  Jfftfrmtf  of  Sptruhitivr  Phtltiat^/i/n^, 
iXie  firnt  jM^riodtcal  of  its  kind  ever  published 
lo  iLts  EngliBlt  hiugiiage.  It  is  said  that 
ikn  waa  thi?  result  of  a  refusal  on  tlie  part  of 
the  Atlunii^  Monfhh/  to  publish  an  article 
vhich  Dr.  Harris  haii  written  t^nticising  sonu^ 
a(  the  earH«*r  works  of  Herbert  S|>eucer.  The 
yimag  |>hUosciphef  was  det^^mimed  to  be 
Wmfd  tflFon  tf  he  was  obhgi^d  to  becoTue  his 
irwti  ^lit->r  and  publisher — and  his  det*^!- 
ird  to  this  day  (for  h*^  has 
tbe   control  uf  thii  msga 


mU   WII^MAM   I'OUHtiV    HAHKIJA. 

7Jne),  has  given  tlui  w^orld  of  speculative 
plnlt>80j»hy  one  of  its  most  able  and  satisfac 
tory  publicatitms. 

He  resigned  iUo  suporintendency  of  the  St. 
Louis  public  acltoola  l^erause  of  what  w^as 
thought  to  be  failing  health.  With  his  philo 
aophic  turn  of  mi  ml,  hi  mad  f  a  New  Englander 
by  birtli  and  ti'iiiporami.'nt,  sn<l  desirin|f  a 
qui(?t  spot  wlu're  |jt5  could  continue  his  etudiea 
and  could  fimi  opporLiinity  to  record  his  opin- 
ions and  conckislona  on  educational  and  philo* 
au|khic  themes,  it  was  very  natural  tliat  ho 
should  turn  to  Concord  as  his  home.  TherL* 
hti  becauie  one  of  the  foumlers  of  the  Schoul 
of  Phiiusophy  as  well  as  one  of  its  moEt 
brilliant  bicturora ;  and  there  he  lived  for 
nearly  nine  years.  Before  leaving  St.  Louis 
he  had  not  only  started  the  JaurHtii  of  iSpeeu- 
ifilive  Pfitios*tjJif/,  but  had  pubiisbeil  his  own 
*'  Introduction  to  rhiloBophy/'  had  edited  tbu 
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department  of  philosophy  in  Johnson^s  *•  Uni- 
versal Cyclopedia,'*  contributing  something 
more  than  forty  of  tlie  articles  ;  had  issued 
the  first  voluiiio  of  Hegel's  "  Logic,"  in  trans- 
lation and  paraphrase,  and  in  a  large  number 
of  articles  and  addresses  had  shown  himself 
possessed  of  a  mind  of  remarkable  activity, 
master  of  one  9f  the  broadest  fields,  writing 
with  a  vi^or  and  clarity  which  were  rare  in- 
ileed.  Already  he  was  exerting  a  most  pro- 
found influence  upon  the  teaciiers  and  the 
pu'i. lie-school  system  of  tlie  entire  country, 
and  was  quoted  more  frequently  and  with 
more  approval  by  educational  journals  and  by 
pu]>lic-scho(il  teachers  than  any  otlier  Amer- 
ican— not  even  excepting  Horace  Mann.  In 
187S  he  was  receive<l  with  unusual  distinction 
at  the  Paris  Exposition,  where  his  reports  as 
siipi^riutendent  of  the  St.  Louis  schools,  con- 
triiaited  to  tlie  educational  exhibit  of  tlie' 
Hnited  States,  W()n  for  him  the  honorary  title 
of  Officier  de  I'Academie.  In  1880  he  re- 
visited Europe;  representing  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Eilucation  at  the  great  Congress  of 
Educators  held  at  Brussels  ;  and  in  1889  he 
again  representeil  the  Bureau  of  Education  at 
the  second  Paris  Exposition,  and  was  honored 
by  the  French  Government  with  the  title  of 
Officier  de  i'lnstruction  Publique. 

In  1889,  President  Harrison  appointed  Dr. 
Harris  United  Stat<»s  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, a  position  which  he  has  held  until  this 
present  summer,  when  he  resigned  to  profit 
by  the  intelligent  an*l  generous  forethought 
which  created  tlio  Carnegie  pension  fund. 
During  these  years  of  the  commissionership, 
Dr.  Harris  repeate*!  his  success  at  St.  Louis, 
his  reports  being  (»f  most  profound  interest 
antl  value  in  all  e<lucational  circles.  Though 
this  ofliee  has  no  eilucational  supervision  or 
autlu»rit y,  and  in  the  hamls  of  some  men  would 
be  nothing  more  tliaii  a  bun^au  of  statistics, 
gathereil  and  pn^seiited  in  a  perfunctory  way, 
Dr.  Harris  madtj  every  rej)ort  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  public  education, 
interesting  and  en^raging  in  th<i  highest  «le- 
gree,  stimulating  all  who  havt;  studied  them 
aright,  ami  through  these  printfil  pages  ac 
complished  extraordinary  results  in  the  way 
of  arousing  professional  spirit,  rsjnit  de  rtnps, 
and  a  desire  for  a  constantly  improve<l  edu- 
cational service,  from  kindergarten  to  uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Harris'  peraonality  has  btjen  a  great 
element  in  his  success.  The  interpreter  of 
Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  Schelling.  there  has 
never  Imen  a  moment  that  he  was  not  ready 
^nd  more  than  willing  to  meet  in  delightful 


and  helpful  conference  any  of  the  youngest 
and  most  obscure  of  the  teaching  profession. 
His  remarkable  success  in  the  worhl  of  specu- 
lative philosophy  has  never  for  a  moment 
turned  him  away  from  a  careful  and  helpful 
consideration  of  all  the  practical  details  of 
public  education.  His  vast  fund  of  informa- 
tion has  ever  been  at  the  service  of  any  one 
who  could  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him 
personally,  and  he  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  accessible  of  men.  His  kindly,  genial 
nature  lias  never  seemed  overclouded  by  pt»r- 
sonal  ambition  ;  though  not  infrequently  and 
properly  indignant,  he  has  rarely  shown  irri- 
tation ;  and  while  standing  inflexibly  for  all 
that  lie  believed  to  be  best  and  most  desira- 
ble, he  has  made  no  cnl'inies  and  has  alien- 
ated no  friends.  His  whole  life  has  folio wetl 
closely  and  continuously  the  highest  line  of 
his  own  thought  and  experience, — that  is,  that 
theory  ami  practice,  philosophy  and  action, 
are  most  closely  related,  can  never  be  safely 
separated,  and  that  the  highest  form  of  phi- 
losophy is  the  truest  and  safest  if  not  the  only 
guide  of  even  the  simplest  form  of  ilaily  life. 
There  was  general  rejoicing  in  the  edu- 
cational world  of  this  country — in  the  entire 
educational  worhl,  for  that  matter — wIh^u  it 
was  known  that  Dr.  Harris  was  willing  to 
turn  from  the  office  which  he  had  honored  so 
long,  and  in  which  he  had  served  so  faith- 
fully and  so  efficiently,  to  the  life  of  greater 
leisure  and  larger  opportunity  offered  by  his 
present  position.  It  is  hardly  to  be  (expected 
that  even  under  must  favorable  circumstances 
ami  with  most  prolonged  days  he  will  be  able 
to  complete  the  thousand  and  one  undertak- 
ings of  his  active  and  fertde  mind  ;  but  far 
more  can  now  be  accomplisheil  than  has  been 
possible  heretofore.  As  great  as  has  been  his 
service  to  education  and  to  philosophy,  and 
through  both  t<»  the  world  at  large,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  his  later  years 
will  prove  the  crowning  <i:lory  of  a  life  already 
full  to  overflowing  with  all  that  is  highest 
and  best,  most  helpful,  most  noMe,  most  lov- 
able. He  is  indeeil  whoh^  in  himself,  a  com- 
m(m  gooil — a  man  of  ami>lest  influence  yet 
clearest  of  ambitious  crime,  our  greatest  yet 
with  least  pretense  ;  rich  in  a  saving  common 
sense,  and,  as  the  greatest  only  are,  in  his 
simplicity  sublime.  His  is  the  good  gray  head 
which  all  men  know,  and  his  the  voice  from 
which  their  omens  all  men  draw.  In  the  great 
battle  of  the  public  schools  for  sound  and  ef- 
fective* citizenship  he  is  a  tower  of  strength 
which  stands  foursquare  to  all  the  wimls  that 
blow. 


THE  NEW    COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 


THE  President  lias  ap- 
pointed as  successor 
to  r>r.  Harris  I*ruffS8or 
Elm**r  Ellsworth  Brown, 
I'ii.D..  since  IS'XA  pro- 
fcgior  uf  the  theory  and 

|>riciice   of  educati«»n    in 

liiK  Tnivf  rsity    of    i  ali- 

f'.-rDiji.     Or.    Brown    was 

^ora  in   C  h  a  u  t  a  ii « j  u  a 

«oaniy.    New     York,     in 

h>>l.tnd  is  hence  ahnost 

rXMtly  at  middle  life,  and 

fr>iu   the    standpoint    of 

T«ftr5  is  just  ready  to  ren- 
der hi«   most    successful 

a&d   »<»ceptal.le     service. 

He*  T&s  graduated    from 

the  Illinois  State  Normal 

Tniversity  in  ISSl,  after 

the  ihorouijch  training  in 

buili  science  and  practice 

i'l  t«^bing  given  by  that 

iDsiitutiun.     In    the    full 

ifier  jirraduation    he    1»e- 

i^me    the    cldef     edura- 

lioMl  oflRi-er  of  the  puLlic 

scin.-.ls  of  Belvidero,  III.. 

&  j-jtitiun  which  hu  hfid 
■  ■"ill,  j^reat  ai^ceptanco  for 

iLrwyear*.     From   1««4 

c*-i  l^Si  lie  was  assistant 

.•^tau?  secrt'tary  of  the  Y. 

Mr.  A.  for  fliinois,  thus 

eoir.ing  in  close   contact 

v-.ili  tbe  life  anil  thought 

iBvi  DtfeiJs  of  young  men 

iu  every   walk  of   life 

iLrooghout   the   entire 

I*uie.     He  was  not  yet  ready  to  give  up  lii.s 

vork  ai  a  teacher,  however,  and  desiring  a 

broiJer  training  for  that  profession,  he  again 

iMk  ap  the  work  of  a  student  at  the  t'lii- 

veniiyof  Michigan  and  abroad,  receiving  his 

doctorate  from  the  rniveraity  of  Halle  (Prus- 

After  a  year  as  principal  of  the  public  higli 
^ekooi  of  Jackson.  Mich.,  Dr.  Brown  became 
Mting  usistant  professor  of  the  science  and 
utof  trtching  in' the  University  of  Michigan. 
Ikaeinie  the  call  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
Ipaiay  to  tlie  position  which  lie  resigneil  to 
Mttpi  hii  present  oflico. 

I>  ill  fail  edncatiouul  work,  Dr.  Brown  has 


DK.   KI.MKK  KM.SWi>lt'riI   HUOWN. 

(Tlie  m-w  rnltotl  StHt«-«  CominlssidTuT  of  Kducatlon.) 


Um.*ii  j)(-culiarly  sound  and  trustworthy,  let- 
ting practicM-  wait  u{»on  woll-considered  theory 
and  compelling  thiH>ry  to  shape  itself  by  and 
to  tin'  ]K»ssibilitirs  uf  practict'.  n<*  has  writ- 
trri  ami  [nii.lishfd  iiui.h. — hut  n(»t  too  much, 
— always  with  a  leriain  clarity  ol'  style  and 
sonn«lm?ss  of  rrasoiiing  wliii'h  have  bei*n  at- 
tractive and  convincing.  Ilis  personal  qual- 
ities have  made  him  friends  evei'y where,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  that  the  continuity  of 
the  work  of  tilt*  Bureau  of  Kilucation  and  the 
s[)iriL  with  wiiich  this  work  has  l»een  carried 
by  Dr.  Harris  will  be  practically  unbroken 
unler  the  prfSiMit  administration.  This  is 
a  cause  of  very  >r».iH,ral  satisfaction. 


ALADYIN,    RUSSIA'S   FIRST 

DELEGATE." 


WALKING 


;.  "^  BY  KELLOGG  DURLAND. 

Sfr  [The  one  stropg,  unique,  unconveutional  character  of  the  Russian  parliamentary  situation  is  Aladyin, 
o  .Cliristian  nan^-ls  ever  given  him,— who  is  leader  of  the  **  Group  of  Toil,"  the  Left,  in  the  Dunia. 
Aladyiuis  head  dfi^ie  Russian  Labor  party,  and  of  the  peasant  party  as  well.  Mr.  Durland  writes  from 
St,JPetmt^lltyYrhere  he  is  representing  a  number  of  American  periodicals  in  the  Duma.— The  Editor.] 

iA  J^i>^IN  l"  bdd  name. 
-^^  Odd  indiyiduality. 
Molten  lead  is  ^ss  fiery  tlian 
he  undef  stress ' ;  cooled  lead 
le8a:«tolid  when  he  is  at  rest. 
The  Duma  bristles  with  per- 
sonalities ;  no  congressional 
body  more.  The  venerable, 
the  striking,  tlie  warrior - 
Uke,  the  statesman-like,  the 
plain  people  in  homespun 
whose  very  simplicity  is  a 
distinction, — all  are  there. 
Oiily  one  stands  uniquely 
apart, — Aladyin.  The  \Vest- 
erner  casts  one  glance  at 
him  and  murinurs,  "Walk- 
ing delegate."  lie  is  just 
t^at  type.  But  this  is  a  type 
new  to  Russia.  Verily,  he 
is  the  fii*st. 

*»  "Wiio  are  the  m6st*Btrik- 
ing  personalities   in    the 
Duma  ? "    I   asked   of  four 
representative    men.  -   Each 
one  of  the  four  named  Ala- 
dyin first!      Yet   he  is  not 
distinguished,    not    prepos- 
sessing,   nut    unusuaL      In- 
deed, lie  is  essentially  com 
monplaco,    but    largely   and 
intensely  commonplace.     He 
is  the  average  man  empha- 
sized,— his  hopes,  his  ambi- 
tions,   his     weaknesses,    his 
failings,   are   all    inherently 
mediocre  and  bourgeois.     But 
he  burns  with  that  common- 
place hope  ;   he  would   be  a 
glad   martyr  to  that  middle- 
class  ambition  ;  lie  betrays  his  weaknesses  in 
his  step  and  in  his  dull  eye  ;  he  trips  n^peated- 
ly  over  those  ordinary  failings  that  a  cleverer 
man  would  avoid.     (.)f  reserve  he  has  little. 
Of  force  lie  has  much.     He  is  fearless  to  fool- 
hiirdiness,  and  outspoken  beyond  all  courtesy. 


ALADYIN,  LEADRK  OP  THE  "OHOUP  OK  TOIL"  IN  THE  RUSSIAN   DUMA. 

(With  Dr.  Rc»dichev,  the  orator-leader  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  h* 
represented  HusNia  at  the  conference  of  the  Interparliamentary  X^nlott 
held  in  London  lai^t  month.) 


In  other  words,  he  is  a  simple,  honest,  man.' 
The  analysis  of  personality  is  a  fatuous  things 
and  one  may  easily  go  astray  by  elusive  leada 
which  promise  what  they  do  not .  reveaH 
Aladyin  has  many  traits  of  c harao tec  . that; 
are  tangible.     But   none  ex[>lains  the  man. 
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that,  and  the  other  tiling — 
kod  yet  the  man  remains  an 
8t8  center  in  him  because  of 
kl  qualities. 

n  who  sniff  at  the  mention 
3  the  first  to  ask,  in  crisi^s  : 
'in's  move  ?  "  Tlie  ^overii- 
I  bad  manners.     Hut  that  is 

disagreeable  liabit  of  calling 
and  trousers  *' pants."  Ad- 
ite.     **  Murderer  !  "    **  Hang- 

Aladyin  when  an  official 
kuk  to  excuse  liimself  from 
icr  before  dispatching  a  tolo- 
le  execution  of  a  group  of 
elegram  arriving  while  the 
rarm,  but  too  late,  alas  1  to 
.  The  unproved  guilt,  the 
m^  of  the  men  was  secondary 
Iw  local  administrator.  And 
w-marderer.*' 
tffi  an  almost  unanimous  vote 

ministers,  and  requested  the 
tti  m  new  ministry  whom  the 
L  But  still  the  old  ministers 
rfsll  delightful  temerity  ap- 
Im  I>anis  to  make  proi)osal8 
rloaie  refused  to  consi<ler. 
•COBtinue  to  come  here  ?  •' 
ftlndyin.  "We  do  not  be- 
^  have  asked  you  to  resign. 
le  back  here  to  talk  to  ys  as 
tom?*'  When  the  assistant 
ileHor  again  ap[)eared  in  iho 
Aladyin  and  his  men  cried 
Bisngn  !  **    And  so  it  comes 

aaid  to  be  '«no  gentleman," 
slobby  with  him  is  bad  form. 
iment  refuses  an  amnesty  we 
!•  prisons  and  fling  open  the 
'**  Tut — tut!  this  is  the 
dyin  meant  it.  A  lady  in  sees 
emolution  ahead,  and   he   is 

i 

V    SPEAKS    TOO    LOUD." 

le  exclaimed,  one  afternoon, 
01  in  the  members'  writing- 
;Tam  from  home.  My  own 
that  if  we  fail  to  secure  ani- 
trian  reforms  his  door  will 
i  against  me.  And  that  my 
i  votini  for  me  will  hang  me 
tree  if  1  dare  return.  This 
ather  !  "  lie  waved  the  tele- 
brth.  That  afternoon  he  had 
"eiBS  the  Duma.  '-He  speaks 
9ud/'  said  a  polished  chinov- 


niknexttome.  Too  loud.  Quite  right.  Ala- 
dyin  s|)eaks  too  loud.  His  voice  carries. 
People  listen  to  him.  What  is  more,  they 
believe  him, — a  lot  of  them.  They  will  act 
when  he  says  the  word.  Foolish  people  !  to 
s[>read  unrest  and  turmoil  through  the  land. 
It  is  so  much  pleasanter  and  nicer  to  remain 
still.  Sullen  perhaps,  but  tranquil.  To  g<t 
what  they  can  out  of  one  dessatine  of  poor 
land — to  make  the  best  of  an  annual  famine — 
to  keep  up  the  good  old  practice  of  using 
home-fashioned  wooden  plows  ;  and  pay  over 
all  the  taxes  the  rulers  ask.  Yes — Aladyin 
speaks  too  loud. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Aladyin  close  was  in 
the  Duma  tea-rooms.  **  Here's  Aladyin  1 " 
exclaimed  the  man  1  was  with.  *'  His  wife 
was  freed  from  prison  last  night."  She  too 
has  heard  her  husband  speak.  But  now  she 
also  is  speaking.  Doubtless  in  accents  too 
high  to  be  ladylike.  Last  autumn  the  govern- 
ment thought  it  time  this  woman  should 
modulate  her  voice.  She  was  incarcerated. 
No  one  knows  precisely  why.  When  the 
October  amnesty  was  announce<l  she  was 
freed.  She  returned  home  one  morning. 
That  evening  Aladyin  and  his  wife  thought 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  workingmen.  Alady- 
in was  delayed  on  the  way  a  few  niinutes. 
His  wife  went  on.  AVhen  within  thirty  yards 
of  the  hall  Aladyin  noticed  a  commotion  and 
paused.  Presently  the  police  appeared  with 
nearly  the  whole  meeting  in  custody.  One  of 
the  first  brought  out  was  his  wife, — she  who 
had  been  freed  that  morning.  Back  to  prison 
they  took  her.  And  there  she  remained  till 
after  the  Duma  sessions  ha<l  begun,  when  one 
night  her  cell-door  was  Hung  open  and  she 
was  told  she  might  go. 

LEADEK    OF    THli    PKA8ANT    I'AKTY. 


Aladyin  is  a  peasant — or  he  was.  He  i& 
the  leader  of  the  peasant  party  in  the  Duma, 
hnieed,  his  influence  is  even  wi«ier.  He 
heads  the  Labor  party — the  workingmen  as 
well  as  the  peasants.  That  is  why  he  is  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with.  But  while  he  is  a  peas- 
ant Deputy  and  peasant  leader,  he  is  far  from 
being  a  typical  peasant.  For  ojie  thing,  he 
speaks  excellent  English  ;  he  is  also  as  fluent 
in  French  as  in  his  native  liussiah.;  I  believe 
that  he  speaks  Italian.  His  boyhood  was  of 
the  kind  that  has  turned  out  many  a  sturdy 
man  in  America.  His  parents  were -of  the 
soil — poor  to  misery — overwhelmed,  almost, 
by  their  poverty  audi  suffering.  But  the  bo 
of  the  family  managed  to  survive  infancy,  as* 
in  due  time  went  to  work  in  the  fields.*    He 
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TIIK    POITLATIOX    KKLATIVKLY    SMALL. 

•  III  population.  <»ii  tlu»  otlier  liaiul.  l^razil  lias 
little  to  boast  (»f.  sinco  it  i)nibal>ly  aggregates 
no  more  than  hJJUHi.oon,*  including  the  scat- 
tered tribe.<  of  savages  upon  the  Amazon  and 
the  upper  Parana  :  yet  even  hero  she  occu])ies 
second  place  among  the  nations  of  the  western 
hemisphere,  only  the  United  iStates  surpass- 
ing ho\\  while  compared  with  I'ortugal  or 
with  her  n<?xt-do..r  neighbor,  Argentina,  the 
ratio  is  about  thre»^  to  one.  Nevertheless,  tlie 
density  is  estimatL-d  at  slightly  un»ler  five  i>er- 
sons  per  square  mile,  or  that  of  our  .State  of 
Soutli  Dakota  :  wlu-reas  were  it  pt'0ple<l  tt> 
the  density  of  lU'lgium  it  would  have  no  less 
1,(;00,000.000.  or  more  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  entire  earth.  With  all  the  ])robh'ms 
that  confront  her,  Hrazil  ntM'd  not  worry  for 
sonnj  centuries  to  come  at  the  thought  of  over- 
population. 

To  analyz(!  the  constituent  eli*ments  of  this 
comparatively  meagrr  ])opulation  is  no  easy 
task,  yet  «»ne  that  must  Ix'  attempted  even  at 
the  risk  of  incurring  the  criticism  of  those 
that  see  differently,  or.  indeeil,  refuse  to  see 
at  all.  Who.  it  is  frequently  asked,  are  the 
Brazilian  people?  What  is  their  pedigree? 
Are  they  a  homogeneous  nati(»n,  or  will  they 

♦  Perhaps  a  conservHtivp  estimnto,  thouph  more  nearly 
contKt  than  the  lS.(«X),(ii«»  claimed  by  the  Bra/ilianH 
themselves. 


A  KTKKKT  8<'KNK   IX   SAO   l»Ari.i). 

(The  electric  railway  i^  ofK'rated  hy  a  Canadian  «*onipany.     Sno  PauloV 
Ixipnlation  is  e.*tiniatcd  at  niort*  than  :>IIMJIK>.) 


ever  l)e  ?  What,  in  short,  are  their  race  prob- 
lems, that  bane  of  the  western  hemisphere? 
Let  us  briefly  consider  these  points  in  their 
or«ler. 

Like  certain  of  the  »Spanish- American  re- 
publics (notably  one  or  two  states  of  Central 
America,  Venezuela,  and  Colombia).  Brazih 
has  three  primal  races  within  lier  borders, 
each  of  w^liich  is  contributing  in  a  greater  or 
h'sser  degree  to  a  new,  composite  people,  rep- 
resenting, as  yet,  *-all  the  entlless  and  inde- 
finable shades  of  transition."  Thus,  wereniia- 
cegenation  even  and  universal,  the  advance 
toward  the  goal  of  homogeneity  wouhl  be  at 
once  certain  and  caleulable.  Hut  the  problem 
is  much  more  complex  than  this,  owing  to  the 
vast  extent  of  her  territory;  the  lack  of  com- 
munication between  widely  separated  dia- 
tricts  ;  the  varieties  of  climate,  which  every- 
where tend  to  modify  or  even  reverse  the 
conditions  obtaining  in  contiguous  regions; 
the  sliarp  division  of  tlie  classes,  which  in 
sonuj  parts  is  much  more  pronounced  tlian  in 
Europe;  and,  lastly,  the  large. — thougli  at 
present  diminishing,  —  tide  i)f  immigration, 
which,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  lias  ma  only 
disconcerted  the  Brazilian  Government,  but 
lias  caused  I'ncle  Sam,  as  chaminon  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  no  little  speculation  and  alarm. 

A    -KArK''    IN    THE    MAK1X(}. 

The  three  races  referred  to.  it  nee'i  liar«lly 
l»e  mentionetl.  aiv  the  abo- 
rigines. tliH  Eurt.»pi»ans,  and 
the  negrors  :  an«l  where 
these  have  mot.  as  ujion 
the  coast  lands  between 
the  mouth  <.»f  tin*  .\mazon 
and  Hio  .Janeiro,  a  triple 
fusion  has  long  sim-f  set  in. 
South  of  Kio.  howi'ver.  and 
in  the  highlands  of  Minas 
(ieraes.  the  negro  strain  is 
h'ss  a]>parent.  and,  indt-ed, 
in  many  distri<*ts  entirely 
absent.  Here  live  th«'  de- 
scendants of  tin?  hardy 
1 'a  u  list  a  8.  to  whose  early 
explorati« >ns  and  entiM-prise 
Brazil  owes  no  littir  of  her 
present  ])rosperity.  In 
other  districts  less  easily 
definable,  on  the  contrary, 
the  abt^riginal  eh'ineut  is 
almost  .negligible^  while 
the  former  slaves,  at  least 
among  the  lower  classes, 
have  left  an  impress  that 
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mgh  he  knew  it  not,  he  was  fit* 
:or  the  real  service  of  his  life — 
>ne  cannot  live  long  in  Russia 
11^  to  have  a  great  faith  in  the 
?n  forces  which  sweep  on  the 
fe, — forces  incomprehensiMe  in 
s,  unfathomable  in  their  dt^pth, 
le  knows  not  whitlier.  And  not 
Bmentary  streams  wliich  are  so 
s  country  itself,  but  also  the  trib- 

flowing  into  the  main  stream, 
em  contributory  forces  in  the 
iriduals.  Aladyin  is  one  such, 
is   life   from  earliest  childhood, 

his  life  abroad,  one  is  almost 
111  liow  largely  even  the  seoni- 
years  have  all  been  preparatory 
vork  which  may  make  or  wreck 

Br  did  his  share  of  tlie  world's 
rided  whatever  benefit  accrued 
hia  neighbors,  regardless  of 
rhether  in  Belgium,  in  France, 
I.  This  was  the  nature  of  the 
:e  most  Russians,  he  had  a  deep 
.  love  for  his  fatherland.  He 
of  all  to  loose  tlie  shackles  from 
of  his  own  country.  When  tlio 
festo  of  last  October  was  issued, 
one  of  the  first  to  return.  He 
etet-sbiirg  via  Finlaml.  He  went 
le  workingmen,  and  during  the 
rike  he  was  one  of  the  leaders. 
eye  of  the  police  upon  liim.  he 
d  it  prudiMit  to  leave  the  city. 
d  to  Sembirsk.  and  there  found 
>f  whom  he  had  not  had  direct 
ral  yt*ar8.  When  the  Duma  elect- 
be  talked  of  Ids  villagers  asked 
»t  their  nomination.  He  at  once 
lectoral  committee,  but  upon  re- 
st information  to  the  effect  that 
*  »* taken''  at  any  time  he  again 
y.  He  returned  to  the  capital, 
his  home  on  the  edge  of  the  P^in- 
r,  and  only  came  to  the  city  by 
e  here,  the  election  took  place  in 
ernment,  and  he  found  himself  re- 
he  Duma  as  a  Deputy.  Immedi- 
liearing  of  this  he  took  steps  to 
Bant  and  labor  party.  His  resi- 
d  had  shown  him  the  value  of  or- 
Hc  gathered  the  strongest  of  the 
lants  al>oat  him  into  a  kind  of 
I  this  body  invited  all  of  the  peas- 
or  Deputies  to  hurry  to  St.  Peters- 
•r  to  perfect  the  organisation  as 


ALADYIN    SWAYS    THE    LABOR    PARTY. 

This  group  is  now  the  most  important  in 
the  Duma.  It  has  not  a  majority  ;  that  l»e 
longs  to  the  (Constitutional  Democrats.  Hut 
it  has  so  powerful  a  minority  that  it  niay 
swing  any  and  overy  vote.  If  the  fortunes 
of  political  warfare  were  to  give  the  Consti- 
tutional Democrats  a  ministry,  then  the  Con- 
stitutional Democrats  would  become  the 
ficovernment,  and  the  working  group  the 
people.  For  after  all  is  said  and  done  the 
voice  of  the  people  is  strained  for  something 
more  radical  than  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
As  things  stand  now  the  (Constitutional 
.  Democrats  are  the  Moderates — the  Center — of 
the  Duma,  though  to  the  present  government 
this  party  is  rabid  and  radical  enough.  The 
Left  is  the  Labor  party,  and  Aladyin  sways 
the  Labor  party.  It  is  a  position  of  great 
power  and  influence. 

''  Do  you  call  yourself  u  Socialist  ? ''  I  asked 
him,  once. 

»'A  cool-heade<l  Socialist — more  or  less,** 
he  replied.  The  way  he  added  "  more  or 
less,''  with  a  decided  twinkle,  was  delightful. 
'•  A  kind  of  Fabian  Socialist,"  he  went  on, 
after  a  thought.  Vet  he  is  working  for  the 
nationalization  of  all  land  in  Russia,  to  be 
locally  administered.  lie  is  fighting  for  the 
complete  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  in 
Kussia.  He  will  be  content  with  nothing 
short  of  a  full  amnesty, — amnesty  to  terrorists 
as  well  as  to  lesser  political  offenders. 

Each  day  brings  sheaves  of  telegrams  to 
Aladyin  from  all  over  the  country.  Tele- 
grams from  prisons,  from  whole  peasant  com- 
munities, from  commitU'es,  and  from  indi- 
viduals. ''  How  can  I  ask  for  less,'  he  asked, 
pointing  to  his  littered  desk,  *-  when  these 
messages  keep  pouring  in  upon  me?  The 
government's  policy  is  one  of  foolhardiness 
and  rashness.  The  whole  people  are  uniting 
to  give  battle." 

Now,  this  is  perfectly  true.  Only  no  one 
else  speaks  so  baldly  about  it  in  public, — 
partly  I»ecau8e  no  one  else  may  with  impunity. 
To  exile  or  arrest  a  member  of  the  Duma  is 
much  more  serious  than  arresting  any  num- 
ber of  ordinary  citizens  or  university  profes- 
sors. A  ladyin  is  conscious  of  his  opportunity, 
and  he  is  making  the  most  of  it.  He  knows 
that  every  word  he  utters  in  the  Duma  is 
carried  the  length  and  breadth  of  Russia. 
That  is  why  he  does  not  eurb  his  tongue, — 
this  enfant  terrible  of  three-and -thirty.  That 
is  why  the  government  insists  that  '*  Ala<iyin 
speaks  too  loud." 
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OREGON  has  long  liad  in  the  country  at 
large,  and  especially  on  the  Pacific  slope, 
a  reputation  for  all-around  and  ratlier  extreme 
conservatism.  In  this  respect  slie  has  suf- 
fered much  as  Indiana  ditl  some  years  ago;  in- 
deed, tlie  Posey  County  **Hoosier,"  so  familiar 
as  the  butt  of  the  Central  Westerner's  harm- 
less jokes,  b(?ar8  many  resomblan(»es  to  the 
Willamette  *' Web-footer  "  whose  legend  was 
so  industriously  exploited  by  tlie  Californians 
of  thirty  years  ago.  Needless  to  say,  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  reputation  has 
been  only  partly  deserved.  There  was,  it  is 
true,  a  non-pnjgressive  element  in  southern 
Indiana,  a  distinctive  '»  Hoosier  "  class  ;  but  it 
has  long  since  become,  if  not  exactly  extinct, 
at  least  so  insignificant  as  to  constitute  no 
appreciable  obstacle  to  progress. 

So  with  the  corresponding  element  in  Ore- 
gon ;  many  of  that  class  were  *' sure-enough 
pioneers,"  who  lived  on  their  donation  claims 
of  .'V20  or  64  0  acres,  used  the  rifle  in  hunting, 
raised  a  little  grain,  some  vegetables,  and  a 
few  cattle,  all  with  the  minimum  of  labor,  and 
cared  little  about  the  world  outside. 

Theie  are  a  few  survivals  of  this  pioneer 
class  still  to  be  found  in  the  Oregon  moun- 
tains and  in  the  remote,  inaccessible  valleys, 
but  it  would  be  just  as  iihsurd  to  take  them 
as  the  typical  Oregonians  as  it  would  be  to 
take  the  Catskill  quarryman  as  the  typical 
New  Yorker. 

Oregon  has  unquestionably  been  conserva- 
tive in  'some  ways,  both  wisely  and  unwisely. 
But  it  18  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
this  conservatism  was  due  to  the  restricted 
opportunities  of  an  undeveloped,  sparsely  set- 
tled frontier  State  rather  than  to  any  inher- 
ent defect  in  the  enterprise  of  the  people. 
The  rexient  surprising  achievements  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  lin(^s,  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  great  Lewis  and  Clark  Fair  project, 
the  organization  of  d(;velppment  leagues  witli 
-far-reaching  plans  for  future  improvements 
in  all  sections  of  the  State,  the  splendid  growth 
of  our  public  ami  high  school  interests, — all 
of  these  things  tend  to  disprove  the  accusa- 
tions once  so  indiscriminately  hurled  against 
Oregonians  as  a  slow  and  unprogressive  people. 
But  theie  is  one  proof  more  convincing  than 


any  of  those  mentioned, — the  virtual  revolu- 
tion in  political  affairs  brought  about  within 
the  past  eight  years.  Of  this  we  propose  to 
speak  more  at  length  in  the  present  paper. 

'       MAKING    OVER    THE    STATE  CONSTITUTION. 

Less  than  two  years  ago  we  heard  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  the  necessity  of  revising 
the  State  constitution,  which  was  described 
as  an  antiquated,  ultra-conservative,  absurdly 
out-of-date  document.  This  old  instrument, 
drawn  up  by  the  fathers  of  Oregon  at  the 
Salem  convention  of  1857,  preparatory  to  the 
admission  of  Oregon  into  the  Union,  had,  it 
was  argued,  effectually  resisted  the  tendency 
to  change  so  characteristic  of  these  later  times. 
Some  sections  had  of  necessity  to  be  violated, 
others  could  not  be  literally  adhered  to,  while 
a  few  were  admittedly  obsolete.  It  had,  when 
created,  been  as  good  a  constitution  as  that  of 
any  American  State,  but  the  passage  of  half 
a  century,  marked  by  such  astounding  devel- 
opments as  those  noted  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, had  made  it  inadequate.  It  was  said  to 
hamper  progress  because  the  more  recent 
ideas  commonly  embodied  in  such  documents 
found  no  place  in  it ;  these  should  be  grafted 
upon  the  instrument,  while  antiquated  pas- 
sages should  be  modernized  and  obsolete  sec- 
tions eliminated.  For  these  purposes  many 
favored  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. 

The  views  of  the  revisionists  were  not  whol- 
ly unsound.  Certainly,  many  things  in  the 
Oregon  constitution  would  bear  revision,  and 
if  a  convention  could  be  got  together  made  up 
of  men  as  wise  in  their  generation  as  were  the 
framers  of  the  instrument  one  can  see  how 
much  good  could  be  done  by  it. 

THE    INITIATIVE    AND    REFERENDUM. 

But  in  one  respect  nearly  all  of  those  who 
in  recent  years  discussed  the  need  of  revision 
were  guilty  of  a  serious  misapprehension. 
They  assumed  that  the  constitution  had  prac- 
ti(rally  undergone  no-,  change  since  it  was 
issued,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  made  thiff 
the  nia^n  argument  for  a  convention.  Now^ 
the  fact  is  that  for  alK>ut  forty-five  yean 
there  was  no  alteration  whatever  in  the  instra* 
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kt  the  regular  election  held  in 
n  amendment  was  adopted  which 
baracter  fundamentally  and  ren- 
;ome  respects  the  most  radical 
J  most  conservative  of  the  State 

This  was  the  so-called  "  ini- 
eferendum  "  amendment,  which 
.  field  of  dragons'  teeth  to  the 
ine  politician. 

lent  for  the  initiative  and  rofer- 
enced  in  Oregon  about  189*2,  as 
the  Populistic  agitation  then  so 
West  ;  the  idea,  of  course,  was 
n  Switzerland.  A  number  of 
induce  the  Oregon  Legislative 
>  accept  the  principle  proved 
lly,  in  the  session  of  1899,  a 
on  was  passed  by  large  majori- 
f^  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
it.  The  resolutton  was  reintro- 
years  later,  as  the  constitution 
1  only  one  vote  was  recorded  in 
It  then  went  to  the  people  at 
election  of  1902  (just  ten  years 
itation  for  it  was  begun),  and  was 
an  overwhelming  majority. 
ce  of  the  new  provision  is  found 
lentence  of  »Section  1,  Article  IV., 
:  "The  legislative  authority  of 
ihall  be  vested  in  a  Legislative 
onsisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House 
(EaiiTes,  but  the  people  reserve  to 
power  to  propose  laws  and  amend- 
le  constitution,  and  to  enact  or 
ame  at  the  polls,  independent  of 
live  Assembly,  and  also  reserve 
ion  the  power  to  approve  or  reject 
anj  act  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
It  per  cent  of  the  legal  voters  of 
»  empowered  to  propose  laws  and 
wX  amendments,  which  go  into 
■  receiving  a  majority  of  votes  in 
I  «ext  general  election .;  and  5  per 
demand  the  referendum  on  any 
Bovpt  as  to  laws  necessary  for  the 
pnewjnration  of  the  public  health, 
■fatjr)  passed  by  the  Legislative 
pnnrided  the  petitions  are  filed 
■fey  daya  after  the  close  of  the 
HiiioiB  at  which  they  were  enacted. 
lltve  and  referendum  amendment 
iWoA  in  itself,  but  a  means  to  an 
Midbd,  flrst  of  all,  a  way  by  which 
ibli-Mnld  be  amended  in  any  par- 
(fcnrWinnsble  time  by  the  people, 
'iegislaliTe  capacity.  Those 
iUe  for  bringing  forward 

''■^  in  mind  several  important 


reforms  whose  enactmont  into  law  they  be- 
lieved would  be  ma<i«  possible  only  by  this 
means.  Governor  Chamberlain,  in  his  inau- 
gural address  delivoHMl  in  the  January  follow- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  initiative  and  refer 
endum,  said  : 

LegislHtive  contest**  over  the  election  of  Unit^ 
States  Senators,  and  lobbies  in  the  interest  of  rail- 
way and  other  corporations,  have  so  obstructed  leg- 
islation in  years  gone  by  that  many  laws  actually 
demanded  have  failed  of  enactment,  while  others 
absolutely  without  merit  and  vicious  in  their  tend- 
ency have  found  lodgment  on  our  statute  books. 
As  a  means  to  check  these  evils,  the  initiative  and 
referendum  is  io  \w  attempted,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  effect  will  Ix^  l)eneflcial. 

REFORMIXO    THE    PRIMARIES. 

One  of  the  n^forms  for  which  the  amend- 
ment was  intended  to  prepare  the  way  was  a 
primary-election  system  of  nominating  »State, 
county,  and  local  officers.  So  strong  was  the 
demand  for  this  reform  that  in  the  campaign 
of  1902  both  of  the  leading  political  parties 
pledged  themselves  to  secure  its  enactment  hy 
the  Legislature.  The  question  of  the  popular 
c!  ction  of  United  States  Senators  was  also  a 
most  practical  one  in  Oregon,  in  view  of  the 
various  legislative  **  hold-ups"  chargeable  to 
the  old  constitutional  method  of  choosing  Sen- 
ators, and  as  early  as  1901  a  bill  was  passed 
providing  for  a  popular  vote  for  United  States 
Senator.  The  People's  Power  League,  how- 
ever, which  had  fathered  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  resolved  upon  the  enactment  of 
a  thoroughgoing  primary  law  that  should  in- 
clude, as  an  organic  feature,  the  nomination 
and  election  of  Senatorial  candidates.  So  a 
bill  was  drawn  up  and  presentiMl  to  the  people 
at  the  general  election  in  June,  1904,  which 
was  passed  by  a  great  majority. 

RESULTS    IN    THE    LAST    ELECTION. 

On  the  20th  day  of  April,  1906,  the  primary 
law  was  employed  for  the  first  time  in  nomi- 
niting  candidates  to  be  voted  on  at  the  regu- 
lar elt'Ction  in  June,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  by  its  means  political  methods  in  Ore- 
gon have  been  revolutionized.  To  a  remark- 
able extent,  old  political  leaders  who  had  shown 
undue  devotion  to  private  or  corporation  inter- 
ests were  eliminated,  while  the  great  parties 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  effort  to  bring  out 
candidates  wlumi  the  public  could  trust.  The 
measure  of  success  attained  is  partly  illus- 
trated by  the  disgust  with  present  comiitions 
manifested  by  the  beneficiaries  of  the  old  sys- 
tem. Bosses  out  of  a  job,  corruptionists  balked 
of  their  prey,  and,  it  must  bo  confessed,  a 
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considerable  nuinbor  of  respectable  citizens 
apprenticed  to  time-honored  political  methods 
invoking  curses  on  tlio  prim  .ry  law.  But 
the  plain  man,  whose  place  has  always  been 
in  tlie  ranks, — who  has  been  a  mere  *•  voter" 
in  tlie  past,  with  only  the  minimum  of  political 
influ(mce, — wears  a  pleased  expression  and 
cheers  that  political  leader,  no  matter  what 
his  party  affiliations,wlio  declares  on  the  stump 
(as  the  Republican  an«l  Democratic  guberna- 
toriiLl  can<lidates  both  did)  that  "the primary- 
election  system  has  come  to  stay.'* 

INCREASKI)    KXPKN8K8    OK    CANninATES. 

The  recent  trial  of  the  law  reveals  some 
defects.  The  most  obvious  one  is  the  great 
financial  burden  which  it  entailed  uponcandi- 
d.-ites  for  the  higher  offices.  All  those  who 
wanted  places  on  the  Republican  StAte  ticket 
(and  these  were  many,  for  in  Oregon  a  Repub- 
lican nomination  is  commonly  assumed  to  be 
(equivalent  to  an  election)  entered  upon  an 
a«lvertising  campaign  which  in  a  few  cases 
proved  enormously  ex|)en8ive.  The  news- 
papers arrange*  1  to  sell  space  to  candidates  at 
fixed  rates.' and  nearly  all  State  candid?  .  ; 
advertised  in  all  local  party  J)aper8  ;  copies  of 
precinct  voting-lists  were  secured  and  pam- 
phlet literature  sent  out  in  vast  quantiti€*s  to 
all  registered  party  voters  ;  the  metropolitan 
press  was  freely  used  for  advertising  pur- 
poses, and  candi'lates  traveled  about  the  State 
to  meet  voters  and  secure  workers  in  the  dif- 
ferent localities.  Just  how  much  was  spt^nt  by 
each  candidate  will  never  bo  known,  but  doubt- 
less, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  no  candidate 
on  the  Republican  State  ticket  got  through  the 
])reliminary  campaign  with  less  than  ♦'2.000  ; 
many  of  them,  un(juestionably,  spent  several 
times  that  amount,  and  there  is  a  persistent 
rumor  that  one  can<lidate  8i>ent  at  least  $7'),- 
000.  C/orruption  has  not  been  charge<l  in 
any  case  ;  the  expenditure  was  legitimate,  but 
so  large  as  to  deter  men  of  moderate  means 
from  aspiring  to  officer  in  the  future  unless  a 
way  should  be  found  to  make  such  candida- 
tures less  costly.  The  obvious  way  is  to 
amend  the  primary  law  by  inserting  a  section 
limiting  the  amount  that  any  candidate  for  a 
particular  office  can  sp«*nd  in  the  preliminary 
campaign  and  i)roviding  for  the  publi<'ation 
by  each  candidate  of  an  it-cMiuzed  (*x])ensc  ac- 
count. Jf  such  an  amendment  is  not  passed 
by  the  next  Legislature  it  will  certainly  be 
proposed  by  initiative  petition,  and  be  adopted 
at  the  general  election  in  1 908.  So  there  is 
every  prospect  of  tlie  spee^ly  correction  of  the 
primarjr  law  in  it?  one  noticeably  weak  feature. 


NEW    WAY    OK    CHOOSING    UNITED    STATES 
SENATORS. 

The  most  interesting  thing  about  the  Oi 
gon  primary-election  law  is    its  unique  pr 
vision  for  nominating  and  electing  candidate 
for  the  United  States  Senate*.     The  people  c 
Oregon  had   suffered  so  much  from  legisla 
tive  *' hold-ups"  engineered  in  th(»  interest  o 
tiiis  or  that  Senatorial  candidate,   from   the 
enforced  loss  of  a  part  of  their  rightful  repre- 
sentation in  ('ongress,  and  in  other  ways  well . 
known  to  those  familiar   with    the    modern 
process  of  electing  Senators  that  they  were 
determined,  if  possible,  to  abolish  this  gigan- 
tic evil  without  waiting  for  an  amendment  to 
the  national  constitution.     The  method  is  as 
follows  :   Each  party  nominates  its  candidate 
at  the  primary  election  ;  the  names  of  these 
candidates  then  go  on  the  State  ticket  and 
are  voted  on  at  the  general   election.     The 
one  receiving  the  plurality  is  proclaimed  as 
tlie  choice  of  the  people. 

Now,  it  might  be  supposed  that,  since  the 
United  States  Constitution  vests  the  election 
of  United  States  Senators  in  the  State  legis- 
latures, this  election  by  the  people  would 
necessarily  be  regarded  as  merely  a  nomina- 
tion or  recommendation  .of  the  candidate  to 
the  Legislature.  Hut  such  is  not  the  fact ;  it 
is,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  an  actual  election. 
Kor  under  the  primary  law  the  people  may, 
in  nominating  men  to  become  members  of 
the  Legislature,  pledge  them  in  writing  as 
follows  : 

I  further  8tate  to  the  people  of  Oregon,  as  well  an 
to  the  people  of  my  legislative  district,  that  during 
my  term  of  office  I  will  Always  vote  for  that  candl- 
dat«  for  United  States  Senator  in  Congress  who  han 
received  the  highest  number  of  tlie  people's  rotes 
fur  that  position  at  the  general  election  next  pre- 
ceding the  election  of  a  Senator  in  Congress,  without 
regard  to  my  indiyid^U  preference. 

The  law  states  thiif<*  I  f  the  candidate  should 
l)e  unwilling  to  sign  the  above  statemont 
(called  "  Statement  No.  1  '*),  then  he  may  sign 
the  following  statement  as  a  part  of  his  peti- 
tion ("Statement  No.  2")  : 

During  my  term  of  office  I  shall  consider  the  vote 
of  the  {people  for  United  States  Senator  in  Congrem 
AM  nothing  more  than  a  recommendation,  which  I 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  wholly  disregard,  if  the  reason 
for  doing  so  seems  to  me  to  lie  sufficient. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  in  the 
])resent  state  of  public  opinion  very  few  can- 
didates saw  fit,  at  the  recent  primary  election, 
to  sign  Statement  No.  2.  A  goodly  number 
of  Kepublici^ns  signed  »  modified  SUtemeilt 
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Ko.  1.  agreeing  to  vote  for  tbo  Hepnhlican 
▼otere'  choice  ;  but  so  jiopular  was  Statoiiiciit 
.No.  1  tbat  the  man  wiio  refused  to  sign  it 
was  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  as  against  a 
competitor  who  signed  it.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Jonathan  Bourne,  one  of  tlie  Republican  can- 
didates for  United  States  Senator,  made  the 
principle  of  Suitement  No.  1  the  issue  in  liis 
campai|Eni,  sending  out  numerous  circulars 
explaining  and  defending  tliat  feature  of  the 
primary  law.  Tlie  net  result  of  the  election 
i<  that  forty-six  of  tlie  Senators  and  liepre- 
e"nutive8  choe'.*n  to  the  next  Legislative  As- 
»-nibly  are  **  Statement  No.  1 "  men.  whicli 
makes  a  majority  of  one  on  joint  ballot  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  fiftcien  Senators,  elected 
two  yean  ago,  hold  over  till  the  next  election 
and  were  not  affected  by  the  recent  canipaign. 

A  BIKATOR  VI RTF  ALLY  KLECTED  BY  THE  I'KOPLE. 

Mr.  Bourne  was  noininateii  by  the  Rcpub- 
lieaiia  at  the  primary  election,  and  was  elected 
in  June  by  a  small  plurality  over  his  DtMuo- 
cnlic  rivaL  Senator  Gearin.  It  is  therefore 
expected  that  immediately  after  organization 
tiw  Legislative  Assembly  will  formally  elect 
him  to  the  office  of  United  States  Senator, 
thas  Ktiling  tlie  Senatorial  question  the  first 
daj  of  the  session,  at  noon,  instead  of  the  last 
dav.  at  midnight,  as  has  been  the  rule  hereto- 
fore. The  effect  of  this  '*  Statement  No.  I  " 
principle  is  to  make  the  Legislatura  a  mere 
initniment  for  registering  the  popular  choice 
for  the  United  States  Senate,  exactly  as  th% 
Electoral  College  has  long  been  the  instru- 
ment for  registering  the  popular  choice  for 
Pimdent,  and  not  a  body  possessing  inde- 
poident  electoral  powers,  as  was  intended  by 
the  IrameiB  of  the  Constitution.  To  be  sure, 
the  election  of  Senators  is  only  an  incidental 
foBCtion  of  l^islatures;  their  members  are 
cfaowii,  oonally  after  keen  party  contests,  with 
•Dme  reference  to  the  position  of  the  i>arties 
cm  gBeaeral  questions  of  legislation.  A  legis- 
Utvrs  is  likely  to  be  either  Republi(*an  or 
Itemocratic ;  in  Oregon,  it  is  almost  certain 
to  le  Republican,  and  it  has  been  objected  to 
^^tatnnent  No.  1  that  it  makes  no  allowance 
fur  a  possible  discrepancy  between  the  poli- 
tic! of  the  people's  choice  for  Senator  and* 
tuu  of  tlie  legislative  majority. 

xo  '< hold-ups"  attkmptkd. 

For  example,  had  Senator  Gearin  received 
>  plarslity  at  the  recent  election, — and  he 
laded  le»  than  thirty-two  hundred  votes  of 
harisg  a  plarality  over  Bourne, — wouhl  the 
UpilitarB^  in  which  eighty-three  members  are 


Republicans  and  only  seven  Democrats,  have 
given  him  the  offic*?  at  the  people's  behest? 
TIh;  (juostion  cannot  b<»  answcM-ed,  because  the 
contingency  has  not  arisen  ;  but  so  long  as 
the  t(!inper  of  the  <  )regon  people  remains  as 
at  present  wo  niny  frel  sure  that  no  Senatorial 
*' hold-up  "  will  be  atreinpted.  Already  one 
hears  expressed  the  sentiment  that  unless  the 
legislators  redeem  their  pledges  in  good  faith 
an  initiative  amendment  will  be  adopted  giv- 
ing constituencies  the  j)ower  to  recall  tlieir 
representatives  (luring  the  session  and  substi- 
tute othi^rs  in  their  places.  With  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  j>ower8  in  their  hands^ 
tl:e  people  can,  if  they  desire,  coi'rce  the  Leg- 
islature into  doing  their  bidding,  even  to  the 
point  of  electing  a  Senator  of  the  opposiUj  \to- 
litical  faith  to  that  of  the  legislative  majority. 
The  whole  question  turns  on  the  principle  that 
under  the  op(»ration  of  Statement  No.  1  the 
individual  member  of  the  Legislature  abdicates 
his  electoral  function  in  favor  of  the  i)eople  ; 
and  his  pledge  ought  to  bo  just  as  Idnding 
when  the  candidate  chosen  is  of  the  minority 
])arty  as  when  he  is  of  the  majority.  In  a 
few  months  the  Legislature  will  carry  to  a 
conclusion  the  first  trial  of  the  Oregon  method 
of  electing  Senators;  if  it  works  as  antici- 
pated. Oregon  will  have  score<l  a  political  tri- 
umph of  tlie  first  magnitude. 

VOTING    ON    UX^AL    OPTION,   WOMAN    SUFFKAOE, 
ANU    OTHKK    PROPOSITIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  primary-election  law,  the 
l)eople  voted,  in  1IM)4,  on  an  initiative  measure 
called  the  *'  local-option  liquor  law,"  for  en- 
abling the  people  of  counties,  precincts,  and 
districts  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicants  as 
l)everages.  The  bill  was  j>roposed  by  the 
Anti- Saloon  League,  and  was  carried  by  a 
substantial  majority.  With  the  encourage- 
ment of  this  law,  the  temperance  element  has 
become  extremely  active  in  Oregon  ])olitics. 
One  county  and  a  number  of  smaller  districts 
were  cleared  of  saloons  prior  to  the  recent 
election,  while  at  that  time  eight  counties 
•*went  dry,"  as  the  expression  is  here,  and  a 
total  of  more  than  two  hundred  salocms, 
according  to  one  estimate,  will  be  closed  in 
consetpienee.  The  liquor  dealers  proposed 
an  initiative  law  professing  to  amend,  but 
actually  designed  to  repeal,  tln^  local  option 
law,  and  this  the  peo])le  vot«'d  down  by  a 
large  majority,  as  apjn^ars  from  unofficial 
retu  rns. 

Ten  other  measun'S  were  voted  on  at  the 
June  election,  live  of  them  being  constitu- 
tional aniendments,  four  proposeil  laws,  and 
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one  the  gem»ral  ftpproi)riatioii  Mil  passed  by 
the  last  Legislature,  whicli  \v<'iit  to  the  people 
on  petition,  iimler  the  referendum,  for  approv- 
al or  rejection.  There  was  an  e(|ualsuffrap:e 
aTuendment,  a  bill  f(»r  the  purchase  by  the 
State  of  a  certain  toll  road  across  the  Cascades, 
an  anti-pass  bill,  a  bill  for  taxinir  gross  earn- 
ings of  sleeping-car  coinpanievS,  refrigerator- 
car  companies,  and  oil  companies  ;  another 
for  taxing  gross  earnings  of  express  com- 
panies, telegraph  companies,  and  telephone 
companies  ;  a  constitutional  aimmdment  api)ly- 
ing  the  'initiative  and  referendum  to  local, 
special,  and  municipal  laws  an<l  parts  of  laws  ; 
one  for  giving  cities  and  towns  sole  power  to 
enact  and  amend  their  charters,  another  pro- 
viding that  the  State  printer's  salary  can  be 
fixed  at  any  time,  and,  lastly,  an  amendment 
providing  a  new  method  of  amending  the 
State  constitution. 

OBJECT-LESSONS    IN    SKLF-GOVKRNMENT. 

The  way  in  which  this  formidable  list  of 
subjects  was  dealt  with  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  Oregon  electorate.  Several  of  the 
measures,  like  equal  suffrage,  the  local-option 
amendment,  and  the  toll-road  bill,  were  de- 
feated by  majorities  ranging  from  about  7.500 
to  10,000  ;  the  others  were  carried  by  from 
15,000  to  30,000.  In  no  case  was  there  in- 
difference ;  everything  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  ordinary  voter  studied  the  questions  pn>- 
posed,  made  up  his  mind  before  going  to  the 
polls,  and  voted  independently  on  all  tlni 
propositions  placed  before  liim.  The  meas- 
ures have  provoked  a  vast  deal  of  discussion  ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  for  a  number  of 
months  past  the  people  of  Oregon  have  all 
been  more  or  less  actively  engaged  in  the 
business  of  legislation.  The  educational  Ih'uc- 
fits  inci<lent  to  the  system  are  bound  to  be 
very  important.  With  a  change  in  the  initia- 
tive law  perfecting  the  method  of  distributing 
copies  of  proposed  measures  to  the  voters, 
there  is  no  reason  why  every  farmers'  club, 
labor  union,  antl  lyceum  in  the  State  cannot 
become  in  effect  a  miniature  legislative  assem- 
bly.    In  this  way  the  interests  of  all  sections 


and  all  classes  of  the  people  &re  bourn; 
ceive  attention  ;  measures  will  l.>e  pr 
for  submission  to  the  local  represent 
and  others  to  go  before  the  people 
general  elections.  Already  there  is  nin 
cussion  of  new  reforms, — the  correct 
defects  in  the  primary  law,  the  creatio 
many  representative  districts  as  there  a 
resentatives  in  the  Legislature,  a  law 
cities  and  legislative  districts  the  po 
ri'call  ofiicers  for  cause  ;  some  go  ao  fa 
suggest  the  adoption  of  the  English  pri 
which  allows  a  constituency  to  select  i1 
didate  for  the  Legislature  from  any  part 
State,  and  allows  men  to  seek  election 
eral  constituencies  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  return  of  all  the  most  desirable 
lators. 

ABSENCE    OF    RADICALISM. 

But,  with  all  this  political  activity,  tl 
no  evidence  of  dangerously  radical  tend 
The  iKiople  want  to  make  their  governn 
perfect  as  possible,  but  are  not  ditpo 
hurry  the  process  unduly.  The  recen 
tion,  intleed,  revealed  in  a  striking  ii 
their  conservative  disposition.  The  de 
the  equal-suffrage  amendment,  and  thf 
majority  in  favor  of  the  general  appi-op 
bill,  which  was  almost  universally  dent 
wht^n  passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  ar 
tratiims  in  ] Joint.  So  far  from  the  ini 
and  referendum  endangering  tlie  stab; 
our  institutions,  they  are  likely  to  at 
sobering  and  steadying  influence  upon 
tire  electorate  J. 

In  conclusion,  we  remark  among  t1 
gon  i»eople  a  genuine  joy  at  the  discoi 
their  p«>litical  capabilities.  Ropresej 
governmtmt  is  good,  but  there  is  an  ex 
tion  in  direct  particii>ation  in  law-mi 
the  interest  is  sharpened,  the  intelligf 
quickened,  moral  susceptibilities  areffti 
The  Oregon  ]>eople  arc  convinced  that 
double  form  of  government,  partly  rep 
ative  and  partly  direct,  they  have  diaei 
the  true  solution  of  the  problem  of  M 
ernment  in  our  American  States. 


I 
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rrbJfi  view  sliiiws  une  of  RUi*?*  popular  dHvewaya*) 


RIO  JANEIRO:  SCENE  OF  THE  PAN-AMERICAN 

CONFERENCE. 


BY  JOHN  BARRETT. 


LL  Aiiiericii  kaa  its  eyes  now  centered 

I   liio  JaUf^ro.     The  Pan-A  rnerican 

is  tliere  in  sesaion,  and  Secrf^tary 

s   tliis  gr^at  eapitiil  of  Brazil  tiie 

ng  point  in  his  epocli-making  visit 

America.     What   is  done   at   this 

ATtierican  statesmen  will  lm?e  a 

_r  effect  on  the   rt4»tion&  of   the 

^,.teji  with  Iter  sister  Latin  republics, 

no   more   importunt   foreig^n    fiekl 

.      ir  generous  attention  and  thorinigh 

.S<mth  America,      iliu  Jiineirt^  not 

'  scene  of  tins  conference,  liut  as 

.  f!iji  of  the  gnmtest  Latin  republic, 

d  interest. 

v  n  in  North  America  con- 

Ifm^tl   iQ  gL*nc^ral  antl  Bio  Janeiro  in 

It  would  he  an  international  bless- 

-Hfidfl  of  our  representative  citizens 

accompaiiy  our  delegates  to  the  Pan* 


American  Conference,  and  so  not  only  make 
the  acqiiaintanet.^  of  Brazilian  people,  hut  ac- 
quire knowledge  of  tlje  vast  resources  and 
potentialities  of  our  powerful  southern  neigh- 
bor and  ally.  Notwithstanding  tlie  intelli- 
gence  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine,  1  doubt 
if  many  of  tiiem  realised  that  Braxil  is  large- 
than  the  Tnited  States  proper,  not  including 
Alaska  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  Brazil  has 
more  solid  or  unbroken  area  than  the  United 
States.  Again,  it  is  not  appieeiated  that  iiio 
Janeiro,  the  beautiful  and  unique  capital,  has 
now  a  population  exr*?eding  « ight  liundretl 
thousand,  and  is  destined  to  run  Buenos  Ay  res, 
the  audjitious  metropolis  of  Argentina,  ti  c  lose 
race  to  be  the  pre»nier  city  of  Latin  America* 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  Rio  Janeiro 
is  growing  as  fast  as  any  place  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  sole  exceptions  of  New  York 
and    Chicago.     To-day  it   ranks  as  the  fifth 
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city  of  the  new  world,  following  close  after 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Buenos 
Ayres. 

RIO'S    WONDERFUL    HARBOR. 

Perhaps  the  one  thing  that  is  universally 
known  about  Kio  is  that  it  is  located  on  a  mag- 
nificent harbor,  or  bay.  Nearly  every  school- 
child  studying  geography  learns  and  remem- 
bers this  fact.  The  imagination  and  picture 
of  this  location  as  conceived  in  the  mind  of 
every  person  are,  however,  surpassed  by  the 
actual  scene  itself.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  journey  around  this  great  world  of  ours 
three  times,  visiting  nearly  every  important 
country  and  port,  and  I  can  testify  in  all  truth 
that  no  other  seaport  can  equal  it  in  grand, 
impressive,  and  yet  practical  beauty.  It  is 
worth  the  trip  from  the  United  States  or 
Europe  to  Rio  just  to  see  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor,  and  then  the  bay  and  city  standing 
in  ideal  relation  to  each  other,  even  if  one 
cannot  enter  and  enjoy  the  town  itself.  San 
Francisco,  Sydney,  Cape  Town,  Gibraltar, 
Hongkong,  and  our  New  York  have  harbors 
or  bays  that  are  famous  for  th^ir  charm,  but 
Rio  Janeiro  is  in  a  class  of  natural  and  incom- 
parable beauty  by  itself  which  none  of  the 
others  can  rival. 

If  the  reader  is  skeptical  of  my  descrip- 
tion, but  can  afford  to  travel  a  little,  let  him 
make  a  trip  to  South  America,  going  first  to 
Rio,  then  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Santiago  in 
the  south,  and,  finally,  up  the  west  coast  via 
Lima  and  Panama  to  New  York.  He  can 
easily  accomplish  the  journey  in  three  months, 
and  he  will  deem  himself  at  the  end  better 
rewarded  than  if  he  had  spent  that  time  in 
Europe.  Fair  passenger  accommodations  on 
small  steaniei*8  direct  from  New  York  to  Rio 
Janeiro  can  be  obtained  once  a  month,  but 
large,  elegant,  and  fast  steamships  are  leaving 
different  European  ports  nearly  every  day  for 
Rio  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Possibly  the  most 
comfortable  route  would  therefore  be  via  Eu- 
rope. The  trip  from  New  York  or  Southamp- 
ton to  Rio  requires  about  fourteen  days,  with 
occasional  and  interesting  stops  at  interven- 
ing points. 

The  awe  and  admiration,  the  e.xpressions 
of  wonder  and  surprise,  that  are  inspired  in 
the  eyes  and  words  of  the  visitor  entering 
Rio  bay  as  ho  looks  upon  the  glorious  land- 
scape of  mountain  and  water  are  sustained 
by  tlie  vii'W  oi  the  city  itself  and  acquaint- 
ance witli  its  ft'atures  and  surroundings.  Na- 
ture is  flagrantly  prodigal  with  Rio  Janeiro, 
and   her  people  not  only  realize   it,  but  im- 


prove what  nature  has  given  them.  Possessed 
already  of  a  magnificent  anchorage  antl  splen- 
did facilities  for  shipping,  the  government  is 
spending  a  score  of  millions  of  dollars  in  con- 
structing docks,  concrete  basins,  warehouses, 
and  piers  that  will  hold  the  steamships  and 
sailing  vessels  of  the  world.  Surrounding 
the  sides  and  back  of  the  city,  in  contrast  to 
the  calm  waters  of  the  bay,  are  precipitous 
and  lofty  mountains  towering  almost  three 
thousand  feet  directly  above  the  city,  and  pro- 
viding, not  only  wonderland  views,  but  invig- 
orating breezes  and  health  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  warm  city  below.  These  have  been 
conquered  and  utilized  by  the  practical  Bra- 
zilians through  means  of  easy  and  rapid  me- 
chanical ascent  until  their  very  peaks  and 
tree- embowered  sides  are  as  much  a  part  of 
the  city's  attractions^as  its  church -towers  and 
pretty  parks  and  boulevards.  If  the  chief 
peak  of  the  Catskills  ran  right  up  into  the 
air  from  Central  Park,  and  there  were  a  cable 
road  to  carry  aloft  the  beat-suffering  New 
Yorkers,  there  would  be  almost  a  counter- 
part of  Rio  Janeiro  and  Corcovado. 

CLIMATIC    CONDITIONS. 

This  reference  to  warmth  suggests  passing 
comment  upon  the  climate  and  healtli  condi- 
tions of  Rio.  Probably  no  other  city  on  the 
western  hemisphere  has  been  more  misrepre- 
sented in  this  respect.  Rio  is  often  pictured 
as  a  steaming  tropical  city,  with  continued 
torrid  heat  and  frequent  scourges  of  yellow 
fever.  This  description  is  not  founded  on 
fact.  Rio  is  thirteen  hundred  miles  south  of 
the  equator  and  on  the  edge  of  the  temperate 
zone.  Its  position  corresponds  to  that  of 
Havana,  north  of  the  equator.  The  seasons 
are  reversed,  and  for  several  months  of  the 
year — from  May  to  October,  the  winter  period 
— the  heat  is  seldom  oppressive,  while  in  the 
other  months  the  breezes  from  the  sea  make 
the  nights  cool.  There  is  always  at  hand 
immediate  escape  by  water  to  the  many  islands 
of  the  bay,  and  by  land  to  the  numerous  high 
points  on  the  overhanging  mountains.  The 
death  rate  is  surprisingly  lov/,  and  yellow 
fever,  while  often  existing,  seldom  reaches 
the  proj)ortion  of  an  epidemic  or  attacks  the  ' 
well-to-do  classes.  The  careful  sanitary  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  and  its  excel- 
lent hospitals  aid  materially  in  reducing  the 
spread  of  any  disease  to  a  minimum.  Nobody 
need  stay  away  from  Rio  for  fear  of  heat, 
yellow  fever,  or  general  discomfort. 

Then    there    is   beautiful,    fascinating   Pe- 
tropolis,  about  thirty  miles  distant  and  three 
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IIKAUTirUU   KAfM-INATINti   l»KTIU>lMil.IH-  TIllllTY  MILU8  FROM  UIO,  AND  THE  HOME  OF  THE  DIPLOMATIC  COUPS. 


tiiuiiHainl  liM't.  hijrlinr,  t'liMily  iu'C(i8«il»lo  l»y  rail, 
wIm*!'!'  ilif  rliiiuiU;  imd  njitiinil  Hiirn)Uii«liiiir8 
iii'i»  iihijosl  iilrjil.  rion^  tlic»  diplomatic  corps 
liHVt'  IJM'ir  liniium  and  oflici's.  and  onjny  11  fp 
as  if  Liicy  wrro  Kpendin^  tin*  MUiiniu'r  at  Xcw- 
[HH't.  or  Kt'iiox.  ItH  capacious  palaces,  hand- 
H«ini<«  rrKitlriircK.  public  buildings,  pivtty  ^ar- 
dcuH.  plt'asinj;  tlriv«»H.  restful  paths,  and  silviTy 
MtrtMunH,  all  ^raci'fully  and  contentedly  situat- 
<'d  amid  e.\«|ui»iti'ly  venlured  hills  and  moun- 
tains. mak<'  it  a  spot  always  to  !»«•  hapi>ily  re- 
nuMnluTed  l»y  those  wh»»  have  lived  there  or 
visileil  its  uniijue  hu'Mlity  and  enviri»nment.. 

AN    niSTi>IMe    f'lTY. 

When  Secretary  Koot  and  the  deleirates  of 
the  I'niled  States  to  the  Pan- American  C.u- 
frrenceset  fiM^t  within  the  hospiiaMe  limits  t.f 
llio  Janeiro  they  will  he  ihe  p:ufsis  of  a  city 
whi»st»  histi»ry  pM»8  hack  with  proud  reconl 
three  and  one- half  centuries.  F»»unded.  in 
l,"n;t;.  l.y  Kstacio  de  S;i.  it  has  evor  been  the 
sctMie  of  liisti^ry  makini;  events.  \V1  nether  as  a 
srnple  provincial  town,  as  the  te!ii)»orary  seal 
I''/  tlie  l\'rtULruese  crowTi.  as  ilu-  i.omi-  «•;■  the 
b::'iliant  court  of  an  iniiepeuvien:  e:i.j»ire.  or, 
lina'.iy.  as  v.w  pvospe:'.'U<  capiia!  --f  a  miir:.iy 
ri"'ui»'i'i*\  ii  'as  r:::-iirc»i  n-ost  C"ns:U''Uoiis.y  in 
I'.i'  .ii^volopiiii'n:  «•■■  i;'.i' new  worM.  T;.f  \\\y^ 
nuMit    i'.»'  \  <'.:oi-   'a:uis  fro:*.;  :.:>  s'.eanv-r  and 


of  K'«'  .'ar.ri'o 
ovi'vx  w  !;c:-c  :;v 


'  >: reels,  ave; 


an  :  varks 


•s  >r:u."k  wi:*:  th.t^  ::itV.;ence 
i:;e    :»eoi»le  of  t'.e  l.'.stL^'ii'a'. 


aclii<;Vfments  of  Hrazilian  patriotism.  Tlic 
nomenclature  of  i)ublic  thoroughfares  and 
places  is  essentially  inspiretl  by  love  of  coun- 
try. an<l  is  a  constant  lesson  in  reverence  of  the 
noble  past  for  the  youth  of  the  land.  Sucli 
street  and  park  names  as  Sete  de  Setembro. 
J{ua  Riachuelo,  Uua  X'oluntarios  de  Patria, 
Pra<;a  de  Hepublica.  Pra9a  Tiradente,  Place 
l.")  de  Noveml>re,  and  many  others  of  kindred 
si^nilicauce  illustrate  this  cliaracteristic.  The 
city  abounds,  also,  in  dignified  and  imposing 
memorials  to  the  heroes  of  tlie  nation's  achieve- 
ments, and  these  are  all  well  executed.  The 
Hrazilian  has  an  4ftistic  temperament  that  wi!l 
not  permit  of  tin*  erection  of  such  statuarvas 
is  often  seen,  in  our  North  American  cities. 
The  sculptor  has  perpetuateil  in  Hio  by  hand- 
sonu*  statues  and  monuments  the  memory  of 
tlie  lirst  Doni  Pedro,  of  l)om  .li^se  Boniiaoio 
lie  Andrada  e  Silva.  General  ( >sorio.  r»u«jue 
de  Taxias.  and  others  of  worthy  prominence. 

K.\Mors    STIJKKTS.    BUILIUXGS,    AXD    PIBLIC 
WOKKS. 

Hio  Janeiro  is  never  monotonous,  but  al- 
ways interesting.  Ix^cause  of  its  vari»'iy  of 
streets,  arch. itectu re.  and  scenes.  In  ii::s  wav 
it  esca •.••»$  the  fault  of  most  Latin-An:er;oan 
Towns.  wlirP'  each  street  ani  liuildin^  1  oks 
!:ke  a'l"  others.  Wliile  the  pred^  minun:  s:y".e 
ei  t!:'rough  fares  is  narrow,  there  are  s.vt-ral 
wi.le  avenues,  and  the  intention  of  ti.e  g-.«vem- 
v.;ent  is  :o  broaden  more  as  fast  as  :t  can  l« 
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\hue  without  tuo  great  a  burden  of  taxation. 
Tt.«'  new  A  venida  ('eiitral,  construc-tiMl  through 
:'.»•  ::eart  of  tli«  city  to  tlie  water  line  of 
•i*  liay.  is  destined  to  l»o  one  of  the  most 
e;it:ti:ui  streets  in  the  world.  It  has  been 
:■  iiit  at  au  enormous  cost,  due  to  purcliasing 
).ii'\  Tearing  duwn  thousands  of  houses,  but, 
!i"T  that  it  la  done,  everybody  is  proud  of 
i«  handsome  ami  metr(»poiit:iu  expanse.  All 
••uildings  fa<.'ing  upon  the  A  venida  Central 
it.ast  be  approved  by  the  govi»rninent  briih  in 
o^tind  architecture,  witli  tlur  rifsult  timt  its 
entire  length  will  eventualiy  ]>resent  an  liiir- 
niooious  and  beautiful  appearance,  likr  the 
jT^  avenues  of  Taris  and  Heriiu.  A  n(?w 
hotel  ii  about  to  be  constructed  that  will 
K^oal  the  best  caravansaries  of  the  rnil4;d 
?^e9  and  Kiirope.  while  many  new  public 
i'BiIdinga^  opera  houses,  theaters.  fasliinnaMe 
stores,  clab«,  etc.,  will  l»e  locatcMl  up<>n  its 
WlK>m6  aides. 

The  Rua  Ouvidor  is  possibly  the  nmst  en- 
t^TUining  street  for  the  jwissing  traveler.  So 
urn»v  that  no  vehicles  are  allowcfd  t(>  pass 
r r-ULrh  it,  ami  that  the  people  <an*  almost 
>  Sk- hands  across  its  wiiltli  fr<>m  balcony  to 
-^iiv.  it  is,  perhaps,  the  princij^al  shopping, 
:i::.irj! ::»;.  club,  an-i  political  ci'nt«'r  of  the 
■■■::  1"  lis.  I']»un  it  are  many  oi  tin?  smart- 
»•••  *ii'  jK.  influential  banks,  and  popular  clubs. 
ii^'v  men  jiathor  to  discuss  the  news  of  th«* 
•i;-y  :iii  1  ri.wi,sid«'r  tiie  latest  p»»litical.  social, 
i»:. .  ;ii  jH'ial  r».'i.wirts.  P»efon*  the  govcrnni»'nt 
<.'i  --iiii  \\n*'i*  a  new  policy  tin-re  are  always 
r.:.  >  .11  advance  t'>  Ik?  heanl  on  the  Kua 
<^:■.:■.r.  \vl.ile  the  final  conclusion  of  the 
^  r -I  .i*u;iiiy  d«'cid»s  whether  such  policy 
*  .  •»  a  siji-ci'ss  or  a  failure.  If  the  Una  On- 
>•  :  r  ^' -.'aks  well  of  a  statesman,  financier. 
'-  c  an:,  aclor,  or  artist,  his  fanie  is  assun-d  ; 
:  -s  v»T  lict  is  adverse,  he  may  as  well  retire 
:■  ::  she  public  gaze.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
iLt  vntiriient  of  Hua  ()uvidor  toward  th«* 
'y'v.\^\  Hiates  may  always  be  favorable,  and 
i-«:  ::i«*  attitufle  of  our  able  <lelegates  at  the 
i'ari  \riiHrican  Conference  may  aid  in  the  <le- 
»>':';  :!i?!il  of  such  s<?ntiment. 

".];- pull  lie,  niunicii>al.  and  national  build- 
^.'><'f  Hio  Janeiro  awaken  the  admiration  of 
"-■r  visitor.  lU»rdering'<«n  the  beautiful  Prara 
•ill"i'i;:,licaare  the  National  Museum,  which 
"*  11  T«.irld-wide  reputation,  the  City  Hall, 
■■'  Mint,  and  the  Grand  Central  liaiUvay 
^'dii -n. — aV.  fine  struictures,  well  adapted  iu 
•-- -  i:i;rp».>8e8.  Others  no  less  notable  in 
'i :?-r.  nt  parts  of  the  city  or  suburbs  are  the 
ac-i^'-me  Catt€le  Palace,  the  residence  of 
■iv  }  resident  of  the  republic  ;  the  Military 


ONE  OF  THE  ROYALrPAI^    AVENTTKS   IN    IIOTAMCAL 
liAflliKNS. 

(Till'  iMirent  \vvv  wan  broiijfht  fn»iii  CuVmi  in  1H((1.) 

Aca«leniy  ;  r<>lytcchnic  School  :  Conscrvalnry 
<jf  Music:  Astronomical  ()})servatory  :  Na- 
tional PrintinLT  <  Mllce  ;  Ilosjiital  Miseric(M*ilia 
and  Insane  Hospital;  I'alaccj  of  Agriculture  ; 
the  Holsa,  tin*  stock  exchange  of  Kin.  and 
iriany  new  edifices  of  jiubjic  and  j)rivate 
ownership  now  in  course  of  c.iiistruj-tion. 
The  churches  oT  this  capital  are  the  most  el«- 
gant  and  c<»stly  in  Latin  America,  and  well 
Worthy  of  inspection.  Possibly  the  m(;re  in- 
teresting, asitle  from  tlie  mas^ivc^  cathedral, 
are  the  C'and4'Iariaan<l  the  Sa«)  Sel)astian.  The 
former,  originally  (M-eeted  in  1  ('»i)i)  and  rebuilt 
in  1775,  can  be  describfil  as  tiiily  ma^^nilic(?nt. 
The  latter,  constructed  al.MHii  the  tinH'  «it'  the 
foundation  of  the  city,  in  l.")«;7.  is  jn-culiariy 
sacrt^l  because  it  holds  tin-  asheji  *>(  the 
found(»r.  himself,  Kslae;n  .le  S;i. 

The  architectural  won«b.'r  of  Kio  is  t:.«'  •«nejit 
( 'arioca  a<{ueduct.  wliieh  stands  tfi-day  as 
strong,  soliil.  and  enduring  as  wlien  buiit  — 
].")(»  years  ago.  Its  styh'  and  finish  reniind 
oiK^  <»f  tiie  old  Honuiii  aqueducts,  and  it  looks 
as  if  it  would  last  as  long  in  the  future  as  they 
have  lasted  in  the  past.     Uy  this  means,  and  by 
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THE  PAPAW    IS  INPir.ENOl'S,  AND  ITS  "VEGETABLE 
PEPSIN'*   KltriT  18  VEUY  POPl'LAR  IN   ItlO. 

i»i«\vsystt'iiis,  KioJjimMrDisnowsupplifilwitliaii 

iiliuinlaiH't'  of  tlu']>uivst  w«t.»M*  that  i.s  a  ])(»\v(M'- 

ftil  iTitlucruT  I'oi*  tlu*  iM'alih  aiul  |»rospt*rity  of 

its   citiztMJS.      (iooil    srwtM'ago    arran,ir«.*ineiits. 

Nvliii'li   ari'  iM'iiiu:  i'i»iitinu- 

jillv     im|H'i»vr«l     ami     rn- 

Iiii'^imI.     supplrnit'iit      llu* 

w  iilri-  woi'ks.  aiMl    furtliiT 

iiisuiT  I ln'  wt'lfaiM'  (>:"  tiu* 

inlml'il.'Hits   of    a    iiuMrop- 

oli:s     ilial     is     sur«*     some 

i\i\\    lo   lircoUH-    a    popular 

\  i-.il  mr;  p«'inl     o:     AnnTi- 

I'M  If-  MU'I    Kuroptaiis  »'.ur- 

,1,1'    iIh'     lli-a.'iliaii    ialiny 

x%  mlrr    iiH'Milis    «'f    .1 UIM'- 

;  ',-|.|iinlM't       Tlif  r\»TlU'nt 

^,1  I  i-fl  .  iU      N\  sh'iii      \v!iiv'li 

I,.,       1 1  .  »  iillv     '  «M'h     rslah- 

|i.  III'. I    III    K'lo   riial'lrs    llu' 

I  Ml  •  I'll   •  ia\  rlrr   or  iialivi' 

I , ,     \  I    il    ra.^.l'iN     all     si'rlU'S 

..I     ml.  ir-.|    «»i     lilul     rraily 

„.  ,1'  .  .    |.»    \  .iiii'Un    distant 

,.,-,  I  i,.ii  I     i'l      li-'^niriHT    or 

|.ii,<iiir  .:.  ,     l»ui     \\     ra  pi  «1 

I  liin   il    !•>    lnM-'^t'  anil   rar- 

ii,it'o    ir.    pii'iVri't'il.    tlirro 

iiio   rvri'    n«aily   tin'   char- 

iK'tnistH'   «*ovrrtMl    two- 


wlioeltTS,  or  ••  TiUnirii'S,'*  to  tak(»  tin*  ])a.>s«'n- 
\^i.'V  spi-i'dily  and  in  fair  comfort  to  his  d«'<ti- 
naticn. 

The  Botanical  (iardt'ii  is  the  --.sliow  ])ia<:e" 
of  Hio  ..laiU'iro  jiroptM*.  'Die  fituiiont  of  Da 
tur(;"s  varit:*d  prod  net  iv<'ness  can  InM'e  satisfy 
his  admiration  of  l.»oautiful.  exquisite  and  rare 
llora.  while  the  layman  never  tires  of  the 
charm  (.)f  tin?  plants,  llowers.  shruhs.  and  trees. 
We  liave  nothing  in  the  United  Stai(»s  to  <'oi:;- 
pare  with  it,  and  I  have  met  many  Anirrii-an 
and  ?]urc»pean  botanists  who  liave  trav«*h'.:  lo 
IJio  Jam-in »  for  no  otijer  purpos«'  than  t-'  j-ur- 
sue  tln'ir  researches  in  its  attractive  1  in; its. 
Its  Avenue  (»f  I\^dms  has  l»een  so  oftf-n  pic- 
tured that  this  feature  of  the  capital  is  almost 
as  well  kn'.»wn  as  the  famous  harl»<>r.  hut  a 
view  of  it  suri)asses  the  impression  made  hy 
photographs.  Tli(?  garden  is  laiij  out  witii 
taste,  so  that  the  hest  effect  is  ])roduced.  Tli.* 
mingling  of  lakes  and  lagf>ons,  narn-w  paths 
and  wide  avenues,  lofty  ti'eesand  low  j. hints. 
•  •jx'n  lawn  and  thick  jnngh*,  is  so  w^dl  d.»j,».* 
that  tljc  waii(h>r«'r  thi-ough  its  windings  is 
always  fascinated  t>y  his  surnamdings. 

ATTHACTIVK    SlKriJHS. 

'i'hr?  suhiirhs  of  Kio  are  its  salvation  in  t'lO 
hotter  months.  They  are  so  located  and  oL 
such  kind  that  they  srem  to  he  especially  in- 
tended for  theii-  purposi'  hy  the  Cn^ator.  The 
high   ground,  rising  in  all  directii>ns  l.»ack  oi 


THE  FAMOUS  TAMARUKA  PALM. 

(Ill  the  Botanical  Garden,  it  reachcwa  height  of  over  twenty  feet.) 
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:•:•  riry.  pr«»vivii-s  cool  sites 
r  s^iiuri'iiu  towns,  villas, 
..'i  ji":*-]?.  T)o\vn  the  ra- 
■.:if<  aijil  til  rou  ^rh  the 
--';ir>  .':'  th«*>i»  hills  and 
I-  n.tniii?  How  nt'ver-t'jiil- 
:.L'  >tr»'ani?  of  water,  wliile 
■•::■  >!-'j.'ii:.Lr  si<l«*s  are  Cuv- 

-  I  ^i'l-  irivfii  anil  t»vor- 
'.:]:_:    vt.'ireTati"n.     trees, 

■■.■:   ^' •■uif:-ery.      ("tirrnva- 
•  li..'.  ..'M,   Sinra  Tlit'resa, 

.  "r:-:;.-;i    ::?V  Wnnls  with 

v.  ■ '.  li..  r.ni'v.rt-  in  Uio, 
■. ".  :■  '•  un'. '.;.-k  V  person 
:..  .s  :n  ••n.-'-y  iIm*  view 
::  I  ■:::■  f  t":.«  s»'  nei,Lrlihor- 
j  :  r.:iTiiiiis  nii.ss»*s  oneof 
■  •  j-:ii:ilf>t  panni-anias  of 
'.  ■■•  ■•'  1.  Th''  ]»oint  most 
•  .V  ;.\i!i-i  t'onini"n!y  visited 

-  ■  ■    >  .:Mp..it  <'f  ('«»rc'>va- 

::  iikJii^na^e  cannot  <le- 
'■•:.»■  : :  I  ri  ijn  i  fi  ce n ce  an d 
,;  7  .:  tiie  scene  that 
'  -••:-.  rlie  eye  in  all  di- 
•  ■•>  <  »ne  can  gaze  and 
Hi.-  :  r  li-'Urs  an«i  repeat 
::.r.-.:.oni  inn  ally  without 
^-.-.:j  >."?.  Heh'W  lie  tho 
."  .'  ::y.  rl.e  nrajestic  ]>ay, 
:^  ::i : ■"!?:!! ;r  entrance,  the 
.;:..rr  ri*  ;rraceful  islands, 
r  :^-  i-Viind  on  one  side  is 
f-'.-aii  Atlantic,  and  on 
:•'   •i-vr  the   far  swe(»p  of 

-  ;j:.'i;ntainoiis  mainland. 
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TRK  MANGO  TREK  WAH  INTHOIirCKIi  INTO  AMKUICA   FUOM  THK  FAIt   EAST.   A.M» 
IN  THE  BOTANICAL  UAUDKN  SOME  W(»NI)KIIFL'L  SPECIMENS  AHE  SHOWN. 


THE    BRAZILIAN    rUESK. 

V*'..ile  an  article  of  this  kind  must  neces- 
a':!y  ':-•?  only  a  cursory  sketch,  it  would 
ij»""'ivc«  complete  without  reference  to  the 
jT't?  of  Kio  de  Janeiro.  The  J'tnud  (In  Com- 
'•'.-r.Vi  contests  with  La  Prtntint  oi  Hueno.^ 
Arrea  the  first  position  among  South  .\mer- 
icu  nevspapers.  It  is  a  powerful,  hrilli<ant- 
1t  editsd  daily,  and  has  a  large  circulation 
liiroBgiKMit  all  Brazil.  Its  editor  is  one  of 
lito  beifr-lEaown  men  in  Latin  America,  I)r. 
Jw^  Carlos  Rodrigues.  Among  other  well- 
InosBsad  popular  papers  are  the  Jnntaf  *Jo 
AwZ,  O  -Paiz,  and  Gnzeta  da  Tarfh.  The 
Ming  literary  publication  is  the  Rtiistti  Urn- 
:*2ar«.  vhich  has  a  standing  in  Europe  and 
tiie  United  States  as  well  as  in  South  America. 


Foreign  or  English  interests  an;  represented  " 
by  the   lirnrJh'mi    Rm'vir  and   the    Ul"   X*  us, 
which    are   well    conducted    and    <levoted    Xo 
their  purpose. 

1  wish,  further,  in  closing  tt>  add  a  word  in 
appreciation  of  tlie  present  ambassador  ol" 
P>razil  to  Washington,  l)r.  Joa(iuini  Xabu<'o. 
In  all  my  diplomatic  experience  in  tin*  various 
j»arts  of  the  worl'l  I  have  ne^rr  met  a  man  in 
the  l<»reign  service  of  his  nation  who  bj-ttt-r 
rei^resi-nted  iht^  i)rogressive.  cultun'<i  eh-iiMMil 
of  his  land.  His  success  in  Washington  con- 
firms this  estiiuatt*.  lUit  I>razil  has  an  un- 
usual prop(M*ti«.)n  of  able,  highly  eduratrd 
statesmen,  an«l  S<'Ci-i-tary  Root  will  find  as 
brilliant  and  in  ten-sting  colaborers  for  inter- 
national concord  in  liio  Janeiro  as  he  could 
meet  in  London.  Taris.  or  Berlin. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  BRAZIL.  THE  GREAT 
REPUBLIC    OF    THE    TROPICS, 

BY  G.  M.  L.  BROWN  AND  FRANKLIN  ADAMS. 


SINCE  an  immoflymt*?  \im  of  tlie  9tti[>erla- 

present  tltiy  writer,  find  eiitice  super  la  tivi^s  wiil 
be  foiiiitl  in  abundaiico  hernia,  it  may  be  well 
to  Btate  at  th^  outset  timl  in  no  instance  hnvi^ 
we  atteinptetl  to  tn^ercinpliasixe  the  marvel- 
ous, nor  do  wo  knowingly  exaggerate.  In* 
deed,  in  tnnny  ruspir<.aa  ex a^i^e ration  would 
"b?  well  nijyili  impossiMe.  Ujp  real  difficElty 
being  to  select  tenn&  uf  suflicietit  strength  to  du 
jnstife  to  this  huge  n^iglibor  of  onrs,  adnnt- 


<Prif«)iileiH  of  Uh"  Utiltwi  StHkrH  f>f  BraalLj 

ted.  it  would  fleeiiit  Hut  yest^nlay  into  thf*\Vest- 
ern  family  of  repnhiica,  yet  already  classed 
with  Mexico  and  Argentina  as  one  of  the 
three  foremost  countries  in  Latin  America. 

In  ii^t?,  and  in  the  nltimate  possilnlities  of 
her  i>*8ource6.  ut  rourse.  Brttzil  has  but  one 
rival  in  the  western  hemispheref  and  that  our 


own  country;  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  she 
stauds  alone.  Immense  in  area,  unlimited  in 
her  natural  products,  possessing  the  largest 
river  system  and  the  vastest  forests  in  the 
world,  producing,  moreover,  three- fourths  of 
the  world's  coffee  -  supply  anil  tlie  greater 
part  of  its  rubber— a  country  contain ing  more 
square  leagues  of  lerritory  tlian  Germany  hiis 
mih^8,  with  one  province  alone  three  and  one- 
half  times  tlie  size  of  France,^-^guch  is  Portu- 
gal's representative  in  the  new  world,  a  nation 
'wbichi  tlirough  tlie  hasty  judgment  of  a  Pupal 
umpire,  has  spread  the  Portuguese  lunguage 
over  one-six  tee  titb  of  the  earth's  surface, 

KSCTENT   OF   PORTUOUESS    AMERICA, 

To  appreciate  these  facts,  if  we  can,  let  us 
endi*avor  to  vary  the  comparisons.  Brazil  has 
an  area  of  3/iHi^,0Oi(  sijuare  miles,  or  tliat  of 
tljH  United  States  with  half  of  Alaska  added. 
This  is,  apprffximately,  fivesixtlts  of  the  wdiole 
of  Europe,  or  ahnost  one  Imndred  times  the 
size  of  the  mother  country.  Compared  even 
witli  Australia.  Brazil  not  only  holds  ht*r  own, 
but  has  a  surplus  area  that  would  overlap  the 
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MAP  or  THE  UNITBD  STATES  OF  BRAZIL; 

«Thc  ffbori-llTed  republic  of  Acre  is  shaded.    Brazil  hfts  lately  acquired  Bolivia's  rights  to  this  valuable  territory 

for  fl0,OOU,OOQ,  but  Peru  still  contests  the  title.) 


State  of  Texas,  while  on  her  own  continent 
she  almost  equals  the  combined  areas  of  the 
other  twelve  republics  and  colonies,  one-half 
of  Argentina  only  having  to  be  deducted. 
This  will  readily  be  apparent  on  consulting 
an  atlas,  as  will  the  equally  astonishing  state- 
ment that  her  extreme  length  from  north  to 
lOQth  is  approximately  thirty -eight  and  one- 
half  degrees,  or  the  distance  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  Maine  to  the  coast  of  Venezuela. 
Finally,  dividing  the  land  area  of  the  new 
world  by  language  into  English,  Spanish,  and 
Portugoese  (which  includes  all  but  Haiti  and 
the  small  colonial  holdings  of  France,  Hoi- 
kad,  and  Denmark),  we  arrive  at  the  follow- 


ing remarkable  facts :  The  Vnited  States 
with  Alaska,  Canada  including  the  islands 
within  the  Arctic  Circle,  Newfoundland,  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  British  Honduras,  and  the  various 
British  islands  of  the  West  Indies  make  a 
total  of  48  per  cent,  of  tlie  whole  ;  the  eight- 
een Spanish-speaking  republics,  with  Porto 
Rico,  30  per  cent.,  Brazil  alone  making  up 
the  remainder,  or  22  per  cent.  And  yet,  to 
the  average  American,  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage is  regarded  practically  as  a  negligible 
quantity,  while  many  of  our  exporters  com- 
placently classify  Brazil  as  Spanish-speaking, 
regarding  it,  no  doubt,  like  French  Guiana. 
as  too  unimportant  to  occupy  a  i)lace  by  itself. 


THE  AMERICAS  StOSTHLY  RE^lEli'  OF  RE^IEIVS. 
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•  raraii-  :  y-  *  •:-•:.  :..-:-  ^'.^  .  ;  :;  ;.-i 
an-  ;i::.  -r.^  ■!.':  i.;*:  :>  :  :'.»r  ■■.'-•  •::. 
•re.  only -l.^  "":.:>:    >:i:.:s   ?::■    i-s- 

\v]A\r  «■•■  ::.;r\:"- 1  •■.■;:;.  I'  r'-.^^k.  •■r 
ihxl-  :  r  :.r  l:!-\  :-.  Ar::-:.'::.;*.  ':.►- 
Ih.iu  ri.n—  t"  ■  :.-.  N*rVv'-"_-'r-s  '.'..^ 
s  <*sti^.;i^'  i  a:  -!;j:.:'y  ".:.  !v:-  ::■■;  ;  rv- 
S'lUM-e  !:;ilr.  .■:•  :!.::  ■  :  ■  ;:•  S:;;:.-  .  : 
fik'.'ta  :  ^v:.-!'.-;l<  -.v.-".-  ::  :■•■:: 'h-i  :■ 
ity  Ml  ri"';^::i::.  ::  w  -..."i  :..:"»-  :.  ■  l-?» 
n.imn.  ..:■  luoiv  l!..;:i  v.r  ::/.ii:i:ai.t5 
mire  e;. "tii.  W:::.  ri'l  ::.»:  ;  r.."  ,-ii.s 
l"r«-in  h«.r.  Unizi!  :!.-.;■  i...-  -.v. .:yy  :■■:• 
niries  i.'  ct.-iu-  at  t't-  i:.'-;i:  .:  •  :    ver- 

^lyzi-  rlie  Of!i!itit'.i»^nt  i-l--:::*  iit>  «■;  1:1:5 
tivi'ly  i!:h*:iLr-:'  ]■  iMi;;it:"!i  i.-*  lio  t-nsy 
(»1H'  tl.:il  u\:\>t  !••  litli'iiiiit'-.L  even  at 
of  iiiruryiiii:  tlie  i.'r:;:«-i<m  01  tl:«'S»' 
ilitTeiviu'.y.  or.  iiuh'-Ml,  ri-:use  tu  si^e 
Win*,  it  is  ire«iUL'iitly  asked,  are  tlie 
1  ]K-ople?     What  is  tln-ir  j^^edigrce  ? 

•  a  homo  ire  neons  nation,  or  will  t]i«y 

isaccmsiTvative  oxrininto,  tliniiirh  111  ()ri-  nearly 
an  the    Is.Ufc'.'"*'   i-IainK<l   by  the  Hrazilian^ 


A  PTIIEET  SrENE   IX  SAO   PAl'I^K 


Iwttrlc  railway  is  operated  by  a  Canadian  cumiMny.    Sao  Paulo's 
populatiun  is*  etftlmatod  at  mori'  than  dia,U(ii).) 


ev-r  ' '.-  .'  Vri.at.  in  short,  are  their  race  prob- 
!-!:.-.  ::.-.i:  '•  iiL:e  o:  the  wt-stern  hemisphere? 
L-.-:    :?  ■  v.v'Ay  0  i:sid«.'r  these  points  in  thi-ir 

Like  c^rt.'iin  o:'  the  .Spanish- American  rf> 
] 'I  '.:>:<  Rota'  ly  ..ne  i»r  tw«»  states  of  Central 
A:;.t-::oa.  \'rnezueia.  ami  Colombia),  Brazil 
Liis  iLreo  primal  races  within  her  borders, 
ea'-:.  "i  \vl.:.*h  is  contribiitinir  in  a  greater  or 
■•'??•' r  d»-i:ree  to  a  new.  composite  people,  rep- 
reser.:ir.2.  as  yt-t.  -all  the  emiless  and  inde- 
nmii'ie  shades  »•:  transition."  Thus,  were  mis- 
Cfi:t.-!iat:«»u  ev.-n  and  universal,  the  advance 
t-.va:d  the  goal  of  homogeneity  would  he  at 
on.*e  ct-rtaiu  ainl  calenlaijle.  Hut  the  problem 
is  !;iUoi.  more  complex  than  this,  owing  to  the 
vast  ixt'-nt  of  ht-r  territory-;  the  lack  of  cora- 
niunicatii'U  t  ♦'tween  widely  separated  dis- 
tricts :  the  varieties  of  climate,  whicii  every- 
wln-re  t'-nvl  to  nullify  or  even  reverse  the 
con«iitii»ns  olaaining  in  c^intiguous  regions; 
the  sharp  division  of  the  classes,  which  in 
soni*.*  parts  is  much  more  pronounced  than  in 
Europe:  and,  lastly,  the  large. — t]i<»ugh  at 
present  diminishing.  —  tide  of  immigration, 
which,  as  the  reailer  is  aware,  has  n^t  onlv 
disconcertei  the  Brazilian  <T()vern!niMir.  int 
has  caused  I'ncle  Sam.  as  champion  of  the  Mou- 
me  l)ocirine.  n-»  little  sjieculation  and  alarm. 

A      •UACK"    IX    THK    MAKINiJ. 

The  three  races  referred  to,  it  net-<i  hardily 
i-e  mentioned,  ar.*  the  n]i<y 
rigines.  thi'  EurojK'jms.  and 
the  negrots  :  an«l  wliere 
these  have  met,  as  uj^ou 
the  coast  lands  beiween 
the  moutli  of  the  Amazon 
and  Hio  .Janeiro,  a  triple 
fusion  has  h«ng  .^im-e  set  in. 
South  of  Kin,  however,  and 
in  th«>  higlilands  ()f  Minas 
(reraes.  ilie  negi-o  strain  id 
less  apparent.  an<l,  indeed, 
in  many  districts  entirely 
absent.  Here  live  the  de- 
scendants of  the  liardy 
l*aulistas,  to  wlu>8e  early 
explorations  and  enterprise 
Brazil  owes  n«»  little  of  her 
present  ]M*osperity.  In 
other  districts  less  easily 
definable,  on  the  cuntrary, 
the  aboriginal  element  is 
ahnosst  negligible,  whilo 
the  former  slaves,  at  least 
among  the  lower  classes, 
have  left  an  impress  that 
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TIIK  <ITV    AM)   Il.Vrtnolt   OF  SANTOS. 

■  Thi?"  »;iry  is  no  lomrer  subji'ft  to  tho  yvllow-ff vcr  eiiideiiiii?^  that  formerly  prevaiUd.) 


r  sTi'iii-iiiiLrly     ]»r^iiu.»inn"tHl.     Thciv    is, 

•.■-:■    It    urv    rlnss.   as   yet.   of   imminMl 

— :■  r  s!;i\fvy.  :i  will    ho  reincmbt-nHl. 

:   ;::iA'.".y   :ii  •••lisiinl    until   isss  ;   tln'iv 

Mr-':-»Te  i'UT.    «liniiuisli».Hl  tribes  of  uii- 

:■•"  ■   lii.;:;iiis.  aiul.  of  rounse.  tben^  is  a 

i!.\:'r:ty  "f  \>\\Y^t  P<n'tiigm'se  «loj?('»*nt., — 

••••    T' •   'I,  as  tliey  call  tlieiiisolves. 

sr  ■:].•.■  Iimziliaii  ]MMip](^ 

'..•-:**  \y  iMii^t   coiLsi'lor  the  foroiguers, 

~  I'lL.-r   \v<n]    is  meant,   not  only  tlios«» 

•i-.t-  r-l;iin»*<?   their   foreign  citizenship. 

-.:  !a!'i:»-r  ejass.  particularly  of  (lerinans. 

.i::*.   \:Ui\    r»"irs.  who  have  emleavoHMl 

&:■■  si"  jM^irateii  ••col<ini»'s"  or  coniniuni- 

'.   •■v:i.'h    t!i«'ir     native    language    ami 

'•.::!!   -v.. I     iit'    iivserveij.      Thosi*   settlers 

^i:;.?:a:iising    tin-    fact    that    many    have 

lit^r.y  ;:ivi.-u    up   their  allegiance'   to  the 

"■  it. :  IT  are  liv  tlnMr  hirth  in  the  (-(^untry 

ri'.H  1  -y  :li»-  Iirazilian  law  as  full-fle(lg«?d 

■-•:  ■au  liani'.y  "ve  <'alle«l  Hrazilian  :  and 

-'■■■>  rn't  only  n'sist  assimilation  l»y  the 

■■>  ;-=:»'jlatii.»n.   but  actually    reverse    the 

•si  a'.  linii'S.  and  assimilate  the  hittirr.  it 

Wr.  T-mder  tliat  tlie  Hrazilian  authorities 

e  \^r 

rifilTAS    IMMIGRANTS    ALWAYS    WELCOMK. 

i(A  tLtt  immigration  is  not  desired.     On 
pontnry.  Brazil's  j»oIicy  has  always  bet'n 


to  cnccairage  and  assist  iier  nowly  ari'ived 
immigrants,  though  tht^  lilieral  land  grants 
and  othor  c-ncossiuns  of  fi)rmor  times  liave 
bi'en  consideral)ly  modilied  owing  to  the 
abuses  that  amse.  Furthermon*.  linding  that 
many  of  hor  --CMlonios  "  W(»re  being  sysiomat- 
ically  i»rryed  ujjon  liy  envious  neighbors. — 
particulai'ly  ArgtMitina. — w1m»  succiuubMl  for  a 
time  in  diverting  the  bulk  ()f  tho  new-cumcrs 
of  Italian.  Spanish,  or  south  Kuropoan  ex- 
traction, IJrazil  has  retaiiatod  by  imi>nsing  a 
substantial  tax  up<.»n  all  ]M'rsons  leavinir  tin* 
country,  a  m<.*asuro  that  has  j)roved  as  oiTec- 
tive  as  it  is  ra<lical. 

'rho.<o  suuth  Kuropeans. — fri»m  Italy,  tlio 
southern  provinces  of  Austria.  Spain,  an.i 
r««rtugal.  as  well  as  from  the  Madeiia  Islands. 
— an^  particularly  widconio  in  IJrazil.  lor  tlie 
very  reas(»n.  it  wnul-.l  a]>poai',  that  An.'i-ii»- 
Saxons.  Touton.s.  an«l  Scandinavians  an»  m.-st 
we'.cttmeinthel'nite.l  States. — viz.,  their  roa-ly 
a^iaptati"!!  to  tin*  language  and  cust'-ms  id  iji^ 
country,  'i'hus.  wiiiie  the  Port u;:u«'S(;  anl 
Italian  immigrants  for  a  given  pn-iod  (^f  thir- 
teon  years  (IsT.'J-.sf;)  totalod  'J'JlMMH).  jjgainst 
'2:;. mm  (Jormans.  or  nt*arly  ton  of  the  turmi-r 
to  one  of  tiie  latter,  tiio  greater  j^art  <'f  tlu' 
Portuguese  and  Italians  have  I.)mr  sinci-  idm- 
tifiod  thomselves  with  the  land  of  their  adap- 
tion, while  tho  (.iermans  havo  lh)ckod  to  the 
towns  or  "M-olnnies"  of  the  soutli.  an-l  in  the 
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majority   of   casos    nMiiain    (T(?riiians    to    the 
pres«'nt  day.* 

This,  then,  is  Hrazil's  raco  problem.  With 
a  triple  fusion  in  the?  northern  and  eastern 
states,  modified  everywhere  l^y  eliniatie  and 
topographical  conditions,  and  by  the  varied 
proportions  of  the  primal  stock  ;  a  ilual  fusion 
in  Minas  (leraes  and  the  states  immediately 
south  of  Hio.  with  a  steady  assimilation  of 
new  Kun»ptan  blood.  ])rincipally  Italian  and 
Tortuiruese  ;  and  in  the  far  south  an  almost 
pure  Teutonic  population,  showing  little  tend- 
ency either  to  anialgamate  with  the  "natives" 
or  to  conf«)rm  to  thcMr  standards, — witii  three 
such  dissimilar  elements  as  these,  between 
which  it  is  but  natural  that  antipathies  and 
sectional  jealousies  should  arise,  homogeneity 
can  hardly  be  ex]»ected  for  centuries  to  come, 
if,  indeed,  a  partial  disintegration  does  not 
eventually  take  place,  severing  this  (rordian 
knot  for  all  time. 

AX    UNBROKEN    POLICY    oV    EXPANSION. 

T>isint«»gration,  of  course,  is  an  unpleasant 
w<»nl  and  not  to  be  mentioned  in  Kin  (though 
it  is  heard  often  enough  in  Pard;,  for  the  un- 

*A  number  of  floarlshing  Italian  ** colonies*'  altfo 
fxiHt.  hut  relative  to  the  extent  of  Italian  Immigration 
are  uniiiipurtant. 


swerving  policy  of  the  government, 
empire  and  republic  alike,  has  been  expa 
— (expansion  tow^ard  the  Kiver  Plate  wh 
Uruguay  for  a  time  l()st  her  indepen 
and  never  regained  all  the  territory 
should  be  hers  ;  expansion  at  the  expei 
Paraguay  and  Peru,  and  more  n't 
Hoi i via.  which  has  surrendered  for  a 
her  rich  territory  of  Acre  ;  expansion  t< 
th(^  northwest  and  in  (luiana,  w^here  a  i 
award  lias  deprived  France  of  a  large  co 
area  and  added  it  U)  this  insatiable  n»p 
Where  the  next  slice  is  to  c(»nie  in 
would  be  hanl  to  predict,  luit  her  en 
think  that  the  tn»nd  hereafter  will  be  i 
ward,  and  that  Paraguay  is  to  be  abs 
and  Truguay  recon«]uercd.  .This,  at 
seems  to  be  the  suspicion  of  Argi?ntina. 
of  course,  wouhl  never  consent  to  the  L 
these  buffer  states,  and  is  alreatly  regn 
her  pact  w^ith  Chile  to  limit  her  arma 
Report  has  it,  indeed,  that  the  treat} 
alreaily  been  broken,  and  that  Brazil 
receive  the  object-lessnn  of  an  eflicient 
ami  navy  guarding  the  River  Plate  coui 
which  will  effectually  curb  any  desire  sh4 
have  to  expand  farther  in  that  directioi 
Reference  has  already  been  made  t 
topography  of  Brazil  :  but  as  a  populai 
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ption  has  long  existeil,  the  whole  conn- 
iing  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  lowland 
hot,  swampy,  and  uniformly  unhealtli- 
t  may  be  well  to  take  a  hasty  survey  of 
iMMiml  conformation  Itefore  describing 
{liealtnral  and  other  resources. 

THK    AMAZON    RKQION. 

aI,  be  it  known,  is  not  a  lowland  coun- 
nite  three-fonrths  of  lier  territory  hav- 
tt  altitude  of  more  than'  five  hundred 
There  is,  of  course,  the  vast  woodland 
of  the  Amazon,  aptly  dcjscrilH'.l  l)y  a 
» writer  as  her  *•  terraqueous  dimiain  ;  " 
an  the  pampas  bordering  upon  PanL- 
lad  Uragruay,  in  the  basin  of  thn  l*a- 
Md  there  is  the  riblion-like  Btrip  run- 
pneCically  the  full  length  of  the  coast. 
■koio  *g^i^irating.  perhaps.  S0( ).()(!() 
■  aules,  of  which  sevcn-oightlis.  iit  least, 
lie  Amazon  country.  Thus.  w(^  find  a 
.Viegnlarly  shapiMl  uiassoxteti<liiig  from 
mders  of  tlic  Amazonian  plain  to  the 
ol  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Ri^ce  of  quite  1.500 
i.    In    tlic    main    this 

■  ir  ih'ScriV)otl  as  vast 
in-i*  of  varying  alti- 
JTriiVi-'sed  l»y  iiinumer- 
Y-'or-i^'Urses.  mostly 
iflhn  r.ts  i*t  une  or  the 
-  ■-:  :he  frpfat  river  sys- 

i.zi-i  ly  irregular 
T.iA  r.  rant^es.  two  of 
'.-  i.'.iiverLring  in  the 
i.:-y  ir:  Ki«»  Janeiro, 
u  i  L.:^h  plateau  a  tliird 
-•-r'i.aii  lT:i'.y.  which,  in- 
'*.  i*.  roseuibles  sonie- 
it  is  c -nil gu ration. 
'  iii'.'i.^y.  Brazil  is  di- 
ri  iuio  iwt-nty-one  stat4?s 
riiiiin^  the  federal  dis- 
.t '  itut  s«.>  unequal  is  the 
^/.'D  :lia,t  three  of  these 
I'ln-v  j:  radical  I  y  her  en- 

*  '."TUini.lj*.  as  well  as  a 
'^i'rti  r  {  the  western  up- 
li^ii  4r.l  exceed  in  area 

*  r^jmaining  eighteen, 

■  icii  li».  within  the  high- 
*i  rtjrion  al  >o  v  e  d  esc  r  i  be*] , 
KrtK  fur  their  narrow  niar- 
iamiion  ilie  coast.  These 
itttr.  however,  contain 
»»ili*n  96  per  cent,  of  the 
opBlation,io  that  we  liave 
^  mazing  specucle  of 


three  states, — viz.,  Matto  (i rosso,  Amazonas, 
and  Para, — occupying  a  territory  larger  than 
China  proper,  with  a  population  considerably 
less  than  that  of  Connecticut. 

Yet  the  fertility  and  n-sources  of  this  region 
are  unboun«]ed.  Once  the  bed  of  a  great 
inland  sea,  which  spread  from  the  Llanos  of 
Venezu<'la  to  the  l*ami»as  of  Argentina,  the 
depth  of  its  alluvial  deposits  is  in  parts  quite 
incalculaitle.  as  witnc6se(l  by  the  pnuli^al  dis- 
play of  vegi'tabl.^  life.  But  siin])ly  to  know  of 
this  unt«'hl  wealth  of  s«.il  and  fon-st  does  not 
arLTue  its  profitable  exi)loitation.  as  many  an 
ovrrsan^uiiie  a«lventun*r  and  home -seeker 
has  learned  to  his  cost.  The  valh'y  of  tlio 
Amazon,  in  fact,  pn»sents  so  many  almost 
insurmonntal»le  obstacles  to  trade  and  agri- 
cultur(»  that  the  pessimistic  rejK.rt  of  a  former 
l'nite«l  Statt'S  consul  at  i'arii  would  in  a 
mea.sur(»  se«MM  justilie-.l.  much  as  it  olTended 
th«'  statics  con('ern(:<l.  Let.  us  tak*'  an  extract 
fn)m  this  now  famous  mrssage.  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  American  f'»rtune-8eeker  : 
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arricle«ot*  f«KKl  for  tin*  tlwrlliT 
on  the  Ainazuii  an*  <lrif(l  pira- 
riUMi.  a  huiif,  fat  rive r  li^h,  ai:«l 
'■farinlia.*'   tlir   starch    ul"    the 

nUlIlii'C  Tim  it. 

firaiit  ihattlK'Coloni-t  onihl 
cvT  la'nl  ;  i:ra»t  that  hi- «'o\ilil 
r:ii«^  wiretahh'x :  j^raiit  tliar  h^ 
c«'uM  rai^e  cattle:  ^^raiit  that 
ho  c'HiM  iiTiil.  cut.  ami  |j;inl  to 
riuT:vt-r-hri!ikvalMal»'n'CMhiiu-t 
w.itMK.— jiiiil  la'^Ti-iihat  hfc.-iri 
■l'»  ::-."i;»r  nf  tiifie  thiiiLT*  :  i:raiit 
tii.ir  hr  c-'uM  ih.  th^-in  all; 
^-:i::t  Tiiat  he  ^puke  Piirniixtii-.^e 
r!-iei::ly  .  i;ra:it  that  he  hail  U*- 
t-'i.-rr',^  : :.  ^  t.\  :it  i  y  acrlimatril; 
-:-i::t  all  :hi-  ami  in.ir»*.  he 
■v-iil.i  rhrii  l-e  c-':.fri'T.Te«l  with 
z'lif*  pr"M»M:.  i.f  where  t-*  timla 
•:  .irker  :"■  r  h>  pri»«luot'».  Ia'I 
"f::!!:  '■elirVf  ".hat  the  itii*:i  who 
liav^  l:v,;.l  hrre  -^o  l.itSi:  Wiaihl 
*'*:'?>■  *i""  a^  are  wariteil  in 
rli'r '.v  rji*  rr.irker**  i^-mM  it  lie 
:  :■»-  .  ■•■»:;•  ••  ^  exi»f:i>»*  ••:"  tak- 
:ij:  '::•;:•.  r-»  *'ich  ir.arkets 
•V  .;..:  '■■*:  :!..i-.y  rirmr^  thr\alue 
.  ■  JH  •■r.iL-i-jT'i  Ti.err.'-eiw*.  A 
!"'.i-  -..a.'ii'-r-i  f  Manar.^  a:.ii  Para 
i;*^    '.1..'    >'::»:.lle"I    hv   i^iitive 
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four  hum  I  red  and  forty -one 
Chicago  Exposition,  compara- 
nown  to  commerce. 
;ipal  ports  of  tlie  Amazon  are 
ferreil  to  as  Para),  a  prosper- 
isintr  city  of  140.000  inhabit- 
iva4.  Manaos,  situated  nearly 
iles  up-river,  with  a  steadily 
ation  and  trade. 

RT    OF    THE    CONTINENT. 

tlie  most  inaccessible  of  the 

embracos  the  upper  valley  of 
ind  occupies  the  very  center 
It.  Though  in  direct  tele- 
nicatii.m  with  the  capital,  it 
»nly  by  way  of  Buenos  Ay  res 
arana  and  Paraguay,  the  dis- 

tlie  state  capital,  being  near- 
l  miles  from  Rio.  P'rom  Ta- 
T  post  on  the  upper  Amazon, 
trive  an  extreme  case, — is  a 
y  ten  thousand  miles  by  this 

wliich,  indeed,  is  the  only 
I'act  that  forcibly  illustrates 

of  internal  communications 
n. 
r,  in  this  connection,  to  learn 


that  a  project  has  long  been  on  foot  to  con- 
nect the  head  waters  of  the  Jauru,  an  affluent 
of  the  Amazon,  with  the  Paraguay,  the  sources 
of  which  are  said  to  be  only  three  miles  apart. 
This  would  estal)lish  complete  fluvial  commu- 
nication between  Buenos  Ayrcs  and  (.'iudad 
Bolivar,  upon  the  (.)nnoco.  which,  whatever 
its  benefit  to  commerce,  would  undouVjtedly 
tend  to  the  ultimate  ilevelopment  of  this 
practically  unknown  land. 

Matto  Grosso,  whicli  can  lioast  of  more  than 
twice  the  area  of  Texas,  contains,  like  the  Am- 
azon region,  a  wealth  of  forest  and  natural 
products  almost  wholly  unexploited,  but  has 
also  a  large  upland  district,  rich  in  diamonds 
and  alluvial  gold,  whicli  is  at  present  attract- 
ing considerable  foreign  capital.  Let  the 
American  prospector  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  climate  here  is  probably  as  hot  as 
can  be  found  anywhere  in  tin;  country,  and 
think  twice  before  he  decides  to  set  out  for 
this  far-off  Eldorado. 

THE    GOLD    AND    DIAMOND    REGION. 

The  richest  mineral  deposits,  of  course,  are 
found  in  the  state  of  Minas  Geraes,  which  has 
been  famous  for  centuries  for  its  gold  and 
diamond  mines.     There  are    at    present    six 
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IttFge  gold  miiies  in  operatic d,  all  under  for- 
ciign  capital,  and  others  are  raiiidly  b^ing 
opened  :  yet  rich  as  is  this  field,  it  has  appar* 
'  ently  never  appealed  to  the  Americaa  in- 
nrestor,  and  is  passin^j  almost  entirely  into  the 
Tiands  of  tht*  Knglish.  Manganese  is  also  a 
valuable  product  of  this  state,  large  quanti- 
ties of  it  fint^ing  its  way  to  the  United  States 
for  use  in  ttie  steel  industry.  Minas  Geraes^ 
it  may  he  noted  in  passing,  ja  the  most  popu- 
loui  Btate  in  the  country;  the  population  being 
d<mb!e  that  of  Virginia,  or  efpial  to  the  re- 
publics of  X'cnezuela  and  T'nignay  combined, 

THK  NURTHEASTEHK  STATK8,— TEE  HUME  OF 
THK  sroAR  CANS. 

To  the  nijrlh  of  Minaa  Geraes,  and  occupy- 
ing the  niost  eastern  sertion  of  Brazil  {oi\ 
indeed,  of  all  America L  is  a  group  of  nino 
statei  with  an  aggregate  population  of  G,0(iO,- 
fJIJO,  Rich  in  its  agricuttural  products^  though 
loo  near  tlio  equator  to  exhibit  the  ent<?rpnae 
of  its  more  southern  neighbors,  this  region 
ia  moat  typical,  perhaps,  of  the  Brazil  of  the 
past.  Here  flourished  the  gn^at  sii gar  cane 
estates  for  which  African  slaves  were  fir  fit 
introduced,  and  though  sugar  is  still  a  staple 
oroduct,  es[(ecially  in  PernandmcOf  the  ruin- 
i%U8  competition   of   continental   beet   §ogar. 
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combined  witlj  the  abolition  of  slave ry,  bas 
given  the  industry  a  setback  that  may  last  for 
many  decades,  Pernambuco,  however,  liag 
developed  a  flourishing  cotton  industry,  while 
Bahia,  which  suffered  equally  from  the  sugar 
depression,  has  encouraged  the  production  of 
tobacco  and  cacao,  for  btth  of  which  it  has 
earned  a  Idgh  reputatiitu.  The  other  states 
of  this  grtuip  export  a  variety  of  agriculturat 
and  forest  products,  including  a  highland  rub- 
ber, palm  wax,  etc.,  but  few^  have  entirely 
given  up  the  production  of  sugar*  wliich  at 
the  present  time>  with  economic  management^ 
gives  a  fair  profit  upon  tlie  investment. 
Baliia.  it  nuiy  be  udded^  has  important  cattle 
raricheg  in  ilie  interior,  and  is  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  two  rare  products,  the  pjsssv^a 
fiher,  used  so  extensively  in  Europe  for  the 
mauufActure  of  brushes,  and  mrsnosite^a  min* 
oral  sand  from  which  tliorium  is  extracted. 

Sao  Salvador,  the  capital  of  Bahia, — which, 
like  Belem  (Para)  and  Recife  (Pemamlmco), 
is  known  in  Rnglishsf waking  countries  after 
the  name  *>f  the  state,  to  the  intense  annoy- 
ance of  its  citizens, — is  the  third  city  of  the 
rt^fmblic,  and  impresses  the  vi.sitor  very  favor- 
ably by  its  picturesque  situath.m  tip>n  its 
magnificent  bay.  It  may  come  us  a  surprise 
to  Amerieaa  readers  to  learn  that  tliis  eity, 
hke  Recife,  lias  developed  important  manu- 
fnctures,  especially  of  cotton  goods,  and  has 
recently  installed  an  np^to^date  electric  tram 
system. 

I'he  eh^ctric  railway,  it  may  be  noted  in 
passing,  lias  acquired  a  rather  nuiqne  nanje 
throughout  Bia^jil, — viz,,  the  botuf, — which  ia 
said  to  have  become  adopted  in  Portugal  as 
well.  The  word  originated  from  the  issue  of 
bonds  by  the  English  company  timt  floated 
the  first  enterprise,   a  transaction    that    the 
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OOrP^B    FXWSHDA    IN    TRU    rJUiOtJS   SAO   PA1TI#0    DISTRICT. 

'TnuHwt  Uitt  problem  of  iiveriim^lutttiun  Ore  BFftKillivn  Ofivernment  has  proliibitwl  Llie  farther  planting  of  roffe*. 
The  coffee  irw.*M,  in  rhls  liMititd*%  uru  grtiwa  without  slmdeo 


^nzitmo  seoiiied  to  asjiociate  with  tliii  par- 
rrjUr  forrn  of  investtnent ;  hence  the  coafu- 
uon  (tf  iii«Mitnngs. 

The  populatiou  of  Sai*  j^Hlvatlor  ia  ratljor 

core  tbAti  200JMKr,  ahont  10.000  niore  than 

cife  which,  lacking  aecomniuilj^tion  for  vee- 

vla  uf  deep  ilraught,  can  imrtlly  exp<''Ct  to 

in  oa  Its  more  fortunate  rival     In  visit! nj^ 

cities   cinu  is   always   struck   hy   their 

Imasj  points  of  similarity,  amung  which  may 

[**  noted    the  traces   of   Dutrli   architecttirc 

jcUo^g   to  many  of  tht^  ImihHngs,  a  legacy 

from  the  early  d&y&  of  Uollantrs  occupancy. 

oifncc^naAxiLti  main  aouacE  *jf  wealth, 

Hrn^TfTti   has  not  bet^n  made  of  the  coHee 
;s  <Tt  raes  ami  tliese  northeaatern 
I  He  of  its  insignificance  comparcil 
vast  in'iuetry  that  has  developc^d  in 
Uu  pArtictilarly  in  Hio  Janeiro  and  iSao 
To  this  district,   which  may  he  de- 
nt* v&»t  coffee  estate,  the  world  fa 
i-ndi^nt  fur  jtg  morning  lie ve rage 
if  Southern  States  for  its  supply 
and   faati'lious  though   we  may 
lirir*  in  «uif  tagiift.  denumditig  Java 
various   Eastern   blends,  it   bc- 
11$  Ui   ^enlt*l^l^t^r  that  we  are  almost 
.t,,T*.Uie«J  In  Bra^jJ  for  the  pnjduct.  no 
r.   namefi  tho   imaginative   deider 
'     .^T^ply* 

I  rfie  iininensc  proportions  of 

feuiU  t^fliiv  ijiiluBiry  let  us  eKamiue  ht-r  vx- 


port  statistics,  hearing  in  mind  that  her  own 
people  are  inveterate  coffee -drinkers,  ami 
henca  con&ume  a  large  quantity  that  is  nut 
included  in  these  figures, 

Brazil's  total  exports  in  1904*  am  nun  ted  to 
$niU500J)00  (American  gold),  of  winch  coffee 
farmed  slightly  more  than  one-half,  or  #■**>,* 
000,000.     This  means    tl»at    the    colTee  crop 
alone  brings  a  larger  income  to  tlie  country 
than  (.'hile  and   Teru,  togctlier,   realize  from] 
their  total  exports,  that  it  is  three  times  the 
value  of  Forttigars  exports,   and   six    times 
those  of  Greece.      It  exceeds  the  entire  out- 
put  of  mineral  oils  irom  the  United  States,  is  J 
nearly  three  times  the  value  of  our  toi^8ccoi 
ex[Jorts,  ami  quite  five-sixths  that  of  otir  irottl 
and  steeh     It  is  worth  more  than   Canada  g  ] 
foreign  trade  in  wheat  atldi'tl  to  Australia's 
\Vf>ol,  and  surpasses  the  entire  tra  output  of 
China  J  India,  and  Ceylon,     Such  h  the  valu© 
to  Brazil  of  a  little  shrub, — called  by  courtesy 
a  tree, — which,  introduced  as  an  fXiieriment 
hut  a  cf^ntury  and  a  hulf  ago,  has  hecouie  thi> 
staple  crop  of  a  vast   district,  clothing  her  J 
hills  and  valleys  with   rich  verdure  and  ever; 
bearing,  ungriidgingly,  tlje  |ireciuus  beaji  bq- 
indispensable   to  man's   comfort    and    enjoy*! 
inent  * 

i)(  course,  these  are  hard  limes  for  the  cof-jj 
ft!e  planter,  and  careful  management  is  needed  J 
to  make  a  profit  at  the  lf>w  prices  prevailing; 

*  The  iMmi  datii  avaLlnbti?* 
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fnrtluM'nioro.  tin*  soil  in 
^niaiiy  localities,  ospecijilly 
in  the  IJio  .lanoiro  <listrict, 
has  lKtc«»niM  exliaiisti'd, 
causin.ir  tin-  aban«ininii('iit 
oi"  many  jrr,»:i.t  rstatos. 
'I'hen  tlj«.Tf  is  tin'  export 
tax  U)  Im-  met.  tiie  hauling 
to  tlie  cuast,  ami  tli(»  far- 
<1  istant  markets  to  be 
reacluMJ.  ainl  even  tin*  un- 
necessary wliims  of  the 
consumer  to  ho  humored, 
such  as  tiie  dytMii^  of  the 
bean  bl  a  c  k  to  suit  tlie 
South  African  trade.  P>ut 
with  an  ai»unilance  of 
cheap  labor  and  tlso  limi- 
tation of  productii^n  now 
strictly  enforeevl  ])y  the 
government,  ad i led  to  the 
st(»adily  increasing  denumd.  it  is  to  be  h«)])ed 
that  Conditions  will  rapitily  change  for  the 
better,  (.'heap  cotTtte  may  Ite  a  lK>on  to  the 
lioust»wife,  iMit  it  spells  ruin  f«»r  I'razil. 

THK    CITIKS    OK    THK    COFFKK    BKLT. 

I^io  Janeiro,  <.nce  the  first  cofTee  port  of  the 
world,  has  l'»ng  sinci*  yielded  that  honor  to 
Sant<»s.  the  port  oi  Sao  Taido,  wliich,  formerly 
so  notorious  for  its  yellow-ft?ver  epidemics, 


TiOAI>IN(>  eOFKKK  AT  SANTOS,  THK  C.KI-LATF^T  tXIFFEE  WIRT  IX  THE  WOHLDb 


<A  now  »tyst«'in  has  n^ccntly  bcrii  intnKlmHMl.— viz.,  InadiiiK  'n  bnlk 
clfvators,    and  Ww.  jin'st-nt  nu'tluMl  will  likely  he  entirely  sapeneded.) 


lias  become  a  <-lean  and  prosiH'rous  city.  Sao 
Taulo,  the  capital  of  ilie  state  of  the  same  name 
and  the  second  city  of  the  republic,  is  one 
of  the  linest  <Mties  in  South  America.  Situ- 
atetl  at  an  elevation  of  'J.'ino  feet,  enjoying  a 
delightful  sub-tropical  climate,  and  provided 
with  all  the  modern  conveniences  of  a  Eunv 
pean  or  an  American  city,  its  attraction  foi 
the  foreigner  is  readily  a])parent. 

Sao  Paulo  lias  a  number  of  important  man- 


4M>rFiti5-i*iciwi:Rs.'-^raia  obajcip  li*  typicai.  of  tbi:  ujwer  ciji^sii:?  i>¥  the  sijto  FACLti  LuaxHicT. 
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YISl.    IN    THK  Sl'N,  -A   MKTIIOI)  THAT  HA8   BKKN   Hll»KRSKI>KI>  IX  f*l»MK   DISTKHTS   HV  HTKAM-I>UriN(i. 


inolu-'iiii)!:  its  famous  brirweries  ; 
ctric  railway-is  interesting  to  the 
fr'.»m  th**  fact  that  it  is  owned  in 
\i\\z.  *»n«.*  "f  a  nuiiibor  of  recent  suc- 
'-rpris'S  in  Hrazil  (nota>)lv  the  \iU) 


Janeiro  tram  sy«t<'m)  linanc^Ml  l»y  ('ana«lian 
capital.  I*arti'-ularly  worfliv  of  not**,  how- 
ever, is  t]i<^  Sao  I'aulo  Kail  way  the  line  wliicli 
cdiinerts  tliis  city  with  Santos  an*!  eonvey.s 
tlie  hulk  of  tli«:  cofTei?  r-rop  to  tidewater. 
This  is  owni'd  ],y  an  Vav^- 
lirili  company,  as  an*  sev<-ral 
of  tlie  mi  I  roads  in  Sao  I'au- 
lo. ani]  has  prove'j  to  }>•■  one 
of  the  most  j>rofitaM«'  for- 
«*i;rn  in  vst  riHMits  in  the 
'•o'lntry. 

South  of  Sao  I'aul'.  lie 
li.re**  important  stat**.  with 
an  ajrprrejat"  popular.r^n  -f 
n^-arlya  miJi'.n  and  ;i  lia!:". 
I'arana.  ih"  11  ".-1  -y:  \.\'.fy.*-. 
:•>  r:ch  ijj  ;:■  .i/..\i'^  !,.jj;-..  and 
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it  known,  is  the  least  harmfnl  of  all  stimu- 
lating beverages,  and  can  be  produced  and  sold 
at  a  much  lower  price  than  either  tea  or  coffee. 

"GERMAN    BRAZIL." 

Santa  Caterina  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  as 
already  mentioned,  constitute  what  is  known 
as  *'  German  Brazil."  Thoii  products  are 
principally  agricultural  and  mineral,  though 
sheep-raising  has  become  an  important  indus- 
try in  the  south  of  Rio  Grande.  Porto  Alegre, 
the  capital  of  the  latter  state,  is  a  prosperous 
city  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, and,  though  situated  upon  a  shallow 
lagoon,  is  becoming  an  important  port.  What 
the  population  and  wealth  of  this  southern 
region  may  bo  within  a  generation  or  two 
it  would  be  rash  to  predict,  but  all  who  have 
visited  it  are  agreed  that  its  future  is  indeed 
a  brilliant  one. 

Rio  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Brazil  and  the 
second  city  south  of  the  equator,  can  only  be 
touched  upon  in  this  brief  space.  Though 
outdistanced  by  its  huge  rival  upon  the  River 
Plate,  it  is  indeed  a  great  and  wondrous  city, 
and  with  its  marvelous  environment  could 
not  fail  to  delight  the  northern  tourist.  Its 
beautiful  harbor  is  already  world-famed,  but 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  city  is  now 
engaged  upon  a  gigantic  improvement,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $50,000,000,  which  will  trans- 
form the  sloping  beach  into  a  great  mole,  or 
sea  wall,  serving  for  the  accommodation  of 
shipping,  and  at  the  same  time  removing  what 
lias  heretofore  proven  a  constant  menace  to 
the  public  health.  Rio,  like  Buenos  Ay  res, 
is  fast  becoming  a  manufacturing  center,  and 
can  boast  of  its  flour  mills,  woolen  factories, 
slioe  factories,  tanneries,  machine  shops,  etc., 
while  in  Petropolis,  a  beautiful  suburb  situ- 
ated in  the  mountains  across  the  bay,  are  two 
recently  esta])lished  silk  mills.  All  of  which 
would  go  to  show  that  we  may  soon  have  a 
more  formidable  competitor  in  these  markets 
than  England,  or  even  Germany. 

A    NEW    CAPITAL    CHOSEN. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  tlui  reader  to 
learn  that  Rio  is  not  destined  always  to  l)e 
the  capital  of  the  republic,  bnt  such  is  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  Congress.     The  sii(?  for  tho 


new  capital  is  on  a  beautiful  plateau  in  the 
more  central  state  of  Goyaz,  and  there,  we 
are  told,  will  be  founded  a  model  city  which, 
connected  in  time  by  rail  with  the  various 
states  and  most  important  cities,  will  become 
the  type,  as  it  were,  of  a  united  people,  tlie 
harbinger  of  a  true  national  sentiment  of  har- 
mony and  good-will. 

On  the  whole,  Brazil  has  proved  herself  to 
be  by  no  means  unprogressive.  Like  Argen- 
tina and  Chile,  she  owes  much  to  foreign  cap- 
ital and  enterprise  ;  yet  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  her  agricultural  resources,  notably 
the  coffee  and  sugar  industries,  have  been 
largely  self-developed.  Even  in  the  building 
of  railroads,  the  Brazilian  has  taken  his  part, 
and  several  of  the  principal  lines  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  government.  This  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  it  must  be  confessed. 
yet  the  roads  are  a  valuable  asset,  and  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  when  the  national 
debt  is  compared  with  that  of  the  neighl)or- 
ing  republics. 

A  STEADY  PROGRESS  APPARENT. 

In  education,  advancement  has  necessarily 
been  slow.  With  a  vast  peon  class,  a  consiil- 
erable  portion  of  which  is  but  recently  removed 
from  slavery,  it  could  hardly  be  expected,  nor 
would  it  be  desirable,  that  schools  should 
spring  up  too  rapidly..  Nevertheless,  much  is 
being  done  to  reduce  the  widespread  illiter- 
acy, while  many  of  the  academies  and  colleges 
of  the  cities  are  a  credit  to  the  nation. 

As  to  the  government,  the  reader  is  now  in 
a  fair  position  to  judge  for  himself.  Its  meth- 
ods, of  course,  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  Latin- American  states,  and  office-hold- 
ers, as  in  Argentina  or  Peru,  or  in  our  own 
country,  for  that  matter,  are  often  inclined 
to  sacrifice  patriotism  for  their  own  selfish 
interests.  But  in  taking  an  unprejiidiced 
view  of  the  entire  country,  as  we  have  herein 
endeavored  to  do,  it  is  apparent  that  real 
progress  is  being  made.  Sorely  handicapped, 
as  she  is,  l)y  the  heterogeneousness  of  her  pop- 
ulation, and  embarrassed  by  her  very  size  and 
unwieldincss,  Brazil  is  by  no  means  blind  to 
the  problems  that  confront  her,  nor  is  she 
without  strength  to  attempt  her  tasks,  and  a 
reasonabh^  confidence  in  what  lies  ahead. 


'3^^ 


THE  PUJklKJE  LANDb  ur  THE  8HU8I1UNE  INDIAN   ltE»KUVAT10N,   WYOMlN(i. 

OPENING   OF   SHOSHONE    RESERVATION. 


15V   N.   H.    DARTON. 
(Geologist.  United  States  Geological  Survey.) 


PF;ESIT»ENT  ROOSEVELT  lias  recently 
.!>i>.i»'d  a  proclamation  announcing  that 
on  AiJuMst  l.'i  a  large  part  of  the  Shoslmne, 
or  'Vii;.!  Ifiver.  Reservation,  in  central  Wyo- 
'-::.::  ^-W,  he  ox>ene*i  for  settlement.  The 
':y':i'.i  i«  o:  >rit*at  extent,  and  lies  in  one  of 
:!:tli:.?-  is- elated  and  least-known  portions  of 
t.-  n-ri->nal  domain.  The  opening  will,  as 
i*m1.  attract  a  large  number  of  people  with 
L'd.  Lo:h-s  of  fine  ranch  lands,  rich  mineral 
•  ^.t*.  and  chances  for  business  and  specula- 
'>r  an. I  the  doniantl  for  information  regard- 
v<  I .-  res'.'Urces  and  prospects  has  been  un- 
isii.ly  large.  Gross  exaggerations  are  rife 
»j  tM  the  extent  of  agricultural  lands  and 
>'i-i;e-i  rich  mineral  discoveries,  which  will 
v.i.ja'rxt-ily  occasion  much  loss  and  disap- 
iKittiment  to  those  who  are  misled  by  them. 
I^anLjr  the  auinnier  of  1905  the  writer  made 
U4-i&Tiiinatiou  of  some  portions  of  the  area, 
i-lciine  an  exploration  of  the  Owl  Creek 
M  ur.yLins.  wliicli  occupy  the  northern  i»ortion 
'i\h^  r'-<»irvatii.»n,  and  the  results  are  now 
-:^'ur^  .  f  publication. 

T-.-s-  r-  rtion  of  the  reservation  to  be  opened 
Jaii^.-tl:  of  Wind  River  and  east  of  Popoa- 
Peacu  Piiir  Horn  rivers,  with  an  area  of  some 
»i:4i  -ver  "-'.000  square  miles,  or  about  1,500- 
'"""  aires.  The  northern  third  consists  of  the 
^•tH  ivfk  Mountains,  and  the  southern  por- 
*ft  <'onipri.-*es  a  wide  area  of  rolling  plains 
.  Ml  Ud-iands  in  the  Wind  River  basin.     It 


inclu(l(?s  the  b<.»ttom  lands  on  both  sides  of 
the  Rig  Horn  River  ami  those  on  the  north 
side  of  Wind  River,  parts  of  wliich  will  be 
imnie«iiately  available  for  agriculture.  This 
region  is  mostly  at  an  altitude  of  between 
4,S()()  and  0.000  feet,  with  a  fine  cool  climate, 
but  having  a  mean  annual  rainfall  of  only 
\'A  inches,  an  amount  too  small  for  agiicul- 
turc  without  irrigation.  The  two  rivers  above- 
mentioned  carry  a  large  volume  of  water, 
which  can  be  utilized  for  ext^-nsive  irrigation. 
One  high-line  ditch  from  Wind  River  is  a 
promising  proposition  which  would  reclaim  a 
wide  area  of  the  higher  slopes.  The  bottom 
lands  along  the  rivers  will  accommodate  a 
moderate  numb<»r  of  ranches  with  fields  which 
can  he  easily  irrigated.  The  gr^at  prairies 
between  the  valleys  will  pastun*  large  num- 
bers of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  although 
some  areas  are  too  far  from  water  to  bt'  util- 
ized for  this  ]>urpose,  and  there  are  extensive 
tracts  of  had -lands  which  bear  but  liitle  sod. 
The  i)rincipal  j)ro8pi'Cts  for  minerals  are  in 
the  Owl  (.'reek  Mountains,  when*  the  older 
rocks — granite,  diorite.  «liabas»*.  and  gneiss 
— are  exposfd  in  several  areas.  Tln.'sc-  rocks 
are  somewhat  mineralized  in  placs,  but  a 
cursory  examination  f<nind  hut  little  that  was 
promising.  Small  samples  of  rich  goM  ore 
an*  allegJMl  to  have  come  fn>m  thrse  moun- 
tains, and  it  is  ])<»ssibl«*  tliat  the  clost;  }>ros- 
pecting  to  wliich  ilu-  mountains  will  he  sub- 
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jectetl  will  result  in  profitAi>le  discoveries. 
SmaJi  amounts  of  eopjj«*r  ort*  were  obfierved 
in  plact'S,  aiui  %-ery  small  truces  of  golil  were 
found  in  some  of  tlio  streams  flawing  out  of 
tlie  mountaius.  Tli«  si-nthern  m\d  of  itie 
Slioshune  Mountains  ex  lends  into  tlie  north-, 
westrrn  rorner  of  the  resurviiUon*  and  the 
great  mass  tif  ^reoK^gicallj  yunng,  %*tjlcanic 
rocks  of  this  Ym\)zv  may  prove  metal  11  feroua. 
&s  in  the  Kirw  m  ri?giun  farther  north.  Con- 
sitlerahlo  jirospL-cting,  however,  appears  to 
havij  yielded  no  encotira|;i?ment  -\h>n^^  the 
fool  Kit  lilt*  mouuiains  ihore  are  coal  fields 
with  thin  beds  of  li^'urte  coal,  wbith  may  be 
of  local  vsilue  to  ranchers.  Some  of  the  ^tkm\ 
stones  which  pit^di  b**neath  the  plains  may 
coTitiun  ju'troh'Tim,  Imt  no  evidence  of  iis 
presence  was  found  in  any  ontcropt,  althmi^h 
it  oceurs  to  a  limitetl  extent  south  of  the 
reaervftli+m.  Tliere  is  a  small  amount  of 
scattered  pine  timher  in  tlie  monniains,  and 
cotton wocnls  along  the  river  bottom  lands, 
which  will  serve  fur  local  BU|jpiy  and  fuel. 

Ht^ri^tofore,  the  rt^servation  has  l>eeti  about 
_  tt©  hunrired  udles  from  the  railroads,  but 
braucbe&of  tiie  Northwestern  and  Burlington 
systems  are  now  nearly  completed,  the  first  to 
Shoshoni,  at  the  eastern  edge,  and  the  Bur- 
lington to  Worland,  in  Big  Horn  basin,  thirty 
miles  nortb  of  the  reservation.  There  are  two 
small  towns  near  the  it^servatif>n — Lander  to 
llh*  south  ami  Therm**polifi  to  tlie  nortlieast^ — 
which  are  on  regular  stage  lines. 

Tuder  the  presiait  wisi-  jM.di^y  of  the  Interior 
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Department,  the  homestead  privileges  are  as- 
signed  by  lot  to  those  wiio  have  registered  in 
person,  between  July  16  and  ,11,  at  Laiiiler, 
Shashoni,  Thermopolis.  and  W or! and,  an<l 
there  will  be  no  chance  for  the  lawless  riot  and 
speculations  of  the  old  time  land  openings. 
After  registering,  persons  nmy  examine  the 
lands,  and  Jjeginning  on  August  1 5^  homestead 
entries  may  be  made  at  Lander  in  the  order 
determined  by  loL  None  of  the  land  is  free, 
but  the  prices  are  very  low»  and  the  returns 
will  be  pfliti  to  thi>  Indians. 


A  VIEW  **t  wiMJ  lin  hji,  Mii4Hi.vir  wjiit;  a*rntj«  lami?.. 


I      ELLEN  TERRY'S  FIFTY  YEARS  ON  THE  STAGE. 

1         /^^K  nf  the  mugt  iintable  artistic  tintniatic      present,  -  th*^y  tumbled  over  one  arioiUir  m 
H         V-/     evi5tit£  uf  till'  paM  few  years  was  the      tlit'ir  anxiety  ti>  do  »  kindly  Ber%*!('e  tt>  ih«i 

H         labilea  i:eIehmtioii.  in  ijondorh  coiinnetinjmt-      leading  lady  of  the  umdern  stage,     ll  ia  ofiea 

H         iiig   tbe   fiftieth   aniiiversary  of    Miss    EHen      said,  and  not,  peihai is,  without  I initli.  that  tho 

^^        Terry  s  e  n  t  rsJi  ce  to 

railing  of  an  actor 

^^^H  the    Briu8h  stage. 

^^^^H '^  i^^^^H 

is  peculiarly  bt*SL't 

^^^g  MiMm  IVrrj  is  with- 

by  the  teniplatioii 

^^^  <p  a  I   d  Q  ti  b  t  t  h  0 

to  jeahjusy.  spiio^ 

H        grtfatefit  of  Koglish 

rnvy.  and  al!-un^ 

H         arirfr'sses,  and   tlie 

chanta  idleness.    A 

H        entbuaiaam   dia- 

profeission     whose 

H        plAjinl  in  lit*r  cele- 

^1                      ^^B^    M^^^^^^^^^^^l 

breath   of    life    is 

H        It  rat  ion  by  her 

^K^i^^^^^dHb^   ^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

popular  applause  iff 

H        Kngliah  friends 

t^x  posed    to   naicli 

H        ttutl    those  from 

■    /^i^s^  v^^^^^l 

heart  burn  in  gj 

H^  <.»ther    lands  jndi- 

winch  does   not 

^^^L  cut  15a  ihi*  ejitent  uf 

^m           t^^'^^k"'   -C^"^^^^^^^^B^| 

generati^  magna- 

^^^f  he  r    wurld  *  repnta* 

^^^^^%r^^^^^m  _^J^^flH9^^^P^^L^H 

innnty.    Butintho' 

^        tion.     The  jubilee 

case  of  Kllen  Terry 

B        performanee   wae 

^^^^^^^^P^^r'^  '  ^S^^^^H^^^^Rr^  '.   i'^'  ^"'P'^^^^^^^^H 

this   Insetting   siaj 

^1        girtn  on  June  \'2, 

T^^^^jp^  l^M 

w  a  a  con  sp  i  c  uo  us  1  if 

^M       ml  I>rury  Lane 

\^^Swailfi^^H 

itsahsenee.    From 

H        T  heat  Iff,  and   it 

InHliB^H 

the  highest  to  tha 

^M        earned  thirty 

k^iH^V 

h^west,  all  her  col- 

H       ihousaud  dullars 

ieagu<^'^  and  rivals 

^^^^lor   Mi  as  Terry. 

^VIHk  \  liji  .^^Kn^ 

strove  only  how  to 

^^^BTIk-     performance 

^Bnl  \  Hm^^k^H 

do  Iter  most  honor. 

^^^■laateii    tbrt>tighout 

^■JMilB^^I^H 

Xf  it  h  i  n  gi  ni  pressed 

^^^ft^e   d^y,   Hud    the 

^■UAiWB^^^^H 

nje  go  much  in  tha 

^^^^^Hrrmmine  wae  an 

■nKffl^^H 

whole  |ierformance 

^^^^HKtiaive  one :  but 

ft*  tlie  silont  fignru 

H       the    jtrreat    feature 

i^f  Eieanora  Thise, 

^^H wa#  the  rendeiing 

^^^^^^^^^^^K^Hh  a^m  .^h    '  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^B 

who  stood  at  Ellon 

^^^Mil  th^   Gr^t  act  of 

Terry's  rig] it  hand 

^^B^  >l  0  r  h  A  d  0  A  bout 

in  thi»  final  scene. 

^^^pr^'f  hin^  "  by   a 

The  grt  a  tt-bt  tragic 

^^^Ti                •>  n  d  e  r  f  11 1 

aetresa  t*f  con  tern* 

^^■< 

^HB^^^^^^^W'   \i^^fc-^  dHHI^^I 

porary  Euro]teliad 

^■1 

tra rifled  from  Flor- 

^^^V'h,. ^..       ...    Mint** 

I^^^H_''        '^^^^^^^^^^MtaZ^^^^fi^H^^^^^^I 

ence  merely  to  ren- 

^V     c^eo  oilit^rs  of  tho 

^^^^^^^^K^^        ^^^^^H^^^^^^^^^HUI^^'        ^^^^1 

der  the  dlent  horn* 

W      *^    "  r  y    f  a  «» i  I  >% 

age  of  her  [iresencis 

H                ng  oth*?r  well- 

at   the    festival    of 

K       Lti-.wn  I-              ■  f's 

^^^^^^^^^P^   ^^>^w                                                                                     !^^^^^^^^l 

the    Knglis)!   ac- 

H       vtif  Mr                      HI 

tress/' 

■                              .    Mr. 

Miss  Tetry,  it  ia 

H           The   ^  e  a  u  i  n  v  *       i-Lcts  tkkky  as  she  is  Tf»'nAY.-"QiTEi£N  OF  tHE  h^TAtiE  txtH       monv.  lias  brought 

H      ]|«aa  and    bruadth                                        tmr  vkam^."                                        into  her  later  life 

H     tff   MUa  Terry's                                                                                                 that  sunniness   of. 

H     I,              ^v    was'  deuionstrated   on   this   oct'a-      disposition,  that  kindliness  and  i^tooddiuniur, 

■     i:                rmU    Ik    doulu    by   the  presence    of      which,  perhaps,  will  Ivpst  explam  the  uniqn© 

V     lr^^i;.*.r  nri.l   ilstf^r  stars.      Froin  the  hi^^hest      hold  she  has  on  the  afTections  of  the  pnbhc. 
H      to  lije  b.Wfsrt,  says  Mr   \V,  T.  St*  ad,  who  was      iler  art  is  analy^u!  and  comraentod  upon  ia 

^00 
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H  tmmljpr  of  critical  articles  piililblioU  in 
Eiiroii£tan  and  American  |>eriodical3.  In  a 
strong  ariirle  in  the  Vienna  AVi/r  /Vm'  Premr^ 
George  Bernard  SI  taw  cLaracterizes  her  as  the 
most  modern  of  niodern  women.  Altliotigii 
sh&  played  so  often  with  Henry  Irving,  she 
was  ntterly  nnlike  liinL  **  If  tShiilvespeare  had 
mot  Irvirij^  on  the  street/'  says  Mr.  Shaw,  -ho 
woiihl  have  n'oti^nized  in  him  inmjediHtely 
a  distinnrni&hed  tvf^e  of  the  family  of  artists. 
If  lie  had  met  EUun  Terry  he  would  have 
started  at  her  like  at  a  new  and  irrt^sistibly 
charming  type  of  woman.  Sargenfs  picture 
of  her  as  ta'hf  Alaeltt-fh  Will  Stand  *^ut  among 
all  tlie  picttireg  of  djstiniruished  women  as 
one  who  hears  no  resemblanre  to  anybody 
else/' 

The  genial  Max  Beerhohm  believes  that  it 
Is  Miss  Terry's  *■  English ness  *'  that  has 
madt«  !ier  so  successful  hefvire  Englislj  audi 
ences.  It  has  also,  he  holds,  contributed 
larKC'ty  to  her  stie<?efiS'  with  j^hakespeare. 
*'  Hers  is  a  loose,  irn^gular^  instinctive  art, 
•  .  .  and  it  is  just  Ix^canse  her  art  is  so  spon- 
taneouB.  eo  irreilucible  to  fonnula*,  tljat  slie 


has  been  ajid  is  matchless  in  Shakespeare's 
(jomedies.  She  has  just  the  quality  ol'  ex- 
uberance that  is  right  for  those  iieroines. 
Without  it  not  all  her  sense  of  beauty  would 
have  helped  her  to  be  the  perfect  Beatn^e, 
the  perfert  A*i^m.  that  she  is.  In  moderaj 
comedy,  that  virtue  bee  on  yes  a  defect/' 

Miss  Terry  visited  this  country  several 
times.  With  Sir  Ht^nry  Irving  she  nmde 
successful  and  long-remembered  tour  several 
years  ago.  She  made  her  first  appearance  at 
the  Princess  Thenter,  in  London,  under  Mrs. 
rharles  Keau  when  only  eight  years  old,  and 
played  first  with  Sir  Henry  Irving  in  »'The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew."  She  waa  married  at 
an  early  age  to  the  famous  ]  to  inter.  George 
Frederick  Watts,  but  themiirnage  proved  Un*^ 
liappy  and  a  se]iaratiun  followed  soon.  Ii 
IftGH  she  was  married  a  second  time,  to 
rharles  Wanhdl,  an  actor  whose  stage  name 
was  Charles  Kelley.  Her  son,  who  is  known 
as  Gordon  Craig,  has  already  made  a  Euro- 
pean x-eputation  as  a  stage  director.  Miss 
Terry  has  a  beautiful  country  home  at  Wiu- 
chelsea.  Sussex. 


A  ^aniK  OF  THK  TKIttir   rAMILV  \%   '*MrCK    ADO  ABOl'T  ?fOTHlS«.*' 

iFourttwti  Tt^rrr^  sppe«r  in  tliLi  group  uQd  ?<evea  others  weiv  iuclud«^  In  tb«  east.} 
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HISTORICAL   PAGEANT  AT  WARWICK, 
ENGLAND. 


cla\^ 


July  a  rt*mark- 

iLt5  .aw us  of    Warwick 

Two    t  1j  u t laa n  i1    ac to rs 

i  piinorumic  and  ilra* 

the  hlfilory  of  War- 

lU  X.U.  till    ia94,  each 

.  ^  was  tbe  sainc^  on   oacti 

lusting  two  and   one -half 


^nefifmruir  mnd  dim^tarot  the  Warwick 
'^"^  made  so  marked  a 
•  iraina  at  Sherlmrne. 
f*nr«eui  — Mr.  hoxm  N.  Fatker, 

ted  thfi  thoiisandtU  anur- 
ia COiiqti«(St  of  Mereia  hy  Queen 

cm«o  of  J^liorbome,  aa  far  as  pos- 

-  X  forth**  jiagi^aiithad  licen  dc^ 

V-  II]  Warwick.     Local  artinils 

*he  co&Lurnes  for  tlie  two 

iHiJ  no  pams  were  s[>ared 

u'Y  of  tile  designs,     Tlie 

-iiUPis  were  turned  to  good 

It ;  iltwstraiions  iq  rare  books  were  cop- 

while    tlie    costiitiu*  of    Thomas   Oken, 

» Waririck  wonhy  and  bene  factor,  was  made 

-rce  wilU  mbbiDgB  taken  from  his 

m  Bi.  Mary  8  Church,  ch>&e  by. 

A  "         '      --  ^'^'S  copiecl  from  the 

iTi^x  '^^^t'  Ancient  Britons 


j^^ 


wore  deerskins  from  a  Warwickshire  park. 
Even  Urn  fenr^om©  head  of  the  Pnn  Cow, 
wliifh  iTuy  sknv  on  Ihmsmorc  HeatVi,  near 
Warwick,  was  ]>ro(hiced  by  Warwick  crafts* 
Hi  en .  Q  u  e*  *  Ji  E  i  i  Kal>e  th '  s  stii  t  e  h&  rge  a  n  d  s  ta  te 
coach  alone  were  nut  pritduced  in  the  tow*n. 

Instead  of  going  all  through  the  eleven 
episodes,  beginning  with  the  Dawn  of  Chris- 
tianity IhS'jO  yeftrs  ago.  in  thelinio  of  G3rm- 
beline.  and  ending  with  William  and  Mary*8 
state  visit  to  Warwick  in  10^J4,  after  the  Great 
Fire,  let  us  recall  some  of  tlie  figures  which 
m n St  h a ve  m oa t  i m p re sse d  e v e ry  one  piese lit. 
So  viviilly  was  the  past  brought  hack  that 
next  day  one  found  Iviruself  thinking  of  King* 
maker  Warwick,  Piers  G  a  vest  on.  and  Queen 
Eligalietli  as  living  people,  of  whose  tloings 
there  might  be  accounts  in  the  day's  paper* 

The  central  figure  of  the  pageant  is  in  real- 
ity not  Queen  Etb*?]Heda.  hut  Elizabeth,  -the 
greatest  Gloriana"  of  the  poets.  In  the 
spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth  it  is  tlie 
y  ear  J  5  7 1!  w  h  ic  h  is  cl  i  ose  n .  when  A  m  br oe® 
Dudley.  Earl  of  Warwick,  entertained  her  at 
Warwick  Castle,  Warwick  and  Leycester 
(the  founder  of  Leycester  hospitah  which,  of 
course,  figures  in  the  pageant)  suddenly  de- 
scend* upon  the  ratlier  quarrelsome  burgesses, 
w!iom  tliey  throw  into  great  consternation  by 
the  announcement  that  **the  jewel  of  Eng- 
land "  ia  coming.     A  throne  is  hastily  brought 
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on  ;  the  fourteen  GuiMs  of  Warwick  appear 
in  picturesque  costume  ;  and  presently  the 
clumsy  crimson  coach  of  the  -jewel  "  arrives, 
with  beautiful  ladies-in-waitintc  mounted  rid- 
ing beliind  it.  Then  the  curtain  is  drawn, 
showing  the  Queen,  in  ruff  and  farthingale,  a 
vision  of  royal  magnificence,  as  stately  and 
stiff  with  rich  robes  as  any  could  desire.  Her 
liair  is  bright  red  :  her  features  strongly 
marked  ;  she  is  the  correct  height  (not  too 
tall)  ;  and  she  bears  herself  and  her  lieavy 
rol.»es  to  perfection.  Her  dress  is  exceedingly 
handsome,  as  an?  those  vt  the  C'ountess  of 
Warwick  and  the  other  ladies  in  her  coach. 
Then  follows  the  pretty  scene  in'  which  she 
kisses  the  son  of  the  Bailiff  of  Stratford,  little 
William  Shakespeare,  in  1572  a  charming, 
fair-liaired  boy  of  about  seven  :  after  which 
she  is  pleased  to  witness  a  stately  dance  ar- 
rangeil  for  her  entertainment.  The  dance  is 
cliarniing,  as  are  the  beautiful  <lresses  of  the 
thirty-three  dancers  of  both  sexes  ;  one,  in 
shimmering  white  satin.  <iances  beautifully 
alone.  The  rich  materials  of  the  dresses  are  a 
feast  of  color, — dead-leaf,  petunia,  soft  brown. 
— all  sha<les  are  blemled.  And  nothing  could 
exceed  the  beauty  of  the  sc(;ne  when  the  gay 
crowds  part  to  make  way  for  the  Queen,  with 
Warwick,  Leycester  (in  liigliest  favor),  and 
the  rest  of  her  retinue,  to  iro  dnwn  to  the 
-Avon.  an<l  the   nnl-canopied  barge,  with   its 


sixteen  red   oars  reflected  in  the  calm 
is    n.»wed    slowly   <lown   the   beautiful 
with   the  park  and  fallow  deer  beyon 
the  Sijh  wockI lands  beyond  again. 

Otljer  characters  that  were  excepti 
vividly  brought  before  the  spectators 
the  legendary  Guy  of  Warwick,  in  liis  E 
Templar's  costume,  (j-uy  de  Beauchamp. 
de  Newburgh,  and  all  the  other  earls  of 
wick,  notably  Richard  Neville, — King] 
Warwick,  "  proud  setter-up  and  puller 
of  kings  ; "  Piers  (laveston,  in  gold-C( 
short  cloak  with  pink  silk  lining, 
breeches,  high  white  boots  with  prepost 
ly  long  toes,  and  chain-armor  doublet ; 
XI.,  the  crafty  old  French  king,  magn 
in  crimson  velvet,  ermine-bordered  n: 
over  black  and  gold-furred  tunic, — ezod 
acted,  and  most  realistic  ;  and  little  3 
William,  of  Stratford,  who  does  m 
know  his  surname.  It  is  a  pretty  i( 
make  the  little  boy  stand  at  the  very  e 
the  dais,  just  li-ft  by  the  Mother  Wl 
and  her  fourteen  daughters,  till  the  lai 
former  has  disappeared  after  the  gl 
final  march  around,  and  kiss  his  hand 
audience  in  token  that  *^  our  revels  nc 
ended." 

We  liave  touch.ed  on  only  a  few,  i 
few.  of  the  many  charms  of  this  most  c 
ing  8iK»ctacle. 
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BY  PHILIP  S.  FISKE. 

[The  following  article  is  a  frauk  presentation  of  the  railroads*  attittme  in  the  rate  controversy.  It  is 
more  than  that ;  for  it  shows  in  a  concrete  way  the  nature  of  some  of  the  specific  problems  that  confront  the 
men  to  whom  have  been  intrusted,  under  our  transportation  systemf  the  direction  and  control  of  the  inland 
shipping  business  in  this  country.  Articles  in  our  May  and  July  numbers  by  Commissioner  Prouty,  of  the 
Int-erstate  Commerce  Commission,  dealt  with  the  subject  of  government  rat«  regulation,  and  other  recent 
contributions  to  this  magazine  have  emphasized  various  aspects  of  the  rate  discussion  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  general  public— The  Editor.] 


SOMEBODY  has  said  tliat  the  men  who 
make  railroad  rates  hold  the  well-being  of 
the  United  States  in  the  hollows  of  their  hands. 
That  they  can  build  up  and  tear  down  indus- 
tries, populate  and  devastate  communities, 
make  business  enterprise  flourish  or  reduce  it  to 
ignominious  failure  as  best  suits  their  purposes, 
— these  are  the  powers  that  have  been  attribut- 
ed to  them  in  the  discussion  which  during  the 
past  few  months  has  undertaken  to  set  before 
the  country  the  intricate  relations  between  our 
people  and  the  agencies  that  furnish  them 
transportation.  But  what  manner  of  men 
these  are,  and  how  they  really  apply  their 
power  day  by  day,  no  one  has  told. 

The  railroad  traffic  manager  must  be  to  the 
manner  born  in  his  profession  ;  but  all  the 
natural  equipment  in  the  world  is  of  no  use 
to  him  without  the  schooling  of  hard  experi- 
ence, the  higher  training  of  well-sustained 
responsibility.  The  skill  his  task  requires 
might  be  compared  with  that  of  the  great 
physician,  whose  diagnosis  is  the  result  of  so 
many  sul^tle,  instinctive  turns  of  judgment 
that  he  could  not  explain  its  processes.  The 
two  men  select  their  method  of  treatment  and 
apply  their  remedies  with  the  same  sureness 
and  precision. 

BUILDING    UP    A    ROAD's    TRAFFIC. 

The  traffic  manager  must  be  adept,  not  in 
one  business  or  in  a  score  of  businesses,  but 
in  a  hundred  lines  of  enterprise,  lie  must 
know  people,  and  places,  and  industries  ;  the 
sources  of  raw  materials  and  the  markets  for 
finished  products  ;  the  com})arative  resources 
of  individual  producers  and  shippers  and  all 
that  affects  them.  Only  by  living  the  life  of 
his  whole  territory,  by  personal  observation 
and  personal  contact,  by  seeing  with  his  own 
eyes,  hearing  with  his  own  oars,  grasping 
with  his  own  hands,  can  he  get  such  knowl- 
edge. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  fundamental 
principle  on  which  the  freight-traffic  man  acts 


is  th'at  he  must  make  money  for  his  road. 
There  may  have  been  a  time  in  the  world's 
history  when  it  was  thought  that  the  way  to 
make  the  most  money  was  to  charge  the 
highest  prices,  but  twentieth-century  econom- 
ics do  not  regard  that  as  a  safe  and  sound 
rule.  The  more  a  railroad's  territory  ships 
out,  the  more  money  comes  back  to  it  and 
the  more  of  what  is  produced  elsewhere  will 
be  brought  in  to  add  comfort,  or  maybe 
luxury,  to  living.  Get  all  the  business  you 
can  at  a  fair  profit,  is  the  idea,  but  be  sure 
you  do  it  in  a  way  that  will  bring  still  more 
traffic  later  on  by  increasing  the  earning 
power,  and  so  the  purchasing  power,  of  the 
people  who  live  along  your  line. 

THE    TRAFFIC    MANAGER'S    RESPONSIBILITY. 

Naturally,  then,  the  traffic  manager  has 
every  incentive  to  be  a  builder  of  imlustries. 
It  is  entirely  against  his  interest  to  destroy. 
No  enterprise  is  too  small,  no  shipper  too  in- 
significant, to  receive  his  careful  considera- 
tion. Be  his  territory  East  or  West,  his  line 
a  long  one  or  a  short  one,  the  variety  of  ques- 
tions that  come  to  a  traffic  manager  every  day 
for  immediate  solution  is  well-nigh  appalling. 
Letters  and  telegrams  run  from  seven  hun- 
dred or  eight  hundred  to  twice  that  number ; 
and  besides  the  mail  there  are  the  visitors, — 
dozens  of  them. 

All  manner  of  propositions  are  presented. 
Many  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  simple  in- 
quiries as  to  the  rate  on  a  given  commodity ; 
others  are  demands  for  favors  or  allowances  ; 
people  w^ho  intend  establishing  new  industries 
ask  for  ratings  ;  some  want  special  classifica- 
tions for  their  goods.  There  are  complaints, 
petitions,  demands,  threats, — all  the  miscel- 
laneous odds  and  ends  of  a  correspondence 
that  covers  every  possible  subject  the  traffic 
manager  can  be  supposed  to  deal  with,  and  a 
multitude  of  things  which  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  could  bring  within  his  field. 

Routine    matters    can  be    turned    over  to 
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citrk?,  of  course,  but  ultimately  the  traffic 
manager  is  rt^sponsible  for  everything  done  in 
.i#  liepaniiienl.  and  all  cases  of  importance 
ire  reierred  to  liim.  Even  then,  when  the 
ijiK'\  jH^icy  of  his  company  is  involved,  or 
iljt^n  uliier  interests  than  his  own  are  to  be 
(\'n#:«lertH3.  he  naturally  cannot  act  without 
wicjfuhation.  A  decision  on  a  freight  rate  is 
so  i!n|»-»rtant.  so  many  people  have  stakes  in 
it,  its'  effect  is  so  far-reaching,  that  it  is  not  a 
mait*  r  t-.t  he  arrived  at  hastily,  or  without  full 
ku.  w'.e.ii^e  of  every  circumstaace  that  bears 
n>'r.  it. 

Ev^»ryhoily  seems  to  turn  to  the  traffic 
ai»na>rer  :or  information,  advice,  assistance. 
f^nv.'laTion.  In  the  procession  are  people 
rtii  real  grievances,  and  people  with  imag 
inir}'  trounies.  and  people  who  are  just 
d'Trnright  grasping  an«l  do  not  care  who 
b-iws  it.  It  isn't  always  a  nice  side  of  human 
uiure  the  captain  of  transportation  sees. 
^lLl.  he  will  vouch  for  tlie  honesty  and  fair- 
Bfss  Ml"  the  average  American  business  man 
»ho  can  see  both  sides  of  a  question. 

THE    DISTANCE    BASIS    FOR    KATES. 

For  instance,  not  long  ago  a  man  who  had 
be^E  manufacturing  clothing  in  a  place  about 
a  Lumired  and  twenty  miles  from  one  of 
ihH  bii:  oities  moved  his  modest  plant  to  a 
Iin>  town  in  the  next  State,  on  a  branch 
from  the  main  line  of  railroad,  which  brought 
bim  iriihin  a  humlred  miles  of  his  distribut- 
itg  center.  The  freight  rate  from  the  two 
MBU  was  the  same.  By  the  time  he  had 
fiii  liis  bills  for  moving  and  getting  settled 
I*  W^n  to  look  about  for  a  way  to  save  in 
lie  next  few  months  enough  to  cover  these 

To  't»e  sure,  ho  had  moved  because  his  wife 
Ii*i  rtlatives  in  their  new  home  and  it  didn't 
oakp  very  much  difference  to  him  where  his 
ihr.j.  was  located.  Moving  had  not  been  a 
miner  of  lousiness  at  all,  and  it  had  never  oc- 
ca^-peil  to  him  to  inquire  in  advance  whether  it 
Tould  c«»st  him  less  or  more  to  ship  goods  from 
o» p..int  than  from  the  other.  But  the  first 
toe  he  rode  to  the  city  on  his  mileage  book 
Uii..iice<i  that  the  distance  was  twenty  miles 
ibor^er  than  he  had  formerly  had  to  travel, 
«cd  Lf  remembered  tliat  he  was  paying 
;cst  the  same  freight  rate  that  he  had  always 
laid.  So  he  made  a  bee-line  for  the  freight 
tnific  department  when  he  got  to  the  terminal 

TLe  traffic  manager  explained  to  him  that 
Ci  factory  had  been  on  the  main  line  of  the 
OLroad.  while  now  it  was  on  a  branch  built 


largely  to  accommodate  the  town  he  had  re- 
cently moved  into.  It  cost  the  road  propor- 
tionately a  gooti  ileal  more  to  do  business  on 
such  a  branch  than  on  the  main  line,  in»cause 
tlie  volume  of  traffic  was  so  much  less  A  t  first, 
all  the  clotliing  manufacturer  could  see  was 
that  he  was  now  paying  '1')  cents  f(U'  each 
hun<lred  pounds  carried  a  hundred  miles, 
w^hereas  he  used  to  pay  only  '1')  cents  to  send 
a  hundri^d  pcninds  I'JO  miles:  ''and  that  is 
neither  light  nur  fair."  he  concluded 

•What  would  you  consider  right  and  fair, 
then  ?"  the  railroad  man  asked 

"  Weil,  tiu^  distance  is  about  a  fifth  iess. 
and  It  seems  to  ine  the  rate  ought  to  i.e  aijout 
a  fifth  le.ss  " 

Over  the  traffic  managers  face  spiead  a 
reminiscent  smile  Shippers  had  Keen  put 
ting  that  same  argument  up  to  him  at  least 
once  a  day  for  eighteen  years,  since  iie  was 
promoted  from  the  general  freight  agents 
office. 

"Suppose  1  make  your  rate  20  cents."  lie 
suggested.  "  Vou  would  consider  that  a  fair 
basis  on  which  to  work,  would  you  ?  ' 

Of  course  lie  would.  an<l  already  the  cloth- 
ing magnate's  eye  glittered  with  the  spirit  of 
vindication. 

'•  Vrry  well.  Perhaps  some  of  our  other 
shippers  wouhln't  like  it,"  the  traffic  man 
went  on,  "  but  w<i  would  be  glad  to  do  busi- 
ness witli  you  on  the  basis  of  20  cents  a  hun- 
dred miles.  Let's  see  ;  you  send  quite  a  little 
to  Buffalo,  1  think  ?  Yes  ?  Well,  that's  ap- 
proximately 500  miles,  which  wuuld  make  the 
rate  there  a  dollar,  say.  We  only  charge  you 
.35  cents  now,  so  if  you  liave  your  rates  made 
on  a  distance  basis  that  will  help  offset  wliat 
we  shall  lose  on  the  shorter  hauls." 

The  shipper's  face  fell  for  an  instant,  but 
the  traffic  man  continued  : 

''  You  send  something  to  Chicago  once  in 
a  while,  don't  you  ?  That's  about  a  th<»usand 
miles,  so  your  rate  would  be  |;2.  'S'es.  I  know 
you  are  only  paying  75  cents  now.  hut  that 
rate  is  bascjd  on  railroad  practice,  and  not  on 
this  distance  plan  you  think  wouhl  he  more 
satisfactory.  Don't  see  how  vcmi  would  gain 
very  much  ?  No,  neither  do  I  :  but  I  don't 
see  how  the  railroad  would  make  vi»ry  much 
if  it  knocked  five  cents  c)ff  this  short-haul  rate 
we  are  talkinix  ahout.  either." 

After  a  Tittle  furtln;r  talk,  it  was  st*ttie<l. 
The  ship])(;r  went  away  knowing  more  about 
railroad  methods  than  he  ha<l  understood  be- 
fore and  perf(^ctly  willing  to  leave  sometliing 
to  the  judgment  of  the  ^»'ntlemen  \\\u)  pro 
vided  him  with  transportation. 
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ASKING    THK    RAILROAD    TO    DO    THE    IMPOSSIBLE. 

Sometimes  whole  boanls  of  trade  or  com- 
mittees ot"  prominent  citizens  arrive  at  the 
railroad  office  in  a  body.  In  one  case  a  dele- 
gation of  eighteen  from  an  up-country  town 
made  its  bashful  apj)earance.  One  of  its 
members  liad  written  a  week  l)efore,  making 
one  of  those  propositions  which  is  impossible 
on  its  face  to  th(^  man  of  affairs,  but  which 
must  be  talked  over  for  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment, and  the  traffic  manager  had  replied  tliat 
he  would  be  glad  to  discuss  the  matter  in  his 
oflBce  at  any  time. 

'•  Vou  see,  it's  just  this  way,"  the  spokes- 
man began.  '-We're  seven  miles  from  the 
railroad.  Up  to  a  fortnight  ago  we  liad  to 
team  ev(;rything  down  to  the  depot,  and  it 
cost  us  considerable.  Since  they  opened  the 
electric  line,  the  first  of  the  month,  we  can 
send  our  milk  and  eggs  and  truck  vlown  to 
your  folks  by  trolley.  They  made  us  a  pretty 
fair  proposition  for  carrying  our  stuff,  but 
what  we  want  to  know  is  if  you  won't  make 
your  freight  rate  include  w^hat  the  trolley 
company  cliarges." 

*'  Add  the  trolley  company's  charge  to 
ours,  do  you  mean  ? ''  asked  the  official. 

"No,  sir  ;  we  don't  mean  anything  of  the 
kind,"  the  prominent  citizen  retorted.  "  AVe 
mean  that  we'd  like  to  have  you  make  the 
same  rate  you  charge  us  now  cover  carrying 
our  freight  over  that  seven  miles  of  electric 
line  as  well  as  over  your  tracks." 

*'  And  pay  for  transshipping  from  one  car 
to  the  other,  too,  I  su}>pose  ?  " 

*'  Well,  1  suppose  so." 

It  took  half  an  hour  of  diplomatic  explana- 
tion to  make  the  eighteen  prominent  citizens 
see  why  it  was  impossible  for  the  railroad  to 
do  such  a  thing.  The  trolley  line's  charges 
were  cheaper  than  what  teaming  had  cost  ; 
the  service  was  quicker  ;  in  fact,  there  was  a 
saving  all  round.  No  objection  had  ever 
been  raised  to  the  freight  rate  before.  Indeed, 
as  the  members  of  the  delegation  were  in 
haste  to  explain,  no  objection  was  being  made 
to  it  now.  The  thing  resolved  itself  to  this  : 
two  corporations  were  involved,  and  some- 
body thought  there  might  be  a  chance  to  get 
one  of  them  to  pay  the  other.  Of  course, 
taking  a  quarter  out  of  your  pocket  and  giv- 
ing it  to  the  trolley  line  seemed  a  little 
different  from  keeping  a  horse  and  driving 
it  yourself,  but  when  it  came  down  to 
carrying  the  milk  and  eggs  and  truck  it 
probably  wasn't  very  different  after  all.  The 
American  likes  a  square  deal  and  means  to 


give  one,  as  a  general  thing,  whether  he  is 
operating  a  railroad  or  patronizing  one  ;  so 
in  the  end  the  delegation  went  home  and  re- 
ported that  "  these  railroad  fellers  aren't  so 
bad  as  we  thought  they  were." 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    BRANCH    LIXES. 

Branch  lines  are  the  subjects  of  constant 
solicitation.  They  are,  also,  one  of  the  traffic 
managers  menaces.  As  investments,  they  are 
risky,  and  they  give  all  manner  of  chances 
for  misunderstanding  and  misinterpretation 
of  motives.  Sometimes  they  are  commercial 
necessities  ;  sometimes,  though  not  al:>solutely 
necessary,  they  are  desirable  ;  sometimes  they 
are  neither  desirable  nor  feasible. 

The  mining  States  of  the  W'est,  for  exam- 
ple, produce  many  demands  for  branch  lin(»s. 
A  wandering  prospector  makes  a  strike  some- 
where back  in  the  hills  ;  another  sticks  his 
pick  into  the  ground  near  by  and  turns  up  a 
few  grains  of  ore  ;  a  third  offers  geological 
guesses  as  to  what  the  country  ought  to  de- 
velop ;  and  thus  the  air  castles  of  a  new  El 
Dorado  begin  to  rise.  Then  a  descent  is  made 
on  the  nearest  railroad. 

Fifty  miles  of  branch  track  must  be  built 
at  once.  Untold  wealth  is  hidden  in  the  new- 
found hills,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  a  few 
freight  cars  and  engines,  and  rails  for  them  to 
run  on,  to  create  a  metropolitan  center  of  pop- 
ulation that  will  at  once  increase  dividends 
and  build  up  all  the  intervening  country  be- 
tween the  main  line  and  the  City  of  Visions. 

The  traffic  man  is  supposed  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of 
his  country  as  well  as  everything  else.  He 
cannot  be  expected  to  have  a  close  acquaint- 
ance with  the  exact  spot  which  has  come  into 
such  sudden  prominence,  but  he  makes  it  his 
business  to  form  such  an  acquaintance  through 
^  an  expert,  if  necessary.  Perhaps  he  decides 
to  take  a  chance.  More  than  likely  he  tests 
the  stuff  of  which  the  local  enthusiasm  is 
made  by  proposing  that  the  community  put  up 
something  toward  the  construction  expense. 

TUE    PUNCTURING    OF    A    MINING    BOOM. 

That  is  the  way  one  branch  was  built  in 
Montana  a  few  years  ago.  The  line  would 
cost  between  ♦000,000  and  |5700,000.  The 
"camp"  ]>ut  up  |;200,000  ;  the  railroad  bor- 
rowed a  half-million,  had  the  work  done,  and 
made  rates  that  would  get  the  ore  out  i)rofit- 
ably.  Then  it  supplied  the  engines  and  cars 
and  the  men  to  work  them. 

Within  a  year  after  the  line  had  been  put 
in  operation  the  mines  petered  out  completely. 
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The  ore  veins  grew  thinner  and  thinner,  till 
liirv  disapi^eared.  The  miners  packed  their 
k:is  and  went  elsewhere.  The  boom  town 
ti.t'V  ha«i  created  sliriveled  up  to  a  dilapidated 
liitie  village  with  little  to  du  and  less  to  do  it 
witi..  Hut  the  railroad  still  had  its  branch 
l.ne.  It  had  to  keep  on  running  trains  and 
sl-'pp:n«;  them  at  the  vacant  town  sites  sprin- 
kled aiontr  the  titty-mile  stretch.  Once  in  a 
wlii.e  it  carried  a  carload  of  freight  one  way 
'.■r  til"  ■•iM»'r.  for  some  people  were  still  living 
in  rli».-  n<-arly  deserted  outpost  of  civilization. 

Theiv  came  a  day,  of  course,  when  the  folks 
a:  tiie  far  end  of  tlie  branch  began  to  com- 
plain that  they  were  paying  more  to  get  th<?ir 
iTL-igliL  up  over  their  fifty  miles  of  specially 
buii:  track  than  other  folks  were  charged  for 
ii:.iving  freight  over  the  same  distance  on  the 
L.ain  line.  It  made  no  difference  to  them 
tiiat  trie  railroad's  investment,  made  at  their 
.'i'./iicitation.  was  a  dead  loss  ;  that  there  was 
L"t  enuugh  freight  to  pay  the  company  the 
c  "!t  of  moving  it  whatever  rate  was  charged, 
nor  was  there  likely  to  be  enough  for  genera- 
ni>!is  to  come.  The  stage  that  made  the  trip  in 
:i;e  ilays  before  tlie  locomotive  appeared  had 
calndy  divi«led  its  expenses  by  the  number  of 
[^ssengers  and  called  on  each  man  to  pay  a 
;./.'  ioin  share :  but  a  stage  is  not  a  railroad. 

Probably  the  citizens  were  sorry  for  the 
railroad  and  its  vanished  half-millioh,  but  they 
never  said  so.  All  the  traffic  manager  could 
«u«  was  to  continue  collecting  a  rate  that  the 
p<^.iple  could  afford  to  pay, — which  was  the 
bam*.:  r»id  rate  they  had  been  paying, — pocket 
tiie  l<i>s  for  his  management,  and  take  the 
1-s?-:  n  to  lieart.  Then,  when  some  other  boom 
t>-vn  came  to  him  and  he  hesitated  he  was 
i:icely  to  Ix?  charged  with  being  unprogressive 
Hn  i  Tith  »•  discriminating.'- 

MEETING    BUSINESS    EMEKGENCIES. 

The  traffic  manager's  mail  throws  many 
queer  sidelights  on  human  nature.  He  is 
:re«juently  asked  to  help  out  a  neglectful 
man.  like  the  brick-maker  who  wrote  that  un- 
ites he  could  get  some  wood  right  straight  off 
a  kiln  of  a  hundred  thousand  bricks  would 
U'  >j<iiled.  The  brick-maker  knew  where  he 
couid  get  the  wood,  but  the  local  freight 
asTt'Ut  iiad  told  him  that  he'd  have  to  wait  a 
'liv  or  two  for  a  car  ])ecau8e  the  fall  rush  of 
THifBc  was  on  and  everything  on  wheels  was 
moving  every  minute  and  engaged  ahead. 

Here  was  one  of  the  minor  emergencies 
that  must  ]>e  met  a  dozen  times  a  day.  It 
^m%  as  it  it  might  be  a  simple  enough  thing 
to  find  one  car,  but  such  has  been  the  expan- 


sion of  the  transportation  business  in  the  last 
few  years  tiiat  the  railroatl  companies  have 
been  unable  to  get  as  many  cars  as  they  felt 
pressing  need  of,  to  say  nothing  of  as  many  as 
they  would  like  to  have.  The  car  shops  have 
been  working  overtime,  ])Ut  still  there  are  sea- 
sons v/hen  the  margin  between  supply  and 
demand  in  freight  cars  is  very  narrow.  How- 
ever, the  operating  departnu-nt  was  called 
upon,  the  urgency  of  the  brick-maker's  situa- 
tion explained,  a  car  hunted  up,  and  the  partly 
baked  kiln  saved.  Its  loss  would  have  made 
a  noticeable  depression  in  tlie  lirick-maker's 
profits  for  the  year,  yet  as  likely  as  not  he 
will  let  himself  get  into  the  same  scrape  again, 
and  again  the  traffic  man  will  be  called  upon 
to  hel|»  him  out.  and  again  it  will  all  be  taken 
as  a  matter  of  coursi'  and  not  as  one  of  the 
minor  miracles  performed  in  industrial  Amer- 
ica every  day. 

A  letter  fnnn  a  man  who  made  bottles  was 
a  curiosity.  It  asked  the  railroad  company 
to  help  him  find  a  purchaser  for  a  whiskey 
distillery  that  was  in  danger  of  going  out 
of  business  unless  some  one  bought  it  quick. 
The  bottle  manufacturer  depended  on  the 
distillery  to  buy  a  good  share  of  his  output. 
The  distillery  had  ]>een  living  on  a  State  dis- 
pensary, and  now  the  State  had  taken  its  pat- 
ronage away.  The  distillers,  cither  having 
made  enough  out  of  their  plant  to  satisfy 
them  or  not  having  the  energy  to  build  up  a 
new  trade,  intended  simply  closing  down  for 
good.  The  traffic  manager  will  do  anything 
within  reason  to  help  the  industries  dependent 
on  him,  on  which  he,  in  turn,  is  dependent. 
But  when  it  comes  to  finding  a  customer  for 
a  business  that  suddenly  has  its  trade  wiped 
out, — that  is  expecting  a  good  deal.  Tf  he 
once  went  into  exploiting  •'  business  opportu- 
nities "  he  would  soon  have  to  go  out  of  rail- 
roading for  lack  of  time. 

WHEN    CARS    ARE    SCARCE. 

One  of  the  things  the  traffic  men  of  the 
coal  roads  have  to  contend  with  every  year 
and  on  big  scale  is  a  car  shortage.  As  soon 
as  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  and  schools  (.)pen, 
and  people  look  up  at  the  gray  autumn  skies 
and  say.  '*  AVinter  will  be  hero  again  before 
long,"  the  city  coal  dealer  begins  to  work  his 
prices  up.  The  second  or  third  excuse  he 
gives  is,  usually,  that  the  railroads  haven't 
got  cars  enough  to  carry  the  coal,  so  there's 
a  shortage  in  the  local  supply  ;  he's  '» very 
sorry,  but  of  course  you  understand  how  it 
is,"  and  though  you  really  don't  understand, 
you  go  away  thinking  you  do  and  wondering 
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"why  in  time  the  railroads  don't  get  a  few 
more  cars." 

One  reason  is  that,  as  has  already  been 
said,  they  can't.  If  they  could,  a  good  reason 
migiit  be  that  no  sensible  person  would  ask 
or  expect  them  to  keep  a  lot  of  extra  empty 
cars  standing  around  ten  months  in  the  year 
to  have  them  to  use  if  they  were  wanted  part 
of  the  other  two  months.  And  even  if  they 
had  cars  enough  to  carry  all  the  coal  they 
are  called  on  now  to  move  in  the  congested 
season  there  would  still  be  a  shortage,  in  all 
probability.  For  injudicious  and  inconsider- 
ate buying  of  fuel  by  large  consumers  causes 
much  of  the  trouble. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  improvident  grass- 
hopper (n-er  again.  The  zinc  and  copper 
miners  up  beyond  the  Lakes,  for  example, 
get  their  coal  part  way  by  water,  and  the 
water  in  their  neighborhood  freezes  in  the 
winter  just  as  it  does  elsewhere.  There  comes 
a  time  when  navigation  closes.  Until  the 
shadow  of  this  day  is  cast  upon  them,  they 
seem  never  to  think  of  fuel  so  long  as  they 
have  enough  on  hand  to  last  them  through 
the  week.  Perhaps  they  imagine  it  is  "clever 
business '*  to  keep  their  capital  in  their  pockets 
instead  of  locking  it  up  in  coal  bills  until  they 
have  to  ;  it  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  Ameri- 
can shrewdness  that  it  often  regards  this  sort 
of  thing  as  clever,  when  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence is  perfectly  plain. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  miner  wakes  up.  Navi- 
gation will  close  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  and 
then  he  can't  get  any  more  coal  until  spring. 
He  begins  writing,  telegrapliing,  telephoning, 
displaying  all  the  signals  of  distress  he  can 
raise  to  tlie  coal  operators  and,  beyond  them, 
the  railroads.  He'll  have  to  shut  his  plant 
down  ;  he  can^t  dig  another  pound  of  copper, 
or  zinc,  or  whatever  it  may  be  out  of  the 
earth  unless  he  gets  ten  thousand  tons  of  coal 
within  ten  days. 

By  bringing  sufficient  pressure  to  bear  he 
persuades  the  coal  people  to  make  a  contract 
to  deliver  in  that  time,  and  then  they,  too, 
get  after  the  railroad.  That  puts  the  whole 
thing  up  to  the  traffic  manager.  No  matter 
that  half-a-dozen  other  people  may  be  making 
the  same  outcry  ;  no  matUjr  that,  all  of  a 
sudden,  disaster  seems  to  be  threatening  most 
of  the  industries  along  the  line  unless  their 
fuel-supply  be  replenished  at  once ;  no  matter 
that  the  great  tide  of  grain  has  set  toward 
the  East,  that  the  crops  have  all  taken  tiieir 
places  for  the  annual  procession  across  the 
continent,  that  the  cattle  men  are  clearing  their 
ranges  for  the  winter.    Everybody  must  have 


cars  ;  everybody  must  have  them  now  ;  every- 
body must  have  them  whether  they  are  to  be 
had  or  not. 

DEVELOPING    THE    INDUSTRIES    OF    STATKS. 

The  theory  on  which  the  traffic  manatrer 
works  is  that  he  must  put  the  producing  cen- 
ters and  the  different  industries  on  a  parity 
in  their  markets  ;  then  they  must  compete 
for  themselves,  the  best  man  to  win.  The 
story  of  how  James  J.  Hill  enabled  the  lum- 
ber men  at  the  Pacific  end  of  his  line  to  send 
their  product  to  Chicago  and  mark(?t  it  so  as 
to  compete  with  Maine  and  Michigan  and  the 
Carolinas  is  a  familiar  one.  Just  as  striking 
is  what  has  been  done  for  Wisconsin. 

Agriculture,  mining,  and  forest  products 
are  the  great  sources  of  wealth  in  this  State. 
The  forest  products  are  used  very  largely  in 
the  making  of  paper.  There  are  a  number 
of  water  powers  scattered  about  the  State, 
and  cheap  power  is  a  necessity  of  pai)er-inak- 
ing,  in  which  the  profits  are  none  too  lar^e. 
The  manufacturer,  if  lie  is  to  prosper,  must 
get  his  materials  on  equal  terms  with  his  com- 
petitors. One  man  is  nearer  the  hemlock  and 
spruce  woods  from  which  his  pulp  comes  ; 
another  is  closer  to  the  coal  which  is  used  in 
the  drying  process  ;  a  third  is  more  favorably 
situated  for  getting  the  clay  and  chemicals  re- 
quired. 

The  railroads  went  about  building  up  the 
paper  industry  of  Wisconsin  by  seeing  to  it 
that  each  of  these  men  stood  on  the  same  fair 
footing,  all  conditions  considered,  when  the 
smooth,  white  rolls  from  his  mills  wore  pre- 
sented to  the  buyer  in  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  or  the  other  trading  centers.  To 
do  this  it  was  necessary  to  adjust  rates  on 
the  raw  materials,  some  of  which  come  from 
Carolina,  or  Georgia,  or  New  York,  or  abroail, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Then  rates  were  figured 
on  the  finished  product  to  enable  the  man  two 
hundred  miles  farther  than  his  competitor  from 
the  market  to  do  business  on  a  living  basis. 

Another  striking  instance  of  how  producers 
are  assisted  in  reaching  distant  markets  is 
the  case  of  the  quarry  men.  Stone  is  a  com- 
modity one  would  not  think  of  as  moving 
very  far  from  its  starting-point,  but  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Capitol  at  Harrisburg  is  built 
of  granite  from  New  England  ;  the  Rhode 
Island  State  House  is  built  of  Georgia  marble, 
and  so  are  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  in  New  York, 
and  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  in  Washing- 
ton. Tennessee  stone  decorates  many  build- 
ings in  the  North.  The  traffic  manager  who 
hM  on  h»  roiul  quarries  which  with  a  little 
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help  can  compete  at  distant  points  is  able  and 
ready  to  give  the  necessary  assistance. 

The  rates  for  a  given  territory  are  based  on 
the  peculiar  needs  and  opportunities  of  that 
territory,  and  once  in  a  while, — more  and 
more  frequently  as  time  goes  on  and  as  the 
nation  spreads,  —  the  traffic  manager  is 
called  on  for  a  rate  on  something  that  is  en- 
tirely new  to  his  section,  something  no  one 
has  ever  before  tried  to  manufacture  there. 
There  is  the  case  of  the  energetic  Yankee 
who  went  down  to  Alabama  and,  seeing  that 
if  there  was  any  part  of  the  country  that 
needed  screen  doors  it  was  the  South,  set 
about  establishing  a  screen-door  factory.  The 
kind  of  light  lumber  needed  was  not  to  be 
had  near  by,  and  the  screening  must  be 
brought  a  long  way.  By  establishing  rates 
to  cover  those  necessities  the  traffic  manager 
established  the  new  industry.  "It  prospered, 
and  the  manufacturer  took  up,  in  addition, 
the  making  of  wash-boilers.  For  this  he  re- 
quired zinc,  which  must  be  brought  down  from 
Slichigan,  and  again  a  new  rate  had  to  be 
made.  Both  his  enterprises  grew,  and  were 
the  nucleus  of  a  group  of  lively,  prosperous 
manufactures. 

RAW    MATEBIALS  AND   FINISHKD    PBODUGTS. 

The  kind  of  thing  which  it  is  difficult  for 
the  traffic  manager  to  make  understood,  which 
fills  his  days  with  worry  and  his  life  with 
blame,  is  the  distinction  it  is  necessary  to 
make  between  raw  products  and  finished  prod- 
QCU  in  some  industries.  It  is  hard  for  the 
ordinary  observer  to  see  why  there  should  be 
a  difference,  why  both  should  not  be  treated 
alike,  so  far  as  freight  rates  are  concerned, 
anyway.  The  case  of  the  rates  on  cattle  and 
hogs  from  St.  Paul  to  Chicago,  and  on  finished 
meat  products  from  St.  Paul  to  the  markets, 
which  created  not  a  little  talk  recently,  is  a 
good  one  to  examine. 

The  rate  on  cattle  and  hogs  is  based  on 
"reasonableness," — that  is,  it  was  intended  to 
be  a  fair  charge  for  service  rendered,  and 
nobody  questioned  that  it  was  that.  When 
it  comes  to  shipping  the  finished  products  of 
the  butchers,  Uie  competition  of  the  packing 
hooses  in  the  East,  of  water  transportation,  and 
of  Canadian  producers  and  carriers  enters  into 
the  question.  Evidently,  the  finished  product 
csanot  pay  as  much  for  transportation  as  the 
five  animals,  and  as  a  matter  of  business  the 
niboaids  must  make  a  distinction  between  the 
two  commodities  in  their  charges.  Any  dis- 
'  American  business  man  sees  that 
it  k  explained  to  him,  but  it  is 


one  of  the  kind  of  things  that  causes  the 
public,  in  its  natural  ignorance  of  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  carrier's  profession,  to  laise  the 
cry  of  discrimination. 

ENLIGHTENED    SELF-INTEREST. 

Confessedly  he  is  a  selfish  man,  the  traffic 
manager.  Perhaps  it  is  kinder  to  him  to  say 
that  he  is  intelligently  self-interested.  At  any 
rate,  he  makes  no  pretense  of  disinterested 
philanthropy.  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  him  that  everybody  in  his  system's 
territory,  whether  mill  owner  or  employee, 
wheat  farmer  or  truck  gardener,  manufac- 
turer or  salesman,  should  prosper  and  wax 
rich.  He  is  not  shortsighted  enough  to  think 
that  this  can  be  accomplished  by  putting 
some  one  else  at  a  disadvantage,  by  injuring 
some  other  section  of  the  country.  To  give 
him  credit  for  nothing  but  common  sense,  he 
knows  that  here,  if  anywhere,  *' united  we 
stand,  divided  we  fall." 

There  happens  to  be  a  region  in  the  South 
where,  scattered  over  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
or  two  miles,  there  are  coal  mines.  They  are 
not  very  good  mines,  if  you  compare  them 
with  those  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  perhaps, 
but  they  are  of  tremendous  value  to  the  in- 
dustrial regeneration  of  the  Southern  States. 
One  group  is  served  by  several  railroads ; 
another,  quite  a  distance  to  the  west  of  it,  has 
but  one  means  of  getting  out  its  product, — a 
road  which  ultimately  carries  a  large  amount 
of  fuel  from  the  first  group  but  does  not  di- 
rectly touch  it. 

The  Western  operators  went  to  the  traffic 
head  of  their  transportation  service  a  while  ago 
and  asked  if  he  could  not  give  them  the  same 
rate  on  their  coal  to.  the  main  distributing 
centers  that  their  Eastern  competitors  got 
from  other  lines,  though  the  distance  it  must 
travel  was  nearly  a  hundred  miles  longer. 
They  showed  him  that  their  output  cost  them 
more,  ton  for  ton,  than  the  Elasterners'  cost 
them.  Their  vein  was  not  so  thick,  nor  of 
such  good  quality,  and  it  was  harder  to  get 
at.  Coal-miners  are  paid  according  to  Uie 
tonnage  they  dig  out  of  the  earth  ;  conse- 
quently, these  Western  operators  were  obliged 
to  give  higher  wages  to  their  men  in  order 
that  the  men  might  make  as  much  in  a  day 
as  the  Eastern  miners.  At  the  same  time, 
their  coal  was  not  of  as  high  grade  and  they 
could  not  get  as  good  a  price  for  it.  They 
found  it  pretty  hard  to  do  business  at  all  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

Here  was  a  case  where  the  traffic  manager 
helped   the  shipper  out    for  purely   selfish 
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reasons.  He  wanted  that  coal  to  carry,  in- 
diistrieB  along  liis  lirie  wanted  it  to  Imrn,  and 
the  towns  around  the  mineB  wanted  the  mines 
to  keep  alive.  There  wouldn't  1>6  much  if 
anything  for  the  railroads  in  carrying  that 
particular  coal  when  the  rate  came  down,  but 
if  it  stayed  where  it  was  and  the  mines  hacl 
to  close,  and  the  towns  abont  them  wbened 
up,  and  the  manufacturers  who  had  been  buy^ 
ing  from  them  had  to  buy  elsewhere  and  pay 
more  for  their  fueh  the  road  would  be  mucli 
worse  ofT.  It  was  a  case  of  half  a  loaf  or 
none,  and  the  trafilc  man  has  to  take  a  good 
many  balMoaveB  or  go  hungry, 

8AVIKQ    AN    INDtSTKT    FSOM    DISASTER. 

There  ia  not  a  side  of  our  industrial  life 
which. the  traffic  manager's  work  does  not 
touch »  A  year  or  two  ago  a  strike  at  the 
coke  ovens  in  an  iron  manufacturing  cent*^' 
threatened  paralysis  of  all  the  industries  of 
the  neighborhood.  You  can't  smelt  ore,  or 
run  "  pigs/'  or  make  steel  witliout  coke,  and 
all  of  &  sudden,  one  day,  the  coke  n^en  went 
out  in  a  body.  No  doubt  they  thougl^t  that 
they  should  tie  up  the  iron -making  industry, 
ami  that  the  pressure  thatwouM  result  would 
be  too  much  for  their  employers  to  withstand, 
fin  thc^ir  part,  though,  the  employers  made 
up  their  minds  that  they  couhl  not  afford  to 
yield  an  inch  of  their  ground,  no  matter  what 
ihe  consequences  to  ottiers  mij^cht  be. 

It  made  no  difference  what  the  merits  of 
the  dispute  between  the  strikers  and  their  em- 
ployers were  to  the  traffic  manager  to  whom 
the  steel  Industrie's  appealed  for  nssi stance. 
All  he  criuld  consider  was  that  the  smelters 
and  furnaces  were  menaced  ;  that  i!  they 
could  not  get  coke  they  must  close  down  ; 
that  if  thry  closed  down  five  or  six  thousand 
men  would  lie  out  of  employment,  and  that 
the  town  would  get  a  setback  from  which  it 
might  take  two  or  three  years  to  recover, 
Meanume,  freight*  the  traffic  manager^s  ever- 
lasting care,  would  seriously  diminish  in 
volume.  There  would  be  no  pig  iron,  nor 
sheet  iron,  nor  steel  billets,  nor  rails  to  carry 
out.  ant]  there  would  be  fewer  barrels  of  flour, 
less  household  necessities*  to  bring  in. 

Wliat  did  he  do,  then  ?  By  a  fortunate 
provision  of  nature,  coal  mines  and  iron  mines 
nearly  everywhere  lie  side  by  side.  Cheap 
fuel  close  at  hand  ia  an  important  factor  in 
the  iron  industries,  and  when  the  strike  de- 
prived  these  steel  men  of  their  usual  local 
supply  of  coke  the  railroad  simply  made  a 
temporary  rate  to  i,h6  threatened  locality  from 
the  big  fields  of  Pennsy  1  vania.    The  rat©  didn't 


pay  the  actual  expense  of  carriage,  but  it  kept 
the  steel  mills  going  and  saved  a  loss  to  the 
cumm unity  that  would  have  mounted  up,  very 
likely,  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars ;  also,  it  saved  the  railroad  a  good  bit 

Two  years  ago,  the  steel  industries  of  the 
United  States  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  a  hard  situiition.  There  was  no  dtmiand 
for  steel  in  this  country,  yet  there  was  no  way 
Ify  which  it  could  bo  sold  abroad  on  advanta- 
geous terms,  because  of  the  cost  of  rad  trans* 
portation  from  null  to  port  to  be  added  to  ocean 
transportation  acroBS  the  Atlantic.  The  rail- 
roads reduced  their  rates  on  steel  products ; 
the  mills  got  into  the  foreign  market  anil  kept 
going  without  the  loss  of  a  ilay.  Thousands 
of  workingmen  and  their  families  dependent 
on  the  demand  for  steel  lived  on  without 
anxiety  or  privation.  Aud  to  balance  what 
they  did  to  accomplish  this  the  railroads  saved 
themselves  the  loss  of  income  they  wouHhave 
suffered  had  the  mills  been  obliged  to  shut 
down. 

THE   SOIKNCK   Of   BATE-MAKINU, 

Such  things  as  these  go  to  make  up  the  day*s 
work  of  the  American  traffic  manager*  Ask 
him  about  tlte  machinery  with  which  lie  ac- 
complishes it  auil  he  can  hardly  explain  it  to 
you.  Economists  have  undertaken  to  de- 
scribe from  their  divergent  points  of  view 
what  the  freight  rate  is  and  what  is  the  basis 
of  its  making,  but  they  have  not  succeeded 
over  well  None  of  them  have  expressed  it 
better  than  Vice- President  Caldwell,  of  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad,  who,  speaking  of  rate- 
making,  said  :  *'  In  a  sense,  it  has  become  a 
science,  although  not  an  exact  one,  in  that 
it  embraces  observation,  experience,  correct 
thinking  and  knowledge  of  facts,  laws,  causes 
and  effects,  all  gained  in  the  only  school 
available, — namely,  that  of  responsibility  as- 
sumed In  a  practical  application  of  what  may 
be  termed  intuitive  knowledge,  representing 
quick  perception,  not  necessarily  accompanied 
by  conscious  reasoning,  but  in  which  assur- 
ance, based  on  self-evidence,  becomes  a  cer^ 
tainty." 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  traffic  director  of  the 
Harriman  lines,  sums  up  the  trafBc  manager's 
profession  as  **  securing  the  maximum  ton- 
nage at  the  maximum  price," — that  is  to  say, 
fixing  your  rate  where  it  will  bring  you  the 
largest  volume  of  business  possible  to  get  at 
a  fair  charge.  It  is  competition  of  lines,  com- 
petition of  communities,  competition  of  in- 
dustries and  products,  that  make  the  working 
rules  of  the  traffic  manager  to-day. 
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A  M<  jNU  several  important  alterations  in  tlio 
A  1  fisi-al  j>«ilicy  of  the  United  States  (rov- 
ernmrut  as  an  <»ut.i::ro\vtli  of  tlio  (jivil  War 
las  the  iiiijK>s»iti<»n  of  an  internal-revenue  tax 
ujfin  wbisk**y  ainl  ^rain  alcohol.  This  tax 
an:.-i;nt<  to  fsl.ltJ  j»er  proof  gallon.*  or  #2. '20 
jKrl'uitt*'i  Stat»*s  gallon,  lOU  percent,  pure. 

ALCOHOL    IX    TIIK    ARTS. 

Wato:  is  nature's  greatest  solvent.  In  the 
iV^s.  n«xt  to  it  in  ini])ortance  is  alcohol.  In 
a<i«iii:on  to  its  utilization  as  a  source  of  power, 
li::!x  anvl  heat,  which  will  be  iliscusse<l  later, 
imuien'US  products  of  modern  civilization, 
iiiiny  millions  of  dollars  in  value*,  are  depend- 
♦■ui ihr^^tly  or  indirectly  upon  this  solvt^nt 
fon>:r  production.  A  complete  enumera- 
tion of  these  products  is  unnecessary  lu^re, 
I'Ut  to  illustrate  the  variety  of  articles  requir- 
ing alcohol  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  used  in 
liie  making  of  acids,  bicycles,  blacking,  brass- 
work,  hronze-work,  burial  caskets,  cabinet- 
irjik:ng,  carriages,  cars,  wagons,  etc.;  car- 
iridjres.  celluloid,  and  zylonite ;  chairs,  chem- 
ir»k  chemical  preparations,  cigars,  colors, 
dental  gwxls,  desks,  dyes,  enameled  ware, 
flivorlng:  extracts,  fulding-bei^s,  fulminates, 
furniture,  gas  and  electrical  fixtures,  gilding, 
grtniteware,  guns  and  pistols,  hats,  japanned 
war*^.  machinery,  moldings,  organs,  paints, 
pftp*r.  pharmaceuticals,  photographic  mate- 
rials, pianos,  picture  frames,  rattan  goods, 
shellac,  silk,  silver  plating,  smokeless  powder, 
lol«acro,  toys,  varnishes,  and  whips. 

The  world's  production  of  alcoliol  in  1901 
WEOunte*!  to  about  10.5  million  hectoliters,  f 
or  515  million  gallons,  distributed  as  follows  : 

S«nnftny 4.24  million  hectoliters. 

KuMa 4.04 

frvxt 2J») 

Avtri».Hnngan' 2.51 

rait«d  States 2.44 

SnmtBriuin 1.49       " 

Wber  countrie9> 2.00 

Alcohol  sells  wholesale  from  bonded  ware- 
houses in  this  country  at  |2.40  to  *2,60  per 

•lie  term  ** proof,*'  as  applied  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
»»  Oflke.  means  approximately  HO  per  rent,  ethyl 
MriiBary)  alcohol  and  an  eqnal  amount  of  water.  In 
"^dand.  it  i«9  spoken  of  as  *' proof  spirit,"  thirteen 
vhno  of  which  weigh  as  mnch  as  twelve  volumes  of 
viier  ffboot  50  per  cent.). 
t  A  hertDttfecr  la  cqoai  to  88.42  gallons. 


gallr)n,  depending  upon  its  strength  and  the 
quantity  of  the  pun-hase.  In  all  other  coun- 
tries it  may  be  bouglit  at  from  ten  to  thirty- 
fiv(^  (:<>nt3  per  gallon.  In  Cuba,  for  example, 
it  r(?tails  at  ten  to  twelve?  c«'nts.  Thus,  it  may 
be  seen  tliat  although  at  present  the  actual 
costs  of  production  are  from  thirty  to  forty 
cents  per  gallon,  on  account  of  the  internal- 
revenu(?  tax  its  us(;  in  couiju'tition  with  for- 
eign factors  has  been  out  of  the  question. 

KKMOVINO    THE    TAX    FROM     "  DKXATUllKn  " 
AH.OHOL. 

Alcohol  ui)on  which  tax  has  been  paid  in 
this  country  may  he  purchascMl  hy  one  com- 
plying with  certain  restrictions,  varying  with 
the  locality,  and  used  for  any  purpose  tho 
purchaser  sees  fit.  It  has  been  well  shown 
l>y  Chief  Chemist  \Vil(\y,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture;,  that  much  of  the 
so-called  Scotch  and  other  whiskeys  are  made 
in  our  country  from  this  "  rectified  spirits  of 
win(\"  Our  topic  has  not  to  do  with  the 
matter  of  prohibition  and  the  moral  or  phys- 
iologic side  of  the  alcohol  question  or  the 
sophistication  of  alcoholic  beverages,  Init  is 
concerned  with  wliat  has  been  incorrectly 
termed  "  duty-free  alcohol,"  and  the  recent 
legislation  enacted  by  the  United  States  (Con- 
gress, which  was  advocated  by  many  tem- 
perance p(?ople.  This  law,  which  does  not 
beconn*  elTective  until  January  1,  1907,  essen- 
tially allows  the  manufacture  or  withdrawal 
of  alcohol  free  from  tax  after  it  has  been 
"denatured,"  or  rendered  unfit  for  a  bever- 
age. It  is  of  great  importance,  and  will  be 
far-reaching  in  its  effect. 

Mr.  Mason,  the  United  States  consul-gen- 
eral at  Berlin,  has  said  that  "the  enactment 
of  laws  covering  all  uses  of  alcohol  in  1887 
(by  (.lermany)  was  an  example  of  intelligent 
and  far-seeing  fiscal  legislation."  The  Ger- 
man farmers  at  that  time  felt  the  effects,  se- 
verely, of  competition  with  the  cheaper-grown 
cereals  of  the  United  States,  Argentina,  and 
Australia.  The  making  of  alcohol  for  tech- 
nical purposes  as  cheaj)ly  as  possible  saved  to 
Germany  the  profits  of  TcMitonic  husbandry. 
Particularly  was  it  beneficial  to  those  on  the 
eastern   border,  where  the  land   is  poor  but 
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suitable  for  tlie  growing  of  potatoes,  from 
which  much  of  the  commercial  alcohol  is 
made. 

HOW    ALCOHOL    18    MADE. 

Alcoliol,  usually  the  product,  rather  educt, 
of  fermentation,  is  made  by  processes  involv- 
ing three  steps.  The  details  differ  in  differ- 
ent countries.  First,  a  saccharine  fluid  is 
prepared  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  or 
alkalies,  diastase,  or  other  enzymes  on  a  num- 
ber of  raw  materials,  like  starch  from  pota- 
toes (as  in  Germany),  corn  (in  America),  or 
any  cereal  ;  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  cassava  ; 
sugar  in  molasses,  sorghum,  beet-root  resi- 
dues, maize-stalks,  grapes,  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  figs,  berries,  mountain  ash  berries, 
melons,  gourds  ;  cactus,  honey,  milk,  etc.* 
Second,  the  mixture  is  fermented,  by  which 
step  the  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol.  And, 
third,  the  alcohol  is  separated  by  distillation. 
Roughly,  one  hundred  parts  of  starch  or 
sugar  yield  fifty  of  alcohol.  By-prod.:''tsare 
obtained  varying  with  the  raw  material,  fer- 
ment, and  other  conditions,  as  temperatui^j 
and  the  number  of  redistillations.  Some  resi- 
dues, as  schlempe,  vinasse,  etc.,  are  excellent 
foods  for  cattle  ;  some  yield  potash  salts,  an 
essential  constituent  of  fertilizers.  The  fer- 
tilizing materials  removed  from  the  soil  by 
the  crops  are  thus  returned  to  it.  From 
Germany,  where  apparently  the  production 
of  alcohol  and  saving  of  the  by-products  have 
reached  the  highest  perfection,  over  three 
hundred  metric  tons  of  fusel  oil  (largely  amyl 
alcohol)  were  exported  in  one  year  to  the 
United  States  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  amyl  acetate,  varnishes,  explosives,  per- 
fumes, etc. 

A  number  of  processes  have  been  suggested 
for  the  synthetic  production  of  ethyl  alcohol, 
but  to  date  commercial  success  has  not  at- 
tended such  efforts  to  an  extent  to  make  it 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

THE    PROCESS    OF    "DENATURING." 

The  regulations  and  details  as  to  the  de- 
naturing will  be  left,  very  properly,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  At  pres- 
ent a  commission  from  this  government  is  in 
Europe  studying  the  problem.  A  great  num- 
ber of  formulas  have  been  suggested,  which  are 
too  technical  to  be  enumerated  in  these  pages. 
Only  one  need  be  mentioned, — namely,  the 

*  A  baUetin  on  the  agricaltoral  products  which  may 
be  used  for  the  making  of  alcohol  will  nhortly  be  imiied 
by  the  Department  of  Agricnltore,  in  Washington,  and 
may  be  had  on  appUcatlon. 


addition  of  5  or  1 0  per  cent,  of  methyl  alcohol, 
as  most  of  the  opposition  to  the  measure  came 
from  the  makers  of  the  wood  spirits.  The  ob- 
jects to  be  attained  by  denaturing  place  heavy 
burdens  upon  him  who  would  render  alcohol 
non-potable  and  too  expensive  to  make  it 
potable  and  yet  suitable  for  all  the  uses  in  the 
arts.  For  example,  the  addition  of  pyridine, 
a  constituent  of  bone  oil  with  a  foul  odor, 
makes  it  unsuitable  for  perfumes.  The  Rus- 
sian and  French  governments  have  offered 
valuable  prizes  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem.  Germany  has  most  intricate, 
and  perhaps  the  best,  regulations  by  which 
the  alcohol  may  be  "  completely  "  or  *'  par- 
tially "  denaturalized.  The  latter  designates 
a  special  treatment  wli^n  the  alcohol  is  to  be 
used  for  some  specific  purpose,  the  presence 
of  the  usual  denaturant  being  objectionable, 
as,  for  example,  the  addition  of  iodoform 
when  the  alcohol  is  to  be  used  for  the  mak- 
ing of  that  disinfectant,  or  ether  when  that 
ansBsthetic  is  to  be  factured,  or  the  solution 
is  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  artificial 
silk. 

Under  the  old  laws  previous  to  the  recent 
enactment  in  this  country,  and  which  are  still 
effective,  pure  alcohol  could  be  withdrawn 
from  bond  free  from  tax  by  the  Government 
for  the  Navy  and  War  departments,  and  for 
hospital  service.  It  could  be  withdrawn  for 
scientific  and  educational  purposes,  and  for 
the  purification  of  sweet  wine  ;  also  for  mak- 
ing sugar  out  of  sorghum  syrup.  Apparently, 
none  has  been  withdrawn  for  the  last-men- 
tioned purpose.  Alcohol  could  be  imported 
for  the  manufacture  of  medicines  which  were 
to  be  exported,  a  draw-back  equal  to  the  duty 
paid  being  allowed  by  the  (xovernment  on-the 
departure  of  the  goods.  A  distinction  must 
be  noted  in  that  this  law  does  hot  affect  the 
tariff  on  imported  alcohol  ;  only  the  internal- 
revenue  tax.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  observed 
that  we  have  a  heavy  duty  on  *'  medicinal 
preparations  in  which  alcohol  has  been  used." 
Also,  it  is  not  so  long  since  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the  lower 
courts  and  rendered  a  decision  placing  a  duty 
of  55  cents  per  pound  on  salol  and  chloral 
hydrate,  medicinal  preparations  which  con- 
tain absolutely  no  alcohol,  but  which  require 
the  utilization,  but  destruction,  of  that  sub- 
stance in  the  making. 

THE    MAN'UFAGTUBE    OF    WOOD    ALCOHOL. 

The  expense  attending  the  use  of  this  im- 
portant solvent  in  the  arts  stimulated^  hunt 
lor  substitutes.     The  most  satisfactory  one 
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foand  has  proved  to  be  methyl  alcohol.  For 
many  purposes  this  liquid,  which  boils  at  65*^ 
Celsius,  does  very  well.  Ordinary,  or  ethyl, 
alcohol  boils  at  78^  Celsius.  There  are  deep* 
seated  chemical  differences,  scarcely  calling 
for  discussion  here,  which  preclude  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  for  the  other. 

In  the  development  of  the  pig-iron  industry, 
charcoal  was  early,  and  in  fact  until  recent 
times,  entirely  used  for  the  reduction  of  the 
ore.  As  is  well  known  to  every  one,  char- 
coal is  made  by  heating  wood  with  a  limited 
amount  of  air.  With  the  progress  of  modern 
Hietallurgy  cheaper  coke  was  substituted  for 
charcoal.  Although  there  are  special  uses 
calling  for  charcoal  iron,  the  industry  was 
viitually  doomed  unless  the  charcoal  could 
i-e  had  at  less  cost,  the  price  of  wood  ad- 
vancing all  the  while.  Contrivances  were 
devised  for  the  saving  of  the  by-products 
in  the  production  of  the  charcoal.  The  gas 
produced  in  some  cases  was  sufficient  to  give 
ail  the  required  heat,  and  methyl  alcohol, 
acetone,  acetates,  tars,  etc.,  were  obtained  as 
valuable  by-products.  The  proportion  of  by- 
products is  dependent  upon  several  factors. 
In  1905  (according  to  the  president  of  the 
Wood  Products  Company,  of  Buffalo,  which 
company  concentrates  three-quarters  of  the 
wood  alcohol  in  the  United  States),  about 
S.000,000  gallons  of  methyl  alcohol,  60,000 
tons  of  calcium  acetate,  and  over  46,000,000 
bushels  of  charcoal  were  produced.  The  fig- 
ures of  the  census  are  higher,  but  these  will 
answer  our  purpose,  when,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  1,000,000  gallons  of  wood  al- 
coiiol  were  produced  in  1890,  2,500,000  in 
1S95.  4.800,000  inI900,and  8.000,000  inl905. 
These  figures  are  most  interesting  when  we 
consider  that  in  1890  the  amount  of  ethyl 
^^rain)  alcohol  withdrawn  from  bond  in  this 
country,  with  tax  paid,  for  use  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  was  about  nine  million  gallons. 
Since  tJiat  time,  on  account  of  the  manufac- 
turers using  wood  alcohol  as  a  substitute,  the 
withdrawal  of  pure  alcohol  has  fallen  to  less 
than  one  roillion  gallons  per  annum. 

The  pnce  of    wood  alcohol  has  varied  in 
n>cent  years  from  50  to  90  cents  per  gallon. 
The  highest  grade  costs  $1.25  to  $1.50.     An 
intereetisi^  coincidence  was  noted  in  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Congressional  committee,  when 
it  ras  iearned   that  the  average  stock  which 
sold  at  Bixtv  cents  per  gallon  was  suddenly 
plicedat  seventy  immediately  on  the  adjourn- 
Kent  of  the  previous  Congress  for  a  long 
^^tion  Btter  Uiling  to  pass  a  bill  for  un- 
tued  MlcoboL     Perhaps  after  next  January, 


when  the  two  really  come  into  competition, 
wood  alcohol  may  not  cost  so  much  to  the 
consumer. 

POSSIBLE    DANGERS    TO    THE    REVENUES. 

The  objections  to  the  free -alcohol  bill  ap- 
peared to  be  : 

First,  that  the  public  revenue  would  not 
admit  of  it.  As  to  this,  as  Revenue  Commis- 
sioner Yerkes  frankly  stated,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  definitely.  Unquestionably,  the  med- 
dling with  a  possible  loss  of  J  100,000,000 
revenue  is  a  serious  matter.  A  conservative 
estimate  showed  that  50,000,000  gallons  of 
untaxed  denatured  alcohol  would  bo  used  an- 
nually in  a  few  years.  But  we  do  not  use 
anything  like  that  amount  in  the  industries 
now  with  the  tax.  and  there  was  no  indica- 
tion that  wo  should  as  long  as  the  tax  re- 
mained. To  be  sure,  certain  institutions 
might  have  alcohol  free  from  tax  for  research, 
but,  as  some  one  has  remarked,  *'  it  is  useless 
to  grant  freedom  for  alcohol  for  research  if 
freedom  is  not  granted  for  alcohol  required 
as  the  result  of  research."  The  inventive 
development  was  interfered  with.  It  has 
been  suggested  that,  if  necessary,  alcohol  for 
beverages  may  be  taxed  more  heavily,  on  the 
ground  of  paying  for  luxuries.  Great  reluc- 
tance to  entertain  such  a  proposition  was  ex- 
hibited by  several  individual  members  of  the 
(Congressional  committee. 

Second,  that  the  government,  in  order  to 
prevent  great  frauds  upon  the  revenue,  would 
have  to  expend  sums  disproportionate  to  the 
good  derived  by  the  public.  Two  avenues  for 
fraud  are  opened.  First,  the  multiplication 
of  **  moonshiners."  Some  experience  with 
this  class  of  people  in  the  Carolina  mountains 
has  shown  the  writer  that  a  man  is  not  neces- 
sarily bad  who  believes  that  after  he  and  his 
neighbors  have  made  all  the  jelly,  jam,  etc., 
needed  he  has  a  right  to  convert  his  apples, 
rotting  on  the  ground,  into  alcohol.  His  fruit, 
potatoes,  grain,  etc.,  are  not  within  reach  of 
markets,  but  the  alcohol,  the  compacted  es- 
sence of  tliese,  is  transportable,  or  may  be 
used  for  power  at  home.  Sympathetic  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  of  people  often  out- 
weighs close  surveillance,  which  is  more 
practicable  in  thickly  populated  communities. 
The  second  source  of  danger  is  the  rendering 
denatured  alcohol  potable  and  thus  escap- 
ing the  internal  -  revenue  tax.  Mr.  Carlisle, 
when  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  raised  that 
question.  Ethyl  alcohol,  whatever  be  its 
source,  when  purified  is  always  the  same.  No 
ethyl  alcohol  has  ever  been  denatured,  but  an 
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expert  chemist  working  deliberately  in  his 
lalxH-atory  can  recover  a  large  proportion  of 
it  pun?.  To  do  it  practically  and  economically 
with  the  peniti.*ntiary  staring  him  in  the  face 
is  another  question.  Furthermore,  a  manu- 
facturer using  denatured  alcohol  has  strong 
interest  in  keeping  it  unpotahle,  on  account 
of  the  working  efficiency  of  his  employees. 

ALCOHOL    VKHSrs    (iASOLlNK    AS    FIKL. 

Thinl,  the  general  public  would  not  r(?(?(jive 
comnHfUsurate  good  to  compensate  tlnj  (jov- 
ernment  in  the  loss  of  revenue.  To  consi<ler 
this  we  must  grant  a  dire(^t  loss  to  the  (Jov- 
ernment,  which  does  not  necessarily  follow  at 
all,  wht^n  one  studies  all  the  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject and  judges  them  impartially.  A  million 
gallons  of  alcohol  are  used  annually  in  Cier- 
many  as  a  fuel  for  internal-combustion  en- 
gines in  driving  agricultural  and  other  ma- 
chinery. At  present,  i)erhaps  a  few  laboratory 
motors  are  run  in  America  with  alcohol  ex- 
perimentally, on  account  of  the  cost.  Cuban 
alcohol  at  twelve  cents  a  gallon  costs  four  dol- 
lars for  import  tax,  besides  transportation. 
Gasoline,  tiie  main  motor  fuel  in  this  ctmn- 
try  at  present,  is  only  about  2  j)er  cent,  of 
natural  petroleuuL  and  is  rising  in  price  all 
the  time.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  European  experts  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  gasoline  anil  alcohobfor  pf)wer  pur- 
poses, as  the  heat  units  of  th(i  former  are 
nearly  double  the  latter.  All  who  know  him 
are  content  with  tiie  opinion  of  Dr.  Klihii 
Thompson,  tlie  inventor,  and  founder  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  who  states,  as  the 
result  of  experimental  work,  that  '*  the  effi- 
ciency,— that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  conversion  of 
the  heat  units  contained  in  the  fuel  into  power, 
— is  probably  higher  in  the  alcohol  engine  than 
in  engines  operated  with  any  other  combus- 
tible." Mixtures  of  alcohol  vapor  and  air 
stand  a  higher  compression  without  prema- 
tur<}  explosion  than  gasoline  and  air.  Insur- 
ance companies  do  n(^t  take  the  risk,  or  an 
extra  hazard  is  charged,  wlien  gasoline  is 
stored  near  a  barn.  lUirning  gasoline  radiates 
sufficient  heat  to  set  iin*  to  things  at  a  distance 
from  it.  Alcohol  does  not.  Gasoline  is  insol- 
uble in  and  floats  upon  water.  AVhen  afire, 
the  conflagration  is  spread  by  throwing  water 
on  it.  Alcohol  dissolves  in  water  in  all  ]>ro- 
portions.  When  afire,  it  is  readily  quenched 
by  water,  as  it  tloes  not  burn  when  diluted. 

AVhen  alcohol  is  placed  in  an  ordinary 
lamp,  it  burns  with  an  almost  non-luminous 
flame.     When  burned  in  conjunction  with  a 


AVelsbach  burner,  a  brilliant  light  is  had.  A 
report  from  the  Testing  Laboratories  of  New 
York,  whose  work  may  be  relied  upon,  has 
shown  that  one  gallon  of  alcohol  will  give  a 
25 -candle-power  light  and  is  equivalent  to 
1,4  71  can<lle-i)ower  hours,  while  the  same 
amount  of  kerosene  burning  in  a  m(>st  modern 
lamp  will  give  a  'J-candle-power  light  and  an 
equivalent  of  TS.'i  candle-power  liours.  Alco- 
hol at  thirty  cents  a  gallon  is  thus  commercial- 
ly equal  to  gasoline  at  fifteen  cents.  Miners 
in  North  Carolina  supply  the  raw  material  to 
the  manufacturers  in  New  Jersey  by  which 
th(^  Wyoming  farmer  reads,  using  an  illunii- 
nant  made  from  the  unmarketable  or  wa8t« 
products  of  his  farm. 

About  one-half  gallon  of  alcohol  is  used  Id 
the  making  of  every  dozen  felt  hats  in  what 
is  known  as  *'  breaking  shellac."  Wood  alco- 
hol is  now  used  as  a  substitute.  Aside  from 
the  extra  cost,  complaints  have  come  by  the 
thousands  from  workmen  on  account  of  the 
d(?let(}riou8  effect  wood  alcohol  has  upon 
health.  Wood  alcohol  makes  men  drunk, 
but  it  also  produces  defects  of  vision,  and 
eventually  blindness.  Many  things  intoxi- 
cate. Gasoline  does,  but  there's  not  much 
fun  in  it.  Ethylalcohol  shellac  dot^s  not  pro- 
duce these  bad  effects. 

WILL    FREE    ALCOHOL    HELP    INDUSTRY  ? 

Fourth,  the  benefit  of  free  alcoliol  in  the 
manufactures  and  arts  would  he  enjoyed  Al- 
most entirely  by  a  few  large  manufacturers 
and  not  be  shared  by  the  people  generally  and 
those  working  on  a  small  scale  ; — that  thia  Ib 
a  variety  of  class  legislation.  There  is  an  al- 
cohol trust  in  Spain,  a  spirit  monopoly  in  Bili- 
sia,  and  the  *♦  Cent  rale  fur  S]>)ritiis  Vcrwei 
tung"  in  Germany,  and  it  is  said  thtit  ilii 
exists  privately  liere  in  Amcrirj*.  Oceasv 
ally  one  sees  something  in  the  daily 
abcmt  the  Standard  Oil.  Wo  have*  a 
wood-alcohol  trust  as  well.  TVhtfthor  that 
true  or  not,  we  are  having  some  *'  trust* bi 
ing  "  at  present.  The  wood-ahrolic*l  tmilf^ m* 
be  hurt  for  a  while,  but  not  B**nouHly,  tm 
we  use  fifty  million  gallons  of  dpiminrmJ  al 
cohol  annually  over  one-half  of  th^»*pr€ifl«fr1 
output  of  methyl  alcohol  will  be  utili^ced  as  a 
denaturant.  We  need  them  both,  »nd^  altJ^^ 
lowest  price,  but  as  Mr.  Tyrer.  lb**  disfttn* 
guished  manufacturer,  who  luis^  bu 
led  a  similar  fight  in  England,  has 
charge  duty  on  alcohol  cripples  a  whuli^  iiid 
try,  hampers  development,  research,  and  stun^ 
progress.'* 
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LN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  BRITISH  RAILWAYS. 


splained  train  wreck  at  Salisbury, 
ich  more  than  a  score  of  Amer- 
heir  lives,  has  occasioned  cora- 
;ween  the  British  railway  system 
n.  An  article  by  Ray  Morris,  in 
umber  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
course,  some  time  before  the  Salis- 
Qt),  touches  on  various  aspects  of 
railway  system,  and  alludes  to  the 
i  the  Board  of  Trade  for  safety 
-avel.  The  railway  department  of 
Board  of  Trade,  says  Mr.  Morris, 
I  almost  solely  with  public  safety. 
iblic  safety  broadly.  It  will  not 
new  line  to  be  opened  for  traffic 
pectors  have  passed  on  it,  and  the 
demand   compliance  with  almost 


countless  arbitrary  requirements  that  entail  a 
tremendous  expense  on  the  railway  company 
and  have,  in  considerable  part,  no  real  bear- 
ing on  safety.  In  the  case  of  a  railroad  acci- 
dent in  England,  the  real  advantage  of  the 
Board  of  Trade's  authority  seems  to  lie  in  the 
fact  that,  as  Mr.  Morris  expresses  it,  the  lime- 
light is  turned  squarely  on  all  the  operating 
methods  and  physical  conditions  contributory 
to  the  accident,  and  any  real  evils  that  may 
be  discovered  are  dealt  witli  in  no  uncertain 
manner.  Unlike  the  American  newspapers, 
the  British  press  is  not  given  to  the  assump- 
tion that  a  serious  railroad  acciiient  is  due  to 
'*  corporate  greed."  The  British  press  places 
full  confidence  in  its  Board  of  Trade,  and 
awaits  the   conclusion   of   the  investigation 


IJeOwlenrood. 

THB  SALISBURT,  VNOLAND,  RAILROAD  ACCIDENT  OF  JUIiY  1,  1906. 

Ohowlng  how  the  cars  ran  np  the  girders  of  the  bridge  and  turned  over.) 
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started  by  that  body  in  absolute  confidence 
tliat  the  truth  will  be  known.  The  British 
observer  is  scandalized  to  learn  that  the  cause 
of  some  of  our  worst  accidents  is  never  known, 
but  after  the  Salisbury  experience  it  may  be 
that  British  newspapers  will  be  more  charitable 
toward  American  railway  management. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  differ- 
ences, great  and  small,  Mr.  Morris  thinks 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  with  conviction  tliat  the 
railway  system  of  either  country  offers  any 
marked  advantage  over  the  other  in  the  com- 
fort it  affords  the  traveler.  England  is  a  land 
of  short  distances,  and,  speaking  of  the  lines 
as  a  wliole,  they  subordinate  their  freiglit 
business  to  their  passenger  business.  In 
America,  on  the  other  hand,  we  unhesitat- 
ingly subordinate  the  passenger  traffic.  As 
a  result,  the  English  service  offers  many  more 
short-distance  trains,  which  run  with  infinitely 
greater  punctuality  ;  but  the  long-distance 
traffic  (that  is  to  say,  the  service  between 
England  and  Scotland)  lacks  many  comfort- 
giving  features  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 
The  traveler  in  the  fall  and  winter  months  is 
likely  to  be  chiefly  concerned  by  the  coldness 
of  the  trains.  He  is  also  expected  to  remain 
in  one  place  throughout  the  journey.  There 
is  no  library  car  at  the  front  of  the  train,  and 
no  observation  smoker  at  the  rear. 

As  to  the  British  sleeping-car,  it  has  its 
points  of  superiority.     Each  passenger  has  a 


narrow  compartment  to  himself.  There  are 
no  upper  berths,  and  there  is  an  individual 
washstand  in  the  compartment.  If  the  jour- 
ney ])egins  at  bedtime  and  ends  at  gettiBgaij) 
time,  the  traveler  may  be  thoroughly  com- 
fortable ;  but  if  he  is  bound  to  a  point  not 
reached  by  his  rising-hour,  he  is  compelled  to 
make  up  his  own  berth  and  remain  in  his 
compartment.  The  cars  are  not  converti]>le 
into  day  coaches,  and  he  must  be  content 
with  a  basket  breakfast, — likewise  eaten  from 
the  berth. 

The  upshot  of  a  comparison  between  Engli8h  and 
American  railways  is  that  each  country  has  provided 
itself  with  the  system  that,  broadly  considered,  an- 
swers its  own  needs  the  best,  and  that,  when  all  cir 
cumstancesare  taken  into  account,  neither  has  niucli 
t.<  >  learn  from  the  other.  Certain  gn*eat  defect+j  st-and 
out  in  each  ;  English  railway  financing  and  Ameri- 
can railway  carelessness  are  both  deserving  of  cen- 
sure. Yet  these  defects  are  quite  explainable  in  their 
outgrowth  from  the  physical  conditions  at  hand, 
and  they  are  not  amenable  to  any  offhand  remedy. 
Likewise,  certain  points  of  especial  attractiveness, 
such  as  the  English  baggage  system  and  the  punc- 
tuality of  trains  and  the  American  luxury  of  through 
travel,  have  arisen  from  a  complicated  set  of  local 
circumstances,  and  could  not  be  transplanted  unle8.s 
all  the  circumstances  were  transplanted  as  well. 
Most  forcible  of  all  is  the  impression  gained  by  such 
a  study  that  the  essential  belief,  the  very  creed  and 
doctrine  of  one  country,  as  regards  the  economics  of 
its  railway  working,  may  not  be  so  much  as  discusscMl 
ill  another,  where  the  same  ultimate  prol)lem  is  got- 
ten at  in  a  wholly  diflFerent  way. 


CALVO  AND  THE  «  CALVO  DOCTRINE." 


ONE  of  the  leading  topics  of  discussion  at 
the  Rio  conference  will  probably  be 
the  so-called  **  Calvo  doctrine."  It  cannot  be 
said,  however,  that  there  is  yet  any  general 
agreement  as  to  what  is  comprehended  by 
this  expression.  Mr.  Percy  Bordwell,  writing 
in  the  Cirecn  Bag  (Boston)  for  July,  points 
out  tliat  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  per- 
haps elsewhere,  the  doctrine  expressed  in 
December,  1902,  by  Sefior  Drago,  the  Argen- 
tine minister  of  foreign  affairs,  in  a  note 
addresded  to  the  Argentine  minister  to  Wash- 
ington, on  the  subject  of  the  collection  of 
public  debts  by  force,  has  been  associated 
with  the  name  of  Sefior  Carlos  Calvo,  the 
Argentine  minister  to  France,  but,  as  the 
same  writer  further  shows,  Sefior  Calvo  is 
really  responsible  for  the  enunciation  of  a 
much  broader  doctrine  in  international  law. 

At  the  time  when  Sefior  Drago  sent  his  note- 
worthy communication  to  our  government  the 


enforcement  of  the  claims  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  Italy  was  under  discussion. 

He  pointed  out  that  in  making  a  loan  to  a  foreign 
state  a  capitalist  always  takes  into  consideration  the 
resources  of  the  country  and  the  probability,  greater 
or  less,  that  the  obligations  contracted  will  be  ful- 
filled without  delay,  and  makes  his  terms  more  or 
less  onerous  accordingly.  One  of  the  facts  which  he 
takes  into  consideration,  claimed  Sefior  Drago,  is 
that  he  is  entering  into  a  contract  with  a  sovereign 
entity,  ''and  it  is  an  inherent  qualification  of  all 
sovereignty  that  no  proceedings  for  the  execution  of 
a  Judgment  may  be  instituted  or  carried  out  against 
it,  since  this  manner  of  collection  would  compromise 
its  very  existence  and  cause  the  independence  and 
freedom  of  the  respective  government  to  disappear.** 
He  admitted  that  the  amount  of  a  public  debt  may 
be  determined  either  by  the  tribunals  of  the  country 
or  \gf  boards  of  arbitration,  and  that  the  payment 
of  the  entirety  of  such  Judgments  is  absolutely  bind- 
ing on  the  nation,  but  said  it  could  in  nowise  be  ad- 
riiitted  that  it  shonld  be  deprived  of  the  right  to 
ohooM  the  "manner  and  the  Ume  of  paymeati  ia 
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vbich  it  has  as  ninch  interest  an  the  creditor  him- 
itM  or  more,  ^ince  its  credit  and  its  national  honor 
ire  involved  therein."  The  elimination  of  forced 
Avcntion.  he  urged,  does  not  render  public  obliga- 
t>xi!>  ralneless.  '*  The  state  continues  to  exist  in  it^ 
opacity  sa  such,  and  sooner  or  later  the  gloomy 
stuiiion»  are  cleared  up,  resources  increased,  com- 
mon aspirations  of  justice  and  equity  prevail,  and 
ih«  mo>t  neglected  promises  are  kept.*^ 

Gui<led  by  the  above  sentiments,  Seflor  Drago 
cipatiniiwl,  the  Argentine  people  had  felt  alarmed  at 
:te  ki'ivrledge  that  the  failure  of  Venezuela  to  meet 
tli»- 1«\  meuts  of  its  public  debt  had  been  given  as  one 
of  t'r.r  determining  causes  of  the  use  of  force,  and 
[t\\  iU.it  ••  if  such  proceedings  were  to  be  definitely 
^ix'titetl  they  would  establish  a  precedent  dangerous 
C'-t  ibe  Neonrity  and  peace  of  the  nations  of  this  part 
'f  AniericH.*'  He  said  that  there  had  l)een  a  tend- 
truy.  of  late,  in  European  opinion  to  turn  toward 
N'Utb  America  as  the  field  of  conquest  for  the  fu- 
ta>.  ttHil.  Hcctirdingly,  that  it  would  give  great  sat- 
L^fu'Tiuu  to  the  Argentine  Republic  to  see  adopted 
liY  ibe  Uuited  States  the  principle  "that  the  public 
<1-U  i»unot  occasion  armed  intervention,  nor,  still 
W  ibe  actual  occujKition  of  the  territory  of  Amer- 
ican uaiiiins  by  a  European  power." 

^eLur  Calvo  succeeded  in  eliciting  from 
V'D  Itajing  European  authorities  on  intcrna- 
cioiiA]  law  opinions  on  the  soundness  of  Senor 
I'r-iiT'js  contentions.  Six  of  these  publicists 
ftMv**<^l  tlu-mselves  in  agreement  witli  tin* 
i:iaiu  ariruijieni  of  Senor  Drago's  note,  while 
if.e  rHiJia:iiing  four  made  certain  reservations. 

<  alv/s  enunciation  of  tlie  principles  of  in- 
t'='r\fiii;(.n  among   sovereign  states  is  to  be* 
f..;ii:  ;ii  k.i*  first  volume  of  liis  "  Le  Droit 
in:  r!:;ui...ii;tl.'      Dealing  with  tlie  subject  of 
[Tivaie  claims,  he  says  : 

'^K  will  co[itent  ourselves  here  with  remarking 
TbVu  acvMrding  to  strict  international  right,  the  re- 
coTrry  of  debts  and  the  pursuit  of  private  claims 
d'lo  nrt  justify  dr  piano  the  armed  intervention  of 
eortrnmentl^  and  that  as  European  states  invaria- 
blj  follow  this  rule  in  their  reciprocal  relations  there 
i^  no  TCAMQ  why  they  should  not  follow  it  also  in 
their  itUtioDs  with  nations  of  the  new  world. 

In  Mr.  Bord well's  opinion,  this  broader 
'I'Kinne  that  private  claims,  whether  arising 
'D  I'rt  or  in  contra<:t,  should  not  be  made  the 
Wis  of  anned  intervention  is  properly  the 
"^'fclvo  doctrine,"  rather  than  the  narrower 
CfW  expressed  in  Senor  Drago's  note.     . 

APPLICATIONS    OF    THE    DOCTRINE. 

Mr.  Bord  well  quotes  from  *'  Le  Droit  Inter- 
wtioznl*  as  follows  : 

It  i»  certain  that  strangers  who  establish  them- 
^''*«  in  a  country  have  the  same  right  to  protection 
**  the  DatioDals,  but  they  ought  not  to  pretend  to  a 
pn*i*ction  more  extended.  If  they  suffer  any  wrong, 
^y  t'Qgfat  to  count  on  the  government  of  the  coun- 
^  panning  the  delinquents,  and  ought  not  to  claim 


srRok  caklos  cai.vo. 

fniin  tiie  state  to  which  the  authors  of  the  violence 
l»eloiig  any  pecuniary  indemnity. 

In  this  protest  of  Calvo  against  -the  assump- 
tion of  Kuropoiin  states  in  dealing  with  South 
American  govorniii(>uts  lies  the  crux  of  the 
whole  dispute,  as  Mr.  Bord  well  shows. 

Where  the  laws  of  a  country  afford  adequate  rem- 
edies and  do  not  conflict  with  the  law  of  nations, — 
where,  in  short,  substantial  justice  can  lie  obtained, 
— it  would  indeed,  as  Calvo  says,  l)e  unwarranted 
to  pass  by  the  remedies  provided  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  seek  redress  through  diplomatic  action  ; 
but  where  such  is  not  the  case,— where,  for  instance, 
the  courts  are  notoriously  under  the  control  of  an  ' 
unprincipled  dictator,  so  that  an  api^eal  to  them 
would  l>e  a  mockery  and  sham,— it  would  indeecl  lie 
a  perversion  of  justice  for  an  alien  to  l>e  confined  to 
his  remedy  in  them  even  though  a  citizen  of  the 
country  should  have  no  ot lier.  Back  of  Calvo's  com- 
plaint, no  doubt,  is  the  conviction  that  European 
countries  have  been  too  ready  to  assume  the  latter 
situation  t4)  be  true  in  Latin-American  cimntries, 
and  very  likely  such  has  often  been  the  fiict ;  but  if 
so,  the  trouble  luis  Ijeen  one  of  fact  rather  than  one 
of  law. 

calvo's  life. 

The  following  facts  in  Seiior  Calvo's  career 
have  been  gathered  by  Mr.  Bord  well  : 

Carlos  Calvo  was  born  at  Buenos  Ay  res.  in 
1824.  In  1852  he  was  made  vice-consul  ai 
Montevideo,  and  was  consul-general  and  dip- 
lomatic re])resentative  of  Buenos  Ay  res  there 
from  1853  to  1858.     In  1859  he  was  a  Dep- 
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Qty  of  the  lower  house,  and  from  1860  to  1864 
represented  Paraguay  as  chargS  d'affaires  at 
Paris,  being  also  accredited  to  Great  Britain. 
He  was  the  official  delegate  to  the  geograph- 
ical congress  which  met  in  Paris  in  1878,  and 
plenipotentiary  to  the  postal  congresses  of 
Paris  in  1878,  and  of  Vienna  in  1891.  In 
1883  he  was  accredited  as  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Berlin, 
and  in  addition  was  accredited: to  the  Russian 
Emperor  in  1889,  and  to  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror in  1890.  In  1899  he  was' transferred 
from  Berlin  to  Paris,  being  accredited  both  to 
France  and  to  the  Holy  See.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  founded  in  1873,  and  was  made  a 
correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France  in 
1869,  and  a  foreign  associate  of  the  same  in 
1892.  He  also  received  numerous  decora- 
tions. He  died  in  Paris,  May  2,  1906,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Church  of 
Saint-Pierre  de  Chaillot,  preliminary  to  his  re- 
moval and  burial  at  Buenos  Ay  res. 

His  principal  works  are  a  collection  of 
Latin -American  state  papers  ;  his  annals  of 
the  Latin- American  revolution  ;  his  Manual 
of  International  Law,  for  the  use  of  students, 
first  published  in  1881  ;  his  examination  of 
the  three  rules  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  ; 
his  dictionaries  of  international  law  and  di- 
plomacy, and,  finally,  his  great  work,  *<  Le 
droit  international  th^orique  et  pratique, 
pr^cM<^  d'un  expos^  historique  des  progr^s 
de  la  science  du  droit  des  gens.''  The  first 
edition  was  published  in  Spanish  at  Paris  in 


1868,  but  the  subsequent  editions  were  in 
French,  of  which  the  first  volumes  appeared, 
respectively,  in  1870,  1880,  1887,  and  1896. 
The 'final,  or  fifth,  edition  comprises  six  large 
volumes. 

Calvo  was  a  man  of  whom  it  can  be  rightly 
said  that  he  was  <<  learned  in  the  law.''  His 
powers  of  research  and  industry  were  tremen- 
dous, and  his  great  work,  "  Le  Droit  Inter- 
national," is  a  storehouse  of  information,  but 
he  was  not  possessed  of  a  keen  analytic  mind, 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  place  him  on 
disputed  points,  as  he  is  liable  to  give  both 
sides  of  a  question  as  the  law  without  recog- 
nizing the  conflict  between  them.  This  is 
true  even  where  he  is  advocating  a  traditional 
Latin-American  view,  such  as  the  doctrine 
just  noticed  of  the  equal  liability  of  a  govern- 
ment to  its  own  citizens  and  to  strangers, 
where  he  largely  undermines  his  own  case  by 
his  previous  expression  of  the  very  extended 
protection  which  governments  owe.  He  was 
essentially  a  compiler  rather  than  a  deep 
thinker  or  man  of  affairs,  and  it  was  not  until 
he  was  well  along  in  life  that  he  was  given 
an  important  post,  that  of  minister  to  Berlin, 
which  was  apparently  given  him  as  a  recog- 
nition of  the  reputation  his  work  on  inter- 
national law,  which  was  then  in  its  third 
edition,  had  won  for  him. ,  The  work  on  which 
,  his  future  name  will  depend  is  almost  cer- 
tainly his  voicing  of  the  traditional  views  of 
the  Latin- American  peoples  on  questions  of 
international  law  and  polity,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  we  have  just  considered. 


MEXICO  ON  A  GOLD  BASIS. 


MEXICO'S  first  year  on  a  gold  basis  was 
completed  on  May  1,  last.  It  is  not 
strange  that  American  investors  should  have 
expressed  fears  that  the  change  from  silver 
to  gold  might  cause  a  temporary  unsettling 
of  business  while  the  readjustment  was  taking 
place.  These  fears,  however,  according  to 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Conley,  who  contributes  an 
article  to  the  August  number  of  Appleton's 
MayazinCy  proved  entirely  groundless.  It 
appears  that  no  appreciable  shock  was  caused 
by  the  transition.  Investments  of  foreign 
capital,  which  had  practically  stopped  for  two 
years  prior  to  the  change,  in  anticipation  of 
it,  were  at  once  resumed  on  a  larger  scale 
tlian  before,  and  native  capital,  which  had 
also  been  holding  back  to  some  extent,  was 
quickly  released. 


Before  the  change,  it  is  estimated  that  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  had  $500,000,000 
invested  in  Mexican  enterprises,  of  which 
$300,000,000  was  in  railroads,  $75,000,000 
in  mining  (a  considerable  part  of  which  was 
in  silver  mining),  and  $50,000,000  in  enter- 
prises dependent  upon  the  silver-mining  in- 
dustry. Important  changes  in  the  laws  on 
taxation  of  mining  had  to  be  made  in  order 
to  compensate  the  silver-mining  industry  for 
the  losses  it  must  suffer.  This  involved  a 
rearrangement  of  the  revenues  of  the  country, 
with  a  view  to  the  adequate  protection  of 
other  business  interests.  So  carefully  had 
these  changes  in  the  laws  been  planned  that 
no  further  modification  of  them  has  been 
found  necessary.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  silver  bullion  Boon  attar 
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the  change  to  the  gold  basis  was  made  has 
been  greatly  in  Mexico's  favor,  Mr.  Conley 
declares  that  it  was  not  in  itself  responsible 
for  the  success  of  the  reform. 

While  Mexico  adopted  a  gold  standard  only 

Duminally.   there  is  now  abundant  evidence 

ibiit  it  is  a  real  fact  in  the  Mexican  business 

a-;rKl.     Within  a  few  months  from  the  date 

of  the  niunetary  change,  without  any  artificial 

irii^ns  iiaving  lieen  employed,  there  was  more 

L'id  roin  ill  circulation  in  the  larger  cities  of 

Mexico,  says  Mr.  Conley,  than  in  most  of  the 

'i:it-s  of  the  United   States.     The  monetary 

unit  was  dedareil  to  be  a  peso,  consisting  of 

'')  centigrammes  of  pure  gold.     The  silver 

I**n,  containing  24.4388   grammes  of  pure 

i\.\-^T  anil  enough  copper  alloy  to  bring  the 

Mai  weight  up  to  27.U73  grammes,  is  the  le- 

i.'^l  equivalent  of  the  gold  peso,  thus  fixing 

ihe  ratio  l>etw<.?en  gold  and  silver  at  about  1 

I"  .'J'J.  and  making  the  silver  peso  equivalent 

:ii  value  to  fifty  cents  in  American  currency. 

ri>  free  coinage  of  silver  was  stopped.     It 

w'as  provided  that  new  coins  should  be  minted 

•y  the  government  and  placed  in  circulation 

I'V  exchanging  them  for  the  old   currency. 

Ueiiripi^ nation  of  the  old  silver  pesos  was  made 

ini{<issible  by  the  imposition  of  a  prohibitive 

tariff  a;rainst   them,  although   no   restriction 

vas  placed   agrainst  exporting  them.     Thus, 

aiiv  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  bullion  would 

ojvrale  to  drive  the  old  pesos  from  the  coun- 

tnr  and  keep  them  out.     The  nation's  credit 

and  rt:striciiv>n  of  the  currency  were  depend- 

^\  lip-.n  to  give  the  peso  a  fixed  value  inde- 

Vi^rnivni  of  the  market  value  of  silver. 

Witliin  a  few  months  after  the  change  the 
iAz'i  price  of  silver  bullion  caused  silver 
r::<.aey  to  be  exported  in  great  quantities, 
li-eiitening  a  serious  monetary  stringency. 
Ti.e  currency  commission  promptly  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  situation  to  exchange  its 
Sliver  reserve  for  gold.  Gold  coins  were 
mimed  and  placed  in  circulation,  and  gold 
cfrtitlcates  were  issued  by  tlie  commission 
a?ain««t  gold  on  band  to  prevent  undue  tight- 
iiH<5  in  the  money  market.  The  Mexican 
lanks  also  exchanged  large  quantities  of 
tLeir  silver  reserves  for  gold.  Thus,  the 
practicability  of  the  new  monetary  system 
wais  fully  demonstrated. 

NO    FEAR    OP    PANIC    IN    MEXICO. 

Mexico's  general  prosperity  is  directly  due 
to  the  development  of  her  wonderful  natural 
resources.  American  financiers  would  expect 
t}<at  after  a  long  period  of  great  industrial 
protiperity     Buch    as    Mexico    has  'enjoyed 


SESOK  JOb£  IVES  LIMANTOUR. 

(Mexican  miniKter  of  finance.) 

throughout  the  administration  of  President 
Diaz  there  would  be  a  financial  panic  due  to 
reaction,  such  as  has  occurred  repeatedly  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Conley  shows,  how- 
ever, that  a  period  of  depression  in  Mexico, 
if  it  occur  at  all,  will  be  due  entirely  to  natural 
causes.  There  can  be,  he  declares,  no  over- 
stocked speculation,  no  false  capitalization,  no 
artificial  inflation  of  values  ;  first,  because 
of  the  natural  conservatism  of  the  people  ; 
secondly,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  money; 
and,  thirdly,  because  of  the  government's  sys- 
tem of  close  inspection  into  the  affairs  of  all 
corporations.  Opportunities  for  large  returns 
from  legitimate  investments,  he  says,  partially 
remove  the  temptation  to  speculate.  The 
Mexican  internal  revenue  laws,  on  the  other 
hand,  require  close  official  inspection  of  the 
books  and  transactions  of  everybody  engaged 
in  business.  *•  High  finance  "  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  government  permits  lotteries, 
and  sees  to  it  that  they  are  run  squarely,  but 
under  its  present  laws  there  can  never  be  a 
"Wall  Street  in  Mexico.  On  several  occasions 
in  recent  years  the  government  has  interfered 
directly  to  brt'ak  up  corners  in  foodstuffs, 
prevent  combinations  that  would  restrict  com- 
petition, and  thwart  the  designs  of  incipient 
trusts.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  paternalism,  but  in 
actual  practice  the  system  has  its  advantages. 
One  evidence  of  Mexican  prosperity  is  the 
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•  luring  llu'  liiHl.  y«'»ii*«»»  it  K*»l*^  Um\h,  iilthough 
lliiH  iiinuiint  wiiM  cut.  »l(»wn  t»>  a  n<'L  iiicreaH«^ 
nf  (jl,nno,i)(M»  l»y  l.lu«  nuluction  of  tsixuH  on  tlu' 
Hilvrr  mining  iniluHtry.  anjoimting  to  »*2,000,- 
noo  in  tin*  ll^?^<r^•K'»ll»'•  '*'•»•*  ^**^*^^  iiiconio  of 
I.1m<  ^rt.vurnnu'nt.  »lurinj^  tin'  tiHcal  y**ar«nilin^ 
Juno  :tO,  P.mh;,  nnuMintoil  t(»  ft  11, 000, ()()(). 
Wliilii  tliirt  iloi'H  not  Hi»»»uj  a  larg*'  aum,  Mr. 
(*onl4\v  rtMuiuilH  uh  thikt  houio  two  million 
pi»o|»lo  pay  practirally  all  tin*  taxon  in  Moxioo, 
aiitl  that  llioy  liavi<  their  local  taxos  to  pay  in 
athlition  to  tln^  foilcral  taxes.  The  capital  i>f 
Moxican  chartor»»il  hanka  was  incivaacil  ♦'iO,- 
000,tM»0,  or  over  ;itt  |H'r  cent.  Tho  resorvo 
funtla  of  these  Imnks  weiv  increased  in  the 
same  ratio,  thus  tuUiing  4i:U),000.000  to  tiio 
hanking:  capital  K^i  the  country,  while  the 
vt»hnue  \^i  lousiness  trnnsacteil  l»y  these  com- 
panu*s  IS  nppr\»\nnately  ilouMeil. 

Mr  t\»nleY  calls  especial  attention  to  tlio 
extension  of  nianuiacturin^  in  Mexico.  Lack 
of  native  fuel  has  heretofore  greatly  retariled 
this  nulnstry,  hut  u  is  heing  overcome  tv^  some 
extent  hy  tlie  utih/alion  kA  water  p\»wer  for 
the  piAuiuction  of  electrical  energy.  Tower 
)s  now  transmitted  U»ng  distances  by  aerial 
cahles  American  ca|»;tal  is  dirwlly  inior- 
esle\(  in  some  of  thest^  power  plants  and  man 
nfacturin>;:  iiulustries.  Impivvenient  has  alsi^ 
h«vn  ma^ie  mi  ;Kricultuiv.  many  acivs  having 
Uvn  mavle  axaiahle  for  cuUivativ»n  by  irriga- 
lu»n  auxi  imUvU  prv'givss  having  Ivon  made  in 
I  lie  atic'iiin  to  place  agr.cuiiuiv  on  a  soien- 
l !  lie  IsAs ; s .  r X 's I  *  V  p u  ■  •  x '. c  i : r.  pr\»  v  c :i i e n ts  lia v e 
Iven  luuicvt.ikcu  *.v.  mAiiy  Mcxicasi  cities. 

K\»KKUiN    vVVllVl      IN     MKXU  V\     IWKSTMKNTS. 
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v'ap'ia!  WAS  '".\es:o.i  \\\  ci'.tcvpvscs  ::•.  Mexico 

iiiii'  n^  '  e*.  ''■^'.  NCxiv  AS  .1  jjosi  s'.A^uiard  vvu::- 

11  \        V^^'U•.  ov.c  "-.i. .   V*--   il-.rs '.v.\es::!'.en:  WAS 

Vmev.cA!^    \\w  •v>;     i^ic'x    b'*>'V.c;'.  av.  .;  v'arri 


dian.  Most  of  the  new  American  capital  was 
invested  in  railroad  construction,  mines,  smelt- 
ers, reduction  works,  and  plants  for  the  treat- 
ment of  custom  ores  ;  timber  tracts,  agricul- 
tural lands,  city  real  estate,  and  mercantile 
enterprises.  American  holdings  in  Mexican 
mines  were  increased  by  something  like  t(2.').- 
000,000.  Our  total  investment  in  enterprises 
in  Mexico  is  now  $600,000,000,  in  round 
figures.  At  the  rate  of  increase  at  present 
indicated  it  will  soon  reach  tlie  billion-dollar 
mark. 

Next  to  American  capital,  French  capital 
has  been  the  most  active  in  seeking  Mexican 
investments  during  the  past  year.  Tlie  pro- 
portionate increase  of  the  French  investment 
was  100  per  cent.  In  less  than  one  month 
after  Mexico  went  u])on  a  gold  basis  Paris 
bankers  had  securtHl  control  of  the  banking 
situation  of  the  country  by  acquiring  a  pre- 
dominating interest  in  the  leading  banks  of 
the  city  of  Mexico.  Other  French  capital  was 
investeii  in  industrial  enterprises,  particularly 
in  cotton  mills  and  in  mining  enterprises. 

(^anadian  capital  is  also  entering  Mexico. 
The  Hank  of  Montreal  o[)ened  a  branch  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  on  May  1.  Within  the  j-ast 
year  a  steamship  line,  subsidizetl  by  the  two 
governments,  inaugurated  a  regular  service 
U^tWivn  Mexican  and  Canadian  jK^rts.  Can- 
ada l:as  ap(X)intevi  a  oommeroial  agent  at  the 
city  of  Mexico,  anvi  Mexico  is  advenism^  her 
prvxiuois  extensively  in  Canada.  A  Montreal 
concern,  the  Mexican  Liirh:  x  F-'wer  C:m- 
pany.  has  constructed  an  iimiiense  <o.OoO. 
horse-[x»wer  hydraulic  p^-w^r  plan:  a:  Necaxa. 
alH>ut  ninety  miles  from  ti.e  c::y  •::'  Mexi:  \ 
for  tlie  puriKvse  of  trans:::::::::::  el-ecrr:  :al  en- 
ergy th:thor  and  to  cei^hboriiii:  o:::es  a-  i 
mining  camps.  I:  ;.a5  al*:  a'-s*.  rl>-ii  ^Iie  oti.er 
electric  ligl.:  and  :v'.ver  c  ::.:an:es  a:i«i  t li- 
st r^vt- railway  syste:::  c:'  :::e  cat::al.  i:::a1\-.e:*s 
its  total  investment  aVu:  ♦■">•'  -^•.■■•.i^-^-V 


A   FRANK  l.;VRMAN-AMFRlCAN  ON   PORTO   RICO. 

One  driiis  Lr  uapieik^iw:  :-^  ::■*€«•  :ia:  :bif  :u:3isc«r- 
ia^  *pir:':.*  ..-t  the  part-s  as  well  as  .-c : lie  rv'^rAanar.-H 
hoCtfL^  AC"i  <..res.  ba:  *elii':m  -r-A»cer  rlie  51a;£ii>ii 
LiaiTiiVW-  F'irriier:::.:re.  ALtiiiruri  :iii  -^'u.-Aiwi 
P»jr:c'  Kioaz    "arh";  '^rnierlj  Lvc«i-iccri^  'i'j>  "jixsiaew 

the  i^»in2:er!iik4  r^Lu^i^c^  ct  t»:-L»T.  eciieavi'ps  tu  '"je- 
come  AcqaA;j:ire«i  -srich  che  lan^^ia;^  :t  'ini  -yviXxKXxjrs, 
oW!U"n::  ■».  :l.vs  :r-Avvler  *!.j-vs  :*'.:*t.l"  a  iear-  ^^*  ?t palace  gai*  nut  e^ea  :ae  sii^r-i'eBrt  iesire  :u  .«c- 
""  "V  '""  "*"  .  \  .  ^  .-....*  •  .  q.aire  "he  Q-fc&ri  Eniiish  iiiiom.  Wjiic  .'iir  ^jumsea 
.v<i*  »■■  I  ».e%-!i  cru-.c.  ri  -  e  -  >-  ..a^e.  ..e  j^^.^j^,  ^^^^^  wiifaersia  che  r»»»ia  a^iadrwl  aoU 
.ai«vu:s  :  e  *.ow  v.-xxres*  .'i  t.:e  fciu-.'.*^  .an-  ^^^ry  primarr  «hi»L»of  che  aiiuidw-.ca  jftburami 
v:ua^\      v^tt  ^liLS  iv;tt&  *2«  say«  pauu  hA*^  hran  n  inso  cbe  h«ttda  of  ciu  sun  vir  Im» 
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QtfUJKmt  pupilH  is  in  many  caMeK  forgutten  at  the 
%r\wbt  pcxwible  moment. 

The  I  urto  Rican,  says  Mr.  Huerfeind,  holds 
•nr  jToveruuient  fully  responsible  for  present 
.*»GJitii>ns  in  the  island  !  •*  In  most  of  its 
■flatinns  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  even  in- 
iividiial  iiieroanlile  interests,  are  worse  off 
\'Mi  at  the  tiiiio  of  tlie  fc^panish  rule." 

This  rt*pmacli  has  in  a  certain  neuHe  its  warrant. 
et  Porto  Ki(.*o  still  lielongH  to-tlay  almost  in  the 
nif  jlejrrei'  i<»  the  Spaniards  as  before  the  war. 
hen  in  the  interior  of  the  island  one  conies  upon 
•ar  coffit*.  sugar,  and  toliacco  plantations  that, 
eu  contaiu  many  square  miles,  in  seven  cases  out 
:eD  one  may  be  sure  that  a  SiMiniard  is  the  proprie- 
.  Eight  years  a^o  the  rich  landowners  still  resid- 
upoQ  their  estates,  or  in  their  fine  town  houses, 
I  contributed  substantially  to  the  support  of  the 
•pie  in  every  way.  But  scarcely  had  Uncle  Sam 
!>t«d  his  ensign  upon  the  hills  of  San  Juan,  when 

majority  of  the  Spanish  millionaires  (whose 
n«  to-day  are  still  in  every  child's  mouth)  de- 
led to  their  Kuropean  native  land.  As  a  result, 
pi«*ent  many  million  pesetas  of  ready  money 
tiich.  by  the  waj-,  is  very  scarce  in  the  island)  go 
Qually  in  farm-rent,  revenues,  and  profits  out  of 
no  Rico  to  SpHin,  without  having  yielded  the 
ghiest  profit  to  the  people.  This  is  a  disadvan- 
$e  that  all  the  devices  of  the  American  govern- 
ed is  not  able  to  offset. 

'.>{  ihn  million  inhabitants  of  Porto  Kico, 
ie  great  majority,  continues  this  writer,  are 


wholly  without  means  or  business,  although 
during  the  last  year  (not  only  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  but  also  on  the  part  of 
private  undertakings)  evi;ry thing  conceivable 
has  been  done  by  the  aid  of  tlie  American 
dollar  to  awaken  American  prosperity  too. 

Worthy  of  recognition,  for  example,  are  the  efforts 
to  enlarge  the  fruit  market  alN)Ut  the  greater  orange 
plantations,  and,  through  special  fruit  steamers,  to 
make  the  produce  accessible  t^)  the  American  mar- 
ket. On  the  other  hand,  it  must  also  l)e  taken  into 
consideration  that  the  American  capitalist  does  not 
lay  out  his  money  from  pure  love  of  his  new  country- 
men, but  tiiHt  he  has  alx)ve  all  his  own  profit  in 
view ;  that,  further,  he  carries  a  large  part  of  his 
earnings  to  ''the  States  ;"  and,  finally,  that  through 
him  the  island  has  Ijeen  enriched  with  thousands  of 
American  laborers,  who  are  far  superior  to  the  na- 
tives in  skill  and  endurance.  The  efforts  to  elevate 
the  fruit  business  must,  however,  in  time  be  attend- 
ed with  8ucce.«is.  Dananas,  apples,  cocoanuts,  etc., 
grow  here  wild,  and  often  serve,  just  like  rice,  the 
easily  contente<l  natives  as  sole  food. 

The  Americans,  says  Mr.  Buerfeind,  in 
conclusion,  will  yet  do  the  island  much  good, 
open  many  sources  of  income  unknown  to  the 
natives,  and  bring  new  life  into  this  queer 
corner  of  the  world.  '•  Hut  whether  they  ever 
create  again  the  former  Spanish  prosperity, 
and  whether  tlio  Knited  Stales  Treasury  shall 
ever  attain  a  profit  wortli  mentioning  from 
its  money-advances,  remains  to  be  seen." 


A'HY  SAN  FRANCISCO  MUST  BE  REBUILT,— A  DUTCH  VIEW. 


\  REMARKABLY  clear  and  intelligent 
discussion  of  the  economic  and  indus- 
tmllo&s  occasioned  by  the  earthquake  and  fire 
u  S411  Francisco  appears  as  an  editorial  in  the 
iMiteh  monthly  review  Fragen  ran  den  Dag 
iAmterdam).  The  opening  sentence  might 
^mosthave  >>een  taken  by  the  city  as  its  own 
Wd  ciiallenge  of  fate  : 

Stn  Francisco  is  destroyed,  and  San  Francisco 
▼ill  be  rebuilt !  What  is  it  that  will  induce  the  in- 
^tutBto  rebuild  their  city  in  a  locality  bo  peril- 
^Qs>  where  no  confldenoe  can  be  placed  in  thestabil- 
itj  <tf  the  earth's  cnut?  This  question  one  hears 
'*P<ttcd,  jast  DOW,  agidn  and  again,  and  it  is  a  proper 
qdjiaflflable  one.  To  answer  it,  we  shall  give  in  a 
lljBit  iketch  the  significance  of  San  Francisco,  by 
1^  it  will  be  made  dear  that  other  considerations 
^■ofly  a  tolid  bottom  enter  into  the  question 
■^■^•MlngaiiddewBlopnMntoraclty.  Thi8,in- 
■■!,>■§  ahudybem  purred  in  the  oaseof  Amster- 
*"^«U8hhaBariiciiaixlgrowiiona  marshy  bot- 
y*»**MhMWM  taHt  9d^ted  to  the  building 

the  Dutch  writer, 


may  be  assigned  for  the  building  of  cities. 
The  leading  factor,  however,  in  the  settlement 
of  an  industrial  population  must  always  be 
found  in  favorable  economic  conditions.  Af- 
ter briefly  and  clearly  outlining  what  these 
favorable  economic  conditions  are  and  point- 
ing out  how  San  Francisco  possesses  them  in 
a  large,  general  way,  the  writer  says  :  "  For 
a  people  so  daring  and  energetic  as  the  Amer- 
icans, no  other  thought  is  possible  than  the 
rebuilding  of  San  Francisco  on  the  same  site 
as  that  of  the  city  which  has  been  destroyed." 
With  unusual  accuracy  and  clearness,  the 
article  quoted  from  sketches  the  history  of 
San  Francisco  since  its  founding  by  the 
Spanish  explorers,  and  points  out  how,  owing 
to  its  geographical  position,  it  must  always 
remain  the  place  of  settlement  for  industrial 
workers  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  describes  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  attainments 
and  possibilities  of  the  State  of  California, 
and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  for  this  great, 
fertile  hinterland  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco 
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is  the  only  outlet  to  the  ocean, — an  outlet 
which,  owing  to  natural  conditions,  cannot 
be  duplicated.  This  ocean  suprcjinacy  of  San 
Francisco  will  be  made  more  important  when 
the  Panama  Canal  has  been  opened,  says  the 
writer.  Modern  industrial  development  has 
made  the  United  States  the  chief  purveyor 
of  trade  to  the  East,  continues  this  article, 
and  San  Francisco  has  become  the  most  im- 
portant way  station  between  the  East  of  the 
United  States  and  Asia. 

The  economic  expanHion  of  the  American  people, 
beginniug  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  was  the 
fact  which  preceded  and  paved  the  way  for  the  diplo- 
matic expansion  of  the  United  St-ates  in  the  Pacific. 
But  for  the  marvelous  development  of  California, 
the  United  States  would  never  have  attained  it« 
present  diplomatic  influence  in  eastern  Asia,  and 
San  Francisco  played  a  most  important  rOle  in  this 
development. 

San  Francisco  will  retain  into  the  far- 
distant  future,  continTies  this  Dutch  writer, 
its  economic  significance  as  the  chief  empo- 
rium of  the  United  States  for  the  commerce 
of  the  American  western  coast.  This  su- 
premacy will  not  be  lessened  by  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  will  bring  the 
commercial  ports  of  South  America  into  closer 


connection  with  the  cities  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican East. 

San  Francisco  will  continue  to  control  the  vast 
coast  trade,  and  will  remain  the  chief  commercial 
emporium  of  the  West.  Nor  will  any  city  on  the 
Panama  Canal  ever  be  so  favorably  situated.  The 
canal  itself  will  finally  bring  western  North  America 
into  close  relations  with  the  Far  Ea.st  and  with 
Europe.  In  proportion  as  the  economic  center  of 
gravity  of  America  moves  to  the  Far  West  the  Pacific 
Ocean  w^ill  become  more  and  more  the  pathway 
along  which  exports  of  the  Unit<?d  States  are  bound 
to  move.  The  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  situated  as 
it  is  so  close  to  the  most  productive  section  of  the 
country  and  in  a  latitude  almost  central  to  the 
economic  life  of  the  American  people,  will  remain 
at  once  the  gateway  whence  will  issue  the  ex- 
ports to  Eastern  market-s,  and  will  also  be  the 
point  of  transshipment  for  ocean  traffic  in  the  same 
direction. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  asks  tliis  Dutch 
writer,  in  conclusion,  that  the  wide-awake 
American  people  intend  to  rebuild  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  same  spot  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  ?  *'  The  economic  advantages  out- 
weigh all  other  considerations  originating  in 
seismic  disturbances.  Beyond  all  shadow  of 
a  doubt,  a  grander  future  than  ever  as  a  com- 
mtjrcial  metropolis  awaits  San  Francisco." 


LAWYERS  AND  THE  TRUSTS. 


IN  his  Harvard  commencement  address  of 
1905,  President  Roosevelt  charged  that 
some  of  the  most  influential  and  highly  paid 
members  of  the  bar  are  engaged  in  advising 
their  wealthy  clients — individual  or  corporate 
— how  they  can  evade  the  laws.  Mr.  Frank 
Gaylord  Cook,  writing  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  July,  raises  the  question  whether 
such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  legal  fraternity 
can  be  regarded  as  consistent  with  the  duty 
that  lawyers  owe  to  the  public,  the  courts,  and 
their  associates  at  the  bar.  In  attempting  an 
answer  to  this  question,  Mr.  Cook  undertakes 
a  brief  examination  of  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  lep:al  profession.  The  practice  of  law, 
he  says,  is  not  simply  a  business  to  be  fol- 
lowed solely  for  personal  gain.  It  is,  first  of 
all,  a  public  service.  The  law  is  mainly  a 
body  of  principles  developed  from  human  ex- 
perience, running  back  far  into  the  past, 
which  have  been  applied  and  are  capable  of 
being  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  practice  of  law  involves  a  nice 
and  delicate  adjustment,  in  ordinary  custom- 
ary forms,  of  these, principles  to  human  rela- 
tions for  the  settlement  of  disputes  and  the 


attainment  of  justice.  Before  a  man  can  be 
admitted  to  this  practice,  the  sanction  of  an 
oath  is  required  of  the  candidate,  and  under 
that  oath  the  lawyer  is,  first  of  all,  an  agent 
and  servant  of  civil  government.  It  is  his 
first  duty  to  assist  the  judge  and  the  jury  in 
the  administration  of  the  law,  in  the  support 
of  the  civil  government,  and  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  justice.  A  judge  or  a  juryman  who, 
having  taken  such  an  oath,  knowingly  aids 
the  evasion  or  defeat  of  the  law  is  held  in 
contempt,  visited  with  punishment,  and  ejected 
from  his  office.  Why,  asks  Mr.  Cook,  should 
a  lawyer  who  is  equally  false  to  his  oath  and 
to  his  trust  be  treated  with  less  severity  or 
held  to  a  lower  standard  ?  One  reason  for 
this  Mr.  Cook  finds  in  the  lawyer^s  attitude 
of  devotion  to  his  client,  which  is  often  ap- 
proved or  encouraged,  not  only  by  the  public, 
but  also  by  the  legal  profeenon  and  by  the 
courts.  The  public  ia  ready  to  applaud  ibm 
lawyer's  fidelity  to  bis  olienta.  Am  Mr.  Cook, 
points  out,  popular  hatnd  is  frefuentlT  yi 
on  the  head  of  tte  «M  vlialmda  tlie. 
cipal  offloe  of 
respoaaiUa: 
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while  there  are  only  excuses  for  the  corpora- 
tion counsel  who  really  inspires  and  guides 
the  policy  that  leads  to  extortion,  and  even 
lawlessness. 

Another  reason  for  the  neglect  or  disregard 
of  the  lawyer's  duty  to  the  city  and  the  courts 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  law  schools  do 
not  give  suflScient  attention  to  the  ethical  as- 
pvects  of  the  profession.  Mr.  Cook  sums  up 
his  views  of  what  should  be  the  ideals  in  the 
I)ractice  of  law  to-day  in  the  following  para- 
graphs : 

The  lawyer,  like  the  physician,  should  receive  for 
his  service  such  compensation  as  may  be  reasonable 
in  view  of  the  expenditure  he  has  made  in  his  prep- 
aration, the  knowledge  and  skill  he  displays  in  liis 
work,  and  the  dignity  and  responsibility  with  which 
he  has  been  clothed.  When,  beyond  this,  he  grasps 
and  aims  at  wealth,  prostituting  his  special  knowl- 
edge, skill,  position,  and  opportunities  at  the  call  of 
any  capitalist  or  corporation  and  for  any  service  in 
hi-*  power,  even  to  the  evasion  of  the  law  and  the 
defiance  of  the  courts,  he  not  only  loses  sight  of  the 


ideals  and  obligations  of  his  profession  and  degrades 
and  disgraces  its  practice,  but  he  becomes  a  pecul- 
iarly dangerous  menace  to  the  community,  and 
should  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  a  neglect  of 
his  duty  and  for  a  breach  of  his  trust. 

For  such  malpractice  his  restraint  and  punish- 
ment are  easy.  He  is  a  sworn  officer  of  the  State 
and  of  the  courts  ;  and  his  official  character  as  such 
.«»hould  l)e  inculcated  and  emphasized  to-day  in  legal 
education,  in  public  sentiment,  and  in  the  attitude 
of  the  courts.  If  a  lawyer  be  convicted  of  knowing- 
ly and  willfully  advising  or  devising  for  an  individ- 
ual or  a  corporation  a  breach  of  the  law  or  a  defeat 
of  legal  process,  not  only  should  he  Ixj  debarred 
from  further  practice,  but  he  should  also  l)e  pun- 
ishe<l  as  a  principal  with  his  client  for  the  offense  he 
may  thus  have  advised  or  committed. 

Above  all,  at  the  present  time  there  is  need  of  the 
cultivation  among  lawyers  them.selves  of  the  high 
ideals  that  distinguish  and  dignify  their  pi*ofession. 
As  President  Roosevelt  declared  in  his  address  to 
the  Harvard  Alumni,  already  referred  to  :  "  This 
nation  never  stood  in  greater  need  than  now  of  hav- 
ing among  its  leaders  men  of  lofty  ideals,  which 
they  try  to  live  up  to  and  not  merely  talk  of." 


THE  USEFULNESS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECRETARY. 


*'  O  OCI AL  secretaries  are  employed  in  large 
•^  establishments  to  look  after  the  liealth 
and  general  well-being  of  worker  and  plant, 
to  be  the  point  of  contact  between  the  firm 
and  its  force  in  all  questions  which  arise  con- 
cerning life  in  the  factory,  workshop,  or  store. 
They  adjust  grievances  and  forestall  unneces- 
sary- difficulties,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  good 
thing  all  round.*'  With  this  brief  definition 
Mrs.  Mary  R.  Cranston  introduces  an  article 
on  social  secretaries  in  the  Craftsman. 

The  i'lea  was  conceived  by  an  industrialist 
in  Holland  who  felt  the  need  of  such  a  person 
in  bis  factory  and  who  had  sufficient  original- 
ity to  make  the  experiment.     The  American 
Institute  of  Social  Service  immediately  saw 
the  good  which  would  accompany  the  adop- 
tion of  this  profession  in  the  United  States, 
and  therefore  spread  the  principle,  "with  the 
prompt  result  of  an  American  pioneer  social 
secretary,  a  woman,  who  filled  this  position 
in  a  Rhode  Island  department  store.     Her 
four  years*  work  greatly  improved  conditions 
for  the  workers.     Her  employer  considered 
her  sem'ces  worth  every  cent  of  the  very 
Kood  salary  which  he  paid  her."     There  are 
to-day  twenty-aeven  social  secretaries  in  the 
Tnited  States,  about  an  even  number  of  men 
and  women. 

The  social  secretary  usually  begins  on  a 
•alsry  ot  $720   a   yeM,    which  is  increased 


according  to  capability  for  the  work.    Salaries 
range  from  this  sum  to  $2,500  a  year. 

The  position  is,  however,  no  sinecure.  It  means 
responsibility,  many  annoyances,  and  is  difficult  to 
fill  acceptably.  The  cardinal  principles  of  the  social 
secretary's  gospel  are  sanitation,  recreation,  and 
equalization.  The  chief  requisites  for  the  work  are 
tact,  common  sense  coupled  with  a  knowledge  of 
life  gained  through  experience,  a  keen  sense  of  jus- 
tice, fearlessness  of  adverse  criticism,  and  ability  to 
steer  so  straight  a  course  between  sympathy  and 
fear  as  to  win  absolute  confidence  frpm  those  in 
command  as  well  as  from  the  rank  and  file.  It  is 
essential  to  haveadiscriminatingsenseof  the  justice 
which  belongs  to  each  side ;  to  know  where  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  employer  and  employee  diverge, 
and  to  be  quick  to  see,  and  capable  of  making  the 
employer  see,  the  advantage  in  dollars  and  cents 
which  results  from  improved  conditions,  and  to  be 
able  to  make  equally  clear  to  the  employee  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  the  management  of  every  large 
enterprise. 

Social  secretaries  are  made  necessary  by 
the  organization  and  consolidation  of  vast  in- 
dustries, our  factory  system  and  immense  de- 
partment stores,  which  render  it  no  longer 
possible  for  the  employer  to  know  his  work- 
ing force  except  as  an  impersonal  human 
hive.  The  employees  rarely,  if  ever,  see  him. 
Thus,  abuses  and  discomforts  arise,  through 
nobody's  fault,  but  simply  because  it  is  no- 
body's business  to  correct  them.  This  leads 
to  friction  which  might  easily  be  avoided. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  social  secretary,  not  only  to 
watch  over  the  health,  comfort,  and  happiness  of 
the  force  during  working  hours,  but  also  to  obtain 
sufficient  knowledge  of  their  private  life  to  be  a  real 
help  in  time  of  trouble.  There  are  times  when  wise 
advice  and  a  little  financial  aid,  as  a  loan  in  some 
form,  will  tide  a  girl  over  a  crisis  which  otherwise 
might  prove  a  temptation  to  irreparable  disaster. 
The  secretary  establishes  luncheon -rooms,  rest- 
rooms,  mutual  aid  associations,  thrift  funds,  and 
penny  provident  banks ;  if  asked  to  do  so,  she  is 
ready  to  give  suggestions  about  the  proper  way  to 
dress,  the  most  becoming  colors  for  a  girl  to  wear, 
whether  or  not  to  listen  to  the  wiles  of  Dan  Cupid, 
and  all  sorts  of  other  personal  matters  which  per- 
plex the  ordinary  mortal, — in  short,  the  social  secre- 
tary is  to  be  the  employees*  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend. 

Besides  the  usual  betterment  features,  the 
secretary  also  arranges  many  forms  of  social 
amusement,  such  as  dances,  lectures,  and 
musicales.  "If  tliis  functionary  did  nothing 
more  than  teach  working  people  how  to  enjoy 
themselves  in  a  sane,  healthy  way,  the  work 
would  be  justified."  One  of  New  York's 
largest  department  stores,  Mrs.  Cranston  re- 
minds us,  maintains  an  attractive  vacation 
home  at  Long  Branch.     The  social  secretary 


sends  the  girls  there  in  congenial  parties  for 
a  week's  holiday  in  summer.  This  place  is 
a  real  life-saving  station.  Many  a  girl  goes 
to  the  vacation  home  utterly  weary  of  paved 
streets  and  the  city's  dust  and  din,  and  after 
a  week  of  invigorating  air,  rest,  and  abundant, 
wholesome  food  will  return  to  work  re-created, 
in  very  truth  made  over. 

Occupied  with  broad  interests,  engaged  in 
promoting  the  best  features  of  business  life, 
having  unusual  opportunities  for  seeing  hu- 
man nature  at  its  best  and  at  its  worst,  the 
man  or  woman  who  would  be  a  social  secre- 
tary "  must  necessarily  be  a  student  of  hu- 
manity imbued  with  a  purpose  higher  than 
the  mere  earning  of  a  salary,  for  it  is  no  light 
thing  to  have  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
others  in  one's  keeping." 

The  social  secretary  must  be  a  master-craftsman 
capable  of  making  the  most  out  of  unpromising 
material,  and  the  possessor  of  those  qualities  of  sonl, 
mind,  and  behavior  that  are  an  ever-present  influ- 
ence, a  stimulant  in  time  of  discouragement.  The 
social  secretary  must  have  understanding  and  sym 
pathy  to  be  an  adviser  in  time  of  doubt,  a  teacher  of 
the  ignorant,  a  friend  of  the  intelligent,  and  a  good, 
comrade  always. 


NORWEGIAN   EMIGRATION  AND  OUR  INTEREST  IN  IT. 


DR.  ANDR6  HANSEN,  the  Norwegian 
economic  writer,  contributes  to  Samti- 
den  (Christiania)  a  long  descriptive  article  on 
Norway's  emigration  problem  and  its  influ- 
ence upon  American  culture.  He  prefaces 
his  discussion  by  recalling  to  our  minds 
the  fact  that  during.  1905  more  than  twenty- 
one  thousand  Norwegians  left  their  fatherland 
for  the  United  States,  a  number  equaling 
two-thirds  of  the  national  increase'  of  births 
over  deaths.  There  are  now,  according  to 
official  figures,  four  hundred  thousand  Nor- 
wegian-born inhabitants  of  this  country,  and  a 
still  larger  number  of  children  of  Norwegian 
parentage.  In  another  generation  or  two,  Dr. 
Hansen  contends,  there  will  be  as  many 
American  citizens  of  pure  Norwegian  pedi- 
gree as  tiiere  are  inhabitants  in  the  mother 
country.  It  is,  indeed,  only  her  small  mor- 
tality that  has,  up  to  the  present,  saved 
Norway  from  the  fate  of  Ireland.  But  if  emi- 
gration has  not  decreased  her  population  ma- 
terially, it  has  caused  an  economic  loss  that 
is  enormous.     We  quote  Dr.  Hansen  here  : 

After  having  educated  men  better  than  other 
countries,  they  leave  their  native  land  at  the  age  of 
productivity.    Some  estimates  have  been  made  as  to 


what  the  rearing  and  educating  costs,  and  at  what 
sum  the  man  of  age  can  be  capitalized.  In  con- 
servative figures  the  loss  for  Norway  amounts,  thns, 
to  700,000,000  crowns  (1260,000,000).  The  question 
arises,  now,  why  cannot  this  great  capital  be  kept  at 
home  ?  The  answer  must  essentially  be  the  same  as 
that  given  by  Germany,— that  is  to  say,  before  in- 
dustry has  reached  another  development  Norway 
will,  just  as  all  other  farming  countries,  send  away 
the  surpl us  of  its  population .  Because  Norway  is  an 
old  farming  country,  the  most  productive  gromid 
was  occupied  long  ago :  it  has  even  been  proved  that 
farms  exist  on  the  same  spot  where  they  were  laid 
down  three  hundred  years  ago. 

The  sons  of  Norway  led  the  way  of  the  im- 
migrant to  our  great  agricultural  West.  Ten 
years  ago,  according  to  Mulhall,  Norwegians 
owned  as  much  farming  land  in  our  own  West 
asthey  didathome.  To-day,  Dr.  Hansen  claims, 
they  possess  six  times  as  much,  and  that  the 
best  wheat-producing  land  in  the  world.  '<  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Norwegians,  dor* 
ing  half  the  century  past,  have  acquired  piop> 
erty  corresponding  to  the  whole  national  econ* 
omy  of  Norway.  Compared  with  the  Germans, 
the  three  Scandinavian* peoples  own  half  as 
much  land  in  the  United  States,  though  the 
former  are  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  lat" 
ter."     In  former  years,  says  Dr.  Hansen,  tht 
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finest  specimens  of  physical  manhood  came 
to  this  country  from  Norway.  To-day,  how- 
ever, the  quality  of  the  immigrants  is  deterio- 
rating, a  condition  which,  while  not  the  most 
desirable  for  this  country,  is  not  so  bad  for 
Norway,  since  it  indicates  that  the  mother- 
land is  ridding  herself  of  less  useful  elements 
of  population.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
transfer  of  Scandinavian  peoples  to  Amer- 
ican farms  is  a  benefit  to  both  peoples. 

Why  Do  Norsemen  Emlerrate? 

A  very  outspoken  article  under  this  title 
appears  in  the  Nylaende,  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Agnes  Mathilde  Wergeland,  now  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Wyoming  University.  One 
of  the  reasons  would  seem  to  be  that  Norway, 
by  very  nature  of  her  rugged,  majestic  beauty, 
is  Ujo  cold,  too  barren  and  unyielding,  to  af- 
ford to  her  children  more  than  the  barest  of 
livings, — and  men  cannot  live  on  beauty  alone. 
l>ut  in  her  own  mind  Dr.  Wergeland  is  con- 
vinced that  the  chief  reason  is  neither  tliis 
nor  that  the  Norse  do  not  love  their  home- 
land enough,  but  that  they  love  one  another 
t*  o  little  !  There,  under  the  high  lieavens 
spread  over  breezy  fjeld  and  fjord,  there  is 
such  an   oppressive  spiritual  atmospiiere  of 


narrow-minded  intolerance,  of  unloving  readi- 
ness to  raise  teacup  storms,  of  caviling,  of  in- 
solence private  and  political,  of  clerical  and 
aesthetic  arrogance,  that  the  Norseman,  though 
scarcely  knowing  why,  longs  to  get  away  from 
it  all  and  to  breathe  a  fresher,  sweeter  air. 
No  wonder  the  people  emigrate,  exclaims  Dr. 
Wergeland.  There  is  a  peculiar  hardness 
and  unbendableness  in  the  Norseman's  na- 
ture, and  the  mild  virtues  of  forbearance 
grow  but  sparsely  in  his  surroundings.  That 
is  perhaps  the  reason  why  the  Norse  emigrant 
brings  to  his  new  homeland  for  the  first  four 
or  five  years  nothing  but  an  open  mouth  and 
a  silent  tongue, —  speechless  astonishment! 
And  that  is  why  to  come  home  after  spend- 
ing some  years  abroad  is  so  often  like  com- 
ing from  open  fields  into  narrow  alleys  where 
the  fancies  and  prejudices  of  centuries  still  lie 
sleeping  in  the  gutters.  But  Dr.  Wergeland 
is  too  good  a  patriot  to  have  written  in  this 
fashion  without  a  definite  hope  that  it  would 
do  good.  To  the  charge  that  Norway  is  a 
poor  country  she  replies  that  Norway  is  rich 
in  opportunities.  Let  but  a  Epirit  of  love 
link  lier  children  together  in  a  patriotic  re- 
solve to  find  these  out  and  make  the  most  of 
them,  and  their  reward  will  not  be  wanting. 


AUSTRIA  BECOMES  A  REAL  CONSTITUTIONAL  STATE. 


ALTHOUGII  apparently  a  constitutional 
state,  Austria  has  been  an  absolute 
monarchy  for  many  years.  The  Emperor's 
will  has  been  law,  and  the  people  and  parlia- 
ment have  had  little  to  say.  The  Hungarians, 
liowever,  by  breaking  from  Austria  in  the 
customs  matter  have  changed  this,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years  Austria  is  a 
constitutional  state.  Dr.  Artur  Skedl,  writ- 
ing in  the  Zeit  ( Vienna),  says  : 

Few  mlDistrles  have  been  so  short-lived  as  the 

Hobenlohe  ministry,  but  few  ministries  have  shown 

such  important  »od  far-reaching  results.    In  the 

brief  period  of  less  than  three  months  Hohenlohe 

rvgeoerated  •  parliament  that  had  been  degenerating 

tfinoe  the  days  of  Taaffe,  and  he  led  this  parliament 

to  demand    that  a  ministry   be   chosen  from   its 

midst,  a  parliamentary  right  which  had  been  ignored 

by  the  crown   for  a  period  of  more  than   twenty 

yean.    The  noble  candor,  the  bold  spirit,  with  which 

Hoheolohe  appeared   before  his  Emperor,  and  the 

TigDf  with  frhich  be  refused  to  accept  the  respon- 

ability  for  one-sided  conceasions  to  Hungary,  led  to 

the  Dotewortli J  demonstration  of  the  20th  and  80th 

of  Hay  lm$L  in  which  parliament  shook  from  itH 

•bonlden  the  degrmding  ^yatom  of  the  bureaucratic 


*'  The  present  moment,"  Dr.  Skedl  declares, 
further,  '*  is  a  bright  spot  in  the  sad  history 
of  Austrian  parliamentary  life."  After  a  short 
period  of  constitutional  life  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventies,  the  Taaffe  regime  ushered  in  the 
system  of  reaction,  which  was  carried  to  an 
extreme  point  under  Badeni  and  Thun. 

By  playing  one  nation  against  the  other,  by  the 
luogo  di  trafficOy  and  by  means  of  an  extensive  cam- 
paign of  persecution,  parliament  was  brought  to  a 
condition  of  absolute  inipotency,  and  all  semblance 
Of  an  individual  and  worthy  life  was  taken  from  it. 
In  consequence  of  this  fact,  it  was  a  very  simple 
matter  to  take  from  parliament  its  right  of  appoint- 
ing a  ministry  from  its  own  members,  and  it  was 
merely  logical  that  the  infamous  paragraph  14 
should  follow.  At  first,  this  paragraph  was  only 
used  against  certain  nationalities,  but  later  it  be- 
came the  favorite  means  of  obtaining  whatever  the 
crown  wished.  With  this  period  the  constitutional 
life  of  Austria  really  came  to  an  end,  and  for  the 
past  ten  years  we  have  lived  under  a  regime  of  pure 
absolutism  decorated  with  a  formal  parliamentary 
life.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  natural  that 
parliament  should  be  a  mere  farce,  that  the  Deputies 
should  play  the  rdle  of  ridiculous  pygmies ;  and  it 
was  also  natural  that  the  people  should  prefer  an 
honorable  absolutism  to  a  miserable  parliamentary 
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life  tliHt  WA8t«d  its  time  in  nlander  and  obfltmctioxif 
and  which  hud  no  influence  whatever  cjn  the  legisla- 
tive or  executive  departments  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment. 

Dr.  Skedl  says,  however,  that  <'the  intro- 
duction of  the  bureaucratic  government,  for- 
eign to  both  parliament  and  people,  reacted 
to  the  disadvantage  of  both  crown  and  nation  ; 
the  crown  lost  all  support  in  parliament  and 
government,  and  it  was  compelled  to  sacrifice 
its  own  and  Austrian  interests  to  Hungarian 
demands.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  Hungarian 
crisis,  the  crown  saw  clearly  liow  serious  a 
mistake  it  had  made  when  it  buried  the  Aus- 
trian constitution  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 


the  royal  prerogatives  ;  the  crown  became  '■ 
aWAte  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
«treligtliett  the  Austrian  parliament,  and  it 
seized  the  only  means  at  hand  for  this  pur- 
|)ose,— thai  is,  nfiivarsal  suffrage.  But  here 
also  the  goverBmental  system  failed  ;  it  was 
manifest  Uliat  the  introdnction  of  this  reform 
would  require  a  strong  hand^  a  parliamentary 
government.  And  it  was  equally  clear  that 
a  government  supported  merely  by  the  para- 
graph 14  could  never  take  care  of  affairs^ 
Thus,  the  electoral  refonn  moved  not  an  inch,, 
although  the  crown  showed  that  its  positive; 
will  was  to  see  this  reform  completed." 

At  this  point  Prince  Hohenlohe  appeared.  He- 
was  the  first  minister  in  the  long  list  of  bureaucrats^ 
who  showed  any  esteem  for  parliament,  the  flrsU 
who  recognized  the  representatives  of  the  people  as* 
the  supreme  factor,  and  the  only  one  who*hadtfattr 
courage  to  say  to  the  crown  that  he  must  Ireep  btii> 
word  to  parliament,  and  that  he  was  not  wilHug  to» 
have  vital  and  national  questions  decided  over  the? 
head  of  the  national  assembly.  In  this  he  not  only 
fihowed  himself  the  true  servant  of  his  Emperor,  but. 
also  the  regenerator  of  the  constitutional  life.  And', 
this  extraordinary  stand  taken  by  an  Austrian  min- 
ister had  an  equally  positive  effect  on  parliament; 
it  roused  the  dead  institution,  it  showed'  tbe  immi- 
nent danger,  and  it  caused  national  differeil43eB  to  be 
put  aside  and  smoothed  the  way  to  the  creafibU'Of  a 
parliamentary  government,  which  is  alone  iiraiiloei- 
tion  to  put  through  the  electoral  reform  and  M  tbes 
Mtme  time  protect  Austria  from  Hungary. 

Tlierefore,  concludes  Dr.  Skedl,  *' thanks 
to  Ho^ieBlohe,  we  now  stand  at  the  beginning 
of  a  re^l  parliamentary  era.  It  is  true  that 
as  yet  ^e  have  no  fully  developed  parlia- 
mentary regime,  but  the  beginning  has  been 
made  and  the  foundation  has  been  laid.  The 
task  of  the  new  ministry  will  be  to  estaNiih 
the  electoral  reform^  to  arrange  for  a  national 
reconciliation  between  apposing  factors,  and) 
to  give  us  the  strengttf  to  cope  with  the* 
Hungarian  situation." 


THE   POLITICAL  FUTURE  OF  BELGIUM. 


ONE  of  the  leaders  of  the  Belgium  So- 
cialist party,  Mr.  Emile  Vandervelde, 
writing  in  the  National  lievieio,  believes  that, 
contrary  to  the  alarmist  articles  appearing  in 
the  British  and  French  periodicals,  Belgian 
independence  is  not  "directly  threatened" 
by  any  neighboring  nation. 

In  the  event  of  an  international  conflict  her  only 
serious  danger  arises  from  a  posBible  violation  of  her 
neutrality,  which  might  eventuate  in  •  i«amuig»- 
ment  of  the  map  of  Earope  at  her  ezpaoM.  Bnt 
against  this  risk  she  enjoys  ft  doaUAgOMUitaa  In  the 


shape  of  her  own  defensive  resources,  and  abow  aB 
in  the  manifest  interest  of  the  great  powers  in  pn^ 
venting  any  of  their  number  from  conqaeving.  or 
partitioning  the  LiOW  Countries. 

The  substance  of  his  argument  is  as  iot 
lows  : 

Europe  will  remain,  as  it  is  to-day,  divided  into^ 
Jealous  and  hostile  nations,  armed  to  the  teeth  and' 
bristling  with  frontiers,  in  spite  of  all  popular  efforts 
to  cUltivMte  friendly  relationa.  So  long  as  thin  cob- 
dttiod  endnres  the  best  safeguard  for  Belglom 
lesidflvln  her  entente  cordiale  with  the  great  power 
whtsh  siMb'  Iqr  hep  ossdle  and  has  oontlniKmsIr 
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watched  over  her  development.  But  it  is  permissible 
to  anticipate  a  happier  future  beyond  the  anxieties 
and  dangers  of  the  hour.  Though  the  relations 
Itetween  existing  re^{7i7n^8constitutt^  an  armed  peace, 
—a  bloudless  war  waged  by  money,— a  new  era  is 
opening  uiuier  our  eyes,  thanks  to  the  international 
»-ffortP  of  the  proletariat,  who  are  collectively  en- 
<lrtivorii»i:  To  pliice  the  i>eace  of  the  world  on  a  solid 
h!i>i-».  While  Authority  is  declining,  Deniocr.acy  is 
npjwiiiir.  antl  it  is  from  the  development  and  tri- 
umph of  the  latter  fonre  that  we  await  the  hour 
wlifH  the  peoples  will  acquire  the  right  tr)  decldt^ 
thfir  own  dea^tiny  and  freely  to  choose  their  own 
plact*  in  the  trreat  international  family — the  United 
.v.ites  ijf  Euroi>e  and  the  world. 

The  SIffnificance  of  the  Recent  Belgrisin 
Elections. 

Following  a  rather  spirited  contest  between 
:!:.•  variou-s  political  parties  in  Belgium,  tlie 
Uat  general  elections  were  held  in  May,  with 
fome  of  the  by-elections  scattered  through  the 
filr.wing  month.  The  loading  question  be- 
i-.-re  the  electorate  was  whether  the  Clerical 
ir;u;'_.rity.  whicli  has  been  in  power  for  twenty- 
tT  years,  could  be  overthrown.  The  editor 
'-•■  ;he  JlnUaufl^che  Revue  (Ilaarlem)  declares 
that  unJer  the  Clerical  rSfjime  tlie  country 
•Lm  retrograded  so  materially,  particularly  as 
reear-is  the  intellectual  side  of  the  people  at 
y^rz'\  ti-at  the-  greatest  danger  is  to  be  ap- 
prelienie  i  unless  quite  a  radical  change  can 
h*"  i:oui:ht  a^jout  in  the  n(?ar  future."  The 
!.ope  for  such  a  radical  change  is  expressed 


by  one  of  the  best- known  Belgian  newspapers, 
Ilct  Vol/c  (The  People),  which  said,  recently  : 

The  Belgian  anti-Clericals  have  been  encouraged 
by  what  they  have  sa^n  Uiking  place  elsewhere.  The 
triumph  uf  the  Liberal  party  in  England  and  the 
fall  of  the  Kuyper  ministry  in  Holland,  besides 
many  other  indications  of  Lil)eral  advance,  have 
kept  alive  in  them  the  hope  that  they  too  would 
succeed  in  overthrowing  the  party  in  power. 

A  well-known  writer,  who  signs  himself 
''  Hertrand,"  calculated  (in  another  well-known 
journal,  the  J'cup/c)  on  a  possible  victory  for 
the  anti-Clericals.  This  triumph  would  bo 
more  significant,  since  on  the  principles  of 
equality  and  representation  which  obtain  in 
Belgium  each  party  secures  seats  in  the  Parlia- 
ment in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  votes. 

The  results  of  the  elections  showed  that  in 
a  number  of  districts  tlu^  iinti-Clericals  joined 
forces  and  recorded  significant  advances,  al- 
though they  were  not  ablo  to  actually  defeat 
the  ministry.  The  questions  in  dispute  were 
those  of  universal  suffrage,  compulsory  edu- 
cation, and  personal  military  service,  the 
last  abolishing  all  exemptions  for  any  class 
or  profession  whatsoever, — in  other  words, 
putting  each  and  every  male  citizen  of  the 
proper  age  on  the  same  footing  as  regards  the 
oldigation  to  military  service.  In  the  general 
result  the  elections  showed  a  reduced  Clerical 
majority  of  \'2,  as  against  a  majority  of  20 
before  the  election. 


SOCIALISTIC  PROGRESS  IN  SCANDINAVIA. 


FKl»M  a  number  of  widely  separated 
sources  in  Europe  we  learn  that  politi- 
1^1  s-H'iaiism  is  making  very  rapid  progress  in 
>;aaJ:navia.  Speaking  of  the  recent  Socialist 
Victory  in  Denmark,  Herr  Gustav  Bang  tells 
'■li  'in  the  Xeue  Zeit^  Berlin)  that  **the  Danish 
Social  Democrats  never  won  a  prouder  victory 
t'::an  that  of  the  29th  of  May  in  the  Folke- 
t Ling  elections.  The  Socialist  vote  in  1903 
was  5"i.000,  but  this  year  it  was  76,.iG6,  or 
J.'i  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  cast,  and  the 
nomber  of  Socialist  seats  increased  from  H> 
to  24  out  of  a  total  of  114."  But  '»of  far 
more  valne  than  the  present  gains  are  tlie 
prt«pecta  for  the  future  which  the  electoral 
returns  disclose/' 

ladccd,  fn  *  large  number  of  districts  our  minori- 
tlM  are  wo  buge  that  Tictory  in  the  next  election  is 
bqroDd  questkui;  In  three  districts,  for  example, 
whus  we  IcMit^  this  Urns,  the  difference  in  votes  was 
Itm  thsn  100^  and  In  four  others  between  100  and 
t  we  sze  JusCifled  in  saying  that 


when  the  next  elections  occur — at  latest,  in  1909 — 
the  niiml)er  of  Social  Democratic  seats  will  not  be 
under  3<). 

Herr  Bang  assures  us,  also,  tliat  *<  the  char- 
acter of  the  victory  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  actual  size." 

.  Thus,  the  Socialist  district.**  have  heretofore  been 
exclusively  city  districts,  hut  of  the  new  seat^  only 
three  are  real  urban  districts,  in  four  the  city  popu- 
lation is  about  35  per  cent.,  in  one  it  is  20  per  cent., 
and  in  another,  nothing.  And  in  the  case  of  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  Social  Democrats  have  made  great 
advances  we  find  that  the  majority  are  principally  in- 
habited by  the  rural  chisses.  That  is,  the  Socialists 
are  now  victorious  in  tlie  country,  and  agricultural 
workers  and  the  small  farming  classes  are  fully  im- 
biuid  with  Socialist  ideals.  It  was  formerly  iisserte<l 
by  our  lulversaries,  with  some  show  of  justice,  that 
the  Socialist  propaganda  c(mld  only  succeed  in  cities, 
but  now  our  party  has  convincingly  proved  that  it 
possesses  the  i>olitical  faith  for  the  proletariat  of 
both  city  and  country.  This  is  the  happiest  result 
of  the  elections. 
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.     V*-.      .V  :a^v^  jkk:v»-:a^  of  every 

.    ,  X  s  ■•...      "  •■*  .-a:!  be  done  only 

..      V  «■.       •:^^U*    n   ,»a^•  ver^^u.  who  is 

.  ..  ,     ,  's    A..'::ori^     A    muli::ude 

•  .>i'    .vLi  usiori.      Tl:e    savina: 

..,...,     X   .,  ..>«.:i>*-       s  '\;".y  applicable  in 

.  » .    »    is*.  .  V  o.  :>.v  ca6».\  f*?wer  jvopie 


1.--  vxz^..-.  ::  pa**.L.^-  j:  :^::..=-l:  ui<'n  foreign 
7«  -_::■;<  :!-j.-  i^-'  -  "itlrr  -.ues::  cs  rrganiing 
".--  jTr::-''!.  -v-r-iAr-.  Faniiliarity  wi:L  histor}* 
Az  i  :!-*  :  n  :::::!i5  rrr  vail  ins  in  the  different 
•:■:  i^TT.e*. — i'.'^r..\z.  a::ain:r.rn:s  nowadays, 
— 17^  2  :  s-^..»*n:  c*iaraii:ees.  The  main 
:  -.nj:  T.-ll  »::"!  "  r-  la.  king. — the  knowledge 
.:  ixc:*  mi  ■::7:'i--i.s:in-*r:s  fSiennal  in  niatur- 
m^j  a  :ran<a«:i:n  which  in  order  to  insure 
*uoce<e  n:-*:  f:r  :he  lime  ':  e  kept  in  the  dark. 

The  :n>>ien  tyj*  of  citizen  often  fails  to  recog- 
nise Thl'Cu  It  reminds  him  of  the  time  when  nations 
h.-u!  ::•:<  Toice  in  the  determination  of  their  fate.  His 
parrioLpiirioa  in  the  government  is  secured  by  law, 
•xzA  jec  he  i«  left  oat  at  momentous  criises  where  th* 
Terr  exigence  of  his  count r>-  i**  at  stake.  He  sees 
vis^Lozs  of  Bismarck,  who— in  striking  contrast  with 
:he  subcerfusir$  of  the  old  diplomacy — gained  his 
e^itis  by  the  most  reckless  frankness.  But  it  is  for- 
socten  that  he  acted  thus  because  this  very  frank- 
nests,  so  totally  at  variance  with  the  petty  secretive- 
ness  of  the  diplomatic  world,  best  tended  to  confuse 
his  cpEh>r.ents.  And  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Bismarck  always  played  an  open  hand.  No  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  can  do  that.  To  cite  a  recent  in- 
stance.—when  England,  in  anticipation  of  peace 
Ivtween  Kusscsia  and  Japan,  renewed  her  alliance 
with  the  latter,  the  transaction  was  carefully  kept 
secret :  even  after  peace  was  concluded,  the  fact  of 
the  alliance  was  sought  to  be  withheld  from  the 
public  until  peace  was  really  secured  at  Portsmouth. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  impossibility, 
and  justly  so.  that  tlie  people's  voice  sboald 
count  for  nothing  in  foreign  politics.  Bui 
what  should  engftge  public  tliought  is  not  the 
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rondnct  of  such  affaire,  the  ways  and  means, 
hut  the  ends  to  l>e  oVjtained.  <'  The  outward 
efforts  of  a  people  must  rest  upon  an  ethical 
btsis,  evidenced  in  a  proper  conception  of  tlie 
honor,  freedom,  and  unity  of  their  country." 
The  important  question  arises  :  does  the  Ger- 
min  nation  as  a  whole  possess  the  political 
t&ct  to  carry  out  in  foreign  affairs  the  public 
sentiment  based  upon  such  moral  grounds? 

Pessimists  will  promptly  deny  them  this  tact,  for 
in  troth  it  is  often  lacking.  We  need  schooling  and 
uperience,  bnt  there  is  no  reason  to  despair.  Eng- 
iaod  is  pointed  out  as  a  country  where  foreign  poli- 
tics is  luLsed  upon  the  popular  sentiment.  Her  insu- 
lar position  and  the  long  ages  of  self-government 
bre  given  her  people  superior  advant^^es  over  us. 
Tbe  practice  of  carping  at  the  conduct  of  negotia- 
tions still  pendin^^,  vrhile  agreeing  with  the  object 
of  tbe  govemment,  is  a  pernicions  one.  Such  was 
thecase  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Morocco  question. 
Thr  critics  were  subsequently  able  to  oonvince  them- 
•Itw  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  hostile  specu- 
litioD»of  the  late  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
This  hypercriticisni  is  but  a  passing  phase,  a  reac- 
tion following  the  time  when  everybody  calmly  re- 
pQHd  Qpon  Bismarck,  feeling  that  "  he  would  make 
rrerrthing  all  right.'*  Another  reason  for  believing 
that  this  excessively  critical  spirit  regarding  foreign 
affun  will  not  last  is  the  fact  that  Emperor  and 
people  are  getting  to  understand  each  other  more 
and  more.  His  impulsiveness,  his  tendency  to  pom- 
posity, are  traits  which  do  not  appeal  to  Germans, 
bat  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  growing  con- 
viction of  his  extraordinary  endowments  as  a  ruler ; 


and  it  is  being  widely  recognized  that  this  remark- 
able personality  exerts  a  profound  influence  in  for- 
eign lauds. 


THE  KAISER  HIS  OWN  FOKEION  MINISTER. 

*  Won't  you  ever  play  with  me  any  more  ? " 
From  SUhmuttf  (Parts). 


REVIVAL  OF  THE  "  POLISH  QUESTION." 


u^ 


[NDER  the  influence  of  the  latest  polit- 
ical- events,  a  question  which  has  be- 
come actual  in  European,  particularly  in  Rus- 
sian politics,  is  the  "  Polish  Question.*'  The 
part  to  be  played  in  the  future  by  tlie  Polish 
nation  does  not  concern  Russia  alone.  In  a 
recent  issue  (May  26),  the  Literary  Digest 
(New  York)  presented  the  opinions  of  emi- 
nent Russian,  German,  and  Austrian  publi- 
dsts,  which  show  that  the  powers  that  dis- 
membered Poland  more  than  a  century  ago 
are  comin^ic  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
best  for  their  own  interests  to  restore  Poland 
to  her  place  as  an  independent  nation. 

They  are  somewhat  sick  of  their  bargain.  Russia 
flnds  the  lion's  cub  has  grown  up  and  is  preying  on 
tbe  Titals  of  ber  commerce.  Germany  has  come  to 
the  eoDclosion  that  iihe  can  never  spread  her  oyer- 
floving  population  into  the  fertile  plains  of  southern 
Bossia  or  capture  the  Baltic  provinces  and  make  the 
Baltie  Sea  a  '* German  lake"  so  long  as  the  Poles 
Asnd  betweeu  her  and  the  Boaaian  frontier,  and  in 
tUa  view  aha  is  sapportad  hf  the  pan-Germanists  of 


the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  Russia  wishes  to 
cut  Poland  off  and  exclude  her  wheat  and  manufac- 
tures ;  Germany  would  rather  have  territory  more 
easily  exploited  and  more  available  for  the  overflow 
of  her  teeming  population.  Many  historians  and 
publicists  have  long  maintained  that  the  effacement 
of  Poland  as  an  independent  power  was  a  misfortune 
for  Europe.  The  powers  that  seized  Poland  not  only 
failed  to  gain  anything  by  that  act,— they  even  lost 
by  it. 

In  order  to  learn  the  world's  opinion  on 
the  Polish  question,  at  the  present  moment, 
of  the  most  eminent  European  publicists,  the 
Krytyka  (Critic),  a  Polish  monthly  of  Cracow, 
arranged  an  international  symposium  in  reply 
to  the  following  fundamental  questions : 

1.  Is  the  aspiration  of  the  Polish  nation  to  regain 
independent  existence  in  the  limits  of  ito  present 
lingual  territory*  justified  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  law  of  nations,  or  is  it  not  f 

*Thi8  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Polish  and  refers 
to  the  territory  of  the  oriifinal  Polish  conmionwealth  In 
Austria,  Roaeia,  and  Germany,  — all  the  territory,  in 
short,  where  the  Polish  language  is  spoken. 
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2.  Is  the  preservation  of  the  Polish  nation  and  its 
cultural  development  in  the  form  of  independent 
state  existence  desirable  in  the  interest  of  Euroi)ean 
culture  ? 

3.  What  influence  on  European  and  world  politics 
would  be  effected  by  — ("«>  the  transformation  of 
Poland  in  the  possession  of  Russia,  within  her  pres- 
ent ethnographical  limits,— that  is,  without  Lith- 
uania and  the  Ruthenian  districts, — into  an  autono- 
mous territory,  joined  to  Russia  by  a  federal  union, 
with  its  own  national  parliament  and  its  own  army  ; 
(h)  the  transformation  of  the  whole  Polish  lingual 
area  into  an  independent  democratic  republic  *i 

The  majority  of  those  whose  replies  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Krytyka  answer  af- 
firmatively the  fundamental  question  as  to 
the  right  of  the  Polish  nation  to  aspire  to  po- 
litical independence.  The  sole  exception  is 
Professor  Ilasse,  of  Leipsic  University.  The 
second  question,  })asing  the  need  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  Poland  on  the  interest  of 
European  culture,  meets  with  the  favorable 
and  sympathetic  approval  of  the  majority  of 
those  replying.  .  On  the  other  hand,  the  third 
question,  ^elating  to  the  transformation  of 
ethnographical  Poland  into  an  independent 
democratic  republic,  meets  with  dissent  among 
the  majority.  We  quote  from  the  most  char- 
acteristic of  the  answers  published  : 

Prof.  Frederick  Bayer,  the  president  of 
tlie  International  Bureau  of  Peace,  in  Berne, 
a  Dane  of  Copenhagen,  answers  "  yes  "  to  the 
first  two  questions.  If  the  transformation  of 
liussian  Poland  into  an  autonomous  country 
or  an  independent  democratic  republic  could 
take  place  without  bloodshed,  he  believes,  it 
would  be  a  profitable  concjuest  for  the  po- 
litical relations  of  Europe  and  the  world. 
Achilles  Loria,  an  Italian  of  Turin,  hails  most 
enthusiastically  the  aspirations  of  Poland  to 
regain  independence,  because  that  movement 
has  in  view  an  object  most  longed  for,  not 
only  by  Poland,  but  also  by  all  Europe,  *'  for 
the  new  state  would  be  a  real  providential 
protective  rampart  between  Russia  and  Eu- 
rope, which  in  itself  would  fix  firmly  the 
international  equipoise  and  the  international 
peace."  The  Bohemians  hold  a  friendly  at- 
titude toward  Poland.  Dr.  Heroid,  one  of 
their  representatives  in  the  Austrian  parlia- 
ment, admits  in  their  entirety  the  historical 
as  well  as  the  political  Polish  state  rights. 
Alexander  Barwinski,  a  Ruthenian  member  of 
the  Austrian  parliament,  concedes  to  the  Poles 
the  full  right  of  aspiring  to  attain  self -active 
existence.  He  regards  the  self -active  further 
development  of  Polish  culture  as  desirable 
for  general  European  culture  ;  but  he  does 
not  regard  as  desirable  the  aspiration  to  the 


governmental  individuality  of  Poland  and  to 
the  creation  of  a  Polish  democratic  republic, 
''because  of  the  incalculable  political  con- 
sequences." 

The  l(»ast  favorable  attitude  toward  Poland 
in  the  answers  to  the  ({uestions  of  the  Kryty- 
kii  is  taken  by  the  German  group.  The  most 
liberal  of  these',  Prof.  Jnlin  Delbrucck,  of  Ber- 
lin, treats  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
international  politics  and  Germany's  interests. 
Without  answering  the  Krytyka  s  questions 
directly,  he  observes : 

The  Poles  have  the  right  to  a.spire  to  l)e  a  nation- 
al state,  but  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  likewise 
have  the  right  to  endeavor  to  preserve  their  dominion 
and  defend  their  political  Interests  so  far  as  those 
interests  collide  with  the  national  Polish  interests. 
Both  the  former  and  the  latter  right  are  equally 
valid  and  sacred  in  the  presence  of  political  ethics. 

Professor  Delbrueck  thinks,  further,  that 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  political  ideals  of 
the  Polish  nation  could  not  be  realized  with- 
out  the  disruption  and  dismemberment  of 
Germany,  a  national  Polish  state  on  the  lingual 
area  is  impossible  of  realization. 

The  most  hostile  attitude  toward  Poland  is 
assumed  by  Prof.  Ernest  Hasse,  of  Leipsic. 
He  regards  the  aspiration  of  the  Polish  nation 
to  regain  independence  within  the  boundaries 
of  its  present  lingual  area  as  illegitimate  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  law  of  nations.  The 
existing  political  state  of  the  Poles  rests  on 
■  the  acts  of  the  Congress  of  1815,  and,  he  con- 
tends, without  the  consent  of  the  powers  which 
created  that  congress  those  enactments  cannot 
be  changed.  The  professor  asserts,  further, 
that  the  work  of  the  Polish  nation  for  Euro- 
pean culture  up  to  the  present  **is  so  inconsid- 
erable that  the  disappearance  of  the  Polish  na- 
tion would  leave  no  gap  in  European  culture.'' 

The  famous  Russian,  Count  Leo  Tolstoi, 
says : 

I  can  condemn  the  partition  of  Poland,  but  I  do 
not  undertake  to  decide  how  Poland  should  reassert 
lierself  now.  I  judge  that  Poland  cannot  be  revived ; 
the  time  has  passed, — there  are  no  such  ideals  to- 
day. .  .  .  The  annihilation  of  historical  Poland  was 
a  sin  ;  we  are  doing  i)enance  for  Catherine. 

Count  Tolstoi's  compatriot,  Novikov,  of 
Odessa,  has  more  decided  opinions  on  the 
subject.  He  not  only  regards  as  legitimate 
the  aspiration  of  the  Polish  nation  to  regain 
political  independence,  but  also  condemns  the 
aim  of  the  other  nations  to  render  im^H>ssible 
the  rise  of  an  independent  Poland.     He  says : 

If  Europe  conceded  to  Roumania,  Servia,  and 
Bulgaria  the  right  of  creating  independent  stateBi 
it  is  unintelligible  why  she  should  deny  that  ri^t 
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D  the  PolLsh  nation.  The  apple  of  discord  bet^HfeT^^ 
tassia  and  Poland  disappeared  with  the  moment 
rheD  Little  RuHsiaand  Lithuania,  regarded  thereto- 
Dre  by  each  as  "*  subjects  for  culture  and  assimila- 
ioa,"  began  to  claim  their  own  national  rights, 
lussiak  therefore,  is  the  least  inclined  to  place  ob- 
tacles  before  the  rise  of  an  independent  Poland.  It 
s  a  different  case  with  Germany.  Submerged  in  her 
mperialist  and  feudal  infatuation,  Germany  will 
lever  consent  to  the  creation  of  an  independent 
Mish  state,  or  even  to  the  spontaneous  union  of 
GalicLa  [Austrian  Poland]  to  Russian  Poland. 

Until,  therefore,  there  shall  come  for  Ger- 
itany  the  time  when  '» democracy  will  triumph 
itd  will  sweep  away  the  despotic  and  feudal 
:deu  predominant  in  that  country,"  Mr.  Nov- 
ikov  advises  the  Poles  to  uphold  the  existing 
lerr.iorial  division,  but  at  the  same  time  to 


modify;  the  .l.awa^.prevailing  in  the  limits  of  the 
s^pSVale, territories..  The  elementary  interest 
of  the'  R^^iah  liatipn  enjoins  the  grant  to 
Poland  of  the  will es.t  possible  autonomy. 

Prof.  Horman  VainBery,  of  Budapest,  the 
eminent  Hungarian  Orientalist,  observes  : 

The  historico-political  and  spiritual  evolution  of 
Poland  is  so  remote  from  the  evolution  of  Muscovy 
that  there  can  be  no  mention  of  a  community  of  inter- 
ests. Among  the  Poles,  the  Asiatic  element  appeared 
only  at  the  rise  of  the  state ;  among  the  Russians,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Asiatic  method  of  thinking  and 
acting  has  prevailed  down  to  the  present  day  in  its 
primitive  form  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
these  two  nations  are  neighbors,  Poland  belongs  to 
Europe,  while  Russia  belongs  to  Asia.  .  .  .  An  in- 
dependent Polish  democratic  republic  in  eastern 
Europe  would  mark  a  better,  freer  epoch. 


A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY  OF  RUSSIAN  MUSIC. 


IN  March,  1881,  the  two  most  eminent  Rus- 
sian musicians  of  the  past  lialfcentury, 
NicLoUs  Rubinstein  and  Modest  Musorgski, 
di.-i  in  St.  Petersburg.  These  two  men  (the 
Lratr  the  brother  of  the  famous  virtuoso, 
Am  rii  Rubinstein)  summed  up  in  their  careers 
i'.::i')St  all  that  was  significant  in  the  develop- 
3iifnt  of  Russian  music  during  the  past  half- 
•tninry.  and  this  fact  is  recognized  by  the 
^m-.st  national  participation  in  the  celebra- 
ti  n  of  the  (luarter-century  since  their  death. 
Durinjt^  ibe  past  two  or  three  months,  quite  a 
nuinl^r  of  the  Russian  reviews  and  other 
peric-iica.s  have  been  devoting  considerable 
Sj'i/.e  to  discussing  the  significance  and  in- 
flutLce  of  these  men.  One  of  the  most  note- 
▼oniiy  of  these  articles  appears  in  the  liuss- 
iaw  }hi$l{<t,  Petersburg). 

U  la  to  the  extraordinary  talent  of  Nicholas 
Itobiniifin  that  Moscow  is  indebted  for  al- 
iiJ'j*:  all  its  musical  development.  His  indom- 
iuhi^  cnerg\-  and  unwavering  patience  made 
j->s8ibii-  tlio  Moscow  Conservatory,  an  institu- 
t-Mi he j.ractically  created  out  of  nothing,  and 
^liicu  remains  to  this  day  a  monument  to  his 

Nicholas  < J rigoryevicli  Rubinstein  was  born 
'D  thtf  city  of  Moscow,  June  2,  1835.  Both 
i''^  parents  were  of  Jewish  descent.  They 
liad,  iii/Tever.  a^lopted  the  Greek  Orthodox 
f^iigion.  Nicholas  was  the  fourth  child  of 
•  family  almost  all  the  members  of  which 
^ifiUngnished  them  selves  intellectually,  his 
brother  Anton  becoming  world-famouB  as  a 
V^iML  Nicholas  was  a  true  infant  prodigy, 
ttil  by  the  time  hiB  brother  Anton  had  gone 


abroad  to  study  (1844)  the  young  Nicholas 
liad  been  recognized  as  a  pianist  of  ability 
and  reputation.  He  studied  with  Anton  un- 
der the  well-known  Kullak,  and  also  attended 
lectures  on  the  theory  of  music  by  the  famous 
Dehn,  teacher  of  the  composer  Glinka.  Ho 
was  eleven  years  old  when,  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  184G,  Nicholas  made  his  first 
concert  tour.  At  sixteen  he  entered  Moscow 
University,  teaching  music  to  help  pay  his 
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expenses,  which  were  also  partly  provided  for 
by  his  occasional  concerts.  Upon  his  gradu- 
ation, in  1855,  he  married  a  woman  several 
years  his  senior,  but  the  marriage  did  not 
turn  out  happily,  and,  three  years  later,  a 
separation  took  ])lace.  Nicholas  now  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  his  art,  traveling  and 
giving  concerts,  spending  a  great  part  of  his 
summers  in  London  and  in  other  European 
capitals. 

At  this  time,  music  in  Russia  was  at  a  very  low 
ebb.  There  was,  indeed,  Italian  opera  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, but  Russian  national  music  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  existed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
higher  social  circles  in  the  two  capitals  there  were 
many  lovers  and  patrons  of  music,  noteworthy 
among  them  being  the  Duchess  Helena  ^avlovna, 
whose  salon  in  St.  Petersburg  was  a  famous  center 
of  art  in  all  its  branches.  Anton  Rubinstein  was  a 
frequenter  of  this  saloii^  and,  indeed,  it  was  while  a 
guest  at  the  palace  of  the  duchess  that  he  produced 
some  of  his  most  famous  nmsical  creations.  Here, 
in  that  congenial  society,  the  subject  of  raising  the 
standard  of  Russian  musical  education  was  often 
discussed.  Finally,  the  Russian  Musical  Associa- 
tion was  founded,  the  main  purpose  being  the  edu- 
cation of  the  public  by  high-class  concerts.  The 
working  out  of  the  preliminaries  for  this  association 
was  intrusted  to  the  two  Rubinsteins,  and  when  the 
organization  had  been  firmly  established  Nicholas 
was  chosen  director  of  its  Moscow  branch. 

This  Moscow  branch  of  the  association  had 
great  difficulties  to  contend  with.  Not  only 
was  it  forced  to  depend  upon  amateurs  for  its 


concerts,  but  it  had  no  proper  place  for  re- 
hearsals until  the  governor-general  offered  his 
own  imlace,  where  rehearsals  began  in  1860. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
not  only  was  foreign  talent  attracted,  but  Rus- 
sian musical  genius  developed  and  deepened. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  association  in 
Moscow  numbered  more  than  five  hundred, 
and  the  income  amounted  to  10,000  inibles 
($5,000).  Singing  classes  were  formed,  and 
Nicholas  Rubinstein  lectured  a  great  de:il  upon 
tiie  technique  of  harmony  before  large  classes. 
Very  soon  the  association  became  a  great  suc- 
cess, and,  two  years  later,  a  conservator}' was 
opened  in  St.  Petersburg,  followed  soon  after 
by  one  in  Moscow.  The  latter  was  inaugu- 
rated with  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  theory 
of  music,  by  the  celebrated  Russian  coni^Kwer, 
Tchaikovski.  Rubinstein  himself  was  director. 
He  soon  became  the  center  of  a  group  of  vir- 
tuosi whose  lectures  made  the  conservatory 
world-famous. 

There  can  be  no  disputing  the  important  part 
played  by  the  two  Rubinsteins  in  the  progress  of 
musical  education  in  Russia.  Nicholas,  however, 
did  not  limit  himself  to  music,  but  applied  his  ener- 
gy to  the  whole  range  of  art  and  lett-ers.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  famous  UtUriiteur,  A.  N.  Ostrovski, 
he  founded  an  artistic  literary  club,  which  did  a 
great  deal  to  improve  the  artistic  literature  of  the 
great  Russian  cities.  Because  of  the  liberality  of 
the  Czar  Alexander,  in  1S?2,  the  conservatory  at 
Moscow  was  placed  beyond  the  fear  of  financial  dis- 
tress, and  the  Emperor  was  so  pleased  with  Rubin- 
Htein*8  accomplishments  and  genius  that  he  several 
times  invited  the  composer  to  his  palace  to  perform 
before  him.  He  granted  an  annual  subsidy  of  900,- 
000  rubles  to  the  conservatory,  thus  assuring  its  per- 
manence. 

Rubinstein'shealth  began  to  decline  in  1880, 
and  a  tour  of  the  south  of  Europe  did  not,  as 
was  expected,  restore  him  to  his  old  vigor. 
He  died  in  March  of  the  following  year,  and 
his  remains  were  brought  to  Moscow,  where 
they  were  buried  with  national  ceremony. 

One  of  the  most  original  and  powerful  fig- 
ures which  appeared  on  the  stage  of  Rus- 
sian music  during  the  sixties  and  seventies 
of  the  past  century  was  Modest  Petrovich 
Musorgski.  Although  his  life  was  too  short 
to  permit  of  great  productiveness,  Musorgski, 
nevertheless,  has  left  ineffaceable  traces  upon 
Russian  music.  His  chief  operatic  creations, 
Boris  "  Godunov  "  and  *•  Khovanschina,"  are 
still  immensely  popular  in  Russia,  and  poaaess 
great  dramatic  and  musical  merit. 

Musorgski  was  bom  in  Elarev,  government  of 
Pskov,  in  March,  1889.  He  was  educated,  like  the 
rest  of  bis  family  (which  was  a  noble  one),  and 
trained  in  music  fay  hia  mother,  who  had  a  talent 
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for  the  plana  The  hoy  showed  much  musical  profl- 
ciencj,  and  while  quite  young  was  sent  to  the  Petro- 
I*ayelski  School,  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  young  lad 
later  entered  the  military  school,  and  upon  his  grad- 
uation (in  1856)  began  active  service  as  an  officer. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  began  to  compose  instru- 
mental music  for  a  concert  given  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Association  in  1860.  At  that  time  one  of  his 
pieces  was  produced  by  the  orchestra.  His  first  at- 
tempt at  opera,  based  on  Flaubert*s  novel  ^^Salambo," 
was  unsuccessful,  but  the  theme  was  worked  over 
and  used  in  a  later  composition,  the  famous  *^  Boris 
Godunov.''  Very  soon  he  began  to  be  known  by  his 
exquisite  "  romances."  **  Boris  Godunov"  was  begun 
in  the  fall  of  1868.  The  subject  is  taken  from  the 
historical  drama  of  Pushkin,  but  Musorgski  re- 
wrote the  libretto  himself.    Owing  to  the  fact  that 


in  the  original  draft  the  opera  contained  no  woman 
parts,  the  directors  of  the  conservatory  refused  to 
produce  it,  saying  that  it  would  not  be  popular. 
Musorgski,  therefore,  was  compelled  to  recast  it.  It 
was  then  performe<l,  with  great  success,  in  St. 
Petersburg,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1874.  His 
other  masterpiece,  **  Khovanschina,"  which  repre- 
sents the  struggle  between  old  and  new  Russia,  end- 
ing in  the  victory  for  the  latter,  contains  Musorgski's 
musical  soul.  It  was  not  finishe<l  at  his  death,  but 
was  put  together  by  his  friend,  the  composer  Rimski 
Korsakov.  Although  **Khovanschiua"  does  not 
show  the  wide  swing  of  *' Boris  Gixiunov,"  it  does 
indicate  the  artistic  principles  of  Musorgski  more 
cjearly  than  the  earlier  opera.  Musorgski's  talents 
lay,  also,  in  the  direction  of  a  gocxl  pianist  and  ac- 
companist. He  died  in  March,  1881,  at  St.  Petersburg. 


THE  ROLE  OF  PROTESTANTISM  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD. 


"  PROTESTANTISM  in  its  actual  state 
A  fails  to  work  the  miracle  of  directing 
the  spirit  of  the  modern  world,"  is  substan- 
lially  the  verdict  rendered,  after  a  judicial 
examination,  by  Dr.  Ernst  Troeltsch,  in  llisto- 
rUrhe  Zeitschrift  (Leipsic),  on  the  rdle  Prot- 
estantism is  playing  in  the  world's  economy 
ai  the  present  day.  llie  learned  doctor  en- 
Xkt%  with  an  open  mind  into  the  investigation 
ihat  leads  him  to  this  momentous  conclusion. 
T'j  Catholicism  he  pays  what  he  considers  a 
just  tribute  for  its  stern,  unbending  intransi- 
gence in  the  enunciation  of  its  dogma,  its 
tenaciousness  thereof,  and  the  methods  of 
:u  propaganda.  Calvinism  (considered  apart 
f r  :m  Protestantism  proper)  he  places  on  a  pin- 
nacle solely  and  unassailably  its  own,  as  being 
iiat  form  of  religion  which  produces  the  high- 
esi  exemplars  among  mankind  of  self -disci- 
P'":ne  and  strenuous  worldly  activity.  The 
Baptist  he  respects  as  the  unswerving  follower 
cf  ::.e  most  obvious  teaching  of  the  Bible,  al- 
vkTs  disinclined  to  read  into  Holy  Writ  mean- 
ti^s  that  are  not  prima  facie  evidence  to  the 
r.^izjon  intelligence.  His  conclusions  as  to 
Prx-stantism  are  purely  empirical,  and  he 
Ri.es  the  historical  test  w^th  consummate 
«&r;  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  correctness 
^i:^  ded  actions.     He  says  : 

PnoRCBtaDtism  is  one  of  the  parent  influences  of 
*Mea  culture  in  Europe  and  America.  Founded 
««MiiaAical  culture,  which  itself  reposes  on  the 
*BK  «f  Dirioe  revelation,  it  remains,  in  many  of  its 
■IKU.  cme  of  the  most  potent  (oroes  of  modern 
Ancient  culture  was  not  proof  against 
made  on  its  supremacy  by  revelation, 
the  pivotal  point  of  all  medieval 
The  advent  of  the  Lex  Dei  meant  the 
fluperaesflion  of  the  Lex  Natura  and 


the  entry  of  the  former  into  the  lives  of  men  as  the 
only  principle  that  availed  to  make  possible,  in  quasi- 
primitive  conditions,  a  coherent  and  permanent  form 
of  the  l>ody  politic,  together  with  the  voluntary  sub- 
jection of  the  many  to  the  will  of  the  few.  The 
subsistence  of  such  a  state  of  things  was  possible, 
consequently,  only  so  long  as  the  paternal  principle 
was  acceptable  to  and  remained  undisputed  by  the 
objects  of  that  paternalism. 

The  doctor  goes  on  to  show  that  science, 
however  faint  its  spark,  ]>egan,  nevertheless, 
to  glimmer  in  the  last  centuries  which  pre- 
ceded the  renascence  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Close  up<3n  the  fall  of  Constantinople  came 
the  declaration  of  Luther  and  the  efflorescence 
of  Protestantism  proper.  It  by  no  means 
displayed,  however,  a  tenaciousness  of  prin- 
ciple equal  to  the  occasion.  To  this  weakness 
Dr.  Troeltsch  traces  the  feebleness  of  her 
present  position  as  compared  with  the  strength 
of  Calvinism  and  Catholicism.     He  says  : 

A  spirit  of  easy  compromise  with  the  urgent  de- 
mands of  d  priori  knowledge,  and  a  policy  of  non- 
resistance  to  science  and  rationalism,  characterized 
the  progress  of  Protestantism,— a  policy  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  stern  intransigence  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  combated,  tooth  and  nail,  every  in- 
fluence that  assailed  the  rock  of  revelation.  A 
natural  result  of  this  was  that  Lutheranism  had 
ultimately  to  make  its  appeal  to  the  sentiment,  not 
the  reason,  of  its  followers,  picturing  the  world  as  a 
hard  pilgrimage,  a  martyrdom,  with  tlie  cross  as  its 
permanent  symbol.  Hence  an  age  of  passivity  or 
acquiescence  in  the  inevitable.  Calvinism,  on  the 
contrary,  counseled  the  heroic,  or  fighting,  rOle^ 
ceaseless  toil,  and  relentless  self-discipline.  A  schism 
was  the  inevitable  result  in  Protestantism,  senti- 
ment prevailing  on  the  one  hand,  rationalism  on  the 
other, — a  rationalism,  however,  that  sought  to  com- 
promise a  belief  in  God  with  an  acceptation  of  pro- 
gressive science.  The  issue  was  in  favor  of  the 
rationalists,  the  net  result  being  that  modern  culture 
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is  above  all  tilings  a  struggle  against  ecclesiastical 
culture,  compensation  for  rejected  principles  being 
sought  in  ^^  autonomous  religious  ideas  "and  a  re- 
liance on  the  immanent  worth  of  self-constituted 
ideals, — a  result  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  destroy 
pure  spirituality  and  glorify  the  merely  psychic. 
Individualism  and  ^Mnward  worldliness"  are  also 
attributes  of  the  modern  follower  of  Protestantism, 
while  asceticism,  the  most  sincere  token  of  the  pure- 
ly religious  spirit,  is  couspicuously  absent. 

According  to  Dr.  Troeltsch,  the  r6le  of  Prot- 
estantism is  no  longer  so  much  religious  as 
it  is  sociological.  Her  willingness  to  accej^ 
the  positive  sciences  enables  her  to  play  a 
great  r6h  in  the  world's  social  economy,  yet 
at  the  sacrifice  of  her  spiritual  supremacy, 
since,  unlike  American  and  English  Calvinists, 
she  is  prone  to  subserve  the  interests  of  sci- 
ence,— not  to  make  science  subserve  her  own 
teaching.  Notwithstanding  her  weaknesses, 
Dr.  Troeltsch  sees  in  Protestantism  the  religion 
.that  can  best  reconcile  the  rationalism  bred 
*of  modern  science  with  the  desire  for  a  spir- 
itual life-guide.  Like  the  famous  apologist 
of  Lutheranism,  von  Treitschkes, — whom  he 
quotes, — he  sees  all  that  is  noble  and  great 
in  the  modern  world  in  Protestantism.  It 
will  be,  however,  a  reformed  Protestantism 


with  greater  stamina  and  more  self-assertive- 
ness.     We  quote  again  : 

The  new  Protestantism  is  gradually  reconstruct- 
ing itself  on  a  basis  of  broad-minded  humanitarian- 
ism.  The  only  hope  for  its  subsistence  can  rest, 
however,  on  its  maintaining  a  strong  and  unrelenting 
opposition  to  that  ultra-humanitarianism  which 
means  pure  mat-erialism.  It  must  fortify  its  spiritu- 
ality by  intensifying  its  basic  principles.  Protestant- 
ism has  to-day  no  such  guiding  principle  as  the 
Calvin ist  possesses  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 
It  must  declare  itself  emphatically  and  permanently 
for  the  principle  of  Church  and  State,  which  has 
hardly  any  significance  to-day  in  Protestant  polity. 
It  is  now  engaged  in  a  Titanic  struggle  against 
impiety  and  worldliness,  and  on  its  ability  to  express 
itself  in  vigorous  and  unmistakable  terms  regarding 
the  family,  the  law,  the  state,  commerce,  society, 
science,  and  art  will  depend,  not  only  its  own 
future,  but  the  future  of  modern  society. 

Incidentally,  Dr.  Troeltsch  expresses  the 
opinion  that  America  conquered  lier  national 
independence  unaided  by  anything  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Protestantism  that  prevailed  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  rather 
by  virtue  of  the  strong  cast  of  Puritanical 
thought  and  self-reliance  that  characterized 
the  fathers  of  the  Revolution. 


LOMBROSO  AS  SEEN  BY  HIS  DAUGHTER. 


THE  Nutyva  Antologia  (Rome)  prints  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  daily  family 
life  of  the  great  Italian  brain  specialist,  Cesare 
Lombroso,  written  by  his  daughter  Paola. 
The  world-famous  psychologist,  usually  con- 
sidered as  a  weighty  and  blighting  figure  in 
modern  thought,  whose  radical  and  daring 
theories  and  discoveries  have  revolutionized 
much  reasoning  on  the  real  nature  of  good 
.and  evil,  is  shown  here  in  a  light  startlingly 
new  and  unfamiliar,  and  unexpectedly  ami- 
able. The  daughter  begins  her  sketch  by 
.saying : 

More  than  sixty  years  old,  having  passed  through 
many  hardships,  my  father  has  remained  extraordi- 
narily young,  with  candor,  freshness,  youthful  vi- 
vacity ;  and  this  not  only  because  of  an  unchanged 
faculty  for  obtaining  joy  through  very  small  things, 
but  through  a  flexible  humor,  through  a  complete 
inexperience  of  the  world  which  makes  him  treated 
■by  all  with  a  shade  of  protection,  with  more  love 
.than  formal  respect. 

He  complains  jocosely  that  he  is  completely 
•governed  by  his  wife  and  children,  and  then 
throws  himself  upon  their  judgment  in  a 
•constant  indecision  about  evc^ry  detail  of  life. 


"  Shall  I  wear  a  frock  coat  or  evening  dress  ?" 
he  asks  each  member  of  the  family  council 
They  all  decide  for  the  frock  coat.  *»  Vou 
are  all  mad  !  "  he  cries,  jovially,  and  goes  in 
evening  dress.  When  he  leaves  the  house 
some  one  must  go  after  him  to  see  that  he 
has  his  purse  and  that  there  is  money  in  it, 
else  he  would  find  himself  penniless  on  the 
street  cars.  His  ignorance  in  money  matters 
is  colossal,  and  to  sign  a  check  requires  the 
advice  of  all  the  family.  He  once  went  to 
Russia  to  an  international  medical  conference,, 

and    \i\n   jf'iirut^V    ^Vji-s    iv   ct.nMii*   Odvs^^^?y, 

Vif»nna  he  lost  bis  pocketbook,  with  all  hi( 
money,  at  the  hotel.  Frantic,  he  luslied  fd 
help  to  the  police,  never  once  thinking  to  to 
form  the  hotolofficiulsof  hialoas.  The  mone 
was  found  by  the  hutel  clerk,  and  the 
neiU  travfjler  thoii  proceeded  to  scatter 
all  through  his  variouB  jtockHe,  vatiaos, 
Batehtvls.  This  was  so  that  ho  shouhl  tta 
again  lose  a!l  of  it  at  unce,  hut  rjatu rally  Jc 
bills  constantly  digap|>€.AK?d  nuijer  thb  sj 
tem.  In  making  purehutii**,  \i  '•■■■ 
custom  to  0|MSH  .hilr  ny^i^" 
chai 
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Wiwri  Iju  is  in  a  happj  niood,  which  is  nearly  al- 
iray^  bis*  good-humor  ia  like  a  cbHirs,  witliout  a 
(Uw»  wilhoat  a  cload,— perfect  1  The  weather  is 
glorioOH,  the  dinner  is  the  best  ever  cooked^  the  epi- 
leptic  ertmiimls  he  is  studyiug  in  pnj*oii  are  givitig 
him  joi-t  the  tiHifcerlal  he  need^  the  American  mag- 
*»nes  send  biin  the  nio*4t  muniflcent  checks  ever 
ittithor  received^  and  at  the  theater  is  the  moat  en- 
t^rminiJig  play  be  e^er  msw,  When  he  is  in  a  bad 
Imnior,  hm  is  equally  hearty  and  wholesouled.  His 
texpmimitnt^  and  theories  amount  to  notbiug  at  all. 
Italy  dcies  not  appreciate  him^  hi!?  family  is  hope- 
lessly lin practical,  he  himself  is  a  Bhallnw^  ignnraut 
ch&HataD.  etc^  etc. 

Tills  extreme  transparency  and  lack  of  re- 
serre,  tUia  yielding  to  tlie  mood  of  the  mo< 
metit,  does  not  atld  greatly  to  the  dignity  of 
his  penoB&l  relations.  Scientists  who  have 
come  to  revere  liim  for  tht*  profundity  of  Im 
ibonght  anij  the  niumentous  significance  of 
kb  iheones  arrive  to  interview  )iim  and  are 
prodigiously  taken  ahack  hy  tlie  exuberance 
of  tbia  great  whitediaired  child,  incapable  of 
eoQcealtcg  any  fluctuation  of  feeling'.  Hia 
dAoghler  speak g  indulgently  of  his  enibarrasB- 
iiig  and  utter  frankness  of  speech,  so  patently 
wiihoot  malice  that  even  his  victima  cannot 
liear  him  &  grudge. 

One  eTemng  he  wished  his  two  daughters 
to  make  a  call  with  hirn.  They  demurred, 
but  fiaally  consented  on  hie  promising  to 
m^e  the  visit  a  short  one.  Arrived  at  the 
tbonse,  he  remarks  ivith  joyous  buoyancy  to 
his  lioelesa  :  ^^  Yoa  can't  imagine  the  trouble 
I  had  making  the  girls  come  with  me.  They 
axe  glutting  so  afraid  of  being  bored.  But  1 
pfDdised  ibem  that  we  would  only  stay  long 
e&oiigli  to  eat  some  refreshments. and  then  go  !  ^' 

Signor  Lombroso  is  quite  indifferent  to 
formal  academic  honors,  and  an  amusing  iu< 
cridant  i&  told  illuBirating  this,  lie  received, 
one  dm]r*  a  letter  informing  him  that  he  had 
been  mjide  ao  honorary  member  of  some 
lesmed  Russian  scientiiic  society.  Ho  tossed 
the  letter  u>  one  side,  asking  his  daughter  to 
wTita  a  perfunctory  note  of  thanks,  and  threw 
the  great  scaled  and  be  rib  boned  diploma  into 
tbe  waste- baaket.  Several  days  later  came 
afiOthftr  elaborate  diploma,  with  an  apologetic 
lecitjr  iajring  that  a  mistake  had  been  made 
ID  «ei}diGg  out  ilia  diplomas,  that  the  one 
tent  him  tmhmg^  to  another  scientist,  and 
re^;  '  :  '  ^1  to  return  it.  Consternation 
in  -  >  family  and  a  mad  search  for 

the  'JJ^^*TdtHi  diploma,  wliich  was  finally  dis- 
eof^red  in  a  jxjQch-crumpled  condition. 

TTnmiifmlj,  blindly  cb»n table,  be  givef^  alms  to 
f'VRf  aMOdl^ine,  sktmvirers  every  begging  letter,  and 
il  tetel  f o  by  tt^ty  J  in  poi*l^ r-  He  is  too  good-natu red 
aar  requmft,  aod  is  reduced  to  the  mo^t 
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childish  subterfuges  to  esrcape  from  newspaper  rv- 
porters  who  ask  him  que^'stions  abcjut  the  import  of 
his*  work  which  he  does  nut  care  to  answer.  He  is 
extremely  simple  in  his  tJiiite,  scarcely  ever  touching 
wine,  ta  which  he  prefers  lemonade ;  and  he  has  a 
siuidl-boy  appetite  for  sweets. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  items  in  thia 
familiar  report  of  his  life  is  his  method  of 
work.  Ho  requires  no  special  desk,  no  famil- 
iar room^  no  quiet  about  him,  no  cUBtomary 
pen,  in  order  to  produce  those  wonderfully 
profound,  unerringly  logical,  and  often  cruelly 
unanswerable  articles.  Thoy  are  wntten  any- 
where,  anyhow,  at  any  time.  The  only  stim- 
ulant ho  craves  is  sunlight,  and  he  follows 
this  from  place  to  place,  now  writing  on  hia 
wife's  sewing-table,  now  on  hia  sou's  desk, 
now  at  the  dining-room  or  kitchen  table.  The 
logical  thread  of  his  reasoning  springs  at 
once  into  being  under  his  pen,  but  the  phras* 
ing,  the  turn  of  expression,  is  changed  and 
altered  and  rewritten  many  times.  Alto- 
gether, it  is  a  singularly  attractive  personality 
that  is  revealed  to  the  reader  by  the  daugh- 
ter^® affectionate  bantering  words, — a  man 
oddly  different  from  what  one  would  expect 
from  his  writings,  a  personality  exuberant, 
unrestrained,  kindly,  unworldly,  enthusiastic, 
full  of  faith  in  ideals  and  of  love  for  human- 
ity. And,  strangest  of  all,  a  great  scientist, 
a  profound  thinker,  an  intelligent  dweller  in 
this  disillusioned  twentieth  century,  -vho  at 
sixty  is  a  happy  man. 
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WHAT  SHALL  BE  DONE  WITH  THE    PRESS  IN  WAR  TIME? 


INFORMATION  regarding  military  mat- 
ters  published  in  the  newspapers  has,  in 
wars  of  modern  times,  very  frequently  exer- 
cised a  most  important  influence  on  results. 
The  control  of  the  newspaper  press  for  the 
national  welfare  in  times  of  war  is  perhaps 
best  illustrated  during  recent  times  by  the 
case  of  the  Japanese  journals  during  Japan's 
war  with  Russia.  Taking  this  as  a  text, 
Herr  Rogalla  von  Bieberstein,  in  an  article 
in  the  Deutsche  Monatsschrift  (Berlin),  cites  a 
number  of  historical  instances  from  Napo- 
leon's time  to  the  present  in  which  the  course 
of  events  was  plainly  affected  by  information 
obtained  from  the  daily  journals. 

After  the  close  of  the  Austro-Prussian  War 
of  1866,  it  was  learned  that  the  battle  of 
Sadowa  was  decided  upon  by  the  Prussians 
almost  exclusively  in  consequence  of  the  Lon- 
don Times'  report  that  the  Austrians  were  en- 
camped on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Elbe, 
— a  report  which  was  verified  by  a  daring 
reconnoissance. 


THK  WISDOM  OF  THE  BAST. 

Japanssv  Officer  (to  press  correspondent):  ** Ab- 
jectly we  desire  to  distinguish  honorable  newspaper  man 
by  honorable  badge.'*— Prom  Punch  (London). 


Even  in  times  of  peace,  the  military  staff 
and  the  ministry  of  war  of  European  nations 
carefully  follow  the  reports  in  foreign  papers 
regarding  the  armies  of  their  respective 
countries,  and  much  that  is  worth  knowing  is 
thus  learned.  Of  course,  a  certain  discretion 
is  always  maintained  regarding  tlie  move- 
ments of  one's  own  army  in  times  of  war,  but 
very  frequently  a  good  deal  of  valuable  news 
regarding  the  ofher  side  can  be  learned  from 
the  press  of  the  belligerents  and  of  the  neu- 
tral world.  In  the  British  House  of  Lords, 
recently,  a  discussion  was  had  on  the  danger 
to  which  a  country  is  exposed  on  the  eve  of  a 
declaration  of  war  and  during  the  first  days 
of  the  conflict  by  the  widespread  publication 
of  news.  During  the  past  two  years  laws 
have  been  put  in  force  regarding  wireless 
telegraphy,  and  even  the  regular  telegraphic 
dispatches  of  journals  have  been  submitted  to 
censorship  in  such  non-autocratic  countries  as 
England  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  discussion  in  the  British  House  of 
Lords  already  referred  to,  Lord  Selboume 
conceded  the  great  importance  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  considered  that  the  government  was. 
incapable  of  solving  it  without  the  aid  of  the 
newspapers  themselves.  He  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  the  most  patriotic  journals  might, 
without  realizing  the  danger,  publish  reports 
which  would  jeopardize  the  issue  of  an  entire 
campaign.  He  further  expressed  the  convic- 
tion that  if  the  Japanese  admiralty  were  ques- 
tioned regarding  its  naval  operations,  upon 
which  the  whole  outcome  of  the  war  with 
Russia  hinged,  it  would  attribute  Japan's  vic- 
tory to  the  prevention  of  the  circulation  of 
reports  concerning  naval  movements. 

Military  and  naval  history  is  full  of  exam- 
ples illustrating  the  wisdom  of  suppressing 
important  military  news.  Nelson,  upon  as- 
suming command  of  the  British  fleet  at  Gi- 
braltar, more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  re* 
quested  the  commandant  to  absolutely  forbid 
the  Gibraltar  Gazette  publishing  the  strength 
of  his  armament  or  the  names  and  gan-poicer 
of  the  vessels  composing  it.  In  the  I*u£tta 
lar  War,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
cause  for  complaint  against  the  Engliab 
pers,  constituting,  as  tliey  did,  reliable  bout 
of  information  far  Napoleon.  Tlie  Frencli" 
Emperors  own  attitude  toward  the  press  wis 
a  very  autocratic  one.  In  February,  I.H(H1, 
he  issued  a  decree  forbid liing  the  ttewBpapi'r^ 
to  publish  nuythiug   conceruing   the   movo-    i 

menu  of  hifi  «^a  »r  l**id  fmrnfrnm     -    -       nf^^fctfl 
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Another  example  of  the  advantage  which  a 
belligerent  may  draw  from  the  journals  of 
nt.*utral  or  hostile  countries  is  found  in  the 
case  oi  the  siege  of  Sevastopol.  The  Russians 
regarded  it  unnecessary  to  fortify  this  place 
on  the  land  side  until  experts  published  their 
ideas  regarding  the  matter  in  the  foreign  jour- 
nals. The  staff  changed  its  views,  in  conse- 
quence, and  fortifications  were  erected,  result- 
ing in  operations  which  involved  great  loss  of 
life  and  money.  ^^ 

In  the  American  Civil  War,  the  Northern 
trenerals  obtained  exact  and  valuable  informa- 
tion til  rough  the  Confederate  papers.  After 
x'iie  fall  of  Atlanta,  Jefferson  Davis,  speaking 
at  Macon  and  Palmetto,  stated  that  measures 
had  been  taken  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
to  cut  off  Sherman's  supplies  from  the  North, 
and  that,  having  an  army  in  his  front  and  rear, 
in  a  hostile  land,  he  must  soon  be  annihilated. 
These  speeches,  published  in  the  Southern  and 
reproduced  in  the  Northern  press,  soon  reached 
Sherman.  Acting  on  this  information,  and 
in  order  to  keep  his  communications  free,  the 
federal  general  began  his  famous  march 
through  Georgia  to  the  sea. 

During  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  also,  there 
were  striking  examples  of  the  effect  brought 
about  by  newspaper  reports.  The  German 
general  staff  was  indebted  to  the  French  news- 
papers for  much  valuable  information,  not- 
ably concerning  MacMahon's  concentration 
at  Chalons,  his  march  to  Rheims,  and  his 
advance  to  the  Meuse.  A  week  afterward, 
following  out  this  information,  the  route  of 


the  German  army  was  shifted,  and  in  a  few . 
days  Napoleon  had  capitulated  at  Sedan. 

During  the  Spanish- American  War,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Cuban  expedition  of  May,  1898, 
was  seriously  menaced  by  the  news  in  the 
American  press  concerning  the  concentration 
at  Tampa.  Every  military  movement  was 
reported  in  the  American  newspapers,  and 
the  Spanish  Government  had,  within  two  or 
three  hours,  complete  accounts  of  the  Ameri- 
can preparation  for  war. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
strategy  of  a  great  campaign,  or  even  that  of 
any  portion  of  it,  cannot  be  based  upon  for- 
eign newspaper  reports,  but  the  instances 
cited  show  that  in  the  long  past  as  well  as 
during  the  most  recent  times  military  com- 
manders  have  gathered  facts  from  the  daily 
press  which  have  exercised  an  important  in- 
fluence upon  future  operations.  Moreover, 
not  only  do  the  printed  newspapers  them- 
selves supply  information,  but  intercepted 
dispatches,  letters,  and  reports  of  various 
journalists  in  foreign  countries  all  furnish 
news  as  well. 

The  lesson  taught  by  the  Japanese  in  their 
recent  war  with  Russia,  declares  an  editorial 
in  the  London  Times ^  has  not  been  unobserved 
or  neglected  by  the  British  war  department. 
Moreover,  at  a  recent  representative  confer- 
ence of  managers  and  editors  of  London  and 
provincial  newspapers  a  resolution  was  passed 
affirming  the  acceptance  by  the  British  press 
of  the  general  principle  of  governmental 
regulation  during  times  of  national  peril. 


CANCER:    CAN  IT  BE  CURED? 


THE  public  has  grown  weary  of  so-called 
cancer  cures  and  doubly  incredulous 
when  inveatigators  announce  the  discovery 
of  cancer  microbes.  The  announcement  that 
Dr.  John  Beard,  lecturer  in  comparative  em- 
bryology in  the  University  of  £klinburgh,  has 
found  a  substance  that  will  cure  cancer  by 
digesting  its  cells  is  likely  to  be  received,  at 
first,  wiUi  considerable  hesitancy.  This  an- 
nouncement is,  however,  definitely  made  by 
Dr.  C.  W.  Saleebj  in  the  August  number  of 
McClurt's  Magazine.  Dr.  Saleeby*8  article,  it 
is  BUted,  has  been  corrected  and  approved  by 
Dr.  Beard  himself. 

TBS  CAKCBBOnS  OSLL. 

Cancer  is  known  to  be  an  extremely  com- 
mon disease,  causing  more  tliao  one  in  forty 


of  all  deaths.  Statistical  figures  do  not  war- 
rant the  inference  that  the  frequency  of  can- 
cer is  increasing,  although  many  observers 
believe  that  the  greater  expectation  of  life 
which  now  falls  to  the  members  of  civilized 
communities  implies  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  them  than  formerly  reach  the  age  at  which 
this  disease  most  commonly  appears.  If  you 
live  long  enough,  according  to  this  general- 
ization, you  will  probably  die  of  cancer. 
Some  superficial  forms  of  cancer  have  been 
found  to  be  controllable  by  radium,  and  some 
by  the  Roentgen  rays,  but,  with  these  excep- 
tions, the  only  known  cure  for  cancer  is  the 
knife.  Authorities  are  agreed  that  cancer  is 
not  the  result  of  an  infection.  The  cells  of  a 
malignant  tumor  are  naturally  native  to  the 
body  which  they  ultimately  destroy.     To  the 
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question,  What  are  the  circumstances  which 
in  a  given  part  of  a  given  individual  cause 
the  growth  and  multiplication  of  cells  which 
have  always  been  present  in  him  but  have 
hitherto  been  quiescent?  Dr.  Saleeby  be- 
lieves that  no  certain  answer  can  yet  be  re- 
turned, but  the  encouraging  fact  in  it  all  is 
that,  so  far  as  the  control  of  cancer  is  con- 
cerned, our  ignorance  does  not  matter.  As 
to  the  characters  of  the  cancer  cell  which 
distinguisli  it  from  those  of  the  normal  body 
C5ell,  tliese  characters  have  long  been  known 
in  a  general  way. 

If  it  l)e  Jidequately  nourished  from  without,  the 
cancer  cell  is  capable  of  indefinite  multiplication. 
It  is  of  an  extremely  low  order,  being  incapable 
of  differentiating  itself;  it  cannot  form  tissues; 
the  blood-ves-sels  within  the  midst  of  a  cancer  have 
!grown  into  it  from  without ;  no  c^mcer  cell  is  capa- 
ible  gf  giving  ri.se  to  anything  but  another  cell  like 
itself.  This  ub.sence  of  any  power  of  differentiation 
•distinguishes  the  cancer  cell.  It  is  also  distin- 
-guished,  curiously  enough,  by  its  low  vitality. 
'Though  it  produces  substances  which  enable  it  to 
•destroy  every  living  tissue  with  which  it  conies  in 
•contact,  including  even  bone,  yet  it  is  itself  readily 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  deleterious  agencies. 
'Cancer  cells  die  in  large  numbers  as  the  results  of 
the  attacks  of  microbes,  thus  giving  rise  to  many  of 
the  most  distressing  symptoms  of  the  disease  and 
producing  x>oisons  which  are  absorbed,  causing  the 
ichronic  poisoning  of  the  patient. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  cell  or 
cells  from  which  a  cancer  arises  ?  To  this 
question  Dr.  Saleeby  says  that  two  answers 
are  possible.  It  may  be  that  the  cancerous 
cell,  the  parent  of  a  tumor,  was  once  a  normal 
body  cell,  and  that  owing  to  obscure  causes 
it  has  reverted  to  a  lower  type,  in  which, 
according  to  the  Spencerian  law,  genesis  is 
gained  at  the  expense  of  the  power  of  indi- 
vidualism, so  that  the  cell,  having  lost  its  in- 
dividual rank,  has  gained  the  power  of  indefi- 
nite multiplication  which  is  characteristic  of 
microbes  and  countless  other  lowly  cells.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  the  parental 
cell  of  the  cancer  was  in  the  beginning  dif- 
ferent from  the  cells  surrounding  it.  Dr. 
Beard  holds  the  latter  of  those  two  views. 
He  believes,  indeed,  that  the  parent  cancer 
cell  has  alwas  been  in  the  body,  but  not  of  it. 

THK    FUNCTION    OF    TRYPSIN. 

At  this  point  Dr.  Saleeby  turns  to  embryol- 
ogy for  an  explanation  of  this  phenomenon. 
It  is  impossible  in  the  space  at  our  command 
to  cite  the  various  facts  of  embryology  upon 
which  Dr.  Beard^s  theory  of  treatment  is  based, 
but  we  may  say,  in  brief,  th»t  it  depends  upon 


what  is  known  to  embryologists  as  the  alterna- 
tion of  generations.  In  the  case  of  the  skate 
and  the  chick  there  is  found  to  l)e  an  asexual 
larval  stage  upon  which  tlie  embryo  proper 
develops.  Dr.  Beard  has  discovered  what  he 
calls  a  '^  critical  period,"  which  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  the  disappearance  of  this  transitory 
larval  generation  that  had  hitherto  )>een  grow- 
ing. The  characteristic  tissue  of  which  this 
structure  is  composed  is  designated  by  the 
name  of  ^'trophoblast."  Dr.  Beard  appears 
to  have  shown  that  up  to  the  critical  period 
in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  the  fish,  all  the 
digestive  processes  have  been  dependent  upon 
an  acid  intracellular  digestion  very  similar 
to  that  which  occurs  in  the  stomach  of  the 
adult.  The  critical  period  is  determined  by 
the  development  in  the  embryo  of  a  new 
organ,  called  the  pancreas  (or  sweetbread). 
This  is  the  most  important  organ  of  digestion, 
and  produces  various  ferments,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  known  as  trypsin,  a  sub- 
stance which  acts  only  in  an  alkaline  medium, 
being  thus  contrasted  with  pepsin. 

Dr.  Beard  classifies  cancerous  tissue  as  <*  ir- 
responsible trophoblasts."  Dr.  Saleeby  pro 
ceeds  to  set  forth  the  justification  of  this  dic- 
tum as  based  on  our  modern  knowledge  of 
germ -cells  : 

If  we  take  a  special  instance,  such  as  the  smooth 
skate  (Raja  batis),  which  Dr.  Beard  begau  to  study 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  w^e  find,  according  to  him, 
that  an  actual  continuity  of  germ-cells  is  demon- 
strable. When  he  studies  the  very  young  skate— 
and  the  same  is  true  of  many  other  fishes  and  of  the 
chick — he  finds  that  the  germ-cells  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  their  proper  and  characteristic  site  in 
the  body.  Ho  has  found  them  in  the  head,  the  skin, 
the  gill  region,  the  liver,  the  blood, — **iu  fine,  then 
is  hardly  a  place  in  the  whole  trunk  or  head  in  which 
such  aberrant  germ-cells  have  not  been  observed.** 
He  has  figured  them  again  and  again.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  mistaking  their  identity  under  the 
microscope.  Where  have  these  aberrant  germ-cella 
come  from— these  cells  the  malign  possibilities  of 
which  are  soon  to  be  Indicated  ?  The  common  view 
would  be  that  they  had  wandered  from  the  part  of 
the  body  of  the  embryo  which  gives  rise  to  the  germ- 
cells.  But  to  Dr.  Beard  such  an  assertion  is  Don- 
sensical ;  the  germ-cells  are  older  than  the  emrbya 
They  are  not  products  of  any  part  of  the  body  of  the 
individual ;  they  have  arisen  outside  the  embryo  and 
have  migrated  into  it.  Dr.  Beard  has  proved  that 
this  is  so.  In  the  smallest  embryos  of  the  nkate  no 
germ-cells  are  visible.  Later  on,  germ-cella  appear, 
but  only  a  very  few  of  them  are  found  in  their  char- 
acteristic site  in  the  body.  For  instance,  in  embryos 
20  millimeters  long  50  per  cent,  of  the  germ-cells  are 
misplaced,  while  in  embryos  half  as  long  again  only 
about  80  per  cent,  are  misplaced.  In  the  veiy 
youngest  embryos,  containing  no  germ-oelle.  1 
of  germ-oellB  are  to  be  found  lying  in  the 
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imiMiIiAtely  outside  the  embryo  and  preparing  to 
<fat«r  it.  In  a  wonl,  the  germ-cells  precede  the  em- 
bryo and  ^adaally  wander  into  it  as  it  develops. 
M107  of  the  germ-cells  never  reach  the  proper  posi- 
tioa.  They  wander  along  what  is  called  the  ger- 
ffiinal  patb,  but  may  find  themselves  misplaced  in 
ill  partif  of  the  b«xly.  Commonly  their  fate  is  to  de- 
fnenit<>.  but  apparently  they  do  not  always  do  so. 

It  follows  that  the  germ-cells,  not  l)eing  devel- 
oped frtjin  the  embryo,  are  direct  products  of  the 
cmVinal  cell  (of  bi.Mfxualori^n)  which  gives ri.se,  on 
the  aae  hand,  to  them,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the 
embrro  it'Ntflf.  Thus,  the  germ-cells  within  the  em- 
brro  are  ir«i  own  immature  '*twin"  brothers  and 
ii-teps*  In  other  wonls,  the  embryo  is  the  product 
of  one  of  the  primary  germ-cells,  while  the  remain- 
der come  to  l»e  regarded,  quite  erroneously,  as  its 
own  !^x  ua  1  pr(  k1  1 X  ct.s. 

Acconling  to  Dr.  Beard,  all  malignant  tumors 
aiTpnjflucts  of  al>erraut  germ-cells,  so  that  a  death 
from  cancer  is.  so  to  Hpeuk,  a  ca.He  of  fratricide,  since 
th«  iDdividnal  and  the  tumor  which  kills  him  are 
both  derived  alike  from  one  parent  cell.  There  are 
ahoAof  instance.s  in  the  lower  animals,  if  not  also 
h  maa,  of  the  development  of  these  aberrant  germ- 
all!<  into  tumors  which  show  distinct  signs  of  the 
itt^mpt  to  produce  a  second  individual. 

Of  thei«e  extraordinary  cases  Dr.  Beard  seems  to 
hare  provided  an  explanation.  But  far  more  com- 
mnnly  s>uch  an  aberrant  germ- cell  does  not  give  rise 
to  any  ^nch  tumor,  but  passes  on  to  the  asexual  stage 
or  generation,  producing  the  trophoblastic  tissue  of 
which  we  have  already  heard.  In  a  word,  a  cancer 
re>altH  from  the  attempt  of  an  aberrant  germ-cell  to 
cr^ntinne  its  life^ycle,  the  attempt  having  ended 
merely  in  the  indefinite  production  of  larval,  asex- 
oaL  or  tropboblabtic  tissue. 

If  this  theory  Ije  correct,  the  conditions  which 
lead  to  the  destruction,  digestion,  and  complete  ab- 
»«.>rptioa  of  the  normal  trophoblastic  tissue  that  be- 
gin!»  to  vanish  at  the  ** critical  period"  should  have 
sli&iUr  eff iKrts  n pon  *■  *  i rresponsi ble  trophoblast. *^  In 
a  vord,  trypttin  should  cure  cancer  by  digesting  its 
celU  The  rest  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  should 
destroy  and  dispose  of  the  products  of  this  digestion. 

ACTUAL    CURES    EFFECTED. 

Id  testing  this  hypothesis,  experiments  have 
l*en  conducted  on  mice,  with  apparently  sat- 
isfactory results.  The  question  is,  Can  tryp- 
Ein  do  for  man  what  it  has  done  for  mice  ? 
Trial  is  now  being  made  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  Dr.  SaleelSy's  personal  knowledge 
of  the  results  warrants  him,  he  believes,  in 
giving  publicity  to  the  whole  matter.  "If 
the  cases  I  have  seen  be  not  miraculous  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  term, — that  is  to  say, 
due  to  divine  interference  with  natural  law, — 
one  has  no  choice  but  to  speak."  Dr.  Saleeby 
states  that  he  has  personally  watched,  from 
the  first  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  cancer  in 
an  outlying  district  of  London.     He  says  : 

The  diagnosis  was  beyond  dispute  and  had  been 
iadcpcndcotly  oonflrmed  at  two  hospitals— one  of 
wdrld-fsinoiu.    The  growth  was  visible  and 


evidently  full  of  vitality.  The  surgeons  had  pro- 
nounced the  case  inoperable,  and  the  patient  was 
evidently  sinking.  Writing  two  days  less  than 
four  weeks  after  the  tentative  and  partial  com- 
mencement of  treatment  by  trypsin,  I  am  able  to 
report  that,  so  far  as  all  the  indications  go  (and  they 
are  abundant),  the  tumor  hiin  already  been  killed! 
outright.  The  patient  is  now  apparently  on  the: 
high  road  to  recovery,  though  some  difficulty  has. 
yet  to  Ik?  apprehended  by  reason  of  the  poisonous- 
action  of  the  disintegration  products  of  the  growth. 
So  far  as  my  small  exjxirience  goes,  this  is  certainly 
the  mast  amazing  thing  I  have  ever  seen.  Several 
practising  physicians— not  mere  onlookers,  like  my- 
self— have  already  made  similar  reports  to  Dr.  Beard. 
Erroneous  diagnosis,  coincidence,  miracle,  spon- 
taneous death  of  the  tumors, — none  of  these  ex- 
planations is  adequate  in  these  cases,  any  more  than 
in  the  two  mice  of  happy  memory. 

Dr.  Saleeby  mentions  another  case  which 
at  the  time  of  writing  had  been  under  treat- 
ment for  six  weeks,  three  successive  opera- 
tions having  been  performed  by  a  distin- 
guished surgeon,  wlio  declined  to  undertake 
a  fourth.  '-  In  this  case  it  is  possible  to  say, 
even  at  this  stage,  not  only  tliat  the  growth 
of  the  tumor  has  ])een  arrested,  but  tliat  it  is 
now  dead.  The  patient  is  apparently  making 
a  rapid  recovery,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  a 
few  weeks  more  no  signs  of  the  tumor  will 
be  discoverable." 

As  to  metliods  of  treatment,  in  the  present 
tentative  and  merely  experimental  stage  it  is 
the  plain  duty  of  any  one  who  tries  it,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Saleeby,  to  adopt  all  the  possible 
means  of  bringing  the  action  of  this  potent 
ferment  to  bear  upon  the  cancerous  cells. 
Trypsin  is  now  being  administered  ])y  the 
mouth,  under  the  skin,  and,  where  possible, 
by  local  application.  Dr.  Saleeby  calls  atten- 
tion to  tlie  fact  t]»at  if  tliero  be  a  cancer  or 
"  irresponsible  trophoblast"  nourishing  itself 
upon  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  if  this  be 
destroyed  by  trypsin,  the  products  of  its  di- 
gestion must  be  absorbed,  and  must  give  rise 
to  disturbance.  Hence,  very  marked  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  or  autointoxication  are 
witnessed  at  first  in  human  patients.  Similar 
symptoms  were  observed  in  Dr.  Beard's  mice, 
being  due,  he  believes,  to  poisoning  by  some 
product,  possibly  an  alcohol,  of  the  tryptic 
digestion  of  the  tumor.  A  healthy  mouse 
similarly  treated  with  trypsin  never  displayed 
any  symptoms.  Hence,  at  pn^sent  we  are  told 
that  important  difficulties  are  to  be  expected 
in  the  application  of  the  treatment,  but  if  the 
treatment  does  all  that  is  hoped  for  it  it  will 
shortly  be  applied  in  early  stages,  when  the 
tumor-mass  is  of  inconsiderable  size  and  the 
products  of  its  digestion  negligible. 
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DIVORCE  BY  MUTUAL  CONSENT, 


MEN  of  letters,  says  M.  fimile  Durkheim, 
a  Sorbonne  professor  and  author  of 
the  much-discussed  treatise  entitled  "Sui- 
cide," writing  in  the  Revue  Bleue  (Paris), 
»» have  made  the  question  of  divorce  by  mu- 
tual consent  a  fashionable  topic."  Legal  men 
and  statesmen  have  taken  up  the  idea,  with 
the  result  that  all  coteries  have  now  a  subject 
"  on  which  to  expend  their  surplus  intellec- 
tual energies."  M.  Durkheim  disposes,  at 
the  outset,  of  any  illusion  as  to  his  own  view 
of  divorce  by  stating  that  he  is  opposed  to  it, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  children  born  of  a 
marriage,  but  also  inasmuch  as  the  interests 
of  the  institution  of  matrimony  are  gravely 
menaced  by  admitting  the  principle  of  whole- 
sale divorce.  He  points  out,  too,  that  it  is 
statistically  an  historical  fact  that  divorced 
persons  commit  suicide  much  more  frequent- 
ly,— the  exact  ratio  being  about  four  to  one, — 
than  married  people.  He  quotes  Bertillon, 
the  famous  anthropometrist,  as  having  proved 
by  statistics  that  divorce  varies  in  degree  in 
every  country  in  proportion  to  the  character 
and  mental  stability  of  its  inhabitants.  Mar- 
riage, according  to  the  same  authority,  is  the 
strongest  preventive  of  suicide,  particularly 
when  children  are  born  of  the  union.  This, 
it  is  to  be  gauged  from  statistics,  applies, 
however,  to  men  more  than  to  women,  since 
'^  marriage  affects  but  little  the  moral  consti- 
tution of  the  woman,"  a  view  coinciding  with 
that  of  the  late  Dr.  Weininger,  of  Vienna,  re- 
garding women's  moral  potentiality.  Says 
M.  Durkheim  : 

Marriage  gives    a    man  the    strongest    moral 
standby,  inasmuch  as  it  places  a  wholesome  check 


on  promiscuous  desires  which  are  mentally  and  phys- 
ically so  enfeebling,  as  well  as  so  destructive  of  the 
moral  fiber.  In  proportion  as  the  marriaRe  tie  is 
fragile  the  continence  of  married  persons  bec<imes 
less  reliable.  A  check  from  which  it  is  possible  to 
free  one's  self  with  conventional  ease  is  no  longer  a 
check  that  will  moderate  the  desires,  and,  by  moder. 
ating,  appease  them.  There  is  consequently  little 
need  to  show  that  in  instituting  divorce  by  mutual 
consent  further  facility  would  be  given  t>o  couples 
who  were  the  victims  of  illicit  desires ;  the  salutary 
check,  in  fine,  would  cease,  more  than  ever,  to  exist 

The  argument  held  by  advocates  of  divorce 
by  mutual  consent,  that  since  marriage  is  a 
contract  it  ought  to  be  rescindable  at  the 
wish  of  the  contracting  parties,  does  not  ap- 
pear even  prima  facte  plausible  to  M.  Durk- 
heim.    Here  is  his  answer: 

Every  contract  is  susceptible  of  affecting  other 
parties  than  the  principals.  In  the  case  of  mar- 
riage, the  contracting  parties  are  bound  by  ties 
which  are  no  longer  subject  to  their  own  will,  but 
involve  the  interests  of  third  parties.  Marriage 
modifies  the  material  and  moral  economy  of  two 
families,  relationship  of  persons  and  things,  after 
marriage,  entirely  changing.  This  holds  even  where 
no  children  have  been  born,— in  a  secondary  degree^ 
however.  As  soon  as  children  are  bom,  the  physiog- 
nomy of  marriages  changes  entirely.  Each  parent 
has  become  a  functionary  of  domestic  society  bound 
to  fulfill  a  specific  function ;  neither  can  be  allowed 
to  withdraw  from  the  obligation  because  of  any 
personal  dissatisfaction  accruing.  .  .  .  The  institu- 
tion of  marriage  is  the  best  safeguard  of  the  inter- 
ests of  both  men  and  women,  promoting,  as  it  does, 
the  utmost  amount  of  normal  happiness  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  regulation  and  discipline  of  natural 
desires  is  the  end  of  marriage.  To  permit  promis- 
cuous divorce  is  to  enfeeble  the  principle  on  which 
marriage  is  based,  with  the  result  that  those  who 
benefit  by  it  will  be  the  first  to  suffer. 


IMMUNITY  AGAINST  TUBERCULOSIS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  discoverythat 
tuberculosis  is  a  germ  disease,  each  case 
contracted  independently,  and  not  a  heritage 
from  which  there  is  no  escape,  and  in  spite 
of  the  various  precautions  taken  to  prevent 
its  spread,  the  disease  continues  to  number 
its  thousands  of  victims  every  year. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Centralblatt fur 
Bakteriologie  (Leipsic),  Dr.  S.  Metalnikoff  dis- 
cusses a  possible  means  of  acquiring  im- 
munity from  consumption  which  he  has 
found  in  some  experiments  made  with  in- 
sects. 


This  particular  family  of  insects  has  won 
renown  chiefly  on  account  of  the  undesiraUe 
characteristics  of  the  species  included  in  it 
One  is  the  cranberry  fruit  worm,  another  it 
the  apple-leaf  curler,  another  the  Mediter- 
ranean flour  moth,  and  the  subject  of  the  ez* 
periments  in  question  is  known  as  the  bee 
moth,  on  account  of  the  cunous  habit  it  has, 
while  in  the  caterpillar  stage  of  developmenti  * 
of  burrowing  in  the  honey  of  beehives,  where 
it  frequently  makes  itself  so  obnoxious  that 
the  bees  themselves  withdraw  in  di8gast»  ap- 
parently unable  to  oope  with  the  intmder. 
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EIPEBIME?rrS    WITH    CATERPILLARS. 

The  writer  has  found  that  the  caterpillar  is 
immiiae  against  the  tuberculosis  of  man,  cat 
tif.  and  birds.  Its  immunity  is  due,  appar- 
^{\\\  to  the  (K>s8e8sion  of  a  special  kind  (jf 
ferment  capable  of  dissolving  the  wax  on 
which  the  caterpillar  feeds,  and  as  tho  l»acillus 
of  tabercalosis  contains  40  per  cent,  of  fat,  it 
•:S  probably  dissolved,  and  so  destroyed,  by 
the  same  ferment. 

To  test  this  theory,  ho  examined  caterpil- 
lars that  had  been  infected  with  tuberculosis, 
anl  found  that  the  bacilli  had  disappeared 
and  left  no  trace  except,  possibly,  some  brown 
pigmented  masses  in  the  leucocytes.  He  tluin 
FLade  a  preparation  of  wax  similar  in  com- 
j»-'»sition  to  the  fatty  constituent  of  the  bacil- 
lus and  injected  the  caterpillars  with  a 
solution  of  it.  Examination  of  the  cater- 
pillars later  on  showed  the  presence  of  very 
large,  multinuclear  plasmodia  which  evidently 
bad  resulted  from  the  specific  action  of  the 
wax  on  the  blood  of  the  caterpillar. 

Inside  the  plasmodia  the  wax  was  found 
in  different  stages  of  disintegration,  and  after 
a  day  or  two  most  of  it  was  dissolved  and 
changed  into  dark-brown,  semi-fluid  masses 
similar  to  those  found  before.  A  few  days 
Uter  tiie  pigment  was  taken  up  by  the  peri- 
cardial excretory  cells. 


Tho  results  showed  that  tho  fermont  was 
tho  active  principle  in  resisting  tuberculosis, 
heing  capable  of  dissolving  the  bacilli,  and 
then  the  question  immediately  an^se  as  to 
whether  an  extract  made  from  the  blood  of 
the  caterpillar  could  be  used  to  give  immunity 
against  the  disease. 

RKSULT*S    ON    fU'INKA    PIGS. 

After  some  difficulty  in  makin.c:  tho  extract, 
ho  succeeded  in  gcttin<jc  a  satisfactory  prepa- 
ration, wliich  ho  used  in  ex[)erinionts  upon 
tul>erculou8  f::uinea  pi<2:s  to  test  its  power  of 
making  them  immune. 

Of  five  tulu'rculous  guinea  pigs  treated 
with  the  preparation,  three  (lie<l,  YmX.  post  mor- 
tem examination  showed  no  trace  of  the  ba- 
cilli, and  it  was  evident  that  they  had  been 
atTocted  to  some  extent  by  the  treatment  ; 
tho  remaining  two  guinea  pigs  were  living 
nine  months  afterward,  and  showed  no  loss 
of  weight.  Kit'tet'n  others  treated  in  the  same 
way  were  still  living  at  the  time  of  writing, 
several  months  after  being  infected  with  the 
tuberculosis  bacilli. 

The  blood  of  the  caterpillar  has  tho  power 
of  destroying  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  in 
vitro,  but  loses  its  power  when  heated  for  about 
half  an  hour  to  73^  or  75°  C.  ;  lower  temper- 
atures have  no  effect  upon  it,  but  filtering  re- 
duces its  bacteriolytic  power  very  appreciably. 


THE  INDEPENDKNT   PRESS. 


IN  our  July  number  we  quoted  from  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Atlantic  Monthly ^hj  Mr. Rollo 
*">gden.  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  on  the 
commercialization  of  the  American  newspaper 
press.  Other  aspects  of  this  subject  are  treated 
in  an  interesting  way  by  Mr.  Samuel  Bowles, 
the  editor  of  the  Springfield  Repuhlican^  in  a 
par*r  which  he  contributes  to  the  North  Amer- 
ienn  Review  for  July.  At  the  outset  of  his 
article.  Mr.  Bowles  points  out  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  news  service  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican newspapers  has  in  itself  mskde  them  at 
last  politically  independent.  He  shows  that 
a  ptrty  organ  of  the  old-fashioned  type  can- 
not now  be  saccessfuUy  maintained.  But,  as 
he  further  shows,  the  political  thralldom  of 
tfafi  press  has  been  succeeded  by  a  commercial 
tbraUdom  even  more  insidious  and  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  welfare  of  society.  The  news- 
paper of  to-day,  selling  often,  at  wholesale,  for 
kts  than  the  co«t  of  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
printed,  is  dominated  by  the  advertiser.    Yet. 


speaking  broadly,  Mr.  Bowles  contends  that 
the  press  still  stands  for  tho  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  people,  and  represents  them,  on  tlu^ 
whole,  more  efficiently  than  ever  before.  It 
does  this,  not  so  much  by  its  editorial  posi- 
tion or  efficacy  as  by  its  publication  of  news. 
*'  its  daily  presentation  of  each  day's  history 
of  the  whole  world, — a  record,  not  merely  of 
events,  but  of  thought,  opinion,  and  discov- 
ery." Even  the  corrupt  and  dependent  press, 
says  Mr.  Bowles,  is  compelled  to  publish  the 
news.  It  cannot  hope  to  exist  if  it  fails  to  do 
so.  The  possession  of  news  constitutes  the 
most  effective  weapon  for  the  protection  of 
society,  for  justice  and  truth  flourish  in  the 
light  of  publicity. 

Granted  that  the  <lay  of  personal  journal- 
ism of  the  old  type  has  passed  away  and  that 
the  character  of  the  newspaper  has  altogether 
changed,  still  Mr.  Bowles  would  maintain  that 
the  ability  of  the  press  to  affect  public  senti- 
ment through  its  news  columns  has  made  it  a 
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greater  power  than  ever.  So  far  from  con- 
ceding that  the  modern  editorial  page  has 
abdicated  its  functions,  Mr.  Bowles  regards 
it  as  a  most  important  part  of  the  news-mak- 
ing mechanism  of  the  press.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  editorial  page  to  ''  illuminate,  to  sug- 
gest, to  inform,  to  expose,  rather  than  to  per- 
suade or  denounce." 

Summarizing  liis  conceptfon  of  the  duties 
of  the  American  journalist,  Mr.  Bowles  says  : 

The  true  policy  for  the  newspaper-maker,  as  in- 
deed for  every  other  manufacturer,  is  to  produce  a 
good  and  attractive  article  by  honest,  open  methods, 
to  harness  brains,  incessant  energy,  human  sym- 
pathy, art,  trained  judgment,  knowledge,  patience 
to  his  honest  purpose,  and  he  may  then  safely  await 
the  issue  in  public  confidence  and  support.  If  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  live  man  to  do  good  work  in  tlie 
world,  that  responsibility  rests  especially  on  the 
journalist  because  of  his  exceptional  opportunities, 
powers,  and  professions.  He  should  seek  to  make 
his  daily  output   interesting,  individual,  helpful. 


stimulating,  productive  of  better  living  and  saner, 
sounder  thinking  by  his  readers.  If  his  business  is 
in  one  sense  that  of  a  manufacturer,  in  another  and 
higher  and  broader  sense  it  is  like  unto  that  of  the 
learned  professions,  law,  medicine,  the  ministry ; 
and  it  should  be  conducted  in  conformity  to  the 
standards  which  are  supposed  to  rule  in  those  call- 
ings. The  journalist  has  one  client,  one  patient,  one 
flock, — that  is  to  say,  the  whole  community  ;  and 
nothing  should  stand  in  the  way  of  his  single-minded 
and  devoted  service  of  that  one  common  interest. 
He  should  beware  of  all  entangling  alliances — po- 
litical, social,  commercial — which  may  limit  or  em- 
barrass such  service.  He  should  let  the  honors  and 
emoluments  of  public  office  go  to  other  people.  His 
own  office,  if  properly  administered,  is  more  impor- 
tant and  powerful  than  any  that  his  fellow-citizens 
are  likely  to  confer  upon  him.  The  independent 
newspaper  may  be  and  should  be  the  most  vital  and 
effective  instrument  that  democratic  society  can 
produce  for  its  own  advancement  and  protection ; 
and  its  true  business  welfare,  in  the  long  view,  lies 
in  a  complete,  intelligent,  sympathetic  devotion  to 
public  interests. 


WEALTH  AND  DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 


THE  effect  of  wealth  on  college  spirit  is 
the  subject  of  much  questioning  and 
discussion  among  all  who  are  interested  in 
our  colleges  at  the  present  time.  The  parents 
of  college  students,  both  rich  and  poor,  as 
well  as  the  older  alumni  of  many  of  our  best- 
known  institutions,  have  confessed  more  than 
once  to  a  feeling  of  apprehension  as  to  the 
increasing  number  of  rich  students  and  the 
corresponding  rise  in  the  standard  of  college 
living.  Some  of  this  anxiety  may  be  allayed 
in  part  by  the  reassuring  article  which  Presi- 
dent Hadley,  of  Yale,  contributes  to  the 
August  number  of  Harper's,  President  Had- 
ley is  decidedly  optimistic,  and  his  stiite- 
monts  are  sufficiently  positive  to  inspire  con- 
fidence. He  declares  that  the  increasing 
number  of  rich  men's  sons  in  our  colleges 
does  not,  under  existing  circumstances,  con- 
stitute a  serious  danger  eitlier  to  those  boys 
themselves  or  to  the  general  spirit  of  the 
college.  There  is  enough  vitality  in  our  col- 
lege democracy,  and  enough  virtue  in  our  col- 
lege education,  he  says,  to  take  care  of  rich 
and  poor  boys  side  by  side  and  make  both 
classes  into  useful  citizens. 

MORAL   CONDITIONS   BETTER   THAN   FORMERLY. 

The  possible  evils  whiph  money  would  pro- 
duce in  the  college  President  Hadley  groups 
under  three  heads, — vice,  luxury,  and  the 
creation  of  class  distinctions.     Many  readers 


may  be  surprised  by  President  Hadley's  em- 
phatic denial  of  the  oft-repeated  assertion 
that  increase  of  wealth  leads  to  an  increase  of 
vice.  For  this  charge  he  aflBrms  that  there 
is  no  foundation  whatever.  On  the  other 
hand,  vice  has,  on  the  whole,  diminished  with 
the  increase  of  wealth.  President  Hadley 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  this  is  true  of 
every  form  of  vice.  There  is,  he  admits, 
somewhat  more  gambling  among  students  to- 
day than  there  was  thirty  years  ago.  But 
there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  deal  less 
drinking  ;  there  is  more  of  the  general  spirit 
of  self-control  and  responsibility  for  others  ; 
and  there  is,  according  to  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  the  deans  of  our  best  colleges,  a  clear 
improvement  of  general  moral  conditions. 

President  Hadley  classifies  about  two- thirds 
of  the  Yale  undergraduates  as  »- positively 
good."  By  this  he  does  not  mean  that  they 
will  always  abstain  from  acts  of  foolishness, 
but  that  they  can  be  counted  on  '*  to  stand 
fast  against  serious  temptation,  to  come  out 
right  of  themselves,  and  to  be  an  active  influ- 
ence in  helping  those  about  them  to  do  right.*' 
Of  the  other  third,  he  thinks  that  only  a 
small  minority  could  be  properly  classed  aa 
vicious  ;  but  half  of  that  third  are  weak,  and 
the  other  half  are  selfish  to  such  a  degi-ee  that 
they  are  not  a  positive  force  for  good  and 
may  readily  become  subject  to  serious  danger 
if  you  give  them  too  much  freedom.    Pren- 
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<lent  Hadley  fintls  that  there  are  more  selfisli 
men  among  the  poor  students,  but  more  weak 
men  anions  the  rich  ones,  so  that  tlie  aggre- 
pkVd  amount  of  evil  and  danger  is  just  about 
as  great  for  one  class  as  for  the  other.  The 
the<»ry  of  the  matter  is  this :  The  poor  boy  by 
h-.s  poverty  has  been  protected  from  some  of 
the  dangers  which  beset  the  rich  boy,  but  he 
has  by  tiiatvery  fact  been  able  to  look  out  for 
himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  strengthen  all 
selfish  impulses.  The  rich  boy,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  brought  up  under  conditions 
liiat  tend  to  make  Jiini  generous  and  free- 
handed. But  these  conditions  have  height* 
•;ne*l  all  the  dangers  that  arise  from 
llj-ughtlessness  or  weakness  of  will,  Presi- 
li-nt  Hadlt'y  concludes,  therefore,  that  tlie 
r.-t  amount  of  strain  upon  the  moral  charac- 
ter is  ab«»ut  the  same  for  ricli  and  poor.  Just 
at  this  pnint  President  Hadley  makes  another 
5  mewliat  surprising  statement, — namely,  that 
the  professional  students,  who  have  relatively 
i:u.e  money  to  spend,  make  more  serious 
:r'«u'Ie  and  get  into  more  real  wrongdoing 
liian  thrt  undergraduates,  though  the  latter 
have  a  great  deal  of  money  to  spend.  In 
short,  poverty  is  no  safeguard  against  wrong- 
doing. Temptation  comes  to  every  boy  in 
college,  rich  or  poor,  but  the  inherent  prob- 
ability of  his  standing  or  falling  does  not 
seem  to  be  materially  greater  in  the  one  class 
than  in  the  other. 

LrXVKY    AND    ITS   ATTENDANT   DANGERS. 

As  to  the  question  of  luxury,  the  scale  of 
comfort  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  student 
btiidy,  as  President  Hadley  admits,  is  very 
•iecide<ily  above  the  requisite  minimum,  but 
for  some  of  them — es]>ecially  among  the 
rich — it  has  passed  the  healthful  maximum. 
While  there  is  undoubtedly  too  much  of  this 
srrt  of  luxury,  it  is  a  fair  question  as  to 
whether  it  does  as  much  huriu  as  is  generally 
p'.ipposed.  The  comforts  on  wliich  the  mod- 
ern college  boy  insists,  as  President  Hadley 
points  out.  are  light,  air,  and  cleanliness.  All 
••f  these  tastes  are  so  healthy,  he  argues,  that 
tlrey  can  do  relatively  little  harm,  even  if  tliey 
are  carried  to  excess.  For  example,  it  has 
}ieen  found  at  Yale  that  in  constructing  col- 
lege dormitories  shower-baths  are  more  val- 
uable than  all  other  modern  appliances  for 
comfort  put  together.  I'he  real  danger  from 
luxury  lies  in  the  possible  creation  of  class 
distinction.  Small  minorities  of  rich  students 
may  form  cliques  by  themselves  and  care 
more  for  the  approbation  of  the  fellow-mem- 
bers of  such  cliques  than  for  the  public  opin- 


ion of  the  majority  of  the  student  body. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  there  is  a  tendency  in 
this  direction  in  some  of  our  colleges,  but  the 
students  or  the  faculty,  or  both,  have  thus 
far  been  able  to  check  it.  The  very  fact  that 
a  college  society  has  become  a  rich  men's  club 
tends  of  itself  to  degrade  such  a  body  in  the 
student  estimation.  The  graduate  members 
of  the  society  see  the  degradation,  and  stop 
its  progress. 

THE    VALUK    OF    ATHLETICS. 

In  considering  the  influences  at  work  to- 
day in  American  colleges  against  the  forma- 
tion of  class  distinctions,  President  Hadley 
gives  chief  place  to  athletics.  The  following 
paragraph  gives  expression  to  his  sentiments 
on  this  subject : 

Intercollegiate  athletic  contests  have  come  in  for 
so  much  abuse  of  late  years  that  people  tend  to  fix 
their  eyes  upon  their  evil  rather  than  their  good. 
Very  few  of  those  who  have  discussed  the  prohibi- 
tion of  football  or  the  localization  of  other  sports 
realize  what  it  means  to  a  college  to  have  a  dominant 
interest  which  takes  hold  of  the  emotions  of  the 
student  body  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  class  distinc- 
tions relatively  unimportant.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  successful  athlete  at  the  present  day  is  admired 
more  than  he  deserves  to  be  ;  and  it  is,  I  am  afraid, 
true  that  in  admiration  of  his  prowess  public  senti- 
ment tolerates  certain  methods  of  play  which  are 
bad.  But  these  errors  of  judgment  and  these  inci- 
deutal  evils  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  in- 
tercollegiate athletics  make  the  students  get  to- 
gether in  the  old-fashioned  democratic  way,  teach 
them  to  despise  luxury  whenever  it  interferes  with 
efficiency  for  what  they  regard  as  the  common  good, 
and  form  the  most  potent  protection  against  those 
minor  forms  of  selfrindulgence  which  are  so  often  a 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  major  evils. 

NEW    CONDITIONS    TO    BK    MET. 

In  conclusion.  President  Hadley  admits  the 
justice  of  the  old  graduate's  contention  that 
the  democratic  spirit  in  our  colleges  is  sub- 
ject to  more  dangers  to-day  than  it  was  fifty 
years  ago,  but  he  holds  that  the  old  graduate 
is  wrong  in  thinking  that  we  can  legislate 
ourselves  back  to  the  condition  whjere  every- 
body is  doing  the  same  thing  and  where  no- 
body has  much  money,  when  the  world  out- 
side has  passed  beyond  it.  Further,  the  old 
graduate  is  wrong  in  thinking  that  men 
trained  in  such  a  college  as  he  remembers 
would  be  able,  after  they  graduated,  to  meet 
the  demands  and  the  temptations  of  the  pres- 
ent age.  <^  Lycurgus  made  Sparta  into  an 
old-fashioned  college,  with  no  electives  and 
no  money.  How  miserably  the  Spartans 
failed  when  they  were  called  upon  to  do  any- 
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thing  that  made  for  human  progress  is  a 
matter  of  history.  Our  college  graduates  are 
going  out  into  a  world  of  political  life  more 
complex  than  anything  with  which  the  Lacc- 
daBmonians  had  to  deal.  It  is  only  by  train- 
ing tliem  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  and 
the  use  of  wealth  in  their  school  days  that 
we  shall  enable  them  to  deal  with  the  greater 
problems  which   freedom  and  wealth  are  cre- 


ating throughout  the  country."  President 
Hadley  regards  it  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  in  the  undergraduate  life  of  the  present 
day  that  the  students, — and  particularly  tlie 
wealthierstudents, — are  preparing  themselves 
with  o{)en  eyes  for  the  assumption  of  political 
responsibility,  and  that  men  with  money  are 
beginning  to  feel  that  they  hold  that  money  in 
trust  for  the  public. 


A  FRANK  SOUTH  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  THE  MONROE 

DOCTRINE. 


IN  the  Gaceta  Comeretal^-  of  Lima,  Peru,  we 
find  an  article  on  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  relations  of  Peru  to 
the  United  States,  marked  by  frankness  and 
lack  of  "patriotic  blindness."  Comnienting 
on  an  article  sent  the  Gaceta  by  its  corre- 
spondent in  New  York,  the  writer  claims 
that  the  United  States  will  be  actuated  in  any 
quarrel  that  may  arise  in  South  America  only 
by  a  desire  to  secure  the  quickest  possible 
settlement  of  the  matter,  so  that  commerce 
may  be  resumed.  The  New  York  corre- 
spondent writes  that,  while  Uncle  Sam  will 
not  interfere  in  the  least  with  regular  war- 
fare, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  put 
an  end  to  the  guerrilla  fights  and  irreguFar 
harrying  of  a  conquered  country.  In  the 
case  of  a  war  between  powerful  Chile  and 
weak  Peru,  this  would  mean  that,  while  the 
United  States  Government  would  not  inter- 
fere with  regular  battles,  Peru,  if  conquered, 
would  not  have  to  fear  a  long  and  destructive 
continuance  of  war,  and  probably  Chile  would 
not  be  allowed  to  make  up  the  expenses  of 
the  war  by  means  of  territorial  acquisition. 
All  this  theory  so  hopeful  for  Peru  the  Gaceta 
characterizes  as  entirely  unfounded.  The 
only  care  of  the  United  States,  it  contends, 
would  be  for  the  speedy  resumption  of  civil 
law  and  order,  so  that  trade  would  be  unim- 
peded ;  and  if  this  end  could  be  gained  by  an 
open  favoring  of  the  more  powerful  nation  in 
a  complete  absorption  of  the  weaker,  Peru 
would  find  that  Uncle  Sam  had  little  sympa- 
thy with  sentimental  ideas  about  patriotism 
in  another  people. 

What,  then,  can  Peru  do  in  the  face  of  this 
situation?  It  is  foolish  to  believe  that  so 
poor  a  nation  can  make  any  pretense  of  keep- 
ing up  an  adequate  army  and  navy  in  these 
days  of  prodigiously  expensive  armament  and 
continual  change  and  advance  in  the  art  of 
warfare.     So  far  as  cultivating  a  real  friend- 


ship for  the  United  States  goes,  that  is  an  idle 
dream.  On  the  one  side,  the  **  Colossus  of  the 
North"  (as  the  Gaceta  calls  the  United  States) 
has  no  capacity  for  genuine  friendship  un- 
touched by  desire  for  gain.  President  Roose- 
velt^s  statement  that  it  is  the  blood  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  still  running  in  American 
veins  that  makes  them  eager  to  help  and 
succor  the  weaker  republic  of  the  south  is 
laughed  at,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  are  now  specu- 
lators in  Wall  Street,  and  that  they  regulate 
their  lives  according  to  that  ideal. 

PEBUVIANS  HAVE  "NO  REAL  SYMPATHY  FOR 
YANKEES." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Peruvians,  like  other 
South  Americans,  have  no  real  sympathy  for 
or  understanding  of  the  Yankees.  There  can 
be  no  talk  on  either  side  of  more  than  a  purely 
interested  friendship.  What  the  Peruvians 
can  do, — and  although  it  is  a  feeble  arm,  it  is 
the  best  they  have, — is  to  make  their  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  United  States  so 
steady,  profitable,  and  considerable  that  it 
will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  great  repub- 
lic to  protect  the  political  integrity  of  Peru. 
In  addition  to  this,  Peru  should  study  the 
causes  which  have  retarded  the  flow  of  Euro- 
pean immigration  to  her  shores  and  remedy 
them  as  far  as  possible.  With  respectable 
commercial  relations  that  would  be  injured 
by  a  war,  and  with  large  numbers  of  the  sons 
of  stronger  countries  living  on  her  soil,  Pern 
would  be  safe  from  aggression. 

The  article  in  the  Gaceta  closes  with  this 
pessimistic  prediction :  <*  It  is  probable  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  manipulated  by  the 
North  Americans  to  obtain  the  monopoly  of 
commercial  advantages,  will  some  day  leftd 
the  United  States  into  a  war  with  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.** 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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AN  ACADEMIC  COOPERATIVE  FACTORY. 


IT  is,  indeed,  **a  unique  industrial  associa- 
tion'of  whicli  Mr.  Armitage-Smitli  tells 
the  tale  in  the  W'orhVs  Work  and  Play,  The 
Ctrl  Zeiss  Works,  at  Jena,  employ  more  than 
K'urteen  hundred  and  ftfty  persons,  including 
iTeniy  scientific  invt'Stigators  and  more  than 
eighty  engineers  and  foremen,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  optical  and  pliilosopliical  instru- 
nieuis.  microscopes,  telescopes,  photographic 
i'-nses.  etc. 

The  work  was  founded  in  1846  by  Carl 
Zeiss,  a  mechanical  engineer,  who  tried  to 
Eu:>stitute  scientific  principle  for  rulo-of- 
thuiul)  methods.  In  1866  he  induced  Ernst 
A:b^\  a  teacher  of  mathematics  and  pliysics 
iD>i  aatronomy  in  the  University  of  Jena,  tu 
;uiii  hiru.  In  1876  Abbe  studied  a  loan  ex- 
nibiiioQ  of  scientific  apparatus  at  South  K(>n- 
siniOuD.  and  on  returning  founiled,  with  Dr. 
otto  Schott,  an  expert  in  glass-making,  a  glass 
works.  On  the  death  of  Zeiss,  in  1888,  Vro- 
fessorAbbe  became  sole  proprietor.  Later 
lie  rcDonnced  his  own  rights  and  constituted 
a  trust,  to  wliich  he  ceded  the  property  and 
iiimlDistration.  The  enterprise  was  hence- 
forth to  l.e  conducted  for  tlie  benefit  of — (1) 
^ :  Tiirkfrs  or  partners  ;  (2)  the  University  of 
J^iii;  Ci)  the  municipality  of  Jena. 

NO    VEUY    HIGH    SALARIES. 

The  scheme  took  effect  in  October,  1896. 
A  trustee  is  appointed  by  the  state  to  see  that 
tiie  stiitutes  which  have  been  confirmed  by 
tile  state  are  carried  oat.  It  is  a  cooperative 
concern,  with  university  and  municipality  as 
rvAeficiaries.     Further  details  are  given  :  • 

AlitbtfofficiaLi,  scientific,  technical,  and  commer- 
cial bare  Axed  iialaries ;  the  majority  of  the  em- 
pioTArs  an*  paid  by  pieoe-work,  but  with  a  minimum 
wage  computed  on  a  time  basis.    Xo  official  may  re- 
WTe  A  -ialary  more  than  ten  times  tlie  average  yearly 
MniiQc:s  of  the  worker  of  twenty-four  years  of  age 
ud  upward,  and  with  at  least  three  years'  service ; 
«f  A  revolt  of  this  rule  the  highest  salary  as  yet  paid 
iiBoa&t«  to  £900 ;  the  object  of  this  regulation  was 
toremoTe  causes  of  discontent  arising  from  strong 
cQocnMs  between  high  and  low  earnings. 

A  system  of  profit-sharing  forms  part  of  the 
Kbeae  of  remuneration,  by  which  a  supplementary 
ptyment  in  proportion  to  the  prosperity  of  the  busi- 
BH»  iti  made  to  all  the  employees,  with  the  exception 
of  neniberM  of  the  board  of  management.  Another 
pravbioD  aathorixes  the  payment  of  an  honorarium 
to  tnployees  of  the  Arm  of  any  rank  if  it  can  be 
ihown  tbat  the  anociatlon  has  benefltetl  pecuniarily 
If  tbeir  speelal  seleiitlfic,  technical,  or  economic  ac- 
Mty.  BewafdaATO  alao  ofltered  for  practical  sug- 
I  vUdi  afEsct  Improrenienta  In  the  works. 


EIGHT-HOUR    DAY,    PENSIONS,    ETC. 

Other  reforms  have  since  been  introduced  : 

In  1891,  by  mutual  consent,  the  working-day  was 
reduced  to  eight  houi%  after  a  year's  experiment, 
from  which  it  was  couchided  that  eiglit  hours  could 
1)6  made  as  productive  as  nine,  both  for  the  firm  and 
the  workers  ;  overtime  is  not  allowe<l  except  in 
special  circumstances,  and  enforced  short  time  does 
not  incur  a  deiluction  from  wages.  All  workmen 
are  entltle<l  to  six  days'  annual  holiday,  for  which 
they  receive  a  standard  time- wage. 

A  sick- fund  is  also  provided  by  contribu- 
tions of  thti  employees  of  '^.'1  per  cent,  of 
their  wages,  to  which  the  firm  ad«ls  a  sum 
equal  to  lialf  tlie  amount  subscribed.  Sick- 
pay  is  given  for  six  months  at  the  rate  of 
th rue- fourths  of  the  wage,  and  a  further 
amount  is  given  for  other  three  months  at  a 
different  rate. 

Pensions  are  providetl  by  a  special  reserve  fund 
on  a  .scale  depending  upon  length  of  service  and  cer- 
tain other  provision-s.  Under  this  scheme  an  em- 
ployee invalideil  after  five  years*  service  can  obtain 
a  pension  equal  t^  50  per  cent,  of  his  income  ;  after 
forty  years*  service,  or  at  the  age  of  sixty-flve,  the 
pension  amounts  to  75  per  cent,  of  earnings.  Suit- 
able provision  is  also  made  for  widows  and  orphans. 

A    UNIVERSITY    FUND    OF    J500,000. 

The  university  fund  created  by  the  trust 
is  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  scientific 
and  technical  institutions  connected  with  the 
university. 

The  effect  is  to  place  Jena  in  the  first  rank  of 
German  universities  as  regards  scientific  and  tech- 
nical equipment.  No  less  than  £100,000  has  thus 
been  contributed  through  the  ^^Stiftung"  to  the 
university  by  this  one  local  industrial  association. 

There  are  other  provisions  of  the  trust. 

One  of  these  is  a  **  People's  Institute,*'  free  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jena  and  the  locality,  arranged  and 
equipped  for  intellectual  and  social  purposes  in  a 
most  complete  and  almost  lavish  manner.  It  com- 
prises an  extensive  museum  of  physical  apparatus, 
a  library  which  has  been  descrilxnl  &s  'Hhe  best,  the 
most  modern,  and  the  most  comfortable  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire,"  a  public  reading-room,  several  lecture- 
rooms,  and  a  large  public  hall  capable  of  seating 
fourteen  hundred  people,  an  art  gallery,  a  music- 
room,  and  ateliers  for  artists  and  amateur  photog- 
raphers. The  institute  is  maintaine<l  entirely  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  ''Stiftung,**  and  it  is  used  with- 
out distinction  by  all  classes, — profes.soi's,  students, 
workmen,  and  lalx)rers  of  every  grade. 

The  management  is  almost  republican. 

The  industrial  works  are  separately  controlled 
under  the  statutes  by  boanls  of  managers,  who  are 
selected  from  persons  engaged  in  the  works,  and  who 
receive  no  special  salary  for  their  servlcea. 


BRIEFER   NOTES   ON  TOPICS   IN  THE 
PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE   POPULAR  AMERICAN  MONTHLIES  AND  QUARTERLIES. 


Descriptions  of  Places  and  People. — *' Mid- 
summer fiction''  all  but  mouopolizes  several  of  the 
Au|j:u8t  magazines,  but  the  travel  sketch  still  has 
its  place  iu  most  of  them.  The  Century,  as  usual, 
has  a  gtMxl  supply  of  such  articles.  Notable  amoug 
ihtMU  are  **  Vesuvius  in  Fury,"  by  William  P.  An- 
drews, and  *' A  Mass  on  the  Matterhorn."  Both  of 
these  articles  are  strikingly  illustrated.  The  great 
4TU{)tion  of  April,  190ti,  is  graphically  described  by 
Mr.  Andrews,  who  discusses  the  probable  causes  of 
stime  of  the  most  distinctive  attendant  phenomena. 
Tlie  celebration  of  mass  on  the  summit  of  the  Matter- 
horn,  which  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
was  thought  to  be  al»olutely  inaccessible,  is  an  oc- 
currence so  out  of  the  ortlinaryas  to  fully  justify  the 
public4ition  of  the  Caitury  article.  After  the  mass 
was  tlnished,  a  cn>ss  was  erected  on  the  summit,  and 
a  few  months  later  an  aluminum  statue  of  the  Virgin 
was  set  up  on  the  top  of  the  Aiguille  du  Grtont,  a 
precipitous  riH'k  18,170  feet  high  in  the  range  be- 
twet»n  Courmayeur  and  Chamonis. — Mr.  William  J. 
HtMiders<m  c«»ntributes  to  this  number  of  the  Ccti- 
titry  a  thrilling  account  of  **The  Catching  of  the 
(\mV*  a  Htory  alive  with  human  interest  and  full  of 
the  ml  venture  that  is  often  stranger  than  fiction. — 
Mrs.  Kli/alM*th  Robins  Pennell  furnishes  the  text, 
an<l  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  the  pictures,  of  an  enter- 
taining article  on  the  cathedrals  of  Notre  Dame,  St. 
I)4*nls,  and  St.  iitienne-du-Mont.  This  is  one  of  a 
M«rleH  of  art  ides  on  French  cathedrals  contributed 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  to  the  current  volume  of 
the  Cvhtury.—Styrlhner^s  firints  a  series  of  sketches 
In  c(»h»r,  entitled  "In  Foreign  Streets,"  by  George 
Wright,  with  tvxt  by  Royal  Cortissoz.— A  few  very 
readable  pages,  entitled  **  Midsummer  in  Bohemia," 
a rtMMMitri but ed  to  .rli^p{t^ton'83/a(;azfnc  by  Christian 
llrinton.  Sketches  of  native  Bohemian  types,  by 
Alfons  Mtu'lia,  accompany  Mr.  Brinton's  text.— In 
/Jppi>MM)ff'it  Ma{iazhi€t  Mr.  Willlinl  French  under- 
takes to  disjH^l  certain  "Current  Misconceptions  of 
the  Philippines."— ** The  Charm  of  the  House-Boat" 
th  t  he  subject  of  an  informing  article  in  Munscy^s  by 
Hanuiel  (M'owther,  Jr.  Mr.  Crowther  describes  the 
HUcreMNful  Knglish  adaptations  of  boats  to  resi- 
diMitlal  purpos4*s,  particularly  the  craft  that  frequent 
llio  river  Thames,  — Mr.  William  E.  Simmons  has 
dlr^nivemt  a  fivsh  magazine  topic  in  the  ways  of 
HMMlrrt*  who  pursue  their  pastime  along  the  water- 
fitiiiii  t»r  N«*w  York  City,  and  describes  this  rather 
iiiilniiKni  r«ir  phaseof  metropolitan  existence  in  the 
Mthni»,ilihin  .W»ii;«ulMf.— "The  Sense  of  Newport" 
\»  lint  r.(iii.|rrt  of  the  latest  Installment  of  impres- 
Miiii^  liy  liiiiry  James,  It  aptiears  in  the  August 
iiiiimIhi  til  /iiirprrV  ♦•  The  French  Talent  for  Li  v- 
liiki"  In  SM'W  doMM'llsHl  by  Alvan  F.  Sanborn  in  the 
pimni  iSi/  The  Fr«uiehiuan*H  drinking  habits  are 
hhoH  11  III  lie  ihuildedly  suiierlor  to  those  that  prevail 
y//  /hfj  I  hn\w\  HlHli>H,  i^peelaUy  as  regArds  treating. 


Nature  and  Nature-Study. —President  David 
Starr  Jordan,  of  the  Stanford  University,  summa- 
rizes his  observations  as  to  the  cause  of  the  great 
earthquake  of  April  18  in  the  Cosviopolitan  Maga- 
zine, President  Jordan's  conclusions  are  reassur- 
ing. He  declares  that  no  Californian  loves  Califor- 
nia the*  less  for  its  great  earthquakes.  They  come 
only  once  or  twice  in  a  century,  and  the  loss  of  life 
is  "  less  in  proportion  than  the  harvest  of  pneumonia 
from  a  single  Eastern  blizzard."  It  is  easy,  he  says, 
to  build  earthquake-proof  houses.  Outside  of  the 
fall  of  brick  walls,  spires,  cornices,  and  chimneys, 
which  California  must  renounce,  her  earthquakes 
need  do  very  little  mischief.— NcriZ>?i€r'«  prints  some 
remarkable  photographs  of  the  mountain  goat,  with 
a  narrative  by  William  T.  Hornaday  and  John  M. 
Phillips  relating  how  the  pictures  were  obtained.— 
A  series  of  remarkable  marine  photographs,  by  F.  J. 
Mortimer,  appears  in  the  August  number  of  the 
WotWh  Work,  The  daring  exploits  by  which  these 
photographs  were  obtaine<l  are  described  by  Walter 
Adams  Johnson. — "  Plant  Kinship  "  is  the  attractive 
subject  of  an  illustrated  paper  by  Frank  French  in 
Appleion^s  Magazine.— i^  rather  sensational  theory 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  end  of  the  w^orld  is  to 
come  about  is  set  forth  by  Leonard  Bastin  in  the 
Grand  Magazine  under  the  title  of  *' Homicidal 
Plants." — A  vast  amount  of  information  is  contained 
iu  a  brief  paper  in  Harper's  on  "Some  Rare  Ele- 
ments and  Their  Application,"  by  Prof.  Robert  K. 
Duncan.  The  rare  elements  discussed  by  Professor 
Duncan  are  those  which  are  applietl  to  the  problem 
of  lighting  our  streets  and  homes.— An  essay  by 
Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  in  the  Atlantic,  gives  the  point 
of  view  of  the  "nature  student"  or  lover  of .  na- 
ture as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  laboratory  in- 
vestigator. 

Sociological  Topics.— Mr.  Herbert  N.  Casson 
writes  in  Munsey^s  of  "The  Scandinavians  in  Amer- 
ica." This  is  the  eighth  in  a  .series  of  articles  deal- 
ing with  the  leading  racial  elements  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  There  are  nearly  three 
million  Scandinavians  in  this  country,— more  than 
there  are  in  either  Denmark  or  Norway.  Every 
fourth  family  of  this  northern  race,  as  Mr.  Caaaon 
points  out,  is  now  living  under  the  American  flag.— 
In  his  second  article  on  the  Japanese  national  spirit, 
in  Everybody's  Magazine^  Mr.  Charles  Edwaid 
Russell  describes  the  fight  for  industrial  supremacy 
between  the  Japanese  Grovernment  itself  and  the 
corporations,  or  "trusts,"  which  have  only  recently 
been  organized  in  that  land.  He  describes  in  detail 
the  methods  pursued  by  the  government  in  absorb- 
ing the  corporations.— "A  Gas  Tale  of  Two  Cities" 
is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Sherman  Morse  in  the 
American  Magazine.  The  two  cities  are  Indian- 
apolis and  New  York.    The  gas  corporation  of  the 
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furniercitj  conducts  its  business  strictly  in  the  in- 
tfiy>t.x  of  the  public,  anil  makes  money  by  so  doing. 
Mr.  Morse  gives*  the  liistory  of  this  model  company, 
vLJch  forms  an  effective  contrast  with  the  record  uf 
similar  corporations    in    the  metropolis.  —  In  the 
WdfUVs  WorK  Mr.  Leroy  Scott  writes  on  "Horse 
Kju-iijg  and  the  Public,"  showing  that  practically 
ertT)-  spectator  of  horse-races  in  this  country  is  a 
bettor  who  attends   because  of   the   lietting,   and 
tntring  some  of  the  effects  of  this  gambling  mania 
on  our  American  social  life. — Mr.  Burton  J.  Hen- 
drifk  continues,   in    McClurca,   his   story  of   the 
powrih  of   American   life-insurance    interests,   d«i- 
rotJQ;^  special  attention  in  this  installment  to  the 
rxpioirarion  of  the  '* tontine"  plan  of  insurance  by 
President  Henry  B.  Hyde,  of  the  Eciuitable.     The 
fiMond  part  of  **  The  Confessions  of  a  Life-insurance 
Solicitor,"  by  "William  McMahon,  which  purports  to 
be  -a  Ixjna  fide  narrative  from  a  veteran's  note- 
book," apfwars  in  the  current  number  of  the  Amvr- 
ifnn  Matjuzifte.—ln  the  MeiropoUtan  Magazine, 
"A  Chinese  Gentleman  "  writes  amusingly  concern- 
ing American  official  society. — Maxim  Gorki  suni- 
ZDArLies  his  impressions  of  the  United  States  under 
the  title  "The   City  of  Mammon,"  in  Aiy^iU'tmCH 
Jfuifirrin^. — A  symposium  on  the  subject  of  **The 
SiDKl«^Wonian*s  Problem  "  is  one  of  the  features  of 
Kht  Aincrican  Magazine  for  August,  having  been 
railed  forth  by  the  article  on  the  same  subject  in 
tb€  July  number. — Among  the  topics  treated  in  the 
cuntnt   issue   of  the  Political  Science  Quarterly 
(i'Alumbia  University)  are  **  Canadians  in  the  United 
Slates"  by  S.  M«>rley  Wickett ;  **  The  Legal  Position 
of  German  Workmen,"  by  W.  Harbutt  Dawson  ;  and 
"The  Philippines  and  the  Filipinos,"  by  James  A. 
LeRoy. 

DiscuMBions  of  Edacation.— Dr.  Andrew  S. 
Dnper,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  contributes  to  Appleton's  Marfazlnc  a 
thoughtful  paper  on  **The  Trend  in  American  Kdu- 
cation,"*  adding  the  weight  of  his  indorsement  to  the 
pobition  taken  by  President  Hadley  in  the  article 
from  which  we  quote  on  page  242  regarding  the  dem- 
ocratic tendencies  of  American  university  life. — The 
atidre&ses  delivered  at  the  Conference  for  Education 
10  the  South,  last  May,  by  Governor  Folk,  of  Mis- 
wari.  and  President  Alderman,  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  are  printed  in  the  current  number  of 
tbe  ifOuVi  Atlantic  Quarterly  (Durham,  N.  C). 
Tbe!«e  addresses  are  full  of  encouragement  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  South^s  educational  advance- 
meot.—A  iMiper  of  peculiar  interest  to  members  of 
ortllf^  and  university  faculties  is  contributed  by 
Prof.  W.  P.  Trent  to  the  Sewanee  Review,  under  the 
title  **An  Academic  Sermon."— The  Chautauqau 
movemeDt  forms  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Paul 
X.  Pemrson  in  LipplncotVs  for  August. — President 
Charlw  F.  Thwiog  writes  in  the  North  American 
AtTjrir  for  July  on  **  College  Students  as  Thinkers." 
President  Thwing  suggests  that  the  acknowledged 
decline  in  the  ability  of  college  men  as  a  class  to 
carry  forward  the  labor  of  thinking  may  be  in  part 
doe  to  the  methods  of  the  fitting-schools,  which  are 
tempted  to  sacrifice  the  intellectual  power  of  think- 
ing fur  the  mere  gaining  of  facts  for  the  passing  of 
aaminationa.  Athletics  and  the  increased  luxury 
of  lodemie  life  may  tend  in  the  same  direction. 


Doubtless,  also,  the  elective  system  has  been  sadly 
abused  in  some  instances. 

ReIi|(ion  and  Theology.— A  remarkable  ac- 
count of  the  history  and  religion  of  the  Samaritans, 
written  by  Jacob,  son  of  Aaron,  High  Priest  of  the 
Samaritans  at  Shechem,  apiwars  in  the  current 
number  of  the  JiihUothcea  Sacra  (OI>erlin,  Ohio). 
The  history  is  edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  the 
Rev.  William  E.  liarton,  D.D.  This  paper  gives  the 
Samaritan's  argument  in  regard  to  the  original 
division  from  the  Jews. — In  the  same  quarterly,  Dr. 
S.  E.  Bishop,  writing  on  the  question  "Have  We 
Noah's  Log  Book  ?  "  contends  that  the  history  of  the 
Flood  as  given  in  Genesis  emlxxiies  a  literal  tran- 
script from  an  original  form  of  record  which  the 
commander  of  the  Ark  had  made  of  the  leading  in- 
cidents of  his  voyage.  In  other  words.  Dr.  Bishop 
holds  that  we  possess  an  actual  copy  of  parts  of 
Noah's  log-lK>ok,  as  written  not  less  than  four  thou- 
sand years  lx?fore  A])raham's  day. — In  the  Biltlical 
Witrhl  (University  of  Chicagu)  for  July,  Prof.  E. 
Washington  Hopkins  offers  a  serious  study  of  the 
message  of  Budilhism  to  Christianity,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  the  August  numlwr  with  an  estimate  of 
Buddhism  and  a  statement  of  its  message  to  Chris- 
tians.— To  the  Catholic  World  for  July  the  Rev. 
Patrick  J.  Ilealy,  D.I).,  contributes  *'A  Study  in 
Early  Christian  Apologetics." 

The  History  of  Our  Own  Times.— The  re- 
markable transformation  now  l)eing  wrought  in  the 
Chinese  Empire  is  the  subject  of  a  brief  article  in  the 
WorliVs  U'or/f  by  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  formerly 
president  of  the  Imperial  University  at  Peking. 
Newspapers  are  being  read  everywhere.  The  gov- 
ernment is  rapidly  pushing  its  railroa<l  construction 
and  opening  schools  and  post-oflfices  throughout  the 
empire.  The  anti- foreign  feeling  is  increa.sing,  al- 
though there  is  no  longer  a  lx)ycott  against  the 
United  States.—'*  The  SU)ry  of  Montana''— all  recent 
history— is  to  l)e  told  in  a  series  of  articles  by  C.  P. 
Connolly  in  McClure^H.  The  flr.st  article  appears  in 
the  August  number  and  descril)es  the  reign  of  law- 
lessness and  its  overthrow  by  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee. The  next  chapt<.»r  will  narrate  the  l)egin- 
nings  of  the  famous  "copper  war."— In  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  "Nicholas  Worth  "continues  his  entertain- 
ing "Autobiography  of  a  Southerner,"  describing 
conditions  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  in  the 
decades  immediately  following  the  Civil  War. 

Art  Notes. — The  work  of  Emil  Fuchs,  a  young 
Austrian  artist  who,  though  trained  as  a  sculptor, 
has  won  distinction  as  a  portrait  painter  in  London 
and  New  York,  is  the  subject  of  an  appreciation  by 
R.  H.  Titherington  in  MunHcy's  for  August.— In 
A  ppleton-s  Magazine  J  Russell  Sturgis  continues  his 
suggestive  comments  on  "Collecting:  The  Familiar 
Study  of  Works  of  Fine  Art."— That  excellent  art 
magazine,  Druath  and  Pencil  (Chicago),  gives  in 
its  July  number  sc*veral  articles  of  a  semi-popu- 
lar character,  among  which  we  note  particularly 
"Painters  of  Bavarian  and  Tyrolean  Types,"  by 
Arthur  G.  Byrns;  "Scotland's  Most  Distinctive 
School  of  Art,"  by  "M.  A  B.,"  and  an  anonymous 
contribution  on  "Posthun^ous  Glory  and  Profit  in 
Art." 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE   FOREIGN   REVIEWS. 


Ib80ii*8  Debt  to  France. — Mr.  William  Archer 
discusses  in  the  Fo?*t/ii{//i//]/ J?<'r£cit'  (London)  for 
July  Ibsen's  craftsmaushlp,  and  traces  the  influence 
on  liis  early  work  of  the  then  dominant  school  of  Eu- 
gene Scribe.  Excepting  his  three  dramas  in  verse, 
Mr.  Archer  traces  the  influence  of  Ibsen's  close  study 
of  some  seventy-flve  French  dramas  in  all  his  plays 
from  **  Lady  Inger"  right  down  to  *'  A  Doll's  House." 
Movement  is,  he  says,  the  secret  of  Isben's  theater, 
as  it  is  of  Scrilxj's,  but  the  movement  is  spiritual- 
instead  of  material.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  :  *'If 
I  were  asked  to  name  the  perfect  model  of  the  well- 
built  play  of  the  French  school,  I  should  not  go 
either  t<}  Augier  or  Sardou  for  an  example,  but  to 
]sl)en's  *  Pillars  of  Society.*  In  symmetrical  solidity 
of  construction,  complexity  combined  with  clearness 
of  mi^hanism,  it  seems  to  me  incomparable.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  I  should  call  it  by  far  the  least  iu- 
tvresting  of  all  the  works  of  his  maturity." 

The  Progress  of  Occult  Research.— Mr.  A. 

V.  Sinnetl's  article  on  this  subject  in  the  NiUi<nial 
Jievicw  (London)  for  July  is  one  that  every  one 
should  read  who  wishes  to  know  why  those  who  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  ordinary  *' Spiritualists" 
still  regard  occultism,  or  "higher  spiritualism,"  as 
of  sovereign  import-ance.  We  make  one  extract 
from  it:  **Ini-eality,  faith  play.s  no])artatall  in  the 
progress  of  occult  research.  Explanation  from  above 
must  Ixs  found  consonant  with  the  pupil's  reason  or 
he  is  emphatically  discouraged  from  <iccepting  it. 
Tlie  qualifled  pupil  must  verify  its  truth  for  himself 
Ih'fore  he  is  regarded  as  entitled  to  adopt  it  as  an 
article  of  Ix^lief.  Every  detail  of  occult  science 
hangs  together  in  one  stupendous  conaitenation. 
As  a  philosophy  of  life  occult  teaching  is  the  mo.st 
coherent  and  logical  system  by  which  human  think- 
ing htm  ever  beeu  enlightened.  But  it  would  be  as 
easy  to  embody  in  one  brief  review  a  complete  record 
of  all  that  has  been  accumulated  as  knowledge  by 
the  chemist  and  the  electrician  as  to  set  forth  the 
results  of  occult  research,  even  up  to  the  stage  of  its 
present  achievement." 

FreiK'li  Common  Sense. — Mr.  Ijanrencc  Jer- 
rold  writes  in  the  Conic inpornry  Review  (homhni) 
for  July  on  French  politics  and  the  French  jwople. 
In  France,  he  says,  politics  is  more  of  a  game  than 
in  England.  French  politicians  and  editors  by  no 
means  represent  the  sturdy  good  sense  of  the  French 
lieople.  He  sums  up  the  situation  by  saying :  *^  The 
French  have  always  been  a  level-headed  nation,  but 
they  have  never  yearned  for  a  quiet  life  so  earnestly 
as  to-day.  They  look,  not  coldly,  but  coolly,  on 
Russia,  awaiting  develojjments,  for  after  the  origi- 
nal fever  of  friendship  that  now  can  be  the  only 
business-like  attitude.  They  threw  over  ^I.  Del- 
cass6  because  he  Wiis  suspected  of  adventurousness 
in  his  policy.  Thoy  recovered,  by  an  admirable  re- 
call of  self-possession,  froni  the  three  week.s*  scare  of 
war  with  (lermany  a  year  ago.  After  mature  and 
at  flrst  c<x)l  consideration,  they  have  Anally  accepte<l 
the  entente  (.'onZ/tik',  which  has  Ihhmi  the  clearest 
sign,  in  international  affairs,  of  the  French  people^s 
common -sen.^c  policy."    Paul  Sabatier  discusses  re- 


ligious event-s  in  France  with  a  dash  of  Protestant 
acerbity.  The  victory  of  the  Bloc  was  the  victor}' 
of  the  principle  of  solidarity,  which  is  the  essence  of 
Frencli  Catholicism.  He  bears  witness  to  a  deeper 
intere^st-,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  in  religion,  and 
jubilates  over  the  enlightenment  of  the  younger 
priests. 

A  New  Germania  in  South  America. — Maj.- 
6en.  Sir  Alexander  Tulloch,  writing  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Cciitui-y  (London)  for  July  on  German  trade 
in  South  America,  reports:  *^ Brazil  is  gradually 
and  systematically  being  brought  under  German  in- 
fluence. It  will  never  be  under  the  Grerman  Govern- 
ment, but  a  new  Grermania,  free  and  unfettered  to 
advance  as  an  independent  nation,  will  in  due  time 
be  established  in  South  America,  and  in  a  way  with 
which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  cannot  interfere,  and  be- 
fore long  this  new  Grermania  will  be  in  a  position  to 
defy  such,  even  if  a  serious  attempt  were  made  to 
enforce  it." 

The  Secret  of  German  Success. — Dr.  Louis 
Elkind,  writing  in  the  Fortnightly  (London)  for 
July,  flnds  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Germany 
to  be  real,  and  not  merely  apparent.  As  causes  of 
her  unexampled  development  he  would  unhesitat- 
ingly put  patriotism  first ;  next,  education.  The 
pains  taken  to  master  foreign  languages  has,  he  con- 
siders, contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  German 
prosi^erity.  German  thoroughness  is  perhaps  more 
than  anything  else  the  cause  of  the  present  abound- 
ing prosperity.  To-day,  he  says,  Germany  is  the 
third  greatest  commercial  ix)wer  in  the  world,  press- 
ing closely  upon  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

The    Distribution    of   French   Wealth.— 

France  has  always  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
sound  country  financially.  The  long  French  stock- 
ing and  the  economy  of  the  people  are  proverbial, 
and  the  financial  genius  of  the  nation  has  been 
strikingly  shown  on  many  occasions.  But  how  is 
this  wealth  distributed  t  Who  are  the  owners  of  the 
metal  that  paid  the  Prussian  war  indemnity  and 
fattened  Mme.  Humbert  f  These  questions  are  con- 
sidered by  Vicomte  d'Avenel  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Revue  dea  Deux  Mowlea,  This  writer  says  that  the 
total  wealth  of  France  is  forty-seven  billion  dollars. 
Of  this  amount,  fourteen  billion  is  agricultural  land, 
eleven  billion  city  property,  and  about  twenty-two 
billion  personal  property.  Of  this  amonnty  only 
thirty-five  billion,  however,  is  subjected  to  the  in- 
heritance tax,  and  it  is  upon  the  official  returns  of 
this  tax  that  the-  author  bases  his  couclusions. 
After  comparing  the  latest  returns  with  those  of 
past  years,  M.  d'Avenel  concludes  that  since  the 
birth  of  the  third  republic  the  wealth  of  France  lias 
at  lea.st  doubled,  and  that  this  increase  has  been  doe 
essentially  to  the  development  of  modern  technical 
science,  as  well  as  to  the  spirit  of  initiative  which 
that  science  has  created.  "  Likewise,  compared  with 
the  past^  modern  wealth  is  socialized ;  the  people 
have  a  far  greater  share  in  the  goods  of  this  world 
than  was  the  case  formerly."    But  how  is  modsn 
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vmlth  ia  France  distributed  }*  Summarizing  M. 
(lArrQel's  loDg  discussion,  we  And  that  one-third  of 
rbetuial  adult  populatiou  of  France  dies  without 
aar  tr»tare  whatever.  The  remaining  two-tliirds 
nay  be  divided.— first,  into  4,000,000  citizens  who 
hirv  a  total  wealth  of  |^iu,0GO,00O,  or  $50  per  head  ; 
a.jiiUh^eiiizen.«  with  a  total  wealth  of  $900,000,000, 
I'f  ti^  {ler  head  ;  3.500.01)0  persons  with  a  total 
irwit h  of  ^ 40*). t  KX), f. W),  or  «y7U  per  heml .  These  t h ree 
eniupis  forinin*^  So  per  cent,  of  the  moneyed  popula- 
liuD.  have  thuj»  only  13  ikt  cent,  of  the  total  wealth. 
Tte  iitrxc  clu£^  is  compuse<l  of  1.473,000  individuals 
who  fi>'ie.'*.s.  in  total,  ^i,200,000,a)0,  or  $4,300  per 
braii:  in  the  next  grade  we  find  155,700  families 
wiih  HMiMnXKOiJO  ;  and  then  we  come  to  42,000 
fimiiie^  with  a  combined  wealth  of  $3,400,000,000. 
Tte  last  three  of  the  above  groups  have  42  per  cent. 
*jf  the  Latiunai  wealth,  although  they  form  only  14 
ya  cciit,  of  the  capitalist  class.  And  if  we  take  the 
eotirv  «ix  groups  we  find  that  they  total  99X  I>er 
wnt.  of  the  French  capitalist  clasH,  with  but  55  per 
ltd!,  uf  the  nat  ion.'il  wealt  h.  The  remaining  wealth 
lo  OTaed  by  95.tKiO  families,  or  1  per  cent,  of  the 
api:a:irt  class,  with  $15,700,000,000.  But  here  the 
dM>iou  U  alsMi  verj-  nnecjual,  since  fur  54,000  of  these 
Isa.iatw  the  total  wealth  is  $3,900,000,1X10,  while  for 
iM^the  total  is $2. N  10,000,000,  or  over  $1,000,000 each. 

The  Man  on  the  Cover  of  "  Blackwood^s.** 

-Will)  is  the  griui  old  fellow  looking  out  at  the 

wcrW  from  the  cover  of  Bln4:kwood'8  Afngazinef 

ChrUtopber  North,  Konie  have  guessed  ;  Dr.  Maginn, 

'rtiitTs:  tbe  Eitrick  Shepherd,  others.  "  The  Founder 

»f  tht'  Hou.se **  is  anot  her  guens.    The  opening  paper 

ij  JJIiKiciriKKTff  this  month  tells  not  only  who  he  is 

bat  what  manner  of  man  he  was.    And  since  Mr. 

Chwl*^  Whililey  is  the  writer,  his  good  wor«ls  need 

biiliii>ii  trom  any  one.   George  Buchanan  **  was  once 

uuiTrrsally  bf  lieve<l  to  Ik*  t  lie  greatest  man  of  letters 

Ki-rUirQ  iu  Scotland,  and  who,  even  though  he  has 

outiivtd  bi^  ^lury,  <leqierve,s  all  the  respect  that  can 

Uj-'iiuWQLim  on  this  the  four-hundredth  anniver- 

Kin  of  hi§  birth.''    He  w<as  born  in  1506,  of  a  Scotch 

tauilr,  of  course.     He  was  a  scholar  in  a  time  when 

Mb..*jirsa}ip  was  rewardetl  by  "toil,  envy,  want,  the 

pAiros.  uid  the  jail.'*    He  traveled  much,  and  had 

L-iaiiyiMl venturer :  and  there  is  much  reason  to  think 

tUt  be  aud  Rabelais,  to  whom  Mr.  Whibley  thinks 

li«  rnay  be  likened  more  than  to  any  other  man,  were 

iu^^UAiQti^d.    He  wrote  much,  his  bestrknown  work 

now  btiug  his  pantphrase  of  the  Psalms  in  Latin. 

Mxift  bis  death,  like  RabeUis,  "  he  passed  into  a 

'iny:iA  of  infamy  and  contempt.  He  became  the  hero 

I'f  tt  ciiapbook,  the  protagonist  in  many  a  foolish 

birtt."  Yet "  t»o  grave  a  scholar  was  he,  so  elegant  a 

P^  tbtt  be  can  wear  the  foors  cap  and  jingle 

tht  tQiA\  hkfWs  in  the  ears  of  the  people  without 

plocking  a  leaf  from  liis  crown  of  glory,  without  be- 

^rnirching  by  a  single  blot  the  white  shield  of  his 

fame.' 

A  Japanefie  View  of  Why  Japan  Defeated 

^■■i«.-An  iutereating  addition  to  the  many  arti- 
cltsappeariuicin  WcHtern  periodicals  attempting  to 
*^  forth  the  caw^s  of  Japan*s  victory  in  her  recent 
virvitb  Russia  is  aapplied  by  a  Japanese  monthly 
""fffiiie  (the  Shin-JToiViM  —  New  Review-Tof  To- 
Uoi-  Tht  writer,  who  fa  a  certain  Profeaaor  Takar 


kusu,  of  the  Tokio  Imperial  University,  has  recently 
returned  to  Japan  from  a  tour  of  England.  During 
the  war  with  Russia,  Professor  Takakusu  was  the 
guest  of  Baron  Suyematsu,  the  well-known  Japanese 
diplomat  and  author.  Commenting  on  the  wonder 
expressed  by  individuals  over  Japan's  victory  and 
over  her  other  than  military  triumphs,  this  Japanese 
writer  asks,  "How  is  it  that  the  Japanese  people, 
which  shows  no  decided  superiority  when  examined 
as  individuals,  still  achieves  a  result  that  perhaps  no 
Western  nation  couhl  have  achieved?"  The  secret, 
according  to  this  Japanese  profes.sur,  is  not  to  be 
found  iu  the  general  education  of  the  Japanese,  nor 
in  their  warlike  record  in  the  past.  The  real  truth 
lies,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  fundamental  organization 
of  the  Japanese  as  a  nation,  and  primarily  in  the  fam- 
ily structure  of  Japanese  society.  "Our  great  victory 
chiefiy  depends  up4»n  the  family  standard,  as  opposed 
to  that  of  the  individual  unit,  upon  which  our  nation 
is  based.  In  Western  countries,  society  is  organized 
according  to  the  individualistic  principle,  and  actions 
are  regulated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual. 
To  rear  children  and  educate  them  is  simply  the 
parents'  duty,  and  when  grown  up  Western  stand- 
ards do  not  hold  the  boys  responsible  for  the  support 
and  well-being  of  their  parents.  The  greatest  in- 
equality is  noticeable  among  members  of  the  same 
family.  One  brother  may  ))e  a  millionaire,  while 
another  starves  in  a  garret.  The  central  idea  of 
Western  civilization  is  the  individual.  This  results 
very  often  in  selfishness,— criminal  selfishness.  It 
is  a  standard  that  would  |)ermit  of  the  sale  of  ships 
to  the  enemies  of  one's  country  or  furnishing  them 
with  provisions  for  the  sake  of  good  business."  With 
the  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  the  family  is  the 
standard,  each  memlx;r  being  not  only  comi)elle<i  to 
help  his  relatives,  but  willing  to  do  so.  "  The  inter- 
est and  glory  of  the  family  is  place<i  in  the  holiest 
shrine  of  our  consideration.  The  imi)erial  family 
stands  at  the  head  of  millions  of  other  familie.s,  and 
has  done  so  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  dynas- 
ties. All  Jai)an  is  one  big  family.  Patriotism,  unity, 
secrecy,— all  these  are  nothing  but  the  outcome  of 
this  system  of  ours,  a  system  unique  in  the  world." 

Japanese  University  Methods.— Count  Oku- 
ma  publishes  an  article  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Japanese  review  Kyoiku-Kal  which  incidentally 
throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  methods  of  Jap- 
anese university  instruction.  Nothing  less  inde- 
pendent can  well  be  imagined  than  a  state  university 
as  conceived  by  its  Japanese  founders,  and  though 
Count  Okuma  appears  as  the  defender  of  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  the  need  of  a  drastic  reform  is  appar- 
ent. Says  the  count :  "  In  endeavoring  to  maintain 
a  paramount  influence  over  professors  and  students 
in  the  university  the  government  sought  U)  make  of 
instruction  a  political  instrument  to  further  the 
cause  of  enlightenment  and  progress  according  to 
modern  notions.  Evil  arose  under  these  conditions, 
from  the  growth  of  i>olitical  parties ;  as  each  party 
succeeded  to  power  a  different  tone  temixired  the 
course  of  instruction  laid  duwn,  instruction  becom- 
ing, consequently,  official,  inasmuch  as  it  was  based 
entirely  on  the  subjection  of  the  students'  minds  to 
the  political  principles  prevailing  at  the  moment." 
Count  Okuma  endeavors  to  refute  the  charges  of 
political  abuse  brought  against  the  authorities,  and 
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foreshailow-s  at  the  same  time,  iniportaut  reforms 
which  are  under  consideration,  by  which  a  greater 
latitude  will  be  given  the  real  universitj'  heads. 
While  he  maintains  that  Japan  has  nothing  to  learn 
from  other  civilized  powers  in  the  matter  of  public 
education,  he  admits  that  contact  with  intellectual 
America  has  rendered  precious  services  to  Japan. 

Public  Kducation  in  Peru. —  The  Oaceta 
ConicrciaU  of  Linui,  prints  a  pessimistic  editorial 
on  the  condition  of  primary  instruction  in  that 
country,  ciiUed  out  by  the  recent  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Primary  Instruction  to  the  minister  of 
education.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  the  decree 
establishing  a  state  normal  school  has  been  of  little 
value,  as  there  are  neither  funds  nor  instructors 
sufficient  to  make  the  course  a  good  one.  Beyond 
that,  the  organization  of  the  system  of  primary  in- 
struction is  faulty,  there  are  no  paid  suj)erintend- 
ents  or  inspectors,  and  there  is  little  attempt  at 
uniformity  or  unity  of  programme,  etc.  The  last 
item  in  this  arraignment  is  the  statement  that  the 
material  equipment  of  the  schools  is  lamentably 
inadequate,  the  schoolteachers  receive  miserable 
salaries,  and  the  schools  are  held  in  unhygienic 
buildings,  with  none  of  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
modern  instruction.  So  much  from  the  .report  to 
the  government.  The  editorial  then  goes  on  to  sny 
that  the  entire  trouble  comes  from  quite  inadequate 
funds  for  public  instruction.  Out  of  a  school  popu- 
lation from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age  of  851,484, 
only  117,(516  are  given  any  education  at  all,  or  only 
H3  per  cent.  How,  asks  the  newspaper,  can  Peru 
ever  take  anything  but  a  secondary  part  in  the  con- 
cert of  nations  with  such  a  condition  of  things  .* 

An  Italian  Woman-Philanthropist.— From 

a  country  and  a  i)eriod  where  one  would  scarcely 
look  for  advanced  femininity  comes  an  account  of 
the  life  of  a  woman  in  public  activity  quite  as  re- 
markable as  any  that  have  been  brought  out  by  our 
modern  times.  The  A' r/ova  ^?itoZo(//a  publishes  a 
brief  biographical  notice  of  Signora  Laura  Solera- 
Man  tegazza,  who  died  in  1873,  before  the  era  of 
"public  women,"  but  with  a  long  list  of  beneficent 
activities  back  of  her,  known  and  highly  honored  by 
Italians,  usually  so  reluctant  to  grant  merit  t^ 
women  who  engage  in  public  enterprises.  She  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  struggle  for  independence,  and 
(jarilmhii  expressed  himself  many  times  as  to  the 
great  value  she  had  l)een  to  the  cause.  At  the  same 
time,  she  engaged  in  various  sociological  works.  In 
1850  she  founded  an  asylum  for  infants  and  a  mater- 
nity institute.  In  1862  she  organized  the  General 
As.sociation  of  Working-women,  one  of  the  first  of 
its  kind,  which  is  flourishing  now.  In  1870  she 
l)egan  the  School  for  Women's  Professions,  which 
has  had  so  great  an  influence.  As  a  mother,  as  a 
patriot,  as  a  philanthropist,  no  modern  scieutiflc- 
ally  trained  woman  has  surpassed  the  tender  wis- 
dom of  her  life.  Her  grave  is  to  this  day  covere<l 
with  flr)wers  by  poor  and  unknown  women  who  feel 
themselves  her  beneficiaries. 

Will  China  Copy  the  Code  Napoleon?— In 

a  spirit  of  true  eclecticism,  the  Chinese  imperial 
commission,  now  studying  in  Europe,  has  been  pick- 
ing out  what  seemed  to  it  best  and  most  adapts- 


able  for  the  welfare  of  China  in  the  legislative  and 
admini-strative  machinery  of  the  governments  of  the 
white  nations.  The  investigations  of  the  commisp 
sioners  are  devoted  more  particularly  to  industrial, 
municipal,  and  hygienic  conditions,  the  total  result 
of  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  imperial  consider* 
ation  in  Peking.  A  member  of  the  staff  of  the  III- 
dipcndance  Beige  ( Brussels)  obtained  an  expreitsion 
of  his  views  from  the  president  of  the  commissioii, 
who  said  :  "  Relatively  little  of  the  governmental 
machinery  that  operates  in  European  countries ooold 
ever  be  applicable  to  China,  no  matter  at  what  stags 
of  it.s  future  development.  We  cannot  impress  it  too 
emphatically  on  other  races  that  the  entire  peopleof 
China,  supported  by  the  Intellect uaLs,  are  deter- 
mined that  China  shall  never  denationalize  herself 
by  adopting  institutions  which  may  undermine 
the  principle  involved  in  the  motto  *  China  for  the 
Chine.se.'  What  has  left  the  deei)est  impression  on 
our  minds  in  Europe  is  the  magnificent  code  of 
laws  which  obtains  in  France,  and  the  beneflcenoe 
of  its  operation.  Its  clearness,  its  jirecision,  the 
methodical  spirit  that  governed  its  conception,  the 
simplicity  of  its  divisions, — everything  isof  aht^ 
.•icientiflc  order.  We  are  in  a  position  to  say  that  in 
a  very  short  time  something  closely  analogous  to  the 
Co<ie  Napoleon  will  be  adopted  in  China.  In  otker 
countries  we  found  excellent  codes;  to  us  tbcj 
seemed,  however,  rather  collections  of  laws,  not  at  all 
possessed  of  the  distinctive  advantage  of  the  French 
code— of  generalizing  and  analyzing  at  one  and  the 
same  time."  , 

Can  Earthquakes  Be  Predicted  ?— A  writer 
in  the  Revue  SciciUffique  (Paris)  believes  they  can, 
or,  rather,  that  in  the  not  very  far  distant  futui* 
earthquake  forecasts  will  be  possible.    Two  circom- 
stances  simplify  the  subject.    We  are  to  remember, 
first  of  all,  that  earthquakes  of  any  violence  occor 
only  in  a  certain  well-defined  area.    In  the  next 
place,  all  the  seismographic  records  of  the  past  Un 
years  indicate— so  far  as  they  have  been  collated— a 
distinct  periodicity  in  the  energy  of  the  terrestrial 
crust.    Dr.  F.  de  Montessus  de  Ballore,  whose  re- 
cently published  work  on  earthquakes  is  rated  TBiy 
highly  by  the  Revue  ScU'ntl/iqu€j  confirms  theie 
generalizations.    He  thinks  that  earthquakes  will 
in  time  be  predicted  with  the  accuracy  of  astronomy 
in  foretelling  the  transits  of  Venus.    But  it  m^ 
be  necessary  to  wait  many  years  for  the  reqaiilla 
calculations  and  deductions,  which  will  be  bSHt 
upon  theinterprctatiiif;^  of  se ism ogmph leal  rt^ooc^  J 
Seismologists  Ijere  and  there  think  they  har<*  lli«J 
key  to  the  riddle  in  the  distribution  and  ix^ritKlIcitf  I 
of  sun-spots.     Suii'hpots  vary  in  fitquency  aud  iHn-| 
tribution  on  the  buii^h  surface  in  n  ppriod  nvcrHj^in^  j 
a  little  more  than  elevi^u  3^earB-   The  grt^t  vibrjiiionji  i 
which  are  said  to  agitate  the  sun  are  believed  to  pje- 
tend  to  the  earth  in  a  nodts  dki^-tty  counc^tod  wttil  I 
a  seismic  cycle.    Thia  (leiHiiiic  t-yi-le  Jh  undott^mjitwil 
as  yet.    It  remaiti«i  f or  iseUmoIogiMtM  mu\  ivritmnmuvn } 
to  collate  the  two  seij  of  reoord?*  bearing  upon  I 
twin  subjecti,.   The  result  may  be  a  scientiltc  « 
of  forecasting  earthquakes. 

The  Wicked   nutterenp.— A   lott^  ArtlrfiT 
the  Ijtmdon  Field  isdi'vatieil  i<i  fdiowiiig  how  J 
and  wholly  objectifir-''^' — "* — * — ' 
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Tbe  writer,  commenting  on  the  fiict  that  this  flower 
li  very  pleniUul  in  KngJu-nd  during  th*i  pt^p^ent 
stKminer,  Inments  that  there  m  ''im  kuovvu  upeciflc 
meUiod  of  tTeattnent  which  the  farmer  tnay  a<:)opt 
foriU  sappreasioo/*  A  proposal  Uj  employ  the  ajj- 
petltft  of  turkeys  for  its  suppression  Is  difseouragetl 
by  tbe  rUld  with  the  remark  that  ^'this  aysteui 
could  ooty  be  applicable  on  a  limited  scale,  for  if  it 
were  to  become  geoeral  a  grent  part  of  the  country 
would  be  devoid  to  the  precarious  pursuit  of  turkey- 
ttttriGg.''  On  the  whole,  however,  ia  the  cgumient 
of  L^ndoii  Public  Opinion^  in  the  contei^t  of  farmer 
T*.  buttercup  the  iui partial  mind  la  inclined  to  l>*ick 
the  buttercup.  **  It  is  obtrusive  and  it  is  a  nuiKance, 
— 4WQ  qoalities  which  always  make  for  i^unrivaL" 
The  buttercup  belongs  to  &  family  of  rather  dis- 
itgrvt^ble  plants^  They  are  all  acrid  and  hitteiv  aud 
coiHe  of  them  wofwe.  One  of  the  faTnlly  produces  a 
Juice  which  wiw  used  to  poisoo  arrovv-point.^.  An- 
Cither,  rejoictnif  tu  the  apt  name  of  *^  Hanuncidu*^ 
cotl^mttiA"  C*the  rancul  ranunculus ''),  was  anri 
^erhapM  still  Is  uaetl  by  beggars  in  England  to  prb> 
dure  hunters  and  fiUjwFfleial  fM^re-*  to  excitei  the  cnni- 
iM^M&iop  and  benefactions  of  the  charitable.  *Uo 
fAct^  tlie  buttercup  i^  a  criminal  of  a  cdminal  fam- 
tly.  Bat,  aa  the  wicked  too  often  are,  it  is  uiideni- 
AbljT  pwpoiiatiaiiug.  If  it  were  eliminat^l,  if  nur 
mcftdows  became  the  home  of  nothing  but  vitrue 
md  iiouri<vbing  |rra^»ses  they  would  be  much  Ic^s 
food  lo  Iciok  at  than  they  are  now,  spangled  witii 
the  golden  flowern  of  the  wicked.  In  fact,  If  the 
wicked  were  all  gone  the  meadows  might  be  a  trifle 
dulL  And  that^  fjerhap^s  is  au  allegory,  too.  Thertj 
U,  bowe¥er,  no  ciiu^  for  despondency-  Neither 
from  the  meadows  nor  the  world  are  the  wickt^ 
likely  to  be  eliminated  5u»t  yet.*' 

Tbe  Modern  atitl  Sanitary  HoTae* — In  Italia 

iMod^nui  h»  aji  iUustrateil  article  ou  the  rt!nio<lel- 
ing  of  Home.  It  is  characteristic  of  modern  Italian 
tetffl*^"'^^"^  that  little  hee<i  in  t-akeu  of  sentimeDtal 
CO f  I  -  .  ^  aljout  an t  i q ue  or  med ie  val  Ro m e  and 

tht  u  .  ^.ion  of  picturesque  or  famous  buildiiigs 
irtvutred  in  the  modern iTiat ion  of  the  ancient  city. 
Th**  wtit^T  of  the  article,  SIgnor  Ruggiero  Bacci, 
S4jcihk«  of  new  and  airy  quarters,  of  up-to-dat«  tetje- 
mrtit' houses  accommodating  with  comfort  many 
families  w-od  of  eostly  oew  government  huiklingH 
with  all  theeothosiasm  of  an  inhabitant  of  a  booming 
capital  of  one  of  our  Western  States,  lodged,  it !» 
ckLeftywitb  Rome  as  the  capital  city  of  a  great  mud- 
«m  ttfttioQ  tliat  he  eoncems  him.>«el  f.  This  i^^  the  F»ec- 
oed  atpoos  movement  toward  a  modartiisiLtion  of 
Rome,  tbe  flr^  baying  beeu  checked  midway  by  the 
gf«at  fiuanciaJ  crisis  of  tlie  yearn  1S80-6&.  At  that 
tiiiic  €!Ofi«tntctIon  was  stopped  short,  and  ruins  of 
Iialf4mf  It  apartment-houses  stood  for  years  side  by 
ilde  with  ruins  of  Roman  bathi»  and  t<;mpleH.  Now, 
ho/mwime,  bmlldjug  has  started  up  agidn^  ba^teued  by 
tlb^Tcfj  rmpid  growth  of  the  population,  and,  JudK- 
lug  irtmt  thm  ^tateuients  of  the  article  and  the 
pi|»0togm|iliii  reproduced,  Rome  is  booming  like  a 
pFO^perttuB  and  new  Westjem  town.  Large  public 
b«]kUo|pi  are  being  planned,  and  elaborate  new 
I  and  driven ;  but  more  important  than 
and  destined  to  change  more  decidedly  the 
■Afictof  tile  city  than  aoythiog  else,  are  tbe  project h 
l9  «9i«  up  turn  «tif«eta-    Through  th^  most  thickly 


t>opnIrtted  parts  of  the  city,  traversed  hitherto  only 
by  tbc  tiarrowcHt  and  most  tortuous  of  medieval 
street^*,  are  to  be  cnt  broad,  modern^  well-paved 
iitraight  thorn  ugh  fares  giving  ea^iy  communication 
between  quarters  of  tbe  city  that  have  beeu  practi- 
cally remote  from  one  another.  An  interesting  epi- 
?7C»de  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  famous  Piazza 
Venecia  is  told,  which  may  l>e  commended  tcr  the 
atteufion  of  American  builders  and  architectH.  In 
order  to  enlari^e  th«  piazza,  the  Torlouia  Palace  was 
torn  down  and  the  building  erecteil  In  its  place  lo- 
cated considerably  back  of  the  original  mta.  Thiu 
madw  it  face  the  beautiful  Yene?/ia  Palace,  datitjg 
from  tlie  seventeenth  century,  and  it  was  felt  that 
tbe  new  edifice  «^hould  harmonize  with  the  archl- 
t^'Cture  of  the  older  building.  The  result  is  tui  oltice 
building  fulfllliug  all  tbe  desires  of  modern  businei^A 
men  which  at  the  j^ame  time  carries  out  tbe  digni- 
lied  architectural  atmosphere  of  tbe  *Miuare. 

A  New  Tbcory  ijf  the  OHirlii  ol'  Yellow 
Fevitp, — Dr.  Heb,  writing  In  the  lllu.Htrated  GfrnniU 
review  UmmehtiH  (Fninkfort-on-th«-Mainj,  reviews 
a  book  recently  publisbed  (in  the  Portnguese  hm- 
gnage }  by  a  Gerj nan  sci e o  ti st  in  Bra k i  1.  This  \v ri ter, 
Dr.  rC.  Uoldi,  of  ParA,  declares  that  of  the  nmre  thun 
three  buiidre*!  different  varieties  of  mosquito  forty- 
nine  lieloiig  to  Europe,  eighty-weven  to  Africa,  ninety- 
four  to  Asia,  thirty-eightto  Australia,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  elevt^n  to  America.  Only  three  of  thene 
varii^ties  are  in  any  special  way  connected  with  dan- 
gerous, CO  1 1  tagi  ous,  o  r  in  f  ecti  o  us  d  i  sea-^en .  Dr.  Gold  i 
holds  tlint  yellow  fever  is  not  <^u^e<l  by  Iwicteria, 
but  by  a  poison  contftined  In  the  j*alivft  of  one  variety 
of  mosquito.  Thisi  vuriety  bitej!i  only  in  daytime, 
and  with  eiich  bit«  InjectF^  a  certain  sntall  qtmntity 
of  poiKont>us  wiliva  that  affects  the  liver  at  once.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  and  oitVinary  precjiutiona 
ftgainnt  contagion  through  this  at;ency  (deijt ruction 
of  the  eggSj  reraoval  of  stagimnt  water,  protection 
by  screeuts  Aiid  ao  forth),  Dr.  Ooldi  recommends  as 
an  experiment  the  extraction  of  the  polsou  from  the 
mosquito's  gland,  to  be  nsed  na  a  serum.  In  com- 
menting? on  this  theory,  Dr.  Reh  declares  himself  in 
favor  of  a  detailed  experiment  along  these  lines. 

One  CurlouH  Form  of  Spanisti  ElmlKrattoii. 

—In  Numfnt  Ttemptf  n.  member  of  tbe  Inatitut*  for 
^ktcial  Reforms  writer  of  a  curious  and  little-known 
branch  of  emigration  nnd  pointii  out  the  dauger.H  to 
Spaniards  In  New  York  City,  asking  that  a  society 
for  their  protection  be  formed,  on  the  lines  of  thoHo  , 
protecting  Italians  and  other  nationalities.  The  I 
coast  jaipnlation  of  the  provinceof  Galiciahas  falko 
into  the  way,  when  the  autumn  rains  come  or  when 
woi'k  is  hard  to  obtain,  of  getting  ixisitiona  on  tbe 
various  trannatlantlc  steamerii  which  touch  at  Gall- 
clan  portM.  As  these  workers  art*  i^upposed  always 
to  return  to  *Spaiti,  they  htive  never  Ijctn  tiiken  into 
con^if deration  wlieu  emigration  has  l>een  Udked  of, 
althongh  ttie  actnal  number  who  thus  leave  Spain 
is  quite  cx^nsjiderable^  They  didj  indeed,  return  for- 
merly, almt>st  without  exception,  buildiujs^  housea 
and  buying  land  with  the  proceeits  of  the  three  or 
fi>nr  years' service :  but  the  prejiient  article  sta,tea  that 
on  landing  In  New  York  they  are  often  drawn  Into 
tbe  net  of  the  padrone  system  and  are  forced  into  an 
exile  only  half  voluntary,  licing  u^^etl  greatly  in  the 
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sweat-shops  on  account  of  their  industry,  strength, 
and  sobriety.  The  author  calls  attention  to  the 
well-known  American  principle  of  forcing  immi- 
grants to  American  modes  of  life  and  thougltt,  and 
remarks  that  such  lingerers  on  American  shores 
soon  become  lost  both  to  their  religion  and  their  na- 
tion. They  also  suffer  greatly  in  the  crowded  tene- 
ment^ in  a  life  wholly  unsuited  to  their  tempera- 
ment. It  is  urged  that  the  Spanish  Government 
take  some  action  in  the  matter  to  keep  and  protect 
these  hanly  sons  of  the  sea  from  the  grasping  and 
mercenary  Yankees. 

Can  Mount  Everest  Be  Climbed  ? — A  na- 
ture writer,  Mr.  George  B.  Abraham,  contributes  to 
the  Pan  MaU  Miujiizlnc  an  article  on  "The  Highest 
Climbs,"  in  which  he  declares  that  it  is  the  vastness 
of  the  Himalayas  and  the  inaccessibility  of  even  the 
bases  of  the  highest  peaks  that  makes  their  conquest 
almost  impossible.  Mount  Everest  is  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles  from  Khatmandu,  the  capital  of 
Nep41,  and  tliis  is  the  nearest  civilized  place  to  its 
Imse.  Nep&l  at  present  is  a  prohibited  province,  and 
therefore  it  is  still  impossible  to  take  barometrical 
and  boiling-point  measurements  of  the  supposed 
loftiest  peak  on  the  globe.  The  mostaccessil)le  part 
and  the  best  starting-place  for  mountaineering  is 
Darjiling;  and  Kangchenjunga,  the  third  highest 
mountain,  is  about  forty-five  miles  distant.  Kabru 
is  the  only  peak  that  has  yet  been  climbed^  and  even 
the  last  fifty  feet  proved  too  much.  This  is  the  high- 
est climb  yet  made,  the  climber,  Mr.  W.  W.  (iraham, 
making  the  ascent  with  two  Swiss  guides.  The 
party  felt  no  discomfort  from  the  rarity  of  the  air 

The  Tercentenary  of  Cornel  lie.— Pierre  Cor- 
nell le,  the  great  French  dramatist,  was  born  at 
Kouen,  on  June  6,  1606,  and  the  tercentenary  anni- 
versary of  his  birth  is  celebrated  in  several  maga- 
zines. An  interesting  article  on  Cornell le  has  been 
contributed  to  the  Deutsche  Hundschaii  by  Hein- 
rich  Morf.  Corneille  is  best  known  by  his  tragi- 
comedy "The  Cid."  The  story  is  based  on  Guillem 
de  Castro^s  drama  "  Las  Morcedades  del  Cid  "  (1612),  a 
sort  of  dramatized  biography  of  the  Spanish  national 
hero  Kodrigo,  from  the  day  of  his  knightly  deed  at 
Burgos  to  his  marriage  eighteen  months  later  with 
Chim^ne,  or  Jimena,  daughter  of  the  Count  Gormaz, 
whom  he  had  slain  in  combat.  Corneille  cut  out  the 
epic  parts,  and  selected  for  his  subject  the  conflict 
between  love  and  duty  in  the  hearts  of  the  Cid  and 
Chim^ne,  making  out  of  the  dramatic  biography  of 
a  national  hero  a  drama  of  young  love.  The  play, 
when  it  was  performed  in  January,  1637,  called  forth 
the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  *^  beau  com  me  le  Cid  " 
became  a  common  expression.  The  Academy,  bow- 
ever,  was  very  hostile,  and  a  fierce  dispute  arose, 
but  the  censure  of  the  Academy  had  no  effect  on  the 
popular  enthusiasm.  After  writing  a  number  of 
other  plays,  some  of  whicii  did  not  meet  with  suc- 
cess, Corneille  ceased  to  write  for  the  stage  for  some 
time,  and  in  1651  we  find  him  busy  with  a  verse  trans- 


lation of  the  "Imitation  of  Christ,"  the  paiaphrase 
extending  to  over  thirteen  thousand  verses.  In  165<) 
his  drama  "  (Edipe  "  api>cared,  and  this  was  follovvtMl 
by  ten  other  dramas  in  the  next  fifteen  years.  Ht* 
died  in  1684.  Herr  Morf  compares  Corneille  with 
Racine.  Neither  the  scenic  nor  the  p.sychological 
art  of  Corneille,  he  says,  is  striking.  He  does  not 
txilong  to  the  great  poets.  lie  is  at  his  best  in  deal- 
ing with  the  heroism  of  fiery  youth,  as  in  the  Cid, 
and  it  is  not  as  a  poet  who  has  created  abiding  pic- 
tures of  men  and  life,  but  as  tlie  poetical  rhetorician 
of  heroism,  that  he  lives  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen to-day.  La  Hcvnc,  also,  commemorates  by 
a  short  article,  in  whicli  M.  Gaston  Vincent  quotes 
an  unpublislied  letter  and  poem  which  he  attributes 
to  Corneille,  while  the  Mcrcurc  tie  France  contains 
an  interesting  article  on  Corneille  and  Paris.  The 
scenes  of  several  of  Corneille's  plays  are  laid  at 
Pari.s,  and  idmile  Magne,  the  writer  of  this  article, 
dealsi  with  the  Place  lloyale  and  the  Palais  de 
J  ustice. 

The   liOt   of  the   French    Miner.  — In   two 

numbers  of  the  Rcviic  de  Purln^  M.  Francois 
Simiand  treats  of  the  condition  of  French  mine 
workers.  Public  indignation,  says  this  writer,  is 
always  vented  against  insufficient  precautions  and 
inhumane  economies  which  have  fatal  results  but 
public  feeling  takes  on  another  tone  when  the  vic- 
tims are  the  victims  of  their  lal>or.  The  work  of 
civilization  may  bring  its  risks,  but  every  means 
should  be  applied  to  reduce  those  ri.sks.  We  little 
know  what  a  mine  is  like  and  wliat  is  the  life  of  a 
miner,  and  we  are  surprised  to  learn  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  workers  in  mines  are  not 
miners  at  all.  Out  of  171,0^10  workers  in  the  French 
coal  mines  in  1904,  11, (KK)  were  boys  from  thirteen  to 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  9,4(K)  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen,  and  6,100  were  women  or  girls,  so  that 
only  145,100  were  men  over  eight^H?n.  The  miner 
has  had  to  work  hard  to  have  fixed  hours  of  lalx>r, 
but  his  wages  seem  to  be  anything  but  .st-able. 
Every  time  there  is  a  new  settlement  as  to  wages  he 
is  at  the  mercy  of  a  power  against  which,  in  his 
isolation,  he  can  do  nothing.  But  it  is  not  only 
with  reference  to  his  wages  and  the  conditions  of 
his  work  that  he  feels  the  weight  of  a  disUmt  anony- 
mous power  in  relation  to  which  his  personal  desires 
and  legitimate  indei)endence  as  an  individual  count 
absolutely  for  nothing.  The  miner  population  is 
more  isolated  than  any  other.  The  ]>eople  are 
massed  together  in  great  dwellings  in  artificial  cities 
close  to  their  work,  and  it  is  difiicult  or  inipo.Hsible 
for  the  miner  to  have  the  feeling  of  Ixfing  at  home 
at  the  end  of  the  day  from  the  interference  of  his 
employer.  His  house  belongs  to  the  company,  he 
burns  the  coal  of  the  company,  the  doct^ir  and  the 
chemist  lielong  to  the  company,  his  children  are 
taught  in  the  .schools  of  the  com[>any  l)efore  taking 
up  the  work  in  the  mine,  and  the  women  and  girls 
all  .serve  the  company.  Even  the  church  l)elongs  to 
the  company. 
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CO^ITRIBUTIONS  TO  HISTORY, 

THE  Hon.  D.  S.  Alexiinrier,  who  repre^enls  the 
Tblfty-eiith  New  York  District  in  the  fiHtioiml 
loii^ie  of  B«TJre?*iit4ittres,  has  written  a  political 
buHofy  of  I  he  State  t^f  New  York  tloWD  tiO  the  out- 
.  of  the  Civil  War  (Holt).     Mr.  Alexamler  has 
[iefi  in  fODdeimiiig  the  narrative  into  twovol- 
tTnei^r  and  an- 


liotiiiGe^    t  hat  he 
bope^  to  complete 
fthe   work    in    one 
itkiiiAlroUiitiet 
Mn^Q^  the    hii^ 
^■tofy  dttwu   to  the 
^Mr««r  1896k   A  n  |~  one 
^B«t  all  familiar  wiUi 
^p  the  hii^tory  of  pnr- 
^^l|-  politics   in   the 
Etspire  St3te  will 
appndate  th'<  'li^ 
flraltievthat 
la  Uve  path    .f 
hlitorlati   vrho  at- 
tcntpta  to  tr«ce  the 
f«rtional    mtive- 
ii^iit«  and  follow 
ihe  pergonal  for- 
tunes of  itidivtdual 
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Iflndefs  froia  th«  davH  of  the  Clintons  to  thos^e  of 
itrlo'w  W«?t?d  and  Horace  Greeley.  In  the  ear- 
Ikr  dw:»de*  of  the  State's  historj'  «veii  more  than  in 
rturetit  tim«=9^  thi^  p  4  it  real  c»ontest^  were  largely  fac- 
r  Moreover^  the  personal  qualiUea  of 

.  l^r^  have  always  had  a  determining 
inn  u*.'ni  I*  Hi  ,\>w  York'fi  political  contest?!.  An  intel- 
tIftBtimrveyof  New  York  politico  must  therefore 
he  to  li  great  eiet4.«nt  biogrnphical.  In  the  main,  Mr 
Alcxmd^r  ha*  succeeded  well  in  presenting  the  per- 
^0lliii«*i«'«  '>^'a  have  figured  connpicuomsly  in  New 
YoT  I  He  has  made  a  readable  record  of 

•hsii        _        irly  be  called  the  mo^t  entertaining 
KUifj  <»f  ^tate  politico  in  American  histoty. 

Mr.  Panl  Inland  R  a  worth,  lecturer  fit  history  at 
Colombia  UnitrerHity,  ha^  written  an  account  of 
"Tlie  Hayw-Tilrlen  Disputed  Presidential  Election 
of  187^"  tCleTclaad  :  Tlie  Burrows  Brothers  Corn- 
pan  jV  Tkb  k  a  complete  record  of  what  the  writer 
!»*»  AS  •*  the  mo^t  remarkable  electoral  contro- 
ij  in  the  history  of  popular  goTemment.'^  The 
in  fmr^  upon  the  debates  in  Congreas,  the  evi- 
^caee  gar  berrr}  by  various  investigating  committees, 
mmi  tlie  pfiieet^lingK  lief  ore  the  Electoral  Com  mis- 
Mr,  H» worth  forti(it3=;  practicjilly  every  Ktate- 
IIhU^  ht;  makes  by  citations  of  official  (locu- 
or  olber  trustworthy  sonrces.  His  work  i&  a 
and  valuable  digest  of  a  vast  amount  of 
aiatcrial  not  heretofore  sifted  for  general  use. 

A  itaefiil   hUlorlcal  treatise^  entitled  **  Notes  on 
%hm  HliftAry  and   Political  In^titntionB  of  the  OM 
ld''(PtitJi&iui!i),  b&s  been  compiled  by  Dr.  Ed- 


ward Preisslg,  who  has  had  a  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience  as  a  teacher  of  history  in  both  Europe  and 
this  country.  The  work  is  provided  with  maps  and 
is  helpfully  sulxlivided  and  indexed. 

One  of  Silver  Burdett*s  latest  historical  textrbooks 
fji  *'  ERs^ntfaJs  of  United  States  History,**  by  William 
A.  and  Blanche  S.  Mo  wry,  with  many  maps  and 
illustrations. 

POLITICS  AND  SQCIOl-OGV. 
In  the  "American  State"  seric?!  (Century),  Prof, 
Jobn  A.  Fairlie,  of  the  IFniversity  of  Michigan,  ctm- 
tributes  a  volume  on  "Local  Government  in  Coun- 
ties, Towns,  and  Villages."  The  usefulness  of  this 
work  will  be  at  once  appreciated  by  any  one  who 
has  attempted  to  find  an  adequate  treatment  of  this 
topic  In  existing  t-ext-books.  Since  the  book  deals, 
in  the  main,  with  local  institutions  of  the  present 
time:,  historical  discussion  occupies  a  relatively  small 
share  of  space.  The  author  attempts,  however,  to 
show  the  process  of  development  as  a  continuous 
movement*  In  considering  local  institutionB,  Pro- 
fessor Fairlieregnrflsthe  co nnty  as  eKsetitlallj  a  simi- 
lar institution  in  nearly  all  the  States,  All  the  va- 
riations between  the  different  States  are  presented 
in  defiling  with  each  of  the  various  county  anlhorl' 
tieii.  A  geographical  grouping  is  taken  as  a  basl^^ 
■fordeivcribing  the  smaller  units  of  local  government. 
Professor  Fairlie  finds,  however,  that  the  Far  West 
may  be  compared  with  the  Southern  Stales,  so  far 
as  local  government  is  concerned,  more  aptly  than 
with  the  Northeastern  States.  The  westward  move- 
ment of  the  township,  he  says,  has  stopped,— for  the 
present,  at  least,— with  the  arid  plains. 

The  purpose  of  Mr^  John  Spar  go's  little  book  on 
"Socialism  *'  (Mac  mil  Ian)  is  to  give  a  summary  and 
interpretation  of  Socialist  principles,  written  frank- 
ly from  tlie  point  of  view  of  the  convinced  Socialist. 
Mr.  Spargo  offers  no  apology  for  the  faith  that  i»  in 
him,  but  attempts  nierely  to  state  in  popular  Ian- 
^ gimge  what  social  - 

ff~^/, '  '  ""''■'  ^1!^^      *^™    really  means 

/flwam      ^^^  what  it   does 

not  mean .  In 
short.,  the  man  in 
the  street  will  fiud 
in  this  little  vol* 
ume  an  up-to-date 
exposition  of  the 
socialism  that  is 
alive  in  the  world 
to-day. 

Prof.  Stephen 
Leacock^s  "Ele- 
ments of  Political 
Science"  (Hough- 
ton, Mifllin  &CoJ 
is  a  useful  text- 
book of  the  sub- 
ject, brought  well 
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np  to  dat/e.  It  contAitis  cliapters  on  the  recent  colo- 
nial  expansion  of  European  states,  the  dependencies 
of  the  Uuited  States,  the  origin  and  growth  of  jxilit- 
ical  parties  in  the  United  States,  the  organization  of 
American  political  parties,  government  interference 
on  behalf  of  the  working  class,  and  municipal  con- 
trol, and  devotes  to  each  of  these  subjects  more  at- 
tention than  is  usually  accorded  them  in  elementary 
works  of  this  class.  Dr.  Leacock  is  a.ssociate  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  in  the  McGill  University, 
of  Montreal. 

A  great  amount  of  useful  information  is  con- 
tained in  Prof.  Emory  R.  Johnson's  volume  on 
"Ocean  and  Inland  Water  Transportation"  (Apple- 
tons).  Mr.  Johnson  gives  a  full  exposition  of  the 
principles  which  govern  the  fixing  of  ocean  freight 
rates,  and  also  discusses  the  cottperation  and  com- 
bination of  ocean  and  rail  carriers.  These  and  other 
topics,  which  are  only  imperfectly  understood  by  the 
average  landsman,  are  presented  by  Mr.  Johnson  in 
a  clear  and  interesting  way. 

LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

Prof.  George  Saintsbury's  "History  of  English 
Prosody"  (Macmillan)  has  lieen  issued  in  three  vol- 
umes, the  lirst  of  which  handles  the  subject  from 
the  origins  of  the  language  to  the  time  of  Spenser. 
Professor  Saintsbury's  position  in  the  world  of  liter- 
ature and  criticism  (he  still  occupies  the  chair  of 
rhetoric  and  English  literature  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh)  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  scholarship 
with  which  this 
work  is  edited.  He 
endeavors  to  show, 
after  an  examlna- 
tidn  of  seven  bun- 
dre<l  years  of  Eng- 
lish verse,  that  In 
literature,  as  in  sci- 
ence, the  rule  comes 
from  the  work  and 
not  the  work  from 
the  rule.  A  glossary 
and  very  useful  ai>- 
I>endices  complete 
the  volume. 

The  second  in  the 
excellent  series  of 
literary  workman- 
ship manuals,  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Frank 
H.  Vize telly  (associ- 
ate editor  of  the  Standard  Dictionary),  is  entitle<l 
**A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in  English"  (Funk  &  Wag- 
nails),  which  includes  notes  on  colloquialisms  and 
slang  to  be  avoided  in  conversation.  The  first  l)ook 
in  the  series  has  already  been  noticed  in  these  pages. 
It  is  entitled  "The  Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for 
the  Printer." 

SCIENTIFIC  DISCUSSIONS. 

Although  the  treatise  on  weights  and  measures, 
by  Dr.  William  Hallock  (Columbia)  and  Mr.  Her- 
bert T.  Wade  (one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  Inter* 
national  Encyclopedia),  ia  modestly  entitled  "Out- 
lines of  the  Evolution  of  Weights  and  Measures  and 
the  Metric  System  **  (Maomillan),  It  is  really  a  oom- 
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plete  and  exhaustive  discussion^for  tl 
reader,  at  least^-of  the  whole  subject,  a 
is  given  into  the  significance  and  impc 
weights  and  measures  to  human  civlUn 
ammunition  provided  on  both  sides  in  t 
versy  for  supremacy  between  the  metric 
may  be  called  the  English  system. 

An  absorbingly  interesting  discussion  c 
of  no  particular  value  is  Mr.  John  Phin 
Follies  of  Science"  (Van  Nostrand  Comps 
is  a  popular  account  of  the  principal  scit 
possibilities  and  the  attempts  which  have  1 
to  solve  them,  including  squaring  the  circ 
ual  motion,  the  transmutation  of  energ] 
tion  of  mercury,  and  the  elixir  of  life. 

TWO  VOLUMES  OF  ESSAYS. 

Is  there  a  standard  of  absolute  moraljt; 
a  man's  life  and  conduct  may  be  guide 
tempting  an  answer  to  this  question,  P 

Miinsterb 
vard)  hft 
some  re 
clear  and 
iug  chap! 
the  gen< 
"Science 
ism"  (Ho 
Mifflin). 
Mttnstei 
mits  the 
of  laying! 
an  absoli 
ard,  and 
reply  if 
phatic  CD 
may  be  f 
up  in  the 

ing  words  of  the  little  volume  :  "Science  1 
der  if  we  disbelieve  In  absolute  ideals." 

"From  a  College  Window"  Mr.  Arthn 
pher  Benson  has  looked  out  upon  the  grea 
matured  manhood  and  found  many  subj 
than  pure  scholasticism  worthy  of  a  go( 
philosophic  consideration.  The  book,  w 
we  have  quoted  (Putnams),  is  a  frank  i 
of  what  the  English  university  man  pr 
highly  in  life  and  what  he  expects  fr 
after  his  university  career.  The  Interei 
attractive  personality  of  the  author  standi 
the  discussions,  which  are  clothed  in  t] 
modern  essay  style. 

NEW  BIOGRAPHIES. 

Very  high-class  journalism  is  Mrs.  Alec 
latest  book  (John  Lane),  "The  Maker  c 
Mexico,  Porfirio  Diaz."  It  partakes  of  the 
of  an  inspired  autobiography,  since  "it  w 
partly  at  the  request  of  the  Mexican 
Much  of  the  official  correspondence  and  c 
connected  with  Greneral  Diazes  occupan 
Mexican  chief  magistracy  were  placed 
Tweed ie^s  hands,  and  the  work  is  full, 
written  In  the  authoress'  well-known  i 
style.  If  it  perhaps  partakes  too  much  o 
acter  of  a  eulogy,  this  will  be  pardoned  In  i 
fascinating,  forceful,  an^  fine  personallt; 
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I'ltKsi&E.'tT  niAsu  or  Mexir-4». 

it  trviit^  Iti  fuck  the  whole  history  of  nioikru  Mex- 
loo  ift  f;r>tit«ieie<l  in  thU  biogmphiciil  sket<?h  of  Its 
gre«t  j*Te*iileiit.  The  book  k  wdl  printednnd  illiii** 
timlecL  The  whcle  career  of  the  chief  figure  of  eon- 
tMB^oittij  MexicOf  who,  in  Mrn.  Tweedie-s  opinion, 
ii  tfait  gi«AXest  itiAQ  of  the  nineteenth  oetitury^  i^  Net 
forth  to  bl8  porting  words  to  Mrs.  Tweedie  :  *'  Ye^  \ 
writ*  ■»  yott  ^Ul»  but  s^peak  good  of  my  country/' 

Tbe  flmt  comprebetiiklve  biography  of  John  With- 
eivpujti,  I  he  tiian  who  Horace  Wnlpole  declared 
w*i  rr^pou^blc:  for  the  Anicricttti  Rt*vohitJcm^  hit?* 
hms^  WTiit^n  by  Mr.  D»Tid  M^^lker  WmjilSt  Jr..  Htitl 
pi|faliA|)c4  by  Revel  L  Witherspoon  wa»  probiihly 
tbe  iMWt  eomipic  II  ou  !s  Scot  cb  ii  lan  co  □  n  ec ted  with  o  1 1  r 
Itrrolat&oaary  time^.  In  this  volume  his  life  \s 
mftled  III  four  i*eHocls— the  eccle-siAstieal  st niggle 
InSooUaiitl^  the  nd  mi  n  la  ration  of  Princeton  Culleg**, 
thm  fM^uiixAtiot}  of  the  American  Presbyterirm 
Climr^,  Asd  the  AmencAD  BeVQlutlon.  Mr.  WimmIs 
l»  %hfe  ^r^mt*^T$k%iA^Mi  (if  hi^  -^uhjeets 

In  ib«  Deoi  *eTief*  of  biiigrnpbies  of  English  Men 
of  ScieiM*,  whieh  tlte  Untton^  are  tm porting,  Mr- J 
AftJiar  Thom»t>n  bft-s  }M^t  written  the  volnme  itn 
Herb^ft  ^peijcpf.  Mr.  ThomBon  in  regluB  profesw^ir 
fif  pAtnnil  hWtory  In  theUniversity  of  Aber^leeii  aod 
tbr  MitlifTr  of  &  rititnber  of  work**  on  biology  and 
pbymlology* 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

Mr.  lirn rr  WHJinKtrm  Wack,  author  of  *'The 

Oonec>  Frw  ^t«te,"  ^^The  Ronianeeof  Victor  Hugo," 

»tel  ffUicr  Toltime^  hn^  brought  out  what  ia  really  a 

llfgib-claaA  gOkde^book  to  ^^uthern  England,  utuler 

•!:#    gvtifffml    titii?    ^- hi    Thamesland"    (Putnatns). 

i  Li^  fttttmitfi    which   \h   jliuAtrateil,   is  i^ulj-hetifled 

TW  ^gm^ping  recon!  *»f  rHmbles  through  EugUiid 

ttmsk  %hm  MiBroi*  of   th*v  Tliame^  to  the  Sea,  with 

r..an«!  i.f*i.i;».  *,f  -t  *.  Kfiglish  people^  their- historic, 

^brlncik.'* 


Edward  Huttou'w  "  Citlisa  of  Spain*'  (Macmillan) 
ia  the  description  of  r  journey  through  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  illuf^tratpd  in  color  by  A.  Wnilace  Rim- 
ington.  It  la  synii>ttthetic  and  appreciative  in  tune. 
In  addition  to  the  colored  lUufit ratio ns,  there  are  a 
aumtjcr  of. half-tone  reprod  net  ions  of  painting**  hy 
faiuouft  S|>AUJsh  painters. 

Mr.  Will  Irwm's  line,  graphic  description  of  ^m\ 
Francisco,  written  juat  after  the  earthquake  n\%i\ 
flre,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Hun  uiider 
the  heading  *-  The  City  That  Was,"  hti>  U^en  pub- 
lished in  hook  form  hy  a  W.  Huebsch,  and  suli- 
titled  "  A  Requiem  of  Old  Sati  PVanciaoo.'' 

Mr.  Freclerick  Moore  ha8  published  in  n  book  the 
re^ultaof  bin  recent  journal istic  tours  thri>ugh  the 
Balkaiii^  made  as  correspondent  of  tho  l^onrlon 
Timth,  He  has  ciiUed  the  volume  **The  Balkan 
Trair'  (MacnUllan).  It  iw  iliuMtrat^d  with  sixty-two 
illustration^  mo^t  of  them  from  photographs  taken 
by  himself,  and  a  map. 

BOOKS  OP  RELtOtOUS  APPEAL. 

Under  the  title  "Hebrew  IJfe  and  ThoughfrV' 
Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton  haa  recjiMt  ami  eoni- 
hiued  several  very  interesting  lecttires  on  biblical 
literature  tUniver^itj  of  Chicago  Fre.'^s),  In  this 
volume  it  U  Mrs,  Houghton's  purpose,  not  tu  give 
forth  original  ideaz^  but  **  to  bring  the  uior©  or  l««a 
eulttireil  but  uiiBeientlflc  Bible  Btndent  into  a  hospi- 
table attitude  t4.>wanl  the  new  li|j;ht  that  scholarship 
baa  shed  upon  the  sacred  pa^e.'*  Mrn.  Houghton  re- 
gard 14  a.^  wholly  unnecessary  the  hostility  and  an- 
tAgoiii»<m  that  have  sonietlniBa  l)een  aroused  by  at- 
tenvpting  to  state  the  conclusions  of  scholarship  in 
language  itu perfectly  understood  by  people  of  gen- 

erad  culture.  Her 
book,  therefore, 
srrves  as  a  metins  of 
jji»|inljvriKing  .scien- 
tific biblical  schol- 
arship. 

A  helpful  umn- 
ual  for  young  iieo- 
pie  engaged  in  or- 
ganized church 
work  is  Mr.  Dan  W 
11  ru  in  mitt's  ^'Kp- 
ivi  jrth  Lcj^igne  Met  h- 
mls^*  (JenningR 
Graham).  Mr/ 
Brum  mitt  has  lieen 
for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  or- 
i^anized  work  of  the 
young  people  in  the 
Methodist  Churchy  and  undemtands  the  work  and 
needs  of  the  Epworth  Lra^ue  i>etter  than  perhaps 
any  other  layman.  The  bonk  is  reiklly  a  diges^t  of 
TOiscellaneoUH  niaterial  which  has  be<»n  accumulated 
through  years  of  experience  in  widely  separated  i^ec- 
tiona  of  the  country- 

**Beflide  the  New -Made  Grave**  (James  H.  West 
&  Co.),  by  F.  H.  Turner,  consists  of  a  series  of  letters 
wb!cb  ptirport  to  have  lieeu  written  between  the 
parent  of  a  recently  dtvceased  son  and  an  old-time 
friend.  The  underlyiun  thought  in  the  letter**  is  an 
attempted  reconciliation  between  modern  scicut» 
and  Christianity, 
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MR.  CHURCHILL'S  "CONISTON." 
The  American  boss  has  emerged  in  fiction, — not 
the  ward  politician  of  the  great  city,  who  marshals 
his  cohorts  of  foreign-born  voters  and  supports  him- 
self and  his  following  by  his  mysterious  control  of 
city  contracts  and  the  illimitable  resources  of  "bon- 
iest graft,"  but  the  rural  boss,  whose  power  is  in- 
trenched in  his  State  capital,  whose  Americanism  is 
as  sturdy  as  his  native  force  of  will,  whose  trusty 
retainers  are  the  neighbors  who  have  known  him  all 
his  days,  whose  methods  are  unscrupulous  and 
whose  might  makes  right  in  legislative  warfare,  and 
yet  who  demands  from  us  all  a  certain  modicum  of 
respect.  It  has  served  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  to  give  this  native-American  boss,  whom 
we  all  recognize  as  an  old  acquaintance,  the  name  of 
Jethro  Bass,  and  in  the  novel  **Coniston"  (Macmil- 
Ian)  he  presents  him  to  that  section  of  the  American 
reading  public  which  is  supposed  to  be  more  faithful 
and  regular  in  reading  the  "best  sellers"  than  in 
going  to  the  primaries.  The  foundations  of  Jethro's 
boss-ship  were  laid  in  a  New  England  State  far  back 
in  the  Jacksonian  era  of  politics.  The  boss  began 
by  gradually  acquiring  mortgages  on  the  farms  of 
his  neighbors  and  so  gaining  allegiance.  Little  by 
little  the  scope  of  his  influence  widened,  until  the 
State  Legislature  became  little  more  than  a  machine 


to  register  his  will.  Powerful  railroad  interests 
had  to  make  terms  with  this  silent,  mysterious 
dictator.  The  time  came  when  governors  were 
made  at  his  nod,  when  nothing  important  could 
be  undertaken  in  the  State  without  his  consent. 
There  was  something  very  sordid  and  repellent  about 
the  origins  of  this  dictatorship,  but  as  the  story 
moves  on  the  reader  feels  drawn  to  this  speechless, 
crudely  masterful  figure  of  a  man.  Just  as  in  real 
life  we  wonder  at  the  mixture  of  men's  motives  and 
are  baffled,  so  our  analysis  of  Jethro  Bass  comes 
short.  There  was  so  much  good  in  him  that  we  fail 
to  see  why  he  should  have  been  so  discouragingly 
corrupt.  But  he  who  knows  our  politics  root  and 
branch  will  marvel  less  at  what  happened  in  the 
story  ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  State  in  the  Union  that 
has  not  its  own  tale  of  ring  rule  and  corporation  "  in- 
fluence." "CJoniston,"  in  the  main,  is  deplorably 
true  to  life.  Perhaps  it  will  stimulate  a  healthful 
questioniog  of  our  political  soundness.  At  any  rate, 
it  makes  indifference  doubly  discreditable.  But  Mr. 
Churchill  does  not  merely  preach  a  sermon  on  civic 
righteousness.  "Coniston"  is  a  love  story,  and  a 
capital  one,  of  perhaps  a  deeper  motive  than  any  of 
the  earlier  romances  from  Mr.  ChurchilVs  pen.  All 
in  all,  this  newest  American  novel  embodies  its  au- 
thor^s  strongest  work,— and  that  is  saying  much. 
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City  That  Lieth  Fonr^nare,  The.  By  Alfred  Knmmer. 
Mayhew  Publishing  Company,  Boston. 

Compend  of  Operative  Oynecology,  A.  By  William  S. 
Bainbridge,  M.D.,  and  Harold  D.  Meeker,  M.D. 
Grafton  Press,  New  York. 

Country  Sunday  School,  The.  Rev.  Hifht  C.  Moore. 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia. 

Days  and  Deeds.  By  Barton  E.  and  Elizabeth  B.  Ste- 
phenson.   Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  New  York. 

Experiments  on  the  Snb-Hnman :  Are  They  Justifiable  ? 
By  Joseph  M.  Greene.  International  Ethical  Educa- 
tion Society,  Portland,  Ore. 

Fiduciary  Precepts  and  Examples.  (Reprinted  from 
the  New  York  Sun.)  By  "Selrahc."  Smith  &  Thom- 
son, New  York. 

Foibles  of  the  Bench.  By  Henry  S.  Wilcox.  Legal 
Literature  Company,  Chfcago,  111. 

God's  Call  to  the  Holy  Ministn*-  By  the  Rev.  Herman 
H.  Tboren,  Ph.D.   Le  Mars,  Iowa. 

Good  Health  for  Girls  and  Boys.  By  Bertha  Millard 
Brown.    Heath. 

Keywords  in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus.  By  A.  T.  Robertson. 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Life's  Problem  Solved.  By  William  W.  Dean.  Girard, 
Pa. 

Making  Men  and  Women.  By  Emma  A.  Robinson. 
Jennings  A  Graham. 

Manual  of  Examinations  for  Government  Positions. 
By  Frank  Pergande.    Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Masculine  in  Religion,  The.  By  Carl  D.  Case,  Ph.D. 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia. 

Nano:  A  Heart's  Story  from  the  Unseen  World.  By 
Charles  Everett.  The  World's  Thought  Publishing 
Company,  Washington. 

Our  Flag  and  Our  Country.  By  John  McDowell  Leavitt. 
Bonnell,  Silver  A  Oo^  New  York. 


Palmer  Cox  Brownie  Primer,  The.    By  Mary  C.  Judd, 

Century. 
Poems.    By  Meredith  Nicholson.    Bobbs-Merrill. 
Poisoners,  The.    (A  Tragedy.)    By   Edwin  Sauter.    St. 

Louis. 
Primer  of  Christian  Doctrine.    By  Milton  S.  Terry,  D.D. 

Jennings  &  Graham,  Cincinnati. 
Prosecution  of  the  Rev.  Edgar  Stannard,  The.    By  E.  D. 

Morel.    Auxiliary  of  the  Congo  Reform  Association^ 

Liverpool. 
Right  Way  to  Do  Wrong,  The.     By  Harry   Houdin. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Saar's  Die  Steinklopfer.    Edited  by  Charles  H.  Hand- 

schin  and  Edwin  C.  Roedder.    Holt. 
Social  Eccentricities.   By  Walter  Sonneberg.   Broadway 

Publishing  Company,  New  York. 
Soul  of  the  People,  The.   By  William  M.  Ivins.  Century. 
Stubbornness  of  Geraldine,  The.    By  Clyde  Fitch.    M|un 

millan. 
Taine'sL'Ancien  Regime.  Edited  by  W.  F.  Giese.  Heath. 
Thirty-one  Thoughts  from  an  Invalid^s  Bible.    By  Mrs. 

Anna  Ross.    Griffith  &  Rowland,  Philadelphia. 
Thrills  of  a  Bell  Boy.    By  S.  E.  Riser.    Forbes  A  Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
Trials  of  a  Stump  Speaker.    By  Henry  S.  Wilcox.    Ofll- 

vie  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    By   W.  W.  Rouae  BaU. 

Button. 
Uncle  Jake's  Masonic   Odds  and  Ends.    By  Jacob  F. 

Hetzel.  Scranton,  Pa. 
United  SUtes  Register  and  Studbook  for  Cats.  By  Bfabal 

Cornish-Bond.    United  States  Official  Register  A«0- 

ciation,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Up-to-Date  Waitress,  The.    By  Janet  McKenzie  HDL 

Little,  Brown  A  Co. 
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BECAUSE 

The  face  is  the  pUce  to  make  the  Uther— not  m  a  iiiu|^,  far  m 
moist  lather  beal  softens  the  beard  ;  therefore; 

First  wet  the  face  with  the  brush,  tbea  rub  od  the  $titk.     Wet 

the  brush  again  and  work  up  the  lather  on  the  face* 

The  lather  thus  made  will  be  very  tsioist  next  to  the  ikta. 
But  contmtic  ta  work  it  up  till  rich  and  creamj,  ao  that  It  may  act 
as  a  shield  from  the  atr,  and  keep  the  beard  moitt  aad  soft  whllv 
you  use  the  ra^or. 

This  is  best  performed  with  COLGATE'S,  for  oo  other  Soap  re- 
mains moist  so  lofif  and  leaves  the  face  lo  refreshed,  DirectiooA  inbox* 

SBna4cU,  in  lUmfri  for  Trial  SUclt.     Colgite  ft  Cff,,  Dept    R.  5Sj«hnSt.*  NewYotk 
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Because -biscuit  day 
will  be  a  red  lebber 
day  in  this  house, 
and  next  Friday  the 
bread  will  be  good: 
and  when  the  pies 
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Mr  Brmut'M  '^^^  "^^^  notable  political  event 
RemarhMe  of  thc  season  IS  the  home-coming 
'^'"*'  of  thc  Hon.  William  Jennings 
Br)'an.  To  some  people,  this  may  seem  the 
result  of  careful  and  astute  management.  To 
others,  it  will  seem  to  be  due  to  inevitable 
tendencies.  The  remarkable  fact  is  that  all 
elements  and  factions  of  the  Democratic  party 
are  now  in  full  agreement  that  Mr.  Brjan  is 
to  be  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  ac- 
clamation in  1908.  A  personal  triumph  of 
this  kind  is  very  rare  in  American  poli- 
tics. No  public  man  in  our  history  has 
been  as  truly  popular  as  President 
Roosevelt.  Yet  his  nomination  at  Chi- 
cago in  1904  had  been  so  bitterly  opposed 
by  the  party  leaders  and  professional  politi- 
cians who  were  adepts  in  the  art  of  securing 
delegates  and  controlling  conventions,  that  for 
a  long  time  there  was  very  serious  doubt 
whether  thc  people  or  the  bosses  would  con- 
trol the  situation.  In  1896  and  again  in  1900, 
a  great  number  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
influential  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party 
not  only  opposed  Mr.  Bryan's  nomination,  but 
openly  refused  to  support  him,  and  either  com- 
mitted themselves  to  an  independent  ticket  or 
else  went  the  whole  len^h  and  supported  Mc- 
Kinley.  Yet  at  this  time,  two  years  in  ad- 
\ance  of  the  necessity  for  making  up  their 
minds,  most  of  these  anti-Bryan  leaders  have 
fallen  into  line  and  are  loudly  proclaiming 
their  allegiance  to  the  "Great  Commoner." 


Wkm  Hw  la  tka  ''  o"^  were  disposed  to  make  sen- 
J^^Ejjgjj',,  sation,  or  scandal,  or  mystery  out 
of  any  phase  of  this  universal  rally- 
ing to  the  Bryan  standard,  it  would  be  easy 
enough  to  multiply  words.  But  common  sense 
supplies  a  very  natural  and  simple  explanation 
of  it  all.  Our  political  history  of  the  last  ten 
years  has  made  Mr.  Bryan  the  logical  and  nec- 
essary' candidate  of  the  Democrats  for  1908. 
It  is  nothing  to  his  political  discredit  that  he 


was  beaten  twice  by  Mr.  McKinley.  In  both 
elections  the  odds  were  greatly  against  Mr. 
Bryan,  and  he  made  a  marvelous  campaign. 
One  has  only  to  compare  the  pluck  and  power 
of  those  campaigns  against  McKinley  with  the 
ineffectiveness  of  thc  campaign  against  Roose- 
velt two  years  ago  to  see  how  a  leader  may 
be  defeated  and  yet  keep  high  personal  pres- 
tige. The  issue  of  1896  was  an  accidental 
one.  The  West  and  South  were  heavily  in 
debt,  and  the  alarming  decline  in  the  price  of 
silver  was  paralyzing  Colorado  and  the  moun- 
tain States.  The  doctrine  that  the  single  gold 
standard  had  wrought  great  mischief  was 
highly  plausible,  under  all  the  circumstances. 
If  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  lived  in  Nebraska  in 
that  period, — or,  better  still,  if  he  had  con- 
tinued in  the  ranching  business  on  the  Little 
Missouri, — there  is  a  very  fair  chance  that  he 
would  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
Mr.  Bryan  in  the  fight  for  free  silver.  Mr. 
McKinley  himself  was  so  uncertain  on  the 
subject  that  very  few  people  were  sure  of  his 
position  until  after  he  had  been  nominated  by 
the  Republicans.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
he  was  opposed  in  his  own  national  conven- 
tion, to  the  very  last,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  a  silver  man. 


Bryan  in 
1896. 


The  underlying  fact  is  that  the 
business  world  selects  its  own 
standards  of  value  and  its  own 
mediums  of  exchange.  The  political  world  in 
such  matters  has  to  accommodate  itself  to 
financial  and  economic  facts.  And  there  was 
swiftly  coming  about  a  transition  in  the  con- 
ditions of  supply  of  the  precious  metals  which 
led  the  business  world  to  adhere  to  the  single 
gold  standard.  The  value  to-day  of  the  metal 
in  a  standard  silver  dollar  is  about  50  cents. 
To  have  opened  the  American  mints  to  thc  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  dollars  at  any 
time  since  the  campaign  of  1896,  would  have 
thrown    gold   out   of   circulation   and    would 
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have  given  us  a  single  silver  standaid.  There 
may  have  been  a  time  when  the  gold  standard 
in  this  country^  worked  to  the  detriment  of 
the  producing  and  debtor  classes.  But  it 
never  caused  one  tithe  uf  the  disaster  and 
injustice  that  would  have  been  wrought  if 
Mr  Br>an  could  have  had  his  way  and  all 
debts  had  been  made  payable  in  silver.  It 
happened  that  Mr.  Bryan  was  a  fresh*  stronji 
figure^  with  a  talent  for  advocac)'.  He  had 
served  in  Congress  from  1891  to  1895^  where 
his  specialty  had  been  the  tariff  and  where  he 
had  made  a  fine  reputation  as  a  debater.  Not 
being  reeelected  to  Congress,  he  became  con- 
nected with  a  Democratic  newspaper  in 
Omaha,  and  was  employed  as  a  speaker  in  the 
silver  miners*  propaganda  through  the  West 
and  South.  His  strength  did  not  lie  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  money  question,  but  in  his 
great  ability  as  a  speaker  in  presenting  and  ex- 
pounding the  cause  which  he  had  taken  up* 
It  was  thus  that  he  electrified  the  Democratic 
convention  at  Chicago  in  1896  with  the  bril- 
liant sort  of  speech  he  had  been  making  for 
!^ome  time  on  the  silver  question  to  audiences 
in  various  States.  And  a  radical  convention  ^ 
full  of  men  of  enthusiasm  and  conviction » 
broke  away  from  the  advice  of  the  professional 
part}^  leaders  and  the  Eastern  conservatives 
and  named  Bnan  as  its  Presidential  candi- 
date on  a  free-silver  platform. 


,:=-cT^ 


Aa  Candidate 
in  7&00 


it  was  an  honest  convention  and  a 
splendid  one.  even  though  its  view 
of  the  money  question  proved  to  be 
incorrect,  Mr.  Bnan  fitly  represented  that 
convention,  and  his  renominatlon  in  I9cx> 
sboiA-ed  that  he  was  a  man  with  great  gifts  of 
leadership,  irrespective  of  the  accidental  issue 


THE    lt-%0!CAL    Aim   CONSERVATIVE    BITCHED. 

WiU*r.iM  J.  BitTA^  r  '*  The  world  said  I  il  mt'vi*r  do 
n,  liMt  I  hnvt*  ihcia  liltrhn]  fctgHlitr  nni^r/'  From 
tin*  «(Kj|''iHifiH*t  tfrttctr    *S*iiokfltn^K 


m^r\ 


,  I  I  i(*i«p— ^^ 


WE   AU,    KNOW    HOW    AIR.    DRYAN    FEELS, 

Mr.  Huvas  [  **  Xim,  Isat  Umt  Uu*  bad  I  ** 

FrutK   the  Jauittai    iMinoeupfjlJi^t. 

which  had  obscured  all  other  questions  in 
1896,  In  igoo  he  was  again  contending 
against  heavy  odds.  We  had  fought  the  war 
for  the  emancipation  of  Cuba,  and  there 
seemed  many  good  reasons  why  Mr,  McKin- 
ley  should  be  permitted  to  work  out  various 
policies  and  problems  which  had  come  to  the 
front  in  consequence  of  that  war,  Mr.  Bn*an 
bad  shown  his  approval  in  1898  of  the  policy 
of  the  McKinley  administration  hy  raising  a 
regiment  fn  Nebraska  and  becoming  its  col- 
oneL  He  opposed  our  policy  of  retaining  am- 
trol  of  the  Philippines  and  made  **  Imperial- 
ism/* so<3lled,  the  paramount  issue  of  the 
campaign.  It  was  evident  that  the  American 
people  were  not  particularly  enthusiastic  about 
holding  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  felt  that 
we  had  certain  responsibilities  there  which  wc 
must  face,  and  that  upon  the  whole  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  the  tnhabirants  of 
that  archipelago  uasi  to  remain  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  under  the  American  flag*  Mean- 
while Mr.  Br\an  made  opposition  to  the  trusts 
his  second  great  practical  issue,  and  adhered 
firmly  to  his  silver  views  without  giving  them 
much  prominence  in  his  speeches* 


^Twst*'*    ^^^  question  of  the  regulation  of 

tntf  th9        great  corporations  has  had  a  much 

''*"*^"        more    conspicuous    place    in    our 

politics  since  Mr.  Br>^an*s  last  campaign  than 

it    had    before,      It   is   true   that   the   earlier 

Democratic  platforms  were  more  emphatic  in 
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AND  YEl  THEY   SAY   EUROPE   DOES  NT   APPRON'E  OF    OUR  PRODUCTS. 
From  the  Herald  (New  York). 


their  statemwits  of  hostility  to  corporation 
evils  than  were  the  Republican  platforms. 
But  e\'ery  one  knows  that  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  at  Chicago  in  1904  was  a 
practical  mandate  by  the  Republicans  to  the 
man  whose  honesty  and  courage  they  believed 
in,  to  go  ahead  with  the  regulation  of  the 
great  railroads  of  the  country  and  to  make 
the  trusts  obey  the  laws.  The  nomination 
of  Judge  Parker  by  the  Democrats,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  due  to  the  activity  of  the  so- 
called  conservative  Democrats  of  the  East,  and 
thus  party  positions  were  to  some  extent  re- 
versed for  all  practical  purposes,  the  Repub- 
licans being  the  more  radical.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, to  use  a  current  phrase,  has  "  made 
good  "  most  wonderfully,  and  has  induced  the 
Republican  Congress  in  the  main  to  follow  his 
leadership.  The  country  is  solidly  and  de- 
liberately with  him,  and  the  Democrats  are 
naturally  claiming  that  he  has  been  doing  the 
things  that  they  would  have  done  if  they 
had  been  in  power.  The  only  possible  way 
by  which  they  can  convince  the  country  that 
they  mean  what  they  say  is  to  repudiate  the 
sort  of  counsel  that  they  took  in  1904,  when 
they  aGcq>ted  a  conservative  candidate  from 


New  York  and  gave  their  opponents  much  of 
of  their  own  natural  fighting  ground. 

Roosevelt  ^^  ^^^'  Ro<^sevelt  had  not  repeat- 
Bruan  '  edly  made  it  clear  that  he  would 
an  eatst.  ^^^  acccpt  another  nomination,  the 
Democrats  might  not  now  be  so  unanimous. 
But  with  Roosevelt  out  of  the  way,  they  hold 
that  the  count rj^'s  natural  leader  in  the  con- 
tinuing work  of  curbing  the  corporations  and 
purifying  our  economic  life  must  be  Mr. 
Bryan.  They  have  come  to  ^his  conclusion 
the  more  readily  and  openly  because  they  are 
greatly  afraid  of  Mr.  Hearst,  and  do  not  like 
to  take  the  chance  of  waiting  another  year 
and  allowing  the  Hearst  movement  a  free 
opportunity  to  develop.  Mr.  Br>'an  is  above 
all  else  a  personality.  He  has  faced  audiences 
again  and  again  all  over  the  country.  There 
is  a  very  widespread  feeling  that  Bryan,  like 
Roosevelt,  is  his  own  platform, — that  is  to  say, 
that  the  man  in  his  essential  character  and 
qualities  is  greater  than  the  opinions  he  may 
happen  to  hold  at  a  given  moment  upon  public 
questions.  Next  only  to  Roosevelt,  he  is  the 
best-advertised  and  most  widely  known  of 
living  Americans. 


MH*    W*   J.    ImYA^*  AT  THE   ttOCSE  OK  COMMONS, 
iUv-  Is  oreornjj«nled  hj-  SI,  UetbuHe  and  ihe  Comtc 
CobM  irAJvU'llfl,) 


Mr.  Bryan  is  now  forty-six  years 
o!<l,  and  it  h  fair  to  suppose  time 
he  has  a  broatler  and  more  tolerant 
mind  than  ten  years  ago*  It  was  the  testi- 
mony of  independent  observers  that  he  was  by 
far  the  strongest  and  most  impresisive  fig^irc  in 
the  St*  Louis  convention  two  years  ago,  where 
he  was  able  to  compel  the  Parker  men  to  ac- 
cept his  revision  of  the  platform.  The  one 
great  fault  of  his  earlier  public  career  was  his 
lack  of  open-mindedness.  He  seemed  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  once  and  for  all  upon  all 
possible  questions,  and  he  seemed  unable^  even 
for  a  moment^  to  consider  whether  or  not, 
through  inexperience  and  lack  of  mature  study, 
he  might  nor  at  some  point  or  other  have  been 
mistaken.  Where  a  strong  and  able  man  has 
a  lon|T  lifetime  to  expend  in  battling  for  hi> 
ainvictions,  it  is  always  to  be  regretted  if  he 
is  so  short-sighted  as  to  form  all  those  con- 
victions that  are  to  serve  for  his  entire  career 


as  if  he  were  snatching  a  bit  of  food  In  a  rail- 
road station,  Y>t  all  great  men  cannot  have 
all  great  qualities  in  equal  admixture.  Some 
men  can  think  with  philosophical  sagacity j  yet 
wholly  lack  the  zeal  for  propaganda,  Mr 
Bryan  has  always  had  a  ver>^  dangerous  love 
for  settling  all  things  by  hastily  reducing  them 
to  the  form  of  a  dictum  of  eternal  and  im- 
mutable application.  The  danger  of  this  habit 
of  mind  is  that  the  coined  phrase  that  ex- 
presses a  policy  may  become  a  sort  of  religion 
to  the  man  who  takes  it  up,  ThuSt  Mr, 
Bryan,  after  his  defeat  in  1896,  was  so  sure 
that  his  **  J  6  to  1  *'  money  doctrine  was  at  the 
root  of  all  things,  past,  present,  and  future, 
that  he  was  ready  to  spend  his  life  as  the 
martyr  of  a  lost  cause.  Later  on,  he  showed 
the  same  tendency  in  his  theoretical  attitude 
toward  what  he  called  "  imperialism,'*  and  not 
less  so  in  his  attitude,  which  wai;  purely  argu- 
mentative,  toward  *'  trusts/*  It  was  not  his 
method  to  study  things  in  the  concrete  anrl 
reach  conclusions  about  imperialism  or  trusts 
through  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  facts 
and  conditions,  but  it  was  his  nietht>d.  on  the 
contra r>\  to  proceed  along  abstract  lines^  build- 
ing up  syllogisms  like  the  logicians  and  sophists 
of  old.  But  although  this  doctrinaire  ten* 
dency  has  always  been  so  strong  in  Mr,  Bryan, 
the  corrective  has  to  a  great  extent  been  sup- 
plied by  his  wfiolesome  contact  with  practical 
American  life ;  and  with  a  man  of  his  character 
and  traits,  the  abstract  point  of  view  is  much 
mure  likely  to  show  itself  in  speeches  than  In 
actions.  In  an  executive  office  like  the  Presi- 
dency, Br>^an  would  probably  be  almost  as 
free  from  a  reckless  desire  to  test  untried  theo* 
ries  and  to  make  startling  innovations  as 
Cleveland,  McKinley,  or  Roosevelt.  He  talks 
always  q$  in  a  vacuum,  like  a  pure  theorist: 
but  he  would  probably  act  in  a  given  case  like 
a  prudent  and  thrifty  citizen,  with  hard  sense. 
As  a  candidate,  he  has  the  great  advantage  in 
the  present  state  of  public  opinion  of  being 
regarded  as  wholly  free  from  corporation  in- 
fluences, and  he  is  as  strong  ^\  rth  the  **  plain 
people  "  as  ever  before.  On  the  other  hand, 
business  men  consider  the  money  question  set- 
tled beyond  doubt,  and  do  not  expect  a  Bryan 
administration  to  upset  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  They  know  Mr.  Br>an  and  can 
make  their  calculations  accordingly. 

But  they  do  not  know  anything  at 
%%'J^i^l   all  about  what  Mr.  Hearst  might 
*   do  if  he   were   President,     l^hey 
know  that  he  made  his  appearance  as  a  nation- 
al candidate  in  1904  merely  as  preliminary  tu 
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more  serious  plans  for  1908.  They  know  that 
he  just  missed  being  elected  mayor  of  New 
York  City  last  fall,  and  that  he  would  have 
been  chosen  by  a  large  majority  if  conservative 
Republicans  had  not  voted  for  McClellan  for 
the  express  purpose  of  keeping  Hearst  out. 
They  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  Hearst 
boom  for  the  governorship  of  New  York,  and 
have  seen  its  steady  growth  until  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  last  month  seemed  to  be  well 
within  his  grasp.  It  was  felt  among  Demo- 
cratic politicians  that  if  Hearst  were  elected 
governor  of  New  York  in  November  next,  he 
would  be  on  the  high  road  to  victory  in  the 
national  Democratic  convention  of  1908.  But 
to  Democratic  politicians,  as  well  as  to  the 
count r>'  at  large,  the  name  of  William  R. 
Hearst  stands  for  a  movement,  rather  than  for 
a  personality.  Every  one  knows  where  Mr. 
Br>-an  is,  what  he  is  like,  and  what  he  is 
doing.  But  the  average  intelligent  newspaper 
reader  never  knows  whether  Mr.  Hearst  is  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  London, 
or  Park.  He  has  never  by  any  chance  seen 
Mr.  Hearst,  and  he  does  not  know  any  one 
who  has  ever  met  that  gentleman.  He  is  told 
that  the  Hearst  movement  is  run  by  a  sort  of 
journalistic  syndicate,  which  puts  forth  declar- 
ations that  Mr.  Hearst  has  not  written  and 


lUL  WnXIAM  J.  BRYAN  (ON  THE  LEFT)  WITH  COUNT 

AFPONYI    AND    BASON    d'eSTOURNELLES 

tut  CONSTANT. 


Co^yrifchi^  190b,  by  7,  E.  Purdy  &»  Co.,  Boston. 

HON.    WILLIAM    RANDOLPH    HEARST. 

has  perhaps  never  seen  or  read.  There  is 
much  vague  disparagement  of  Mr.  Hearst 
from  every  standpoint ;  and  this  will  probably 
continue  until  Mr.  Hearst  comes  out  in  the 
open  and  allows  everybody  to  see  him  and  hear 
him.  Many  leaders,  not  merely  of  the  con- 
servative wing  alone,  but  also  of  the  radical 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  are  thus  afraid 
of  the  Hearst  movement,  because  they  do  not 
know  the  man  and  are  not  willing  to  take  the 
risk  of  following  his  leadership.  The  one 
plain  escape  before  them  lay  in  coming  out 
promptly  and  strongly  for  Bryan,  and  they 
have  done  it  with  such  unanimity  that  if  the 
convention  were  to  be  held  this  month,  it  is 
not  likely  that  a  single  delegate  would  raise  a 
dissenting  voice.  Mr.  Hearst  himself  has 
joined  heartily  in  the  Br>an  chorus. 

The  arrangements  for  Mr.  Bryan's 
lece%fon     ^^c^P^io"  ^t  New  York  on  August 

30  were  on  a  national  scale.  Demo- 
cratic State  organizations  throughout  the 
country  had  passed  resolutions  welcoming  Mr. 
Bryan  home  and  had  declared  themselves  for 
his  nomination  in  1908.  Leading  members  of 
the  party  to  the  number  of  about  one  thou- 
sand were  invited  to  platform  seats  in  the 
Madison  Square  Garden,  where  Mr.  Bryan 
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was  to  make  his  great  speech,  and  the  railroads 
had  all  offered  special  excursion  rates  for  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  faithful,  who  were 
coming  by  whole  trainloads  to  pay  homage  to 
their  accepted  leader.  Incidentally,  it  was 
expected  that  this  great  show  of  Democratic 
unity  would  put  a  good  deal  of  life  into  the 
Congressional  and  State  campaigns  of  the 
present  season.  Mr.  Bry<in  is  booked  for 
speeches  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  other 
cities,  besides  those  that  he  is  to  give  in  his 
own  State.  He  is  to  lend  inspiration  to  this 
yearns  campaign,  and  then,  with  his  nomina- 
tion all  safe  and  unquestioned,  he  will  just 
have  to  wait  and  make  plans  for  a  campaign 
that  cannot  be  fought  until  i<)oS. 

This  is  a  very  tr>-ing  position  in 

T^.S.^^ilf?-  which  to  place  a  live,  vigorous 
TravetB  Again.  ^,...  ti^ij 

American  politician.  In  P^ngland 
the  party  leader  out  of  power  sits  on  the  front 
opposition  bench  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  fights  merrily  as  he  goes  along,  waiting 
for  the  inevitable  swing  of  the  pendulum  that 
will  put  his  party  into  power  again.  But 
there  is  nothing  for  Mr.  Bryan  to  do  except 
to  retire  to  his  farm  near  Lincoln,  Neb.,  or 
else  to  resume  his  travels.  When  he  first 
went  abroad,  sailing  from  San  Francisco  on 
the  27th  of  last  September,  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  include  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
in  his  itinerary-.  But  his  plans  were  chan^^ed, 
and  it  is  understood  that  after  rhe  election  this 
fall  he  will  visit  the  antipodes  and  make  a 
study  of  the  progressive  English-speaking  i  o  i> 
munities,  whose  economic  and  political  life  has 
such  a  fascination  for  radical  statesmen  every- 
where. From  all  points  of  view,  this  is  a  very 
wise  plan.  If  Mr.  Br\'an  is  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  more  experience  and 
knowledge  he  acquires,  the  better  able  he  will 
be  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  hijih  office. 

No  man  traveling  as  he  has  done 

Year^Abrowt.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  P^^^  Y'-^^  could  make 
a  profound  study  of  politics  or  con- 
ditions anvwhere.  It  is  only  obscure  men  who 
make  profound  studies.  Men  whose  journey- 
ings  are  publicly  noted,  who  arc  lionized  anil 
feted  ever\'where,  and  who  are  called  upon  to 
make  speeches,  arc  forever  and  forever  past  the 
period  of  study  and  investigation.  Hiis  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  g(K)d 
thing  for  a  statesman  to  have  a  period  of  vaca- 
tion travel,  to  meet  public  men  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  to  get  the  larger,  world  view  of 
affairs.  Mr.  Br>'an,  furthermore,  did  not 
■travel  with  any  deliberate  idea  of  being  lion- 


ized and  feted,  and  the  honors  that  were 
heaped  upon  him  everywhere  were  not  of  his 
seeking.  He  had  committed  himself  before 
starting  to  the  task  of  writing  articles  for 
newspapers  and  periodicals  about  the  things 
that  impressed  him  in  different  countries. 
And  he  had  promised  the  readers  of  his  own 
weekly  paper.  The  Commoner,  to  gis^e  them  a 
letter  in  every  issue.  These  letters  show  that 
Mr.  Bryan  took  pains  to  acquire  information, 
and  make  it  evident  that  the  year's  absence  \va> 
one  of  great  value  to  him  in  his  own  educa- 
tion. His  letters  from  Japan,  Korea,  and 
China  were  clear  and  useful,  and  his  letters 
from  the  Philippines  were  frank  and  able.  If 
he  should  become  President,  his  having  visited 
the  Philippine  Islands  would  prove  of  great 
advantage  to  him  in  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tions of  administration  he  would  have  to  face. 
After  leaving  the  Philippines,  Mr.  Bryan  vis- 
ited Java  and  the  ]VIalay  Peninsula,  and 
wrote  very  entertainingly  regarding  Dutch 
colonial  administration  and  tropical  conditions 
in  general.  His  four  or  five  letters  from  India 
were  systematic  and  conscientious.  From  In- 
dia Mr.  Bryan  went  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  visit- 
ing Palestine  and  the  Lebanon  district,  and 
then  he  proceeded  by  way  of  Turkey  unon  a 
somewhat  hurried  tour  of  Europe.  In  Russia 
he  saw  the  Duma  in  session,  and  our  reader^ 
will  remember  that  last  month  we  published 
a  picture  of  him  taken  with  a  large  group  of 
Russian  parliamentarians.  He  proceeded  to 
Tendon  to  make  a  Fourth  of  July  address,  and 
was  received  there  with  every  m.ark  of  honor 
that  could  be  bestowed  upon  :in  unofficial  trav- 
eler. He  returned  to  the  Continent,  visiting 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  oth^r 
countries.  While  in  London  he  attended  tb" 
Interparliamentary'  Conference,  where  he  took 
advanced  ground  in  favor  cf  the  arbitration 
of  disputes  between  nations,  and  advocated  a 
plan  for-  mediation  and  delav,  even  in  cases 
where  disputes  mic^ht  be  regarded  as  involving 
the  national  honor. 

It  remain^  to  be  seen  to  what  cx- 
^Ae'^StfM*    tent  Mr,  Bryan's  return  and  the 

new  cheerfulness  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  can  impress  voters  in  electinc: 
members  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  on  the  6th 
day  of  November.  The  Fifty-ninth  Congress 
thus  far,  under  President  Roosevelt's  inspira- 
tion, has  made  a  very  strong  record;  and  Re- 
publican Congressmen  who  have  stood  loyally 
by  the  President's  programmes  will  hardly  be 
apologetic  in  facing  their  con^^tituents.  The 
present  Congress  has  250  Republican  merobcis 
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and  136  Democratic  members.  It  is  now  four- 
teen years  since  the  Democrats  fought  a  win- 
ning campaign  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  last  six  Houses  having  had  good 
Republican  majorities.  The  Democrats,  on  the 
other  hand,  during  the  twenty  years  previous 
to  this  Repubh'can  period,  lost  only  two  Con- 
gressional elections.  In  other  words,  the 
Democrats  held  the  House  for  sixteen  years 
and  the  Republicans  for  four.  The  Republi- 
cans concede  in  advance  this  year  a  certain 
amount  of  Democratic  gain,  but  expect  to  keep 
a  working  majority.  Mr.  James  S.  Sherman, 
of  New  York,  is  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee,  and  Mr. 
James  \I.  Griggs,  of  Georgia,  is  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Congressional  Committee.  A 
good  deal  of  newspaper  comment  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  Republican  appeal  for  one- 
dollar  campaign  contributions  from  members 
of  the  part>'.  Chairman  Griggs,  on  behalf  of 
the  Democrats,  followed  Chairman  Sherman 
with  a  similar  appeal.  It  is  not  likely  that 
much  money  will  come  in  this  way  to  the  cen- 
tral fund  for  general  party  purposes.  And 
there  is  no  reason  this  year  why  any  central 
fund  should  exist  at  all,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  printing  a  campaign  handbook  and  a  few 
brief  documents.     Each  Congressional  district 


BON.   JAMES    M.   GItlGGS   OP  GEORGIA. 

(CbalnMB  vf  tt*  Congreivlonal  Democratic  Campaign 
Cumalttca.) 


HON,  JAMES  S.   SHERMAN  OF  NEW  YORK. 

((Miairman  of  the  (Congressional  Republican  Campaign 

Committee.) 

is  abundantly  competent  to  select  its  own  rep- 
resentative and  to  meet  the  slight  legitimate 
expenses  of  the  local  campaign.  Neither  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  should  the  corporations 
continue  to  put  money  into  politics,  and  the 
newspapers  suffice  to  disseminate  information. 
It  is  very  encouraging  to  note  the  reaction 
against  large  campaign  funds,  and  it  should 
be  a  matter  of  pride  with  good  citizens  to  do 
their  political  duty  without  pecuniary  reward. 

The  party  lines  have  not  been 
HmX^^I^L.   sharply  drawn  in  the  work  of  the 

tLna  ZaB  I8CU9B.  •'_,  ,  •ii« 

present  Congress,  and  it  will  be 
impossible  to  give  a  very  intelligent  and  defi- 
nite party  character  to  the  Congressional  elec- 
tions this  fall.  Republicans  generally  admit 
that  the  tariff  must  be  revised  within  the  next 
four  or  five  years,  but  they  differ  as  to 
whether  the  Sixtieth  or  the  Sixty-first  Con- 
gress should  tackle  the  job.  That  issue  can- 
not be  made  to  figure  very  importantly  in  this 
year's  campaign.  Mr.  Gompers  and  the  labor 
organizations  that  he  represents  have  gone 
openly  into  politics  this  year,  with  the  object  of 
defeating  prominent  Congressmen  who  have 
opposed  certain  bills  regarded  as  in  the 
interest  of  labor  unions.  The  most  prom- 
inent of  these  measures  is  one  that  would 
restrict  the  power  of  the  federal  courts 
to  interfere  with  strikes  by  issuing  in- 
junctions.   Speaker  Cannon  i^  ii;^U^   ^e^ 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  ELEPHANT  PASSES  THE   HAT. 

(TJie  <'oriK»ration  representatives  icrln,  while  the  rank  and  file  "chip  In"  to  the  dollar  fund.) 
Fr*im  the  sntunloff  aiobe   (Utlca.) 


posed  to  that  bill  and  it  is  forming  an  is- 
sue in  his  Illinois  district.  His  speech  at  Dan- 
ville, Illinois,  before  his  district  convention 
on  August  lb  was  one  of  the  ablest  efforts  of 
his  public  career.  His  constituents  insisted 
upon  announcing  him  as  a  Presidential  can- 
didate. He  is  a  man  of  unquestioned  honesty 
and  courage,  and  he  deserves  his  great  personal 
popijarity.  He  was  seventy  years  old  in  May, 
and  he  seems  to  be  just  now  attaining  the  ma- 
turity of  his  intellectual  powers  and  political 
influence.  He  will  be  in  Maine  this  month, 
where  he  will  give  his  aid  particularly  in  Con- 
gressman Littlefield's  district,  that  able  and 
vigorous  member  of  the  House  having  been 
marked  for  defeat  by  the  labor  leaders. 

Senator  Revendge*s  speech  at  Port- 
The  Republican  i^pj   ^je.,  on  August  22,  States  the 

Keynote.        „         •  i.  ■         \-r^ 

Republican  case  m  this  Congres- 
sional campaign  with  thoroughness  and  sound 
logic.  He  says  that  the  issue  is  moral,  and 
that  the  voters  who  believe  in  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  what  he  is  trying  to  do  will  elect 
Congressmen  and  Senators  to  support  him  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  administration.  He 
announces  the  '*  renascence  of  the  decalogue 
in  American  commerce."    He  finds  the  Ameri- 


can people,  under  the  leadership  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  engaged  in  straightening  out  the 
methods  of  American  business.  He  proceeds 
to  show  how  far  the  country  has  actually 
traveled  along  that  line  since  Mr.  Roosevelt 
came  into  ofHce«  and  he  makes  a  remarkable 
summing-up  of  the  achievements  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  bringing  trusts  into 
obedience  to  the  law,  and  of  other  branches  of 
the  administration  in  putting  vital it>'  into  their 
work  for  justice  and  the  supremac>'  of  law. 
He  proceeds  to  show  that  all  this  effort  has 
not  hurt  business,  but  has  emancipated  it  and 
helped  it,  and  he  presents  a  remarkable  sta- 
tistical conspectus  of  economic  progress  during 
the  past  five  years.  He  expounds  the  railway 
rate  bill,  and  shows  the  significance  of  the 
meat  inspection  law,  which  he  himself  drafted 
and  carried  through  the  Senate.  He  makes  a 
plea  for  permitting  Roosevelt  to  push  the 
Panama  Canal  work  without  obstruction,  and 
commends  the  President's  foreign  policies  and 
international  influence.  Senator  Beveridge 
has  certainly  struck  the  keynote  of  the  Repub- 
lican campaign.  Confidence  in  the  President, 
and  a  willingness  to  promote  the  success  of  his 
policies  in  the  remaining  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration, is  the  thing  at  issue. 
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The  State  election  in  Maine  occurs 
NewEn^ilnd     ^"  September  lo,  tliis  being  one  of 

the  few  States  that  separates  State 
from  national  elections.  The  present  gov- 
ernor, William  T.  Cobb,  is  a  candidate  for 
reelection,  and  his  opponent  is  Cyrus  W. 
Davis,  of  Waterville.  The  Democrats  are 
caking  the  ground  that  there  is  no  honesty  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  laws,  and 
they  demand  the  re-submission  of  that  question 
to  the  people.  Some  time  this  re-submission 
movement  will  prevail  in  Maine,  but  probably 
not  this  year.  Governor  Cobb  is  at  least  hon- 
est and  has  identified  himself  with  the  policy 
of  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  the 
sale  of  liquor.  But  it  is  impossible  to  enforce 
such  law-s  without  friction,  and  there  will 
always.be  scandalous  evasions.  Vermont  has 
an  early  State  election,  the  date  being  Sep- 
tember 4.  The  campaign  is  an  unusually  vig- 
orous one,  with  Mr.  Fletcher  D.  Proctor,  a 
son  of  Senator  Proctor,  as  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  governor.  Opposed  to  him  is  Mr. 
Percival  W.  Clement,  of  Rutland,  who  is  sup- 
ported by  Democrats  and  Independents.     Mr. 


GOVERNOR   HIOGINS  OF   NEW   YORK. 


WILLIAM    TR AVERS    JEROME,  WHO  IS  LIKELY  TO  RUN 
FOR   THE   COVERNORSHIP  OF  NEW    YORK. 

The  Republican  convention  in  New  Hamp- 
shire will  be  held  on  the  i8th  of  the  present 
month,  and  the  countiy  will  watch  with  in- 
terest Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  campaign  to 
secure  the  nomination  for  ijovernor  on  an  anti- 
railroad  platform.  Mr.  Churchill  has  a  strong 
case,  and  he  is  stating  it  wMth  frankness  and 
courage  in  a  year  when  the  drift  of  public 
opinion  is  very  strongly  with  him.  Neverthe- 
less, the  evils  against  which  he  contends  are 
so  strongly  intrenched  in  New  Hampshire  that 
the  fight  is  a  real  one.  The  Massachusetts 
conventions  will  be  held  very  late  in  the  sea- 
son. Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  politics 
are  usually  in  a  turmoil,  and  this  year  offers 
no  exception. 


Clement  ran  as  an  independent  Republican 
four  years  ago  and  polled  a  considerable  vote. 
ITiis  year  he  is  still  supported  by  his  Republi- 
can wing,  while  indorsed  by  the  Democrats. 


The    political    situation    in    New 

"  suitc^'^    \  ork  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  it  will 

be  watched  by  the  country  with 

much  interest  during  the  period  Xa  t\a.\i^^  \i^- 
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TrOVERNOR   CUMMINS  OF  IOWA. 
(Nominated  for  a   third   term.) 

fore  the  two  great  parties  hold  their  State 
conventions  on  the  same  day, — September  25, 
The  Hearst  movement  was  first  organized  on 
an  independent  basis.  During  August  it  be- 
came increasingly  probable  that  Mr.  Hlearst 
would  receive  the  regular  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  governor.  The  situation  became  fur- 
ther complicated,  however,  by  the  prospect  that 
Mr.  William  Travers  Jerome  would  be  a  can- 
didate and  would  run  independently  if  not 
regularly  nominated.  What  Mr.  Jerome  can 
do  as  an  independent  was  shown  last  fall, 
when  he  was  elected  district  attorney  in  New 
York  City  after  both  great  parties  had  fool- 
ishly declined  to  renominate  him.  The  Repub- 
licans are  watching  their  opponents,  and  mean- 
while quarreling  bitterly  among  themselves 
over  the  control  of  the  party  machincr>'.  The 
friends  of  Governor  Higgins  had  hoped  to 
secure  his  renomination,  but  all  factions  were 
looking  to  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes  as  a  man 
who  might  lead  them  to  victory  in  case  the 
Democrats  should  nominate  a  Hearst  or  a 
Jerome.    Mr.  Hughes  is  not  a  politician,  and 


would  prefer  not  to  be  named.  After  the 
bitterness  of  recent  strife  between  Senator 
Piatt  and  ex-Governor  Odell  it  has  been  a 
spectacle  more  curious  than  edifjing  to  see 
them  united  again,  in  the  endeavor  to  control 
the  State  and  county  committees,  and  retain 
the  semblance  of  power  and  authority. 

The  long  preliminary  contest  in 
*/«  hwa!^''  Iowa  for  the  headship  of  the  Re- 
publican ticket  was  won  by  Gov- 
ernor Cummins  in  the  convention  of  August  i. 
He  received  933  votes,  as  against  603  for  Mr. 
Perkins,  his  principal  opponent.  The  fight 
ended  in  comparative  harmony,  Governor 
Cummins  having  made  the  platform  agreea'  le 
all  around,  and  having  political  sagacity 
enough  to  be  magnanimous.  He  has  been  a 
remarkably  able  administrator  of  the  affairs 
of  the  State,  and  his  nomination  for  a  third 
term  is  without  precedent.  We  publish  on 
page  291  a  sketch  of  the  governor  by  a  well- 
known  writer.  Governor  Cummins  is  a  pro- 
tectionist, but  demands  the  early  revision  of 
the  tariff  and  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  reciprocity.  The  platform  states  these 
views,  but  not  very  aggressively.  The  Demo- 
crats have  nominated  a  young  lawyer  from 
Centerville,  Hon.  Claude  R.  Porter,  as  their 
candidate  for  governor. 


HON.    CLAUDE  R.    PORTER  OF   IOWA. 

(Dem<HMiitic  nominee  for  Governor.) 


In  the  South,  as  in  the  North,  the 
political  season  is  notable  for  the 
manner  in  which  personalities 
rather  than  doctrines  or  policies  have  come  to 
the  front.  In  Iowa  the  contest  was  far  more 
one  of  per5t>nal  leatlershtp  than  one  of  political 
doctrmc.  In  New  York  the  voters  demand  men 
in  whom  they  can  have  confidence,  and  the 
party  machines  are  recognizing  the  necessity 
of  yielding  to  that  demand.  And  so  through- 
out the  conntT}*  there  is  everywhere  visible 
this  search  for  vigorous,  trustworthy,  and  com- 
petent leadership*  Intense  as  was  the  pre- 
liminary combat  among  Republican  leaders 
in  Iowa,  it  was  all  a  very  tame  afifair  in  com- 
parison with  the  struggle  in  Georgia  for  the 


-W 


lion,    mKZ   SMITH   OF  GEORGIA. 

Uemocmtic  nomination  for  the  governorship. 

The  m-o  chief  candidates  were  the  Hon,  Clark 

Howrtlf   editor  of  the   Atlanta   ConsttttitiQn 

ifid  a  widely  known  leader  in  Georgia  politics 

sfiil  afiaini*  and  the  Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  also 

of  Atlanta,  furmerly  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  cabi- 

fKc!  iiwyer  and  fcjrmerly  if  not 

ooH  jf  the  Atlanta  JoumaL    Their 

Cf  'ate  will  not  be  forgotten  for 

the  heat  of  the  fray,  their 

_  AS  their  speeches  w^ere  acri- 

timl  all  admitted  rules  of  the  p<>- 

_  aiid  their  hosts  of  friends  in  other 


HON.   CLARK   HOWELL  OF  GEORGIA. 

States  w^ill  have  regretted  their  loss  of  temper 
and  of  reserve.  Another  prominent  candidate 
was  Col.  J.  H.  Estill^  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Savannah  Morning  Nvus,  Judge  Richard  B, 
Russell  was  also  in  the  field,  and  so  was  Col, 
James  H,  Smith,  famous  as  a  millionaire  farm- 
er in  north  Georgia.  The  primary  elections 
were  set  for  Augitst  22,  and  the  State  conven- 
tion will  be  held  in  the  present  month.  Our 
pages  were  closed  for  the  press  too  early  to 
note  the  result  of  the  primary  elections*  Hoke 
Smith *s  leading  issue  was  a  demand  for  a  new 
vuting  test  that  would  practically  exclude 
negroes,  as  in  several  other  Southern  States, 
Clark  Howell  opposed  such  a  change  in  the 
franchise  laws.  Tom  Watson^  the  Populist, 
sided  with  Hoke  Smith  on  this  negro  issue, 
hut  there  seemed  to  be  a  question  whether 
or  not  his  Populist  followers  would  get 
into  the  Democratic  primaries.  Howell  was 
charged  whh  being  in  close  relationship  with 
railroads  and  corpora tionSi  and  Smith  w^as 
charged  with  almost  every  crime  in  the 
penal  code. 


American 
Busirtens 


The  business  conditions  of  the 
country^  were  never  more  prom  is* 
tng  than  at  the  present  time.  Our 
wheat  crop  is  decidedly  the  largest  on  record, 
the  Government's  report  estimating  it  at  772^- 
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ocx),ooo.  The  corn  crop  is  also  expected  to 
exceed  that  of  last  year,  which  was  the  largest 
in  our  history.  The  geperal  prosperity  of  the 
farmers  will  affect  all  other  lines  of  produc- 
tion. The  only  danger  is  that  continued  good 
fortune  may  promote  unwise  speculation.  The 
iron  and  steel  industry  is  taxed  to  its  utmost 
to  meet  the  demand,  and  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  has  been  able  to  resume  the 
payment  of  dividends  on  its  common  stock. 
This  company  is  a  notable  example  of  numer- 
ous industrial  amalgamations  that  have  been 
strengthening  themselves  by  using  a  large  part 
of  their  earnings  from  year  to  year  in  the  mak- 
ing of  permanent  improvements.  Wall  Street 
was  greatly  excited  last  month  over  the  un- 
expected raising  of  the  dividend  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  from  a  6  per  cent,  to  a  lO 
per  cent,  annual  rate,  with  the  simultaneous 
announcement  of  the  payment  of  dividends  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent. 
The  great  railroads  have  been  putting  so  much 
of  their  earnings  into  improvements  that  the 
general  public  has  not  realized  how  much 
money  they  are  making.  Meanwhile,  the  big 
men  on  the  inside  have  been  constantly  increas- 
ing their  already  large  holdings  and  absorbing 
the  property  of  the  many  uninformed  and  dis- 
couraged outsiders. 

Sunday  Lau;s  Sunday  has  been  made  a  day  of 
in  Canaaa  obligatory  rest  by  parliamentary 
and  tance  enactment  in  Canada  and  France. 
In  accordance  with  a  measure  passed  by  the 
late  session  of  the  Canadian  parliament,  with 
but  very  little  opposition,  Sunday  will  be  a 
legalized  day  of  rest  throughout  the  Do- 
minion, beginning  March  next.  The  govern- 
ment realized  the  difficulties  growing  out  of 
religious  and  industrial  differences  and  there- 
fore, ver>'  wisely,  based  the  legislation  on 
humanitarian  grounds — the  need  of  Sunday 
as  a  day  of  rest.  Works  of  "  necessity  and 
mercy "  will  be  permitted,  but  all  trading, 
"  work  for  remuneration,"  theatricals,  sports, 
"  amusements  for  gain,"  the  publication,  sale, 
and  distribution  of  newspapers,  and  all  rail- 
road operations  are  prohibited,  with  heavy 
penalties  for  violation  of  the  law.  No  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  or  railroad  employee,  or  any 
other  industry  calling  for  Sunday  work,  can 
be  required  to  perform  such  work  unless  dur- 
ing the  other  six  days  he  be  allowed  twenty- 
four  consecutive  hours  without  labor.  In 
France,  Socialism  has  accomplished  what 
neither  Roman  Catholidsm  nor  Puritanism 
could  bring  about.  The  new  Sunday  law, 
passed  with  but  one  dissenting  vote,  was  a 


government  measure  and  its  passage  is  signifi- 
cant in  view  of  the  clerical  denunciations  of 
the  Republic  as  godless  because  it  has  de- 
clined to  be  ultramontane.  The  law  makes 
compulsory  cessation  from  Sunday  labor,  with 
certain  definite  exceptions.  A  special  clause 
authorizes  the  ministers  interested  to  suspend 
fifteen  times  a  year  a  day  of  rest  in  establish- 
ments under  state  control  or  private  estab- 
lishments where  work  is  going  on  in  the  inter- 
est of  national  defense.  The  bill  also  allows 
masters  and  employees  in  hotels,  bakeries,  res- 
taurants, hospitals,  drug  stores,  newspaper  of- 
fices, and  such  places  to  so  arrange  their 
work  that  employees  who  work  on  Sunday 
shall  rest  on  some  other  day  of  the  week.  The 
Belgian  parliament  has  recently  enacted  simi- 
lar legislation  and,  early  in  August,  a  joint 
committee  of  the  British  Lords  and  Commons 
issued  a  report  on  Sunday  trading,  in  which  a 
strong  recommendation  is  made  for  further 
legislation  to  maintain  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest, 
not  only  on  religious  and  moral  grounds,  but 
**  as  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  health 
and  the  strength  of  the  community." 

MMcB  When  the  British  parliament 
amd Bdueatfon  closed  its  scssions  (on  August  4), 
In  England  ^^^  education  bill,  introduced  in 
April  by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  President  of 
the  Education  Board,  had  passed  the  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  192.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  have  been  already  considered  in  these 
pages.  Its  main  features,  as  modified  by  de- 
bate and  amendment,  are  thus  summarized  in. 
the  cable  dispatches: 

From  January  i,  1908,  all  schools  maintained 
by  the  local  educational  authority  must  be  "  pro- 
vided *'  schools.  The  local  authority  has  power  to 
purchase  or  lease  the  existing  schools. 

Not  a  penny  of  public  money  is  to  be  used  in  de- 
nominational instruction. 

Teachers  will  be  appointed  by  the  local  author- 
ities without  any  religious  tests. 

All  schools  receiving  rates  will  give  the  same 
religious  education. 

Religious  instruction  may  be  given  in  these 
schools  two  mornings  a  week  by  arrangement  with 
the  local  authority. 

Attendance  will  not  be  compulsory  during  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  religious  instruction  will 
not  be  given  by  the  ordinary  staff. 

There  will  be  a  further  grant  of  $5,000,000  from 
the  exchequer  for  the  educational  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

A  National  Educational  Council  is  provided  for 
Wales. 

The  bill  now  goes  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  it  will  no  doubt  be  radically  amended, 
if  not  practically  vetoed.  Other  impor- 
tant measures  left  unfinished  at  the  close 
of  Parliament  were  the  Irish  Laborers'  Cot- 
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tagc  Bill  (in  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords)  and  the  Colonial  Marriages  Bill 
(which  passed  its  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons).  The  appointment 
of  an  educational  council  for  Wales  and 
the  public  announcement  of  Mr.  Duncan 
Vernon  Perie,  Liberal  member  for  North 
Aberdeen,  that  at  the  next  session  he  would 
introduce  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  sep- 
arate parliament  for  Scotland  would  seem  to 
irdicate  the  trend  against  imperialism,  and 
should  give  encouragement  to  Irish  Home 
Rulers.  Perhaps  the  most  important  inter- 
national event  in  London  during  late  July 
was  the  congress  of  the  Interparliamentary- 
Union,  at  which  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan 
made  a  very  favorable  impression  by  his  speech 
in  support  of  international  arbitration.  The 
resolution  of  the  committee  on  arbitration,  as 
amended  by  Mr.  Bryan,  will  be  inserted  in  the 
proposed  model  treaty  on  arbitration  to  the 
next  Hague  conference.  The  resolution  is  as 
follows: 

If  a  disagreement  should  arise  between  the  con- 
tracting parties  which  is  not  one  to  be  submitted 
to  arbitration,  they  shall  not  resort  to  any  act  of 
hostility  before  separately  or  jointly  inviting,  as 
the  cause  may  necessitate,  the  formation  of  an  in- 
ternational commission  of  inquiry  or  mediation  on 
the  part  of  one  or  more  friendly  Powers.  This 
requisition  will  take  place,  if  necessary,  according 
to  article  8  of  the  Hague  convention  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  conflcts. 

A  ComstitiitiM  ^^  ^^^  '^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  British  par- 
fortite  liament,  the  Secretary  of  the  Co- 
r,a-so«^  lonial  Office,  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  outlined  (on  August  i)  in  the 
House. of  Commons  the  plans  of  the  Liberal 
eovemmcnt  for  a  constitution  for  the  Trans- 
vaal, in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  special  committee  appointed  for  that 
pur[>osc.  Manhood  suffrage  is  established,  al- 
though the  rule  of  "  one  man  one  vote  "  does 
not  apply  to  the  negro  population.  The  ballot 
is  secret,  and  every  adult  male  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age  who  has  been  a  resident  for  six 
months,  except  members  of  the  British  garri- 
son, is  entitled  to  vote,  TTie  assembly  will  con- 
rist  of  69  salaried  members  elected  for  five 
years  each.  The  upper  house  will  consist,  for 
the  present,  of  15  members,  appointed  by  the 
crown;  but  it  is  announced  that  in  the  near 
future  it  is  the  intention  of  the  ministry  to 
abolish  this  and  have  only  a  unicameral  legis- 
lature. The  general  lines  of  the  old  Boer 
magisterial  districts  are  followed,  and,  on  the 
basis  of  the  census  figures  of  1904  the  Rand 
will  have  32  members,  Pretoria  6,  Krugcrs- 
dbrp  I,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  30.    The 


constitution  will  prohibit  Chinese  contract 
labor,  and  no  more  coolies  will  be  imported 
into  the  country  after  November  1 5.  Either  the 
English  or  the  Dutch  \nngu2LgG  can  be  used 
for  public  business,  and  naturalization  is  made 
easy,  but  the  Boers'  request  for  woman's  suf- 
frage is  denied.  A  similar  constitution  is 
promised  soon  to  the  Orange  Free  State.  Con- 
sidering that  neither  British  nor  Boers  can 
secure  a  majority  of  more  than  two  or  three  in 
the  new  house,  and  that,  although  neither 
side  received  just  what  it  asked  for,  substan- 
tial concessions  were  made  to  both,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  result  is  really  a  fair  and 
equitable  compromise.  The  proposals  of  the 
government  were  attacked  sharply  in  the  par- 
liament by  ex-Premier  Balfour  and  others,  but 
the  ministry  was  supported  by  a  test  vote  of 
316  to  83. 


Germany 


The  world  long  aco  recognized 
^and'The      the  fact  that,  whether  it  praised  or 

blamed,  it  could  not  possibly  ig- 
nore the  German  Kaiser.  During  the  past 
month  his  versatile  genius  and  restless  energy 
have  been  manifested  in  three  or  four  different 
directions.  Noteworthy  among  these  was  his 
reception  of  King  Edward  of  England,  who 
crossed  the  Channel  in  his  royal  yacht  and  met 
the  Kaiser  at  Fried richshof  on  the  morning  of 
August  15.  The  meeting  between  the  two 
monarchs  was  most  cordial,  and  although  it 
is  officially  denied  that  any  political  signifi- 
cance attached  to  the  visit,  it  is  notew^orthy 
that  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  permanent  under- 
secretar}'  of  the  British  foreign  office,  accom- 
panied King  Edward,  and  Foreign  Secretary 
Tschirschki-und  Bogendorff,  the  Kaiser.  It  is 
probable  that  the  monarchs  discussed  the  near 
Eastern  problem,  and  perhaps  formulated 
some  advice  to  their  brother  ruler.  Czar  Nich- 
olas. A  very  dramatic  exploit  of  the  Kaiser's 
was  his  visit,  on  July  18,  to  Aix-la-Chapelle 
and  the  opening  and  examination  of  the  sarco- 
phagus of  the  great  Charlemagne.  His  maj- 
esty also  (early  in  August),  made  a  rather 
remarkable  speech  on  Socialism,  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  '*  red  danger  "  was  more  to 
he  feared  than  the  "  yellow  peril."  Then, 
to  be  sure,  William  H.  has  now  the  reflected 
glory  of  being  a  grandfather,  his  first  grand- 
child, a  boy,  having  been  born  to  the  Crown 
Prince  Frederick  William  on  July  4.  Ger- 
man commercial  prosperity  continues  and  in- 
creases. Her  exports  mount  at  a  faster  rate 
than  her  imports.  Her  colonial  activity 
spreads  over  a  greater  territon-  and  involves 
greater   enterprise.      Unfortunately,   ?iV  \!cAs» 
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ADMIRAL    MlLLEg. 

^N(?w  Chief  of  the  Gerioaii 
Nnval   Slflff.) 


brinp  with  it  some  of  the  comiption  which 

seems  to  be  inevitable  to  great  commercial 
prosperiry.  There  has  been  a  scandal  m  the 
German  colonial  administration,  2Lnd  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  Prussian  minister  of  agricul- 
ture, Dn  vnn  PodbieUki,  has  been  dismissed 
for  hii  connection 
with  certain  dis- 
honest contracts 
made  with  the  gov* 
ernment  for  sup- 
plies to  be  used  in 
the  South  African 
war  against  the 
Herreros,  The 
Prussian  "  beam- 
ter  "  is  j  u  s  1 1  y 
famed  for  his  in- 
tegnt>%  but  the  op- 
portunity to  get 
rich  quickly  out  of 
inferior  races  has 
apparently  proved 
irresistible  to  him* 

Up  to  the  present,  by  the  way,  Germany's 
South  African  war  has  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
end  is  not  yet  in  sight, 

TA*  Hm'M  W^^*!^  ^'^  ^^  ^^^  know  as  yet  the 
tim0fit9  text  of  the  Popes  encvclical  of 
"™*'  August  J,  replying  to  the  request 
of  the  French  bishops  for  instruction  as  to  the 
course  they  ought  to  pursue  regarding  the 
separation  law  in  France,  the  telegraphic 
dispatches  and  the  comments  in  French  news- 
papers indicate  its  general  purport.  Accord- 
ing to  the  dispatches,  based  on  a  summary' 
which  appeared  in  the  Ossfn'atore  Romanu, 
the  clerical  organ  of  Rome,  on  August  14,  the 
document  declares  that  the  decision  in  this 
matter  was  deferred  because  ol  its  great  im- 
portance, and  (the  ency^clical  i^  addressed  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Cardinal  Richard) 
**  through  a  charitable  feeling  for  the  great 
ser^^tces  your  nation  has  lendered  to  the 
Church."  His  Holiness  indorses  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  French  priesthood,  disap- 
proving of  the  separation  law,  and  declares 
that  "  concerning  cultural  associations  such  as 
the  law  prescribes,  we  decree  absolutely  that 
they  cannot  he  formed  without  a  violation  of 
the  sacred  rights  which  are  the  life  itself  of 
the  Church."  His  Holiness  then  proceeds  to 
discuss  other  possible  associations  which  may 
he  legal  and  canonical,  despairing,  however, 
af  finding  any.  He  says: 
As  this  hope  latls  us  luid  the  law  remains  as  It 


]S»  we  declare  tt  is  not  permissible  to  try  these 
other  kinds  of  association  so  long  as  they  do  not 
establish  in  the  most  legal  and  most  positive  way 
that  the  divine  constitution  of  the  Church,  the  im- 
mutable rights  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  the 
bishops,  and  their  authority  over  the  temporal 
afifairs  of  the  Qusrch,  particularly  the  sacred  edi- 
fices,  will  be  irrevocably  protected  by  such  associa- 
tions. We  cannot  wish  otherwise  without  betray- 
rng  our  sacred  charge  and  producing  the  ruin  of 
the  Church  in  France, 

The  document  further  urges  the  bishops  to 
adopt  all  means  within  the  law  to  organize 
themselves,  assuring  them  of  Papal  cooperation 


W,    A.    MIANU^    MINISTER  OF   EDUCATION    AND   PUfiUC 
WORSHIP. 

I  n^Uo  Will  enforce  the  Freocli  Cbureti  SepiiritloD  t-i*w, } 

and  support.  The  Pope,  however,  advises 
against  seditious  or  violent  action,  and  declares 
that  firmness  will  pve  better  results  than  vio- 
lence. The  encyclical  says  that  it  foresees 
*'  the  recriminatif>ns  which  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  will  make  against  the  decree,"  even 
asserting  that  "  we  do  not  seek  the  salvation 
of  the  Church,  but  that  the  form  of  the  repub- 
lic in  France  is  odious  to  us." 

We  indignantly  denounce  such  insinuations  as 
false.  The  makers  of  this  law  have  not  sought 
separation,  but  oppression.  While  affirming  their 
desire  for  pt^acc  they  have  made  atrocious  war 
against  religion.  They  hurl  a  brand  of  the  most 
violent  discord^  thus  arraying  one  cittien  against 
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another,  to  the  great  detriment  of  public  welfare. 
\Vc  Iiave  patiently  supported  injustice  after  in- 
justice through  love  of  the  French  nation,  and  are 
rinally  asked  to  overstep  the  last  limit  of  our 
apristolic  duties,  and  we  declare  our  inability  to 
overstep  them.  Let  the  responsibility  rest  with 
those  whose  hatred  has  gone  to  such  extremes. 

AC*,aHe.geto  %   ^*^c.  Provisions  of  the  French 
tue Separation  separation  iaw,  recently  passed,  it 
^"***  it  will  be  remembered,  state  sup- 

port is  to  be  withdrawn  from  all  denomina- 
tional schools  and  con jiregat ions  in  December 
of  the  present  year.  The  effect  of  this  law- 
will  be  to  overthrow  the  organization  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France.  Up  to 
the  time  of  its  enactment  the  hishops  and 
priests  had  been  state  functionaries  and  the 
churches  official  l)odies.  In  oider  to  conduct 
public  church  services  according  to  tlie  law 
hereafter,  "  associations  cultuelles "  must  be 
formed.  These  are  virtually  boards  of  trus- 
tees, rcqxmsible  for  the  maintenance  of  wor- 
ship, and,  in  gen- 
eral, for  all  the 
actions  of  the 
Church.  Further, 
quoting  literally 
from  the  separa- 
tion act: 

In  default  of  any 
association  to  take 
over  the  property 
of  an  establishment 
of  public  worship, 
thi«  property  will  be 
assigned  bj  decree 
to  the  town  estab- 
Ii.<ihnicnts  of  charity 
and  beneficence  sit- 
uated wifhin  the 
territorial  limits  of 
the  ecclesiastical  dis- 
trict in  question. 

The  Pope's  en- 
oclical  is  a  chal- 
lenge  to  this  law 

and  virtually  a  call  to  arms  addressed  to 
French  Catholics.  In  a  second  encyclical,  con- 
taining more  minute  instructions  to  the  French 
derg}'.  His  Holiness  repeats  his  refusal  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  the  Church  submitting 
to  the  lay  a<:sociations,  but,  in  its  wording, 
ne\ertheless,  this  encyclical  leaves  open  a  pos- 
sihiHt>-  for  some  future  understanding  which 
shall  be  both  legal  and  canonical. 

m^^ns^ It  is  difficult  for  us  in  the  United 

of  tk*       btates,   who   have  seen   the   pros- 

'    '    perity  and  progress  of  American 

Catholicism,    absolutely    separate    from    any 

gvivemmental  support  or  interference,  to  un- 


CAPTATN-CENERAL   JOSE   LO- 
PEZ  IlOMlNKHJEZ. 

(The  new  Hpanl:<h  Trenilor 
whose  DitniKtry  is  r<m- 
BiderlnR  a  clitirch  sopnr- 
ation  la^.) 


CoPyrif^ht^  t905^  by  Underwood  &»  Underwood, 

UIS    HOLINESS   POPE  PIUS   X. 
(At  his  worlc  (leHk  in  the  Vatican.) 

derstand  the  opposition  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
French  hierarchy  to  the  separation  law  in  the 
Republic.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  while  in  this  country  the  government  in 
its  attitude  toward  the  Church  is  neutral,  in 
France  it  is  unfriendly.  In  this  country,  also, 
Catholic  people  are  accustomed  to  support  their 
church  by  direct  voluntary  contributions, 
while  in  France  they  are  not.  It  has  been 
hinted  by  a  high  Catholic  dignitary,  who  de- 
clines to  give  his  name,  but  who  is  quoted  in 
the  Temps,  that  while  the  provisions  of  the 
present  French  law  in  this  might  be  accepted, 
if  the  Papal  consent  were  fully  gained  in  this 
case,  other  Catholic  states  might  impose  simi- 
lar laws,  and  this  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
political  power  of  the  Church.  "  It  is  better," 
observes  this  churchman,  "  to  attempt  a  su- 
preme effort  of  emancipation  while  the  Church 
finds  herself  in  possession  of  her  temples  and 
her  property,  and  while  the  faithful  arc  not 
yet  accustomed  to  a  regime  more  independent 
of  the  hierarchy."  The  date  of  the  bishops* 
meeting  to  consider  courses  of  action  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  will  probably  be  some  time  during 
the  present  month. 
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MINISTER  STOLYPIN,  WHO  SUCCEEDS  GOREMYKIN  AS 
RUSSIAN    PREMIER. 

The  fear  of  other  countries  pass- 
'*"/»oM/SJ??'**^"S  separation  laws  finds  ground 

in  the  present  situation  in  Spain, 
where,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  clergy 
to  permit  burial  in  consecrated  cemeteries 
to  persons  married  by  the  civil  form  only, 
the  Dominguez  ministry  has  just  intro- 
duced a  bill  making  all  religious  associa- 
tions subject  to  the  same  law  as  indus- 
trial corporations.  M.  Briand,  French  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship,  de- 
clares that,  while  no  modification  of  the  sepa- 
ration law  is  possible,  "  there  will  be  no  neces- 
sity to  repeat  the  experiment  of  the  forcible 
taking  of  church  inventories.  It  is  not  to  be 
anticipated  that  any  attempt  will  be  made 
to  close  the  churches  by  force."  It  is  to  be 
hoped  and  expected  that  some  modut  vivendi 
will  be  arrived  at  in  France.  If  not,  there  are 
stormy  times  ahead  for  the  Republic.     It  is 


undoubtedly  true  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  French  electorate  are  behind  the  present 
government  in  its  attitude  toward  the  Church. 
Just  how  quickly  this  support  would  be  con- 
verted into  violent  opposition  if  the  forcible 
disbandment  of  churches  was  attempted  the 
future  only  can  show.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  at  heart  the  vast  majority  of 
Frenchmen  are  still  devout  Catholics. 

p/*5a/uf/a«  o/".The  Duma  is  dead!  Long 
<*«  live  the  Duma!  "  In  these  words, 
uma.  g|^  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
the  British  Premier,  m  a  speech  (on  July  23) 
before  the  Interparliamentary  Conference  in 
London,  expressed  the  feelings  and  hopes  of 
the  civilized  world,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
simply  paraphrased  the  words  of  the  imperial 
manifesto,  which  on  July  23  dissolved  Russia's 
first  parliament.  Following  this  imperial  an- 
nouncement a  second  governmental  decree 
accepted  the  resignation  of  Premier  Gore- 
mykin  and  announced  the  appointment  of 
Minister  Stolypin,  formerly  at  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  succeed 
him.    In  his  ukase  the  Czar  said : 

A  cruel  disappointment  has  befallen  our  ex- 
pectations. The  representatives  of  the  nation,  in- 
stead of  applying  themselves  to  the  work  of  pro- 
ductive legislation,  strayed  into  a  sphere  beyond 
their  competence  and  have  been  making  comments 
on  the  imperfections  of  the  Fundamental  Laws, 
which  can  cnly  be  modified  by  our  imperial  will. 
In  short,  the  representatives  of  the  nation  have 
undertaken  really  illejEjal  acts,  such  as  an  appeal 
to  the  nation  by  parliament.  The  peasants,  dis- 
turbed by  such  anomalies,  seeing  no  hope  for  the 
amelioration  of  their  lot,  resorted  in  a  number  of 
districts  to  open  pillage,  destruction  of  other  peo- 
ple's property,  and  disobedience  of  law. 

The  Imperial  Controller,  General  von 
Schwanenbach,  made  a  similar  statement  for 
publication.    He  said : 

You  can  tell  the  American  people  that  this  step 
was  forced  upon  the  Goverrtment  as  the  only  way 
of  extricating  the  country  from  the  horrible  rei^ 
of  blood  and  terrorism  which  prevails.  The  dis- 
solution of  the  present  Parliament  does  not  mean 
a  return  to  irresponsihle  absolutism.  The  past  is 
dead  forever.  From  his  Majesty's  own  lips  I  can 
assure  you  that  he  still  believes  in  the  principle  of 
popular  representation  and  firmly  intends  to  ad- 
here to  it ;  but  he  became  convinced  that  the 
present  Parliament  was  elected  under  abnormal 
conditions,  and  did  not  represent  the  true  senti- 
ment of  the  country,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  another  appeal  to  the  nation. 


Ih9  Duma's 
Defiance. 


From  two  to  three  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  outlawed  parliament 
immediately  journeyed  to  Viborg, 
Finland,  and  there,  reorganizing  under  regu- 
lar   officers,    they    prepared,    discussed,    and 
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Prince  Lvov.  Count  Hoyden.  Prince  Dolgoronkov. 

THREE   CONSERVATIVE  RUSSIAN    I-EADERS    WH       WARN'    THE   PEOPLE  AGAINST   REVOLUTION. 


adopted  an  answer  to  the  Czar's  decree  by 
which  their  chamber  had  been  dissolved. 
Their  manifesto,  which  was  formally  ad- 
dressed **  to  the  people,  from  the  popular  rep- 
resentatives of  the  citizens  of  all  Russia,"  was 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Duma  at 
\'iborg,  except  Count  Heyden,  Dr.  Stakho- 
vich,  and  Prince  Lvov.  After  enumeratin.^ 
the  reforms  which  the  Duma  tried  to  bring 
about,  the  address  declared : 

The  Government  promises  to  convoke  a  new 
Duma  seven  months  hence.  Russia  must  remain 
without  popular  representation  for  seven  whole 
months  at  a  time  when  the  people  are  standing  on 
the  brink  of  ruin,  when  industry  and  commerce 
are  undermined,  when  the  whole  country  is  seeth- 
ing with  unrest  and  when  the  Ministry  has  defi- 
nitely shown  its  incapacity  to  do  justice  to  the 
popular  needs.  For  seven  months  the  Government 
will  act  arbitrarily,  will  fi^ht  against  the  popular 
movement  in  order  to  obtain  a  pliable,  subservient 
Duma.  Should  it  succeed,  however,  in  completely 
suppressing  the  popular  movemeyt,  the  Govern- 
ment will  convoke  no  Duma  at  all. 

Citizens,  stand  up  for  the  trampled  on  rights 
of  popular  representation  and  for  the  imperial 
Duma.  Russia  must  not  remain  a  day  without 
popular  representation.  You  possess  the  means  of 
Requiring  it.  The  Government  has,  without  the 
assent  of  the  popular  representatives,  no  right  to 
collect  taxes  from  the  people  nor  to  summon  the 
people  to  military  service.  Therefore  you  are. 
now  that  the  Government  has  dissolved  the  Duma, 
justified  in  giving  neither  money  nor  soldiers. 

Should  the  Government,  however,  contract  loans 
in  order  to  procure  fimds,  such  loans  will  be  in- 
valid without  the  consent  of  the  popular  repre- 
sentatives. The  Russian  people  will  never  ac- 
knowledge them,  and  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
pay  them.  Accordingly,  until  the  popular  repre- 
sentatives arc  summoned,  do  not  give  a  kopeck  to 
the  throne  or  a  soldier  to  the  army. 


While  the  outside  world  cannot 
^A'ccom^i^h^d^  ^^^P    admiring    the    .self-restraint, 

the  moderation,  and  the  capacity 
for  self-government  evident  in  this  appeal  of 
the  Duma  to  the  Russian  people,  it  remains 
evident  that,  by  the  irresistible  logic  of  events, 
it  was  necessary-  for  Emperor  Nicholas  to  dis- 
solve parliament.  He  had  to  do  this  or  re- 
peal the  **  Fundamental  Law," — that  is,  he 
was  compelled  to  surrender  part  of  his  power 
or  disperse  by  force  the  ""representative  as- 
sembly which  insisted  upon  sharing  that 
power.  To  his  Majesty  and  all  the  partisans 
of  the  autocratic  regime,  the  Duma  was  only 
a  revolutionary  club,  which,  Premier  Stolypin 
declared,  had  wasted  its  time  in  talking  and 
discussing  and  accomplishing  nothing.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  fact  that  the  freedom  of  speech 
permitted  in  the  Duma,  and  the  wide  publicity 
given  to  its  debates  by  the  press,  realty  made 
it  a  national  organ  of  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda. Millions  of  peasants  throughout  the 
country-  watched  the  struggle  for  '*  land  and 
liberty  "  as  reported  in  the  press,  and,  by  hun- 
dreds of  telegrams,  addresses,  and  resolutions 
of  approval,  cheered  on  parliament  in  its 
work  and  appeale<l  for  further  advance. 
These  documents  and  conuiumications  were 
also  published  abroad.  Russia  began  to  find 
herself.  In  the  words  of  a  l.ileral  writer  in 
the  Nasha  Zhizn  (Our  Life),  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, "  One-third  of  the  people  understand 
the  situation  now.  Give  us  two  months  more 
and  we  will  enlighten  the  other  two-thirds." 
It  may  be  safely  predicted  that  the  Russian 
people  will  never  return  to  the  aMt<oci^cj, 
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"Strong-  ^^  ^"  interview  granted  the  Asso- 
^andJ  dated  Press  representative  imme- 
•form  Jiatcly  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Duma,  Premier  Stolypin  declared  that  strong- 
handed  reform  was  to  be  the  keynote  of  his 
administration.  In  spite  of  all  reports  to  the 
contrary,  he  declared,  there  had  been  no  coup 
d'etat.  Nothing  had  been  done  which  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  consti- 
tutional methods  as  laid  down  in  the  **  Funda- 
mental Law."  There  would  be  no  return  to 
the  policy  of  reaction,  although  a  number  of 
"  arrests,  expulsions,  and  other  measures  of 
administrative  order  are  indispensable  under 
the  present  circumstances."  Several  members 
of  the  outlawed  parliament  were  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  but  the  liberty  of  the  great  ma- 
jority was  not  interfered  with,  the  govern- 
ment evidently  fearing  to  proceed  with  a  high 
hand  against  "  the  best  men  of  Russia,"  which 
the  Emperor  had  summoned  to  assist  him.  In 
a  subsequent  governmental  declaration  it  was 
announced  that  a  new  Duma  would  meet  in 
March,  next  (the  words  of  the  imperial  de- 
cree are:  *  We  affirm  our  immutable  inten- 
sion of  keeping  the  institution,  and  we  appoint 
March  5,  1907,  as  the  date  of  the  convocation 
of  the  new  Duma."),  and  that  elections  for 
membership  in  this  body  would  be  held  in  No- 
vember and  December.     Certain  new  restric-. 


A   MANIFESTATION  OF  RUSSIAN  LOYALTY. 
(The  C«ar  and  bis  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas, 
Tlsltlng  the  camp  of  the  guard   regiments   at   Kras- 
aeue  Selo,  acclaimed  by  the  soldiers.) 


tions,  however,  will  be  put  upon  the  powers 
of  parliament,  and  it  is  specifically  pro\nded 
for  in  advance  that  "  all  legislation  dealing 
with  the  power  of  the  throne  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people  shall  originate  only  from  the 
Czar  and  his  ministers." 

Wholesale     Meanwhile,   the  campaign  of  re- 
Fepreaaion    pression    has    actually    been    con- 

Contlnued.      ^j^^^j^         ^^^       u  ^^^^^^      ^^^^  » 

of  Minister  Stolypin*s  programme  is  ver> 
evident;  the  "reform"  is  not  yet  visible. 
Of  the  eighty-seven  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, only  five  are  now  under  a  normal 
administration.  Forty  are  under  martial 
law,  twenty-seven  under  "  extraordinary 
protection,"  and  fifteen  have  what  the 
Russians  call  "  reenforced  protection."  The 
minister  himself  is  believed  to  be  an  honest 
man,  somewhat  imbued  with  Liberalism,  and 
an  administrator  of  some  real  ability. 
Whether  or  not  he  will  be  able  to  hold  out 
against  the  clamor  of  the  Reactionaries,  who 
believe  they  have  been  victorious,  for  still 
other  repressive  measures  remains  to  be  seen. 
Several  changes  in  the  ministr>'  were  made  at 
the  same  time  as  the  appointment  of  Premier 
Stolypin.  Prince  Vassilchikov  becomes  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture;  Dr.  Isvolski,  brother  of 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  succeeds 
Prince  Schakmatov  as  Procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod;  and  Mr.  Filossovov  becomes  Minister 
oiP  Commerce. 

Those  Conser\'ative  members  of 
Disaffected^?     ^^^    Duma    who    refused    to    sign 

the  Viborg  manifesto,  in  con- 
junction with  other  Aloderates,  also  drew 
up  an  address  to  the  Russian  people, 
pleading  for  moderation,  and  announcing 
the  formation  of  a  new  party,  to  be  known 
as  the  Party  of  Pacific  Regeneration.  They 
hold  that  the  Emperor  had  a  right  to  dissolve 
Parliament,  and  announce  their  belief  in  the 
government's  sincerit>'  in  its  promise  of  a  new 
Duma.  The  verdict  of  their  constituents  on 
this  attitude  has  been  rather  startling.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Constitutional  Democrats  loi\g 
known  as  prominent  in  zemstvo  work  and  at- 
tached to  this  aforesaid  Moderate  group  have 
just  been  candidates  for  reelection  and  have 
been  defeated.  X^e  Radical  groups  of  the 
outlawed  parliament  issued,  on  July  30,  an 
address  to  the  army  and  navT,  which  was 
indorsed  by  the  central  committees  of  all  the 
proletanat  organizations,  calling  upon  the 
militar)'  to  join  the  people  in  their  warfare 
against    the    "  criminal    government."     The 
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substance  of  this  address  is  contained  in  the 
following  paragraph: 

Will  you  shoot  the  people,  shed  the  blood  of  the 
people,  and  transfix  the  people's  breasts  with  bayo- 
nets? Remember  that  you  are  the  children  of 
peasants,  that  you  are  the  children  of  the  Russian 
people,  and  that  in  the  villages  where  you  were 
iKini  your  own  brothers  who  are  remaining  home 
are  also  aj^itating,  are  also  demanding  land  and 
lil>erty,  and  that  the  government  is  sending  other 
trix^ps  to  shoot  and  beat  them.  Why  will  you  de- 
fend the  government?  .  .  .  Soldiers  and  sailors 
— we.  the  legally  elected  representatives  of  the 
peasants  and  workingmen,  declare  to  you  that 
without  Parliament  the  government  is  illegal. 
Orders  w'hich  it  may  now  issue  have  no  legal 
force.     We  call  on  you. 

stotupln      ^"   reply   to  this  appeal,    Premier 
Sai/a  Soiaiers  Stolvpin  announces  that  the  gov- 

are  Loyal,  gj-^j^^p^  jg  absolutely  Certain  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  majoritj^  of  the  troops.  He 
p<ints  to  the  enthusiastic  reception  given  the 
Emperor  and  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  dur- 
ing the  visit  of  the  Czar  to  his  Guards  at 
Krasnoye-Selo.  In  spite  of  his  cheerful  as- 
surances, however,  at  this  same  visit  an  at- 
tempt was  made  on  the  life  of  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  who  is  hated  for  his  reactionar>' 
tendencies,  and  who  is  looked  upon  as  a  pos- 
sible dictator  in  case  reaction  actually 
triumphs.  The  attempt  was  made  by  members 
of  the  Imperial  Guards.  It  is  probably  true 
that  as  a  whole  the  troops  are  not  as  yet  dis- 
affected. The  great  majority  of  them  are  prob- 
ably still  devoted  to  the  Czar,  but  the  work  of 
disintegration  is  going  on  rapidly,  and  the  end 
will  come, — perhaps  sooner  than  the  revolu- 
tifMiists  themselves  expect.  A  real  revolution,* 
in  which  the  army  will  join,  to  begin  with  a 
general  strike,  is  confidently  predicted  by  the 
Radicals  in  October  or  November,  when  the 
peasants  have  taken  in  their  harvest  and  the 
next  visit  of  the  tax-gatherer  is  due. 

A  gigantic  military  conspiracy, 
^•uimofor^  aiming  at  the  simultaneous  cap- 
ture of  Russia's  three  great  sea 
fortresses, — Sveaborg,  Kronstadt,  and  Sevas- 
topol,— planned  by  the  Revolutionar)-  I-,eague, 
was  prematurely  brought  to  light  by  the 
mutiny  at  the  first-named  stronghold  on  July 
31.  Sveaborg,  which  is  a  strong  fortification 
guarding  the  Finnish  city  of  Helsingfors,  con- 
sists of  seven  small  rock-islands  in  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  all  but  one  of  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  mutineers.  The  sappers  and 
seven  companies  of  artillery,  with  some  of  the 
infantry,  suddenly  attacked  their  officers,  and 
the  entire  garrison  flamed  out  in  revolt.    Ma- 


chine guns  and  other  munitions  were  seized, 
and  later  on  the  other  island  of  Skatudden, 
nearer  the  mainland,  was  also  captured.  It 
looked  as  though  several  of  the  naval  vessels 
would  also  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  mutineers, 
one  of  them,  the  cruiser  P  amy  at  Jzova,  be- 
ing actually  captured  and  held  by  the  revo- 
lutionists for  twenty- four  hours.  By  the  aid 
of  the  warships  in  the  harbor,  the  mutiny  was 
soon  put  down  with  a  loss  of  between  five 
and  six  hundred  lives  on  both  sides.  Follow- 
ing the  affair  at  Sveaborg,  another  premature 
and  unsuccessful  mutiny  broke  out  among  the 
sailors  at  Kronstadt,  which,  it  will  be  remem- 


THE    BALTIC    SHOKKS    ARE    THE    CENTER    OF    RUSSIAN 
MUTINY. 

(It  was  Just  out  of  Holslngfors.  the  KInnish  capital, 
that  the  mutiny  at  Sveal»org  occurred  In  July.) 

bered,  guards  St.  Petersburg.  This,  however, 
was  also  soon  put  down,  and  the  general  strike 
which  was  expected  to  follow  upon  these  out- 
breaks did  not  take  place,  most  of  the  organ- 
izations refusing  to  obey  the  call.  Although 
these  revolts  were  premature  and  soon  put 
down,  thereby  damaging  the  prestige  of  the 
revolutionary  organizations,  the  mutiny  at 
Kronstadt  lasted  long  enough  to  make  the 
Czar  eager  to  leave  Peterhof,  the  palace  of 
which  stands  on  the  coast  under  the  very 
guns  of  the  citadel  port. 
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The  answer  of  the  Russian  people 
"a^'^J!^^    to  the  dissolution  of  their  repre- 

seotative  body  was  nrst  an  omi- 
nous silence,  and  then  a  number  of  serious 
mutinies  in  the  army  and  navy,  followed  by 
the  opening  of  a  terrorist  campaign  of  an 
extent  and  violence  hitherto  unparalleled.  As- 
sassinations and  outrages  have  been  carried  on 
by  the  wholesale,  particularly  in  Poland.  The 
associations  of  reactionary  fanatics  known  as 
the  "  Black  Hundreds  "  have  announced  that 
for  every  assassination  by  the  revolutionists 
they  will  kill  some  prominent  Radical,  and  Dr. 
Herzenstein,  a  prominent  Jewish  leader  of  the 
Constitutional  Democrats  in  the  outlawed  par- 
liament, was  assassinated  on  August  i  in  his 
home  in  Finland,  as  the  first  victim  in  this 
campaign.  However,  as  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  out- 
lines the  situation  in  his  editorial  statement  in 
the  Contemporary  Review j  "  if  the  plight  of 
the  Duma  is  pitiable,  that  of  the  crown  is 
much  worse." 

It  has  enormous  evils  to  answer  for.  But  it  is 
naturally,  not  supernaturally. blameworthy,  whereas 
it  is  now  made  answerable  for  every  misfortune, 
every  calamity,  that  overtakes  the  land.  The 
Czar  himself,  who  but  yesterday  was  the  most 
powerful  sovereign  on  the  globe,  is  virtually  im- 
prisoned in  Peterof  or  in  Czarskoye  Selo.  Gen- 
eral Trepov  has  become  invisible.  In  the  interior 
anarchy  is  rampant.  In  the  province  of  Voronesh 
the  peasants  have  just  annihilated  twenty  estates. 
The  government  is  unable  to  discharge  the  pri- 
mary functions  of  a  government:  it  cannot  pro- 
tect life  and  property,  not  even  the  lives  and  prop- 
erties of  its  own  men.  In  the  very  prisons  it  is 
powerless.  The  houses  of  detention,  which  are 
said  to  be  tenanted  by  "  the  really  best  men  in 
Russia,"  are  scenes  of  disorder  and  bloodshed,  be- 
cause the  inmates,  aware  of  the  universal  contempt 
in  which  the  authorities  are  held,  frequently 
mutiny  and  break  the  rules  and  regulations.  Not 
even  in  military  barracks  and  on  battleships  are 
the  government  masters.  Hence,  the  Czar  was 
lately  forced  to  humiliate  himself  and  his  country 
to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  civil- 
ized nations  by  requesting  the  British  Government 
not  to  send  a  squadron  to  Russian  waters.  "  I 
am  not  master  in  my  own  house,"  is  what  his  mes- 
sage amounted  to.  And  this  avowal  he  made  to 
the  British  Government.  "  Why  does  he  not  make 
it  to  his  own  people  ?  "  deputies  of  the  Duma  ask. 
His  own  people  would  seem  to  be  the  last 
to  be  sought  for  advice.  According  to  reports 
on  good  authority,  early  in  August,  Czar 
Nicholas  had  actually  requested  the  English 
King  and  the  German  Kaiser  (who  met  at 
Friedrichshof  on  August  15)  to  advise  him  as 
to  how  far  he  ought  to  trust  his  people. 

Reports   of   the   deliberate,    well- 

ExfiSiatiofi   thought-out  intention  of  the  Jap- 

e/Aaia.      ^^^^  Government  to  nationalize 

practically  all  her  industries  and  exploit  Man- 


churia and  Korea  with  state  and  private  capi- 
tal receive  some  confirmation  from  the  recent 
observations  of  American  and  British  consuls 
in  Japan  and  China.  It  is  announced  au- 
thoritatively at  Tokio  that  a  company  is  about 
to  be  formed  by  the  government,  jointly  with 
private  capitalists,  for  the  working  and  de- 
velopment of  the  mines,  railways,  and  forests 
of  Manchuria.  A  number  of  new  steamship 
lines  are  projected,  and  extensive  plans  for 
the  financing  of  these  vast  enterprises  have 
been  matured.  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff,  the  New 
York  banker,  who  has  recently  returned  from 
a  tour  of  the. island  empire,  is  (as  we  stated 
in  our  July  issue)  hearty  in  his  praise  of  the 
self-restraint  and  earnestness  of  the  Japanese 
people.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  North 
American  Review,  Mr.  Schiff  declares  that 
in  Manchuria  Japan  will  compete  in  good 
faith.  There  is  to  be  expected,  he  declares, 
no  closing  of  the  door,  but  fair  warning  is 
given  that  Japan  means  to  dominate  the  East, 
and  that  commercial  advantages  there  can  be 
gained  only  by  fair  and  free  competition. 
The  killing  (on  July  16  and  17)  of  five 
Japanese  seal-poachers,  and  the  wounding 
and  capture  of  a  number  of  others,  by  an 
American  guard  on  St.  Paul's  Island,  one  of 
the  Pribilov  group,  in  the  Bering  Sea,  was  a 
regrettable  incident,  but  it  will  cause  no  in- 
ternational complications.  It  is  true  that 
Japan  was  not  a  party  to  the  treaties  between 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia 
for  protection  to  sealing  in  Bering  waters.  It 
remains  true,  also,  however,  that  these  Jap- 
anese fishermen  had  no  right  within  the  three- 
mile  limit  of  an  American  island.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  incident  may  result  in  another 
treaty,  making  Japan  a  party  to  the  agree- 
ment to  prohibit  all  pelagic  sealing. 

Mr  Root  and  Upon  the  opening  of  the  third 
the  Rio  Pan-American  Conference  at  Rio 
Conference.  Janeiro,  on  July  23,  Sefior  Joaquim 
Nabuco  (Brazilian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States)  was  elected  president,  and  Secretary 
Root  and  Baron  Rio-Branco  (Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Brazil)  honorary  presidents.  The 
American  delegates  were  given  chairmanships 
on  several  important  committees,  including  the 
committee  on  the  Drago  Doctrine,  William  I. 
Buchanan;  commercial  relations.  Prof.  Paul 
Reinsch;  the  codification  of  laws.  Dr.  L.  S. 
Rowe;  patents,  ex-Governor  Montague;  sani- 
tation, Julio  Larrinaga,  Porto  Rican  commis- 
sioner to  the  United  States;  publications  and 
general  welfare,  Van  Leer  Polk.  Mr.  Gon- 
zalo  Quesada,  Cuban  Minister  to  the  United 
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^  States,  was  appointed  chairma^i  of  the  Com- 
'uiittee  on  the  Bureau  ol  American  Repubh'cs. 
At  thiii  wnting  { August  2q)    the  Dmference 
k  stiU  engaged  in  discussing  more  or  less  mu- 
tine  hminess*  althouEh  a  number  of  important 
subjects  have  come  up  for  debate.    The  ques- 
tions of  arbitration  and  the  Drago  Doctrine 
(opposing  the  collection  of  debts  from  govern- 
Lmenrs  nr  individuals  by  force)  are  the  thorny 
fone*^  before  the  ijarhenn^,  and  it  is  about  them 
^t^at  the  most  widely  differing  opinions  v%ill 
be  expressed.     Other  questions  of  continental 
interest  arc  those  of  the  Pan-American  Rail- 
way siiid   p*jrt  re^jbtions.     Secretary   Root's 
vinft  to  South  American  cities  has  been  one 
round  of  cordialitv'  and  ovation.     His  note- 
wtifthy    diplomatic    speeches   at    Rio,    Buenos 
[A^nes*  and  Montevideo  have  been  reported  atl 
over  the  world.    In  the  words  of  the  Jornai  dn 
^  Brazil,  *A  Rio,  all  South  America  heirttly  joins 
in   the  sentiments  contained   in   this  sentence 
irofn  the  Rio  speech, — -a  sentiment  quite  con- 
k-itstent  wilh  the  upholding  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
It  fine:     *'  Wr  wish  no  victories  but  those  of 
I  peace,  no  territofy  except  our  own»  and  no 
IsoviefcignTy  except  sovereignty  over  ourselves, 
|TvhJcl»   we   deem   independence."      Mr,    Root 
*rfr    Buenos   Ayres    for   Valparaiso,   early   *n 
rAtipjftt  biit,  ownng  to  the   earthquake^   con- 
fined his  visit  there  to  one  of  condolence. 


The  terrible  earthquake  at  Valpa- 
J''L?^%Jm  ''^'so,  Chile,  early  on  tlie  morning 

of  August  1 5,  following  within  a  i 
few  months  of  the  destructive  earthquakes  in 
Alaska  and  Calffornin,  has  called  attention 
anew  to  the  seismic  belt  which  ts  said  to  ex- 
extend  along  the  Pacific  coasts  of  both  the 
American  continents.  Parallel  to  the  Chilean 
coast,  along  its  2,3cxi  miles,  is  rlic  same  moun- 
tain chain  which  lies  at  the  back  of  the  State 
of  California,  and  along  this  chain  volcanic 
forces  are  in  constant  activity  of  some  sort* 
As  in  the  case  of  San  Francisco,  there  were 
twQ  distinct  heavy  shocks,  about  ten  minutes 
apart,  at  Valparaiso,  and.  while  much  of  the 
destruction  of  life  and  p roper r\'  was  caused  by 
the  earthquake  J  a  large  proportion  was  also 
due  to  the  tires  which  broke  out  immediately 
a f  te rw a r d .  T h  ree  h  u n d  red  and  e i gh t>^  d ist i net 
shocks  occurred  during  Friday,  Saturday,  and 
Sunday  (August  17,  i8i  and  19),  and  San- 
tiago, the  Chilean  capital ^  seventy-five  miles  to 
the  southeast,  besides  a  number  of  smaller 
towTis, — including  Los  Andes,  Vena  del  Mar, 
and  other  places.^ — suffered  severely  ^  Los 
Andes  (it  was  reported  on  August  2o)  being 
practically  destroyed.  Several  landslides 
added  to  the  destruction.  It  was  estimated 
that  about  one  thousand  lives  were  lost,  and 
one  hundred  thousand  people  made  homeless 
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burned,  while  many  government  buildings, 
— including  the  arsenal,  the  prefecture  of  po- 
lice, the  navy  department  building,  and  some 
schools, — have  been  badly  injured. 


Extent  of 
the  Loss. 


PkaiqrraM  h  Franklin  Adams. 

THE    ASCENSOR    OR   CABLE    RAILWAY   OF    VALPARAISO. 

in  Valparaiso  and  vicinity.  August  is  the 
Chilean  winter,  and  the  people,  gathered 
on  the  surrounding  hills,  in  fear  of  further 
earthquake  shocks,  suffered  from  exposure  to 
the  cold  and  lack  of  food  and  drinking  water. 
Martial  law  was  declared  in  Valparaiso  on 
the  1 8th,  and  the  troops  assisted  in  the  work 
of  rescue  and  keeping  order.  The  exact  extent 
of  the  disaster  will  probably  not  be  known  for 
weeks.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  with  telegraphic 
communication  practically 
unimpaired,  the  most  inac- 
curate reports  of  the  San 
Francisco  disaster  were 
given  to  the  outside  world 
during  the  first  few  days 
after  the  earthquake  and 
fire.  Communication  with 
Chile's  afflicted  cities  was 
cut  off  for  days,  and  even 
the  extent  of  the  damage  to 
the  capital  (Santiago)  is 
not  known  at  this  writing, 
although  it  is  reported  that 
the  capitol  building  has 
been  destroyed.  Santiago, 
however,  has  not  suffered 
like  its  port.  It  is  certain 
that  the  entire  business  sec- 
tion of  Valparaiso  is 
wrecked    and    much   of   it 


Valparaiso,  which  is  the  principal 
city  of  the  South  American  west 
coast,  has  been  visited  by  earth- 
quakes many  times  in  the  past.  It  is  a  fortified 
seaport  and  a  manufacturing  town  of  consid- 
erable importance.  The  largest  South  Ameri- 
can port  on  the  Pacific  coast,  it  had  a  popula- 
tion of  from  I50,CHX)  to  160,000,  many  of 
English  and  German  stock.  The  cit\'  is  built 
on  a  bowl-shaped  volcanic  formation,  which 
has  made  it  a  veritable  death  trap  in  an  event- 
uality of  this  kind.  The  volcanic  rock  upon 
which  the  city  is  erected  is  so  close  to  the 
mountain  side  that  there  is  no  escape  from  the 
south,  only  one  railroad  enters  from  the  north, 
and  the  sheer  hills  are  in  the  rear,. while  \x\ 
front  is  the  bay,  and  beyond  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Our  illustration  shows  the  precipitous  cliff 
formations  which  surround  the  city,  making 
elevating  railways  necessar>'  to  transport  the 
people  from  the  business  section  to  their  homes 
on  the  hills.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  San  Francisco,  the  low-made 
ground  of  Valparaiso  near  the  water's  edge 
suffered  most.  We  expect  to  give  our  readers 
next  month  an  article  on  Chile  and  Peru,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  economic  loss  this 
disaster  will  inflict  on  the  Chilenos, — and 
from  which  their  political  and  commercial 
rivals,  the  Peruvians,  are  sure  to  benefit. 


Pkvtcgra^  h  Franklin  Adams, 

THE   SOLDIERS*  AND  SAILORS'  MONUMENT  IN   VALPARAISa 
(Almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  Aaguat  le.) 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(From  July  20  to  Auyunt  90y  1906.) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

July  20. — Winston  Churchill  opens  the  reform 
campaign  for  governor  of  New  Hampshire. 

July  22. — The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
issues  an  appeal  to  organized  labor  throughout  the 
country  to  become  active  in  independent  politics. 

July  24. — Secretary  Wilson  announces  that  the 
meat  law  will  perrnit  the  sale  of  foreign  meat 
prcKiucts,  except  in  seaboard  States ....  Congress- 
man John  Sharp  Williams  is  renominated  by  the 
l>emocrats  in  the  Eighth  Mississippi  District. 

July  27. — Secretar>'  W^ilson  issues  rules  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  new  meat  inspection  law. 

July  31. — A  conference  between  the  Interstate 
CiMnmerce  Commission  and  leading  railroad  man- 
agers of  the  country  is  held  in  Washington 

Michigan  Republicans  renominate  Fred.  M.  VVar- 
ner  for  governor,  and  urge  the  election  of  United 
State  Senators  by  direct  vote. 

August  I. — Iowa  Republicans  renominate  Gov- 
ernor Albert  B.  Cummins  (see  page  201). 

August  2. — Michigan  Democrats  nominate 
Charles  H.  Kimmerle  for  governor,  and  endorse 

William  J.    Bryan    for   the   Presidency North 

Dakcita  Democrats  nominate  John  Burke  for  gov- 
ernor. 

August  7. — ^lowa  Democrats  nominate  Claude 
R.  Porter  for  governor,  endorsing  the  candidacy 
of  William  J.  Bryan  for  the  Presidency. 

August  II. — Samuel  Gompers,  head  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  declares,  in  an  interview  at 
Washington,  that  the  employment  of  coolies  on 
the  Panama  Canal  is  a  direct  violation  of  law. 

August  15. — Nebraska  Democrats  nominate  Ash- 
ton  C.  Shallenberger  for  governor  and  indorse 
William  J.  Bryan  for  the  Presidency. 

August  16. — Speaker  Joseph  G.  Cannon  is  re- 
nominated for  Congress  by  the  Republicans  of  the 
Eighteenth  Illinois  District,  and  endorsed  for  the 
Presidency ....  Texas  Democrats  nominate  Thomas 
M.  CampbeU  for  governor. 

August  17. — The  first  election  in  Alaska  for 
delegates  to  Congress  results  in  the  choice  of 
Thomas  Gale  for  the  long  term  and  Mr.  Waskcy 
for  the  short  term,  both  the  miners'  candidates. 

J.  S.  Harlan,  of  Chicago*  is  appointed  by  the 

President  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

August  19. — ^District-Attorney  Jerome,  of  New 
York,  issues  a  public  statement,  announcing  that 
he  will  run  for  governor  if  nominated  by  the 
Democratic  convention. 

POLITICS  AMD  aOVBRNMBNT->FOREIGN. 

July  ai.^By  imperial  ukase,  the  Czar  dissolves 
the  Duma,  rdieves  M.  Goremykin  of  the  premier- 
ship, and  appoints  M.  Stolypin  in  his  place. 

July  23.— The  members  of  the  Duma,  having  as- 
sembled at  Viborg.  in  Finland,  address  a  man- 
ifesto to  the  people  urging  them  to  refuse  support 

to  the  aatocnKy In  the  British  House  of  Com- 

Mr.  BirrcU  withdraws  the  clause  in  the 


education   bill    providing   for   a   separate   depart-, 
nient,  headed  by  a  minister,  for  Wales. 

July  25. — Pedro  Monte  is  chosen  President  of 
Chile  for  a  iive-year  term. 

July  27. — The  British  naval  estimates  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  show  a  reduction  of 
$12,700,000. 

July  28. — The  Russian  authorities  pass  sentence 
on  the  Sevastopol  mutineers ;  four  are  condemned 
to  death  and  eighty-three  to  imprisonment. 

July  30. — The  Labor  and  Social  Democratic 
parties  in  the  Russian  Duma  issue  a  passionate 
appeal  to  the  army  and  navy. ..  .General  Oku  is 
appointed  chief  of  staff  of  the  Japanese  army  (s^e 
page  304).... The  British  House  of  Commons 
passes  the  education  bill  by  a  majority  of  192. 

July  31- — Russian  troops  at  the  Sveaborg 
fortress  and  Skatudden  barracks,  near  Helsing- 
fors,  Finland,  mutiny;  the  outbreak  is  suppressed 
after  a  great  loss  of  life. 

August  I. — Debate  on  the  education  bill  begins 
in  the  British  House  of  Lords. 

August  2. — The  colonial  marriages  bill  passes 
the  British  House  of  Commons. 

August  3. — The  workmen's  councils  in  Russia 
declare  a  general  strike. 

August  4. — The  British  Parliament  adjourns 
to  October  2;^, 

August  6. — The  Russian  revolutionary  societies 
issue  a  call  to  the  people  to  rise  and  overthrow 
the  Czar's  government. 

August  7. — The  general  strike  in  Russia  is 
called  off. 

August  8. — The  Russian  cabinet  appropriates 
$27,000,000  for  famine  relief. 

August  9. — The  Spanish  cabinet  votes  to  ignore 
the  Papal  protest  in  regard  to  civil  marriages. 

August  10. — It  is  officially  announced  that  the 
Persian  Government  has  issued  a  decree  granting 
to  the  people  of  that  country  a  national  assembly. 

August  II. — The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  uncle 
of  the  Czar,  narrowly  escapes  assassination  by 
soldiers  of  one  of  the  Guard  regiments. 

August  12. — The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  declines 
the  position  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  with  dictatorial  powers. 

August  14. — The  terms  of  the  Pope's  encyclical 
(dated  August  i)  upholding  the  French  clergy  in 
their  opposition  to  the  separation  law.  and  refusing 
to  accept  the  French  Government's  plan  for  cul- 
ture associations,  arc  made  public. 

August    18. — A   rebellion   breaks   out   in    Santo 

Domingo,  under  General  Navarro Some  of  the 

Palace  Guards  in  Havana  rebel  against  their  of- 
ficers. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

July  20. — \  treaty  of  peace  between  Guatemala, 
Salvador,  and  Honduras  is  signed  on  board  the 
United  States  cruiser  Marblehcad, 
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July  23.---'rhe  Pan-American  Congress  meets  in 
Rio  Janeiro. .  .-.The  Interparliamentary  Peace 
Conference  holds  its  first  session  in  London. 

July  24. — The  Interparliamentary  Conference 
passes  a  resolution  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  agree- 
ments among  nations  in  favor  of  arbitration. 

July  27. — Secretary  Root  is  warmly  welcomed 
at  Rio  Janeiro. 

July  31. — A  settlement  of  the  Samoan  affair  's 
announced,  the  I'nited  States  having  paid  to  Ger- 
many the  award  of  $jo.ooo. 

August  6. — The    Pan-American   Conference   at 


THE  LATE  MRS.  CRAIGIE   ("  JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES"). 

Rio  adopts  resolutions  in  favor  of  arbitrating  all 
disputes  between   South  American  states. 

August  7. — The  killing  of  five  Japanese  poachers 
by  Americans  on  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and 
the  taking  of  twelve  Japanese  prisoners  for  seal 
poaching  by  the  revenue  cutter  McCulloch  are  re- 
ported to  Washington. 

.\ugust  II.— Secretary  Root,  in  a  speech  at 
Montevideo.  uj)holds  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

August  i->. — King  Menelik  of  Abyssinia  signs 
the  Franco-Italian-British  treaty  relative  to_  coni- 
nitrcial  equality  and  railway  construction  in  his 
country. 

Aujfust  14. — .\  heated  discussion  is  had  at  the 
Rio  Conference  over  the  Drago  Doctrine. 

August  i5.--Kng  Edward  arrives  m  Gennany 
on  a  visit  to  Kaiser  William;  the  fonnal  confer-. 


ence  between  the  two  monarchs  takes  place 'at 
Fricdrichsof. ,.  .Secretary  Root,  in  a  speech  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  compliments  Argentina  on  its  pros- 
perity and  speaks  of  the  "  unwritten  alliance  "  be- 
tween that  country  and  the  United  States. 

August  17. — The  committee  on  the  Drago 
Doctrine  at  the  Rio  Conference  has  decided  to 
report  in  favor  of  asking  the  governments  of  the 
world  to  consider  the  advisability  of  presenting 
this  measure  to  the  Hague  conference. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

July  20. — The  will  of  Alfred  Beit  leaves  great 
sums  to  charity  and  educatirm  in  England.  Ger- 
many, and  Africa  (see  page  300). 

July  24. — There  is  a  heavy  fall  on  the  Russian 
Bourse. 

August  I. — The  British  Associatirm  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  meets  at  York. 

August  3. — Fire  causes  a  loss  estimated  at 
$3000.000  in  the  international  exposition  at  Milan. 

August  4. — The  Italian  steamer  Sirio,  from 
Genoa  and  bound  for  Buenos  Ayres,  runs  t)n  a 
rock  off  Bajos  Hormigas.  near  Palos,  Spain,  and 
many  lives  are  lost. 

August  7.— The  Milwaukee  Avenue  State  Bank, 
of  Chicago,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
investigation  having  shown  the  desperate  tinancial 
condition  of  the  bank  resulting  from  alleged  plun- 
dering and  mismanagement  on  ^he  part  of  its 
president  and  cashier. 

August  10. — F'ifty-tive  persons  are  injured  in  an 
accident  on  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City  Rail- 
road near  Fruitland,  Texas. 

August  II. — Ten  warrants  are  issued  in  Chicago 
for  the  officials  of  the  defunct  Milwaukee  Avenue 
State  Bank.... The  strike  of  the  switchmen  on 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
ends. ..  .Justice  William  J.  Gaynor,  in  a  test  case 
in  Brooklyn,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  charge 
of  a  second  fare  by  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
Company  to  Coney  Island  is   illegal. 

August  12. — Secretary  of  the  Na\'y  Bonaparte, 
speaking  on  anarchism  and  its  remedy,  before  the 
Cuml)erland    Chautauqua    (Maryland),    propt)SCS 

drastic  treatment  for  this  evil Riots  caused  by 

the  refusal  of  passengers  to  pay  a  second  fare  to 
Coney  Island  result  in  police  interference  and  the 
injury  of  several  passengers. 

August  13. — The  annual  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public encampment  opens  at  Minneapolis. ..  .Sev- 
enteen ice  dealers  and  six  ice  compjinies  arc  in- 
dicted in  Boston,  charged  with  conspiracy  to  ad- 
vance the  price  of  ice. 

August  15. — Governor  Glenn,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, issues  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State, 
announcing  that  in  the  future  the  militia  will  be 
instructed  to  fire  on  lynching  crowds.  .*  .A  com- 
promise is  reached  between  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  and  the  New  York  City  authorities,  tak- 
ing the  form  of  an  agreement  to  issue  a  rekite 
check  upon  the  payment  of  each  second  fare  to 
Coney  Island,  this  check  to  be  redeemable  if  the 
courts  decide  against  the  legality  of  the  chaise- 

August  16. — A'  negro  is  lynched  at  Greenwood, 
S..  C,  after'  Governor  Heyward  has  plead  with 

the  mob  to  let  the  law  take  its  course R.  & 

Brown,  of  Ohio^  is  elected  oomnunder-in-chief  of 
the  G.  A.  R,  at  the  meeting  at  MimKapolii. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


August  i6  and  17. — Several  heavy  earthquake 
shocks,  followed  by  extensive  fires,  cause  great  de- 
struction r»f  life  and  property  in  Valparaiso,  San- 
tiago, and  other  Chilean  cities ;  communication 
with  the  outside  world  is  cut  off,  and  the  extent  of 
the  di-^aster  is  not  known. 

August  20. — Two  uprisings  against  the  Cuban 
Government  are  reported  from  the  provinces  of 
Santa  Clara  and  Pinar  del  Rio ;  the  **  exclusive- 
ne>s  "  of  the  Palma  regime  is  objected  to :  the  in- 
fiurgenis.  though  few  in  number,  include  some  of 
ihc  veterans  of  the  Spanish  war;  in  a  battle  at 
Hoyo  Colorado,  about  twenty  miles  from  Havana, 
the  insurgents  are  defeated;  it  is  rumored  that  the 
purp«ise  ^A  the  rebels  is  to  attack  American  prop- 
erty so  as  to  bring  about  active  American  inter- 
vmii.in  under  the  provisions  of  the  Piatt  amend- 
aicnL 

OBITUARY. 

July  20. — Brig.-Gcn.  Edmund  Rice,  U.  S.  A.,  64. 

July  22. — Russell  Sage,  the  New  York  financier, 

jO Licui-Gcn.  Baron  Kodama,  of  the  Japanese 

:inny.  5 1.... Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  R.  Rogers,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Berea  College,  Kentuck>',  78. 

July  23. — Major  John  Eagan,  of  the  First  Artil- 
lery. U.  S.  A.,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  69 

Jiiiiu-*  Ruger.  of  Brooklyn.  New  York,  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War  and  a  portrait  painter,  66. 

July  24. — Dr.  George  W.  Athcrton,  president 
f>f  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  68. 

July  28. — George  T.  Bispham.  of  Philadelphia, 
lawyer  and  author  of  law  books,  68. 

July  30. — ^John  Holmes  Goodenow,  formerly 
secretary  of  the  American  Legation  at  Constanti- 
nople,  75.... John   Lawrence   Toole,   the   famous 

Knplish  comedian.  76 Judge  W.  R.  Houghton, 

of  Alabama,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  64. 

July  31. — Dwight  Slate,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
*>ne  of  the  foremost  mechanical  experts  in  the 
United  States.  90. ..  .Professor  A.  H.  Thompson, 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  67.... 
Carl  A.  Weidner,  a  portrait  and  miniature 
painter.  41. 

.August  I- — Chief  Ju.stice  Manuel  Monteverdc 
Sedan«\  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cuba,  50 Ed- 
ward Uhl,  president  of  the  New  Yorker  Staats- 
Zeitung  corporation,  63. ..  .Aime  Joseph  Edmond 
Rousse.  lawyer  and  member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy. 89. 

August  2.--Isaac  D.  George,  first  president  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union.  69. 

August  3— Sir  Sydney  Hedlcy  Waterlow,  for- 
merly Lord  Mayor  of  London,  84. 

Augujtt  4, — Rear-Admiral  Charles  Jackson 
Train,  commander  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  U.  S.  N. 

6r The  Duke  of  Rutland  (John  James  Robert 

Manners),  88 Ju.stice  Robert  Sedgwick,  of  the 

Supreme    Court    of    Canada,    58 William    B. 

Hanna,  presiding  judge  of  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
phans* Court,  71. 

August  d— -Captain  A.  B.  Dnihi,  superintendent 
of  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery  and  Civil 
War  vctenn^oi 

AngBrt  7>— Wlliam  Imrie,  one  of  the  founders 
site  WWct  Sitf  line  of  steamships,  71. 

^*  J.  Addison  Henry,  a  promi- 
of  Philadelphia,  72 
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....Theodore  Justin  Dominique  Roustan,  French 
minister  at  Washington  from  1882  to  1891,  72. 

August  9. — Dr.  James  Weir,  of  Owensborough, 
Ky..  former  professor  of  medicine,  and  author  of 
several  medical  works.  50. 

August  10— Rev.  Dr.  William  E.  Clark,  of  the 
^ew  York  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference,  70. 

August  II.— Col.  B.  G.  Stone,  of  Catskill,  N*.  Y, 
a  Civil  War  veteran  and  a  landscape  artist,  79. 

August  12. — William  B.  Norman,  a  well-known 
New  York  auctioneer,  69. ..  .Professor  Samuel 
Louis  Pcnficld,  Yale  University,  50. 

August  13. — Mrs.  Pearl  Mary  Teresa  Cra'jii*! 
("John  Oliver  llobbes"),  the  novelist  and  dram- 
atist. 39 Ex-Judge   W.   H.   Whiteman.  of  the 

Supreme  Court  of  .Arizona,  60.... Dr.  J.  B.  Mr- 
Caw,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  a  Civil  War  surgeon,  84. 

August  \,\. — Ex-Congrcssman  George  B.  Eielder. 
of  Jtrrsoy  City,  N.  J.,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War, 

64 Francis    H.   Smith,  of   Washington,   Conn.. 

one  of  the  first  official  reporters  of  debates  in  Con- 
gress, 77- 

August  15. — Eugene  SchicfTelin,  an  old-time 
merchant  of  New  York  and  an  artist,  80. 

August  16.— Rebecca  S.  Clark  ("  Sophie  May"), 

writer    of    books    for    children,    74 Rev.    Dr. 

Richard  Eddy,  Univcrsalist  clergyman  and  an 
author  and  historian.  74. 

August  17.— Rev.  Dr.  A.  M.  Wynn,  of  the 
Southern  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. ..  .Gustavo 
H.  Mosler,  of  Margarelvillc,  N.  Y.,  painter,  31. 

August  18.— Rev.  Joseph  W.   Cross,  the  oldest 

fraduate  of  Harvard  University.  98. ..  .Alexandre 
-uigini,  French  condtictor  and  composer,  51. 
August  19.— Charles  Baker,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
artist,  banker,  and  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  62. 


MR.  BRYAN'S  RETURN  AND  OTHER  CARTOONS 

OF  THE  MONTH. 


WILL  THEY    STAND  THE   NEW    CZAB?  ' 

From  the  Press  ( {Philadelphia). 


"^ms> 


jrMP   THHOUOH. 

Rryan  han  been  Indorsed  by  Tammany  at  a  special 
meeting   called   by   Leader    Murphy. — 

From    the   Post  (Cincinnati). 


••  RKYAN'S     COAT     OFFENDS     THE     LONDON     TAILOB." 

Nfirs  Jtrm. 

I'ncle   Sam:   "Me,  too!" — 

From  the  Uerald  CBoston). 


Ti<e  KiXQ  AKn  T»e  co^uokk 
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CiioBcs  OF  Dexociut  Maidens:  "Twenty  lovesick  maidens  we." — Patience. — From  the  World  (New  York). 


DcMocBACT :  ••  Say,  how  are  we  iroing  to  build  a 
Hitfono  when  the  G.  O.  P.  hai  sawed  all  the  tlm- 
berr'oFrom  the  Btede  (Toledo). 


;'// 


i\!\ 


*.fe 


'^m: ,  -flirts 


\m 


THE  ONLY    WILLIAM  J.  BRYAN. 

"l  wonder  if  I  can  stand  It  until   1908?" — 

From  the  PoBt-IntelUycnctr  (Seattle). 
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y^^^ 


ALTIIOICII    rKKSIIH:VT    ItnoSKVKLT    HAS    "   IKKKVOOABLY 
KKFISKIi     TMi:     TUmU      TKKM      NnMINATHiN\,      IT      MAY 

\:\fs\v'.  TO  THIS  IN  li»os. 

Fruiii  tbf  Siutkinmnn  lit  vi*  ir   (Spokane). 


UOIN'S  AND     CL'MMINfl    OK    THE    POLITH.'AL    STA(;K. 

From  the  Journal   (MlnneaiKiIlR). 

Altlioujfh  Mr.  Rryan  occupies  the  first  place  in 
the  cartoons  of  the  month,  President  Roosevelt  is 
never  neglected,  and  his  activities  furnish  the 
draftsmen  with  endless  opportunities.  The  suc- 
cess of  Governor  Cummins  in  Iowa  has  hrouniit 
him  forward  among  the  presidential  possilMlitie^i. 
as  the  cartoon  a!>ove  indicates.  Corporation  prose- 
cutions seem  always  to  appeal  strongly  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  pictorial  satirists.  Mr.  Rooi'-i 
South  American  trip  has  inspired  a  goo<l  many 
cartoons,  and  Mr.  Jerome's  proposed  candidacy 
for  the  governorship  of  New  York  has  furnished 
a  welcome  topic. 


r.N»?i.K  Sam  :  "  Tin*  khlR  arp  In  bed  and  all  la  wtO." 
rmni  riti'  /'oMt-JntcUigemeer  (BiAttto). 


AT  LAflTJ 

9tm  tiM  PiTMi  iFkUftdelpldA). 
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DISTBICT-ATTOHNET    JEROMK    (GETTING    AWAT    WITH    THB     GOODS. 

From  the  Herald  (New  York). 


WAS  OPBN'DTBB    BIRDS    BEGAN    TO 
•XNa** 

Um  Bmmld  (Bostoii). 


^-^M'3^^ 


PISHING    IN    THE    TRUST    POND. 

I'xoLE  Sam  :    *  Onsh  !  T  wish  they  were  all  this  est 
to  catch." — From  the  Leader  (Cleyeland). 
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"  WIIKN    WILL   IT    BURST?  " 

From  the  Tribune  (Chicago). 
The  American  cartoonists  have  by  far  surpassed 
their  European  contemporaries  iti  the  strength  and 
suggestiveness  of  their  allusions  to  the  situation  in 
Russia.  Mr.  Rehse,  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press,  has  of  late  shown  remarkable  instinct  for 
hitting  off  significant  public  situations. 


*'* 


THE  BABID  DOO'S  WORK  18  DONB. 

From  the  Pioneer  Prena  (St.  Paul). 


TiiH  <'/.Au   Ml  Tin:  Sm.mi  ok  Pkuhia  :   MIno  didn't 
Jly  ]nuK."     Ki'iii  iIm'  I'innn-  I'rt'Mtf  (St.  Paul). 


WHAT  A  BIO  DirraUBMCB  A  BIO  DITCH  KAXIfl. 

From  the  Pioneer  Prott  (Bt  Paul). 
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niK    NKW   GAKDKNKK. 


OS  THE  EVE  OP  DiaaoLrTioN. 
The  Power  of  RtifiaiaD  People  has  Hufflced  to  drag 
ihv  hobr  I  l*arllamentnry  (SoTernment)   to  the  ed^o  of 
lh^'   npll   of  hlood.  but  there  the  execntUmer  l«  wait- 
in  c  f:«  i?l^e  the  death-blow. 

From    Panqulnn    (Turin). 


Mb.  IU'li,  (to  John  Dnmni 
to  urow  iinythlnK  in  this  i)artl 


"  All  previoiiK  attempts 
^  ng  in  tlUB  i)artl(M]lar  plot  have  been  dia- 

innl  fulliires.     This  is  a  criHllt   to  vou.  John:  '* 


Kroin  the  Dnily  Vhrunirlv  (London). 


THE    HAPPT    GRANDFATHER. 

UjLLf,\M  II.  TO  WixxiAM  IV.:  "A  HplCDdid  young- 
^*(-r.  U  b4*  not?  Jast  like  hia  grandpa,  hla  rooutli 
uin-n  tbv  whole  lime." 

From  3rc^clf palter  (Zuricb). 


Thp    ro;ul    to   Htisslnn    Liberty    is   paved    with   good 
resolutI<»n». 

From  KlaMcradatsch  (Berlin). 
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THE   GOVERNOR   OF   IOWA. 
A  SKETCH  OF  ALBERT  BAIRD  CUMMINS. 

BY  JOHNSON    BRIGHAM. 

T^HE  Republican 
-*-  State  Convention 
held  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  on  August  i 
closed  a  preliminary, 
campaip^n  which  in  in- 
tensity has  had  few  par- 
allels in  the  history  of 
American  politics.  It 
brings,  more  promi- 
nently than  ever,  before 
the  country  at  large  an 
interesting  personality, 
— that  of  the  nominee  of 
the  convention  for  Gov- 
ernor,— ^Albert  B.  Cum- 
min^ 

With  the  tumult  of 
convention  day  still  ring- 
ing in  his  ears,  it  is  not 
eas>'  to  approach  the 
subject  of  this  sketch 
with  judgment  undis- 
turbed. But  those  who 
for  years  have  summered 
and  wintered  with  Gov- 
ernor Cummins  should 
at  least  be  able  to  avoid 
the  excessive  praise  and 
dispraise  which  marked 
the  extremes  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

The     strained     situa- 
tion,   now    happily    re- 
lieved, was  in  some  re- 
spects  unique   in    Iowa 
politics.      Never   before 
had    any    Governor    of 
Iowa    aspired    to    serve 
for  three  consecutive  terms.    Never  before  had 
any  Governor  of  Iowa  been  compelled  to  fight 
for  his  life, — his  political  life, — to  secure  a 
nomination.    And  yet,  contradictory  as  it  may 
seem,  never  before  did  a  candidate  for  renom- 
inadon   enter  the  field   with   more   personal 
reluctance. 

Governor  Cummins'  administration  had  been 
chiefly  marked  by  the  advocacy  of  two  reforms. 
The  first  WIS  in  s  degree  educational, — namely. 


HON.    ALKKRT   BAIRD   CUMMINS. 
(Nominated  for  a  third  torm  ns  (tovprnor  of  Iowa.) 


tariff  reform,  with  its  corollar}',  reciprocity.* 
I  use  the  term  **  educational,"  because  it  was 
clearly  impossible  for  the  Governor  to  do  more 
than  discuss  the  subject  in  the  abstract,  using 
such  illustrations  as  the  times  suggested,  rely- 
ing on  an  educated  public  opinion  for  ultimate 
results.     The  second,  and  the  one  on  which 

*  Ills  hluncd  article  on  "  Riu'lproclty  "  In  the  later 
editions  of  the  new  "  Kncyclopedla  Americana."  vol. 
10,  shows  the  thoroughncsM  with  which.  Governor 
Cummins  has  studied  the  subject. 
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the  recent  campaign  was  made  by  him,  was 
intensely  practical,  taking  the  form  of  opposi- 
tion to  what  the  Cjovernor  regarded  as  the 
over-intimate  relations  which  the  great  rail- 
road corporations  traversing  Iowa  sought  to 
maintain  with  the  dominant  party  in  the 
State,  the  too-evident  purpose  being  to  control, 
or  at  least  unduly  influence,  legislation. 

A    FRIKNI)    OF    THE    RAILROAD    WHO    OPPOSES 
RAILROAD  **  INFLUENCE." 

■  Himself  for  several  years  prior  to  his  first 
nomination  for  Ciovernor  an  attorney  for  rail- 
road corporations,  and  consequently  familiar 
with  every  detail  of  railroad  assessments,  it  be- 
came evident  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  rcpre- 
swntative*  of  the  railroads  with  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  State,  that  the  new  Governor's 
preclcv^tion  assurances  to  the  public  and  the 
oath  taken  by  him  at  his  inauguration  really 
meant  something!  I^t  it  suffice  to  say  that 
assessments  on  railroad  propert>*  in  Iowa  at 
the  recent  sitting  of  the  council,  in  August, 
i9iK>t  aiort^gated  over  fifteen  millions*  more 
than  in  1901,  when  Mr.  Cummins  became 
Go>Tmor* 

Bur  this  is  not  the  head  and  fixMit  of  his 
offending*  The  representarix-es  of  the  rail- 
roads wxnild  have  forgiven  Go\Tmor  Cum- 
mins for  protecting  the  other  tax-i^axSng  in- 
ttrests  in  the  State ;  but  it  soon  htcanK  e\-ident 
10  them  that  the  nexv  C?o\Tmor  was  n«^  tract- 
able;  was  not  imbued  xxnth  the  i>ld  idea  that 
politics  is  a  combination  0!  interrsts.  a  s\-steni 
of  log-rolling  in  xxhioh  the  tr^v,  t^tensibly  in 
the  interests  of  the  rnanx.  siKxrssfully  serve 
their  oxx-n  inrcrests,  H  ^  ^^wer  e>:perience  as 
an  artomex  to\  oo- fv  itrvxfts.  tar  from  unfit- 
ting him  fo:  hiv  n.-^^  v^.  ^^  »  chief  of  the 
State  Roar<:  o\  Vc-vii^*«.>^  th^  hett"  fitted 
him  fo:  f>v»*^  ,*.,«Kw»,t  \:wi  U>  analyze  the 
oomplvr??<-r  li^--.^  sN^  oV  ?*ilruad  statisticians 
anri  foM.-   r-**^^-  ^v,»tu*Kiii  the  subtle  argu- 

TU  \  •.  ,...s.  v»Ki  >K^  *h>p  xvith  the  matter 
.,  ;^>j.x>*»*cots.  He  used  every  op- 
.  ^s.i.uxw,^  4t  home  and  abroad,  in 
,.  .  ..u*>4m:c<)  sj^eeches,  as  in  his  per- 
,.  ^.,..  ^  .wvv^">\-  vviih  the  thinking  men  of  the 
C...V.  V  ;u,MC<v>  ujva  the  public  mind  the 
..^^  .,  '.  sUMiMiMting  politics  and  legisla 
.  .  , .  ^».  .w  uiijue  influence  of  railroad  cor- 
^  ,. ».,..  Mv  crtily  became  an  advocate  of 
Iv.  \!isoii  y>t  I  ail  road  passes,  especially  to 
V,  s  .kiiil*.  MvX  convention  delegates,  and 
I^,      .i,u»li5ju»K;«l  of  a   primary   law,   which 


^oiUiJ   and   regulate  the  selection  of 


«  W  T^'.-tuAl  va2u«»  more  than  160,000,000. 


candidates  for  all  elective  offices,  from  the  low- 
est to  the  highest.  It  was  in  line  with  this 
policy  that  Governor  Cummins  recommended 
the  movement,  now  in  successful  progress,  for 
a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,  to  be  held  in  Des  Moines, 
on  September  5,  1906,  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  moving,  by  States,  for  the  passage  of  a 
constitutional  amendments  securing  the  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senators  in  all  the  States 
by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

The  underlying  motive  of  Governor  Cum- 
mins, as  I  read  it  between  the  lines  of  his 
speeches  and  messages  and  in  his  votes  in  coun  - 
oil,  is  not  revenge, — for  he  is  the  friend  of 
railroads  and  of  railroad  men;  not  retaliation, 
for  he  fully  recognizes  the  right  of  corpora- 
tions to  present  their  side  of  all  questions  af- 
fecting their  interests.  It  is,  rather,  a  deter- 
mination,— strong  from  the  first,  but,  through 
the  logic  of  events,  now  become  a  master- 
purpose, — to  use  all  the  power  he  possesses  as 
Governor  of  the  State,  all  the  influence  he 
may  hax-c  as  chief  citizen  of  loxva,  to  compel 
the  railroad  corporations  to  abandon  their  pres- 
ent policy  of  interference  xxith  politics  and 
legislation  and  to  restore  '*  the  reign  of  the 
comnion  people.*" 

Governor  Cummins'  record  shows  that  this 
is  no  new  purpose  born  of  opportunit>'.  It  is, 
rather,  an  evolution  of  the  views  held  by  him 
even  when  he  was  an  attorney  for  corpora- 
tions. From  first  to  last  during  his  career  as 
attorney  he  kept  himself  aloof  from  all  forms 
of  service  recognized  as  **  lobbying." 

When,  in  1888,  he  became  a  legislator  in 
Iowa's  lower  house,  his  intimates,  who  knew 
the  trend  of  his  mind  and  purpose,  were  not 
surprised  to  find  him  the  author  of  a  bill  the 
sole  object  of  which  was  to  solve  for  Iowa 
jobbers,  retailers,  and  consumers  the  long-and- 
short-haul  problem  of  that  period. 

The  writer,  then  editor  of  an  Iowa  daily, 
was  one  day  waited  upon  by  a  committee  of 
local  jobbers  and  urged  to  support  "  the  Cum- 
mins bill,"  which,  in  their  judgment,  fully  met 
the  demands  of  the  time.  A  few  days  later  the 
same  committee  waited  upon  the  editor  to  re- 
quest that  he  oppose  the  measure. 

."  ^^  ^^^^  ground  ?  "  asked  the  astonished 
editor.  "  Have  you  found  a  flaw  in  the  bill  ?  " 
"  No,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  we  have  dis- 
covered that  its  author  is  a  railroad  attorney, 
and  that  leads  us  to  suspect  there's  a  fatal  flaw 
in  it  somewhere." 

It  was  beyond  the  comprehension  of  men 
unacquainted  with  the  future  leader  of  the 
railroad-reform  movement  in   Iowa  that  an 
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attorney  for  railroad  corporations  could  as  a 
legislator  be  other  than  a  lobbyist  in  disguise. 

FIGHTING  THE  BARBED-WIRE  TRUST. 

Among  the  few  men  who  at  the  time  cor- 
rectly sized  the  young  legislator  was  William 
Larrabee,  now  known  and  respected  as  the 
reform  Governor  of  that  period,  his  book,  en- 
titled "  The  Railroad  Question,"  everywhere 
regarded  as  a  standard  authority  on  the  rela- 
tions of  railroads  to  the  State.  In  a  recent 
speech  at  Independ- 
ence, Iowa,  ex-Gov- 
emor  Larrabee  spoke 
from  his  personal 
knowledge,  declaring 
that  Governor  Cum- 
mins had  really  started 
the  battle  against  cor- 
porate greed,  in  his 
celebrated  case  against 
the  barbed- wire  trust; 
that  in  1888,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Iowa  Legis- 
lature, he  had  rendered 
valuable  service  in  se- 
curing the  present  rail- 
way laws  of  Iowa,  and 
that  as  Governor  in 
1904  he  had  vetoed  a 
bill  by  which  the  rail- 
roads had  hoped  to 
**  New  Jcrscyize" 
Iowa. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Cum- 
mins' greatest  victory 
at  the  bar  was  that  to 
which  Governor  Lar- 
rabee referred.  To  the  suit  brought  by  him 
against  the  barbed-wire  trust  he  gave  the  best 
powers  of  a  vigorous  manhood,  strengthened 
by  a  large  experience  and  by  knowledge  gained 
from  long  and  thorough  study  of  corporation 
law.  This  powerful  trust  had  threatened  the 
life  of  the  small  competing  corporations  which 
had  sprung  up  in  the  West,  and,  by  advancing 
prices,  had  levied  a  heavy  tax  upon  Western 
farmers  and  herders.  Case  after  case  was 
brought  and  appealed,  until  finally  the  issue 
was  fought  out  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  result  was  the  com- 
plete overthrow  oi  the  monopoly. 

PUBUC      SERVICE      UNMIXED      WITH      SOBDID 
MOTIVE.S. 

Few  men  have  paid  as  dearly  for  political 
honors  as  has  Mr.  Cummins.  Five  years  ago 
he  was  in  the  cnjojonent  of  a  large  and  fast- 
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increasing  income  derived  from  a  general  prac- 
tice of  the  law.  He  was  conceded  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  bar  of  his  State  and  the  peer  of  any 
lawyer  in  the  Northwest.  His  home  life  was 
well-nigh  ideal.  As  dispensers  of  hospitality, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cummins  had  (as  they  still 
have)  no  superiors  at  the  State  capital.  Sur- 
rounded by  troops  of  friends,  his  professional 
services  in  demand  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
IX)wer  to  respond,  he  exchanged  the  highest 
honors  of  his  chosen  profession,  and  with  them 
the  pleasures  of  social 
life,  unmixed  with 
political  complications 
and  partisan  antago- 
nisms, for  a  career 
inevitably  involving 
pecuniary  loss;  a  posi- 
tion inviting  him  to 
laborious  days  and  an 
infinite  variety  of  an- 
noyances and  cares. 

In  the  fierce  light 
which  during  the  re- 
cent campaign  was 
thrown  upon  his  offi- 
cial career,  the  minut- 
est inspection  did  not 
bring  out  a  single  sug- 
gestion of  motive  for 
holding  office  other 
than  an  ambition  to 
serve  the  public  faith- 
fully and  efficiently, 
and  a  purpose  to  push 
forward  to  completion 
B.  CUMMINS.  the   reform   work   so 

vigorously  begun  by 
him.  It  has  been  charged  that  the  Governor 
still  cherishes  his  early  ambition  to  enter  na- 
tional politics.  Possibly;  but  if  that  be  an 
unworthy  ambition,  few  men  in  public  life  can 
be  held  to  be  altogether  worthy ! 

HIS  REAL   MODESTY. 

Far  from  regarding  himself  as  the  only  man 
in  Iowa  who  could  lead  his  party  to  victory 
in  the  coming  campaign.  Governor  Cummins 
earnestly  urged  his  political  friends  to  unite 
upon  some  one  who  would  take  up  his  work 
and  carry  it  on  to  conclusions.  But  his  influ- 
ential supporters  were  found  to  be  united  in 
insistence  that  the  successful  inaugurator  of 
reforms  could  best  carry  them  on  to  conclu- 
sions ;  thtat  the  people  looked  to  him  for  defi- 
nite results  and  would  not  let  the  fetich  of  the 
two-term  precedent  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
second  reelection. 
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THE        IOWA    IDEA, 

A  few  words  relative  to  the  so-called  *'  Iowa 
Idea  "  and  Governor  Cuniinins'  identification 
therewith,  Lee  the  governor  himself  tell  the 
story. 

Ac  the  McKinley  birthday  banquet  in 
Omaha  in  1903^  the  governor  said;  ^"  There 
is  no  '  Iowa  idea/  if  that  phrase  is  meant  to 
conve>'  the  impression  that  the  Republicans  nf 
my  State  hold  any  idea  which  distinguishes 
them  from  Republicans  in  other  States,"  Re* 
ferring  to  criticisms  on  his  Minneapolis  speech 
in  1902^  he  declared  that  the  language  criti- 
cised was  taken  from  the  Iowa  Republican 
platform  of  1901  and  1902,  which  only  reit- 
erated the  national  Republican  idea  of  protec- 
tion, as  enunciated  by  William  McKinley  in 
1896.  "  The  phrase  '  Iowa  idea/  "  he  added, 
**  was  coined  by  one  who  would  rather  make 
an  epigram  than  state  a  truth/* 

FROM    carpenter's    BENCH    TO    LAW    OFFICE- 

Even  the  most  general  survey  of  a  career  so 

resultf  ul ;  even  the  merest  sketch  of  a  char- 
acter so  forceful,  cannot  be  wholly  devoid  of 
interest.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born* 
of  Scotch-Irish  parents,  in  Carmichaels,  Pa-^ 
on  February  15,  1850.  He  early  learned  from 
his  father  the  carpenter's  trade»  and  at  the  ajze 
of  twelve  was  earning  good  wages  with  ham- 
mer and  plane.    Ambitious  to  obtain  an  edu- 
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cation,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
Waynesburg  College,  Pa,  He  worked  his  way 
through  college,  taking  the  four  years'  course 
in  two,  at  the  same  time  serving  as  tutor,  and 
filling  in  his  vacations  by  teachijig  a  country 
district  schooL  In  passings  it  might  be  stated 
that  his  alma  mater  recently  honored  him  wit!) 
the  degree  of  LL.D,^ — a  degree  also  conferred 
upon  him  about  the  same  time  by  Cornell 
College,  Iowa,  The  future  governor  spent 
the  next  four  years  feeling  for  his  place  in  the 
world,  and  incidentally  fitting  himself  the 
better  for  effective  service  at  the  bar  and  in 
public  life, 

A  short  term  as  clerk  and  another  as  express 
messenger  sufficed  him.  He  then  became  a 
self-taught  surveyor  and  railroad  builder. 
Though  scarcely  more  than  a  mere  youth,  he 
was  made  chief  engineer  of  the  Cincinnati* 
Richmond  &  Fort  Wayne  Railroad  ^  and,  soon 
a  iter  ^  was  tendered  a  position  as  chief  engi- 
neer of  a  branch  of  what  is  now^  the  Santa  Fe 
system.  But  by  this  time  he  had  determined 
upon  the  law  as  his  profession,  and  in  Januar>% 
1S73,  at  the  age  of  twenty- three^  he  became  a 
student  in  the  then  well-known  law  office  of 
McCIellan  &  Hodges,  Chicago,  In  1874  he 
married  Miss  Ida  L,  Gallery »  of  Eaton  Rapids, 
Mich.,  and,  strong  in  their  faith  in  his 
future,  the  young  couple  returned  to  Chicago, 
where,  ,soon  after,  ^Ir,  Cummins  was  ad- 
mitt<'d  CO  the  bar.  The  fledgling  attorney  de- 
voted the  next  three  years 
to  an  all-round  practice 
in  the  Chicago  courts.  In 
1878  he  removed  to  Dcs 
IVIoines,  and  entered  into 
a  law  parmershtp  with 
his  brother,  J.  C,  Cum- 
mins. In  1881  he  re- 
ceived from  ex-Chief  Jus- 
tice George  G*  Wright* 
of  Des  Moines,  an  offer 
of  a  law  partnerships 
which  he  was  glad  to  ac- 
cept. In  due  time  he  be- 
came the  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Cummins^ 
Ihnvitt  k  Wright,  for 
\x'CLV%  the  best'known  law 
jRrm  in  the  State,  It  has 
been  his  good  fortune  to 
cr>^sta!lize  into  practical 
value,  to  his  clients  as  an 
attorney  and  to  the  State 
as  its  chief  executive*  the 
rich  and  varied  experi- 
ences   of   hh   early   life 
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These  experiences^— as  carpenter,  teacher, 
cleric  express  me^cnj^cr,  surveyor,  railroad 
builder,  etc.,  account  for  the  man*s  encyc!o* 
pedic  knowledge,  %vhich  has  been  the  surprise 
of  many. 

MIS  MENTAL  CONTROL. 

The  mental  discipline  acquired  by  him  dur- 
ing those  early  years,  aided  by  a  retentive 
ii:«oon%  has  enabled  him  to  pass  from  one  sub- 
ject and  one  task  to  another  without  mental 
friction  and  consequent  brain-wear.  Let  mc 
give  a  recent  illustration  of  this  rare  quality 
ol  mind.  In  the  midst  of  the  hurly-burly  of 
w-arrinp^  factions  on  the  day  before  the  recent 
convention,  surrounded  by  friends  all  eager  to 
have  their  word  with  him,  the  governor  hap- 
pened to  see  a  State  official,  who,  a  month 
before,  had  been  requested  to  examine  certain 
plans  for  the  furnishing  of  the  State's  new 
Historical  Building.  Turning  at  once  from 
the  overshadou  ing  theme  of  the  hour, — con- 
testing delegations,  committee  representation, 
etc.— he  proceeded  to  make  inquiries,  which 
shciw^  that  every^  detail  under  consideration 
a  month  before  was  still  fresh  in  his  mind. 
Finally  satisfied,  he  dismissed  the  subject  by 
ilecbring  himself  '*  ready  to  alter  the  specifi- 
ratiems  and  sign  the  contract/*  The  next 
moment  he  was  deep  In  the  consideration  of 
another  matter  brought  to  his  attention.  In 
rirery  board  of  which  the  governor  is  an  off- 
ctal  member,  the  same  knoivlcdge  of  detatli 
or  insistence  on  knowledge,  is  apparent. 

CAREER  IN  STATE  POLITICS* 

In  1888  Mr*  Cummins  took  his  seat  a^ 
representative  in  the  State  Legislature,  having 
baCTi  elected  on  what  was  then  termed  an  anti* 
Pfohibition  Republican  ticket.  In  all  legisla- 
rfon  aside  from  prohibition  he  acted  with  the 
Kepubticans.  His  belief  in  high  license,  as  a 
more  practical  temperance  measure  than  pro- 
hibftion,  for  a  time  alienated  him  from  many 
in  his  party ;  but  subsequent  le^slation  seems 
to  ha%T  approved  his  judpnent  for  high  license 
with  local  option  now  appears  to  be  the  settled 
policy  of  his  State. 

tfi  1894  he  was  a  candidate  for  United 
Statei  Senator,  receiving  more  votes  than  any 
ofje  ebe»  except  ex-Governor  Gear.  In  thp 
McKinle>*  campaign  of  1896  he  was  the 
nalkctal  committeeman  from  Iowa,  and  m 
1899  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
Senate.  In  all  these  years  he  was  frequently 
boiloreJ  by  his  party  with  convention  chair- 
mani^hip^,  and  b>^  man)^  and  various  organixa- 
tions  with  invitations  to  make  i^4dresses.  \ 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  PERSONALITY. 

In  personal  appearance  Governor  Cummins 

is  about  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height; 
broad-shouldered,  deep-chested»  erect*  His 
hair  has  turned  to  an  iron  gra>s  but  his  dark 
eyes  are  undimmed.  and,  notwithstanding  the 
farigues  of  a  Cimipaign  of  unprecedented  se- 
verit>%  there  remains  a  strong  suggestion  of 
color  in  his  tanned  cheeks.  He  is  what  is 
termed  a  handsome  man,  unless  that  term  im- 
plies effeminacy.  As  was  said  in  substance  of 
another,  wherever  he  takes  his  seat  there  is  the 
head  of  the  table.  Not  that  he  suggests  that 
other  in  self-assertion,  for  few  men  are  as  good 
listeners  as  he,  and  as  courteous  in  discussing 
the  views  of  others.  He  is  a  generous,  genial 
nature.  Those  are  no  meaningless  words 
which  fell  from  his  lips  on  the  night  before  his 
nomination,  when  his  friends  called  him  out  to 
speak  at  what  they  termed,  in  advance  of  the 
fact,  "  a  ratification  meeting/'  First  thanking 
them  for  this  renewed  expression  of  their 
friendship,  he  exclaimed:  *' My  heart  is  so 
full  of  affection  and  gratitude  toward  my 
friends  that  it  has  no  room  for  thought  of 
revenge  upon  my  enemies*" 

The  secret  of  the  man's  success  in  politics  is 
an  unusual  combination  of  brain-power  and 
flow  of  soul. 

The  Governor's  rare  power  of  expression, 
whether  in  informal  speech  or  in  formal  ad- 
dress »  always  leaves  his  hearers  with  at  least 
some  single  phrase  or  sentence  impressed  upon 
the  memory.  Quoting  almost  at  random,  let 
me  conclude  with  a  few  sentences  illustrative 
of  this  power: 

Before  the  Roose\'elt  Club  in  Denveri  June 
a,  1902: 

Do  not  fear  the  title  of  reformer,  but  put  the 
true  meaning  upon  the  word  The  reformer  who 
destroys  i^  the  enemy  of  maitkind.  The  reformer 
whoiie  cry  is  *'  march  on"  is  the  benefactor  of  hij^ 
race.  In  a  country  like  ours,  whose  foundation 
stones  were  hiid  hy  the  haods  of  patriots,  and 
whose  fttniciure  is  cemented  by  the  blood  of 
heroes,  where  justice  and  equably  have  been  the 
watchwords  of  otir  commanders,  what  we  need  ts 
not  revolution,  hut  evolutioo.  We  need  reformers 
who  recognii?e  that  what  we  have  is  good*  but  that 
it  may  he  better ;  men  and  women  who  devote 
their  lives  not  !o  tearing  down,  but  to  building  up. 

At  the  reciprocity^  convention  in  Chicago, 
August  17,  1905: 

I  appeal  tn  the  protectionists  of  the  United 
States  to  stand  by  the  old  doctrine:  to  follow 
Blame  and  Garfield,  Sherman  and  McKinley,  and 
not  to  confound  the  time-honored  and  time-tried 
policies  exemplified  in  these  leaders  of  men  and 
leaders  of  thought  w^ith  the  selfish  fallacies  that 
are  now  proclaimed  as  the  faith  of  the  fathers. 
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What  \\]'..  Se 
the  outcome  ••!  the 
present  complica- 
tion is  a  secret  of 
the  future,  as  vet 
unsolved  by  the 
students  of  inter- 
national politics  in 
the  Orient.  But 
whether  or  not  the 
*.  time  has  come  for 

China     to     take 
r   i«;r   j^irr  business,  the  story  of  Sir 
Mar'  uTiJ  ^  s  work  will  continue  to  be 
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!«  c\:r-  :v  British  reorganizer  built 
'•■  .rr>:. -vjscw^.:  by  any  machine  of  its 
•c  •  ;r  :  When  he  went  to  China 
s  I  <\ •;•.-':  r::erpreter  in  the  Hong- 
V  .11 -r  .>s:  jLTtifr  he  had  been  grad- 
L..  0*«^'-'  >  v.V'.'.ei:e  in  Belfast,  only 
vi*    :r  >M:-ihai  was  included  in 

.. ^     or      \ne  years  later,  when 

xvui^    ii5inN!*/f    general   at  the  age  of 
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twenty-eight,  there  were  but  five  ports  under 
the  department.  The  foreign  commissioners, 
app<jinted  at  the  request  of  the  merchants  of 
Shanghai  after  the  Taiping  rebellion  of  the 
early  fifties,  had  hardly  made  a  start  toward 
rescuing  the  service  from  the  chaos  of  native 
control. 

China's  "  financial  pilot.'^ 

Having  mastered  the  Chinese  language  and 
familiarized  himself  with  local  conditions  dur- 
ing four  years  of  work  as  a  deputy  in  the  serv- 
ice, which  he  had  entered  after  obtaining  spe- 
cial permission  to  resign  his  British  consular 
post  in  1859,  the  inspector  general  set  about 
the  gigantic  task  of  creating  a  modern  business 
organization  amid  surroundings  of  superstiti- 
tion,  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  dishonesty. 
The  results  of  his  labors  are  known.  How 
he  accomplished  them  has  not  been  explained, 
for  his  modesty  is  proportionate  to  his  achieve- 
ments. 

In  less  than  tv^'o  decades  he  had  become 
necessary  to  China.  The  government  recog- 
nized him  as  the  helmsman  of  the  only  branch 
from  which  it  could  expect  revenues  honestly 
collected  and  sure  to  materialize.  He  was  re- 
warded with  decorations  of  rank  that  made 
him  equal  to  the  highest  n;andarins.  Grad- 
ually his  authority  extended  beyond  the  cus- 
toms. He  became  the  financial  pilot  of  the 
empire.  In  matters  of  foreign  policy  and 
trade,  his  word  was  law.  The  Dowager-Em- 
press, Tsi-An,  despot  of  the  Imperial  Court, 
bowed  to  his  judgment.  When  the  Tsungli- 
>  amen  authorized  a  treaty  or  instituted  a  pub- 
lic improvement,  although  its  decrees  made  no 
mention  of  the  British  censor's  name,  the  au- 
thor of  the  treaty  or  the  inventor  of  the  inno- 
vation was  Sir  Robert  Hart;  and  when  some 
one  must  be  found  to  put  into  effect  the  new 
plan,  the  inspector  general  of  maritime  cus- 
toms was  the  only  man  fitted  for  the  responsi- 
bility. 

Without  relaxing  his  watchfulness  over  the 
customs  service,  which  grew  rapidly  until  it 
embraced  all  the  ports  of  entry  along  the  4,0(X) 
miles  of  coast  line,  he  undertook  and  perfected 
the  government's  system  of  lighthouses  on 
ocean  and  rivers,  organized  and  directed  an 
armed  fleet  patrolling  the  water  of  the  empire 
for  protection  against  smugglers,  arranged  the 
big  loans  that  were  to  link  the  Flowery  King- 
dom with  the  western  world,  and  finally  estab- 
lished the  national  postal  system,  of  which  he 
becgpic  inspector  general  in  1896. 

From  every  nation  of  the  West,  as  well  as 
frora  his.  native  Oriental  employers,  he  re- 
ceived the  highest  honors.     In  Great  Britain 


he  was  created  a  baronet  in  1893,  having  al- 
ready become  a  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  (G. 
C.  M.  G.)  in  1889.  To  those  who  know 
China,  a  mention  of  the  native  titles  conferred 
upon  him  is  enough  to  show  his  standing. 
After  being  decorated  with  the  Civil  Rank  of 
the  Third  Class  in  1864  and  of  the  Second 
Class  in  1869,  he  received  the  Red  Button  of 
the  First  Class  in  1881,  and  the  Peacock's 
Feather  and  Double  Dragon  four  years  later. 
Then,  in  1889,  he  was  elevated  to  the  Ances- 
tral Rank  of  the  First  Class  of  the  First  Order 
for  Three  Generations,  which  signified  that 
the  Emperor  of  China  ennobled  his  ancestors 
for  three  gcnerat:\jns,  thus  making  of  him  a 
mandarin  and  a  companion  of  the  princes. 
His  last  elevation,  in  1901,  involving  the 
brevet  title  of  Junior  Guardian  of  the  Heir- 
Apparent,  followed  the  Boxer  troubles,  during 
which,  although  reported  in  London  dis- 
patches as  among  the  dead,  he  continually 
risked  his  life  in  behalf  of  Peking's  foreign 
residents,  refusing  Prince  Ching's  repeated  of- 
fers to  promote  his  escape  from  the  apparently 
doomed  British  colony. 

Along  with  his  new  honors  in  China,  he  was 
the  recipient  of  decorations  year  by  year  from 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  So  great  had  his 
fame  become,  and  so  much  were  his  services 
in  demand  as  a  diplomatic  arbiter  and  financial 
go-between,  that  they  vied  with  one  another  in 
doing  him  honor.  The  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  made  him  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order 
of  Wasa.  Belgium  appointed  him  a  Grand 
Officer  of  the  Order  of  Leopold.  The  Vati- 
can named  him  a  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
Pius  IX.  The  King  of  Italy  conferred  on 
him  the  badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown. 
France  elected  him  to  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Portugal  awarded  him 
similar  decorations.  Educational  institutions 
of  Europe  and  America  gave  him  honorary 
degrees.  Scientific  societies  voted  him  their 
fellowships.  Mercantile  associations  sent  him 
testimonials  in  ever>'  language  spoken  by  trad- 
ers the  world  over.  At  the  height  of  his 
power  Great  Britain  offered  to  make  him  her 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  China.  That  was  in  1885.  It 
was  at  the  personal  solicitation  of  the 
Dowager-Empress  that  he  declined  the  posi- 
tion, choosing  once  for  all  to  lay  aside  any 
,  ambition  he  might  have  had  in  the  line  of  ac- 
tive politics  and  to  remain  behind  his  desk  in 
the  little  office  at  Peking. 

From  that  desk  he  has  directed  the  customs. 
Of  his  5,000  subordinates,  including  nearJv 
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ifioo  foreigners  carefully  selected,  few  have 
seen  his  face.  To  the  majority  he  is  simply 
the  I.  G.  But  every  one  of  the  5,000  knows 
that  the  I.  G.  is  always  "  on  the  job."  He  has 
left  Peking  but  three  or  four  times  in  thirty 
years,  and  then  only  for  very  brief  periods, 
having  once  gone  to  England  and  twice  visited 
important  ports,  and  it  is  said  that  he  keeps 
track  of  every  important  employee  in  the  serv- 
ice. It  is  not  a  vague,  general  surveillance, 
but  a  personal  watch  maintained  by  a  perfect 
system  of  secret  espionage,  an  endless  regular- 
ity of  formal  reports,  a  continual  application 
to  details,  and  an  unceasing  industry. 

DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  CUSTOMS  SERVICE. 

The  I.  G.  has  been  compared  to  a  great 
spider  in  the  center  of  a  web  of  countless 
threads.  His  slightest  beck  causes  the  mesh 
to  respond  from  its  farthest  borders.  His  grip 
is  as  firmly  fixed  upon  the  outermost  strand 
as  upon  his  nest  in  the  middle. 

Wherever  the  import  and  export  duty  (7 
per  cent,  ad  valorem)  is  collected  by  the  cus- 
toms men,  there  his  influence  reaches.  In  each 
office,  with  its  local  commissioner,  is  the  same 
rigid  discipline  that  prevails  at  the  Peking 
headquarters.  The  clerk  who  fails  to  report 
for  duty  promptly  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing is  punished.  The  bookkeeper  making  a 
mistake  in  his  figures,  or  the  man  filing  a 
carelessly  written  report,  is  sure  to  receive  a 
rebuke,  at  least.  A  little  bird,  they  say,  flies 
to  Peking  with  the  news  of  every  dereliction, 
and  then  there  comes  to  the  commissioner  at 
the  port  a  missive  known  as  a  T.  L.,  which, 
being  interpreted,  is  a  threatening  letter  from 
headquarters.  In  the  T.  L.  the  commissioner 
is  notified  that  So-and-So  is  not  doing  his 
work  properly,  or  that  such-and-such  a  duty  is 
not  well  done.  If  the  T.  L.  fails  to  accom- 
plish its  purpose,  an  official  head  falls.  The 
I.  G.  is  relentless. 

UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  IN 
THE  SERVICE. 

With  the  aid  of  his  secret  service  and  his 
masses  of  reports,  then,  the  Inspector  General 
watches  every  cog  in  his  vast  machine. 
Though  it  is  his  custom  to  take  immediate 
notice  only  of  shortcomings  and  not  to  mete 
out  praise  for  work  well  done,  on  the  theory 
that  every  man  should  do  well  what  he  has 
to  do,  promotions  for  the  efficient  arc  certain. 
The  British  scion  of  nobility  or  the  Harvard 
graduate  or  the  German  student  holding  a 
commission  from  Sir  Robert  has  learned  long 
ago  that  his  lot  is  cast  with  an  organization 


offering  as  high  a  rate  of  pay  and  as  good 
prospects  as  any  corporation  on  earth. 

These  foreign  employees,  personally  nom- 
inated by  the  I.  G.,  hold  the  more  important 
positions  of  the  service.  They  repi  esent  about 
twenty  nationalities.  Most  of  them  are  gen- 
tlemen by  birth  and  education.  The  first  re- 
quirement in  every  case  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
official  Chinese  language,  and  the  newcomer 
must  spend  two  years  at  Peking  to  study  it. 
Thereafter,  too,  he  has  to  stand  examinations 
periodically,  his  chances  of  promotion  depend- 
ing upon  his  proficiency,  inasmuch  as  few  of 
the  native  subordinates  can  speak  any  other 
tongue.  With  the  natives,  however,  the  for- 
eign officer  has  little  dealing  outside  of  office 
hours.  Every  port  has  its  foreign  colony,  so- 
cially separate,  and  to  the  customs  men  are 
furnished  comjfortable  lodgings  rent  free.  So 
long  as  they  do  their  work  for  the  "  Benevo- 
lent Despot/'  as  Sir  Robert  has  been  called, 
they  are  expected  to  enjoy  life — z,  lazy  life  it 
is  outside  of  the  office,  but  one  which  few 
ever  abandon  when  once  they  have  become  in- 
oculated with  the  bacillus  Orientalis. 

In  addition  to  the  high  salaries,  the  customs 
officers  have  side  attractions  that  hold  them  in 
the  service.  Their  standing  socially  and  in  a 
business  way  is  equal  to  that  of  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  corps  members,  and  while  they 
are  subjected,  like  the  army  and  navy  officers 
stationed  in  the  Orient,  to  frequent  transfers, 
they  have  the  consolation  of  generous  vaca- 
tions, as  a  furlough  of  two  years,  with  one 
year's  pay,  follows  the  first  seven-year  period 
of  service  and  each  five-year  period  thereafter. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  5,000,  Sir  Robert 
isfues  frequent  volumes  of  orders  and  statistics. 
These  are  called  the  Yellow  Books,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  them,  written  for  the  most 
part  by  the  I.  G.  himself.  They  contain  rules 
and  amendments  to  rules,  instructions  cov- 
ering the  values  and  appraisement  of  all 
classes  of  imported  merchandise,  and  orders 
concerning  every  detail  in  the  conduct  of  the 
service.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Yellow 
Books  alone  represent  enough  work  for  an 
ordinary  lifetime ;  but  Sir  Robert  has  crowded 
into  fifty  years  the  labors  of  a  dozen  ordinar>' 
lives,  and  the  books  have  been  a  mere  incident 
of  his  activities. 

AN  OFFICE  UNTOUCHED  BY  SCANDAL. 

A  feature  of  the  Imperial  Customs— one 
that  has  been  cited  as  evidencing  the  Inspector 
General's  foresight  and  ability  to  avert  the 
suspidons  of  his  suspidous  employers — is  the 
method  of  handling  the  moneys  collected.    Not 
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one  cent  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  for- 
eign employees,  but  all  the  moneys  are  paid 
through  Chinese  hands  into  a  native  bank  hav- 
ing branches  at  the  different  ports.  Thus,  the 
supervising  aliens,  although  each  transaction  is 
under  their  eyes  and  thoroughly  checked,  can- 
not be  open  to  a  charge  of  mishandling  the 
funds.  The  result  of  the  plan  has  been  that 
the  Imperial  Customs  has  never  been  touched 
by  a  breath  of  scandal,  in  which  respect  it 
stands  alone  among  the  divisions  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government.  Sir  Robertas  system,  as  a 
further  precaution  against  distrust,  also  pro- 
vides that  a  native  taotai  shall  act  as  a  supple- 
mentary local  commissioner  at  each  port.  The 
taotai,  while  he  has  h'ttle  to  do  with  the  actual 
management  of  the  business,  produces  the  sen- 
timental effect  of  giving  to  the  natives  a  feeling 
of  direct  interest  in  their  own  affairs. 

THE  **  I.  G.*S  "  SOCIAL  QUALITIES. 

The  central  office  at  Peking,  so  far  as  the 
I.  G.  is  concerned,  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
outer  and  inner.  In  office  hours  Sir  Robert, 
like  the  clerks,  stands  behind  a  high  desk  in 
the  outer  room,  where  he  is  easily  approached 
by  those  who  have  business  to  transact  with 
him.  After  hours  he  retires  to  the  inner 
sanctum,  made  famous  as  *'  the  little  room 
from  whith  the  Chinese  Government  gets  its 
orders,"  and  there  he  continues  his  labors  long 
after  his  staff  has  disappeared  in  the  afternoon. 

Vet,  despite  his  fondness  for  work,  the  In- 
spector General  is  the  most  sociable,  as  well  as 
the  most  amiable  and  unassuming  of  men.  At 
his  home,  set  back  in  a  spacious  yard,  he  gives 
frequent  entertainments  that  are  celebrated  in 
the  capital.  In  the  foreign  colony  there  is  no 
courtesy  more  welcome  than  an  invitation  to 
one  of  these  gatherings.  Of  the  I.  G.'s  fad  all 
Peking  has  heard.  It  is  a  native  band  of 
musicians — the  only  Oriental  orchestra,  they 
say,  that  is  trained  to  render  Occidental  music 
in  first-class  style.  The  band  has  been  main- 
tained by  Sir  Robert  for  a  score  of  years  or 
more,  and  the  older  he  grows  the  more  he 
delights  to  boast  of  its  attainments.  That,  in 
fact,  is  the  only  subject  on  which  the  modest 
autocrat  has  ever  been  heard  to  boast. 

Since  Lady  Hart  and  their  three  children 
returned  to  England,  many  years  ago.  Sir 
Robert  has  lived  alone  most  of  the  time,  and 
in  the  long  intervals  between  visits  from  his 
family  his  sodal  instincts  have  been  his  salva- 
tion. The  whole-souled  enjoyment  he  finds 
in  entertaining,  say  his  friends,  has  served  to 
avert  the  ill-cffccts  of  continued  labors  upon 
his  health,  and  at  seventy-one  years  he  still 


retains  the  vigor  of  his  middle  age.  Either  in 
the  native  costume,  which  he  wears  at  court 
functions  and  on  all  other  occasions  where  his 
Chinese  rank  requires  it,  or  in  the  white  linen 
suit  of  his  working  hours,  he  presents  a  striking 
figure,  full  of  energy  as  well  as  of  dignity  and 
forcefulness.  In  his  domestic  circle  he  has 
been  as  successful  in  exerting  his  wonderful 
influence  as  in  official  life.  His  native  servants 
idolize  him,  and  through  all  the  dangers  of  the 
Boxer  rebellion  they  formed  both  a  guard  in 
the  open  and  a  detective  force  in  secret  for  his 
protection,  keeping  him  informed  of  the  perils 
near  by,  while  his  equally  trusted  agents  at 
court  were  continually  watchful  in  nipping  the 
plots  hatched  against  him  by  jealous  rivals. 
That  the  protection  was  complete  was  shown 
when  even  the  powerful  Li  Hung  Chang  was 
thwarted  in  an  attempt  to  carry  out  his  plan 
for  the  substitution  of  a  German  chief  of  the 
Imperial  Customs.  The  subsequent  fall  of  Li 
was  followed  by  fresh  honors  for  Sir  Robert. 

That  Sir  Robert  Hart  was  able  to  reach 
his  high  position  in  China  is  attributable  to  his 
social  qualities  and  his  tact  hardly  less  than 
to  his  genius  for  organization.  He  might  have 
failed  miserably,  in  spite  of  his  industry  and 
brains  and  mastery  of  detail,  but  for  his  ability 
to  endear  himself  to  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  the  West  and  his  tactfulness  in 
dealing  with  the  native  powers.  It  is  related 
that  the  I.  G.  was  never  known  to  break  the 
slightest  rule  of  native  official  etiquette,  of 
which  he  was  a  close  student  in  all  its  ramifica- 
tions. Always  respecting  the  national  preju- 
dices and  customs  of  the  country,  he  succeeded 
in  avoiding  the  rocks  upon  which  other  for- 
eigners at  the  imperial  court  had  seen  their 
fortunes  wTecked,  achieving  such  popularity  as 
no  other  alien  had  ever  gained,  winning  such 
confidence  from  his  employers  as  would  have 
been  impossible  for  another  outsider  to  obtain, 
and  piercing  the  barriers  of  Oriental  distrust 
that  had  been  hitherto  impregnable. 

As  he  was  the  only  man  living  who  could 
successfully  urge  reforms  in  a  country  hating 
reform,  who  could  conduct  negotiations  for 
the  benefit  of  Western  commerce  without  ex- 
citing the  suspicion  of  the  East,  the  sole  agent 
with  judgment  to  proceed  slowly  enough  and 
skill  to  advance  fast  enough,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  the  Inspector  General  of  Imperial  Mari- 
time Customs  became  the  most  powerful  force 
in  the  Orient.  If  China  to-day  can  do  with- 
out him  or  dictate  to  him,  it  must  be  that 
China  has  thrown  off  the  shackles  of  prejudice 
that  once  prevented  her  from  conducting  her 
own  affairs  or  her  dealings  with  other  nations. 
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T  N  the  cemetery  of  Tevvin,  early  in  July,  we 
stood  by  the  grave  of  Alfred  Beit,  and  the 
choir  sang  of  **  the  peace  of  Jesus,   perfect 
peace." 

What  a  contrast  this  peaceful  funeral  to 
.  other  scenes  which  many  of  the  hard-bitten 
South  Africans  at  the  graveside  had  witnessed 
as  the  result  of  this  man's  energ>',  this  man's 
enterprise,  this  man's  ideals!  At  this  grave- 
side were  many  of  the  late  Victorian  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  Elizabethan  adventurers 
who  had  found  their  Spanish  Main  in  Rho- 
desia and  the  Rand,  and  who  owed  more  to 
the  man  in  the  open  grave  than  to  any  other 
save  to  the  man  who  sleeps  in  the  Matoppos. 
Through  what  exciting  adventures,  financial 
and  military,  had  they  not  followed  him! 
What  battles  were  not  fought  for  him !  What 
conquests  had  he  not  inspired!  What  devas- 
tation had  he  made,  and  what  homesteads  had 
not  gone  up  in  fiery  burnt-oflFerings  at  his  bid- 
ding! "Peace,  perfect  peace!"  now  at  the 
grave  maybe,  but  in  lifetime  the  rattle  of  the 
stamps  in  the  Rand,  the  roar  of  bursting  shell, 
the  ring  of  the  rifle,  and  the  sad  moaning  of 
the  victims  of  the  war — these  sound  louder 
than  the  silver  notes  of  the  tuneful  choir,  and 
from  the  shaded,  flower-strewn  God*s  acre  of 
Tewin  we  seem  to  see  the  vast  sub-continent 
which  this  man  helped  to  win,  and  then,  being 
misguided,  helped  to  ruin. 

THE  PARENTS  OF  RHODESIA. 

Cecil  Rhodes  was  the  man,  Alfred  Beit  the 
woman,  in  the  political  and  financial  marriage 
which  had  as  its  children  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Kimberley  diamond  mines,  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  Rand,  the  conquest  of  Rhodesia, 
the  raid,  and  the  war.  Rhodes  was  the  fa- 
ther, Beit  the  mother,  of  Rhodesia.  And  in 
good  sooth  Alfred  Beit  loved  Cecil  Rhodes 
as  Jonathan  loved  David,  with  a  love  and  a 
loyalty  passing  the  love  of  woman.  Beit  was 
essentially  feminine  in  his  mental  characteris- 
tics. With  his  intuition  he  quickly  conceived 
Rhodes*  ideas,  and  mothered  them  to  their 
birth.  Nor  did  he  limit  his  labors  to  their 
gestation.  After  he  had  brought  them  to  birth, 
he  continued  to  brood  over  them  with  ceaseless 
anxiety.  These  schemes  were  Rhodes'  bairns ; 
he  loved  them  more  for  their  sire  than  for 


themselves.  It  is  impossible  to  disassociate 
him  from  Mr.  Rhodes,  but  it  is  as  impossible 
to  condemn  him  for  his  complicity  iq  Mr, 
Rhodes*  errors  more  strongly  than  we  would 
censure  the  wife  who,  for  good  or  for  ill,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  casts  in  her  lot  with  her 
husband. 

By  this  time  everybody,  even  the  most  preju- 
diced, realizes  the  fact  that  Cecil  Rhodes  was 
a  great  man,  of  lofty  ideas  and  of  immense 
public  spirit.  He  had  initiative  energy,  cour- 
age, originality,  and  a  passionate  devotion  to 
the  country  which  gave  him  birth.  People  are 
only  now  beginning  to  realize  that  Alfred  Beit 
was  also  a  great  man.  His  ideas,  adopted  from 
Rhodes  in  the  first  place,  were  not  less  sin- 
cerely held  or  faithfully  served.  He  was  su- 
perior to  Rhodes  in  many  things — in  the  quick- 
ness of  his  intuition,  in  the  marvelousness  of 
his  memory,  in  his  keen  appreciation  of  men. 
in  his  financial  genius.  He  was  not  inferior 
to  him  in  courage,  in  resolution,  and  in  die 
passionate  devotion  of  his  patriotism. 

On  all  affairs  political  Mr.  Beit  surrendered 
himself  absolutely  to  Mr.  Rhodes.  He  became 
as  clay  in  the  hands  of  that  imperial  potter. 
But  stronger  even  than  his  devotion  to  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  his  devotion  to  his  own  family. 
He  loved  his  old  mother  even  more  than  he 
loved  Mr.  Rhodes.  The  Beit  family  had  be- 
come Christian  generations  back.  He  was  no 
son  of  the  synagogue.  For  his  own  race  he 
had  little  enthusiasm.  For  Germany,  the  land 
of  his  birth,  he  had  much  sympathy;  but  he 
elected  to  repudiate  his  German  nationality,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  naturalized  as  a  British 
subject.  Then  he  was  an  Africander,  and  he 
was  convinced  that  it  was  better  for  everybody 
that  South  Africa  should  be  under  the  British 
flag. 

If  any  one  wants  to  know  the  kind  of  man 
Alfred  Beit  was,  let  him  imagine  the  typical 
Randlord,  the  sordid  and  vulgar  Hoggen- 
heimer  of  the  Radical  lampoons,  and  then  let 
him  realize  that  Alfred  Beit  was  in  almost 
every  respect  its  exact  antidiests  and  antipodes. 
He  was  a  man  of  idinement»  aemitivc  as  t 
woman,  with  the  taste  of  an  aurtttt  and  Ae 
enthusiasm  of  a  jxditical  vbiooitfy.  ASAmffi  * 
a  financier,  he  had  a  aonl  abpve  fiofMHf  J 
He  was  ever  keeobr 
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affairs  of  mankind.  He  was  much  more  in- 
telligently concerned,  for  instance,  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Russia  than  most  of  our  cabi- 
net ministers. 

HIS  PART  IN  THE  BOER  WAR. 

Alfred  Beit  was  never  hostile  to  the  Dutch. 
If  he  had  been  allowed  a  free  hand  I  do  not 
believe  there  would  ever  have  been  a  raid,  and 
there  never  would  have  been  a  war.  He  ac- 
cepted the  necessity  for  the  reform  movement 
in  Johannesburg  on  the  word  only  of  Mr. 
Rhodes,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  kind  of  su- 
preme authority  in  politics.  Everything  Mr. 
Rhodes  had  taken  in  hand  had  prospered.  He 
had  obtained  the  charter,  conquered  Rho- 
desia, secured  the  support  of  the  Africander 
Bond,  and  he  had  just  been  added  to  the  Privy 
G)undl  of  the  Empire.  Who  was  Alfred 
Beit  to  oppose  so  heaven-sent  a  statesman  in 
his  own  peculiar  domain? 


I  first  saw  Mr.  Beit  after  the  raid  in  1896. 
I  had  heard  much  about  him,  but  I  was  not 
prepared  to  find  him  so  charming,  so  simple, 
and  so  unassuming  a  man.  He  was  expecting 
to  go  to  jail  for  his  share  in  the  conspiracy. 
His  doctor  had  warned  him  that  his  heart  was 
so  weak  the  excitement  of  arrest,  trial,  and 
imprisonment  would  probably  prove  fatal. 
Mr.  Beit  faced  the  prospect  with  characteristic 
imperturbability.  It  was  all  in  the  day's  work. 
He  had  done  what  Rhodes  wanted  him  to  do. 
He  had  failed,  and  he  was  prepared  to  face  the 
music  and  pay  the  bill.  He  did  not  say  so; 
nothing  was  more  foreign  to  him  than  swag- 
ger. But  when  he  left  me  I  felt  that  there 
was  at  least  one  other  South  African  who  was 
of  the  same  metal  as  Rhodes. 

On  another  subject  he  was  always  very  em- 
phatic. He  always  protested  that  the  Trans- 
vaal could  and  would  and  ought  to  pay  the 
thirty  millions  promised  to  Mr.  CKatcfct^^Vaxtv 
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as  its  share  of  the  cost  of  the  war.  But,  of 
course,  everything  hinged  upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  mines.  Mr.  Beit,  like  many  other 
British  South  Africans,  was  reluctantly  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
velop the  mines  without  Chinese  labor.  To 
that  conviction  he  adhered  to  the  end.  He 
was  ready  to  admit  that  politically  it  had  been 
a  bad  move,  but  he  maintained  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  Unless  the  mines 
were  kept  going  the  bottom  would  fall  out  of 
the  economic  situation  in  South  Africa.  As  he 
was  firmly  convinced  the  mines  could  not  be 
kept  going  without  the  Chinese,  he  accepted 
them  as  a  disagreeable  necessity. 

Mr.  Beit  was  one  of  the  original  promoters 
of  the  Chartered  Company.  He  felt  he  owed 
it  to  Mr.  Rhodes'  memory  to  take  a  close, 
keen,  and  continuous  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Rhodesia.  His  last  will  and  testa- 
ment contains  an  emphatic  confession  of  his 
faith  in  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway.  Listen  to 
his  credo : 

I  believe  that  by  the  promotion,  construction, 
and  furtherance  generally  of  railways,  telegraphs 
(including  wireless  telegraph ) ,  and  telephones,  and 
kindred  or  other  methods  of  transmission  of  per- 
sons, goods,  and  messages,  civilization  will  be 
best  advanced  and  expedited  in  Africa  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  whether  native  or 
immigrant. 

As  he  backed  his  credo  by  a  legacy  of  £i,- 
200,000,  his  faith  was  one  which  brings  forth 
works.  He  also  left  £200,000  to  be  devoted 
to-  educational,  public,  and  other  charitable 
purposes  in  Rhodesia. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  ALFRED  BEIT. 

Cecil  Rhodes  and  Alfred  Beit  were  born 
in  the  same  year,  1853;  both  were  of  such 
weak  and  delicate  constitutions  that  they  were 
sent  to  Kimberley,  not  so  much  to  make  their 
fortune  as  to  save  their  lives.  Alfred  Beit's 
father  was  a  merchant  in  Hamburg.  .  His 
mother — now  an  old  lady  of  eight>'-four — 
seems  still  to  be  in  good  health.  His  schooling 
was  much  interrupted  by  his  ill-health,  and 
he  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  univer- 
sity education.  He  went  as  a  lad  of  seven- 
teen into  the  office  of  L.  Lippert  &  Co.,  a 
Hamburg  firm  which  did  a  large  business  in 
South  Africa.  After  he  had  been  a  junior 
clerk  for  five  years,  the  discovery  of  diamonds 
at  Kimberley  led  to  his  being  sent  to  South 
Africa.  He  was  young,  industrious,  and  ca- 
pable. His  health  would  benefit  by  the 
change.  Off  he  went  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  in  possession,  it  is  said,  of  about  £2,000 
capital.    He  traveled  up  country  400  miles  in 


a  bullock  wagon,  and  arrived  at  Kimberley 
just  in  the  nick  of  time.  Wernher  (now  Sir 
Julius)  had  been  there  four  years  earlier. 
Rhodes  had  but  just  arrived  in  Kimberley 
from  Natal  the  previous  year.  The  two  men 
were  strangers  to  each  other,  diverse  in  na- 
tionality, language,  and  temperament.  Wern- 
her and  Beit  met  as  employees  in  the  firm  of 
Jules  Porges  &  Co.,  in  which  they  subse- 
quently became  partners.  Beit  was  interested 
in  the  Wernher  properties  for  many  years, 
even  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

When  Beit  first  met  Rhodes  I  do  not  know, 
but  the  following  anecdote  of  how  they  met  is 
credited  to  Rhodes  himself.  Everybody 
in  Kimberley  knew  every  one  else,  and  Rhodes 
soon  became  aware  that  Beit  was  one  of  the 
few  men  who  counted  in  the  diamond  fields. 
Sooner  or  later  it  was  certain  they  would 
come  together.  Beit  worked  early  and  late  in 
the  office.  Rhodes  used  to  be  much  more  in 
the  open.  "  I  called  at  Porges'  late  one  even- 
ing," said  Rhodes,  "  and  there  was  Beit,  work- 
ing away  as  usual.  *  Do  you  never  take  a 
rest?'  I  asked.  *  Not  often,'  he  replied. 
*Well,  what's  your  game?'  said  I.  *  I  am 
going  to  control  the  whole  diamond  output 
before  I  am  much  older,'  he  answered  as  he 
got  off  his  stool.  *  That's  funny,*  I  said.  *  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  do  the  same.  We 
had  better  join  hands,'  "  and  join  hands  they 
did  very  shortly  after. 

THE  GREAT  DE  BEERS*  AMALGAMATION. 

Diamonds  are  valuable  because  th©|r  arc 
scarce.  To  produce  too  many  diamonds  is 
worse  than  to  produce  too  few.  To  make 
diamonds  pay  it  was  indispensable  to  control 
their  output.  To  do  this  meant  to  amalgamate 
the  whole  of  the  interests  in  one  gigantic  com- 
bination. To  this  work  Messrs.  Rhodes 
and  Beit  applied  themselves.  Rhodes  supplied 
the  driving  power,  Beit  was  the  financial 
genius  who  enabled  him  to  realize  his  vast 
and  somewhat  cloudy  ideals.  Nor  was  it  only 
genius  that  Beit  supplied.  At  one  crucial  mo- 
ment it  was  his  readiness  to  advance  £250,000 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  or  that  of  the  firm  he 
represented,  which  saved  the  situation.  Beit 
advanced  the  money  without  commission  or 
interest. 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  oft-told  story 
of  the  war  of  giants  that  ensued  when  Rhodes 
and  Beit  on  the  one  hand,  and  Barney  Barnato 
on  the  other,  fought  for  the  control  of  the 
diamond  mines.  The  story  is  much  more 
American  than  English  in  its  atmosphere.  In 
the  end,  in  the  year  1880,  Beit  and  Rhodes 
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being  at  the  time  young  men  of  twenty- 
seven,  the  De  Beers  Mining  Company  was 
formed,  with  a  capital  of  £200,000,  on  which 
two  years  later  a  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  was 
paid.  To-day  the  De  Beers  Consolidated 
Mines,  Limited,  has  an  issued  share  capital  of 
£4475,000,  in  shares  of  £2  los.  each,  of 
which  790,000  are  40  per  cent,  cumulative 
preference  and  1,000,000  deferred  shares,  to- 
gether with  about  £4,500,000  of  debentures. 
Besides  its  vast  undertakings  in  Cape  Colony, 
the  De  Beers  Company  holds  the  preemptive 
right  to  any  diamond  mines  discovered  in  the 
territories  of  the  British  South  Africa  and 
Southwest  African  Companies,  and  its  mo- 
nopoly has  hitherto  been  so  well  maintained 
that  regular  dividends  of  40  per  cent,  were 
distributed  for  several  years  prior  to  the  war, 
and  are  now  being  paid  at  the  increased  rate 
of  50  per  cent,  on  the  deferred  shares. 
Beit  was  one  of  the  two  remaining  life  gov- 
ernors, the  other  being  his  partner,  Mr.  (now 
Sir)  Julius  Charles  Wernher.  At  the  present 
time  the  market  value  of  the  De  Beers  under- 
taking is  between  £42,000,000  and  £43,000,- 
000,  and  the  company  earned  in  1900-01  a 
net  profit  of  £2,688,000. 

HIS  MODEST  MUNIFICENCE. 

Of  Beit's  munificence  the  world  has  heard 
little.  He  preferred  to  do  good  by  stealth  and 
blush  to  find  it  fame.  He  gave  a  park  worth 
£200,000  to  Johannesburg,  which  was  his 
largest  known  gift  in  his  lifetime.  He  gave 
another  estate — the  Frankenwald — to  Johan- 
nesburg as  the  site  for  a  university,  which  by 
his  will  he  has  endowed  with  another  £200,- 
000.  He  gave  £25,000  as  a  thank  offering  for 
his  recovery  to  the  Institute  of  Medical  Science 
Fund  of  the  London  University,  and  he  and 
his  partner  munificently  endowed  the  Techno- 
logical College,  which  is  to  be  the  Charlotten- 
burg  of  South  Keosington.  He  gave  liberally 
to  hospitals.  He  did  not  contribute  to  free 
libraries,  but  he  made  the  largest  gift  that  had 
been  made  for  many  years  to  any  English  uni- 
versity w^hen  he  endowed  a  chair  of  colonial 
history  at  Oxford  with  an  income  of  £1,310 
per  annum.  His  private  charities  were  large 
but  unostentatious.  Whatever  he  gave  he  gave 
with  a  kindly  sympathy  which  doubled  the 
value  of  the  gift. 

bett's  last  will  and  testament. 

Beit's  will  follows  afar  off  the  will  of  Cecil 
Rhodes.  As  Mr.  Rhodes  bequeathed  Groote 
Schuur  to  Cape  Town,  so  Mr.  Beit  bequeaths 
his  park,  Borstlcr  Jager,  to  the  city  of  Ham- 


burg. As  Rhodes  created  a  special  body  of 
trustees  to  administer  the  £1,200,000  which 
he  left  for  the  extension  of  railway  and  tele- 
graph communications  in  Rhodesia,  Beit  lim- 
ited the  number  of  his  trustees  to  three — his 
brother.  Otto;  his  partner,  Sir  Julius  Wern- 
her, and  his  lawyer,  Mr.  Hawksley.  Like 
Rhodes,  Beit  left  no  money  for  religious 
purposes.  "  Educational,  public,  and  chari- 
table purposes  " — the  phrase  is  wide  enou^  to 
cover  everything,  including  religious  endow- 
ments, if  the  trustees  thought  fit.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  chief  bequests  of  the  will : 

Cape-Cairo  Railway  Trust £1,200,000 

University  of  Johannesburg 200,000 

Educational  purposes  in  Rhodesia 200,000 

London  University,  College  of  Technol- 
ogy     135.000 

London     University,     Medical     Science 

F"und 25,000 

Rhodes  University,  Grahamstown 25,000 

Education  in  Transvaal 20,000 

Education  at  Kimberley 15  000 

Education  in  Cape  Colony 15,000 

Rhodes  Memorial  Fund 10,000 

Union  Jack  Club 10,000 

King's  Hospital   Fund 20,000 

Guy  s  Hospital 20,000 

London  charities 20,000 

Hamburg  charities 20,000 

Total    ii,935,ooo 

Altogether  it  is  probable  the  bequests  in  the 
will  represent  £2,500,000  devoted  to  public 
purposes,  of  one  sort  or  another,  of  which 
£1,750,000  goes  to  Africa. 

But  to  John  Burns  and  to  many  others  of 
his  way  of  thinking  Alfred  Beit  was  a  kind  of 
devil.  He  was  a  kind  of  vampire-octopus 
draining  the  life-blood  of  South  Africa.  He 
was  the  typical  landlord.  He  was  the  mag- 
nate at  whose  bidding  the  republics  had  been 
annexed  after  the  homesteads  of  a  nation  had 
been  given  to  the  flames.  He  was  Herr  Beit, 
German-Jew,  millionaire — what  more  need  be 
said?  To  which  I  can  only  reply  that  while 
I  regard  the  war  with  a  detestation  as  deep  as 
any  man,  and  while  I  deplore  as  bitterly  as 
any  one  the  deplorable  results  of  that  great 
crime,  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Beit  from  first 
to  last  did  anything  which  he  did  not  honestly 
believe  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  British 
Empire,  of  the  world  at  large,  and  in  the  long 
run  of  the  Boers  themselves.  That  he  de- 
ceived himself  is  possible  enough.  We  all  do 
that  at  some  time  in  our  lives,  perhaps  many 
times.  But  that  Alfred  Beit  was  as  honest 
and  straight  and  public-spirited  a  man  as  any 
I  know  of,  that  I  feel  certain,  and  I  do  not 
forget  that  I  know  John  Burns. 
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THE  LATE  VISCOUNT  KOOAMA. 


GENERAL  BARON  OKU. 


KODAMA   AND   HIS   SUCCESSOR. 


A  REALLY  remarkable  man,  who,  during 
his  lifetime,  was  styled  by  those  who 
knew  the  East,  "  the  Japanese  Kitchener," 
"  the  Japanese  Richelieu,"  "  the  Japanese 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,"  and  "  the  Japanese  Na- 
poleon," passed  away  when  Viscount  Kodama 
died  on  July  22,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three. 

Kodama*s  fame  was  little  known  outside  of 
his  own  country,  yet  it  was  preeminently  to 
him,  "  the  brains  of  Japan's  army,"  that  was 
due  the  island  empire's  recent  victory  over 
Russia.  He  was  chief  of  the  Japanese  General 
Staff,  and  while  Oyama  nominally  com- 
manded in  the  field,  it  was  the  little  Baron 
Kodama  whose  brains  worked  out  every  detail 
of  the  campaign,  and  whose  quick,  virile  in- 
teUigence  really  directed  all  the  movements  of 
the  IVlikado's  armies.  Kodama  made  the  ma- 
chine and  operated  it.  It  has  been  said  that 
he  knew  the  disposition  not  only  of  every 
division,  but  of  ever>'  battalion  and  ever>'  com- 
pany in  his  command  of  three-quarters  of  a 
milh'on  men.  At  the  same  time  he  was  acting 
as  governor  of  Formosa  and  directing  the 
Japanese  work  of  civilizing  that  island.  This 
soldier-statesman  was  also  artist,  poet,  finan- 
cier, diplomat  and  man  of  the  world.  Richard 
Barry,  the  war  correspondent,  who  knew  him 
as  well  as  any  Westerner,  said  of  him : 


Kodama  has  exhibited  in  our  age  one  of  those 
rare  individualities  that  are  created  out  of  the  crux 
of  a  world-movement,  as  Caesar  was  lifted  into  the 
niche  that  built  the  conier-stone  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, as  Napoleon  rose  out  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion to  lay  the  basis  of  modem  Europe,  as  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  hewed  a  place  for  us  in  our  new 
world.  .  .  .  He  will  be  classed  with  Hamilton, 
not  with  Caesar  or  Napoleon,  for  he  wrought  not 
for  himself.  .  .  .  His  dream  was  to  do  well 
the  extremely  hazardous  and  twice  delicate  job  of 
stripping  from  Japan  her  swaddling  clothes  and  of 
ushering  her.  full  born,  into  the  white  light  of  day. 
Greatly  is  he  to  be  envied,  for  before  his  eyes  were 
closed  in  the  last  hush  he  had  seen  his  dream  come 
true. 

Just  before  his  death  Kodam.a  was  made 
Field  Marshal,  Commander  in  Chief  of  all 
the  Japanese  forces,  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  viscount,  and  decorated  with  the  First 
Class  Order  of  the  Golden  Kite.  These  were 
the  highest  honors  his  imperial  master  could 
confer  on  him. 

Kodama's  successor  as  chief  of  the  General 
Staff  is  General  Baron  Hokyo  Oku,  who  com- 
manded the  Second  Japanese  Army  in  the  ^'ar 
with  Russia.  This  was  the  army  which  landed 
at  Dalny  and  swept  up  the  Liau  Tung  Penin- 
sula, defeating  the  Russians  at  Nansh«o» 
Kaiping,  Telissu  Taschi-chao,  and  Haiching- 
General  Oku  is  sixty-two  years  of  age,  and  » 
veteran  of  the  Satsuma  rebellion  of  1877-78. 
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INSTITUTE,    HAMPTON,  VIRGINIA. 


WHAT    HAMPTON    MEANS    BY    '' EDUCATION/' 

BY    ALBERT    SHAW. 


IN  no  other  part  of  the  country  are  there 
just  now  such  marks  of  a  varied  and  rapid 
progress  as  in  the  South.  The  towns  are  tak- 
ing on  new  and  modern  forms  through  the 
awakening  touch  of  manufacturing  capital,  and 
the  country  is  changing  through  the  applica- 
tion of  better  methods  in  agriculture.  Forests 
and  mines  are  yielding  larger  returns  of  wealth 
oer>'  year,  and  prosperity  is  far  more  widely 
diffused  than  ever  before.  The  changes  that 
have  come  about  within  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  in  all  these  regards  are  marvelous,  even 
to  those  familiar  with  the  development  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  further 
Northwest. 

Yet  those  acquainted  with  the  resources  of 
the  South  are  well  aware  that  this  new  eco- 
nomic movement   is  only   in    its   beginnings. 
But  a  mere  fraction  of  the  water-power  of 
the  streams    flowing   from    the   Appalachian 
highlands  has  been  utilized  as  yet  for  operat- 
ing factories  and   generating  electric  power. 
The  supplies  of  iron  and  coal  are  inexhausti- 
ble and  will  be  drawn  upon  in  ever-increasing 
<iuantities.      As   for  agricultural    possibih'tics, 
present  results  are  not  one-fifth  of  what  may 
be  reasonably  expected  in  a  future  not  very 
«lafant.    The  cotton,  hemp,  and  other  fibers, 


the  mineral  deposits,  the  vast  forests  of  hard 
wood  and  of  pine — all  these  and  many  other 
considerations  give  assurance  that  the  manu- 
factures of  the  South  are  to  be  not  only  of 
immense  extent,  but  of  great  variety.  At  pres- 
ent most  of  the  Southern  people  live  on  farms 
or  in  country  communities  and  are  not  well 
housed.  With  the  rapid  development  of  pros- 
perity, human  habitations  throughout  many 
States  are  destined  to  be  rebuilt  on  a  scale  and 
in  a  manner  that  belong  to  an  advanced  civil- 
ization. 

The  wonderful  opportunities  that  the  South 
offers  will  inevitably  attract  from  the  outside 
a  good  deal  of  fresh  capital  and  not  a  little 
sturdy  labor,  both  American  and  European. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  most  part,  the  develop- 
ment that  the  South  is  destined  to  make  in 
the  next  twenty-five  years  is  going  to  be 
brought  about  through  the  efforts  of  the  people 
now  living  in  the  South,  with  their  sons  and 
daughters,  applying  their  own  energy  and  skill, 
and  using  their  own  modest  accumulations  of 
productive  capital. 

Of  these  people  now  living  in  the  South, 
nearly  ten  million  belong  to  the  colored  race. 
Whatever  fate  may  be  theirs  in  the  distant 
future,  every  one  must  know  that  for  ft  long 
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time  to  corr.c  tfccse  colored  pe^jplc  must  con- 
tinue :o  do  2  la';rt  <};are  of  the  hard  work 
that  '^*ji^^  V.:::;  So-:::ern  economic  advance- 
menr.  T/je;.  \\\\\  *'':\  r:.e  vjli,  bufid  the  roads, 
fell  the  fo^e^r.^,  work  in  the  mflU,  dijr  in  the 
c:;nev  ar :  !i-v,r  a:  niany  tra«Jc>  and  handi- 
crafr*.  Ir  ariy  ;,r«/jre^-:ve  r'-j^ion  the  largest 
itenj  :r  x^.t  !Sr  o;  pro-f'-Ltne  assets  is  the 
enerjr:.  an^  ik-;.:  of  •"';*:  workT-:  and  this  must 
be  T.-je  of  •:.'•  .V/:r;].  The  trainin'^  of  the 
rivfnif  5£fr.fri':on  is  uiore  rsyi-ntlal  than  any- 
th'ir/^  •riy:  •'>  !•.*:  ;f ^o■.^ th  of  the  Southern 
Stat»n>  :r.  a!i  V'.ar  i:  O'-rirable  by  way  of  mate- 
ria] proj?^-'*-?-. 

It  :^  ::.or':  !rj.,Vir*ant  to  train  the  white  race 
than  r).*:  'o.av/.  •,*■'>  .y:  ?i.'-  -.^hite  race  is  domi- 
nant. a:.'i  \\/,ii  \*-i  v.'-.'l-bein;;  depends  the 
nyLn^erar J' r  of  ",r:'i>:on-  lender  which  other 
ra^^e^  j; .  a ;.   a !  y*  ':  '>;/♦-  •  o  i :  i i  p  ro \'e  and  p  rospe r. 


if  ;♦   y.tr*:  j/Or-   ..*-  ♦'>  do 


the 


thii 


ar^:  f//  ••.«-  o*'-r.  ••^-i?  >  v.o.M  be  better  for 
t;.*-  «',.'.''-':  .'■'•-  V'.at  i!!  '•':;'.a*:onaI  effort 
^',0..-:   ./r  ",;.'-.•.•  :;:*«-'i   ;-pon  tlie  training  of 


white  childrm.  For  azrr  cxie  who  understands 
the  problems  of  the  Scnidi  musz  know  tot 
well  that  to  concentrate  cducariQxial  efiort 
upon  the  children  oi  the  coiorrc  race,  and  to 
neglect  meantime  tJie  vrhftr  chijcrcn.  would 
be  not  only  harmful  to  the  nerroes^  but  disr 
astrous. 

The  dominant  race  inus:  be  veil  trained,  or 
the  race  that  is  infenc»r  in  numScrs  and  posi- 
tion will  suiter  deep:>  in  a  hundred  way^  It 
happens,  howe\er,  that  there  is  no  need  to 
neglect  the  colored  race  -whije  training  the 
white  children,  and  the  di2?»os:'aon  on  the  par: 
of  a  few  people  to  dh  en  lie  policy  of  certain 
Southern  States  in  such  a  directias  is  strong t 
condemned  by  the  conrrolling  foroes  of  public 
opinion.  Ever}-\\herc  the  Southern  States  are 
providing  for  ne^o  ecjcaticm.  The  present 
wealth  of  the  South  is  no:  sc.  CTcat  as  to  rcn- 


ruiss  3N  a:r:cvit'. 


ib:.-.ii:r::v: 
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ler  It  easy  to  raise  tne  r£.\es  r>-:*fssiri  •:• 
the  >i:rport  of  rv\o  sets  c*  schx-'s.  A^.  r^: 
more  credit,  therefore,  is  d-f  r:  t'.f  >:--:*■? — 
people  for  the  manner  in  i^hirh  :Sn  Ln  tr- 
deavorinj:  to  provide  educar^-n  f:r  tr.r  r:.;T*f; 
children. 

Th:>  is  their  f.xcd  jH>::cy.  zr.i  thr*  *« '1  -»." 
depart  from  ft.  It  is  earnestly  ::  ^•  S.or:. 
therefore,  that  they  w::!  ir.ake  th-r  p:  r»  i 
r  ron  o i:  n  ced  su ccess.  Ain ■: -r.  *:  —  ar >  t^j* :  c  ;  : : 
intelligence  there  is  in  the  S:-:"r:  i  >:r:r- 
pre;udice  azainst  the  educarion  c:  r?eirr:if<.  ar.-i 
i:  is  a  irreat  mistake  to  refuse  re  see  t'm:  t'it-^ 
has  been  sume  foundation  for  >'jch  ir.  xrr.rjif 
cf  rr.'.nd.  K  very  thing  dep^enis  i.r*:c  rr»f  -iT: 
concep::on  of  what  educaron  awxr^.  I:  ei-- 
cation  means  to  create  in  >x»ur£  ne£r.i»  x 
distaste  i>^T  the  praaical  life  and  w::^  tiSc 
fall  pr»  per!y  to  their  lot  in  this  pK>ert6.*&. 
education   is  a  mistake.     But  if 


H^HAT  HAMPTON  MEANS  BY  "  EDUCATION." 
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STUMKTS   MENDiNt;  SHOES   IN   THE  COBBUJVG  SHOP 


iriser  conception  of  educatbn,  and  means  by 
it  the  sort  of  early  training  that  will  increase 
the  efficiency^  of  workers  and  thus  promote  the 
character,  secunty,  and  prosperit>^  of  commu- 
nities, then  education  is  certainly  no  mistake, 
but  the  most  desirable  thing  possible. 

Since,  then,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Southern 
States  to  provide  schools  for  negro  children,  it 
b  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  schools 
should  be  of  the  right  kind,  and  that  the  State 
shotild  be  well  repaid,  by  practical  results,  for 
the  moiie>'  it  spends  in  providing  a^hoolhouses 
and  employing  teachers.  It  is  from  this 
«and point. —that  of  the  ri^ht  kind  of  educa- 
tion^— and  from  the  additional  standpoint  of 
tf*e  pre^nt  and  prospective  devTlopmcnt  of 
the  SoMth,  that  the  earnest  attention  of  intelli- 
gent  Southern  people  ought  to  be  directed  to 
the  remarkable  work  carried  on  at  the  Hamp* 
ton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  lo- 
cate»J  near  Old  Point  Comfort,  at  Hampton. 
Virginia,  Quite  apart  from  its  relation  to 
race  probleins  and  Southern  prog^ress,  Harnp- 
TPii  would  be  worth  careful  study  from  the 
siattld|ioint  of  its  educational  methods.  In  an 
iBtide  pufolisbed  some  years  ago  in  the  Re- 


view OF  Reviews  1  attempted  to  set  fort! 
these  methods,  under  the  title,  '*  Learning  bj 
Doing  at  Hampton.'* 

There  is  no  institution  in  the  world,  in  m] 
judgment,  which  so  weU  exemplifies  the  posi 
sibint>^  of  training  young  people  through  prao 
ticaf  methods  as  does  this  institute  at  Hami> 
ton.  It  attaiipts  to  give  its  pupils  standard! 
of  life  and  conduct,  and  so  to  lead  them  ste| 
by  step  as  to  have  fitted  them  in  a  rounded 
symmetrical  way  for  usefulness  in  life  bcfoil 
it  sends  them  out  into  the  world.  Since  tin 
minds  that  control  this  institution  under 
stand  that  the  pupils  have  lives  of  u^orl 
before  them*  it  undertakes  from  the  verj 
betrinning  to  teac[>  them  ho^v  to  work  ifl 
telligently  and  etlSciently,  and  it  makes  rea 
workers  of  them,  so  that  they  may  take  theil 
place  in  the  outside  world  without  any  difll* 
culty  of  adjustment, 

They  are  insitrurted  in  all  departments  a; 
Southern  farming,  and  they  manage  to  learn  | 
4;ood  deal  about  the  sciences  that  underlif 
ajjriculture.  But  they  learn  all  these  thingi 
experimentally,  doing  plenty  of  hard,  practical 
work  every  day  while  learning  from  their  xx^ 
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structors.  In  the  same  manner  they  work  In 
the  shops  of  the  school  and  icarn  many  prac- 
tical trades.  The  jp'rls  in  the  schotjl  learn 
evcr>thing  pertaining  to  cookings  sewings  and 
practical  housekeeping*  while  also  learning 
gardening  and  many  other  useful  cvcry-day 
subjects.  The  educational  methods  that  have 
been  developed  at  Hampton  through  a  long 
experience  are  so  notable  that  educators  in 
other  countries  as  vcAX  as  our  own  have  come 
to  reco^ize  their  importance. 

But  for 'the  Souths  the  special  reason  for 
interest  just  now  in  the  work  at  Hampton  lies 
in  the  direct  bearing  of  that  work  upon  what 
the  South  hopes  and  means  to  accomplish  for 
itself  in  rhe  coming  decade.  In  its  shops  and 
mills  and  on  its  farms,  in  its  dairies  and  in  its 
varied  industrial  departments,  Hampton  is 
year  by  year  training  hundreds  of  young  ne- 
groes for  fitness  to  participate  in  the  work  of 
Southern  development.  But  it  is  performing 
a  more  important  task  than  the  training  of 
skilled  farmers  or  artisans,  for  it  is  training 
a  generation  of  splendid  teac!iers,  each  one  of 
whom  can. go  out  and  take  charge  of  a  negro 
school  and  make  that  school  the  center  for 
improvement  in  the  surrounding  negro  com- ' 
munity. 

Almost  if  not  quite  the  chief  obstacle  tow- 
ard the  education  of  the  negro  race  has  been 
the  lack  of  trained  teachers,  of  the  right  atti- 
tude toward  their  work^  to  take  charge  of  the 
schools  for  colored  children.  It  is  one  thing 
for  the  State,  or  count>%  or  district,  to  provide 
means  to  carr}'  on  the  colored  schools,  and  it 
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is  quite  a  different  thing  to  secure  a  negro 
teacher,  man  or  woman,  who  can  make  that 
school  the  center  of  real  progress  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. There  are  other  institutions  train- 
ing negro  teachers  in  the  South  and  doing  it 
admirably,  but  in  my  opinion  Hampton  is  the 
best  of  all  and  the  one  that  stands  out  as  the 
conspicuous  type. 

The  young  woman  or  the  young  man 
trained  at  Hampton  to  go  out  and  teach  a  col- 
ored school  has  totally  different  notions  from 
those  of  the  old  fashioned  routine  countr}"^ 
teacher.  The  conventional  work  of  teaching 
a  country  school  has  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
heretofore  been  of  a  narrow  character.  It  has 
been  based  almost  entirely  upon  the  idea  that 
the  education  of  children  consisted  in  having 
them  learn  in  a  routine  way  the  lessons  set 
down  in  a  series  of  elementar>'  textbooks* 
Most  of  this  elementary 
textbook  study  has  been  of 
the  mummer>'  sort,  pure 
and  simple. 

If  this  has  been  true  of 
country  schools  for  white 
children,  it  has  not  been 
less  true,  certainly,  of 
those  for  young  negroes. 
There  was  once  a  time 
w  he  n  Am  e  r  ican  co  u  n  try 
home  life  gave  such  a  va- 
ried practical  training  to 
the  boys  and  girls  that  the 
book  learning  was  all  that 
the  teacher  in  the  little 
red  schoolhouse  was  ex- 
pected to  impart.  Those 
earlier  conditions  of  life, 
however,  not  u  ncom- 
monly  produced  teachers 
of  a  considerable  degree 
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of  origmalit>''  anJ  strenj^th  of  mind,  who  knew 
liou*  to  makr  their  schools  count  not  a  little  for 
the  culture  of  the  community.  Under  the  con- 
dttjons  of  our  own  day  it  is  desirable  to  make 
the  ^ool  stand  for  a  much  larger  factor  in 
the  training  of  the  young,  and  it  rs  necessary 
thenrfore  that  teachers  should  realize  the  im- 
portance of  their  duties  and  opportunities. 
The  Hampton  system  produces  young  men 
d  \%'omen  who  can  themselves  do  things,  and 
dt  conception  of  what  school  teaching 
means  ts  something  very  different  from  the 
mere  o!d*fashioned  learnmg  by  rote  of  daily 
lesscjfis  in  dog-cared  elementary  textbooks. 
Each  Hanipion-t rained  teacher  is  expected  to 
make  the  count r>'  school hovjse  the  center  for 
I  neighborhood  missionary  %vork  for  the 
vancemcnt  of  the  colored  race.  These 
cmintry  teachers  come  hack  to  Hampton  at 
Cttoimencemcnt  time  year  after  year,  many  of 
them  to  spend  the  summer  in  getting  further 
training,  and  they  are  expected  to  report  upon 
what  the>*  have  been  able  to  accomplish . 

Thr>*  use  the  school  house  grounds  to  give 

pracrical    lei^ons   in   garden  in  i;.     They   teach 

ipie  kinds  of  manual  training  and  show  the 

m   bo%v   Acy  mzy  be  of  use  at  home. 


They  give  the  girls  lessons  m  neatness,  and 
they  expect  these  lessons  to  produce  results 
clearly  visible  when  the  teacher  makes  her 
frequent  rounds  to  visit  the  parents  and  to 
advise  them  upon  all  the  practical  problems  of 
family  life. 

It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  fur- 
ther length  upon  this  new  conception  of  the 
work  of  the  count r\^  teacher.  Nobody  can 
fully  contprchend  how  much  it  signifies  unless 
he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  follow  up  one 
case  after  another  and  learn  what  this  new 
method  of  leaching  means  and  how  wide* 
spread  and  auspicious  are  the  results.  For  let 
me  repeat  a  gain »  and  yet  again,  thai  nowadays 
in  the  matter  of  popular  education^  everything 
depends  on  what  one  means  by  the  word,  and 
what  methods  one  uses  to  produce  the  desired 
results. 

What  Hampton  means  by  education  is  the 
fitting  of  young  people  for  the  work  they 
have  to  do  in  life;  and  the  method  it  uses  is 
that  of  going  straight  at  the  desired  end  with- 
out wasting  a  day.  For  the  Hampton  In- 
stitute is  a  life,  rather  than  a  school.  Its  stu- 
dents are  at  work  as  well  as  at  study.  They 
are  building  up  habits  of  order  and  self^on- 
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trol  and"  steady  industr>\  On  the  farm  lands 
of  Hampton  or  in  the  varied  shops,  where 
practical  trades  are  both  taught  and  worked 
at,  the  boys  face  all  the  conditions  of  practical 
toil.  But  they  also  learn  that  when  the  day's 
work  is  done  it  is  feasible  to  use  plenty  of 


soap  and  water,  and  to 
turn  the  mind  to  other 
useful,  interesting  things. 

It  is  true  that  Hamp- 
ton has  facilities  in  its 
great  barns,  its  model 
shops,  its  dairy,  and  its 
other  departments  of  a  far 
more  elaborate  and  per- 
fect sort  than  the  young 
negro  will  be  likely  to  find 
elsewhere  in  subsequent 
years.  But  the  school  sup- 
plies the  corrective,  for  it 
carefully  teaches  him  how 
to  carry  on  a  small  farm 
under  the  conditions  that 
the  small  farmer  must  ex- 
pect to  encounter.  The 
girls  are  taught  how  to 
keep  house  in  a  very  small 
establishment  on  such  an  income  as  they  may 
reasonably  look  forward  to  possessing. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
Hampton  Institute  is  the  Whittier  School  for 
the  small  negro  children  of  the  immediate 
neighborhood.     About  six  hundred  of   these 
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en  are  instructed  in  this  school,  the 
I  teachinj:^  being  almost  entirely  done  by 
?d  girls,  who  belong  to  the  advanced 
s  of  the  Hampton  Institute,  and  who  are 
ting  within  a  year  or  more  to  go  out  as 
?rs  of  colored  children  in  the  towns,  vil- 
or  countr}'  districts  of  Virginia  and 
boring  States.  These  pupil-teachers  are 
ing  the  finest  possible  training  in  the  art 
nng  instruction,  their  work  being  under 
ircction  of  a  great  authority  upon  normal 
I  methods. 

ic  method  used  in  teaching  arithmetic  is 
ctcristic  of  the  way  in  which  all  subjects 
aug^t  at  Hampton.  It  is  not  merely 
)ok  or  blackboard  work  in  abstract  num- 
but  It  is  the  practical  arithmetic  of  daily 

Liquid  measure  is  taught  in  connection 
the  practical  business  of  the  dairy,  which 
milk  to  the  great  hotels  of  the  region. 

measure  is  taught  upon  the  ground  it- 
ind  the  pupil  does  not  merely  read  and 


write  the  word  acre,  but  stakes  an  acre  out 
upon  the  actual  ground.  The  girls  learn 
arithmetic  in  connection  with  the  measure- 
ments in  dressmaking  or  cooking.  There  is  a 
mathematical  side  to  the  work  of  every  prac- 
tical trade,  and  so  all  the  problems  of  arith- 
metic, in  so  far  as  it  is  desirable  to  teach  that 
subject,  are  given  a  practical  character.  Thus, 
the  boy  who  learns  to  lay  brick  learns  to  make 
the  necessary  calculations  that  go  with  the 
mason's  trade.  Newspapers  and  periodicals 
are  constantly  used  as  furnishing  facts  to  sup- 
ply problems  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
the  various  other  general  subjects  of  school 
instruction. 

The  agricultural  department  has  been  espe- 
cially developed  during  the  past  year  in  its 
teaching  methods,  and  a  greatly  increased  per- 
centage of  the  Hampton  pupils  are  now  fit- 
ting themselves  by  careful  training  either  to 
carry  on  farms  for  themselves  or  to  act  as 
farm  managers,  or  as  teachers  of  agriculture 
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ns.  Besides  the  regular  un- 
ic  in  agriculture,  Hampton 
vided  for  an  extended  post- 
so  that  colored  normal 
itions  all  over  the  South  may 
ire  to  obtain  from  Hampton 
to  direct  departments  of 
ng.  Each  year  Hampton  is 
areful  in  sifting  the  quality 
Jmitted,  in  order  to  send  out 
►tional  abilit>'»  character,  and 
training  for  leadership  in 
md  progress  wherever  they 
fields  of  work.  Professor 
d  of  the  agricultural  depart- 


ment, makes  an  annual 
report  on  the  methods 
of  teaching  in  his  lines, 
which  would  be  of  inter- 
est to  all  our  readers,  and 
from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract : 

The  course  in  elementary 
theoretical  agriculture 
which  is  given  to  every  stu- 
dent at  Hampton  along  with 
and  as  an  important  part  of 
the  academic  training  has 
been  most  carefully  worked 
out  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
students.  It  begins  with 
the  kindergarten  children  of 
the  Whittier  School  and, 
extending  through  the 
grades  there,  includes  na- 
ture study  and  school  gar- 
dening. In  the  Academic 
Department  at  the  institute 
each  student  has  agriculture 
two  periods  a  week  for 
three  years.  No  student 
at  Hampton  without  learn- 
best  methods  of  handling 
In  addition  to  this  we 


takes  any  course 
ing  much  of  the 
soils,  plants,  and  animals, 
have  a  graduate  course  of  three  years  open  only 
to  those  who  have  been  graduated  from  the  Aca- 
demic Department  or  who  have  taken  similar  work 
elsewhere.  As  soon  as  he  finishes  his  course  the 
graduate  student  is  in  demand  as  a  teacher  in 
other  schools,  either  to  establish  agricultural 
courses  or  to  teach  those  already  established. 
With  the  beginning  of  this  year  a  course  in  under- 
graduate agriculture  has  been  started  by  which  it 
is  planned  to  fit  young  men  to  go  on  farms  and 
handle  them  intelligently  and  profitably. 

The  undergraduate  course  as  outlined  is  in  brief 
as  follows: 

The  student  w^orks  in  field,  g:arden,  greenhouse, 
or  barn  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the 
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afternoon,  when  he  has  a  study  period  of  two 
hours.  This  includes  a  thirty-minute  recitation  on 
agricultural  subjects  four  days  in  the  week  and  a 
review  of  the  week's  work  out  of  doors  with  his 
instructor  one  day  in  the  week.  At  night  he  has 
three  periods  of  regular  academic  work,  including 
agriculture. 

In  December  he  goes  to  the  Trade  School  and 
takes  a  month  of  practical  carpentry  so  as  to  learn 
the  use  of  tools  and  be  able  to  do  his  own  repair 
work  on  the  farm,  build  a  poultry  house,  etc.  In 
January  he  goes  to  the  wheelwright  and  black- 
smith shops  and  gets  acquainted  with  plain  repair 
work  on  wagons.  In  February  at  the  paint  shop 
he  learns  how  to  mix  paints  and  spread  them  on 
plain  work,  and  in  the  mason's  department  how  to 
mix  and  lay  a  cement  floor  for  stalls  or  barn,  and 
how  to  lay  brick  in  a  pier  or  chimney.  One  week 
is  spent  in  the  harness  shop,  learning  how  to  mend 
a  harness  without  strings  and  wire,  that  rainy  days 


on  the  farm  may  he  busy  ones.  Mechanical  draw- 
ing is  also  given  that  he  may  not  only  read  but 
make  simple  plans. 

Spring  work  begins  outside  in  March  and  the 
student  comes  back  to  argiculture  work  in  the  gar- 
den, continuing  through  the  summer,  learning  how 
to  plant,  grow,  gather,  and  store  or  prepare  for 
market  all  the  vegetables  that  can  be  grown  at 
Hampton. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  he  takes 
up  further  garden  work :  ( i )  the  cultivation  of 
fruits  in  orchards,  including  pruning  and  spraying ; 
and  (2)  the  handling  of  crops  under  glass — cold 
frame,  forcing  house,  and  greenhouse  work. 

The  third  year  he  will  study  animal  husbandry, 
the  care  of  stock  in  the  dairy  and  horse  bams  and 
the  care  of  poultry  and  bees  in  summer. 

Ever>'  line  of  the  above  extract  is  a  revela- 
tion in  the  modern  methods  of  teaching.    And 
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let  it  be  remembered  that  this  kind  of  training 
in  agriculture  goes  along  with  a  well-rounded 
development  of  mental  and  physical  traits,  so 
that  the  student  is  graduated  not  merely  as  a 
young  man  who  has  been  taught  about  farm 
work,  but  as  one  who  has  developed  right 
views  of  manhood  and  citizenship  and  of  duty 
toward  one's  self  and  one's  fellow-men. 

So  elaborate  is  the  work  of  this  great  in- 
stitution that  in  this  comment  upon  its  educa- 
tional methods  I  have  not  attempted  to  explain 
or  describe  its  life  and  work  in  detail.  The 
illustrations  that  accompany  this  article  are 
selected  as  suggesting  the  kind  of  instruction 
and  work  that  Hampton  carries  on,  but  it 
would  require  hundreds  of  such  pictures  to 
give  anything  like  a  complete  record  of  the 
varied  activities  of  the  place.  I  have  not  even 
mentioned  the  interesting  contingent  of  young 
Indians  sent  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  Hampton 
life  and  method,  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
student  body  is  made  up  of  young  negroes,  and 


Hampton's  real  mission  is  to  the  negro  race, — 
unless,  indeed,  one  takes  the  deeper  and  more 
philosophical  view  that  Hampton's  mission 
is  to  the  white  population  of  the  South, 
inasmuch  as  the  right  training  of  the  negroes 
is  even  "more  essential  to  the  dominant  race 
than  to  the  one  that  holds  a  secondar>' 
position. 

FA'er)'  intelligent  Southern  man  and  woman 
must  henceforth  begin  to  see  how  closely  the 
business  of  education  is  related  to  the  welfare 
in  every  aspect  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
Southern  States.  And  with  this  recognition 
there  must  be  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
educational  agencies  that  are  doing  the  work. 
A  visit  to  the  shops  and  farms  and  school- 
rooms of  the  Hampton  Institute  will  prove  to 
be  worth  while  to  any  one  interested  in  the 
general  question  of  education,  and  peculiarly 
instructive  to  those  who  wish  to  go  thor- 
oughly into  the  problem  of  training  for  life,  as 
related  to  the  great  negro  population  of  the 
Southern  States. 
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THE  ELECTRICITY  CLASS  OF  THE  RAILROAD  Y.  M.  C.  A.     AT  TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 
(This  class  is  coDstructing  a  complete  electric  car-lighting  equipment.) 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  OUT-OF-SCHOOL. 

BY    H.    V.    ROSS. 


QAN  the  man  whose  daylight  hours  are  oc- 
cupied by  his  business  be  profitably  in- 
structed in  an  evening  school  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  that  business?  A  few  years  ago  the 
sugg^ticm  would  have  seemed  chimerical  in 
the  extiemc  To-day,  after  the  experiment 
has  been  tried,  there  is  abundant  testimony  to 
its  feasSbflity. 

A  man  i^w  has  been  in  business  for  twenty- 
five  jfcan  and  is  at  present  the  auditor  for  a 
leading  metropolitan  ne^^'spaper  was  asked  his 
opinion  of  the  "  business-economy  "  class  con- 
ducted, as  part  of  its  evening-school  work  for 
employed  men,  by  the  West  Side  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  New  York 
City. 

'*  I  found  the  courses  of  incalculable  bene- 
fit," he  said,  "  and  if  I  couldn't  get  the  same 
instruction  in  any  other  way  I  wouldn't  ex- 
change it  for  a  great  deal  of  money.    As  I  am 
a  busy  man,   the  question  with  me  when   I 
joined  the  class  was  not  about  the  fee,  but 
whether  the  results  would  repay  me  for  my 
time.     I  was  amply  repaid.     Most  of  the  lec- 
turers were  experts  in  their  lines,  and  while 
in  many  cases  the  principles  enunciated  were 
as  old  as  business,  their  working  out  by  these 
men  was  different  and  gave  the  students  a 
new  perspective.     There  were  several   prac- 
tical points  dc\'elopcd,  too,  that  I  have  applied 
to  conditions  in   this  office  with  good  effect, 
chiefly  in  the  economy  of  time.    But  the  ben- 


efit to  me  was  mostly  in  the  broadening  of 
my  outlook.  The  course  was  excellent  for 
showing  the  business  man  how  others  do  things 
and  lifting  him  out  of  his  circular  rut,  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  many  business  men  go  in  a 
circle.  If  the  Association  offers  as  good  a 
course  next  year  I  shall  be  glad  to  attend  it 
again." 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  above  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  testi- 
mony to  the  practical  value  of  a  recently  de- 
veloped phase  of  educational  work — the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  classes  for  employed  men, 
which  now  form  an  important  part  of  the 
evening-school  work  of  many  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  throughout  the  coun- 
try. This  movement  to  meet  the  professional, 
educational  needs  of  ambitious  young  men, 
already  harnessed  to  their  life  work,  was  begun 
somethin;i:  like  five  years  ago,  has  attained  to 
national  importance,  and  possesses  enormous 
possibilities  of  development.  It  has  received 
warm  C()mmcndatif)n  from  men  of  all  sorts 
and  degrees,  including  captains  of  industry, 
merchant  princes,  university  presidents,  edu- 
cators, and  business  men  generally,  among 
whom  may  be  named  John  Wanamaker, 
David  Starr  Jordan,  Henry  N.  Tifft,  Pro- 
fessor Julius  Sachs,  and  William  T  Harris, 
formerly  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 
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CLASS    IN   ArVAN-  KL' 


}!E*r!STTlY   AT  THE  BOSTON*   Y.     M.    C.  A. 


In  scores  of  towns  and  cities  the  work  is 
now  ptiinj:  on,  and  many  others  will  stK)n  see 
it  inaugurated.  Thirty-six  associations  located 
in  the  principal  industrial  centres  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island  are  running  even- 
ing-schools, in  which  employed  men  receive 
business,  technical,  and  industrial  training; 
and,  furthermore, steps  have  already  been  taken 
to  provide  vocational  instruction  for  boot  and 
shoe  makers  and  workers  in  the  wix)llen  mills 
at  .Pittsfield,  Mass.  About  a  year  ago  the 
association  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  which  city 
there  are  said  to  be  upwards  of  25,000  men 
employed  in  machine  shops  and  factories,  aus- 
piciously instituted  evening  trade  schools  in 
drafting,  steam  engineering,  automobile  engi- 
neering, and  other  kindred  subjects,  and  is 
making  plans  for  great  enlargement  of  the 
work.  At  about  the  same  time  the  association 
at  Reading.  Pa.,  started  evening  classes  in 
machine  designing,  applied  mechanics,  chem- 
istr>'  for  textile  workers  and  dyers,  and  the 
metallurg>'  of  iron  and  steel.  Similar  work 
adapted  to  individual  IcK'alities  is  being  car- 
ried on  all  over  the  country.  In  the  Penn- 
sylvania coal  regions  night  classes  in  the  sci- 
ence of  mining  are  conducted  for  young  men 
enipl«»\ed  in  the  mines:  in  Montreal  and  many 
(»th<T  towns  and  cities  are  classes  in  telegraphy 
tor  prnspivtive  train  despatchers:  in  Winnipeg, 
a  class  tor  irasoh'nc  engineers;  in  San  Fran- 
lisco  Mild  l\h'/aheth,  N.  J.,  classes  in  naval 
an  hitccturc ;  in  'IVenton,  N.  J.,  a  class  for 
nil)i)cr  workers:  in  Portland,  Ore.,  a  class  in 
forestry  for  men  in  the  lumber  business,  an- 
other for  poultr>'  and  egg  dealers,  and  a  school 


for  plumbers:  and  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y,,  courses 
in  navigation  ff)r  lake  seamen  during  the  win- 
ter months.  These  instances  show  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  movement  and  its  rapid  spread. 
New  subjects  are  being  aded  to  the  curriculum 
yearly,  and  the  enrollment  of  students  is  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds. 

In  some  respects  no  association  has  achie\'ed 
greater  success  educationally  than  that  in 
Boston.  Its  Evening  Institute,  which  runs 
seven  different  schools  in  four  buildings,  had 
last  year  a  faculty  of  no  teachers  and  1,522 
students;  and  it  was  there  that  the  first  auto- 
mobile school  in  America  was  established. 
The  institute,  now  in  its  tenth  year,  has  won 
recognition  as  the  leading  evening  school  in 
New  England,  and  as  one  of  the  great  schools 
of  the  country.  But  of  the  few  associations 
that  have  displayed  initiative  and  enterprise 
in  providing  for  the  educational  needs  of  em- 
ployed men,  none  has  won  more  individual 
distinction  than  the  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
of  New  Vork  Cit>'.  Its  educational  depart- 
ment has,  in  point  of  fact,  become  a  popular 
university  of  business  training,  with  enrolled 
students  last  year  to  the  number  of  about 
1,200.  Of  this  total,  800  regularly  attended 
the  special  vocational  classes.  Something  like 
90  per  cent,  of  these  \^•ere  employed  men  seek- 
ing a  wider  knowledge  in  special  vocations 
from  authorities  able  to  shed  light  upon  their 
problems:  the  other  10  per  cent,  was  made  up 
of  men  who  were  glad  to  get  special  training, 
in  some  cases  for  business  ends,  in  others  for 
those  of  pleasure.  Their  average  age  was 
about  twent>'-seven  years.    In  many  instances 
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these  men  came  from  outlying  towns,  and  a 
few  came  from  distant  points.  Sixteen  per 
cent,  of  them  had  college  diplomas. 

MILLIONAIRE    AND    OFFICE    BOY    TAUGHT    IN 
THE  SAME  SCHOOL. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  such  an  assort- 
ment of  pupils  in  any  other  educational  institu- 
tion in  the  world.  Among  them  were  finan- 
ciers from  Wall  Street,  office  boys,  million- 
aires, clerks  earning  $io  a  week,  heads  of  en- 
terprises, and  presidents  of  companies, — men 
of  assured  place  and  name  in  the  business 
world,  and  ambitious  striplings,  who  may  some 
time  be  kin{^  in  the  market  place.  But  the 
personnel  of  its  students  is  not  the  only  re- 
markable thing  ahout  the  West  Side  school, 
for  quite  as  remarkable  is  the  faculty  of  more 
tlian  eighty  instructors.  These  are  some  of 
the  ablest  and  busiest  men  in  the  various  voca- 
tion^, who  for  moderate  pay,  and  in  some  cases 
without  pay,  gladly  perform  the  duty  asked  of 
thc-m.  Most  of  them  are  college-trained,  but 
this  tact  is  taken  into  account  less  than  their 
professional  eminence  and  fitness  for  being  the 
practical  teachers  of  practical  men.  In  every 
case  these  instructors  are  doers  rather  than 
theorize rs.  Some  account  of  the  more  strik- 
ing courses  which  they  conduct  will  illustrate 
the  scope  and  character  of  the  work  as  carried 
on  all  over  the  continent. 


SALESMEN    INSTRUCTED   IN    DECORATIVE    ART. 

First  in  order  of  estJiblishment  and  one  of 
the  most  interesting  is  the  sch(K)l  of  practical 
art  in  house  furnishing  and  decorating,  which 
began  as  a  class  in  the  autumn  of  1903.  So 
far  as  is  known,  it  was  the  iirst  attempt  made 
anywhere  to  give  practical  instruction  in  form 
and  color  harmonies,  combined  with  a  histori- 
cal survey  of  the  classic  and  Renaissance  pe- 
riods. The  idea  was  suggested  to  the  educa- 
tional director  by  a  salesman  in  one  of  the 
large  stores.  Forthwith  the  heads  of  promi- 
nent firms  were  asked  if  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  technical  knowledge  and  equipment 
of  their  helpers.  The  answer  came  so 
strongly  in  the  negative  that  the  class  m  art 
was  at  once  projected. 

It  began  its  career  with  an  enrollment  of 
forty  men.  It  has  now  developed  into  a  school 
enrolling  more  than  one  hundred.  The  courses 
are  given  under  the  supervision  of  Prof. 
Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  of  Columbia  University 
and  the  New  '^'ork  School  of  Art,  who  is  as- 
sisted by  experts  in  the  various  lines,  among 
them  being  Sir  C.  Purdon  Clarke,  head  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York,  and  Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  of  Colum- 
bia University.  Materials  for  illustration  and 
experiment  are  supplied  free  by  some  of  the 
best  furnishing  and  decoiating  firms  in  the 
city,   ranging  from  curtains,   rugs,  and  costlv 
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(Twelve  pupUa  were  enrolled  in  this  class.) 
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textiles,  such  zs  zzft  used 

in   a    Fifth  A\tnur  man- 
sion,  to  the  humbler  ri:- 

tinj^s    of    the   p^x^r   man's 

flat.      Kven    lessr.n  i>  ap- 
plied in  practice,  whether 

it    is    the    furnishing   an.i 

decoratinjr  of  a  rfx.m.  th  • 

framing:   and    hanein^j  of 

pictures,    or   the   dressing 

of  a  shop  window. 

From  the  beiiinnin-B:  the 

schcj<»l  of  art  ha>  been  in 

the  hijrhest  possible  favor. 

Big     carpet    houses     and 

decorators   have   indnrsel 

it  stronjily  and  encour- 
aged their  employees  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  opportunities.  <^ne  firm 
in  particular  has  been  represented  in  the  school 
each  year  by  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  its  men.  The 
members  of  the  school,  too.  have  become  en- 
thusiasts. One  of  them.  \\  ho  manages  his  own 
business,  came  rejiularly  from  New  Haven 
three  nights  a  week  and  never  missed  a  lec- 
ture ;  and  another,  a  buyer,  came  once  a  week 
from  Pittslield.  Mass.  The  personnel  of  these 
classes  is  of  high  grade,  consisting  largely  of 
the  best  t>T)e  of  salesmen  from  the  leading  fur- 
nishing and  decorating  houses  of  the  city, 
besides  some  heads  of  firms  and  architects. 
Stated  broadly,  the  purpose  of  the  instruction 
IS  to  make  art  connoisseurs  of  salesmen  in 
decorative  and  house-furnishing  lines  and  to 
enlarge  the  artistic  knowledge  of  the  people 
who  buy  from  them.  After  taking  the  studies 
neither  salesman  nor  purchaser  can  make  the 
mistake  of  combining  Mission  furniture  with 
Louis  XV  wall  paper,  or  of  e.xpecting  reds  to 
harmonize  with  blues.  The  widespread  ap- 
proval of  the  art  school  denotes  that  it  is  fill- 
ing a  well  defined  want,  and  that  it  will  have 
been  the  pioneer  of  many  of  its  kind  all  over 
the  a)untry.  It  has  called  forth  inquiries  from 
many  quarters,  and  has  already  found  imi- 
tators in  half  a  dozen  different  cities. 

STl  PYINC.   BL'SINESS   ECONOMY. 

HaiiistJn  S.  Colburn,  lately  educational  di- 
inior  at  the  West  Side  Association,  woke  up 
KMW  n\i»ming  with  a  bright  idea.  *'  Why,**  he 
askfvl  himself.  "  can't  we  teach  business  organ- 
ization anil  sxstem  right  here  in  New  ^'ork, 
\\\v  L!it*ati*Nt  business  center  in  America?  '*  He 
snuL'ht  the  ;ul\  ice  ot  leading  business  econo- 
mist s  M\\\  evperts  ;uul  the  heads  of  great  manu- 
tiu  tuiing  plants  in  New  ^'ork  and  other  cities. 
Thn  all  uiged  the  forming  of  a  class  in  "  busi- 
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neNS  economy.'  It  started  out  with  a  unique 
enrollment  of  forty  members,  whose  average 
age  was  thirty-nine  years.  There  were  six 
presidents  of  companies,  one  vice-president,  six 
members  of  firms,  two  superintendents,  seven 
managers,  and  a  miscellaneous  list,  including 
an  insurance  agent,  a  lawyer,  a  business  sys- 
tematizer,  a  chemist,  a  statistician,  a  book- 
keeper, and  a  clerk.  These  men  represented 
thirty  different  and  widely  dissimilar  lines  of 
business,  a  fact  which  goes  to  show  the  wide 
applicability  of  the  course.  The  lecturers  were 
successful  business  men  and  noted  specialists. 
The  course  of  study  was  most  practical  and 
instructive.  As  now  developed  it  embraces 
t%vent>-scven  lectures,  under  the  heads  of  ex- 
ecutive problems  and  modem  office  methods. 
In  executive  problems  the  aim  is  to  show  how 
to  make  a  non-paying  business  pay,  to  make 
still  more  profitable  one  that  is  already  doing 
fairly  well,  to  find  and  stop  leaks,  and  to  apply 
to  any  business  some  method  that  has  been 
highly  fruitful  in  some  particular  business. 
The  latest  addition  to  the  work  of  this  class 
.is  a  course  in  modern  office  methods,  intended 
to  make  office  men  more  efficient,  with  the 
consequent  advancement  which  that  implieSt 
and  to  make  business  men  in  general  familiar 
with  the  newest  and  best  things  in  the  running 
of  an  office.  In  connection  with  this  course  a 
well-equipped  modern  office,  having  the  latest 
furniture  and  accessories,  is  used  for  die  pur- 
pose of  actually  demonstrating  the  best  c^fce 
methods  of  to-day. 


TE.ACHINC 


REAL      ESTATE 
CLASSES. 


IN      EVENING 


The  success  of  the  class  in  business  economy 
paved  the  way  for  affording  similar  instruc- 
tion in  "  real  estate."    For  more  than  a  year  the 
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West  Side  management  thought  it  over  care- 
fully, and  organized  in  October,  1904,  the 
first  real-estate  x:lass  in  America.  One  hun- 
dred men  at  once  enrolled,  and  the  number 
was  doubled  before  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
— facts  that  need  no  commentary.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  men  who  joined  were  already 
engaged  in  the  real-estate  business.  Many 
veteran  leaders  in  the  realty  market  took  the 
course  side  by  side  with  young  fellows  learning 
its  A  B  C's.  Among  the  students  have  been 
representatives  of  a  score  of  prominent  con- 
cerns, including  several  banks.  Some  of  the 
men  who  rubbed  elbows  in  the  classroom  with 
tlieir  own  clerks  collectively  owned  realty  as- 
sessed at  millions  of  dollars.  These  men  were 
re;:ijlarly  enrolled  members,  anxious  to  com- 
pare notes  with  other  operators  and  to  get 
valuable  pointers.  The  class  has  been  more 
successful  than  the  most  sanguine  of  its  pro- 
moters expected.  Yet,  when  it  was  first  pro- 
posed not  a  few  smiled,  prophesying  that  the 
teaching  of  such  a  subject  could  be  nothing 
but  a  farce.  Attendance  upon  one  or  two  of 
the  lectures  opened  their  eyes;  they  found  the 
^.ubject  mapped  out  like  any  college  course,  and 
a  faciiln  composed  of  men  whose  names  com- 
mand respect  among  real-estate  and  business 
men  t^enerally.  Most  of  those  who  came  to 
the  class  to  laugh  remained  to  learn. 
The  field  for  real-estate  instruction  is  a  large 


one.  In  New  York  City  alone,  for  example, 
with  its  2,000  brokerage  firms,  the  yearly 
transfer  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
erty engages  a  small  army  of  brokers  of  high 
and  low  degree ;  but  the  number  of  adequately 
equipped  men  falls  below  the  standard.  The 
majority  of  those  who  take  up  the  business  do 
not  know  its  rudiments.  Hiey  must  learn  by 
experience  in  a  broker's  office.  The  process 
often  takes  years.  In  spite  of  the  opinion  of 
one  well-known  real-estate  authority  that  the 
subject  is  next  to  unteachable,  it  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  that  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  much  of  its  method  can  be  formu- 
lated and  taught. 

The  old  idea  that  the  study  of  real  estate  is 
child's  play  and  that  the  real-estate  business  is 
a  safe  harbor  for  failures  in  other  walks  of 
life  is  now  exploded.  It  needs  men  bright, 
trained,  and  honest.  The  West  Side  voca- 
tional school  has  received  many  words  of  grati- 
tude from  young  real-estate  men,  who  have 
gone  from  the  classroom  to  their  duties  with 
enlarged  vision  and  positive  inspiration.  One 
member  of  last  year's  class  doubled  his  income 
as  the  result  of  his  increased  knowledge. 

GRADUATIXG  AUTOMOBILISTS. 

When  the  automobile  school  was  started  in 
the  fall  of  1904  considerable  fun  was  poked  at 
it  by  waggish  individuals.     The  conjunction 
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kVi    XVTOUOmtX    FOK    the    BEIfEFIT    OF 
>   l^    tm    NKW    \*OlEK   CHAUFFEt^RS' 
ntAlKl>EC  SCHOOU 

of  chauffeur  anti  Chnstbn  Association^  ap- 
p^anr^l  to  main'  as  a  ludicrous  thmjr.  Some 
H^tfrd  at  the  iiiea  uf  what  seemed  a  prc- 
!iUfnptuous  attempt  to  settle  the  cfiauffcur 
|nt»ibJem.  Nevertheless,  the  project  had  the 
moral  hacfeiri^  of  many  influential  men.  The 
Autuniobile  Chih  of  Amenca  favored  the  step 
iind  co-upe rated  from  the  start ;  and  its  presi- 
Jrni  pronouncrd  the  opening  of  the  schfiol  a 
rftl- letter  tlay  m  American  automohitfng*  Re* 
suits  show  that  he  was  not  mistaken.  Con- 
trar>'  to  all  the  prophets  of  evil,  this  school  at 
once  leaped  into  public  notice  and  made  aston- 
ishing progress*  In  its  first  term  136  students 
were  enrolled,  90  per  cent,  of  whom  were 
qualifying  for  positions  as  chauffeurs.  The 
cither    10   per   cent,    were   owners   or   pros- 


pective owners  of  macliines.  Amon^  the  stu- 
dents were  graduates  of  Harvard,  ^  ale,  and 
other  colleges;  and  many  were  prominent 
men,  some  of  them  millionaires^  others  well 
known  in  various  puhlic  capacities  and  ai 
leaders  in  the  automobile  business.  In  all »  550 
students  have  enrolled  since  the  opening  of 
the  school:  81  have  been  graduated  as  cer- 
tificated drivers,  and  nearly  all  of  these  have 
gone  directly  to  positions  commanding  from 
$75  to  $150  a  month.  At  the  present  ratt  of 
turning  out  chaufiFcurs  from  this  and  other 
schools  America  will  st»on  be  able  to  ^^et  alon^ 
without  importing  men  from  France* 

WALL-STREET   MEN    STUDYING    INVESTMENTS. 

Among  the  latest  "  vocational  "  classes,  two 
are  decidei!  novelties,  but  practical  novelties^ 
nevertheless.  One  h  the  course  in  investments 
for  investors^  bankers,  and  brokers.  Leading 
men  in  these  professions  have  given  it  hearty 
approval^  among  them  H,  K.  Fomroy*  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  who 
has  long  held  the  belief  that  the  study  of  in- 
vestments deserves  more  attention  than  tt  has 
received  in  the  schools.  Instruction  is  mani- 
festly needed  in  this  important  subject,  llie 
association  course  is  designed  to  aid  men  in 
classifying  securities  and  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween speculation  and  real  investments.  For- 
tunes are  lost  yearly  through  speculation  pure 
and  simple,  but  the  mass  of  people  do  not  un- 
derstand that  much  greater  losses  occur 
through  unwise  investment.  How  to  avoid 
this^— that  is  the  question  asked  and  answered. 
John  Moody,  president  of  the  Moody  Cor- 
poration, a  man  with  a  score  of  years*  experi- 
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ence  in  financial  affairs,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  conduct  the  work.  In  the  large  member- 
ship of  the  class,  lo  were  owners  of  seats  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Otheri 
came  from  such  houses  as  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  the  Equitable  Trust  Com- 
pany, the  Fifth  Avenue  Bank,  Fisk  &  Robin- 
son, and  prominent  Wall  Street  firms.  One 
house  sent  fourteen  of  its  employees, — officers 
and  clerks, — and  several  other  houses  each  sent 
four  and  five  students.  Not  a  few  men  who 
took  the  course  are  members  of  firms,  capi- 
talists, and  large  investors,  and  one  man  is  on 
about  twenty  different  directorates. 

DRILL  FOR  THE  OFFICE   BOYS. 

The  other  idea  that  has  been  put  into  opera- 
tion recently  for  the  first  time  is  the  three 
months'  course  of  training  for  office  boys  and 
junior  clerks.  An  office  boy  who  is  at  once 
dependable,  capable  and  civil  is  a  jewel  in  a 
business  office,  and  few  there  be  of  him.  The 
trouble  is  that  most  of  the  boys  go  to  position "; 
for  which  they  have  had  no  special  training 
whatever,  and  before  they  are  broken  into 
harness  are  a  prolific  source  of  confusion  and 
annoyance.    The  boy  is  hardly  to  blame.     He 


has  had  no  chance  to  prepare  himself  for  his 
duties;  and  often  his  prior  education  has  not 
made  him  well  acquainted  with  the  forms  of 
courtesy  and  polite  address.  All  of  this  can 
be  remedied  by  giving  him  practical  instruc- 
tion. This  is  what  is  being  attempted  in  the 
office  boys*  course.  On  the  academic  side  he 
is  put  through  his  paces  in  business  arith- 
metic, correspondence  and  commercial  geog- 
raphy; and  his- use  of  the  mother  tongue  is 
attended  to  with  special  reference  to  business 
etiquette  and  the  omission  of  slang.  This  part 
of  his  training  occupies  two  nights  a  week.  A 
third  night  is  devoted  to  the  practical  details 
of  office  work.  By  actual  experience  the  boy 
is  drilled  in  the  right  way  of  handling  mail 
matter,  letter  copying,  manifolding  and  mime- 
ographing, filing,  indexing  of  books  and  cards, 
answering  desk  calls,  telephoning  and  other 
kindred  duties;  but  he  is  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  while  this  knowledge  is  necessary  to 
his  success  in  the  future,  it  is  not  all ;  of  equal 
if  not  greater  importance  is  cheerfulness  and 
politeness.  Thirty-six  boys  are  now  taking 
this  course,  and  they  seem  to  like  it;  it  is  too 
early  yet  to  speak  of  results,  but  they  can 
hardly  fail  to  justify  the  experiment. 
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A  SUCCESSFUL   FACTORY  SCHOOL. 


I  N  the  times  of  our  forefathers  the  boy  whose 
parents  uisheil  him  to  learn  one  of  the 
skilletl  trades  **  bound  him  out  **  for  a  term  of 
years  to  a  master  workman,  who  boarded  and 
kept  him  f«)r  the  period  of  the  contract,  teach- 
ing; him  the  trade  and  makinj;  whatever  use 
he  nujjht  of  his  labor,  without  further  com- 
pensation. In  the  evolution  of  our  modern  in- 
dustrial system  the  indentured  apprentice  has 
all  but  passeil  out  of  existence.  He  no  longer 
recruits  the  ranks  of  the  building  trades,  and 
in  tlie  manufacture  and  operation  of  the  highly 
specialized  machinery  now  required  in  all  in- 
dustrial enterprises  it  is  difficult  to  secure  an 
adequate  supply  of  skilled  labor.  It  is  true 
that  many  American  factories  have  installed 
mechanics  of  ft)reign  birth  and  training  in  re- 
sponsible positions,  but  it  is  humiliating  to  the 
yXmerican  national  spirit  that  native  industries 
should  not  be  manned  by  native  workmen. 

Some  excellent  tratle  schools  have  been  built 
up  in  this  country  during  recent  years,  each 
nu'nisteiing  to  the  special  needs  of  its  own 
constitiiciuT,  but  it  is  clearly  imi"K)Ssible  for 
most  ot  tluMu  tt)  adapt  their  training  closely 
to  the  reipiirenients  ni  the  modern  factory. 
The  best  fitting  school  for  factory  positions,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  factt^r>'  managers,  is  the 
factory  itself.  Some  of  the  leading  manufai' 
turing  corporations  of  the  country  have  under- 


taken to  provide  schooling  for  their  youthful 
employees.  To  this  end  a  modified  apprentice- 
ship system  has  been  evolved,  under  which  all 
labor  is  paid  and  a  definite  amount  of  instruc- 
tion is  given. 

One  of  the  oldest  systems  of  this  kind  h 
that  in  force  at  the  works  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
the  printing-press  manufacturers  of  New  York 
City.  In  that  establishment  from  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  youths  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  twenty-one  arc  regularly  employed. 
These  apprentices  all  enter  into  a  legal  agree- 
ment with  the  firm  to  serve  a  full  term  of  five 
years,  and  this  agreement  is  signed  by  the  lad's 
parents  in  each  case.  All  those  who  show 
enough  proficiency  in  their  work  to  give  prom- 
ise of  further  improvement  are  admitted  to  the 
school  maintained  by  the  finn,  from  October  I 
to  May  31,  bet^veen  5  and  7  P.  M.  on  each 
working  day.  Most  of  the  apprentices,  having 
come  from  the  grammar  grade  in  the  public 
schools,  are  at  first  drilled  in  the  three  "  R's  " 
and  English  grammar,  supplemented  by  me- 
chanical drawing.  Gradually  the  ability  to 
draw  up  specifications  for  machinery  is  ac- 
quired. Practical  instruction  in  the  details  of 
facto r>'  organization  is  imparted,  and  the  pupils 
are  equipped  for  managerial  positions.  The 
apprentices  are  stimulated  to  ask  questions 
about  their  daily  work,  and  those  who  show 
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B^     ALEXANDER    PETRUNKEVICH. 

(Mr.  Pctrunkevich  i-.  ar  example  of  ihc  high-class  patriotic  R*j->-an.  ?o  r-^ry  of  whom  arc  now 
workint<  for  riatiorial  rej^c-neration.  Ke  is  the  son  of  Ivan  Petrunkcvich.  the  we:".-kr..>wn  leader  of 
theO/tisf.tiiiJona!  I^emocratic  pany.  Mr.  Petrunke>-ich,  Jr.  graduaie«i  fr-  :z\  the  L"n:ver>:ty  of  Mos- 
cow in  ii^/7,  ar.d  wa-  for  alyiiii  a  year  an  assistant  in  zo«:i!oc>-  at  that  instifjiion.  He  left  Ru>^ia 
bec;iiiHC  of  the  di'»*url>anccs  of  iH(/>.  In  Germany  he  ti>-/x  hi>  Ph.D.  a:  Fre:l'*jr2.  under  .August 
Wcismann.  the  hio;'/j,'i-t.  remaining  at  PVeihurg  as  privai  dr-cent  until  i«/p^?  In  that  year  he  came 
to  this  Cffiw'Ty  and  fK-^an  lecturing  on  hioiog>'  at  Harvard,  c.ntinuinfir  i--*r  three  seme-ters.  Mr. 
Fetruiikevich  marr  *-d  an  .American  lady,  and  has  made  h:«  little  daughter  an  Amercan  citizen. 
Early  last  month  he  -started  for  Russia  in  re'^ponse  to  the  appeal  of  the  Duma,  expecting:  to  do  or- 
gani/ini?  work  f ^  r  the  L'tieral  movement.  Before  leaving,  he  prepared,  at  our  request,  the  follow- 
ing article  for  Review  op  Re>iews    readers — The  Editor.! 


np  HK  Russian  Government  realizes  perfectly 
well  that  it  is  easier  to  oppress  unedu- 
cated people  than  to  control  an  enlightened 
people  in  revolt  a^^ainst  administrative  abuses. 
This  is  the  reasf)n  why  it  has  always  kept  the 
peasants, — i.e.,  the  majority  of  Russians, — as 
far  as  possible  from  every  kind  of  education. 
This  policy  has  proved  a  failure,  and  the  peo- 
ple become  every  year  more  civilized.  Still, 
the  government  tries  to  continue  the  same 
course,  only  that  it  has  found  it  necessar>'  to 
break  with  the  Duma  and  to  assume  a  hypo- 
critical pose  as  the  true  educator  of  Russia. 
To  prove  this  is  not  difficult  and  may  be  in- 
teresting at  the  present  moment,  as  it  will 
nrake  it  easier  for  educated  Americans  to 
choose  between  the  work  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment and  that  of  Russia's  best  men. 

Education  in  Russia  is  confined  to  three 
classes  of  institutions, — so-called  lowest,  mid- 
dle, and  highest.  The  "  lowest,"  or  primary 
schools,  may  be  divided  into  .three  groups: 
(l)  zemstvo  schools,  the  greater  number  of 
which  are  in  villages,  although  a  good  qiany 
arc  also  maintained  in  cities ;  ( 2 )  governmental 
and  municipal  city  schools,  and  (3)  parish 
schools.  Of  these  three  t>'pes  the  best  are  the 
zcmstvo-schools,  and  they  are  maintained  out 
of  a  part  of  the  taxes  which  each  zemstvo  has 
the  right  to  impose  upon  the  population  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  usually  7  per  cent,  of 
the  government  taxes,  and  which  must  also 
cover  all  expenses  for  zemstvo  hospitals,  roads, 
etc.  The  number  of  these  schools  is  still  far 
below  the  need,  but  in  some  districts  the  local 
zemstvos  have  gradually  erected  so  many  of 
them  that  no  child  has  farther  than  three  miles 
to  walk,  and  they  make  every  effort  to  pro- 
vide so  many  schools  that  pver\'  cbiW  in  a 
district   may   become   a   pupil.     Usually   the 


school  building  consists  of  from  one  to  three 
large  rooms  and  is  provided  with  a  little 
librar)'.  The  local  liberal  landowners  take 
pride  in  giving  to  the  schools  yearly  additions 
to  the  libraries,  and  often  build,  equip,  and 
give  to  the  zemstvo  a  whole  school,  under  the 
condition  that  the  donor  should  be  the  curator 
of  the  school. 

METHODS   OF   THE    ZEMSTVO   SCHOOLS. 

The  course  of  study  is  from  two  to  four 
years,  and  comprises  the  Russian  language, 
arithmetic,  geography,  histor>-,  and  the  Bible. 
All  this,  with  the  exception  sometimes  of  the 
Bible,  is  taught  by  one  teacher,  male  or  female, 
in  the  latter  case  often  a  young  girl  just  out 
of  a  teachers'  school,  who  is  happy  to  give 
her  work  to  the  people  for  such  small  reim- 
bursement that  even  American  teachers  seem 
to  be  rich  in  comparison.  Once  in  a  while 
they  arrange  an  evening  for  the  children  and 
other  pupils  and  their  parents,  and  read  and 
explain  to  them  selections  from  Russian  liter- 
ature or  history.  Some  schools  are  even  rich 
enough  to  have  Ifttle  magic  lanterns.  The 
curator  of  the  school  also  at  times  takes  part 
in  the  reading,  and  as  he  is  richer  and  more 
influential  than  the  teachers,  he  provides  some 
kind  of  amusement,  either  a  Christmas  tree, 
with  little  presents  of  useful  things  for  the 
children,  or  a  play,  for  which  sometimes  even 
a  barn  serves  as  theater,  and  in  which  the 
parts  are  taken  by  the  family  and  friends  of 
the  curator  and  the  pupils  themselves. 

The  municipal  and  governmental  schools  of 
the    cities    resemble    in    many    respects    the 

♦  When  1  was  n  pupil  In  a  hiph  school  In  Kiev  It 
happened  that  a  little  rainwater  fro«e  tn  the  court  of 
the  Rchool  We  youngatera  found  (rreat  amuaement 
In  slldlnjf  on  It  during  the  receaa.  Aa  soon  aa  the  di- 
rector anw  ua  he  ordered  the  Ice  to  be  chopped  away 
Immediately ! 
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zcmstvo  schools,  but  as  they  have  for  curator 
usually  some  sort  of  official  who  thinks  it  his 
business  to  suppress  too  much  knowledge  as 
well  as  ever>'  expression  of  the  youthful  spirit,* 
this  has  often  a  ver>'  sad  effect  on  the  whole 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parish  schools 
are  a  direct  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  check  the  rapid  spread  of  education 
and  the  growth  of  the  zemstvo  schools.  The 
parish  schools  are  maintained  by  the  govern- 
•  ment,  although  the  latter  has  made  several  un- 
successful attempts  to  compel  the  zemstvos 
to  pay  for  them.  The  teacher  is  the  priest; 
the  programme  is  reading,  writing,  a  little 
arithmetic,  and  much  Bible.  These  schools 
are  fewer  in  number  and  often  superfluous, 
because  they  are  not  built  where  there  is  need 
of  a  school,  but  where  the  zemstvo  schools  are 
undesirable  to  the  government.  They  are 
ver>'  badly  equipped,  and  the  peasants  do  not 
like  them  and  prefer  to  pay  taxes  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  zemstvo  schools. 

RIGID    GOVERNMENT    INSPECTION. 

It  seems  that  the  government  has  sufficiently 
guarded  the  people  and  itself  from  **  sedi- 
tious "  influence  in  the  zemstvo  schools.  The 
curator  and  the  teacher,  although  chosen  by 
the  zemstvo,  have  to  be  confirmed  in  their  posi- 
tion by  the  government.  A  governmental 
school  inspector  may  visit  the  school  at  any 
time  and  report  upon  it  to  the  government. 
The  libraries  may  contain  only  books  named 
in  the  special  catalogues  for  schools,  published 
annually  by  the  ministry  for  public  instruc- 
tion, or  public  "  enlightenment,"  as  it  is  offi- 
cially called  in  Russia.  From  these  catalogues 
arc  carefully  banished  all  the  good  and  inter- 
esting books  printed  in  the  cities  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  governmental  censorship,  the 
pupils  being  thus  doubly  protected  from  "  dan- 
gerous "  ideas.  The  acquisition  of  a  magic 
lantern  is  possible  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  governor  or  minister.  Any  literary  or 
theatrical  evening  must  receive  each  separate 
time  a  special  permit,  and  the  full  programme 
has  to  be  submitted.  Not  a  mouse  could  run 
into  the  school  without  being  immediately  ob- 
served by  the  government.  Yet  even  this  is 
not  all.  Often  the  donator  himself  is  not 
j-llowed  to  be  curator  of  the  school  he  has 
erected  at  his  own  expense,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  district  ("  government ")  of  Tver,  with 
thirt>'-threc  noblemen  in  as  many  schools. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  the  pop- 
ulation of  Russia  becomes  every  year  more 
educated,  and  the  number  of  illiterates  de- 
creases, tbnnig^  the  work  of  the  zemstvos. 


whose  deputies  are,  without  exception,  land- 
owners and  chiefly  from  the  nobility  class. 
Of  course,  many  books,  pamphlets,  and  procla- 
mations are  distributed  secretly  among  the 
peasants  and  teach  them  other  things  than  do 
the  expurgated  school  textbooks.  But  this 
kind  of  literature  is  spread  among  the  peasants, 
and  not  in  the  schools,  by  revolutionists,  and 
not  by  the  members  of  the  zemstvos. 

With  exception  of  a  very  few  which  are 
private,  the  high  schools  in  Russian  are  govern- 
mental institutions.  Their  courses  correspond 
exactly  to  those  of  the  German  schools  of  the 
same  grade,  and  extend  over  a  period  of  from 
six  to  eight  years,  the  latter  number  of  years 
and  classical  training  being  required  in  order 
to  enter  a  university.  In  the  high  schools  of 
all  kinds  (they  are  all  comprised  under  the 
term  of  middle-education  institutions)  the  in- 
fluence of  private  citizens  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  as  the  teacher,  the  inspector,  and 
the  director  are  all  appointed,  not  chosen,  and 
any  appeal  on  irregularities  has  to  be  made  to 
the  curator  of  the  whole  district,  an  official 
of  very  high  rank,  one  for  five  or  more  "  gov- 
ernments." The  rules  for  high-school  libra- 
ries, amusements,  literary  evenings,  etc.,  are 
in  their  essence  the  same  as  those  for  primary 
schools,  and  even  the  life  of  the  pupils  out- 
side of  the  school  is  under  control. 

Thousands  of  instances  could  be  given  of 
the  horrible  injustice  and  brutality  of  the 
teachers, — how  they  play  the  role  of  spies,  how 
they  teach  the  children  to  become  spies  and 
persecute  those  unwilling  to  do  so,  and  how 
they  ruin  the  future  of  hundreds  of  young  men. 
In  scarcely  one  out  of  a  thousand  there  re- 
mains a  good  and  bright  reminiscence  of  the 
time  when  the  growing  soul  is  most  impres- 
sionable to  good  and  bad  influences.  The  rule 
of  giving  a  record  for  behavior  and  not  for 
scholarship  only  is  a  powerful  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  teacher-officials,  as  boys  are 
not  promoted,  neither  can  they  enter  a  uni- 
versity, if  they  have  not  a  splendid  record  in 
this  respect.  Thus  it  comes  that  the  pupils 
with  the  best  records  arc  usually  the  worst 
students  in  the  universities,  often  quite  im- 
possible, while  the  methods  of  instruction,  drv' 
and  dogmatic,  exert  a  deadly  influence  even 
upon  the  brightest  boys,  and  leave  them  so 
without  the  power  of  initiative,  so  helpless, 
that  it  is  months  after  they  enter  the  univer- 
sity before  they  learn  how  to  learn,  before 
they  exchange  dogmatism  for  analysis  and 
criticism  and  throw  overboard  all  the  unneces- 
sary ballast  which  hampers  them. 
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THE  INSTITUTIONS  OF       HIGHER  LEARNING. 

The  "  highest  "  educational  institutions, — 
i.  e„  universities  and  technical  and  engineering 
colleges, — lie  to  a  great  extent  out  of  the  range 
of  public  influence.  Outsiders  are  not  allowed 
here,  and  their  role  is  limited  to  founding 
fellowships,  cheap  dormitories  with  board,  do- 
nations to  the  libraries,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  government  directs  appointments, 
expenditures,  and  even  lecture  courses,  which 
until  recently  it  could  at  any  time  forbid.  And 
here  again  the  government  has  done  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  guard  against  **  sedition." 
An  extensive  system  of  espionage  has  been  in- 
troduced into  all  universities  under  the  name 
of  "  inspection,"  the  inspectors  being  a  body  of 
men  dependent  not  upon  the  faculties,  but 
upon  the  curator  and  minister  of  public  "  en- 
lightenment." Free  selection  of  lectures  was 
made  difficult,  in  order  to  prevent  students  of 
the  natural  sciences  and  medicine  from  acquir- 
ing knowledge  in  history,  literature,  and  law, 
and  vice  versa.  Even  local  student  societies 
for  the  support  of  poor  comrades  were  pro- 
hibited and  thus  forced  to  become  secret  and 
illegal.  But  if  the  programme  of  the  govern- 
ment has  failed  even  in  the  high  schools,  and 
reforms  were  found  necessary  in  the  last  years, 
how  much  more  signally  has  it  failed  in  the 
case  of  the  universities!  The  professors,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  of  the  nobility  class, 
early  separated  into  Reactionaries  and  Liberals, 
and  the  latter  did  all  in  their  power  to  estab- 
h'sh  unofficial  relations  with  their  students  and 
to  help  them  in  their  studies  by  relieving  them 
from  the  payment  of  fees  and  by  working  to- 
gether with  them,  often  even  in  the  evenings 
and  on  Sundays.  The  "  seditious  "  tempera- 
ment of  the  students  has  thus  been  nursed,  not 
by  their  teachers,  but  by  the  daily  injustice 
and  oppression  with  which  they  met  on  the 
part  of  the  government  officials  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  universities. 

HOW  THE  CENSOR  WORKS. 

Another  striking  example  of  the  difference 
between  the  work  of  the  public  and  that  of 
the  government  for  education  is  the  public  lec- 
tures and  courses  of  lectures  on  different  sub- 
jects and  the  evening  courses  for  workmen. 
The  lecturers  are  always  glad  to  give  their 
time  for  this  purpose  without  reimbursement. 
They  are  glad  to  go  from  city  to  city  carrying 
light  to  those  who  are  not  able  to  go  to  univer- 
sities.   The  lecture  halls  of  every  good  public 


lecturer  are  always  thronged  to  the  top  by 
eager  listeners,  and  as  the  government  forbids 
lectures  without  an  admission  fee,  the  money 
is  collected  for  charitable  purposes.  The  lec- 
turers are  even  willing  to  undergo  the  nuisance 
of  wTiting  down  the  whole  lecture  long  before 
the  time  set  for  it,  as  the  government  demands 
not  only  the  title,  but  also  a  comprehensive 
digest  or  the  full  text  of  the  lecture  before 
allowing  it.  I  myself,  while  living  in  Ger- 
many, was  asked  to  give  a  two-hour  lecture 
on  heredity  in  the  city  of  Tver,  at  Christmas- 
'time,  1902,  and  sent  a  comprehensive  outline 
of  the  lecture  to  the  local  authorities  two 
months  before  the  date  announced.  The  lec- 
ture could  not  take  place  because  of  the  delay 
in  the  answer  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
I  received  this  answer  in  Germany  in  the 
summer  of  1903,  with  a  polite  request  for  the 
full  text.  What  a  seditious  subject  is  that  of 
the  modern  discoveries  in  the  microscopical 
structure  of  the  cell  and  its  relation  to 
heredity! 

The  evening  lectures  for  workmen,  such  as 
are  now  given  in  the  largest  cities  of  Russia, 
meet  with  still  more  difficulties  than  the  public 
lectures.  The  lecturers  are  partly  professors 
of  universities,  partly  young  graduates  who 
are  working  to  obtain  an  instructorship,  and 
the  subjects  are  many, — history,  literature, 
languages,  geography,  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  etc., — but  always  presented 
in  a  form  comprehensible  to  the  little-educated 
listeners.  All  this  work  is  done  gratis,  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  or  murmur,  often 
after  a  day  s  work,  late  in  the  evening.  Here 
also  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  must  be  com- 
municated to  the  authorities,  and  every  lec- 
turer must  have  the  permission  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

I  think  it  is  clear  from  all  this  that  the 
programme  of  the  ministry  of  public  "  en- 
lightenment "  is  to  endarken  the  people,  and 
if  they  do  not  state  it  directly  it  is  because  of 
shame  and  the  dread  of  the  public  opinion  of 
the  world.  The  programme  of  the  people 
themselves,  to  whatever  class  or  party  they 
may  belong,  is  public  instruction  on  the  broad- 
est basis,  making  it  possible  in  the  future  for 
every  child  or  grown-up  person  in  the«country 
to  acquire  whatever  kind  and  grade  of  general 
or  technical  education  he  or  she  may  desire 
and  to  make  real  "  enlightenment  "  the  foun- 
dation for  the  development  and  prosperity  of 
the  nation. 
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TEA  CULTURE  IN  THK  UNI TKD  STATES. 


BY    RODNEY    H.    TRUE. 

(Oi  the  United  States  Uepartment  of  Agnculture.) 


T~^HE  p«)ple  of  the  United  States,  as  com- 

parril  with  the  fHipuhition  of  En^Unil 

or  of   Russia,  are  generally  classed   by   those 

caferrng  to   their  %\ants  as  a  coffce-clrinking 

loIL    However,  the  tea  market  of  this  country 

r*rpfrsenTs  a  very  ctm^iJerable  commercial  item* 

t>^  importations  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  J  une 

JO.  1905,  aggregating  a  total  of  112^905,541 

poufids,   valued   at  $i8,229»3io.     The  com* 

ma«ii  of  this* market  has  been  during  the  past 

ten  years  the  objective  point  of  a  most  active 

camnicfctal  battle  between  rheChinese  product, 

fotrocrly  tn  general  control  of  the  situation, and 

x\m  fif  the  British  Ini^ian  possessions,  no  rah!  y 

nortWm  India  and  Ceylon.    The  English  tea- 

i*«itcrs  have  spent  lavishly  of  their  subsrancc 

^push  their  campaign^  raising  by  voluntary 

f^T^iion  a  ftirtunc  to  be  spent  In  various 

lu»i4af  advertising.    As  a  result  of  this  cam- 

^^'^  tof  the  American   market,   China   has 

T^W  a  SA-conil  place  after  a  lon^  supremacy, 

*^^^  British    tea-plantations    now    form    the 

^^c^E  sin  pic  source  of  our  supply. 

As  onf  looks  over  the  map  of  the  worhl 
^<i  i>ot(%  the  locations  of  its  tea- raising  parts 
^  n  Jtnick  by  the  widenes*  of  their  distribu- 


tion, both  as  to  their  geographical  separation 
and  the  variation  cf  the  conditions  under 
which  the  product  is  grown,  in  some  parts, 
notably  Ceylon  and  Formosa,  the  conditions 
arc  almost  tropical ;  and  in  others,  as  in  the 
northern  Chinese  regions,  they  arc  those  of 
the  temperate  zone,  where  the  tea  lies  under 
snow  for  several  months  each  year.  A  mere 
mention  of  the  Caucasus,  Natal,  Japan,  and 
the  hill  country  of  India,  In  sight  of  the  Hima- 
layas, serves  to  suggest  the  wide  adaptability 
of  the  tea  plant  to  conditions  of  stn'l  and 
climate-  A  number  of  years  ago  Dn  Asa  Gray 
made  the  sugizestive  observation  that  the  flora 
of  eastern  Asia  exhibited  a  striking  similanty 
to  that  of  the  eastern  Ignited  States.  These 
and  other  considerations  have  led  many  an 
American  to  ask  why  we  should  not  grow  oitr 
own  tea.  Tn  a  rudimentary  consideration  of 
this  question  there  appear  to  be  three  factors, 
— soil,  climate,  and  labor.  The  two  first  being 
favorable,  we  inquire  into  the  third,  arriving 
ordinarily  at  the  conclusion  that  American 
common  labor  is,  firsts  more  efficient,  and, 
second,  more  costly  than  that  of  China,  Japan, 
and  Ceylon,     Since  If  the  United  States  were 
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DRYING   LOFTS    IN    THE    FACTORY,   SHOWING   CANVAS 
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to  grow  tea  it  would  have  to  be  done  in  the 
Southern  States,  the  efficiency  of  the  American 
negro  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  labor  question. 
He  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  do  hand- 
work with  a  reasonable  degree  of  success  in 
picking  cotton,  and  the  question  with  refer- 
ence to  tea  is  really  one  to  be  answered  only 
after  careful  practical  tests. 

Passing  over  the  small  sporadic  private  ex- 
periments which  have  been  undertaken  from 
time  to  time  since  the  colonial  days,  and  the 
more  pretentious  governmental  attempt  of  the 
eighties,  we  come  to  the  most  serious  and  sus- 
tained endeavor,  a  now  well-advanced  experi- 
ment, inaugurated  privately  more  than  ten  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Charles  U.  Shepard  at  Sunlmer- 
ville,  S.  C,  and  carried  on  during  the  last 
se\'en  years  by  co-operation  between  Dr.  Shep- 
ard and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to 
enable  us  to  draw  certain  broad  conclusions  as 
to  some  of  the  more  important  features  of  the 
problem. 

VARIETIES  THAT  DO  WELL  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

Will  the  tea  plant  prosper  in  the  United 
States?  As  the  reader  may  already  know,  tea, 
like  lettuce  or  potatoes,  is  a  general  term,  cov- 
ering several  sorts  or  varieties.  Experiments 
have  been  carried  out  on  a  practical  scale  at 
Summerville  with  many  of  the  most  important 
sorts.  A  choice  Chinese  sort,  Dragon's  Pool 
tea,  known  in  its  own  land  from  the  celebrated 
garden  furnishing  it,  has  proved  very  success- 
iful.  This  IS  a  hardy  plant,  of  medium  size, 
good  yielding  capacity,  and  capable  of  being 
made  into  excellent  green  and  oolong  teas.  It 
averages  from  250  to  300  pounds  of  dried  tea 


per  acre  annually.  A  second  and  very  useful 
sort  is  a  variet>'  widely  introduced  into  this 
country  many  years  ago,  known  as  Assam 
Hybrid.  This  is  a  larger  variety,  thought  to 
have  been  produced  by  crossing  the  large- 
leafed  Assam  form  and  the  Chinese.  This  tea, 
perhaps  partly  because  it  has  long  been  in  this 
country,  grows  very  rapidly  and  produces, 
when  at  its  best,  as  high  as  500  pounds  of 
dried  tea  per  acre  annually.  The  leaf  has  a 
chemical  constitution  differing  from  the  Chi- 
nese variety  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  best 
fitted  for  the  making  of  black  tea. 

Another  very  valuable  variety  for  this  coun- 
try comes  from  the  hill  country  of  India,  and 
is  called  after  the  city  of  the  region,  Darjeel- 
ing.  Darjeeling  tea  gives  an  average  yield  of 
350  pounds  or  more  per  acre  and  has  the  valua- 
ble property  of  being  convertible  into  a  black, 
green,  or  oolong  tea.  Kangra  tea,  another 
valuable  north  Indian  hill  variety,  and  Jap- 
anese tea,  characterized  here  by  its  rather 
scanty  yield  of  very  high  quality,  have  given 
good  results.  With  Formosa  and  Ceylon  va- 
rieties, from  high  altitudes  (above  6,000  feet), 
no  convincing  tests  have  yet  been  concluded.  It 
is  clear  that  Summerville  is  too  cold  for  the 
Ceylon  plants  from  lower  altitudes.  Since 
this  variety  is  a  great  producer,  success  in 
growing  it  is  much  to  be  desired.  It  is  clearly 
demonstrated  that  soil  and  climate  are  favor- 
able to  the  luxuriant  development  of  several 
of  the  most  useful  varieties  of  tea,  and  the 
production  at  Summerville  fully  equals  and, 
in  some  cases,  surpasses  the  production  on  like 
areas  in  the  Orient.  The  raw  material  of  a 
tea  industry  may,  therefore,  be  produced  in 
favorable  parts  of  the  South.    The  plant  will 
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grow.  A  further  experi- 
ment, now  being  carried 
on  in  Texas,  near  Whar- 
ton, by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  Mr.  A.  P.  Bor- 
den, will  indicate  how  far 
success  at  Summerville  is 
due  to  local  conditions. 
The  American  Tea 
Growing  Company,  a  pri- 
vate concern,  with  which 
the  department  is  also  in 
co-operation,  has  gone 
into  the  production  of  tea 
commercially,  in  Colleton 
County,  South  Carolina. 
Its  plantations  have  not 
been  completely  plucked, 
but  the  indications  are  dis- 
tinctly favorable.  Grant- 
ing a  continuance  of 
favorable  conditions  in 
Colleton  County,  we 
shall   soon  have    tea   in  a 
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coastal    situation. 


THE 


SOIL     REQUIRED      FOR     TEA-GROWIN 
DANGER  OF  TCX)  MUCH  WATER. 


The  tea  shrub,  for  such  the  treatment  of 
what  would  otherwise  attain  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  tree  forces  the  plant  to  become,  is  grown 
in  the  Orient  in  many  kinds  of  situations,  but 
the  typical  illustration  or  description  presents 
a  hillside  as  the  accepted  place.     This  is  sel- 


A  PATCH   OF  YOUNG  TEA-CUTTINGS.  PROTECTED   BY   SHINGLES    ON   THE 

NORTH  SIDE. 


dom  the  most  fertile  sort  of  a  location,  and 
some  travelers  have  even  reported  that  land 
too  poor  for  other  crops  is  planted  with  tea 
bushes.  Hillside  plantings  were  made  at 
Summer\M'lle  in  the  early  days  of  the  experi- 
ment, but  the  tendency  of  these  lands  to  wash 
and  the  greater  fertility  of  the  lower  levels, 
which  hold  the  substances  washed  down  from 
the  hills,  induced  Dr.  Shepard  to  drain  and 
plant  lower,  richer,  level  lands.  The  yield  of 
these  lower  gardens  has  de- 
cidedly surpassed  that  of 
the  hillside  gardens,  and 
the  former  kind  of  situa- 
tion is  not  now  used  at 
Summerville. 

While  the  low  lands  are 
richer,  there  is  danger  of 
too  much  water  in  the  soil. 
The  tea  plant  needs  a  well 
aerated,  loose  soil,  and  the 
loamy  character  is  more 
important  than  extreme 
fertility.  A  gcKxl  rich  gar- 
den soil  is  good  tea  soil. 

AMERICAN      TEA       HAS      A 
FLAVOR  OF  ITS  OWN. 

The  relation  of  the  soil 
to  the  finer  qualities  of 
aroma  and  taste  in  the  tea 
has  been  a  much-dis- 
cussed topic  among  Ori- 
ental    tea     planters     and 
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doubtless  with  reason.  At  all  events, 
whether  due  to  soil  or  climate,  the  tea  from 
American  >:ardens  has  a  charact^jristic  quality 
in  the  flavor.  Tea  experts  even  assert  that 
J  he  details  of  llavor  vary  with  the  individual 
plantation.  \\'\\i\\  altituile  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  Orient  is  said  to  add  delicacy  to  the 
llavor.  It  seems  from  the  results  on  tea  in 
America  that  the  effect  seen  in  the  tropics  due 
t«i  altitude  may  to  a  dejiree  he  paralleled  by  a 
temperate  climate  in  hi«;her  dejjrees  of  latitude. 
At  all  events,  the  Summerville  prmluct  is 
n^arked  b\  its  delicac>'  o\  llavor.  Some  pre- 
liminary tests  on  the  'IVxas  product  seem  to 
indicate  that  in  the  more  southern  situation  a 
tea  of  stronger  taste  is  likely  to  result. 

From  present  indications  it  appears  pn)bable 
that  over  wide  areas  of  the  South,  where  the 
lower  temperature  lim.it  of  the  winter  does  not 
lie  belo<\  about  20  dej:rei*s  above  zero,  and 
where  a  well-distributed  rainfall  of  about  so 
inches  per  annum  is  xo  be  expei'ted,  \\  ith  plenty 
of  sunshine,  the  tea  plant  will  flourish. 

nKVi:i.ori\r.  a  labor  si  imm.y. 

Wo  now  ciMiie  to  the  laK^r  question,  which 
is  found,  when  ihintry  has  ripeneil  into  exix*- 
riencr,  to  involve  a  number  of  those  other  ques- 
tions \\  hich  make  the  success  of  American  tea 
not  s<^  simple  a  matter.  We  ha\e  not  only  to 
;:nnv  tea,  but  to  manufacture  it  and  s^ll  it  at  a 
paxinc  price.  In  the  manuf.ncture  o\  tea  we 
haxe  to  do  with  a  complicated  pnxYss,  requir- 
inp  iudpnent  and  accuracy  in  the  factory- 
workers.  In  the  field  the  work  of  cuhiv.ition 
is  not  strikin;:l\  ditteren:  from  that  required 
in  siMve  o\\\cr  crops.  The  pruninji  prtxrss, 
th\:s  tar  or.e  of  hand  l.iNr,  is  peculiarly  a  tea 
pnvess  ar.,i  ryi:<t  he  pcTti^nred  annualU  more 
or  less  CiMrple:r;\.  1:  has  been  found  p.>ssible 
to  tr,-,:n  ■n:r!':;;ert  r.CirriVS  to  perfcn"?)  this 
work  w  i : V.  .'i ccrp :.ib  1  e  ace ; :  rac\  ;in d  d  i >patch . 
r S e  p : . . I v! :". *:>  .i re  rot  w  .is : ed .  but  w  h en 
plowec.  rit--  the  Sivi'  re:-..m  t»^  i:  valuable  chem- 
•c,i'.  co!"is:.:;:er.:>  other w  i^r  i^ht.i''n.ible  thriMijrh 
Terti'.irrrs.  I'hf  tea  .e,i\es  are  e\erv where 
h .I  n  d  -  p ". . .  •.' "v  e» : ,  n  o  p - m  e: :  e.i ';  iii a »: h :  n e  h .i\  i n  c  yet 
Sem  »: f ^  ■  se."  r ■  •  pr :  Ti  •^i'!  : h  is  \ a N"^ r .  A  t  S ; : n - 
:"!"^r -A  ! ! ". r  1  ^ - .  > "" r p.- - v:  h .is  s-.*'. v e.:  the  p! u A : n ^r 
pr.-.h'e:" 


.,.  ^--  -l:.,,. 


n  a  mi>:  tars: ^r. Tec*  w.iv, 
w**;^,.  ::  srkrj.'f  r^err.* "::?.:.  ':  woi:lc.  Se  a  p!eaN- 
\:Tr  ro  .iesrr-'Sr  '""■frr  \r.  r..V..  In  brie:',  he  t^nds 
tha:  necrr-  vhi'.rrer  rron-  rer  ro  fourteen  ve.^r> 


-r.-u 


an 


of  a^r  cjkr.  he  Ta;:':h:  r;  p!;jw^k  tea  w 
jcciirao  and  s;%rr*i  much  exceed *n^  the  ;:s-.:,i; 
perfonrimcr  of  Orirrtai  tea  ri/fceTs.  In  .  r.:e- 
to  guide  them  in  th»  dirrrrion,  the  jh!\!ren 


are  gathered  into  classes  and  taught  by  expert 
pickers  to  perform  this  work.  When  not  pick- 
ing tea  the  children  are  given  free  instruction 
by  trained  and  experienced  colored  teachers  in 
the  common-school  branches.  The  school- 
house  is  not  a  necessar>'  adjunct  of  a  tea 
plantation,  perhaps,  but  Dr.  Shepard  believe^ 
that  the  additional  training  received  by  the 
children  makes  them  better  tea  pickers  and,  in- 
cidentally, better  citizens.  This  acts  also  a> 
an  inducement  to  the  better  class  of  negroes  to 
secure  work  for  their  children  on  the  tea  plan- 
tation, and  help  of  a  superior  grade  comes  and 
sta\*s. 

NEGRO      PICKERS       MORE       EFFICIENT      THAN' 
ORIENTALS. 

Two  characteristics  are  required  in  a  good 
tea  picker.  Not  only  must  he  be  able  to  pick 
his  full  quota  of  leaves,  but  he  must  pick  the 
right  material.  Failure  to  take  all  the  young 
suitable  leaf  means  that  this  will  harden  be- 
fore the  next  picking  and  be  lost ;  if  "  tough 
leaf "  is  taken,  material  is  introduced  that 
cheapens  greatly  the  final  product.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  South  Carolina  trained 
negro  boy  or  girl  can  more  than  equal  the 
performance  of  the  average  picker  in  the 
Orient.  The  average  day's  work  of  the  latter 
is  from  twenty  to  thirt>-  pounds  of  green  leaf. 
One  picker  on  the  South  Carolina  force  has 
a  record  of  fift>'  pounds  of  tea,  plucked 
much  more  finely  than  is  done  in  the 
(Orient.  With  the  coarse  plucking  usual  in  the 
K.ist,  this  picker  would  have  gathered  lOO 
pounils.  The  eflficiena*  of  the  negro  child  as 
a  tea  picker  has  been  well  shown.  His  wages 
may  be  higher  than  those  of  the  Oriental 
laN>rer,  who  receives  perhaps  only  lo  cents 
per  day.  but  his  ability  to  accomplish  results 
when  proi"»erlv  super\ised  is  correspond  in  glv 
high, 

TRFATINO    THK    TEA     LFAF.BY    MACHINERY. 

Let  i:>  turn  now  to  the  problems  of  the  fac- 
tor>.  l>.e  leaxes  brought  in  fresh  from  the 
field  are  weighed  and  credited  to  the  respect- 
Wc  pickers.  The\-  then  go  through, a  series  of 
tre.itmenrs  that  mr.st  be  at  least  briefly  indi- 
cated if  :he  p  rob  J  errs  ^\^th  which  the  manu- 
!acT;:re  oi  tea  -is  beset  are  to  be  understood. 
For  the  ir-iking  of  green  tea,  the  fresh  leaf 
r^;:st  be  promptly  >i:b3ecTed  to  a  high  depre 
I*  hear,  in  order  to  destroy  ibe  oxidizing 
er.-Ar.-^es.  .i  class  oi  suhstanoes  which  would 
or''^m\  •'^e  bring  aSiMJt  a  series  of  undesirable 


:   .1-^ces  I 


■"nc  The  later  processes. 


I'nril  recent] y  tea  leaf  to  be  made  into  green 
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tea  has  been  heated  by 
somewhat  primitive  and 
laborious  methods. 
Within  the  last  few  years 
the  Drummond-Dean 
process,  by  which  live 
steam  is  turned  into  a 
tipht  receptacle  contain- 
ing the  leaves  to  be 
treated,  has  been  largely 
introduced  by  Fritish  tea 
planters.  By  this  process 
water  is  condensed  among 
the  leaves,  inducing  a 
*'  soppy  ''  condition,  with 
more  or  less  loss  of  sub- 
stances through  the  re- 
moval of  this  surplus 
moisture.  Dr.  Shepard 
has  designed  and  put  into 
use  an  apparatus  which 
probably  represents  the 
most  perfect  thing  for  this  purpose  now 
operated.  It  consists  of  a  long,  slowly; 
revolving  horizontal  cylinder,  through  the 
length  of  which  the  tea  leaf  is  advanced 
by  a  series  of  projecting  flights.  Heated 
air  is  drawn  through  the  cylinder  by 
means  of  a  blower,  and  the  leaves  in 
their  passage  through  the  cylinder,  falling 
through  the  heated  air,  are  rendered  thor- 
oughly flabby  and  fit  for  further  handling  in 
less  than  half  an  hour.  In  this  apparatus,  not 
only  does  no  surplus  water  accumulate  on  the 
leaf,  but  it  is  rather  rendered  ready  for  imme- 
diate rolling  by  the  removal  of  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  moisture.  The  leaf,  now  reduced  by 
heat  to  a  limp,  moist  state,  is  immediately  put 
into  the  rolling  machine.  The  rolling  process, 
done  formerly  by  hand,  opens  the  cells  of  the 
leaf  and  works  the  juices  to  the  surface.  It 
also  imparts  to  the  leaf  the  twisted  appearance 
characteristic  of  the  commercial  article.  The 
rolled  leaf  goes  next  to  the  firing  machine, 
where  the  surplus  water  is  driven  off,  and  the 
aromatic  properties  of  the  tea  developed.  Un- 
til the  tea  is  nearly  dry  it  lacks  the  peculiar 
tea-aroma,  having,  in  fact,  an  odor  distinctly 
disagreeable.  After  the  firing  process  is  com- 
pleted the  hot,  dry  tea  is  put  into  tight  tin 
cans,  where  it  is  kept  until  graded  and  packed 
for  market.  In  the  case  of  oolong  tea,  the 
process  varies  essentially,  only  in  a  less  thor- 
ough initial  heating. 

In  makine:  black  tea,  the  fresh  leaf,  that 
plucked  during  the  afternoon,  is  spread  out  on 
the  drying-floors  of  the  factory  and  left  over 
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night  to  wilt  at  factory  temperature.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  preserve  intact  the  enzymes 
and  the  substances  acted  on  by  them  instead  of 
destroying  them,  as  in  the  case  of  green  tea. 
When  properly  wilted  the  leaves  are  rolled,  as 
in  the  case  of  green  tea,  and  spread  out  on 
clean  tables  in  well  ventilated  rooms  to  permit 
oxidation  to  take  place.  In  this  fermentative 
process,  through  the  action  of  oxidizing  en- 
zymes, the  tannins  and  certain  other  bodies  are 
oxidized,  with  the  result  that  reddish-brown 
substances  are  formed,  which  give  the  basis  for 
the  name  "  black  tea,"  by  darkening  the  color 
of  the  product.  Other  substances  concerned 
in  the  production  of  the  aroma  are  also  af- 
fected. After  sufficient  oxidation  has  taken 
place  the  tea  is  again  rolled  and  fired,  as  just 
described.  The  fresh  tea  leaves  of  the  fore- 
noon are  thus  ready  for  the  making  of  an  ex- 
cellent cup  of  green  tea  for  the  evening  meal 
of  the  same  day.  The  fresh  leaves  of  the  after- 
noon are  ready  for  use  as  black  tea  at  the 
mid-day  meal  the  next  day. 

In  addition  to  the  processes  described,  some 
teas  are  further  subjected  to  a  polishing  proc- 
ess, whereby  the  dull  gray  color  seen  in  many 
imported  teas  is  obtained  without  the  addition 
of  any  coloring  matter.  Dr.  Shepard  has 
shown  that  by  merely  stirring  the  tea  leaves 
the  attrition  of  leaf  on  leaf  will  produce  the 
desired  gray  hue,  a  result  often  obtained  in 
the  Orient  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  sub- 
stances like  p>owdered  talc  or  other  more  inju- 
rious matter.  The  machine  for  accomplishing 
this  purpose  consists  essentially  of  a  long  hori- 
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zontal  cylinder,  provided  on  the  inside  surface 
with  a  number  of  projecting  ridges,  which  by 
their  arrangement  give  the  tea  a  continuous 
and  progressive  falling  movement.  In  this 
way  the  tea  leaves  are  in  constant  gentle  fric- 
tion with  each  other,  and  a  hundred-pound 
charge  of  tea  can  be  given  a  gray  finish  in 
less  than  an  hour.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
accomplish  by  very  simple  and  harmless  means 
what  many  Oriental  tea  makers  seek  to  obtain 
by  the  treatment  of  their  product  with  objec- 
tionable coloring  substances. 

MACHINE     PROCESSES    VERSUS     HAND    LABOR. 

In  putting  tea  leaf  through  the  processes 
just  indicated,  much  disagreeable  personal 
contact  is  possible,  and,  in  the  Orient,  is  usual. 
In  order  to  avoid  this  and  to  save  labor,  ma- 
chinery is  very  largely  employed,  some  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  which  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  Dr.  Shepard*s  invention.  The  pat- 
ents taken  out  on  them  have  been  turned  over 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  As  a  re- 
sult, in  no  part  of  the  world  is  tea  made  with 
less  use  of  hand  labor  than  at  Summerville. 

After  the  initial  cost  of  building  and  in- 
stalling the  necessary  machines,  the  expense  of 
maintenance  is  slight.  Machinery  for  cut- 
ting, sifting,  equalizing,  weighing,  and  packing 
suffices  to  pack  and  prepare  the  rough  product 
for  the  market  and  get  it  ready  for  the  rail- 
road. Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  labor 
problem,  so  far  as  the  factory  is  concerned,  is 
very  much  simplified. 

FINDING  A  MARKET. 

After  it  has  been  shown  to  be  practicable 
to  grow  the  tea  plant  successfully  and  econom- 


ically and  to  manufacture  tea  leaves  into  an 
acceptable  product,  there  still  remains  the  task 
of  getting  a  place  for  the  new  product  on  the 
market.  In  every  line  of  trade  matters  move 
along  established  channels.  Even  though  new 
lines  of  movement  may  be  equally  advanta- 
geous, they  are  difficult  of  adoption,  because 
they  are  new.  Any  new  product  must  liter- 
ally "  break  into  "  the  market.  In  the  per- 
formance of  this  task  American  tea  is  now 
engaged.  The  chief  necessity  is  that  of  get- 
ting the  product  before  the  people  and  of  cre- 
ating a  demand  for  it  under  its  own  name. 
By  any  other  name  it  not  only  smells  as 
sweet,  but  sells  much  better — that  is  to  say,  by 
an  Oriental  name — but  it  seems  a  sounder 
policy  to  sell  the  product  under  its  own  name 
and  connect  its  quality  with  the  name  of 
American  tea.  Although  this  creates  some 
difficulties  in  the  minds  of  the  dealers,  last 
year's  crop  of  nearly  six  tons  has  already  been 
largely  sold,  and  advance  orders  have  been 
placed  against  the  output  of  the  coming  season. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the 
product,  Dr.  Shepard  conducts  a  considerable 
mail  order  business.  Summerville  tea  grows 
well,  manufactures  well,  and  promises  to  sell 
well.  We  may  therefore  look  hopefully  for 
success  in  the  experiment  of  the  American  Tea 
Growing  Company  at  Tea,  South  Carolina, 
which  is  now  ripening  for  the  harvest,  and  in 
the  governmental  experiment  in  Texas.  The 
annals  of  successful  tea  in  this  country  have  so 
far  been  the  annals  of  "  Pinehurst,"  as  Dr. 
Shepard's  estate  is  called.  Reports  from  the 
new  gardens  indicate  that  the>'  may  soon  be 
making  similar  histories  of  their  own. 


CLAA8    OK    NECRO    BOYS    AND    GIRLS    TRAINED    BY    EXPERTS    IN     TE.\-PICKING.    AND  TAUGHT    TBZ  COMIIOIT 

EXGl.ISH   BRANCHED. 
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D  EG  INNING  on  Suniiay,  September  23,  and  displays  oi  the  Staters  mineralogical  ami 
and  endinj^  on  the  following  Saturday,  other  resources  will  be  features  of  the  expfdsei* 
Coloradci  Sprini^*  aided  by  the  State  of  Colo-  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  present  a  pano- 
nido  fliid  the  United  States  Government,  will  rama  0/  Colorado's  evolution  from  Pike's  time 
celebrate  the 
centennial  of 
Capt,  Zehulon 
M.  Pike's  ex- 
ploring lour* 
which  had  for 
one  of  its  inci- 
dents the  dis- 
covery of  the 
mountain  which 
bfars  his  name. 
PikeV  Peak  is 
Colorado  s  best- 
known  lanil- 
mark*  Colo* 
rado  Springs  is 
ne^r  its  base* 
These  detail 
cxplmn  the  lo- 
cation,  and  also 
the  fact,  of  the 
celebra  t  i  o  n. 
The  United 
Statei  Guvcrn- 
tnent  Is  con* 
cemed  in  the 
afiair»  because 
Pike  and  nearly 
all  his  men  be- 
red     to     the 


dov^  n  to  to* day. 
As  mementoes 
of  the  occasion 
the  Denver 
Mint  is  coining 
100,000  souve- 
nir medallions. 
The  governors 
of  all  the  State> 
along  Pike's 
route  promise 
to  be  present  at 
the  celebration, 
and  some  of 
them  are  to 
make  addresses, 
Vice-President 
Fairbanks,  Sec- 
retary Taft, 
Speaker  Can- 
non, Secretary 
S  h  a  w »  Attor- 
ncy-Gener  a  I 
Moody,  Senator 
Teller,  and 
other  notables 
arc  to  be  there, 
and  some  of 
them  are  to 
speak. 

The    event 
Several  thou-  ^^^^^^^^^  deserves     the 

sand    cavalry*  cekeral  zedulon  Montgomery  pike.  elaborate    ob- 

lofmntTfi  and  (p^f^o,  i,,^  originRl  portrait  painteti  from  ufe  by  ninrlea  wuiswii  I'uftie  servance  which 
sLrnUery  from  ftir  iib  moEmjiti.  and  tiow  ^jwul^j  by  ttm  city  of  ruurtdeiijiiiu,  id  the  it  will  receive, 
th€      nearest  Old  state  ITuu^e,  or  iDcJeiieudtoee  HaU.i  With   One   lieu- 

aroiy      posts,  tenant     (WiU 

mjiny    rrpresenta lives    of    the    tribes    (Paw-       kinson,     son    of    General     Wilkinson,     who 
Comanches,  Cheyennes,  and      commanded  the  Western  Department),  three 


I'lke  met  on  his  tour;  cowboys 
trr*m  different  parts  of  the  West;  all  of  Colo- 
rad.  %  Tiitiiria,  %nth  G,  A,  R*  posts,  societies 
ol  veterans  of  the  Spanish  war,  and 

otU .  .,.»..  organisations,  will  participate  in 
tfie  cd«feration.  Military'  parades,  Indian  war 
dances,  cwwboy  sports,  polo,  golf,  and  automo- 
bile tournament's,  unveiling  of  memorials  to 
Pike,  electrical  illuminations  of  Pike's  Peak, 


non-commissioned  officers,  sixteen  privates, 
a  suryjeon,  and  an  interpreter,  Pike  started 
from  St,  Louis  on  July  J 5,  1806,  to  ex- 
plore the  newly  acquired  province  of  Louisi- 
ana, through  its  central  line  and  along  its 
southwestern  border,  to  supplement  the  w^ork 
which  Lewis  and  Clark  '^vere  completing 
along  its  northern  end.  Incidentally,  fift\'-one 
Osages  and  Pawnees,  who  had  been  prisoners 
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i\v\\  Willljun  J.  raliixT.  «lln'rti»r- 
U<>iii*ral.  known  jis  tin*  "  KiilhiT 
i>f  rolonulo   Sprtupf." 


(Jiiv.  JfSKO  F.  Mr*I>onnl(l.  nii'nilMT 
of  111*  directorate  nf  the  I'Ike 
•M'nteuniiil   ctMebratlon. 


Mr.  IrvinK  JIo'vliiMi.  i-linirniun  nf 
the  executive  eoninilttee  of  the 
rike  ceDtennlnl  relehrnthm. 


(  ITIZKNS  OF  COKOkAlH)   ACTIVE    IN    THi:   MANAflEMENT  OF  THE  I»IKE  CENTENNIAL  CELEHRATIOX. 


among  the  Pottawatomics,  were  escorted  by- 
Pike,  to  be  delivered  to  their  friends  along 
the  (3sage  River. 

THE      EXPEDITION      OF      1806 PIKE's      PEAK 

DISCOVERED. 

By  boat  Pike  pushed  up  the  Missouri  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Osage,  ascended  that  affluent  to 
the  Osage  villages,  in  western  Missouri,  and 
restored  the  Indians  to  their  tribe.  Getting 
horses,  he  rode  into  Kansas,  delivered  the 
Pawnees  at  their  home  on  the  Republican 
River,  near  the  Nebraska  line,  and  then 
swung  southward  to  the  Arkansas,  which  was 
reached  at  tiie  present  Great  Bend,  close  to 
the  center  of  Kansas.  From  that  point  Lieu- 
tenant Wilkinson  and  a  few  privates  went 
down  the  Arkansas  to  the  Mississippi  and  re- 
turned hrime,  while  Pike  and  the  rest  of  hi> 
men  followed  tlie  Arkansas  into  Colorado, 
wandered  through  it  in  a  zigzag  course,  and 
discovered  the  ir.ountain  with  which  his  name 
is  connected  (not  in  Sept»*mber,  the  date  of 
r'le  celebration,  hut  ( :i  November  16).  He 
first  thought  it  was  :i  "  small  blue  cloud,"  but 
when  his  party  g(»t  a  little  nearer  to  it  they 
'*  gave  three  cheers  to  the  Mexican  Moun- 
tains." Pike  was  in  his  grave  many  years 
before  the  peak  g<)t  his  n«nme. 

Searcliiug  fur  the  Red  River,  which  was 
the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
New  Spain  in  that  vicinity,  Pike  crossed  the 
line,  struck  the  Rio  Grande  instead,  wils  cap- 
ture«l  by  the  Spaniards  on  February  2O,  1807, 
for  invading  their  territory,  taken  to  Santa  Fc, 


and  from  there  the  Governor  of  New  Mexico 
sent  him  to  Chihuahua.  From  that  point, 
escorted  by  the  Spaniards,  he  made  a  detour 
through  Texas,  and  on  July  i  reached  the 
United  States  post  at  Natchitoches,  on  the  Red 
River.  Six  years  later,  in  the  war  against 
England,  Pike,  as  brigadier-general  and  com- 
mander at  the  capture  of  ^'ork  (now  To- 
ronto), was  killed  at  the  moment  of  victory, 
and  has  gained  immortality  by  giving  his  name 
not  only  to  a  mountain  summit,  but  to  many 
counties,  towns,  and  streams  throughout  the 
United  States. 

"  EXPANSION  "  IN    pike's  TIME. 

Pike*s  exploration  of  1806-07  had  political 
consequences  which  neither  Pike  nor  anybody 
else  in  his  day  could  foresee.    Although  he  was 
well  treated  by  the  Spaniards,  his  capture  bjr 
them  intensified  the  desire  of  Americans,  espe- 
cially in  the  West,  to  drive  Spain  out  of  Mex- 
ico.    Written  in  1808  and  published  in  l8lO^ 
his  report  pointed  out  the  wealth  of  MexiooV* 
natural    resources,    showed    the   weaknen   nl^ 
Spain's  hold  on  that  count r>\  and  urged 
expulsion  by  an  American  army  if  Bon 
should  seize  the  Spanish  throne,  which 
parte  did  while  Pike  was  writing,  and 
for  six  years.    Pike's  report  sent  Mag^, 
per.   Long,  and  other  adventurers  from 
side  of  the  line  over  into  Texas  and  oC 
parts  of   Mexico.     More  important  still,  k< 
incited  Moses  Austin  to  get  from  FerdinandT 
VII/s  representatives  in   1820  permission  to 
establish  a  colony  of  Americans   in  Texas, 
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which  hi$  son,  Stephen  F.  Austin,  planted 
there  in  1822.  When  the  Mexicans  soon 
afterward  drove  Spain  out  the  inevitable  race 
conflict  with  the  Americans  began,  which  cul- 
minated in  Sam  Houston's  victory'  over  Santa 
Anna  at  San  Jacinto  in  1836,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Texas  Republic. 

By  the  annexation  of  Texas  in  1845  the 
United  States  inherited  Texas'  boundary  dis- 
pute with  Mexico,  and  this  led  to  the  war  of 
1S46-48,  which,  through  conquest  and  pur- 
chase, placed  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  the 
present  New  Mexico,  Arizona  (except  that 
part  below  the  Gila,  which  Gadsden  bought  in 
1S5.O.  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  parts 
of  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  and  pushed  our 
Terntor>'  in  the  Southwest  onward  to  the  Pa- 
cific. While  the  American  and  the  Mexican 
commissioners  were  fixing  up  their  peace  pact 
at  (juadalupe  Hidalgo  in  the  opening  days  of 
1848.  James  W.  Marshall  made  his  gold  dis- 
covery in  the  raceway  of  Sutter's  mill,  on  the 
American  fork  of  the  Sacramento,  which  made 
California  knock  for  admission  as  a  State  be- 
fore the  politicians  had  time  to  organize  it  as  a 


Territory,  incited  the  search  which  led  to  the 
gold  and  silver  strikes  in  Nevada,  Colorado, 
Montana,  and  other  parts  of  the  West,  and 
swung  the  country's  center  of  political  gravity 
far  toward  the  sunset. 


THE 


GREAT    AMERICAN    DESERT 
TO-DAV. 


AS    IT    IS 


Pike  was  as  far  astray  regarding  the  capa- 
bilities and  the  future  of  the  region  which  he 
traversed  in  1806-07  as  the  astutest  of  his 
contemporaries  would  have  been  had  they  at- 
tempted to  forecast  the  political  effects  of  his 
exploration.  He  compared  the  prairies  over 
which  he  passed  to  the  *'  sandy  deserts  of 
Africa,"  and  said  that  this  would  prevent 
western  expansion  from  going  beyond  *'  the 
borders  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi." 

Out  of  the  territory  which  he  touched  on 
his  route  of  a  century  ago  have  been  built  up 
the  States  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  Arizona  (which  is  about  to  be  ad- 
mitted, jointly  with  New  Mexico,  under  the 
enabling  act  of  June,  1906),  Texas,  and 
r^ouisiana.     Two  of  the   States  of  the   Pike 
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rfj^ion,  Misv>ijri  and  Texas  combined,  have 
more  people  to-day  than  the  entire  United 
States  had  a  hundred  years  ago.  (^ne  of  the 
cities  of  the  same  tract,  St.  Lrniis,  has  three 
times  as  many  inhabitants  in  I9r>6  as  the  whole 
of  the  C/nircd  States'  cities  and  towns  put 
together  had  in  iS^j6. 

Acrrjss  the  region  through  which  Pike  crept 
laboriously  a  centur>  ago  in  his  keelboats  and 
on  horseback  now  run  five  transcontinental 
railways,  which  carr>'  a  traveler  farther  in  a 
day  than  Pike  went  in  three  months,  and  sur- 
rounded all  the  time  with  comforts  unknown 
in  cities  or  anywhere  else  in  his  day.  These 
trains  pass  millions  of  homes  in  Pike*s  **  des- 
ert." They  tr;uch  cities  built  on  sites  which 
he  thought  to  be  too  poor  to  support  anything 
except  prairie-dog  towns. 

But  Pike  was  a  soldier  and  not  an  agricul- 
turist. He  was  a  plain,  blunt  man,  who  de- 
scribed conditions  as  he  saw  them  in  1806,  and 
di«i  not  attempt  to  tell  what  would  come  by 
iS>0  or  i<K>o.  He  could  not  foresee  Fulton, 
John  Stevens,  or  Matthias  Baldwin,  while 
Oakcs  .\mes  and  Co  11  is  P.  Huntington  were 
as   far  bexond   his  vision   as   McCormick  or 


NMXN     ,.N     IMK    hVMOlS    IMKE's   PEAK    "  COG    ROAP." 

.„  ,,.,.  ln.U:l.l  or  I  l.los  iVol  abovo  the  Hea.     li  is  t..e 
lil^lirNi   mlli-'iHl  III  «>i»'  wi'rl»l) 


Luther  Burbank.  But  wiser  men  than  Pike 
who  appeared  on  the  scene  later — Webster, 
Calhoun,  McDuffie,  and  many  others — had  as 
poor  an  opinion  as  Pike  had  of  the  physical 
capabilities  of  the  greater  part  of  the  trans- 
Mississippi  country.  And  the  ignorance  of 
these  wise  men  harmed  the  West  and  the 
nation.  It  delayed  the  settlement  of  the  trans- 
Mississippi  region,  and  prevented  the  country 
from  asserting  itself  decisively  in  the  Oregon 
dispute  with  England. 

Colorado,  the  State  with  which  Pike's  name 
is  most  closely  identified,  held  a  particularly 
low  place  in  his  opinion,  yet  it  has  as  many 
inhabitants  to-day  as  the  State  of  New  York 
had  a  century  ago.  Nea.r  the  sites  of  some  of 
his  camps  there  have  arisen  great  cities,  one 
of  which,  Denver,  has  nearly  three  times  as 
many  people  in  1906  as  New  York  City  had 
in  I  Sod.  A  dozen  prosperous  towns  arc  within 
sight  of  the  mountain  which  bears  his  name. 
That  mountain  which  he  vainly  attempted  to 
ascend  to  the  summit,  and  which  he  said  no 
man  would  ever  be  able  to  ascend,  is  trav- 
ersed from  bottom  to  top  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  persons  every  year,  including  the  aged  and 
invalids,  by  a  railway,  which  gives  each  as 
much  comfort  all  the  way  up  and  down  as 
can  be  found  in  the  average  home. 

r.OLD  DISCOVERIES  AND  THEIR  RESULTS. 

Gold  is  the  magic  which  started  this  trans- 
formation, and  here  again  Pike's  personalit)' 
touches  the  histor>-  of  Colorado  and  the  entire 
mountain  region  closer  than  is  commonly  real- 
ized. William  Green  Russell  in  i8s8  found 
the  gold  on  Cherr>'  Creek,  which  started  that 
**  Pike's  Peak  or  Bust  "  procession  of  prairie 
sch(X)ners,  stretching  from  the  Miss<niri  River 
to  the  mountains,  which  put  Denver  and 
Colorado  on  the  map.  One  day  in  1891,  in  a 
locality  which  had  been  trixlden  o\er  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  hunter>,  trappers,  soldiers,  ex- 
plorers, and  argi>nauts  from  Pike's  time  on- 
ward, and  which  for  years  had  been  used  as  a 
pasture  ground  for  cattle,  without  any  one 
dreaniing  that  under  his  feet  was  the  richest 
gold  field  for  its  dimensions  on  the  globe, 
except  the  Rand,  in  South  Africa,  Robert 
Womack.  a  cxnvKn,  made  the  discover)-  which 
registereii  itself  as  Cripple  Creek. 

I'p  ^>  September  i.  iolx>.  Colorado  has 
pnviiKtv:  >4>\tX\\vXV>  of  gold.  It  has  also 
rT\xii3Ct\:  5a:^.vxwxx^  of  >i'\er,  <i  50.cxx>,ooo 
of  ».\^ppeT.  >i40.cxx\^xx^  oi  lead,  and  vast 
an^'^un^^  ;■*!  other  minerals,  the  discoveries  of 
x\\  of  «r.vh  -rsulmi  fn^m  the  g^ild  finds  at 
the  our^*:.     For  the  fust  ten  years  Colorado 
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has  led  California,  ant!  has  furnished  more 
^old  annually  than  any  other  community  in 
the  United  States. 

This  supremac)'  has  heen  due  to  *'  Bob  " 
Womack's  discovery.  In  its  fifteen  and  a  half 
years  Cripple  Creek  has  contributed  $175,- 
CKX>,ooo  to  the  world's  gold  stock.  Its  $19,- 
cxx>,ooo  output  in  1905  would  have  paid  the 
price  which  JeflFerson  gave  Bonaparte  for  the 
twelve  States  comprising  the  Louisiana  prov- 
ince, and  would,  in  addition,  have  paid  the 
cost  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  and  of  Pike's  ex- 
ploration of  that  territory.  Cripple  Creek 
produced  more  gold  in  the  first  eight  months 
of  I9C>6  than  the  entire  world  did  in  the  entire 
year  1806. 

Here  is  where  Pike's  personality  touches  the 
particular  stream  of  destiny  that  put  Colorado 
on  the  world's  map.  While  he  was  a  prisoner 
among  the  Spaniards  at  Santa  Fe  in  1807, 
Pike  met  James  Pursley,  an  American  trapper 
and  adventurer,  whom  peril  from  the  Indians 
and  the  rigors  of  the  wilderness  drove  into 
that  town  shortly  before  Pike  reached  it,  and 
who  remained  there  for  years.  "He  assured 
me,"  says  Pike  in  his  journal,  "  that  he  had 


found  gold  on  La  Platte,  and  had  carried 
some  of  the  virgin  mineral  in  his  shot  pouch 
for  months.  He  had  imprudently  mentioned 
it  to  the  Spaniards,  who  had  frequently  solic- 
ited him  to  lead  a  detachment  of  cavalry  to  the 
place:  but,  conceiving  it  to  be  our  territor>% 
he  refused." 

Here,  indeed,  was  a  revelation  which  en- 
titles Pursley  to  a  place  in  Colorado's  annals. 
Moreover,  we  can  well  imagine  that  Pike 
strengthened  his  countryman  in  the  determina- 
tion to  keep  his  secret  to  himself.  H  Pursley 
had  led  the  Spaniards  to  South  Park,  which 
was  the  part  of  Colorado  called  "  La  Platte  " 
by  Pike,  where  he  had  found  the  gold,  the 
riches  of  the  Pike's  Peak  and  Cripple  Creek 
region  might  possibly  have  gone  to  another 
race  than  the  one  w  hich  obtained  them  many 
decades  later,  Spain's  territory  onward  to 
Nevada  and  California  might  have  been  pros- 
pected, her  hold  on  it  strengthened,  and  the 
later  history  of  the  United  States  changed. 

When    Colorado,    a    few   weeks   hence,    is 
erecting  its  memorials  to  Pike,  let  it  not  forget 
to  give  some  sort  of  recognition  to  James  Piu 
ley,  its  first  argonaut. 
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T  the  census  of  1900  the  seven  manufac- 
turing industries  reporting  the  greatest 
alue  of  products  were  iron  and  stcef ;  slaugh- 
tering and  meat  packing;  foundries  and  ma- 
chine shops;  flouring  and  gnst  mills;  lum- 
ber and  timber;  men's  clothing,  printing  and 
puhlishing. 

By  the  census  of  manufactures  of  1905,  the 
results  of  which  are  being  announced  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Census  Office  at  Washington » 
iron  and  steel  has  become  second  to  slaugh- 
tering and  meat  packings  but  the  other  five 
industries,  so  far  as  known,  maintain  their 
relative  positions.  The  largest  per  cent,  of 
increase,  however,  shown  by  any  of  the  seven 
iants   in    this   group,   appears   to   have   been 

ntrihuted  by  printing  and  publishing. 

This  industry  may  be  justly  termed  "  the 
barometer  of  commercial  prosperity/*  It  dif- 
fers from  all  other  industries   in  that  it  deals 

ith   every   calling   and   is  closely   identified 


with  the  prosperity  of  each*  A  manufacturer 
of  shoes  has  but  an  academic  interest  in  the 
piano  industry;  but  both  the  shoemaker  and 
the  piano  man  are  interested  in  advertising 
and  printing.  There  are  few  callings  indeed 
in  which  the  intelligent  or  the  careless  use 
of  these  agents  does  not  mean  the  difference 
betw^een  success  and  failure. 

The  printing  and  publishing  industrj^  is 
thus  extremely  sensitive  to  the  general  pros* 
perity  or  depression  of  the  conrmercial  world. 
If  the  country  prospers,  producers  advertise 
in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  in  generous 
fashion^  and  the  public  subscribe  liberally  to 
various  classes  of  periodicals.  Moreover^  as 
business  booms,  the  man  who  has  something 
to  promote  or  sell  prints  pamphlets  and  cir- 
culars in  immense  quantities  and  with  a  de- 
gree of  elegance  and  expenditure-  in  proportion 
to  his  prosperity  and  to  the  buying  power, 
as  he  estimates  it,  of  the  comm  unity .    On  the 
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1,  if  the  countr>'  is  passing  through 
if  depression,  the  advertiser  econo- 

only  because  his  own  resources  are 
ecause  he  considers  that  the  buying 
the  public  has  decreased;  the  pub- 
S  subscriptions  to  newspapers  and 

and  the  purchaser  of  job  printing 
:h  the  printer  over  economies  both 

of  copies  and  method  of  presenta- 
Jysis,  therefore,  of  the  printing  and 

industrj^  is,  to  a  noteworthy  de- 
scussion  of  the  gencial  commercial 
of  the  nation. 

more,  while  many  of  the  leading  in- 
e  localized,  either  being  confined  to 
cular  section  of  the  country  or  else 
3Ut  few  establishments  of  enormous 
I  printing  office  is  found    even  in 

towns  and  villages,  with  almost  as 
aint>'  as  a  post  office.  The  total 
f  establishments  reported  at  the 
[905  in  this  industry  is  much  larger 
jmber  of  establishments  in  any  other 
try,    exceeding,    indeed,    twenty-six 

To  find  this  industry  a  leader  in 

of  increase,  and  reporting  43  per 
LHce  in  value  of  products  in  five 
nst  26  per  cent,  for  the  previous 
lighly  gratifying,  and  arouses  inter- 
details  and  location  of  the  increase. 
ue  of  products  of  printing  and  pub- 
lounted  in  1905  to  the  enormous 
>roximately  half  a  billion  of  dollars, 
rter  of  a  million  salaried  and  wage- 
nployees  received  compensation  ag- 
tnore  than  one  hundred  and  seventy 
lars. 

greatest  importance,  however,  in 
e  national  character  of  the  industry, 
ition  of  the  principal  increases  as 
the  returns  for  the  various  States. 

best  be  summarized  in  the  follovv- 
which  gives  the  results  for  the  in- 
the  five  main  geographic  divisions: 


;aphicai*  divisions 


census,  is  noticeable  in  the  printing  industry, 
yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have  exerted  the  least 
influence  upon  capital  or  value  of  products, 
which  appear  to  have  increased  healthfully  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  largest  per- 
centages of  increase  in  both  of  these  items 
occurred  in  the  southern  and  western  divi- 
sions. How  striking  the  increase  in  the  South- 
ern Statps  has  been  is  shown  by  comparisons 
with  the  results  for  the  decade  from  1890  to 
1900,  for  which  an  increase  in  value  of  prod- 
ucts of  less  than  16  per  cent,  was  reported. 
The  same  group  of  States  now  reports  for  a 
five-year  period  an  increase  in  value  of  prod- 
ucts of  almost  55  per  cent.,  or  a  seven-fold 
increase. 

Although  some  sections  of  the  counrr>^  thus 
show  more  striking  increase  than  others,  there 
is,  indeed,  no  discordant  note  in  the  i^enerat 
chorus  of  prosperity.  Even  New  Enjiland,  a 
section  which  neither  reports  nor  requires  an 
industrial  boom,  and  which,  in  fact,  records 
the  smallest  per  cent,  of  increase  shown  in  the 
foregoing  table,  has  conducted  her  printini^ 
and  publishing  operations  so  successfully  that 
both  capital  and  value  of  products  have  in- 
creased approximately  one-fifth  in  the  brtcf 
period  of  five  years.  If  this  seemingly  modest 
increase  should  be  applied  to  all  New  Eng* 
land's  vast  and  varied  industrial  activities,— 
aggregating  nearly  two  billions  in  value  of 
products  in  1900, — the  total  amounts  to  a 
gigantic  sum,  secured  by  a  small  arra  in  a 
brief  period.  New  York,  also,  which  in  lyoo 
contributed  27.4  per  cent  to  the  total  value 
of  products  of  printing  and  publishing,  has 
exactly  held  her  own  in  proportion  of  impor- 
tance as  a  producer  in  this  industry.  There 
is  no  section,  indeed,  in  which  this  sensitive 
and  widely  scattered  industry  shows  signs  even 
of  faltering  in  its  prosperous  advance. 

Obviously  the  printing  and  publishing  in- 
dustry is  composed  of  two  general  parts,  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  and  book  and  job  print- 


Number  of 

Establishments 

Per  Cent. 

1005 

of  Increase' 

1900  to  1906 

26,2Tr 

18.2 

1,«75 

5.2 

6,818 

17.1 

8,971 

19.6 

11,071 

17.1 

2,&42 

87.6 

Capital 


1906 


$8H1 ,521.587 
84,599,087 
IW.274,062 
88,888,763 

rl27,lHI,8S4 
'  22.129,862 


Per  Cent. 
i>f  Increase 
1900  to  1906 


81.6 
18.9 
25.2 
49.2 
86.2 


Value  of  Proitm.'t* 


1905 


$491,918,674 
46,248,108 
202,990,807 
87,614,668 
170,140,660 
85.019,686 


Per  Cersl. 
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JI  increase  in  the  number  of  estab- 
-in  some  industries  converted  into 
— ^^I'^hich  IS  a  characteristic  of  this 


ing.     \xx  the  larger  cities  and  in  some  uf  thf 
smaller  ones   job  printing  offices  fonn  a  si 
rate   industry;   but  in   the  country    dl 
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printing  required  by  the  community  is  gen- 
erally produced  by  the  newspaper  office,  which, 
though  established  primarily  to  publish  peri- 
odicals, obtains  a  considerable  part  of  its  rev- 
enue from  the  miscellaneous  printing  turned 
out  by  its  job  office.  Book  and  job  printing 
thu<»  forms  an  important  part  of  the  product 
of  such  establishments.  The  census  tabula- 
tion throws  into  one  class  schedules  from  all 
distinctly  book  and  job  offices,  and  into  an- 
other class  those  of  all  establishments  publish- 
ing newspapers  and  periodicals,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  latter  the  production  of 
job  work  may  be  an  incidental  source  of  rev- 
rnur.  'I'he  amount  of  this  revenue,  however, 
may  be  ascertained  by  subtracting  from  the 
total  value  of  products  reported  for  news- 
pnprrs  and  periodicals  the  receipts  from  ad- 
vn tiding  and  from  subscriptions  and  sales, 
fciiur  thrsr  are  segregated  by  the  census. 
U|Min  this  basis  the  total  value  of  products  of 
hniik  iiihl  job  printing  at  the  census  of  1905 
iimnimfn!  to  approximately  $240,000,CXX),  and 
llir  viiluc  of  strictly  newspaper  and  periodical 
jiiorlin  ts  to  approximately  $260,000,000. 
V\m*  viiliir  of  products  from  advertising  was 
Hp(iio«jiiiiatrIv  $i4h,(XX),(XX),  and  the  receipts 
from    nubnt  riptions    and    sales    $112,000,000. 


The  percentages  of  increase   for   these   three 
classes  of  products  were  as  follows : 

Book  and  job  printing:  and  other  pixMluctjs -..89.7 

Receipts  from  advertising 51  S 

Subscriptions  and  sales SU.a 

Of  these  items,  advertising  is  clearly  the 
most  sensitive  to  general  prosperity  or  de- 
pression, since  it  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
state  of  general  business.  Hence,  it  is  espe- 
cially gratif>n"ng  to  find  advertising  leading  in 
percentage  of  increase. 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 


Capital. 

Value 
of  products. 

Qeogrraphical 
divisfons. 

1905. 

Per  cent 

increase 

1900  to 

1906. 

1905. 

Per  cent. 

increase 

1900  to 

1906. 

United  States. 

$239,50EsM9 

24.5 

$809,801,854 

88.7 

New  England.. 
BliddleAtlanUc 

Southern 

Central 

Western 

90,661,888 
100,006,095 
88,400,010 
80,282,788 
15,186,764 

28.9 
12.9 
45.4 
88.9 
43.2 

29,811,428 
186,096,687 

25,780,140 
108,190,861 

25,044,908 

23.7 
8S.8 

ear 

40.0 
75.8 

The  tables  above  conform  to  census 
procedure,  under  which  the  value  of  products 
of  newspaper  and  periodical  establishments 
includes  incidental  job  printing, — ^a  classifica- 
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tion  which  serves  to  increase  the  value  of 
products  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  with 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  that  of  the  book 
and  job  class. 

Considering  newspapers  and  periodicals 
first,  as  having  perhaps  the  greatest  popular 
interest,  the  results  for  this  branch  of  the  in- 
dustrv  are  as  shown  in  the  table  on  the  pre- 
ceding page. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  rough 
resemblance  between  the  increase  in  capital 
and  increase  in  value  of  products,  except  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  and  western  divisions.  In  the 
one  case  this  may  be  due  to  a  great  increase  in 
volume  of  product  by  plants  already  exceed- 
ingly large  and  perfectly  equipped;  in  the 
ether,  to  the  increasing  population  and  pros- 
perity of  communities  practically  new,  in 
whidi  plants  already  in  existence  had  not  pre- 
viously been  producing  up  to  their  capacity. 
Inspeaion  of  the  census  reports  of  manufac- 
tures for  the  various  States  shows  that  in  New 
England  only  one,  Rhode  Island,  with  an  in- 
significant product,  has  exceeded  fifty  per  cent. 
increase  in  value  of  products  in  the  five-year 
period ;  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  group  no  State. 
has  reached  the  fifty  per  cent,  increase,  and 
none   in  the  central  group  except  the  new 


States  of  North  and  South  Dakota.  On  the 
other  hand,  among  thirteen  States  in  the  south- 
ern group  seven  show  an  increase  greater  than 
fifty  per  cent.,  and  in  the  western  the  entire 
nine  States  comprising  the  group  report  in- 
creases in  excess  of  the  amount  mentioned. 
Universally  heavy  increases  shown  in  the  West 
do  not  possess  as  much  significance  as  the  less 
striking  changes  reported  by  the  Southern  or 
even  the  Eastern  States,  since  violent  fluctua- 
tions are  to  be  expected  in  new  communities. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  subdivision  of 
the  industry,  the  product  of  book  and  job 
printing,  the  following  results  appear  by 
geographic  divisions: 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING. 


Capital. 

Value  of  products. 

Qeoeraphical 
Division. 

1906. 

Per  cent. 

increaue 

1900  to 

1906. 

1905. 

Per  cent. 

increase 

1900  to 

1906. 

United  States . 

$142,015,688 

45.4 

$182,611,790 

60.0 

New  EnKland.. 
Middle  Atlantic 

Southern 

Central 

Western 

18,M7,749 
64,178,087 

>,0S4,718 
46,968,012 

6,9(»348 

18.4 
60.7 
6D.0 

S5" 

16,986,076 
76,806^ 

7^ 
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It  is  rare  indeed  in  any  discussion  of  the 
manufacturing  statistics  of  the  United  States 
that  attention  is  called  to  the  prominence  of 
the  Southern  States;  whatever  the  industry 
under  discussion,  it  has  generally  been  the  duty 
of  the  interpreter  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
the  South  was  the  laggard,— often,  indeed,  far 
behind  the  industrial  column.  It  is  clear  that 
a  change  has  come  over  that  great  section  of 
the  country,  the  significance  of  which  appar- 
ently lies  in  the  fact  that  increase  of  activity 
is  not  confined  to  one  or  two  lines  of  industry, 
such  as  cotton,  iron,  etc.  The  fact  that  print- 
ing and  publishing,  which  we  have  termed 
"  the  barometer  industry,"  shows  such  a  strik- 
ing advance,  suggests  that  the  spread  and 
growth  of  manufacturing  in  the  South  are 
much  greater  than  has  been  supposed. 

In  the  three  maps  presented  with  this  paper 
the  distribution  of  greatest  increase  by  States 
is  shown  graphically.  First,  for  the  total 
industry,  and  then  by  the  subdivisions  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  and  book  and  job 
printing.  By  establishing  as  a  standard  States 
reporting  an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent.,  the 
States  showing  greatest  increases  are  clear.ly 
apparent,  and  the  importance  of  the  changes 
in  the  South  are  suggested. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  great  States 
having  the  largest  product  practically  do  not 
appear  upon  these  maps;  it  is  the  smaller  and 


less  prominent  commonwealths  that  arc  push- 
ing to  the  front  and  claiming  a  large  share  in 
the  great  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Thus,  in  its  totals  and  in  many  of  its  de- 
tails, the  story  of  the  printing  and  publishing 
industry  accurately  reflects  the  results  of  the 
entire  census  of  manufactures.  The  States 
which  for  a  century  have  held  preeminence  in 
volume  and  variety  of  product  are  prosperous 
in  the  extreme;  they  have  increased  their 
plants,  and  on  an  enormous  value  of  product 
have  piled  still  greater  millions;  but  the  most 
striking  increases  both  in  capital  and  in  value 
of  product  are  being  reported  by  States  and 
communities  which  heretofore  have  not  been 
regarded  as  important  in  connection  with 
manufacturing  enterprises.  This  fact  sug- 
gests that  hereafter  manufacturing  may  be  less 
localized  in  States  or  sections.  The  rising  tide 
of  industrial  activity  in  all  parts  of  the  Union 
is  evidently  tending  to  equalize  production. 

In  truth,  it  is  hard  to  fully  explain  the 
stupendous  increase, — which  still  continues 
without  faltering, — of  the  factory  product  of 
the  United  States  from  1900  to  1905.  The  re- 
sults of  the  census  of  manufactures  of  1905 
suggest  that  the  present  period  may  be  no 
mere  alternation  from  depression  to  prosperity, 
but  that  the  nation  has  come  upon  a  mighty 
industrial  era  which  shall  prove  to  be  with- 
out precedent  in  the  history  of  men. 


INVESTIGATING    MUNICIPAL    OWNERSHIP    AT 
HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

BY   EDWARD    W.    BEMIS. 

(Superintendent  of  the  Water  Department,  Cleveland,  O.) 


A  T  the  beginning  of  this  statement,  made  in 
response  to  the  invitation  of  the  editor 
of  The  Review  of  Reviews,  it  is  important 
to  mention  that  the  commission  selected  by  the 
National  Civic  Federation  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  municipal  ownership  voted,  very  prop- 
erly, that  no  interviews  should  be  given  out 
with  regard  to  results  and  conclusions,  or  rela- 
tive to  the  facts  obtained,  until  the  entire  re- 
port had  been  published.  At  the  various  public 
functions,  and  in  the  publications  of  the  fed- 
eration and  elsewhere,  however,  the  methods 
of  the  investigation,  and  the  membership  of 
the  various  committees  taking  up  portions  of 


the  work,  have  been  disclosed.  Therefore,  I 
will  here  mention  some  of  those  general  facts 
which  will  help  to  an  understanding  of  such 
reports  as  may  subsequently  be  made. 

A  committee  of  about  one  hundred  well- 
known  men  from  many  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  was  called  together  in  New 
York  by  the  National  Civic  Federation  last 
fall,  and  selected  twenty-one  of  its  number  as 
a  committee  of  investigation. 

This  committee  consists  of  Melville  E.  In- 
galls,  recently  head  of  the  Big  Four  Railroad, 
as  chairman;  three  men  connected  with  public- 
service  corporations,  viz.,  Walton  Clark,  third 
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vice-president  of  the  United  Gas  Improvement 
Company,  Philadelphia;  Charles  L.  Edgar, 
president  of  the  Edison  Electric  &  Illuminat- 
ing Company  of  Boston ;  Wm.  J.  Clark,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  foreign  department  of  the 
General  Electric  Company;  two  city  officials, 
A.  E.  Winchester,  secretary  of  the  City  Elec- 
tric Light  Plant  of  South  Norwalk,  Conn., 
and  the  writer  of  this  article,  superintendent 
cf  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  waterworks,  and  six 
men  prominently  identified  with  labor  organ- 
izations, Timothy  Healy,  president  of  the 
Stationarv'  Firemen's  International  Brother- 
hood :  Daniel  J.  Keefe,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Longshoremen's  Association;  F.J.  Mc- 
Nult}',  president  of  the  Electrical  Workers' 
International  Brotherhood ;  W.  D.  Mahon, 
president  of  the  Street  Railway  Employment 
Association ;  Edward  A.  Moffett,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Brick  Layer  and  Mason,  the 
organ  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union,  and  J.  W. 
Sullivan,  editor  of  the  Clothing  Trades  Bulle- 
tin and  formerly  an  officer  of  the  Typograph- 
ical Union  of  New  York  City. 

The  other  nine  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Twent}'-one  were  men  who  had  either  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  from  various  points  of  view, 
or  had  acquired  a  reputation  in  the  investigation 
of  kindred  lines  of  work.  They  were  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw,  of  the  Review  of  Reviews;  Dr. 
Talcort  Williams,  of  the  Philadelphia  Press: 
Walter  L.  Fisher,  secretary  (at  the  time  of 
his  appointment)  of  the  Municipal  Voters' 
League  of  Chicago;  H.  B.  Macfarland,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  C^)lumbia;  Dr.  Milo  R.  Maltbie, 
secretary  of  the  New  York  City  Art  Commis- 
sion, and  Professors  F.  J.  Goodnow,  of  Co- 
lumbia University;  John  H.  Gray,  of  the 
Northwestern  University;  John  R.  Commons, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Frank 
Parsons,  of  Boston. 

Before  beginning  it  was  decided  to  adopt  a 
very  different  method  of  investigation  from 
that  usually  followed.  In  most  cases  a  com- 
mission directs,  and,  through  its  secretaries, 
attempts  to  do  most  of  the  work  itself,  but 
the  subject  was  too  vast  and  the  interests  at 
stake  too  great  for  any  adequate  treatment  on 
this  plan.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  ex- 
perts should  be  appointed  to  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  committee.  For  electric  light, 
t^vo  experts  were  chosen  in  engineering  lines, 
two  in  accounting,  and  two  in  labor  condi- 
tions. A  similar  group  of  six  experts  were 
chosen  for  gas,  and  likewise  for  street  rail- 
ways in  Europe,  and  in  this  country  for  gas, 
electric  light,  and  water. 


It  was  found  practicable  to  use  the  same 
group  of  accountants  and  experts  in  labor 
conditions,  on  all  classes  of  plants,  and  to  some 
extent  in  other  engineering  lines,  while  in 
the  case  of  waterworks  in  America,  only  one 
engineer  was  selected,  and  all  the  American 
accounting  was  put  into  the-  hands  of  one  of 
the  strongest  firms  in  the  country,  which  has 
offices  also  in  Europe. 

The  idea  of  having  two  experts  in  most 
cases  for  every  plant  was  primarily  to  render 
possible  the  selection  of  one  expert  whose  pre- 
vious work  had  been  chiefly  or  wholly  with 
privately  owned  plants,  and  another  whose 
work  had  been  largely,  or  wholly,  with  mu- 
nicipal plants.  These  experts  were  not  chosen 
because  of  any  position  they  had  previously 
taken  on  any  of  the  subjects  under  investiga- 
tion, for  most  of  them  had  never  taken  any 
public  stand  on  those  subjects,  and  the  views 
of  some  of  them  are  still  unknown  to  the  com- 
mission. It  was  believed,  however,  that  there 
would  be  greater  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  people  in  the  final  results  reached  if  two 
engineers  or  accountants  who  had  been  in  the 
past  affiliated  with  different  points  of  view  on 
labor  and  political  conditions  were  able  to 
unite  in  replies  to  the  exhaustive  sets  of  sched- 
ules which  were  prepared  by  the  sub-commit- 
tee of  five  having  the  work  immediately  in 
charge. 

So  far  from  hindering  each  other,  the  two 
men  have  worked  nearly  twice  as  fast  in  every 
way  as  one  would  have  done  alone,  and  they 
have  substantially  agreed  thus  far  in  almost 
every  instance.  The  work  of  these  experts  was 
so  great,  however,  that,  although  it  was  begun 
in  February  and  March,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  it  will  not  be  completed,  at  least  in 
America,  until  sometime  in  September. 

Special  reports  from  three  members  of  the 
commission  were  also  provided  for.  Professor 
Gray  is  studying  American  political  condi- 
tions in  their  relation  to  public  and  private 
ownership;  Professor  Goodnow,  with  refer- 
ence to  English  political  conditions  and  their 
bearing  upon  American  problems,  and  Dr. 
Maltbie,  with  reference  to  the  history  of  legis- 
lation and  regulation  in  Great  Britain. 

Two  engineers  were  also  selected  to  make  a 
special  report  on  about  eight  municipal  and 
eight  private  electric-lighting  plants  in  cities 
of  somewhat  similar  size  in  Massachusetts, 
where  the  records  are  more  complete  and  more 
under  State  supervision  than  in  other  Ameri- 
can States. 

In  addition  to  this  work  of  investigadoii 
carried  on  at  heavy  expense  under  the 
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diate  direction  of  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ^wt  in  this  country,  Messrs.  Good- 
now,  Walton  Clark,  and  Bemis,  and  by  the 
other  two  members  in  Great  Britain,  Messrs. 
Maltbie  and  Sullivan,  it  was  arranged  for  the 
entire  Committee  of  Twenty-one  to  visit  all 
the  plants  of  Great  Britain  and  America  which 
were  selected  for  special  investigation. 

A  few  American  plants  were  thus  visited 
in  the  spring,  and  the  others  will  be  visited  in 
the  early  fall.  Fifteen  members  of  the  com- 
mission met  in  Dublin  at  the  end  of  May,  and 
between  that  time  and  July  4  visited  the 
plants  under  investigation,  and  met  some  of 
the  leading  officials  and  citizens  and  the  leaders 
in  the  British  movements  for  and  against  mu- 
nicipal operation.  Typical  plants,  usually  the 
largest  of  their  kind,  had  been  selected  for 
study.  They  consisted  of  the  private  street 
railways  of  Dublin  and  Norwich  and  the 
London  United,  and  the  municipal  plants  of 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  of  the 
London  County  Council.  An  effort  was  made 
without  success  to  include  the  Bristol  private 
tramways  in  the  comparison. 

In  electric  light  and  power,  the  private 
plants  of  New  Castle  and  three  London  bor- 
oughs were  compared  with  public  undertak- 
ings in  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
one  of  the  London  boroughs,  St.  Pancras. 
Likewise  on  gas  the  private  works  at  New 
Castle  and  Sheffield,  and  the  South  Metropol- 
itan of  London  were  compared  with  those  of 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
Leicester. 

In  this  country  there  are  no  municipal  street 
railways  to  compare  with  private  roads,  and 
in  England  there  arc  few  important  private 
waterworks  to  compare  with  those  publicly 
owned.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  omit 
waterworks  in  Great  Britain  and  street  rail- 
ways in  America,  save  as  there  might  be  data 
already  at  hand  furnished  by  the  United  States 
and  British  Governments,  the  various  railway 
commissions,  British  reports,  etc. 

Unfortunately  in  this  country  there  is  not 
much  opportunity  for  comparison  of  large  mu- 
nicipal with  large  private  lighting  plants.  The 
only  electric  light  plants  of  this  country  owned 
by  cities  of  50,000  inhabitants  last  year  were 
by  law  confined  to  the  lighting  of  streets  and 
public  buildings,  and  there  was  only  one  pub- 
lic gas  plant  in  operation  by  a  city  of  over 
50,000  inhabitants. 

English  private  companies  are  far  more 
ready  to  give  information  regarding  their  costs 
of  operation  by  items,  and  their  profits  and 
the  inventor}'  value  of  their  physical  plants, 


than  are  American  companies,  and  to  our  com- 
mission this  information  has  been  more  fully 
given,  apparently,  than  had  ever  been  done 
before.  Ever)rwhere  the  commissioners  were 
received  with  most  unexpected  courtesy  and 
good-will.  We  were  conveyed  to  the  various 
plants  we  wished  to  visit,  and  to  the  large 
industries  of  the  city  that  might  utilize  the 
output  of  plants  we  were  studying.  At 
lunches  and  other  functions  we  were  given 
full  opportunity  to  meet  with  directors  and 
officers  of  the  companies,  and  the  aldermen, 
mayors,  and  other  city  officials. 

No  effort  was  made  to  investigate  condi- 
tions on  the  Continent,  because  the  funds  at 
command  were  all  required  for  the  study  of 
English  and  American  experiments,  as  these 
arc  more  likely  to  have  a  bearing  on  American 
problems,  and  arc  much  easier  studied  in  Great 
Britain  than  on  the  Continent. 

The  question  now,  of  course,  uppermost  is. 
What  results  will  follow  this  extensive  inves- 
tigation? It  is  too  early  yet  to  tell.  In  order 
to  digest  the  information  and  present  it  for 
proper  consideration  to  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one,  a  special  committee  was  appointed 
in  London,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Walton 
Clark,  Edgar,  Parsons,  and  Bemis.  The  data 
will  not  all  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee before  the  latter  part  of  September,  and 
cannot  well  be  put  into  shape  for  the  criticism 
of  the  full  commission  for  some  time. 

Another  special  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Ingalls,  Shaw,  and  Moffett,  has  been 
given  the  important  duty  of  preparing  some 
general  recommendations  and  conclusions, 
which  naturally  will  have  to  wait  on  the 
summaries  of  the  other  committee. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  National  Civic 
Federation  for  initiating  such  a  method  of  in- 
vestigation, and  for  seeing  to  it  that  there 
were  enough  members  on  the  commission  of 
different  points  of  view,  and  familiar  with 
scientific  methods  of  investigation,  to  secure 
as  full  a  treatment  of  the  subject  as  the  money 
at  hand,  by  no  means  small  in  amount,  could 
be  reasonably  expected  to  secure.  Only  the 
resources  of  a  government  itself,  or  funds 
mounting  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  could  as  fully  survey  the  field  as  it 
would  be  desirable  to  do.  It  is  the  commis- 
sion's belief,  however,  that  enough  data  will 
be  presented  to  throw  much  light  upon  the 
problem,  which  is  daily  assuming  such  impor- 
tance in  America,  and  that  its  report  will  also 
be  welcomed  by  all  shades  of  thought  in  Eng- 
land, and  will  everywhere  advance  the  cause 
of  good  government. 
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SHOULD  THE  SHERMAN  LAW  BE   AMENDED? 


'T'HE  demand  for  amendment  of  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  law  is  based  on  the  fail- 
ure of  the  law  as  it  stands  to  discriminate 
between  trade  agreements  which  are  clearly 
injurious  to  the  public  welfare  and  those  which 
are  not  injurious.  This  distribution  is  empha- 
sized in  an  article  contributed  to  the  North 
American  Review  for  August  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  formerly  Controller  of 
Currency.  l*his,  says  Mr.  Dawes,  is  the  day 
of  the  trade  agreement.  All  over  the  country 
in  different  lines  of  business  associations  are 
being  formed  for  mutual  protection  and  for 
the  arranging  of  what  may  be  termed  the  rules 
of  trade.  Certain  agreements  in  restraint  of 
trade  really  act  to  keep  alive  competition  and 
are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  alive. 
Those  who  support  these  organizations  be- 
lieve that  most  of  the  evils  in  our  business  life 
are  the  outgrowth  of  unrestraint  and  unregu- 
lated competition.  An  agreement  among  com- 
petitors not  to  sell  below  cost  may  in  some  in- 
stances, as  Mr.  Dawes  points  out,  be  of  public 
benefit.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Dawes  contends 
that  a  trade  agreement,  whether  it  relates  to 
prices  or  otherwise,  is  not  of  necessity  crim- 
inal ;  that  it  may  have  either  a  good  or  a  bad 
purpose;  that  it  may  simply  preserve  private 
rights  and  privileges  of  trade  not  detrimental 
to  the  public,  and  that  therefore  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law  should  not  make  criminal,  as  it 
now  does,  all  agreements  in  restraint  of  trade. 
In  his  view,  it  should  no  more  assume  that  a 
trade  agreement  is  criminal  than  that  any  in- 
dividual is  guilty  before  trial.  On  the  other 
hand,  public  policy,  he  holds,  should  encourage 
any  contract  in  restraint  of  trade  which  has 
for  its  object  the  maintenance  of  high  stand- 
ards in  manufacturing  products,  the  abolition 
of  deception  in  sales,  or  the  prevention  of  un- 
due collections  of  perishable  merchandise — 
like  meats  and  fruits — at  points  where  the 
demand  cannot  possibly  equal  the  supply.  Any 
contract,  having  for  its  purpose  the  extortion 
of  an  unreasonable  price,  should  be  discounte- 
nanced. The  objections  which  Mr.  Dawes 
urges  to  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present  are 
summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs : 

(i)  As    its   prindpal    section   makes    criminal. 
without  further  defuiition,  an  agreement  in  re- 
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straint  of  trade,  it  leaves  lo  judicial  determination 
the  definition  of  the  crime,  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
defined,  but  will  only  he  defined  as  each  case 
arises.  The  business  community  is  therefore  left 
in  doubt  as  to  what  may  constitute  a  crime  under 
the  law. 

(2)  It  makes  no  distinction  between  those 
agreements  in  restraint  of  trade  which  are  bene- 
ficial to  the  public  and  those  which  are  detri- 
mental. An  agreement  among  competitors,  for  in- 
stance, to  sell  only  pure,  as  distinguished  from 
adulterated,  goods  is  presumably  as  criminal  under 
its  provisions  as  one  designed  solely  to  extort  un- 
reasonable prices. 

(3)  Being  indefinite  in  its  definition  of  the 
crime  and  introducing  into  business  an  element  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  trade  agreements,  it 
operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  scrupulous 
business  man  and  in  favor  of  the  unscrupulous 
business  man. 

(4)  The  fact  that  trade  agreements  beneficial  to 
the  puhlic,  as  well  as  those  which  are  injurious, 
may  alike  be  criminal  under  its  provisions  dis- 
courages tlie  'formation  of  good  trade  agreements 
and  encourages  the  formation  of  evil  ones.  The 
first,  because  scrupulous  men  desire  to  take^ 
risks  with  the  law;  the  second,  because 
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scrnpiiloiis  men  the  risk  of  prosecution  is  less. 
since  to  include  under  any  law  good  and  bad  acts 
as  equally  criminal  inevitably  discourages  its  en- 
forcement. 

(5)  Tbe  general  prosecution  of  our  leading 
business  men  for  that  which  may  not  be  inherently 
criminal  or  opposed  to  public  policy,  which  this 
law  makes  possible,  would  tend  to  have  one  of 
two  results — it  might  lead  them  either  to  sell  out 
their  business  as  a  whole  to  men  willing  to  take 
risks  with  the  law,  which  would  l>e  a  public  in- 
jury, or  it  might  lead  them  to  subdivide  their 
business  and  sell  it  out  to  smaller  concerns,  thus 
lessening  the  economies  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution, which  would  be  a  step  backward  in  our 
commercial  evolution  and  a  public  injury: 

(6)  The  enforcement  of  this  law,  giving,  neces- 
sarily, through  its  general  terms,  such  wide  lati- 
tude and  discretion  to  executive  officers  in  their 
right  to  proceed  against  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals, is  bound  to  create  the  appearance  at  least 
of  favoritism  in  its  application,  and  to  result  in 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  cases  aris- 
ing under  it. 

The  condition  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
the  last  paragraph  was  illustrated  in  the  recent 
cases  against  the  packers,  when  an  effort  was 
made  by  the  government  to  hold  them  crim- 
inally liable.    In  this  instance,  as  Mr.  Dawes 


looks  at  the  matter,  the  government  found 
itself  in  the  attitude  of  announcing  through 
one  department,  after  a  thorough  investigation, 
that  the  business  was  not  a  monopoly  and  that 
the  profits  were  reasonable,  and  seeking  at  the 
same  time  through  another  department  to  put 
its  ow^ners  in  jail  as  public  malefactors. 

Again,  in  such  situations  as  that  presented 
by  the  Northern  Securities  case,  Mr.  Dawes 
holds  that  the  law  as  it  stands  is  inadequate. 
Such  a  law,  in  his  opinion,  should  provide  for 
the  determination,  first,  as  to  whether  or  not, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  consolidation  of  two 
railroads  would  work  harm  or  benefit  to  the 
people  affected.  Then,  if  it  were  decided  to 
be  harmful,  the  remedy  should  be  in  the  nature 
of  an  effort  to  restore  the  former  conditions 
of  competition.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  found  to  be  not  injurious,  the  gov- 
ernment should,"  under  the  law,  sanction  it. 
As  things  are  now,  uniformity  of  action  is  not 
to  be  expected  under  a  law  which  includes  in 
its  general  condemnation  that  which  is  in- 
herently innocent  as  well  as  that  which  is 
inherently  guilty. 


HOW  TEXAS  REGULATES  HER   RAILROADS. 


npHERE  is  at  least  one  State  in  this  Union 
which  for  some  years  has  fixed  the  rates 
charged  by  its  railroads  and  has  regulated 
those  corporations  to  an  extent  unheard  of  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  After  fifteen  years 
of  regulation  by  a  railroad  commission  the 
State  of  Texas  finds  its  railroad  mileage  in- 
creasing so  rapidly  that  labor  cannot  be  found 
to  supply  the  demand  for  railroad-building, 
while  the  income  to  the  roads  themselves  has 
more  than  doubled.  Just  how  all  this  has 
come  about  is  set  forth  in  an  interesting  article 
contributed  to  the  August  Reader  (Indian- 
apolis) by  Kthel  Hutson.  The  propositions 
upon  which  the  Texans  have  based  their  rail- 
road-commission law  are  stated  by  this  writer 
as  follows : 

I.  A  corporation  is  the  creature  of  the  State; 
it  has.  tluTcforc,  no  natural  rights  as  a  person  has, 
bul  niily  such  t>rivilcgcs  as  the  State  may  give  it. 

J.  It  is  created  to  serve  the  people;  if,  instead, 
it  iu Tonus  stn^nj^  and  insolent,  and  oppresses 
thfin,  it  shnuld  be  destroyed,  not  by  violence  and 
anarchy,  but  by  the  lejijal  action  of  the  State  which 
created  it  an<l  can  revoke  its  charter. 

3.  1  he  power  which  creates  and  which  may  de- 
stroy may  also  limit ;  and  so  the  State  may.  and 
should,  control  corporate  activity  as  the  welfare  of 
the  people  dein  nids.  subject  only  to  the  constitu- 
tional limitations  which  forbid  confiscation  or  de- 
struction of  f>roperiy. 


The  effective  expression  of  these  propositions 
in  statute  law  and  the  practical  enforcement 
of  that  law  are  accredited  by  common  consent 
to  the  late  ex-Governor  James  S.  Hogg  and 
to  ex-Sei^tor  John  H.  Reagan,  who  was  the 
first  chairman  of  the  Texas  Railroad  Commis- 
sion. 

When  the  commission,  under  Judge  Rea- 
gan's chairmanship,  began  to  deal  with  the  rate 
problem,  it  found,  in  the  language  of  its  first 
report,  "  a  s>'stem  of  freight  rates  adopted  by 
the  railroad  companies  composed,  in  part,  of 
mileage  rates  for  short  distances,  and  for  longer 
distances  of  '  blanket  *  or  *  common-point ' 
rates."  and  also  found  the  rates  within  the 
State  much  higher  per  mile  than  corresponding 
rates  in  other  States.  In  attempting  to  equal- 
ize these  inequalities  and  not  at  the  same  time 
endanger  commercial  stability,  the  commission 
was  compelled  to  make  cautious  changes.  On 
the  ground  that  many  of  the  roads  were  carry- 
ing freight  at  less  than  the  published  rates,  it 
lowered  a  number  of  rates,  but  kept  the  rates, 
as  a  rule,  higher  than  the  interstate  tariff  and 
higher  than  rates  in  other  States.  It  was  con- 
ceded that  in  justice  to  the  railroads  the  rates 
in  a  sparsely  settled  country  must  be  higher 
than  in  a  country  already  settled  up  and  de- 
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cause  of  the  increase  of  murders  in  the  State." 
The  experience  of  Maine,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  Mr.  Mosby  points  out,  has  been  quite  the 
reverse  of  that  of  Iowa.  The  death  penalty  was 
aboh'shed  in  Maine  in  1876.  In  1883  it  was  re- 
enacted  for  the  crime  of  murder  alone.  In 
1885,  just  two  years  later,  the  Governor  of 
Maine  in  his  message,  referring  to  the  death 
penalty,  remarked  that  there  had  been  "  an 
unusual  number  of  cold-blooded  murders  with- 
in the  State  during  the  two  years  last  passed," 
and  that  the  change  in  the  law  relating  to 
murder  had  not  offered  the  protection  antici- 
pated. Two  years  later,  in  1887,  the  death 
penalty  was  again  abolished,  and  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  of  that  State  is  said  to  be  so 
strongly  against  capital  punishment  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  reestablished. 

After  showing  that  the  general  tendency  of 
American  legislation  has  for  some  time  past 
been  against  capital  punishment,  Mr.  Mosby 
points  out  certain  fallacies  in  the  argument  of 
those  who  lay  great  stress  upon  the  severity 
of  punishment.  There  are  many  individual 
factors  of  crime,  none  of  which,  he  contends, 
can  be  shown  to  come  within  the  power  and 
scope  of  the  penal  code.  For  example,  stu- 
dents of  criminology  know  that  homicidal 
tendendes  are  more  frequent  in  warm  climates. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  more  than  90 
per  cent,  of  the  criminals  come  from  the 
cities.  W.  D-  Morrison,  in  his  work  on  • 
"  Crime  and  Its  Causes,"  says  that  London, 
\%ith  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales,  furnishes  one-third  of  the  in- 
dictable crimes. 

Society,  according  to  Mr.  Mosby,  can  have 
but  two  rational  objects  in  capital  punishment. 
One  is  to  protect  itself  from  the  individual 


malefactor.  This  object  can  be  conserved  as 
well,  and  to  greater  profit,  by  life  imprison- 
ment. The  sole  remaining  object  is  to  deter 
others  by  the  example.  This  it  has  not  done, 
and  this  is  proven,  not  only  by  the  prevalence 
of  capital  crimes  where  capital  punishment 
prevails,  but  by  the  fact  that  where  capital 
punishment  does  not  exist  the  so-called  capital 
crimes  are  not  more  frequent.  So  the  death 
penalty  has  been  totally  abolished  in  five  of  the 
American  States,  in  seventeen  of  the  twenty- 
two  cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  Holland,  Rou- 
mania,  and  Portugal,  and  practically  in  Bel- 
gium and  Italy. 

In  Mr.  Mosby 's  view,  the  case  against  capi- 
tal punishment  is  made  when  it  is  shown  sim- 
ply that  it  is  unnecessary.  "  It  is  coming  to 
be  understood  that  the  majority  of  human 
beings  do  not  refrain  from  the  commission  of 
capital  crimes  merely  through  fear  of  being 
hanged.  Every  person  who  commits  a  capital 
crime  knows  that,  in  States  maintaining  capi- 
tal punishment,  the  death  penalty  is  affixed  to 
that  crime.  From  a  personal  study  of  more 
than  two  thousand  cases,  I  am  convinced  that 
most  crimes  are  committed  by  persons  who 
either  ( i )  expect  to  escape  all  punishment,  or 
(2)  who,  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  are 
regardless  of  all  punishment,  or  (3)  who  are 
governed  by  cosmic,  social,  or  individual  fac- 
tors which  render  the  prospect  of  punishment 
inoperative  as  a  deterrent  agency  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  the  crime." 

As  to  the  justification  of  capital  punishment 
on  the  ground  of  retaliation  and  vindictive 
punishment,  according  to  the  Mosaic  principle 
of  "  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  this 
conception  of  justice  is  no  longer  recognized 
in  our  civil  law. 


THE  OLDEST  FIXED  DATE  IN  HISTORY. 


fJISTORIANS  of  the  Hebrew  people 
were  formerly  troubled  by  the  haunt- 
ing possibility  that  contemporary  sources  of 
knowledge  outside  of  Holy  Writ  might  some 
day  disclose  a  remoter  era  in  the  career  of 
man  than  the  chronology  supposably  obtain- 
able from  the  Old  Testament  would  permit. 
All  such  fears  long  ago  disappeared,  not  be- 
cause the  dreaded  data  have  not  been  forth- 
coming, but  because  the  Old  Testament  does 
not  otkr  any  basis  for  a  calculation  of  the 
age  of  man  on  the  earth.  In  an  article  in  the 
BiHical  World,  Dr.  James  H.  Breasted,  pro- 
fcHor  of  Egyptology  in  the  University  of  Chi- 


cago, recounts  how  the  oldest  fixed  date  in 
history  was  determined.  In  the  first  place,  he 
reminds  us : 

Anthropologicar  studies  have  long  since  demon- 
strated the  enormous  antiquity  of  man.  The 
dates,  however,  with  which  the  anthropologist, 
operating  in  conjunction  with  the  geologist,  deals 
necessarily  cannot  be  fixed,  but  move  within  the 
widest  limits.  It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to  study 
briefly  the  state  of  the  case  from  the  historical 
archaeologist's  point  of  view.  Recently  ascertained 
data  make  such  a  statement  of  especial  interest  at 
this  time.  The  data  to  which  we  refer  arc  con- 
fined to  the  civilization  of  the  Nil&jrall^. 
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ifij^  to  '•li/iijfiaf''  til*'  '■/''♦arian   'no*  t^ 
!i;iy   »''li^ioij^y    i'l'*;*   <fom   »h«'if  v  hoiaHt.f    pr^/- 

iinw  ill  lirr  V  iMHih.  'I  liiH  inn  h  intT'^tin;?. 
not  only  Im'«  jiijv  it  iS  In  op(K;sifion  to  tli**  cur- 
M'fil  (»f  t)ifHi(')it  prf<iofiiinatin;r.  or  trriflin'^  to 
pif'iloiiiiii;ii<',  in  tin*  rr,t  of  ()n'u\n\tH\  Kurojy, 
Init  Im'i  ;iiim'  it  I'l  fnirnilly  ron(r<l«*r|  that  the 
iiK'llioili  ii'iril  in  Prussian  primary  xhools  are 
miprrioi  tr»  ihosr  in  use  elsevvliere.  However 
etttnii(',  the  oti^arn'/ation  of  the  i^russian  pri- 
unu\  %<  hnoN  may  he,  they  are  always  (accord- 
itiK  to  a  writer  in  the  Ri^puhlifiur  Fran^aise, 
I'aii^)  a  piesentation  of  the  principle  that 
eilm  atinn  is  salutary  only  as  lon^  as  it  is  as- 
scM  intecl  with  the  ruling  idea  of  active  relij^ious 
mnrulity.  More  than  that,  he  continues,  the 
Piussiati  school  does  not  confine  itself  to  a 
ceiiain  amount  of  reh^i<ius  instruction  j^iven 
lit  ceitain  hours,  instruction  embracinj^  the 
ntiist  essential  teai\ires  of  the  OKI  and  the  New 
Testaments,  the  history  of  the  Reformation 
and  of  the  develi»pment  of  the  evangelical 
stale,  Luther's  catechism,  and  a  word-for-word 
lecitatitm  t»f  Hihie  texts.  All  that  would  be 
c«tnsidered  ttMJ  much  in  the  majority  of  coun- 
tiies,  hut  in  Prussia  the  whole  system  of  educa- 
tion is  impregnated  with  the  relijrious  spirit  in 
its  lullrst  expansion  anil  in  all  its  dejjrees. 

In  the  ov.u^scIiimI  soIu>«>Is  the  teachers  impress 
il  ujvMi  ihe  niinvls  ot  their  pupils  that  to  teach  ro- 
I J5UM1  i>  M\  inicural  |Mrt  ot  the  duty  of  the  schtH-*!- 
ie.\**her  Uet'oro  a  ivMohor  is  quahtied  for  sohiH>l- 
icu^V.nij:  ho  nuiM  pri^Vs^i  siMiie  form  oi  relijrioii. 
v'hi'.J.io'.i  tH*iM)»;in»;  ti^  f.nnihcs  pretVrrin*:  tho  ro- 
'i^'.^^M  »^t  :lu'  S:,):o  ,i;:ouil  the  cvaiijiclioal  schi^^U. 
v*,i;h^'':^*<  ,;:v?  Jows  .iro  "^ciMratod:  the  Jew  has  hi-? 
*^\\?^  v^-V.\»\  ,v•^!  the  O.tholio  h.is  his.  The  loac'iors 
xrc  e-.tVi-:  vV,:1'.i^:k*<.  Jews,  or  rrote>iams.  as  the 
x\iv,*  ''v-.x  r\\,.*  :o  111  x.^'v.e  jMrts  of  The  Ovnmiry. — 
^'».^;aV'>     V   Wi'v^orTi    rr;'.<SM   .t.tJ.   the   ]'»rovinoe   of 

e \ ,; V. ji c  ■  0 .-. .  \  -. '.:  oV. A TX o  of  <,\; ;v 


\\  rT.:c<:Av.:< 


/hero  ^re 
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t.>T  :hr  oh.\".rrv.  o:  :hi*  rro:c>M:*:>  v:-<>i":":::::i: 

te/oV^T^  f.  T  1i:n  v'v\-rv:v  A*  T'  :;r^:,i*i:<  .;::^.■^^! 
,^e  i"x,i*.Vi""  OA*  ^«:>,x^  s  \  vcw  *,.\\  •.•.^:  -.v.-^i- '. 
V\  :**.*'  rTT.  ■>  o!  V  .v*xi'r>  '•  \ ?<  ..■'.:  N.-.v   •-.     '.  *'■- 

o.^'*:rvv  .V    -  :V..:^"^:..-  :.  v\.:" .    .:    .  -   \^  -    — '  " 

1  Vt  .'."iC     tT*. '*':':''    :^  r    T  "i"' .'  :.•  -^    vV'" '  i'^>  .  ■ '        *     -    >      "  ■  ■ 

•oT^:\.  :**f  r.v-N,*-^:*  **>  .-.  •  i:"^:  t.^  -  -;  '  -. 
rrl^ii'JOKS  ■'*.*■:  **.?*■*!  ,v  —  -"v:— ,-J^^.v':  "V.  >  «  "■*- 
h|iii>«  ■4>c  w>*  ".A*  c.vv.  *.T-  :^f  .'  •  *■-:  " 
Ami  ipsMYf  xV  v^vserv--^  r^.crsivv  .- ..-  "c 
Ihcm  with  \^\  tV  V:^^f?s  .'^i  :^f  rM-.-^':.v    rr- 


'.*:■'.  '  .  '.'  -i  h."  \'r.*:  'r--eritial  belief  of  all  the  differ- 
:r.;5  /'roVr-'-ir.:  Vyiie*  >  ver>-  approximately  simi- 
ir  '.'r.^iTt  :-  !:::!e  or  no  frirtion,  no  war  to  the 
'i'Ath.  r.y/r.'.r.z  I:ke  the  hiitemess  between  radically 

The  communes  pay  the  expenses  of  the  pri- 
mary* schriols.  The  direction  or  superintend- 
ence of  the  schools  is  intrusted  to  a  special 
bureau,  called  the  School  Committee,  answer- 
able to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
It  is  composed  of  members  of  the  parish  coun- 
cil, of  a  council  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  and 
of  elected  members  of  the  Communal  Coundl. 
who  select  a  certain  number  of  colleagues 
among  people  of  competent  educational  equip- 
ment. Each  council  contains  a  Protestant 
pastor,  a  Catholic  priest,  and  (if  there  are 
more  than  twenty  Jewish  children  in  the 
school )  a  rabbi.  Each  school  is  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  three  very  active  district  inspectors, 
who  have  a  right  to  be  present  at  all  the  meet- 
ings of  the  school.  In  some  districts  several 
of  the  members  are  women. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  law  just  passed  to 
cover  the  primary  sch(K>ls  of  Prussia. — passed,  wc 
may  say,  in  a  spirit  essent-ally  differing  from  that 
animating  the  English,  French,  and  Belgians. 
Considerable  opposition  to  the  law  has  been  made 
by  the  Radicals  of  the  landtag,  but  it  will  lie  a 
louK  time  before  there  can  be  any  real  change  of 
method  in  running  the  schtx>ls  or  in  the  expression 
of  the  Prussian  cler-cal  conception  of  the  ha'^is  of 
all  instnictif»n.  **  The  Fear  of  G^xl  Is  the  Begin- 
ning of  Wisdom."  A  good  many  protestations 
have  heen  made  by  the  SiKialists,  but  the  nation 
has  paid  little  attention  to  them,  and  in  no  event 
could  they  have  any  immediate  result. 

Taken  all  in  all.  says  this  writer,  in  conclu- 
sion, however  clear  it  is  to  the  people  that  the 
government  is  inflexibly  determined  to  impress 
prin^ar)  instruction  with  a  religious  character, 
the  general  feeling  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
things  just  as  they  are.  because,  no  matter 
what  a  man's  religious  preuidices  are,  they 
have  the  sanction  and  the  atfinr.ation  of  the 
Kaiser  and  his  ;;o\  emmenr. 

1:  is  a  -  'i  f  vi*".  y  r\T."cT.  I:  >  rot  a  qnes- 
:•  ::  .!  •".T- •-:■■:•»:  ,\  v  ;\-.;v  n  f  i  y  -.ir.*:  man  im- 
Vr.c.-.  w '.:*".  :*c  -c-sc  ri  >.•>  :-*r  ;*'*TAer:  ii  is  a 
.  ;-:  ■'  'f  :"'i  >:-.:c:  .  f  r*.  -  :  . :  :'-^  wr.rle  nation. 
'.:  '-..-  '-,1-  >..:.-.  :-■.:  Gi— ^,i-:>  f  ".  w*  »here  the 
N..  -i*  ':...*> — wt  '  "S"  ^"i  i  ■^es.  ^ -::.  i>  *h<  is  in 
-. .:■'.   -.*  •.     *•  —     >.v  l!<^  tvor:-:evf'.  it  doe* 


Par:;aTr)ent  and  S^ctAriJin  Schools. 

T  :  r.-.i.v.:  -  r  .'  -fv^rrr.-.  aj-re^ted  b»y  the 
.  >- .:-  1  ,v,-:.:^  s  .-.^r'.A'r'i  S  Theodor 
—r .  -rt  t:  r;-  .-r  t"*?  Re^*:r.  \r.-::w.  to  be 
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early  nineties,  excited  the  indignant 
ion  of  the  culture  and  liberalism  of 
,  and  was  overwhelmed  by  the  deter- 
protest  of  the  universities.  In  a  sipied 
in  his  paper,  under  the  title,  "  All's  ill 
ds  ill  "  {Ende  schlccht,  alles  schlecht)  ^ 
tinguished  journalist  draws  from  this 
the  Landtag  a  moral  of  far-reaching 
ions,  the  essential  nature  of  that  body, 
he  declares,  must  be  radically  altered, 
irth  is  very  severe  on  what  he  calls  the 
:ratic  trend  of  the  Landtag.  His  article 
irt,  as  follows: 

annot  gather  fijjs  from  thistles.  We  cannot 
frc»m  a  Parhament  of  the  privileged  legis- 
.'hirh  will  do  justice  to  the  interests  of  the 

The  Prussian  parliament  of  three  classes 
It  wherein  the  economic  parasites  of  the 
ive  the  mastery,  and  the  maintenance  of 
5ter>'  is  pr)ssil)le  only  by  the  exercise  of  the 
.  injustice.  The  Prussian  parliament  of 
asses  is  one  of  the  most  immoral  instiiu- 

national  life  to  be  found  upon  our  globe. 
TOWS  increasingly  so  with  every  year.  For 
ery  year  the  incongruity  between  national 
laiice  and  national  privileges  becomes 
;  with  every  year  the  significance  of  those 
f  the  population  which  are  partly  not  rep- 
1  at  all  in  the  Prussian  Chaml>er  of  Depu- 
tly  ver\'  inadequately  so.  increases  as  com- 
>  those  wielders  of  traditional  power  whose 

value  is,  absolutely  as  well  as  relatively. 

sinking.     With  every  year,  too,  therefore, 


DR.    THEOnOR    BARTH. 
(Editor  of  the  Berlin  yation.) 

the  surface  which  this  Parliament  of  three  classes 
hares  to  criticism  becomes  broader. 


THE   CAUSE  OF  THE  SAN   FRANCISCO    EARTHQUAKE. 


CH  has  been  written  and  published  con- 
cerning the  general  character  of  the 
nia  earthquake  of  April  i8  last. 
nt  Jordan's  explanation  of  the  havoc 
It  at  Stanford  University  was  sum- 
i  in  the  June  number  of  the  Review  of 
^'S,  on  page  709.  It  is  well  understood, 
»ident  Jordan  and  others  have  pointed 
at  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  was 
by  a  new  slip  on  the  plane  of  an  old 
"  which  had  been  recognized  for  a  long 
e  in  California.  In  the  August  number 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  Mr.  G.  K. 
:,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
itributes  the  results  of  a  scientific  inves- 
I  of  the  earthquake,  made  under  the 
s  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  Cali- 
Earthquakc  Investigation  Commission. 
Gilbert  points  out  that  there  is  asso- 
with  this  California  **  fault  "  a  belt  of 
r  topography,  differing  from  the  ordi- 
ipographic  expression  of  the  country,  in 
any  of  its  features  are  directly  due  to 
tion,    instead  of  being  the  product  of 


erosion  by  rains  and  streams.  For  example, 
this  belt  is  characterized  by  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  long  lines  of  very  straight 
cliifs,  as  well  as  by  the  occurrence  of 
ponds  or  lakes  in  straight  rows.  The 
tendency  of  erosion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to 
break  up  such  cliffs  into  a  series  of  spurs  and 
valleys,  and  to  obliterate  the  lakes  by  cutting 
down  their  outlets  or  filling  their  basins  with 
sediment.  This  "  fault  "  line  of  straight  cliffs 
and  straight  rows  of  lakes  had  been  recognized 
by  California  geologists  for  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral hundred  miles.  After  the  earthquake  of 
April  18,  geologists  began  to  explore  this  line 
for  evidence  of  new  **  faulting,"  and  such  evi- 
dence was  by  no  means  lacking.  The  accom- 
panying map  represents  the  line  along  which 
the  recent  change  occurred.  From  a  point  a 
few  miles  southwest  of  Hollister  it  runs  north- 
westw^ard  in  a  series  of  valleys  below  low 
mountain  ridges  to  the  Mussel  Rock,  ten  miles 
south  of  the  Golden  Gate;  thence  northwest- 
ward and  northward  it  follows  the  general 
coast    line,    alternately   traversing   land   and 
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horizontal.  As  explained  by  Mr.  Gilbert, 
if  one  thinks  of  the  land  to  the  east  of  the 
crack  as  stationary,  then  the  change  may  be 
described  as  a  northward  movement  of  the 
land  west  of  the  crack ;  if  the  land  to  the  west 
be  thought  of  as  stationary,  then  the  land  to 
the  eastward  moved  toward  the  south.  It  is 
probable  that  both  cracks  shared  in  the  move- 
ment, the  eastern  shifting  toward  the  south 
and  the  western  toward  the  north. 


REMARKABLE 


TRACES     OF 
"  FAULT.' 


THE     CALIFORNLA 


Wherever  a  fence,  road,  row  of  trees,  or 
other  artificial  feature  following  a  straight  line 
was  intersected  by  the  "  fault,"  its  separated 
parts  were  offset,  and  an  opportunity  thus  af- 
forded for  measuring  the  amount  of  change. 
Mr.  Gilbert  states  that  the  measurements 
ranged  in  the  main  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  and 
had  an  average  of  about  ten  feet.  At  one  place 
a  road  was  offset  twent>'  feet,  but  in  this  case 
the  underlying  ground  was  wet  alluvium,  and 
part  of  this  movement  may  have  been  due  to 


MAP     SHOWING  .  THE     POSI- 
TION   OF    THE    "  FAULT  " 
WHICH  CAUSED  THE 
EARTHQUAKE. 

water.  The  farthest 
point  as  yet  definitely 
located  is  at  Point  Del- 
gada,  but  Mr.  Gilbert 
thinks  that  the  intensity 
of  the  shock  at  the  towns 
of  Petrolia  and  Fern- 
dale  probably  indicates 
the  close  proximity'  of 
the  **  fault "  and  war- 
rants the  statement  that 
its  full  length  is  not  less 
than  three  hundred 
miles. 

Along  this  line  there 
was  a  differential  move- 
ment and  permanent  dis- 
placement of  the  rock 
and  earth  on  two  sides 
of  a  vertical  crack.  The 
principal  d isplacement 
was    not    vertical,    but 


FENCE,    PREVIOUSLY    CONTINUOUS    AND    STRAIGHT,    BROKEN  AND  PARTED 
HV  THE  EARTHQUAKE    "  FAULT." 
(The  oflTset.  as  shown  in  the  picture,  is  8%  feet.       The  line  of  fault.  conceftM 
by  the  grass,  crosses  the  ground  from  left  to  right,  touching  both  disscrcrfd 
ends  of  the  fence.) 
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the  flowing  of  the  soft  material.  It  seems  that 
there  was  also  some  vertical  change,  but  Mr. 
(jilbert  states  that  this  was  not  ever>' where  in 
the  same  direction  and  that  its  amount  was 
comparatively  small.  At  many  points  the  land 
west  of  the  "  fault "  appears  to  have  risen  one 
or  two  feet,  as  compared  with  the  land  to  the 
cast. 


SAN     FFLXNCISCO 


BENEFITS 
STUDIES. 


BY    EARTHQUAKE 


It  is  probable  that  the  various  earthquake 
studies  now  being  prosecuted  in  California  will 
have  important  practical  results,  leading,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  to  the  construction  of  safer  build- 
ings In  all  parts  of  the  country  especially  liable 
to  earthquakes.  In  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
the  underlying  formations  include  several  dis- 


tinctive types.  A  study  is  now  being  made  of 
the  relations  of  the  several  formations  to  earth- 
quake injur>'.  As  the  result  of  this  a  map  of 
the  city  will  be  made,  showing  the  relation  of 
the  isoseismals,  or  lines  marking  grades  of  in- 
tensit>',  to  tracts  of  solid  rock,  to  tracts  of 
dune  sand  in  its  natural  position,  to  upland 
hollows  partially  filled  by  grading,  and  to  old 
swamps,  lagoons,  and  tidal  marshes  that  have 
been  converted  into  dry  land  by  artificial  de- 
posits. Such  a  map  would  show  future 
builders  in  what  areas  exceptional  precautions 
should  be  taken.  It  is  also  hoped  that  some 
light  can  be  thrown  by  the  researches  of  this 
commission  on  San  Francisco's  earthquake  out- 
look. At  any  rate,  the  information  gathered 
by  the  commission  will  be  useful  in  considering 
the  whole  problem  of  reconstructing  the  cit>'. 


RI'XOVERIXG  THE   PLEASURE   GALLEY   OF  TIBERIUS  CAESAR. 


D  URIED  under  the  waters  of  Lake  Nemi,  a 
beautiful  Sheet  of  water  in  the  Alban 
Mountains,  about  seventeen  miles  southeast  of 
Rome,  lie  two  pleasure  galleys,  which  belonged 
to  the  Roman  Emperors  Tiberius  and  Cali- 
gula, and  which  contain  art  treasures  that 
have  been  coveted  for  five  hundred  years.  It 
was  Julius  Caesar  who  first  hit  upon  Lake 
Nemi  as  a  summer  resort;  for  on  its  banks  he 
built  a  villa,  splendid  in  those  days,  but  later 
far  outdone  in  brilliancy  by  the  floating  resi- 
dences of  his  successors. 

From  pamphlets  which  have  been  published 
by  Prof,  Emilio  Giuria  and  Signor  Eliseo 
Borghi,  it  seems  that  Leon  Alberti,  an  archi- 
tect, made  some  attempts  in  the  fifteenth 
century  to  recover  the  treasures  buried  in  the 
lake.  A  hundred  years  later  a  fairly  sys- 
tematic exploration  of  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
\\  as  undertaken  by  De  Marchi,  a  French  engi- 
neer, who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  have 
made  a  fairly  thorough  survey  for  that  day. 
He  made  a  few  drawings  of  the  probable  ap- 
pearance of  Caligula's  galley  as  he  conceived 
it,  and  from  his  designs  a  Flemish  engraver 
prepared  what  he  conceived  to  be  its  original 
appearance.  An  article  in  die  Scientific  Amer- 
ican gives  the  substance  of  these  pamphlets, 
and  we  quote  from  this  article : 

Although  stray  relics  were  found  now  and 
then,  no  further  systematic  efrort  was  made  to 
rt-covcr  the  conten[ts  of  the  old  hulks  until  Signor 
Eliseo  Borghi  came  upon  the  scene  in  1S95. 
Divers  were  engaged,  and  the  two  gallays  located, 
measured,  and  carefully  examined.  From  both. 
bronzes,  pieces  of  wood,  anchors,  and  ornaments 


of  all  kinds  were  collected.  Of  the  two  vessels, 
the  larger  measures  about  230  feet  in  length  and 
80  feet  in  beam,  the  smaller  200  feet  in  length  by 
65  feet  in  beam.  It  is  because  of  their  unusual 
size  (war  galleys  were  much  smaller)  that  the 
vessels,  it  is  inferred,  must  have  been  used  as 
pleasure  barges. 

From   the   investigations  of  the  divers  we 
may  glean  much  about  the  construction  of  the 


/•>.•»/!  the  iidentijic  winter ican. 

THE  GALLEY   OF   TIBERIUS   CESAR. 

(As  It  probably  appeured  when  afloat  on  Lake  NemL) 
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vessels,  even  though  we  may  not  be  able  to 
present  an  absolutely  accurate  restoration. 

Some  of  the  wood  which  was  used  was  soft, 
and  some  hard  and  resinous.  The  soft  wood,  em- 
ployed mainly  for  sheathing  and  deck  planking,  is 
white  pine.  hewn,  no  doubt,  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Nemi.  The  harder  wcKid  is  either  red 
pine  or  larix.  just  which  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine, because  decomposition  has  set  in.  Oak 
pins  were  employed  to  hold  down  the  planking. 
In  sheathing  the  vessels  the  planks  were  placed 
edge  to  edge  and  joined  by  wedges.  As  the 
planks  swelled,  the  edges  formed  a  tight  joint. 
Long  copper  nails  were  driven  through  the 
planks  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  feet,  the  nails 
passing  through  one  plank  down  to  the  next,  and 
the  succeeding  nail  being  driven  through  the  sec- 
ond plank  to  the  third.  Short  copper  nails  held 
the  planks  themselves  to  the  beams  of  the  frame- 
work. To  render  the  hull  particularly  stanch,  an 
outside  layer  of  hard  plaster  was  employed,  upon 
which  a  woven  fabric  was  laid.  Then  came  the 
alx>ve-mcnti()ned  sheathing  of  lead  plates  held  by 
flat-headed  nails  two  inches  long.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  beams  of  the  framework  is  often  in- 
genious. A  beam  was  sometimes  formed  of  a 
single  piece,  and  in  other  cases  of  two  superposed 
pieces  nailed  together.  In  order  to  form  a  long 
beam,  two  pieces  were  sometimes  placed  together 
with  a  lap  joint,  and  the  whole  fastened  by  three 
large  copper  nails.  The  deck  flooring  was  made 
of  planks  nailed  to  the  beams.  A  method  of 
joinmg  the  planks  by  keys  was  also  employed,  the 
keys   running   in   two   rows   alongside  the  beam. 


Although  mostly  copper  nails  were  found,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  nails  of  iron  were  also  employed. 
At  all  events,  one  of  iron  was  found;  the  others 
(unless  they  are  still  undiscovered)  have  prob- 
ably rusted  away.  The  copper  nails  range  in 
length  from  twenty  inches  to  one  inch ;  the  larger 
may  more  properly  be  called  spikes.  In  driving 
these  soft  copper  nails  it  not  infrequently  hap- 
pened that  a  knot  or  other  obstacle  was  encoun- 
tered. The  result  was  that  they  curled  into  the 
form  of  a  spiral. 

In  order  to  recover  these  ancient  vessels, 
many  projects  have  been  proposed.  It  is  obvi- 
ously impossible  to  raise  the  (Crumbling  hulls 
bodily.  Therefore,  Professor  Malfatti  has 
suggested  the  draining  of  the  entire  lake  by 
means  of  a  tunnel.  Professor  Giuria,  how- 
ever, has  suggested  the  use  of  the  old  Roman 
outlet.  According  to  Malfatti*s  scheme,  the 
vAley  of  Ariccia  would  be  partially  flooded. 
According  to  Giuria's  scheme,  the  water  will 
be  piped  across  the  valley  of  Ariccia,  and  will 
be  made  to  drive  an  electric  plant.  If  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  is  ever  exposed,  the  bodily 
removal  of  the  two  old  galleys  will  present 
considerable  difficult5\  Professor  Giuria  has 
suggested  the  use  of  iron  cradles  built  around 
the  barges,  upon  which  cradles  the  barges  will 
be  pulled  out  upon  tracks.  A  number  of  Italian 
engineers  are  interested  in  the  scheme. 


THE  NEW  ITALIAN  NOVEL  PROHIBITED  BY  THE   CHURCH. 


T  T  is  many  years  since  religious  Italy  has 
been  so  stirred  as  it  has  been  during  the 
past  few  months  by  the  publication  of  An- 
tonio Fogazzaro*s  now  famous  novel,  **  II 
Santo," — **  The  Saint  " — and  its  addition  to 
the  "  Inde.x  librorum  prohibitorum."  Since 
its  publication,  last  summer,  this  novel  has  been 
the  theme  of  almost  endless  discussion,  which 
has  spread  far  beyond  the  borders  of  Italy.  It 
was  not  the  first  work  of  this  talented  Italian 
Senator  and  devout  Roman  Catholic,  who  is 
one  of  the  three  representative  figures  of  mod; 
crn  Italian  literature,  sharing  this  honor  with 
d'Annunzio  and  Carducci.  His  novels,  "  II 
Mistero  del  Poeta,"  "  Piccolo  Mondo  An- 
tico,"  and  "  Piccolo  Mondo  Moderno,"  are 
ver>'  popular  in  Italy.  Signor  Fogazzaro  is  a 
devout  and  loyal  Roman  Catholic,  but  stands 
with  the  reform  movement  in  the  Church.  He 
has  been  called  "  a  poet  of  the  ideal  "  and  "  a 
knight  of  the  spirit."  TTie  theme  of  "The 
Saint "  is  the  fate  of  a  devout  and  zealous 
Roman  Catholic,  who  undertakes  reform 
within  the  Church  and  encounters  the  cruel 
opposition  of  the  hierarchy.     William  Roscoe 


Thayer,  in  a  long  study  in  the  August  North 
American,  gives  the  following  summary  of  the 
book:* 

Piero  Maironi,  a  man  of  the  world,  cultivated 
far  beyond  his  kind,  after  having  had  a  vehement 
love-affair,  is  stricken  with  remorse,  **  experiences 
religion,"  becomes  penitent,  is  hlled  with  a  strange 
zeal — an  ineffa!)le  comfort — and  devotes  himself, 
body,  heart,  and  soul  to  the  worship  of  God  and 
the  succor  of  his  fellow-men.  As  Benedetto,  the 
lay  brother,  he  serves  the  peasant  populations 
among  the  Sabine  hills,  or  moves  on  his  errands 
of  hope  and  mercy  among  the  poor  of  Rome. 
Everybody  recognizes  him  as  a  holy  man — "a 
saint."  Perhaps,  if  he  had  restricted  himself  to 
taking  only  soup  or  simple  medicines  to  the  hun- 
gry and  sick,  he  would  have  been  unmolested  in 
his  philanthropy;  but.  after  his  conversion,  he  had 
devoured  the  Scriptures  and  studied  the  books  of 
the  Fathers,  until  the  spirit  of  the  early,  simple, 
untheological  Church  had  poured  into  him.  It 
brought  a  message  the  truth  of  which  so  stirred 
him  that  he  crmld  not  rest  until  he  imparted  it  to 
his  fellows.  Tie  pre.iched  righteousness, — the  su- 
premacy f)f  conduct  over  ritual;  love  as  the  test 

•An  KnsrllBh  oilltlon  of  •  Tho  Saint."  to  which  Mr. 
ThayiT  hafl  written  nn  Introduction  covering  the  sime 

P)lnts  AH  In  thlfl  article,  hna  liiat  beon  brought  oat  by 
ntnaniR.  Tho  translation  rlirhti*  were  armnged  for 
before  the  work  waa  nut  on  the  Index.  M.  Frlchtrd- 
Agnette  Is  the  translator. 
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life;  bpt  always  with  full  acknowledge 
mcnt  ofjhttfer  Church  as  the  way  of  salvatioiii 
Indeed,  fte  sfeems  to  doubt  neither  the  imprcg- 
fiabUily  of  tbe  foundation?^  of  CKristtanitj%  nor  the 
vaJidity  of  the  Petrine  corner-stone;  taking  these 
for  granted,  he  atnr^  to  live  the  Christian  life  in 
rvery  mX,  m  every  thought.  The  superstructure — 
the  practices  of  the  Catholtc  Church  to-day,  the 
faiUires  and  sin  of  clerical  society,  the  rigid  ec- 
clesia^liciMn — iha-ie  he  must,  in  loyalty  to  funda- 
menul  truths,  criticise,  and,  if  need  be,  condemn, 
wl^erc  ihcy  interfere  with  the  exerci^^e  of  pure 
religion.  But  Benetlelto  engages  very  little  in  con- 
troversy; his  mcihotl  is  to  glorify  the  good,  sure 
that  I  he  giX>d  requires  only  to  be  revealed  in  all 
its  iirinty  and  charm  in  order  to  draw  irresistibly 
itself  souls  that,  for  lack  of  vision,  have  been 
irsuing  the  mediocre  or  the  bad.  Yet  these  tit- 
feranccs,  so  natural  to  Benedetto,  awaken  the  sus- 
fticiotis  of  Im  superiors,  who — we  cannot  say  with- 
otif  cause — scent  heresy  in  them.  Good  #orks. 
righteous  conduct— what  are  these  in  comparison 
with  bliiul  subscription  to  orthodox  formulas  ? 
Benedetto  is  persecuted,  not  by  an  obviously  brutal 
or  sanginnary  persecution,— although  it  might 
have  cotne  to  that  except  Cor  a  eatastrophe  of 
another  son,^ — but  by  the  very  finesse  of  perse- 
cution The  sagacious  politicians  of  the  Vatican, 
inheriiors  of  the  accumulated  craft  of  a  thousand 
Ears,  know  to*j  much  to  break  a  buttert^y  on  a 
lieel.  to  make  a  martyr  of  an  inconvenient  per- 
hom  they  can  he  rid  of  quietly.  Therein  lies 
:cdy  of  Benedetto*s  experience,  so  far  as  we 
him.  or  as  he  thought  himself,  an  instrn- 
rocnt  for  the  regeneration  of  ihe  Church. 

\VTiat  wc  sec  of  Si^or  Fogazzaro  from  his 
book,  Mr.  Thayer  declares  is  that 

he  «s  an  evolutionist;  he  rei^pects  the  higher  criti- 
cisnt :  he  knows  that  religions,  like  states  and 
sr  ntntions,  have  their  birth  and  growth 

ai  !4e  decay.     So  Catholicism  must  take  its 

coiir-:  in  ihe  hunj^n  circuit,  and  expect  sooner  or 
later  to  pass  away.  This  would  be  the  natural  de- 
dyctioft  T-  '^-^-^w  from  the  premise  of  evolution. 
Signor  ro,  however,  does  not  draw  it.    He 

c<mcer.  :  1  athohcism  contains  a  final  deposit 

of  iruth  which  can  neither  be  superseded,  wasted, 
nor  destroyed.  **  ily  friends,"  says  Benedetto, 
•ymi  say,  *  Wc  have  reposed  in  the  shade  of  this 
Irec.  bwt  now  its  bark  cracks  and  dries;  the  tree 
Will  d:e ;  let  us  go  in  search  of  other  shade.'  The 
tree  wiJI  not  die.  If  you  had  ears,  you  would  hear 
the  movement  of  the  mvf  bark  forming,  which 
will  ii3vc  its  pericid  of  life,  will  crack,  will  dry  in 
it*  turn,  lieeause  another  bark  shall  replace  it. 
The  iyc«  does  not  die,  the  tree  grows/' 

As  a  work  of  art,  **  The  Saint/*  Mr.  Thayer 
believes,  is  worthy  of  the  higiiest  praise* 

^1  F'  j'ish  we  have  only  "  John  Inglesant  '*  and 
r'   ^    't  '  rsniere  "  to  compare  it  wnth  ;  but  such  a 
though  obviously  imperfect,  shows  at 
i^^ily  *"  The  Saint  "  surpasses  them  both, 
by  the  greater  significance  of  its  cen- 
liut  by  its  subtler  psychology,  its  wider 
T  various  contacts  with  life.    Bene- 
is  a  new  character  in  fiction,  a 
Frnncis  and  Dr.  Dol linger,  a  man 
T^xnce,    a    medieval    in    faith 
uier  than   the  way   in   which 
i/jE^ro  depicts  his  zeal,  his  ecstasies,  his 
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SrKATOft  ANTONIU   Ft;jlAZZA«0* 
<  Author  of  "  11  8iimo/') 

visions,  his  depressions,  his  doubts;  shows  the 
physical  and  mental  reactions :  gives  us,  in  a  word, 
a  study  in  religious  morbid  psychology— for.  say 
what  we  will,  such  abnormalities  are  morbid— 
without  rival  in  fiction.  We  follow  Benedetto's 
spiritual  fortunes  with  as  much  eagerness  as  if 
they  were  a  love-story. 

The  love-story  which  runs  through  the  work 

is  in  itself  of  no  mean  order.    We  quote  again : 

Jeanne  seldom  appears  in  the  foreground,  but 
we  feel  from  first  lo  last  the  magnetism  of  her 
presence.  There  is  always  the  possibility  that,  at 
sight  or  thought  of  her,  Benedetto  may  be  swept 
back  from  his  ascetic  vows  to  the  life  of  passion. 
Their  first  meeting  in  the  monastery  chapel  is  a 
masterpiece  of  dramatic  climax,  and  Benedetto's 
temptation  in  her  carriage,  after  the  feverish  inter- 
view with  the  cabinet  ofHcer,  is  a  marvel  of  psycho- 
logical subtlety.  Both  scenes  illustrate  Stgnor 
Foga^j^aro's  power  to  achieve  the  highest  artistic 
results  without  exaggeration*  This  naturalness  is 
the  more  remarkable  because  the  character  of  a 
saint  is  unnattiraL  according  to  our  modern  point 
of  view.  We  have  a  healthy  distrust  of  ascetics, 
whose  anxiety  over  their  soul's  condition  we  prop- 
erly regard  as  a  form  of  egotism;  and  we  know 
how  easily  the  unco  guid  become  prigs.  Fogajs- 
zaro's  hero  is  neither  an  egotist  of  the  ordinary 
cloister  variety  nor  a  prig.  That  our  sympathy 
goes  out  to  Jeanne  and  not  to  him  shows  that  we 
instinctively  resent  seeing  the  deepest  human  crav- 
ings sacrificed  to  sacerdotal  prescriptions. 

Such  a  book,  concludes  Mr.  Thayer, 
"sprung  from  no  vain  or  shallow  thought, 
hold  in  p  in  solutmn  the  hopes  of  many  earnest 
souls,  spreading  before  us  the  mighty  %i&\t\t\iA 
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conflict  between  Mcdievalisixi  still  triumphant 
and  the  young  undaunted  Powers  of  Light, 
showing  us  with  wonderful  lifelikcness  the 
tragedy  of  man's  baffled  endeavor  to  establish 
the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  of  woman's 
unquenchable  love,  is  a  great  fact  in  the  world- 
literature  of  our  time." 

Some  Cathollo  Comnnent. 
The  substance  of  the  position  taken  by 
Catholic  periodicals  when  they  comment  on 
the  book  is  given  in  the  verdict  of  the  Civtlta 
Cattolica,  the  inspired  organ  of  Rome:  **  It 
is  not  the  Church  that  stands  in  need  of  re- 


forms; it  is  not  her  place  to  adapt  herself  to 
society ;  rather  should  societ>'  subject  itself  to 
the  Church,  which  is  the  infallible  guardian  of 
the  truth."  The  Catholic  Register,  of  To- 
ronto, Canada,  however,  notes  approvingly 
that  Signor  Fogazzaro  has  submitted  without 
protest  to  the  decree  of  the  Index.  This  jour- 
nal remarks: 

Thus  he  atttaincd  in  another  way  the  purpose 
he  had  in  writing,  the  putting  of  a  high  and  holy 
instance  before  the  world.  For  it  would  Iw  diffi- 
cult to  exaggerate  the  moral  courage  which  this 
Italian  Senator  has  shown,  so  openly  and  so 
simply,  in  deference  to  his  religious  convictions. 


BIRRELL  AND  THE  BRITISH    EDUCATION  BILL. 


WT  HAT  manner  of  man  is  the  sponsor  of 
the  education  bill  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons?  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of 
him,  he  is  to-day  and  has  been  for  months  past 
the  foremost  representative  of  advanced  Lib- 
eralism in  Parliament.  During  the  extended 
debate  in  the  session  that  ended  last  month, 
Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  was  the  center  of  Eng- 
lish Nonconformist  hopes  in  a  peculiar  sense. 
Just  what  his  championship  meant  is  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Edward  Porritt  in  an  article  contrib- 
uted to  the  August  Outlook  (New  York). 

One  other  eminent  Liberal,  and  perhaps  one 
only,  would  have  commanded,  as  Alinister  of 
Education,  the  full  support  and  confidence  of 
the  English  Churchmen.  John  Morley  is  not 
himself  allied  with  either  the  established  or  the 
free  churches  of  Great  Britain,  but  his  appoint- 
ment would  have  meant  fair  play  for  "  the 
sects."  Morley  went,  however,  to  the  India 
Office,  and  Birrell  succeeded  Sir  William  An- 
son at  the  Board  of  Education, — the  first  time, 
says  Mr.  Porritt,  that  a  practicing  lawyer  has 
been  called  to  this  post.  Former  Liberal  min- 
isters of  education  were  Forster  and  Mundella, 
manufacturers,  and  Acland,  who  had  been  or- 
dained in  the  Church  of  England,  which  he 
had  left  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Birrell's  acceptance  of  the  education 
portfolio,  according  to  Mr.  Porritt,  was  an 
act  little  short  of  self-renunciation : 

Reid.  Asquith.  and  Haldane  excepted,  there  was 
no  lawyer  who  had  established  greater  claims  on 
the  L'beral  party  in  its  long  years  of  opposition 
than  Birrell;  and  he  had  a  hold  on  the  country 
which  was  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
lawyers  arc  seldom  popular  in  Enulish  politics,  as 
they  arc  generally  suspected  of  using  politics  only 
for  their  own  advancement.  Birrell.  however, 
stepped  out  of  the  line  of  his  profession  and  went 
to  the  Education  Department.    In  doing  so  he 


made  a  great  personal  sacrifice  in  the  interest  of 
the  Free  Church  movement, — in  the  interest  of  the 
Nonconformity  in  which  he  was  bred,  and  which 
he  did  not  "throw  over  when  he  had  established 
himself  in  law  and  literature,  and  when  every 
social  avenue  was  open  to  him,  including  <*omt 
avenues  which  are  not  usually  open  to  men  of 
Nonconformist  ancestry  and  traditions. 

Birrell  did  more  than  this. — he  did  more  than 
accept  an  office  which,  for  the  time  being,  threw 
him  out  of  the  line  of  legal  and  judicial  prefer- 
ment. He  knew  when  he  went  to  the  Department 
of  Education  that  if  the  Liherals  were  continued 
in  power  at  the  general  election  it  would  fall  upon 
him  to  frame  and  tight  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  measure  which  must  thrust  the  Established 
Church  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  out  of  the 
citadel  which  was  built  for  them  by  Balfour  and 
the  Bishops  in  the  Education  Act  of  1902.  He 
knew  that  a  Liberal  success  at  the  general  election 
would  bring  with  it  a  demand  from  the  Free 
Churches  for  equality  as  regards  elementary-  edu- 
cation and  the  uprooting  of  special  privileges 
wh-'ch,  as  regards  the  Church  of  -England,  date 
back  to  the  thirties  of  last  century.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  Education  Department  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  congenial  to  a  man  of  BirrelKs  social  and 
religious  traditions :  and  there  was  nothing  en- 
couraging or  stimulating  in  the  experiences  of  his 
Liberal  predecessors  in  the  office. 

Although  fully  aware  of  all  this,  Birrell. 
who  was  a  Free  Churchman  and  the  son  of  a 
Free  Church  pastor,  sympathized  with  the 
Free  Churchmen  in  their  struggle  for  a  meas- 
ure of  religious  equality.  His  going  to  the 
Education  Department,  says  Mr.  Porritt,  in- 
fused more  hope  into  Free  Churchmen  than 
any  other  political  event  since  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  Acts  in  1829. 

It  is  held  that  the  very  strength  of  the  Lib- 
eral majority  (which  includes  172  Free 
Churchmen)  adds  to  Birrell's  difficulties. 
That  majority  refused  to  consider  compromise, 
and  yet  it  was  necessary  ta  frame  a  measure 
that  would  not  wantonly  antagonize  the  House 
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of  Lords.  One  secret  of  Birreirs  success  in 
carrying  the  bill  through  the  Commons  is  re« 
vealed  in  Mr.  Porritt*s  closing  paragraph: 

Fortunately  for  him,  he  has  the  gift  of  humor 
that  Forster  lacked.  But  neither  humor  nor 
physical  endurance  will  alone  suffice.    Faith  in  the 


justice  of  the  cause  he  is  advancing  is  as  neces- 
sary as  humor  and  parliamentary  tact.  Birrcll  has 
all  these.  Preeminently  he  has  the  deep-seated 
faith  in  the  justice  of  his  cause.  While  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  bill  has  still  some  element  of  com- 
promise, its  enactment  will  put  Birrell  in  the 
front  rank  of  English  statesmen  of  achievement 


DO  ENGLISHMEN  AND  AMERICANS   LOVE  ONE  ANOTHER? 


COME  weeks  ago  Bishop  Potter,  upon  his 
return  to  New  York  after  a  rather  ex- 
tended tour  of  Great  Britain,  was  reported  to 
have  declared  to  a  newspaper  interviewer: 
"  You  may  depend  upon  it,  there  is  no  love 
lost  between  the  two  countries.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  gush  in  the  British  professions 
of  attachment  to  our  people."  This  state- 
ment was  the  occasion  of  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  weekly  and  daily  press, — a  dis- 
cussion which  has  not  been  made  less  animated 
by  the  fact  that  the  worthy  bishop  has  de- 
clined to  admit  or  deny  the  authenticity  of  the 
interview.  In  a  number  of  British  journals  it 
has  been  asserted  that  if  Bishop  Potter  ac- 
tually made  this  statement  in  sincerity,  he  is 
not  correctly  informed  as  to  the  attitude  of 
our  British  friends. 

In  a  s>'mposium  of  views  on  the  subject  re- 
cently published  by  the  New  York  Times,  the 
great  majority  of  the  writers  of  letters  of 
opinion  doubt  that  Bishop  Potter  really  made 
this  declaration.  All  of  them,  however,  de- 
clare emphatically  that  the  sentiments  held  by 
Englishmen  for  America  and  Americans  are 
those  of  sincere  and  hearty  friendship  and  ad- 
miration. The  Times*  list  includes  such  well- 
known  Britons  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Lord  Rothschild,  the  Rt.  Hon.  George  Wynd- 
ham.  General  Baden-Powell,  Mr.  Moberly 
Bell  (manager  of  the  London  Times)  ^  Robert 
Donald  (editor  of  the  London  Chronicle), 
Owen  Seaman  (editor  of  Punch) y  Admiral 
E.  R.  Fremantle,  the  actor  Herbert  Beerbohm 
Tree,  the  critic  Andrew  Lang,  Editor  Clem- 
ent K.  Shorter,  of  the  Sphere,  and  a  number 
of  others,  who  were  not  willing  to  be  quoted 
directly  in  this  S3niipo$ium. 

Lord  Rothschild's  opinion  is  that  "  the  good- 
will and  affection  of  England  toward  America 
is  genuine  and  always  on  the  increase."  The 
average  Britisher,  declares  Mr.  Bell,  of  the 
Times,  "  has  a  contempt  for  the  '  foreigner.* 
By  a  '  foreigner '  he  means  a  man  who  talks  a 
language  that  he  doesn't  understand.  He 
doesn't  regard  any  man  who  talks  English 
(whether  it  be  Scotdi,  Qx:kney,  Devonshire, 
or  AmcriGm  Eoi^isli)  as  a  foreigner — ^he's  just 


English.  He  doesn^t  gush  over  him;  he  just 
sticks  to  him."  Mr.  Lang  believes  that  Amer- 
ica has  always  been  the  most  favored  nation 
in  England,  while  Lord  Curzon  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  "  the  friendship  between  England 
and  America  has  been  long  and  unbroken,  and. 
Englishmen  hope,  it  is  unbreakable.  It  has 
ceased  to  be  an  aspiration,  and  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  tradition,  with  the  two  peoples." 
Mr.  Seaman  thinks  the  affection  and  under- 
standing exists,  but  that  it  cannot  be  perfect 
"  until  the  United  States  are  educated  to  ap- 
preciate the  finer  qualities  of  British  humor." 

••  The  Anfflo-Saxon  Myth." 

The  other  side  of  the  subject,  which  has 
been  given  in  American  periodicals  from  time 
to  time,  is  presented  with  vigor  and  frankness 
in  an  article  in  the  August  Critic,  In  fact,  the 
vigor  and  frankness  of  this  article  is  such  that 
the  editor  of  the  Critic  not  only  prints  it  anon- 
ymously, as  by  "  An  American  Resident  in 
England,"  but  disclaims  all  responsibility  or 
indorsement.  "  If  I  were  to  live  a  hundred 
years  in  England,"  says  this  writer,  "  I  could 
never  forget  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land."  This  attitude  of  Englishmen  toward 
Americans  was  the  regularly  expected  one,  this 
writer  goes  on  to  declare,  until  within  a  few 
years.  The  Englishman's  attitude  toward 
Americans  was  "  frankly  antagonistic."  The 
attitude  of  the  American  toward  England  and 
the  English  people,  we  are  informed  further, 
was  not  so  unfavorable.  We  could  not  help, 
he  continues,  "  a  sneaking  sentiment  for  Eng- 
land and  for  people  who  were  brought  up  to 
speak  the  same  language  and  whose  literature 
was  ours."  This  love  and  respect  for  English 
history  and  tradition,  the  writer  in  the  Critic 
says,  has  been  responsible  for  whatever  affec- 
tion Americans  have  ever  had  for  Britons.  He 
refers  to  Irving,  Hawthorne,  and  Howells  to 
show  that  it  was  only  the  England  which  was 
"  the  grave  of  our  ancestors "  which  inter- 
ested us.  The  writer  then  proceeds  to  list 
unfavorable,  even  bitter,  comment  by  English 
writers  on  America  and  things  American,  not 
forgetting  Dr.  Johnson,  Charles  Dickens,  aad 
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Mrs.  Trollopc.  The  truth  is,  he  declares, 
**  we  have  never  understood  one  another  since 
our  forefathers  left  England  because  they  could 
endure  that  country  no  longer;  we  never  shall 
understand  one  another  while  America  re- 
mains America  and  England  is  the  England 
we  know." 

IS  IT  A  MATTER  OF  POLICY? 

So  long  as  John  Bull  was  the  richest,  most 
prosperous,  and  most  feared  nation  in  Chris- 
tendom, continues  this  writer,  he  did  not  care 
for  anybody  except  himself.  A  few  years  ago, 
however,  things  began  to  go  differently.  "  He 
was  not  prospering  in  the  old  fashion  ;  he  began 
to  suflFer  in  his  most  sensitive  spot — his  purse." 
Then,  instead  of  turning  his  back  on  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  refusing  to  shake  hands  with 
any  one»  **  he  took  to  offering  his  hand  to  any- 
body who  would  have  it."  The  Continent, 
however,  was  not  in  an  amiable  mood,  and  the 
British  colonies  never  at  any  time  "  have  re- 
sponded with  quite  that  self-effacing  and  prac- 
tical gratitude  that  he  would  find  so  becoming 
in  them."  Then,  "  in  his  isolation,  he  opened 
the  floodgates  of  his  affection  upon  us,  of  a 
sudden  recognizing  in  us  not  merely  a  friend, 
but  a  relation."    To  quote  again : 

We  ceased  to  be  Yankees — we  were  transformed 
into  Anplo-Saxons ;  though  if  the  American  is  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  why,  then  the  Englishman  is  a 
pirate  Norman  of  a  castaway  Spaniard.  We  were 
reminded  that  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  though 
what  earthly  difference  it  makes  to  anybody  if  it 
is    has    never   yet    been   explained    even   by    the 


Americans  of  distinction  who,  I  regret  to  say, 
have  used  the  odious  phrase;  their  only  excuse 
being  that  this  was  l>efore  it  began  to  be  abused. 
We  were  bidden  to  the  touching  spectacle  of  "  Hands 
across  the  Sea,"  though  we  had  long  since  learned 
to  our  benefit  that  liands,  with  the  Atlantic  be- 
tween, can  be  raised  against  each  other  as  easily 
as  clasped  in  confidence.  All  Britain  rang  with 
the  new  entente  cordiale,  the  English  language  ap- 
parently having  no  word  for  so  un-English  a  senti-  • 
ment.  Certain  of  the  newspapers  almost  licked 
our  boots  in  excess  of  devotion,  until  one  could 
not  read  them  without  blushing  for  John  Bull. 
who.  in  his  moments  of  expansion,  has  so  terrible 
a  facility  for  gush. 

As  far  as  this  writer  can  see,  "  nothing  has 
as  yet  come  of  this  spasm  of  international  cor- 
diality, except  that 

the  Stars  and  Stripes  float  (a  trap  for  the  tourist) 
from  almost  every  big  hotel  and  shop  in  London : 
that  Anglo-American  societies  (a  trap  for  tho 
tradesmen)  have  been  formed,  Anglo- American 
dinners  eaten.  Anglo-American  healths  drunk; 
that  London  has  been  swept  by  "the  American 
invasion" — ^an  ingenious  way  of  saying  that 
Americans  are  putting  up  John  Bull's  big  build- 
ings, constructing  his  subways,  marrying  and  tui- 
ancing  his  penniless  peers,  producing  his  art,  edit- 
ing his  papers,  running  his  theaters,  making  his 
shoes  and  his  candy,  keeping  his  teeth  in  order, 
and  showing  him  generally  how  the  thing  should 
be  done.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  nothing  else  ever 
will  come  of  this  or  of  any  other  entente  cordiaU 
the  English  would  impose  upon  us.  A  foolish 
phrase  cannot  undo  the  work  of  centuries.  H  we 
were  to  scratch  our  new  Anglo-Saxon  cousin,  we 
would  find  the  old  Enjjlishman.  all  blatant  belief 
in  himself  and  unreasoning  prejudice  against  every 
other  human  creature. 


JOSEPH  JOACHIM,  NESTOR  OF   VIOLINISTS. 


r^NE  of  the  very  few  favored  children  of 
fortune  in  the  world  of  music,  Joseph 
Joachim,  has  just  celebrated  his  seventy-fifth 
birthday.  For  sixty-seven  years  this  great  vio- 
linist has  been  before  the  public,  and  he  is  tb- 
day  as  great  a  favorite  as  ever.  Mr.  Arthur 
M.  Abell,  in  an  appreciative  article  (in  the 
Musical  Courier)  gives  us  the  following  bio- 
graphical data  about  the  violinist : 

Although  bom  in  Hungary,  and  commonly 
called  a  Hungarian.  Joachim  is  in  reality  a  Ger- 
man, for  his  ancestors  emigrated  from  Wurtem- 
berg  to  Hungary.  He  was  bom  in  Kocpsceny, 
south  of  Prcssberg,  the  old  coronation  town  of 
Hungary.  The  Germans  call  Koepsceny  "  Kitsee." 
The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  of  German  descent, 
and  they  speak  German  among  themselves  to  this 
day.  Julius  Joachim,  Joseph's  father,  was  a  mer- 
chant in  fairly  good  circumstances,  and  Joseph 
was  the  seventh  of  eight  children.  The  family 
moved  to  Budapest  when  the  boy  was  two  years 


old,  so  that  he  remembers  nothing  of  his  birth- 
place. Joseph's  parents  and  six  of  the  children 
had  no  especial  talent  for  music,  but  his  sister 
Regina  had  a  nice  voice  and  took  singing  lessons. 
It  was  her  singing  that  awakened  in  little  Joseph 
his  great  latent  gifts.  At  the  age  of  five  he  sur- 
prised the  family  by  picking  out  on  his  toy  fiddle 
the  songs  he  had  heard  his  sister  sing.  Upon  the 
advice  of  a  musical  friend.  Father  Joachim  de- 
cided to  have  the  boy  study  the  violin,  and  placed 
him  under  Stanislaus  Serwaczynski.  at  that  time 
the  best  teacher  in  Budapest.  After  his  public 
debut,  at  the  age  of  eight,  he  was  taken  to  Vienna, 
where,  at  the  advice  of  H.  W.  Ernst,  he  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Fried  rich  Boehm,  teacher 
of  Rohde,  Ernst.  Hauser  and  other  famous  violin- 
ists, and  one  of  the  great  v'olin  pedagogues  of  all 
time.  Boehm  at  once  recognized  that  his  pupil 
was  a  genius.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  him. 
and  worked  so  faithfully  that  at  the  age  of  twelve 
Joseph  was  a  full-fledged  artist. 

Joachim  was  next  taken  to  Leipsic,  and  Men- 
delssohn, on  hearing  him,  was  so  enchanted  that 
he  at  once  offered  to  superintend  the  child's  fur- 
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been  subjected  to  five  minutes'  boiling  were 
found  to  resist  all  attacks  from  the  disease, 
precisely  as  in  the  case  of  those  with  which 
virulent  cultures  had  been  employed.  The 
modified  bacilli  find  their  way  to  the  lungs 
through  the  circulation  just  as  before.  How 
Ions  this  immunity  persists  the  experiments 
have  not  yet  established.  In  each  series  of 
experiments  the  "  blank/*  which  had  not  been 
subjected  to  previous  inoculation,  showed  the 
tuberculine  reaction  at  the  close  of  the  incuba- 
tion period  after  having  been  fed,  like  the 
others,  with  infected  food.  What  is  even 
more  remarkable  than  this  result  is  the  fact 
that  bacilli  cultures  which  had  been  stirred  in 
absolute  alcohol,  or  treated  with  iodine  or 
with  chloride  of  lime,  were  capable  of  produc- 
ing immunity  with  just  as  much  success,  ap- 
parently, as  the  most  virulent. 

As  a  result  the  authors  state:  "Young 
calves  can  be  vaccinated  by  simple  intestinal 
absorption  of  bacilli  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  heat,  and  this  method  of  vaccination 


presents  nq  kind  of  danger."  They  claim  that 
their  results  only  require  further  confirmation 
before  the  method,  which  is  evidently  harm- 
less, may  be  applied  generally  to  human  beings. 
The  authors  look  forward  to  the  administering 
to  infants  soon  after  birth,  and  again  a  few 
weeks  later,  of  milk  containing  a  definite 
amount  of  mixed  human  and  bovine  tubercu- 
lar bacilli  which  have  been  subjected  to  heat, 
care  being  taken  in  the  meantime  to  protect 
the  children  from  the  milk  of  tuberculous 
animals  until  they  shall  have  become  im- 
mune,— say,  during  three  or  four  months. 
Special  nurseries  would  probably  be  necessary 
in  the  case  of  the  children  of  tuberculous 
parents. 

The  authors  conclude  with  the  hope  that 
they  may  have  discovered  a  method  by  which 
the  terrible  scourge  of  tuberculosis  may  be  met 
successfully  In  the  earliest  stages  of  childhood, 
and  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  this 
disease  will  be  even  more  rare  than  smallpox 
is  to-day. 


ARE  AMERICANS  FORMULATING  THE    RELIGIOUS  CREED 

OF  THE  FUTURE? 


^^Ji  D'ALVIELLA,  who  discusses  in  the 
^  ^*  Revue  de  Belgtque  (Brussels)  the 
progress  of  religion  in  the  United  States,  is  by 
no  means  a  novice  in  the  study  of  his  theme. 
He  visited  this  country  in  1883,  at  a  time  when 
the  dawn  of  a  great  industrial  cycle  lent  color 
to  the  argument  of  European  preachers  that 
America  was  lost  forever  to  all  influence  of 
godliness.  M.  d'Alviclla  then  predicted  a 
grand  religious  revival.  To-day,  he  says,  his 
prediction  of  1883  has  been  realized  in  a  great 
measure,  but  not  in  the  way  he  then  foreshad- 
owed. A  rationalistic  theology,  he  thought  at 
that  time,  would  be  the  point  of  departure  of 
the  revival.  The  event  has  proved,  however, 
that  theory  has  been  subordinated  entirely  to 
practice  in  the  progress  of  the  modern  spirit 
of  religion  in  America.  Dogma  has  given  way 
to  strenuous  activity,  and  the  revivsd  has  ma- 
tured on  a  foundation  of  good  deeds  before 
good  words.  This,  be  says,  has  ever  been  char- 
acteristic of  the  diurches  of  America,  which 
have  always  placed  their  conception  of  religion 
less  in  simple  tenet  than  in  the  practice  of 
well-doing.   Quoting  him : 

The  religioas  activity  of  the  United  States  is  due, 
before  all  elfCr  to  the  f<^lowing  causes :  (a)  The 
growing  importance  whidi  sociological  problems 
have  ammied  fai  the  United  States  more  than  else- 


where; (b)  moral  reaction  against  the  abuses  of 
individualism  and  internecine  competition;  (c)  a 
clearer  perception  of  the  role  of  religion;  (d)  the 
impossibility  of  finding  a  better  ground  on  which 
to  satisfy  the  growing  aspirations  for  an  under- 
standing between  different  creeds;  (e)  the  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  Congress  of  Religions 
held  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

The  intellectual  classes  in  the  United  States, 
M.  d'Alviella  continues,  are  beginning  to  see 
that  the  moral  advancement  of  the  people  is  a 
science,  the  first  principles  of  which  must  be 
abortive  without  the  basis  of  a  specific  religious 
belief. 

The  nature  of  such  a  religion  must  be  primarily 
sociological  since  its  main  object  is  to  find  a  solu- 
tion for  human  evils  like  pauperism,  intemperance, 
prostitution,  gambling,  luxury,  and  uncleanliness. 
As  Cardinal  Gibbons  said  at  the  Congress  of  Re- 
ligions held  at  Chicago,  "  All  beliefs  can  well  meet 
on  the  same  ground  when  the  end  is  view  is  the 
raising  of  mankind." 

In  the  opinion  of  M.  d'Alviella,  Unitarian- 
ism,  with  its  strong  rationalistic  tendenc>',  is 
the  religion  which,  above  all  others,  is  most 
adaptable  to  practical  America.  In  his  view, 
"  the  bent  of  all  sects,  except  those  with  con- 
servative creeds  like  the  Catholic  Church,  is 
toward  Unitarianism,  as  affording  the  safest 
criterion  of  worldly  conduct."    He  expresses  a 
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CONTRASTING  CHARACTERS  OF  POPES  LEO  XIII.  AND  PIUS  X. 


n^HE  late  Pope,  Leo  XI II.,  who  was  famed 
'■'  not  alone  as  a  pontiff,  but  as  a  diploma- 
tist, was  succeeded  by  a  man  of  an  entirely- 
different  stamp.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
contrasting  points  in  their  characters.  Prince 
Baidassare  Odeschalchi,  of  Rome,  in  discuss- 
ing their  personal  traits  and  the  characteristics 
of  their  pontificates  (in  the  Deutsche  Revue) ^ 
disclaims  writing  a  biography  in  any  sense,  as 
We  are  still  too  close  in  time  to  the  majestic 
figure  of  Leo  XIII.  to  give  a  proper  portrayal 
of  him,  and  to  pass  judgment  upon  his  suc- 
cessor, Pius  X.,  would,  of  course,  be  prema- 
ture. The  salient  historical  facts,  however, 
and  the  bits  of  character  study  brought  out  by 
the  Prince  in  the  article  referred  to,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  arouse  interest. 

Pius  X.  differs  as  markedly  from  his  prede- 
cessor spiritually  as  he  does  physically,  and 
everything  leads  to  the  presumption  that  his 
activity  will  also  be  markedly  different.  We 
must  not,  however,  suppose  that  essential 
changes  will  be  brought  about  in  the  Church 
Itself.  The  Pope  cannot  transcend  certain 
limits.  Should  he  do  so,  he  would  cease  to  be 
Pope.  But  he  may,  within  those  limits,  com- 
pletely manifest  his  individuality  and  shape  his 
actions,  as  circumstances  arise,  in  his  own  way. 

Leo  XII I.  was  already  an  old  man  when  he 
became  Pope;  he  was  extremely  slight,  look- 
ing, in  his  closing  years,  more  like  a  spirit; 
but  the  countenance  of  this  apparition  was 
illumined  by  vivid,  glowing  eyes,  bright  WMth 
intellectual  fire. 

Pius  X..  on  the  contrary,  looks  not  like  a  spirit 
but  like  a  man  in  sound  health ;  his  face  ex- 
presses a  friendliness  which  from  a  distance  recalls 
the  face  of  Pius  IX.,  and  which  has  contributed 
greatly  to  create  the  same  extraordinary  popularity 
which  the  latter  enjoyed  at  the  beginning  of  his 
pontificate.  Leo  XIII.'s  bearing  at  receptions 
was  gracious,  hut  dignified  and  solemn;  that  of 
Pius  X.  is  gracious  but  simple  and  patriarchal. 
Leo  X.  had  a  special  predilection  for  Latin  poetry ; 
Pius  X.,  it  is  said,  loves  music.  The  former  at- 
tached great  importance  to  maintaining  the  tradi- 
tional pomp  and  outward  dignity  of  the  Roman 
curia :  the  latter,  en  the  contrary,  seems  more  dis- 
posed toward  the  simple  ways  of  the  Aoostles.  He 
does  not,  as  had  been  the  custom  for  Popes,  sit 
down  alone  at  table,  but  always  in  the  company  of 
some  intimate  friend.  lie  feels  happy  in  wander- 
ing about  the  loggie  of  the  Vatican  with  his  faith- 
ful friend,  Monsignore  Brassan,  instead  of  being 
followed  by  guards  and  so  on. 

The  temporal  power  of  the  popes  had  been 
destroyed  years  before  Pius  IX.'s  death.  That 
pontiff  consequently  shut  himself  up  in  the 
Vatican,  which  he  never  again  left  while  alive. 


He  constantly  protested  against  the  loss  of 
temporal  power ;  his  relations  with  the  Powers 
of  Europe  were  always  strained,  and  with 
some  he  finally  ceased  to  have  any  diplomatic 
relations.  Leo  XIII.  had,  before  becoming 
Pope,  acted  as  nuncio  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  had  a  special  leaning  towards  diplomacy. 
His  first  efforts  as  Pope  aimed  at  improving 
the  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  va- 
rious States.  To  this  end  he  designed  r  com- 
plete political  scheme,  and  skillfully  initiated 
diplomatic  negotiations  with  all  the  nations. 

Upon  his  accession,  the  Kulturkampf  was  rag- 
ing in  Germany.  Despite  this,  he  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  the  powerful  German  Emperor,  William  I., 
urging  him  to  restore  peace  with  the  Church.  He 
addressed  another  to  Prince  Bismarck.  Lengthy 
negotiations  followed,  leading  finally  to  an  agree- 
ment. Subsequently  those  friendly  relations  were 
formed  with  the  German  Empire  which  continue 
to  the  present  day.  This  result  is,  in  the  Princess 
estimation,  to  he  accounted  Leo  XIII.'s  greatest 
political  success. 

With  France,  too,  he  inaugurated  a  polic>' 
of  reconciliation,  but  not  with  equal  success; 
the  official  relations  with  that  country  grew, 
on  the  contrary,  gradually  worse,  in  spite  of 
his  efforts.  The  first  years  after  the  formation 
of  the  Republic,  in  1870,  many  believers,  un- 
fortunately, used  to  proclaim  that  in  order  to 
be  a  Catholic  one  must  be  a  Legitimist  or  a 
Bonapartist. 

Leo  XIII..  with  his  keen  insight,  recognized  that 
this  was  a  bar  to  reconciliation.  He  urged  the 
Catholics  to  avow  honest  allegiance  to  the  Re- 
public. But  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his  endeavors; 
the  Republicans,  on  the  whole,  continuing  Anti- 
Clericals,  the  Legitimists  and  Bonapartists  remain- 
ing unchanged.  The  Radical  element  grew  steadily 
stronger.  Then  followed  the  suspension  and 
exodus  of  the  relig'ous  orders,  and  the  struggle 
has  been  continued  in  a  still  more  violent  form 
under  the  present  Pope. 

In  Spain  Leo  XIII.  fought  constantly 
against  the  "  evil  practice  "  of  the  Carlists  of 
seeking  to  monopolize  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  their  favor.  The  Pope's 
course  of  action  induced  Emilio  Castelar,  the 
great  orator  and  former  President  of  the 
ephemeral  Spanish  Republic,  to  pay  him  a 
visit  of  gratitude.  The  visit,  noteworthy  in 
itself »  exerted  a  great  influence  upon  Spanish 
public  opinion.  "  It  gave  evidence  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  not  bound  to  any  special 
form  of  government;  that  it  can  harmonize 
with  all  forms — a  truth  which  political  par- 
ties have  always  tried  to  obscure." 

And  as  to  Italy?    It  must  be  confessed  that 
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during  Leo  XIII.'s  long  pontificate  no  marked 
change  took  place  in  the  relations  between  her 
and  the  Holy  See.  Yet  we  must  not  think 
that  he  was  an  enemy  of  Italy.  As  regards 
the  recovery  of  temporal  power,  there  was  a 
profound  difference  between  him  and  his  pred- 
ecessor. Upon  its  forfeiture,  in  i848-'49, 
Pius  IX.  appealed  to  foreign  Powers  and  was 
reinstated  by  their  arms;  the  Prince  feels 
firmly  convinced  that  Leo  XIII.  would  never 
have  resorted  to  war  in  order  to  regain  the 
temporal  power.  His  intervention  in  Abys- 
sinia for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  Itahan 
prisoners  is  evidence  of  his  great  friendship  for 
Italy.  Nor,  had  he  been  an  enemy  of  the 
country,  would  there  have  been  such  genuine 
manifestations  of  sorrow  at  his  death  on  the 
part  of  all  classes  and  in  all  portions  of  the 
peninsula. 

The  great  obstacle,  in  the  Prince's  opinion, 
to  a  reconciliation  between  church  and  state 
in  Italy  is  the  abstention  of  the  Catholics  from 
the  polls;  Pius  IX.  commanded  this,  and  it 
was  maintained  during  the  incumbency  of  Leo 
XIII.  The  solution  of  the  problem  fell  to  his 
successor,  and  Pius  X.,  the  writer  thinks,  has 
solved  it  in  the  best  possible  way.  He  has  not 
annulled  the  interdiction  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 
but  he  has  given  the  bishops  leave  to  permit 
participation  in  elections  in  their  dioceses,  upon 
occasions  which  they  deem  opportune. 

Leo  XIII.  conformed  in  his  receptions 
strictly  to  the  old  ceremonials;  besides,  he  re- 


ceived, as  a  rule,  neither  Senators  nor  Depu- 
ties, nor  any  official  of  the  Quirinal.  Upon  this 
point  Pius  X.  immediately  introduced  a  radical 
change.  Deputies,  Senators,  court-ladies,  and 
high  Italian  officials  are  accorded  free  access. 

More  remarkable  even  than  his  political 
and  diplomatic  achievements  were  the  encycli- 
cals of  Leo  XIII. 

For  politics  and  diplomacy  arc  limited  to  certain 
periods;  the  encyclicals  deal  with  lofty  concerns, 
cover  broader  fields ;  their  effect  is  consequently 
more  permanent.  The  encyclicals  of  Leo  XIII., 
outside  of  their  perfection  of  form,  are  the  pivots, 
as  it  were,  upon  which  the  sp-i  itual  life  turns. 
Particularly  noteworthy  arc  those  treating  of  his- 
tory. Those  dealing  with  social  problems  showed 
the  proper  road  which  Christians  should  follow 
amid  the  complicated  questions  agitating  our  time. 
Among  the  encyclicals  devoted  to  social  problems, 
the  Renim  uovarum  is  of  the  gicatest  significance. 
These  encyclicals,  with  their  exactness  of  thought 
and  clearness  of  exposition,  seem  all  the  more  re- 
markable when  we  consider  that  the  Pope's  learn- 
ing, though  comprehensive,  was  somewhat  anti- 
quated, and  that  one  must,  as  Lassale  says,  be 
equipped  with  the  whole  arsenal  of  modern  knowl- 
edge to  be  able  to  deal  with  social  problems. 

The  Prince  concludes  his  remarks  by  saying 
that  if  the  Italians  were  to  elect  a  Pope  ex- 
clusively to  their  liking,  they  could  not  con- 
ceive of  choosing  another  than  Pius  X. 
"  Without  seeking  to  solve  problems,  which 
are  perhaps  insoluble,  he  has  practically  light- 
ened the  burdens  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
struggle  between  church  and  state.  And  for 
that  they  are  grateful  to  him." 


WHY  NOT  AN   ITALIAN-AMERICAN 

ALLIANCE? 


INTELLECTUAL 


r\  NE  of  the  latest  tributes  paid  to  our  grow- 
^^  ing  intellectual  importance  in  the  world 
forms  the  theme  of  an  article  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Italia  Moderha.  The  writer,  Mme. 
Fanny  Zampini  Salazar,  considers  at  length 
the  intellectual  alliances  so  recently  brought 
about  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
and,  later,  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many in  the  matter  of  university  exchange. 
She  comments  approvingly  on  the  interchange 
of  professors,  on  the  success  of  Professor  Wen- 
dell in  Paris,  and  on  such  lecturers  as  Brune- 
riere,  Eduard  Rod  and  Gaston  Deschamps  in 
America.  She  notes  the  great  interest  in  the 
language  and  literature  of  France  which  has 
followed  the  growth  of  the  Alliance  Franqaise, 
and  the  steady  effort  of  Germany  to  retain 
soine  intellectual  hold  on  her  transplanted  chil- 
dren.   She  calls  upon  Italy  not  to  lag  behind 


in  the  new  movement,  and  to  fall  in  heartily 
with  the  ideas  of  Professor  Joseph  Spencer 
Kennard,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  is 
devoting  himself  to  the  work  of  making  Italian 
thought  and  literature  familiar  to  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

Professor  Kennard  has  been  agitating  this 
matter  for  some  time,  and  has  met  with  the 
most  cordial  encouragement  from  King  Victor 
Emanuel  III.,  who,  in  his  character  of  enlight- 
ened modern  sovereign,  is  taking  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  relations  of  his  country  with 
others  in  intellectual  ways.  The  Italian  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  far  outnumbers  the 
French,  and  Itah'ans  and  Americans  have 
much  which  they  might  learn  from  each  other 
if  Americans  were  not  so  ignorant  of  the  real 
significance  of  Italian  thought.  Professor 
Kennard  has  drawn  up  a  programme  of  ac- 
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tivity  for  the  movement,  which  merits  atten- 
tion. Briefly  stated,  it  consists  of  five  main 
aims: 

(i)  Popular  lectures  1)oth  in  Italy  and  the 
United  States  which  will  treat  in  an  interesting, 
popular  and  enlightening  way  the  life,  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  two  countries.  (2)  The  in- 
stitution of  chairs  of  Italian  literature  in  American 
universities  and  of  courses  for  Americans  in  Ital- 
ian universities.  Under  this  heading  could  be  ar- 
ranged an  exchange  of  eminent  professors,  similar 
to  tlie  German  system.  (3)  The  forming  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  of  clubs  for  promoting 
in  every  way  possible  the  study  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage. Italian  libraries,  free  lecture  courses,  free 
instruction,  diplomas  given  to  public  school  pupils 
for  excellence  in  Italian,  and  social  gatherings 
where  Italian  is  to  be  spoken  are  among  the 
methods  to  l>c  used  in  these  clubs.  (4)  Ex- 
change of  students  from  the  Universities  of 
America  to  Italian  institutions  of  learning,  with  a 
system  whereby  work  done  in  the  foreign  countr>' 
counts  toward  a  degree  in  the  home  university. 


(5)  The  publication  of  an  halo-American  Re- 
view, written  in  English,  which  shall  have  for  pur- 
pose to  keep  Americans  in  touch  with  the  latest 
phases  of  American  thought. 

The  author  of  the  article  in  Italia  Moderna 
is  herself  the  editor  of  the  Italian  Review,  pub- 
lished at  Rome,  and  is  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  the  projected  movement.  She  urges  that 
the  Italian  Government  take  it  up,  arguing  that 
diplomacy  should  concern  itself  with  other 
matters  than  politics,  and  that  no  better  use 
can  be  made  of  the  costly  machinery  of  diplo- 
mac>'  in  times  of  peace  than  to  further  in 
every  way  possible  such  a  beneficent  plan. 
She  speaks  of  the  warm  feeling  that  has  arisen 
between  the  two  countries  over  the  purely  acci- 
dental contact  in  the  care  of  the  emigrants,  and 
predicts  from  that  the  s>'mpathetic  understand- 
ing that  would  grow  up  from  a  more  intimate 
mutual  knowledge. 


SOME  OF  THE   COMMERCIAL   POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE 
SIMPLON    TUNNEL. 


f  N  the  Rivista  Atarittima,  the  Italian  naval 
review,  is  an  elaborate  article  by  Prof. 
Gustave  Coen,  an  Italian  writer,  on  the  future 
commerce  of  Europe  and  its  relations  to  the 
new  Simplon  Tunnel  through  the  Alps.  Pro- 
fessor Coen  begins  by  saying  that,  from  time 
immemorial,  the  foreign  trade  of  Europe  has 
been  largely  directed  to  Asia,  which  ancient 
tendency  \\as  immensely  stimulated  by  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Coincident  with 
the  opening  of  the  new  tunnel  through  the 
Alps  comes  the  enormous  increase  of  commer- 
cial activit}-  in  Asia  itself,  which  seems  to  be 
awakening  from  its  centur>-long  sleep  and  stir- 
ring; to  action. 

The  '*  Yellow  Peril  **  means  nothing  more  or 
le*s  than  the  conmiercial  invasion  of  Europe's 
markets  bv  the  amazingly  cheap  products  of  low- 
jMiced  Oriental  workmen.  In  the  long  course  of 
time,  however,  the  problem  will  Anally  be  solved 
by  one  application  of  the  division-of-labor  prin- 
ciples. European  workmen  (producing  machine- 
made  go<.^ds  and  Orientals  hand- made  products. 
Ill  is  will  mean  a  tremendous  increase  in  trade  be- 
tween the  two  civilizations,  and  so  great  a  simplifi- 
cation of  the  route  between  the  West  and  the  East 
M%  the  annihilation  of  the  Alps  deserves  to  rank 
with  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  element  to  be  con- 
ridered  in  the  question  of  trade  with  Asia  is 
llie    industrial    development    of    the    United 

Sites  and  Australia.    .After  a  lengthy  account 
the  material  prosperit>-  of  the  United  States, 
(cssur  Coen  declares  that  it  is  only  a  ques- 


tion of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  when 
that  country  will  fling  itself  upon  the  Asiatic 
market  with  all  the  exuberant  energ>'  its  people 
have  shown  already  in  their  commercial  career. 
What  with  Japan  and  the  United  States  com- 
peung  for  the  trade  of  Asia,  Europe,  ham- 
pered by  traditions  and  a  population  inflexible 
from  hard-set  commercial  habits,  will  stand 
little  chance  of  being  the  chief  merchant  in 
that  great  new  mart,  in  spite  of  improved 
means  of  communication, — what  then?  The 
Italian  author  quotes  as  his  final  motto  the 
title  of  a  French  book,  by  Elysee  Red  us, 
*'  Let  us  leave  Asia  and  take  Africa,"  and  turns 
his  attention  to  a  consideration  of  the  brilliant 
future  that  lies  before  the  Dark  Continent. 
This,  he  contends,  is  the  ideal  field  for  Euro- 
pean exploitation. 

It  i>  ivX">  inconveniently  sit  rated  to  fall  a  prey  to 
the  gra<pi«g  Yankees.  CV.  the  other  hand  it  is 
close  to  Europe.  There  i>  no  thickly-settled  na- 
tive population  of  a  comparatively  high  grade  of 
civilization  which  lomi>  an  industrial  rival  of 
European  labor,  but.  on  the  contrary-,  a  sparse  na- 
tive popTilation  of  ^ivaces  who  coufd  not  stand  at 
all  Ncfore  the  on>Iai!ght  of  trained  and  civilized 
Europe.  Mtich  of  the  poDular  prejudice  against 
Africa  as  a  coun:r>-  of  and  deserts  and  unendur- 
able climate  is  unfounded  The  desert  is  as  re- 
claimable  bv  mvx!ern  <c:«*n:ihc  methods  as  the 
plains  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  There  are  al- 
ready variou-5  nuclei  of  European  culture  and  com- 
menre  in  Africa :  the  prosperous  Cape  Colony  en- 
larged by  terrilorj-  acquired  dunn«  the  Boer  war : 
the  Portugi2r«e  th>s sessions  of  ^fozambiqne  which 
the  author  claims  are  too  little  known  to  Earo- 
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pean  writers,  as  they  have  a  great  future  before 
ihcm.  The  Portuguese  have  already  established 
prosperous  sugar  and  coffee  plantations,  and  the 
country  is  rich  in  valuable  ores  of  all  kinds.  The 
State  of  Congo,  althougli  such  a  scandal  to  hu- 
mane civilization,  has  been  a  source  of  untold 
wealth  to  its  royal  owner,  and  as  for  the  countries 
of  the  North,  they  have  in  no  wise  changed  physi- 
cally and  still  retain  the  same  possibilities  as  when 
Carthaffc  threatened  Rome  and  when  Egypt  was 
the  most  civilized  land  on  the  globe. 

Professor  Coen  points  out  that  all  that  is 
needed  to  anticipate  the  brilliant  African  fu- 
ture is  the  establishment  of  railroads.  This, 
moreover,  is  almost  accomplished.  The  long- 
expected  line  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  English  review,  Engineering. 
about  completed.  This  will  be  an  event  of  the 
utmost  significance,  and  in  the  beneficial  results 


of  which  the  Simplon  Tunnel  will  certainly  aid. 
More  than  this,  the  great  line  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  Lake  Victoria  thrusts  the  path  of 
progress  through  a  wilderness  hitherto  un- 
touched, and  the  Congo  Free  State  and  Ger- 
many each  propose  a  line  in  the  direction  of  the 
great  lakes. 

Of  course  the  renaissance  of  trade  with  Africa, 
the  fixing  upon  the  Dark  Continent  by  Europe  as 
the  natural  outlet  for  its  superfluous  population 
and  commercial  products  would  mean  the  enor- 
mous growth  in  importance  of  all  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  continents.  Spain, 
France  and  Italy  would  all  profit  by  this,  but  the 
Simplon  tunnel  would  undoubtedly  divert  great 
quantities  of  trade  through  Italy,  especially  as  the 
Eastern  coast  of  Africa  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
first  to  feel  in  a  marked  way  the  effect  of  Euro- 
[)ean  interest. 


A  MODEL  ITALIAN   COLONY   IN   ARKANSAS. 


Tp  HE  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome) ,  in  one  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  South  of  the 
United  States,  written  by  the  Italian  ambassa- 
dor to  Washington,  Signer  Edmondo  Mayor 
des  Planches,  and  the  Rassegna  Nazionale 
(Florence)  both  devote  considerable  space  to 
the  inspiriting  story  of  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful Italian  colonies  known.  There  is  still 
enough  pioneer  blood  in  Americans  to  be 
stirred  by  the  account  of  the  courage,  perse- 
verance, honesty,  and  skill  of  the  little  group  of 
Italians  who  founded  Ton ti town,  in  Arkan- 
sas. Their  qualities  arc  the  more  admirable, 
as  the)'  persisted  after  a  most  disheartening 
experience  which  preceded  the  removal  to 
Tontitown. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  Austin  Corbin,  a 
New  York  capitalist,  conceived  the  idea  of  set- 
tling Italian  colonies  in  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
and  began  on  a  great  scale,  securing  a  large 
tract  of  land  at  Sunnyside,  and  making  ar- 
rangements with  the  mayor  of  Rome  to  settle 
one  hundred  Italian  families  each  year.  This 
experiment  was  a  complete  and  disastrous  fail- 
ure, many  causes  contributing.  Corbin  died, 
and  his  heirs  withdrew  from  the  enterprise; 
the  country  was  reeking  with  malaria,  and  the 
leaderless,  discouraged  Italians  died  from  fever 
like  flies.  Then  at  this  crisis  arose  a  born 
leader  of  men,  the  parish  priest,  Father  Ban- 
dini,  u  ho,  refusing  flattering  offers  for  a  more 
comfortable  life,  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  task  of  rescuing  the  forlorn  remnant 
of  the  Sunnyside  colony.  He  cast  about  him 
for  a  healthy  location,  and  found  it  about  five 
miles  from  Springdale,  where  the  inhabitants 
boast  of  the  tonic  quality  of  the  air,  of  the 


height  above  the  sea,  and,  above  all,  that  there 
are  "  no  mosquitoes  and  no  negroes."  Father 
Bandini  managed  to  borrow  nine  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  with  this  as  total  equipment  he  took 
to  the  spot  the  survivors  of  Sunny'sidc.  Weak 
with  fever  and  insufficient  nourishment,  and 
almost  penniless,  they  seemed  anything  but  de- 
sirable neighbors  to  the  natives,  who  proceeded 
to  add  to  the  necessary  evils  of  their  existence 
the  uncalled-for  one  of  race  hostility. 


SIGNOR  EDMONDO  MAYOR  DES  PLANCHIS. 

(Italliin  AmbaiMdor.  to  the  Unltad  Btmtm.) 
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The  colony,  however,  prospered  and  began 
to  have  a  life  of  its  own,  which  was  hotly  re- 
sented by  the  Protestant  onlookers.  Father 
Bandini  was  then,  as  now,  the  center  and 
moving  spirit  of  the  enterprise.  In  the  spring, 
after  the  crops  were  in,  the  able-bodied  men 
went  off  to  work  on  railroads  or  in  mines, 
while  the  weaker  ones  cared  for  the  fields,  and, 
under  the  direction  of  the  dauntless  little  parish 
priest,  erected  the  rude  shelters  which  even 
now  are  superseded  by  modern,  prosperous 
dwellings.  The  colony  was  begun  in  1897, 
and  already  the  original  homes  are  used  for 
barns  and  are  pointed  to  proudly  as  a  relic  of 
pioneer  hardships  bravely  undergone. 

In  the  late  summer  the  heads  of  families  re- 
turned from  work,  bringing  with  them  a  certain 
amount  of  ready  money,  and  setting  to  work  at 
once  harvesting  the  abundant  crops.  With  the 
first  surplus  a  little  school  was  erected  where 
Father  Bandini  taught,  and  next  a  rude  little 
church  arose.  The  hostility  of  the  surrounding 
country  grew,  and  petty  annoyances  increased 
until  one  night  an  attempt  was  made  to  burn  the 
little  settlement,  particularly  the  school.  The  in- 
domitable priest  saved  his  colony,  putting  out  the 
fire  in  the  school  building  with  his  own  hands,  and 
issued  at  once  a  circular  notice,  printed  in  English, 
requesting  all  the  neighbors  of  Tontitown  to  as- 
semble at  the  church,  as  he  wished  to  address  them. 
The  edifice  was  crowded  to  the  doors  with  a 
curious,  mocking  mob.  But  Father  Bandini  rose 
and  made  so  valiant  and  honest  an  appeal  to  the 
American  sense  of  fair  play,  pointed  out  with  so 
righteous  an  indignation  the  injustice  of  attack- 
ing a  group  of  peace-loving,  law-abiding  folk  who 
only  wished  a  chance  to  become  good  American 
citizens,  and  asked  so  eloquently  for  cooperation 
in  their  hard  task,  that  he  fairly  swept  opposition 
before  hyn.  From  that  time  on  the  relations  be- 
tween the  natives  and  the  Italians  have  been  in- 
creasingly friendly,  and  to-day  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  colony  is  a  source  of  pride  to  the 
farmers  in  the  county.   A  cyclone  swept  across  the 


little  group  of  houses  doing  great  damage  to  prop- 
erty and  killing  one  of  the  favorite  young  men  of 
the  colony,  but  the  Italians,  restored  to  complete 
health  by  the  climate  and  to  hope  by  the  taste  of 
success,  set  to  work  undaunted  to  reconstruct  on 
a  better  plan. 

To-day  Tontitown  is  a  model  village.  Fruit 
is  extensively  grown,  and  vineyards  are  spring- 
ing up  in  all  directions.  The  village  itself  has 
stores  and  halls,  a  post-office,  and  all  the  ap- 
pointments of  a  complete  modern  settlement. 
The  church  is  one  of  the  handsomest  country 
churches  in  the  State  and  has  nineteen  memo- 
rial windows.  Every  penny  of  debt  on  the 
land  and  equipment  is  paid,  and  the  church  is 
almost  entirely  debt-free.  Every  family  owns 
its  own  house  and  land,  and  several  cows  and 
horses.  Not  a  single  member  of  the  colony 
has  failed  to  pay  his  debts,  or  has  failed  in  his 
farming,  and  not  one  has  been  brought  into 
the  courts  for  law-breaking. 

Father  Bandini,  indefatigable,  has  organ- 
ized and  trained  a  band  of  Tontitown  musi- 
cians, and  this  is  in  great  demand  by  the  sur- 
rounding country  for  various  festivities.  Ama- 
teur theatricals  are  encouraged  by  him,  and 
the  money  made  in  this  way  goes  for  the  bet- 
terment of  tlie  colony.  The  houses  of  the 
colony  are  better  than  those  of  their  American 
neighbors,  their  land  is  worth  more,  and  their 
credit  is  better. 

Altogether  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more 
pleasant  picture  than  this  instance  of  the  possi- 
bilities in  American  agriculture  for  our  Italian  im- 
migrants. No  detail  is  more  significant  of  the 
value  to  Americanism  of  this  prosperous  colony  of 
Italo-Americans  than  the  fact  that  the  Fourth 
of  July — the  national  holiday  par  excellence — was 
first  celebrated  in  northwestern  .Arkansas  in  a 
worthy  manner  by  these  enthusiastic  adopted  sons 
of  Columbia. 


CHINESE  LABOR  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF   MODERN  INDUSTRY. 


ATl'ENTION  has  lately  been  directed  to 
^^  China  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the  class 
of  labor  needed  in  carrying  out  great  engi- 
neering undertakings  like  the  South  African 
mines  and  the  Panama  Canal.  The  subject 
of  Chinese  skilled  labor  is  also  not  lacking  in 
interest  at  the  present  time.  Under  this  head, 
the  article  contributed  to  the  Engineering 
Magazine  for  August  by  Mr.  Barrett  Smith, 
an  engineer  who  has  had  much  experience  in 
China,  is  of  special  value.  Among  the  im- 
pressions gained  by  the  foreign  observer  after  a 
brief  experience  with  the  labor  problem  in 
China,  Mr.  Smith  notes,  first,  the  differentia- 
tion between  individuals.     Contrary  to  the 


popular  impression  among  Occidentals,  it  is 
found  that  the  Chinese  display  quite  as  much 
individuality  as  Western  people.  Secondly, 
the  observer  notes  (usually  under  some  special 
stress)  evidence  of  surprising  cleverness, — not 
only  at  imitation,  but  at  creation.  Finally,  the 
observer  usually  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  beings,  whom  he  had  thought  of  before 
almost  as  creatures  apart,  are,  after  all,  **  sur- 
prisingly human." 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Smith's  article  the  fact 
is  brought  out  that  the  standard  of  wages  for 
men  is  the  equivalent  of  twenty-five  cents  a 
day,  United  States  currency,  for  skilled  labor, 
and  twelve  and  a  half  cents  for  unskilled. 
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The  question  of  hours  is  a  more  variable 
quantity.  When  working  for  himself  or  for  a 
native  employer,  the  Chinaman  utilizes  ever>' 
minute  of  daylight,  but  maintains  a  deliberate 
workinj;  pace.  When  working  for  a  foreign 
employer,  the  standard  working-day  is  gen- 
erally ten  hours.  In  the  observance  of  Sunday 
as  a  day  of  rest,  there  is  great  diversity  of 
practice.  In  Shanghai  the  observance  of  Sun- 
day has  become  the  rule,  but  in  more  isolated 
regions,  where  foreign  influence  is  not  strongly 
felt,  only  the  Chinese  holidays  are  observed, 
culminating  in  a  -solid  three-weeks'  shut-down 
at  the  Chinese  New  Year  season. 


To  illustrate  the  Chinese  ability  to  labor 
constantly  with  scant  rest,  Mr.  Smith  men- 
tions one  instance  of  an  engine  smash-up,  cen- 
tering about  a  broken  connecting-rod.  He 
states  that  it  required  forty-eight  hours*  work 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  engine-room  staff  to 
clean  up  the  situation,  and  the  average  respite 
for  sleep  and  refreshment  during  that  time 
was  less  than  three  hours.  The  boss  black- 
smith, upon  whom  the  bulk  of  the  work  de- 
volved, was  constantly  on  foot  during  the 
whole  period.  In  the  whole  force  only  two 
or  three  expressions  of  complaint  were  heard 
throughout  this  irksome  experience. 


THE  COLLEGE  FRATERNITY  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  INFLUENCE. 


I  T  has  not  been  customary  for  writers  on 
'^  American  higher  education  to  take  the 
Greek-letter  societies  in  our  universities  and 
colleges  very  seriously,  but,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  attitude  of  the  public  towards  these 
institutions  in  the  past,  the  time  has  come  when 
the  importance  of  the  fraternity  in  university 
and  college  life  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  Mr. 
Clarence  F.  Birdseye,  writing  in  the  August 
Outlook  (New  York),  shows  that  there  are 
nearly  seventeen  hundred  fraternity  chapters 
in  American  colleges  and  universities,  that  the 
chapter-houses  owned  and  occupied  by  these 
s(/cieties  number  about  three  hundred,  and  that 
the>'  have  increased  over  fiftyfold  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  The  fact  that  many  of  the 
fraternities  own  fine  chapter-houses  and  main 
tain  close  relations  between  their  graduates 
and  undergraduates  has  materially  affected  the 
polic}'  of  several  of  our  leading  colleges  in  the 
matter  of  private  dormitories  for  the  students. 
A  typical  case  cited  by  Mr.  Birdseye  is  that  of 
Amherst,  which  within  thirty-five  years  has 
increased  its  student  body  80  per  cent.,  but 
reduced  its  dormitory  space  40  per  cent.  In 
1870,  135  (53  per  cent,  of  its  255  students 
roomed  in  the  dormitories,  and  the  remainder 
in  town  boarding-houses.  In  1905,  of  its  455 
students.  109  (24  per  cent.)  lodged  in  the 
dormitories,  and  205  (43  per  cent.)  in  the 
twelve  fraternity  buildings.  In  order  to  house 
these  205  students,  Amherst  would  have  been 
required  to  add  hundreds  of  thousands  of  en- 
dowment to  what  IS  now  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  college. 

Marked  differences  in  respect  to  the  hold  of 
the  fraternities  on  the  student  body  in  the  va- 
rious colleges  and  universities  are  disclosed  in 
Mr.  Birdseye's  artkde.    For  example,  Prince- 


ton has  no  Greek-letter  fraternities  whatever, 
Harvard  almost  none,  while  at  Yale  fraternity 
conditions  materially  differ  from  those  in  other 
colleges.  In  some  colleges,  85  per  cent,  of  the 
students  are  members  of  fraternities.  The 
University  of  Michigan  leads,  with  chapters 
of  seventeen  general,  seven  women's,  and  thir- 
teen professional  fraternities — thirty-seven  in 
all.  Each  chapter  has  from  ten  to  forty  under- 
graduate members.  In  the  old-fashioned  small 
college  each  student  came  into  personal  touch 
with  each  member  of  the  faculty.  There  was 
an  intense  individualism,  which,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, has  disappeared  under  modern  conditions, 
but  as  this  individualism  has  disappeared  there 
have  grown  up  the  small  fraternity  units  of 
from  ten  to  forty  members  each,  which  daily 
influence  the  students  throughout  their  course. 
As  Mr.  Birdseye  points  out,  this  influence — 
whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  is  dominant 
in  many  American  colleges.  "If  our  huge 
faculties  cannot,  like  their  smaller  prototy-pes, 
closely  touch  the  lives  of  their  individual  pupils, 
may  not  this  be  done  through  thoughtful 
alumni  acting  on  the  undergraduate  members 
of  their  own  fraternity,  thereby  greatly  in- 
creasing the  number  of  those  who  will  pursue 
their  college  course  earnestly  and  for  its  own 
sake?" 

Mr.  Birdseye  frankly  admits  that  neither 
college  nor  fraternity  conditions  are  at  present 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Unless  promptly 
checked,  the  evils,  as  he  shows,  will  grow  far 
worse  and  more  difficult  to  root  out.  The  re- 
form, in  his  opinion,  must  come  from  the  fra- 
ternity alumni.  In  most  colleges  the  frater- 
nities are  so  strong  that  if  the  atmosphere  oL 
the  fraternity  houses,  which  for  four  years ^J 
the  undergraduates'  homes,  can  be  changed 
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the  better,  the  whole  undergraduate  situation 
will  be  changed. 

EFFECTIVE  CO-OPERATION. 

Mr.  Birdseye  has  a  definite  programme,  to 
which  he  calls  upon  the  college  fraternities  to 
devote  their  great  wealth  and  influence: 

First,  to  a  careful  study  of  present  undergrad- 
uate conditions,  and  to  improving  those  conditions 
in  all  their  own  chapters. 

Second,  to  inciting  their  own  active  members  to 
do  their  best  possible  work  and  get  the  best  pos- 
sible training  during  their  college  course. 

Third,  to  realize  that  in  many  ways  they  are 
their  undergraduates'  only  hope  for  true  individ- 
ualism. 

Fourth,  to  co-operate  in  a  large  way  with  one 
another  in  the  study  and  elimination  of  the  too 
prevalent  waste  of  lives  during  the  college  course. 

Fifth,  to  reach  backward  into  the  preparatory 
schools  and  clean  up  moral  conditions  there. 

Let  the  fraternities,  and  as  well  the  colleges,  be 
judged,  not  by  wealth  or  age  or  numbers,  but  by 
the  results  which  they  work  out  in  the  lives  of 
their  individual  members;  by  the  real  value  of 
their  output,  and  not  by  the  size  of  their  capital  or 
plant.  These  theories  have  been  tried  in  a  small 
way.  and  have  been  successful,  but  these  condi- 
tions can  be  brought  about  only  from  within  the 
fraternities  themselves,  and  not  by  any  pressure 
from  without.  The  fraternities  must  themselves 
study  thoroughly,  conscientiously,  and  systemati- 
cally the  great  problems  of  student  life  which  have 
recently  grown  up,  and  which  the  faculty  system 
has  been  powerless  to  solve.  In  such  a  work  they 
will  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  their  own 
alumni,  within  and  without  the  faculties,  and  of 
many  alumni  who  never  belonged  to  a  fraternity. 
The  chief  danger  is  that  we  shall  undertake  a 
really  great  work  in  the  narrow-minded  and 
bigoted  "secret  society"  spirit  that  has  so  long 
prevailed  in  fraternity  matters ;  that  we  shall  treat 
It  as  a  fraternity  and  not  as  an  educational  prob- 
lem.    It  is  no  longer  a  fraternity  question,  but  one 


of  educational  and  vital  importance  to  thousands 
of  undergraduates,  whether  they  belong  to  a  fra- 
ternity or  not. 

In  concluding  an  editorial  which  strongly 
indorses  Mr.  Birdseye's  article,  the  editors  of 
the  Outlook  suggest  an  interesting  historical 
parallelism  between  the  ancient  "  Halls,"  out 
of  which  grew  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  the  modern  American  frater- 
nity-house. The  Halls  were  originally  small 
groups  of  students  Jiving  together  with  a  few 
teachers,  who  directed  their  studies  and,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  studied  with  them.  In  line 
with  this  parallelism,  it  has  been  suggested  by 
members  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Fraternity, 
one  of  the  foremost  Greek-letter  fraternities  in 
the  United  States,  that  a  large  fund  be  raised, 
the  income  to  be  used  for  resident  or  foreign 
graduate  students,  to  be  selected  from  the  en- 
tire fraternity,  with  the  hope  of  stimulating 
scholarly  interest  and  ambition.  The  Outlook 
goes  still  further  in  suggesting  that  there  be 
placed  in  chapter-houses,  by  the  action  and 
support  of  the  graduates,  young  and  promising 
graduate  students,  who,  living  with  the  men 
and  acting  as  tutors,  somewhat  in  the  English 
sense,  should  direct  the  work  of  the  under- 
graduates ;  "  teach  them  how  to  study,  an  art 
in  which  American  students  are  lacking ;  stim- 
ulate their  intellectual  life;  and  in  a  familiar, 
informal  way  co-operate  with  the  college  in  its 
highest  work."  As  the  Outlook  well  says,  the 
means  for  tr>'ing  this  experiment  in  many  fra- 
ternities are  ample,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
time  is  now  ripe  for  more  definite  and  higher 
direction  of  this  great  force  in  the  American 
college  community. 


INDIA  AND  THE  OPIUM  TRADE  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 


npO  all  students  of  Eastern  politics  the 
-*•  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  suggests  more 
than  one  question  in  regard  to  the  prospective 
development  of  international  trade  relations. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  questions 
is  the  subject  of  an  article  contributed  to  the 
September  Appletons  by  Mr.  Chester  Hol- 
combe,  author  of  "  The  Real  Chinese  Ques- 
tion." In  this  paper  Mr.  Holcombe  reviews 
the  course  of  British  diplomacy  within  recent 
years  as  related  to  the  growing  dominance  of 
Russia  and  the  threat  of  an  encroachment  on 
British  interests  in  India.  He  recalls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  when  the  partition  of 
China  was  discussed  between  the  powcn,  no- 
tice was  served  that  the  British  would  d 


the  great  valley  of  the  Yangtse  River,  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  as 
their  share.  Mr.  Holcombe  maintains  that 
a  double  motive  controlled  the  selection  of  the 
portion  to  be  claimed  by  Great  Britain  in  the 
event  of  the  dismemberment  of  China.  The 
first  motive  was  commercial,  the  other  poli^ 
ical.  Such  a  claim  would  secure  to  British 
trade  and  exploiture  by  far  the  richest  and 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  empire,  and,  fur- 
thermore! would  interpose  British  arms  and  a 
peat  Bi;^  oolqi^  against  the  further  pmc 
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the  practical  seizure  of  Korea  and  the 
in  of  Port  Arthur  and  the  Liao-Tung 
la,  to  which  is  added  the  control  of 
way  lines  and  mines  throughout  the 
1  portion  of  Manchuria,  does  for  its 
thout  cost  or  care  to  Great  Britain, 
at  great  power  had  proposed  to  do  for 
my  hundred  miles  farther  south  in  the 
:  the  distribution  of  China. 
since  Great  Britain  refused  to  renew 
tcr  of  the  British  East  India  Company 
umed  direct  control  of  that  empire, 
vcnty  years  ago,  it  has  been  her  ruling 
,  not  only  to  maintain  a  secure  hold 
e  country,  but  also  to  develop  Indian 
ce  to  its  utmost  limit.  In  this  direc- 
c  of  England's  most  persistent  efforts 
of  forcing  open  the  Chinese  market 
im  produced  by  Indian  farmers  under 
lent  control  and  a  government  monop- 
n^and's  success  in  this  endeavor  has 
narkable.  In  1880  the  total  import  of 
g  into  China  was  less  than  300,000 
From  1838  until  1900  the  total 
imported  was  284.582  tons,  or  an  aver- 
ratlier  more  than  1,120  pounds  each 
cveiy  day  and  every  ni^t  in  that  time. 
Ml^ool  ^dude  the  immense  quantities 
~  L  during  the  period  named. 
^..die  BritUi  Government  re- 
named, a  revenue  of 
The  profits  derived 
it  almost  exclusivelv 


in  the  hands  of  British  subjects,  would  be 
represented  by  an  even  larger  sum.  Besides, 
Great  Britain  has  waged  war  in  this  effort 
to  force  opium  upon  China,  and  the  cost  to 
the  latter  country  would  include  enormous 
sums  in  the  form  of  forced  indemnities  and 
costly  endeavors  to  protect  the  Chinese  people 
\n  such  wars. 

ALLIANCE     WITH     JAPAN     CONSERVES    THE 
OPIUM  TRADE. 

Mr.  Holcombe  is  unsparing  in  his  arraign- 
ment of  the  British  Government,  which  he 
declares  has  been  the  most  dangerous  foe  of 
the  entire  Chinese  race  which  it  has  ever  been 
their  ill  fortune  to  meet. 

She  has  been  the  constant  and  successful  enemy 
to  the  development  of  the  enormous  natural  re- 
sources of  the  empire,  and  to  the  honest  commerce 
with  China  of  every  nation.  The  merest  glance  at 
the  facts  will  show  this  statement  to  be  well  within 
the  bounds  of  truth  and  moderation.  Take  the 
year  1871  as  an  example.  Three-tifths  of  the  total 
British  imports  into  China  consisted  of  opium. 
In  that  year  nearly  $64000.000  worth  of  the  drug 
was  imported,  while  the  total  exports  of  all  Chi- 
nese commodities  to  all  parts  of  the  world  were 
under  $105,000,000.  The  bill  of  John  Bull  again.st 
Ch'na  that  year  for  opium  furnished,  smuggled 
opium  not  l)eing  included,  was  nearly  three  times 
the  amount  due  to  China  for  all  merchandise  sold 
to  all  foreign  nations,  Great  Britain  only  excepted. 
Thus,  from  year  to  year  Great  Britain  has  balanced 
with  opium  the  accounts  of  the  world  with  China. 
When  a  foreigner  of  any  other  nationality  pays  a 
debt  due  the  Chinese,  the  money  goes,  not  to  the 
Celestials,  but  to  Bombay,  Calcutta,  or  London. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  opium  consti- 
tutes by  far  the  most  important  factor  in  British 
commerce  with  China,  which  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  nation. 

Thus,  it  is  shown  that  the  largest  and  most 
profitable  item  of  British  commerce  with 
China  depends  upon  the  continued  possession 
of  India.  India  furnishes  the  crop,  and  China 
the  market.  The  British  Government  has  long 
had  reason  to  suspect  and  fear  the  ultimate 
designs  of  Russia  upon  India,  but,  even  aside 
from  this  peril,  any  Russian  progress  through 
Manchuria,  to  be  inevitably  followed  farther 
southward  in  China,  would  at  once  cripple 
British  trade  in  China  and  eventually  open 
the  way  to  another  attack  upon  India  at  a 
point  on  its  northern  frontier.  Thus,  a  coali- 
tion with  Japan  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a  safe- 
guard against  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  Eng- 
land's Indian  possessions  and  British  commerce 
in  southern  and  eastern  Asia. 

Mr.  Holcombe  clinches  his  argument  by  an 
analysis  of  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
treaty.  He  describes  the  alliance  as  a  notice 
served  upon  the  three  great  powers  of  Europtt 
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not  parties  to  it  to  accept  what  they  have  al- 
ready secured  and  be  content.  As  between 
Japan  and  England,  Mr.  Holcombe  declares 
that  the  alliance  is  "  inequitable,  vicious,  and 
underhand."  Japan  entered  the  conflict  with 
Russia  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  brig- 
andage and  marauding  propensities  of  the  four 
great  powers  of  Europe,  of  which  Russia  ap- 
peared to  be  the  most  dangerous  type,  and  she 
emerges  from  the  war  "  victorious,  indeed,  but 
transformed  into  an  ally  and  supporter  of  that 
one  of  the  European  quartet  which  has 
wrought  the  worst  havoc  of  all  in  Asia."  Be- 
ginning as  a  champion  of  her  own  and  neigh- 
bor's inalienable  rights,  she  ends  as  the  cat's- 
paw  of  Great  Britain.     She  gives  much  and 


gains  nothing  excepting  what  is  of  equal  ad- 
vantage to  Great  Britain. 

Curiously  enough,  Japan,  while  really  sup- 
porting Great  Britain's  opium  traffic  with 
China,  has  herself  always  resisted  the  intro- 
duction of  opium  into  Chinese  territor>'. 
Opium  is  contraband  in  every  port  and  part 
of  the  Japanese  Empire.  Japanese  officials  are 
now  engaged  in  eradicating  the  opium  vice 
from  Formosa,  where  it  had  a  strong  hold 
when  the  Japanese  secured  possession  of  the 
island.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Holcombe  points  out, 
Japan  has  bound  herself  to  aid,  if  called  upon, 
in  the  protection  of  British  poppy  fields  in  In- 
dia, and,  constructively,  in  marketing  the  har- 
vest in  China. 


PROTECTION  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS  THROUGH   INTESTINAL 

VACCINATION. 


AN  interesting  series  of  experiments  upon 
immunity  from  tuberculosis,  secured 
through  introduction  of  tubercular  bacilli  into 
the  intestines,  is  described  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Comptes  Rend  us  by  MM.  Calmette  and 
Guerin.  The  authors  refer  to  the  elaborate 
work  of  von  Behring,  by  which  it  has  been 
shown,  as  the  result  of  a  great  amount  of  ex- 
perimentation, that,  in  the  case  of  calves,  injec- 
tion of  human  tubercular  bacilli  into  the  veins 
has  resulted  in  the  protection  of  the  animal 
against  attacks  of  bovine  tuberculosis.  In 
their  researches  during  the  past  two  years 
MM.  Calmette  and  Guerin  have  been  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  case  of  animals  tu- 
bercular infection  is  not  generally  due  to  the 
inhalation  of  infected  dust,  etc.,  but,  far 
oftcner,  to  the  absorption  of  tubercular  bacilli 
with  the  food  in  the  digestive  organs.  Here 
ihc  disease  germs  absorbed  in  the  chyle  re- 
main a  longer  or  shorter  time,  depending  upon 
the  age  of  the  animal.  In  the  case  of  adults, 
where  the  quantity  of  bacilli  taken  into  the 
stomach  is  considerable  and  where  the  intro- 
duction of  infected  products  is  more  frequent, 
the  bacilli  inclosed  by  polynuclear  leucocytes 
are  carried  through  the  lymphatic  circulation 
and  the  veins  to  the  heart  and  finally  to  the 
capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs.  The  character 
of  the  infection  varies  with  the  number  and 
virulence  of  the  bacilli,  since  these  determine 
Ac  mobility  of  the  leucocytes  and,  hence,  the 
of  progress  hiade  trough  the  tissues. 
!  8Btiim  therefore  determined  to  experi^ 
wmik  Ac  d>ject  (rf  securing^  if  possible, 


immunity  for  the  animal  while  still  young,  the 
method  being  to  introduce  tubercular  bacilli 
through  the  stomach  instead  of  through  the 
veins.  The  danger  of  working  with  such  ma- 
terial is,  of  course,  serious,  and  great  care  had 
to  be  taken  that  the  experiments  should  be 
open  to  no  suspicion.  Three  calves  were  se- 
lected and  two  of  them  vaccinated  through  the 
nesophagus  with  five  centigrams  each  of  a  cul- 
ture of  human  tubercular  bacilli.  After  fort>'- 
five  days  the  two  calves  were  again  vaccinated 
by  the  same  method  as  before,  but,  this  time, 
with  twenty-five  centigrams  of  the  culture. 
All  three  animals  were  after  four  months  care- 
fully examined  and  showed  no  tubcrculine  re- 
action. They  were  each  then  fed  a  meal  con- 
taining five  centigrams  of  a  fresh  culture  of 
bovine  tubercular  bacilli.  At  the  close  of  the 
incubation  period  the  tuberculine  reaction  was 
marked  in  the  case  of  the  "  blank,"  but  was 
entirely  absent  in  the  case  of  the  calves  that 
had  been  vaccinated.  These  results  seem  to 
prove,  as  far  as  they  go,  that,  with  living 
human  tuberculosis,  two  inoculations,  with  an 
interval  of  fort>'-five  days,  will  suffice  to  pro- 
tect calves  against  the  bovine  disease.  The>' 
are  unsatisfactory  in  that  they  involve  the  use 
of  virulent  bacilli,  with  the  consequent  danger 
of  causing  spread  of  the  disease  by  means  of 
the  excreta,  etc. 

A  new  series  of  experiments  was  now  begun 
with  cultures  which  had  been  treated  in  one 
way  or  another  to  modify  their  virulence,  with 
the  result  that  immunity  was  secured  as  before. 
Thus,  calves  treated  with  bacilli  which  had 
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been  subjected  to  five  minutes*  boiling  were 
found  to  resist  all  attacks  from  the  disease, 
precisely  as  in  the  case  of  those  with  which 
virulent  cultures  had  been  employed.  The 
modified  bacilli  find  their  way  to  the  lungs 
through  the  circulation  just  as  before.  How 
lonj^  this  immunity  persists  the  experiments 
have  not  yet  established.  In  each  series  of 
experiments  the  "  blank,"  which  had  not  been 
subjected  to  previous  inoculation,  showed  the 
tuberculine  reaction  at  the  close  of  the  incuba- 
tion period  after  having  been  fed,  like  the 
others,  with  infected  food.  What  is  even 
more  remarkable  than  this  result  is  the  fact 
that  bacilli  cultures  which  had  been  stirred  in 
absolute  alcohol,  or  treated  with  iodine  or 
with  chloride  of  lime,  were  capable  of  produc- 
ing immunity  with  just  as  much  success,  ap- 
parently, as  the  most  virulent. 

As  a  result  the  authors  state :  "  Young 
calves  can  be  vaccinated  by  simple  intestinal 
absorption  of  bacilli  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  heat,  and  this  method  of  vaccination 


presents  nq  kind  of  danger."  They  claim  that 
their  results  only  require  further  confirmation 
before  the  method,  which  is  evidently  harm- 
less, may  be  applied  generally  to  human  beings. 
The  authors  look  forward  to  the  administering 
to  infants  soon  after  birth,  and  again  a  few 
weeks  later,  of  milk  containing  a  definite 
amount  of  mixed  human  and  bovine  tubercu- 
lar bacilli  which  have  been  subjected  to  heat, 
care  being  taken  in  the  meantime  to  protect 
the  children  from  the  milk  of  tuberculous 
animals  until  they  shall  have  become  im- 
mune,— say,  during  three  or  four  months. 
Special  nurseries  would  probably  be  necessary 
in  the  case  of  the  children  of  tuberculous 
parents. 

The  authors  conclude  with  the  hope  that 
they  may  have  discovered  a  method  by  which 
the  terrible  scourge  of  tuberculosis  may  be  met 
successfully  in  the  earliest  stages  of  childhood, 
and  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  this 
disease  will  be  even  more  rare  than  smallpox 
is  to-day. 


ARE  AMERICANS  FORMULATING  THE    RELIGIOUS  CREED 

OF  THE  FUTURE? 


"Vf  D'ALVIELLA,  who  discusses  in  the 
^  *•  Revue  de  Belgique  (Brussels)  the 
progress  of  religion  in  the  United  States,  is  by 
no  means  a  novice  in  the  study  of  his  theme. 
He  visited  this  country  in  1883,  at  a  time  when 
the  dawn  of  a  great  industrial  cycle  lent  color 
to  the  argument  of  European  preachers  that 
America  was  lost  forever  to  all  influence  of 
godliness.  M.  d'Alviella  then  predicted  a 
grand  religious  revival.  To-day,  he  says,  his 
prediction  of  1883  has  been  realized  in  a  great 
measure,  but  not  in  the  way  he  then  foreshad- 
owed. A  rationalistic  theology,  he  thought  at 
that  time,  would  be  the  point  of  departure  of 
the  revival.  The  event  has  proved,  however, 
that  theory  has  been  subordinated  entirely  to 
practice  in  the  progress  of  the  modem  spirit 
of  religion  in  America.  Dogma  has  given  way 
to  strenuous  activity,  and  the  revival  has  ma- 
tured on  a  foundation  of  good  deeds  before 
good  words.  This,  be  says,  has  ever  been  char- 
acteristic of  the  churches  of  America,  which 
have  always  placed  their  conception  of  religion 
less  in  simple  tenet  than  in  the  practice  of 
well-doing.   Quoting  him: 

The  reHgioas  activity  of  the  United  States  is  due, 
before  all  else,  to  the  foUowing  causes :  (a)  The 
growing  importance  wfaidi  sociological  problems 
have  assumed  ia  the  United  States  more  tbui  else- 


where; (b)  moral  reaction  against  the  abuses  of 
individualism  and  internecine  competition;  (c)  a 
clearer  perception  of  the  role  of  religion;  (d)  the 
impossibility  of  finding  a  better  ground  on  which 
to  satisfy  the  growing  aspirations  for  an  under- 
standing between  different  creeds;  (e)  the  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  Congress  of  Religions 
held  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

The  intellectual  classes  in  the  United  States, 
M.  d'Alviella  continues,  are  beginning  to  see 
that  the  moral  advancement  of  the  people  is  a 
science,  the  first  principles  of  which  must  be 
abortive  without  the  basis  of  a  specific  religious 
belief. 

The  nature  of  such  a  religion  must  be  primarily 
sociological  since  its  main  object  is  to  find  a  solu- 
tion for  human  evils  like  pauperism,  intemperance, 
prostitution,  gambling,  luxury,  and  uncleanliness. 
As  Cardinal  Gibbons  said  at  the  Congress  of  Re- 
ligions held  at  Chicago,  "  All  beliefs  can  well  meet 
on  the  same  ground  when  the  end  is  view  is  the 
raising  of  mankind." 

In  the  opinion  of  M.  d'Alviella,  Unitarian- 
ism,  with  its  strong  rationalistic  tendency,  is 
the  religion  which,  above  all  others,  is  most 
adaptable  to  practical  America.  In  his  view, 
"  the  bent  of  all  sects,  except  those  with  con- 
servative creeds  like  the  Catholic  Church,  is 
toward  Unitarianism,  as  affording  the  safest 
criterion  of  worldly  conduct."    He  expresses  a 
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high  regard  for  Unitarian  pastors  as  preaching 
the  soundest  form  of  religious  principle  for  a 
young  nation.  Dealing  with  Protestantism 
on  the  whole,  he  has  the  following  remarks  to 
make: 

The  most  noteworthy  phenomenon  in  Protestant 
life  in  America  is  the  **  decay  of  confessional  be- 
lief." For  the  Protestant  it  appears  to  be  unneces- 
sary. Two-thirds  of  them  hold  no  confessional 
belief  and  most  of  the  remainder  have  forgotten 
the  dogma.  As  a  corollary  of  this,  the  Protestant 
holds  that  there  is  no  reason  for  a  pastor  to  leave 
his  church  because  he  fails  to  agree  with  all  it 
teaches,  no  more  than  there  is  reason  for  a  poli- 
tician to  abjure  the  whole  policy  of  a  Government 
because  he  does  not  agree  with  certain  of  its 
measures.  The  result  is  that  heresy  and  inhibi- 
tion are  no  longer  frequent  in  the  States  and  no 
more  signal  portent  of  the  humanitarian  or  socio- 
logical spirit  of  American  religion  can  be  ad- 
duced. 

To  the  Methodists  he  awards  the  palm  for 
their  methods  of  propaganda  and  the  excel- 
lence of  their  educative  methods.  American 
Catholicism  he  deals  with  very  fully,  noting 
in  that  faith  certain  tendencies  which  cannot, 
he  thinks,  commend  themselves  to  the  Vatican, 
Its  dependence  on  which  appears,  year  by  year, 
to  grow  more  lax.    He  says: 

There  is  little  of  intransigentism  in  American 
Catholicism,  the  first  trait  of  which  seems  to  be 
to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with  other  con- 
fessions for  the  common  good.  The  priest  is  on 
excellent  terms  with  the  pastors  of  other  denomi- 
nations and  there  seems  to  be  desired  on  all 
hands  in  the  American  Catholic  Church,  a  desire 
that  unity  shall  prevail  so  that  the  truth  may  be 


attained.  The  Catholic  Church  in  America  is  also 
intensely  patriotic.  It  fully  accepts  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  principle  of  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  All  Catholic  American  churchmen  hold 
that  the  United  States  has  a  divine  mission  to  ful- 
fill in  spreading  the  lesson  of  human  liberty  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  man.  The  Paulist 
Fathers  are  the* best  type  of  the  Catholic  priests  of 
America,  their  labors  being  for  the  good  of  the 
masses.  They  are  the  incarnation  of  American 
Catholicism  militant,  fighting,  as  they  do,  that  the 
proletariat  may  be  uplifted. 

M.  d'Alviella  hints  that  a  crisis  is  at  hand  in 
the  relations- between  the  American  Catholic 
hierarchy  and  the  Vatican.  The  bond  of 
union  is  not  indissoluble,  he  suggests.  There 
IS,  moreover,  a  lack  of  unity  in  the  Catholic 
Church  of  America  itself,  on  one  side  being 
the  conservative  orders,  like  the  Jesuits ;  on  the 
other  the  progressive  bodies,  like  the  Paulists. 
The  Catholic  Church  of  America,  he  adds, 
gains  few  converts  from  Protestantism;  it 
owes  its  j'early  increase  in  number  to  immi- 
grant Catholics. 

As  to  the  many  Ethical  Culture  societies, 
M.  d*Alviella  holds  that  they  inculcate  the 
idea  of  duty  apart  from  any  belief;  that  they 
have  a  great  future  and  that,  like  Spiritual 
Scientists  and  Theosophists,  their  effect  is  for 
morality  in  all  their  principles  and  doctrines. 

Finally,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  religious 
spirit  of  all  the  modern  world  will  gradually 
assimilate  the  tendencies  of  the  American,  and 
that  practical  and  secular  religion  will  on  all 
hands  supersede  the  theoretical  and  contem- 
plative for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 


CAPITAL    PUNISHMENT    AND    CAPITAL    CRIME. 


npHK  death  penalt\'  now  exists  in  forty  of 
the  forty-five  States  of  the  Union.  In 
the  State  of  Kansas  if  has  been  permitted  to 
luiwe  through  the  refusal  of  governors  to  issue 
warrants  for  executions.  In  the  four  remain- 
ing States — Maine,  Michi{^an,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Wisamsin— it  has  been  abolished  alto- 
gether. Mr,  Thomas  Speed  Mosby,  who  is 
pardon  attorney  to  the  Governor  of  Missouri, 
iririulv  i:i\iseil  inquiries  to  be  addressed  to 
the  at H)rne\  generals  of  the  forty  States  which 
still  have  the  death  penalty,  asking  their  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  capital  punishment  tended 
to  diminish  capital  crimes.  Summarizing  the 
replies  whicli  he  received  in  Harpers  Weekly 
for  July  ai,  Mr.  Mosby  states  that  eighteen 
of  the  forty  officials  questioned  declined  to  ex- 
press an  opinion.  Only  sixteen  of  the  attomey- 
lanerals  of  States  which  inflict  the  death  pen- 


alty declared  themselves  as  clearly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  capital  punishment  does  tend  to  dimin- 
ish capital  crime.  Two  of  the  forty  were 
positive  in  their  conviction  that  the  death  pen- 
alty does  not  tend  to  diminish  capital  crimes, 
and  stated  their  opinion  that  the  death  penalt)' 
should  be  abolished;  while  four  of  the  forty 
gave  qualified  answers.  In  the  five  States 
where  capital  punishment  does  not  exist  the 
attorney-generals  have  noted  no  increase  in 
capital  crimes  since  the  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty,  and  generally  expressed  themselves  as 
satisfied  with  the  conditions  existing  in  their 
respective  States.  In  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Rhode  Island  capital  punishment  was 
abolished  over  fifty  years  ago  and  has  not  since 
been  reenacted.  It  was  abolished  in  Iowa  sev- 
eral years  ago*  but  was  again  enacted  by  the 
Legislature,  as  the  attorney-general  says,  "  be- 
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cause  of  the  increase  of  murders  in  the  State." 
The  experience  of  Maine,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  Mr.  Mosby  points  out,  has  been  quite  the 
reverse  of  that  of  Iowa.  The  death  penalty  was 
aboh'shed  in  Maine  in  1876.  In  1883  it  was  re- 
enacted  for  the  crime  of  murder  alone.  In 
1885,  just  two  years  later,  the  Governor  of 
Maine  in  his  message,  referring  to  the  death 
penalty,  remarked  that  there  had  been  "  an 
unusual  number  of  cold-blooded  murders  with- 
in the  State  during  the  two  years  last  passed," 
and  that  the  change  in  the  law  relating  to 
murder  had  not  offered  the  protection  antici- 
pated. Two  years  later,  in  1887,  the  death 
penalty  was  again  abolished,  and  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  of  that  State  is  said  to  be  so 
strongly  against  capital  punishment  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  reestablished. 

After  showing  that  the  general  tendency  of 
American  legislation  has  for  some  time  past 
been  against  capital  punishment,  Mr.  Mosby 
points  out  certain  fallacies  in  the  argument  of 
those  who  lay  great  stress  upon  the  severity 
of  punishment.  There  are  many  individual 
factors  of  crime,  none  of  which,  he  contends, 
can  be  shown  to  come  within  the  power  and 
scope  of  the  penal  code.  For  example,  stu- 
dents of  criminology  know  that  homicidal 
tendencies  are  more  frequent  in  warm  climates. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  more  than  90 
per  cent,  of  the  criminals  come  from  the 
cities.  W.  D.  Morrison,  in  his  work  on ' 
"Crime  and  Its  Causes,"  says  that  London, 
with  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales,  furnishes  one-third  of  the  in- 
dictable crimes. 

Sodety,  according  to  Mr.  Mosby,  can  have 
but  two  rational  objects  in  capital  punishment. 
One  is  to  protect  itself  from  the  individual 


malefactor.  This  object  can  be  conserved  as 
well,  and  to  greater  profit,  by  life  imprison- 
ment. The  sole  remaining  object  is  to  deter 
others  by  the  example.  This  it  has  not  done, 
and  this  is  proven,  not  only  by  the  prevalence 
of  capital  crimes  where  capital  punishment 
prevails,  but  by  the  fact  that  where  capital 
punishment  does  not  exist  the  so-called  capital 
crimes  are  not  more  frequent.  So  the  death 
penalty  has  been  totally  abolished  in  five  of  the 
American  States,  in  seventeen  of  the  twenty- 
two  cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  Holland,  Rou- 
mania,  and  Portugal,  and  practically  in  Bel- 
gium and  Italy. 

In  Mr.  Mosby 's  view,  the  case  against  capi- 
tal punishment  is  made  when  it  is  shown  sim- 
ply that  it  is  unnecessary.  "  It  is  coming  to 
be  understood  that  the  majority  of  human 
beings  do  not  refrain  from  the  commission  of 
capital  crimes  merely  through  fear  of  being 
hanged.  Every  person  who  commits  a  capital 
crime  knows  that,  in  States  maintaining  capi- 
tal punishment,  the  death  penalty  is  affixed  to 
that  crime.  From  a  personal  study  of  more 
than  two  thousand  cases,  I  am  convinced  that 
most  crimes  are  committed  by  persons  who 
either  ( i )  expect  to  escape  all  punishment,  or 
(2)  who,  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  are 
regardless  of  all  punishment,  or  (3)  who  are 
governed  by  cosmic,  social,  or  individual  fac- 
tors which  render  the  prospect  of  punishment 
inoperative  as  a  deterrent  agency  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  the  crime." 

As  to  the  justification  of  capital  punishment 
on  the  ground  of  retaliation  and  vindictive 
punishment,  according  to  the  Mosaic  principle 
of  "  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  this 
conception  of  justice  is  no  longer  recognized 
in  our  civil  law. 


THE  OLDEST  FIXED  DATE  IN  HISTORY. 


PJISTORIANS  of  the  Hebrew  people 
were  formerly  troubled  by  the  haunt- 
ing possibility  that  contemporary  sources  of 
knowledge  outside  of  Holy  Writ  might  some 
day  disclose  a  remoter  era  in  the  career  of 
man  than  the  chronology  supposably  obtain- 
able from  the  Old  Testament  would  permit. 
All  such  fears  long  ago  disappeared,  not  be- 
cause the  dreaded  data  have  not  been  forth- 
comingy  but  because  the  Old  Testament  does 
not  offer  any  basis  for  a  calculation  of  the 
age  of  man  on  the  earth.  In  an  article  in  the 
Biblical  Worlds  Dr.  James  H.  Breasted,  pro- 
feaior  of  Egyptology  in  the  University  of  Chi- 


cago, recounts  how  the  oldest  fixed  date  in 
history  was  determined.  In  the  first  place,  he 
reminds  us : 

Anthropologicar  studies  have  long  since  demon- 
strated the  enormous  antiquity  of  man.  The 
dates,  however,  with  which  the  anthropologist, 
operating  in  conjunction  with  the  geologist,  deals 
necessarily  cannot  be  fixed,  but  move  within  the 
widest  limits.  It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to  study 
briefly  the  state  of  the  case  from  the  historical 
archaeologist's  point  of  view.  Recently  ascertained 
data  make  such  a  statement  of  especial  interest  at 
this  time.  The  data  to  which  we  refer  are  con- 
fined to  the  civilization  of  the  Nile-o^alley. 

Professor '  von   Luschan,   the  distinguished 
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director  of  the  Ethnological  Museum  in  Ber- 
lin, showed  Dr.  Breasted,  some  time  ago,  a 
number  of  specimens  of  worked  flint  imple- 
ments wrought  by  human  hands,  and  found 
by  him  in  deposits  in  the  Nile  valley,  which, 
he  averred,  were  demonstrably  older  than  the 
valley  itself.  Leaving  these  prehistoric  prob- 
lems to  the  anthropologist  and  geologist,  how- 
ever, recent  study  of  the  historic  monuments 
in  the  Nile  valley,  declares  Dr.  Breasted,  has 
furnished  an  earlier  fixed  date  in  the  history 
of  civilization  than  has  ever  before  been  ob- 
tainable.   He  continues : 

There  are  three  great  epochs  in  Egyptian  his- 
tory: (i)  the  Old  Kingdom,  (2)  the  Middle  King- 
dom. (3)  the  Empire.  These  great  epochs  are 
separated  by  periods  of  profound  obscurity.  Dead 
reckoning  back  from  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Persians  in  525  B.  c.  shows  clearly  that  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Egyptian  Empire  was  not  less  than 
1,052  years  before  the  Persian  invasion.  This 
gives  us  a  date  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  b.  c.  as  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian 
Empire.  The  method  of  dead  reckoning  cannot 
be  employed  for  the  centuries  immediately  preced- 
ing the  empire,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  monu- 
ments. Fortunately,  however,  we  possess  an  astro- 
nomical date  for  the  Middle  Kingdom  which  fixes 
its  beginning  as  almost  exactly  2,000  years  before 
Christ  thus  enabling  us  to  overleap  the  chasm  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  the  empire  and  the  Middle 
Kingdom.  At  this  point,  however,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  another  obscure  period,  where  the 
meagerness  of  the  monumental  documents  is  such 
that  the  length  of  the  obscure  age  preceding  the 
Middle  Kingdom  remains  an  uncertain  quantity. 
During  this  period  there  ruled  at  Heracleopolis, 
near  the  Fayum,  two  dynasties,  the  Ninth  and 
Tenth,  embracing  eighteen  kings.  As  we  know 
that  the  Eleventh  Dynasty  ruled  over  160  years, 
wc  must  add  the  length  of  the  period  ruled  by 
the  eighteen  Heracleopolitans  to  the  year  2160 
B.  c.  in  order  to  obtain  the  date  of  the  accession 
of  these  Hcraclcopolitan  Pharaohs.  Allowing 
each  of  the  eighteen  a  reign  of  sixteen  years  (a 
sum  below  the  customary  average  in  a  long  period 
of  time  under  ordinary  conditions  of  govern- 
ment), these  kings  ruled  a  total  of  about  285  years. 
They  thus  began  to  rule  in  2445  b.  c.  At  this 
point  we  can  resume  the  method  by  dead  reckon- 
mg,  carrying  us  back  through  the  Old  Kingdom, 
which  began  with  the  Third  Dynasty,  nearly  3,000 
years  before  Christ;  and  thence  into  the  recently 
discovered  first  two  dynasties,  which  are  thus 
shown  to  have  begun  about  3400  B.  c.  In  the  use 
of  this  last  date  for  the  beginning  of  the  dynastic 
kings  of  Egypt,  wc  should  always  recollect  that  we 
carry  back  with  us  the  uncertainty  involved  in  the 
unsettled  lenpth  of  the  Heracleopolitan  period 
(  Ninth  and  Tenth  Dynasties).  The  margin  of 
uncertainty,  however,  will  not  exceed  a  century 
either  way. 

The  highly  developed  civilization  already 
attained  by  the  Egyptians  of  the  First  Dynasty 
makes  it  certain  that  a  long  development  of 
civilization,  involving  centuries  of  struggle 
and  achievement,  must  have  preceded  the  ad- 


vent of  the  First  Dynasty.  It  is  incontro- 
vertibly  evident.  Dr.  Breasted  avers,  that  this 
development  began  far  back  in  the  fourth 
thousand  years  before  Christ.  In  this  state- 
ment, however,  we  arrive  only  at  a  very  wide 
margin  of  uncertainty.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
obtain  a  date  of  greater  precision  in  this  re- 
mote epoch  of  human  civilization  ? 

The  Egyptians  had  early  determined  the  length 
of  the  year  as  365  days,  not  being  aware  of  the 
additional  quarter,  or  nearly  a  quarter,  of  a  day. 
This  convenient  year  they  divorced  from  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  and  divided  it  into  twelve 
months  of  thirty  days  each,  with  an  intercalary 
period  of  five  days  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This, 
the  first  practical  calendar  ever  evolved  by  an 
ancient  people,  remained  an  achievement  unparal- 
leled in  any  other  early  civilization.  It  was  as 
useful  to  men  of  science  as  to  civil  life  in  general, 
and  for  this  reason  it  was  in  later  times  adopted 
by  the  Greek  astronomers  as  the  basis  of  all  their 
computations.  With  the  addition  of  exactly  a 
quarter  of  a  day.  it  is  still  employed  by  modem 
astronomers,  and  I  need  hardly  add  that  it  was 
this  calendar,  now  known  as  the  Julian,  which 
passed  from  the  Nile  valley  with  the  Romans  into 
the  life  of  Europe,  and  thence  to  us  modems. 
The  astronomical  event  by  which  the  Egyptian 
marked  the  beginning  of  his  year  was  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Sothis.  the  Dog  Star,  at  sunrise  after 
he  had  been  invisible  for  some  time.  They  cele- 
brated this  day  with  a  feast,  and  this  **  Feast  of 
Sothis,"  which  occurred  on  the  nineteenth  of  July 
(Julian),  was  the  New  Year's  Feast  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  interval  between  the  heliacal  risings  of 
Sothis  determined  the  length  of  the  Egyptian  year. 
Now,  this  Sothic  year  was  almost  exactly,  and  in 
3231  B.  c.  was  exactly,  a  quarter  of  a  day  longer 
than  the  Egyptian  calendar  year  of  365  days. 
Every  four  years,  therefore,  the  calendar  reached 
the  end  of  the  year  and  began  the  next  year  one 
day  too  soon,  so  that  after  four  years  the  rising 
of  Sothis  fell  on  the  second  day  of  the  new  year. 
As  this  process  continued  and  each  calendar  New 
Year's  Day  arrived  earlier  and  earlier,  it  finally 
passed  gradually  around  the  whole  year  and  again 
fell  on  the  astronomical  New  Year's  Day.  This 
complete  revolution,  of  cour^,  consumed  four 
times  as  many  years  as  there  were  days  in  the 
calendar  year;  that  is,  four  times  365.  or  1,460 
years.  Or  we  may  say  1.461  calendar  years  equals 
1460  Sothic  years.  This  shift  must  have  been 
early  noticed,  although  the  actual  shift  within  an 
average  lifetime  was  not  so  great  as  to  occasion  in- 
convenience. Thus,  each  generation  accepted  the 
place  of  the  calendar  in  the  seasons  as  they  found 
It,  and  without  remark  considered  it  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  beginning  of  the  inundation  or 
the  advent  of  summer  heat  fell  on  about  such  and 
such  a  date  of  a  certain  month.  A  peasant  of  fifty 
or  sixty  years, — that  is,  at  the  end  of  an  average 
life, — hardly  remarked  that  the  seasons  were  ten 
or  twelve  days  later  in  the  calendar  than  when  he 
was  a  lad  of  ten. 

This  slow  revolution  of  the  calendar  on  the 
fixed  astronomical  year  is  observable  in  ind- 
dental  references  on  the  monuments.  In  the 
Middle  Kingdom  an  inscription  in  Sinai,  for 
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example,  narrates  how  an  unfortunate  official, 
dispatched  to  the  copper  mines  there,  arrived 
at  his  destination  in  the  third  month  of  (cal- 
endar) winter,  when  he  and  his  men  suffered 
greatly  from  the  summer  heat. 

This  shows  a  divergence  of  seven  or  eight 
months  between  the  calendar  and  the  seasons. 
The  shift  of  the  calendar  can  thus  be  traced  for 
some  two  thousand  years  backward  from  700  b.  c. 
as  determined  by  six  different  dates  of  astro- 
nomical or  seasonal  events,  and  a  series  of  other 
significant  natural  occurrences,  in  terms  of  the  cal- 
endar. Now.  we  know  from  a  statement  in  Cen- 
sorinus  that  some  time  in  the  period  from  140-41 
to  143-44  A.  D.  the  calendar  coincided  exactly 
with  the  seasons,  and  that  in  one  of  the  years  in 
that  period  the  rising  of  Sothis  took  place  on  the 
first  day  of  the  calendar  year.  An  entire  revolu- 
tion, such  as  we  have  described,  was  completed  at 
that  time.  That  revolution  must  have  begun  1460 
years  earlier;  that  is.  in  1320  b.  c.  (ignoring 
the  uncertainty  of  four  years).  The  next  earlier 
revolution  must  have  begun  in  2780  b.  c.  ;  that  is, 
at  about  the  beginning  of  the  age  at  which  we  are 
first  able  to  observe  contemporary  indications  of 
the  shift,  as  we  have  already  noticed.  Now,  it  is 
impossible  that  this  calendar  was  first  introduced 
as  late  as  the  twenty-eighth  century  b.  c.  in  the 
midst  of  the  highest  culture  of  the  Old  Kingdom. 
Moreover,  the  five  intercalary  days  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  proving  the  use  of  the  shifting  year  of 


365  days,  are  mentioned  in  the   Pyramid  Texts, 
which  are  far  older  than  the  Old  Kingdom. 

The  calendar,  therefore,  existed  before  the 
Old  Kingdom ;  but  if  this  be  true,  "  we  must 
seek  its  invention  at  a  time  when  its  seasons 
coincided  roughly  with  those  of  nature,  as 
they  must  have  done  at  its  introduction." 
This  carries  us  1,460  years  back  of  their  coin- 
cidence in  the  Old  Kingdom;  that  is,  the 
calendar  was  introduced  in  the  middle  of  the 
forty- third  century  B.  C.  (4241  B.  C).  This 
is  the  oldest  fixed  date  in  history.  This  fact 
demonstrates  not  only  a  remarkable  degree  of 
precise  knowledge  of  nature  in  that  remote 
age,  but  also  stable  political  conditions,  and  a 
,  wide  recognition  of  central  authority,  which 
could  gradually  introduce  such  an  innovation. 

It  was  to  the  men  of  the  Delta,  therefore, 
in  this  remote  epoch,  concludes  Dr.  Breasted, 
that  we  owe  a  fundamental  contribution  to 
civilization,  which,  with  but  very  slight 
change,  we  have  since  inherited  from  them; 
**  and  the  date  at  which  they  introduced  and 
made  practically  available  one  of  the  greatest 
conveniences  in  the  whole  complex  of  civiliza- 
tion is  the  earliest  fixed  date  in  history." 


ANIMAL  AND  PLANT  LIFE  IN   THE  ANTARCTIC  ZONE. 


T^HE  numerous  south  polar  expeditions  that 
have  been  made  recently  have  brought  to 
light  many  curious  facts  about  the  possibilities 
of  life  in  these  desolate  wastes. 

One  expedition  remained  in  the  ice  of 
Graham  Land  (65**  S.  Lat.)  for  two  winters, 
giving  the  explorers  opportunity  to  make  ob- 
ser\'ations  during  an  unusually  long  period  of 
time.  Dr.  K.  C.  Anderson  and  Dr.  S.  V. 
Hodgson  give  accounts  of  observations  made 
during  this  expedition  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Zoologisches  Centralblatt  (Leipsig). 

Above  everything  else,  they  tell  us  the  in- 
tense cold  under  which  the  struggle  for  life  is 
carried  on  is  worth  noting.  The  average  tem- 
perature during  the  animal  breeding  season 
ranges  from  2  to  8  degrees  below  zero.  Cen- 
tigrade, while  the  summer  temperature  at  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  is  from  .50  to  1.50  below 
zero.  Nevertheless,  the  waters  swarm  with 
fish  and  invertebrates  that  thrive  in  spite  of 
the  continuous  cold,  the  threatening  ice  and 
the  attacks  of  seals  and  birds  that  eat  them 
voraciously. 

The  presence  of  sponges  in  such  undesirable 
iurroundings  was  not  so  surprising,  for  they  are 


sluggish,  insensate  organisms  that  have  never 
progressed  beyond  the  borderland  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  But  the  delicate,  phosphorescent  jelly- 
fishes, — medusx  and  ctenophores, — which  are 
hardly  more  than  transparent  films  endowed  with 
life,  also  live  in  this  world  of  intense  cold  and 
danger,  although  it  was  difficult  to  get  data  of 
these,  on  account  of  the  d  fficulties  in  collecting 
them,  for  they  were  so  easily  injured  by  the  ice 
crystals  that  were  drawn  up  with  them  in  the  nets. 
Star-fishes,  sea-urchins,  sand-dollars,  shell-fish  in 
great  variety  and  myriads  of  the  vast  aggregation 
of  minute  floating  organisms  included  in  the  gen- 
eral term  of  plankton,  were  all  found  here ;  many 
of  them  microscopic  particles  of  exquisite  delicacy 
that  would  seem  the  least  capable  of  contending 
for  life  in  such  an  environment.  The  mammals 
were  represented  by  several  species  of  seals, 
whales,  and  dolp  ins.  These  become  of  special 
interest  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  that  their 
remote  ancestors  left  the  land,  the  natural  hahitat 
of  mammalia,  and  underwent  many  curious 
changes  of  structure  in  becoming  adapted  to  ma- 
rine life.  One  of  these  changes  is  the  seine-like 
arrangement  of  whalehone,  which  takes  the  place 
of  teeth  in  the  whale,  although  the  teeth  always 
appear  first  during  the  whale's  development  as  a 
sort  of  reversion  to  family  traditions.  The  petrel 
is  a  characteristic  bird-pioneer  that  usually  makes 
its  home  in  the  open  sea  of  the  sub-antarctic 
zone,  although  it  sometimes  pushes  its  way  farther 
on,  past  the  barrier  of  pack-ice.  Sea-mews,  whose 
regular  hahitat  is  the  sub-antarctic  zone,  had  »* 
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fenetrjkt<t*i  the,  /isolation   ^f  Graham  Land,  and 
had  extent  IT*  nf.ntin^  a^r  ound.^  th<irc. 


In  all,  rightc»?n  spccirs  of  birds  wrrc  found 
in  the  region  of  65'  S.  Lat.,  although  most  of 
them  wcrf  tnic  birds  of  passage,  going  there 
only  during  the  short  summer. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  fauna  here 
is  furnished  by  the  penguins,  whose  comical 
dignified  appearance  is  so  familiar  in  our  mu- 
seums. The  largest  species  of  penguin  seems 
to  be  specially  attracted  by  the  hardships  of 
this  frozen  world  and  is  drcumpolar  in  its 
distribution.  Five  species  of  penguins  were 
found,  most  of  them  gathering  in  enormous 


companies,  while  breeding  grounds  covering 
vast  areas  were  found  in  Graham  Land  and 
the  South  Shetland  Islands. 

Dr.  Ostmann,  commenting  in  the  same  jour- 
nal on  the  origin  of  the  wonderful  deep-sea 
fauna,  notes  that  the  uniform  low  temperature, 
which  is  always  near  the  freezing  point,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  die 
deep  sea,  and  that  such  conditions  of  cold  could 
not  have  existed  at  a  time  in  the  formative 
history  of  the  earth,  when  there  was  no  cold 
water  in  the  littoral  region,  but  it  must  have 
been  produced  b>'  the  cold  waters  flowing  away 
from  the  poles,  and  the  deep-sea  fauna  must 
be  related  to  the  fauna  of  the  polar  areas. 


THE    NATIONAL    NEED    OF    COMMERCIAL   AGENTS. 


¥  N  our  day,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  politi- 
cal  questions  from  commercial  questions, 
and  the  impossibility  is  doubly  evident  when  it 
concerns  a  countr>-  where  conunerdal  relations 
have  been  the  principle  of  a  political  recon- 
ciliation, whose  increasing  advantages  are  en- 
joyed and  recognized  by  both  countries  recon- 
ciled. 

^Vhen  French  statesmen  study  France's  rela- 
tions with  England.  sa>*s  a  writer  in  the 
Temps  (Paris),  the>-  devote  as  much  attention 
to  the  exchange  markets  as  to  the  relations  of 
the  chiefs  of  state  or  to  the  actions  of  the 
ministers.  If  **  small  gifts  nourish  friend- 
ship,** large  national  purchases  are  equally 
beneficial  to  a  countr>'s  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. Excellent  results  were  obtained  by 
the  creation  of  the  office  of  conunerdal 
agent  at  the  French  embass>'  in  London. 
The  place  was  intrusted  to  the  French 
consul,  M.  Jean  Perier,  and  results  convinced 
France  that  she  ought  to  have  conunerdal 
attaches  wherever  she  cares  to  be  represented. 
So  far,  she  has  none  except  in  London. 

It  IS  paradoxical  that  a  country-  whose  geo- 
graphical situation,  customs,  habits,  and  quali- 
ties compel  the  national  commercial  develop- 
ment as  a  vital  necessit>-  should  neglect  so  easy 
and  generally  beneficial  and  fruitful  a  means 
of  increasing  its  business.  Experiment  has 
proved  its  value,  but  it  must  be  noted  that 
zeal,  intelligence,  and  tact  are  the  indispensa- 
ble qualifications  of  a  man  empowered  to  stand 
for  the  business  interests  of  a  coui>tr>*.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  political  favoritism  or  of 
"  spoils.**  Such  work  can  be  done  only  by 
men  who  can  orcani/e  sx-stems.  It  must  be 
prepared  like  a  campaign  of  war,  because  its 


success  guarantees  peace.  This  subject  de- 
scr\'es  discussion  at  the  Quai  d*Orsay  (the 
Chamber  of  Deputies)  in  France  and  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  A  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  the  measure  must  result  in  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  modest  appropriation 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  office. 

The  work  of  a  commerdal  attache  is  not  the 
temporary  work  of  collecting  information.  It 
is  the  hard  labor  of  an  active  initiative.  \Vhen 
M.  Perier  was  sent  to  London,  M.  Delcasse 
instructed  him  to  favor  and  to  further  French 
exportation  by  every  practical  and  efficaciouis 
means  in  his  power. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  best  methods  of 
passing  commerce  from  an  inorganic  state  to 
the  condition  of  the  most  approved  form  of 
systematic  organization.  In  the  case  of  the 
French  representative  in  Great  Britain,  the 
agent  had  to  find,  in  London,  French  repre- 
sentatives for  French  commerce.  National 
commerce  follows  where  the  people  of  a  nation 
lead,  and  the  commercial  attache  is  a  link. 
His  duty  is  to  advertise  in  special  journals  and 
to  carry  on  active  and  steadily  increasing  cor- 
respondence. He  must  be  on  the  best  terms 
\dth  the  boards  of  trade  and  with  all  the 
associations  for  commercial  expansion. 

Ten  years  ago,  France  sent  a  representative 
(named  Regnault)  as  minister  to  Morocco.  Reg- 
nault  outlined  the  national  system  of  commercial 
representation.  The  matter  was  reviewed  re- 
cently by  M.  Dcmolins,  and  M.  Perier  lent  all  his 
efforts  to  the  venture.  The  result  is  that  the 
agents  who  represent  France  in  England  have 
created  a  methodical  representation  of  French 
commerce,  which  representation  has  reestablished 
to  French  credit,  and  to  inestimable  future  profit, 
a  situation  which  was  gravely  menaced  by  foreign 
competition— the  Danish  competition  in  agrical- 
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tural  products,  and  the  German  competition  in 
mannfactured  goods.  Since  her  first  venture, 
France  has  tried  the  same  system  on  her  own  terri- 
tory. The  French  minister  of  foreign  affa'rs  has 
given  M.  Perier  charge  of  the  commercial  offices 
of  the  state,  and  France  is  expected  to  guide  its 
affluents  and  their  commercial  advantages  back  to 
the  alimentary  sources.  The  system  is  to  be  like 
a  successful  irrigating  system,  which  renders  the 
whole  country  fruitful. 

The  commercial  agent  in  London  has  estab- 
lished an  agency  in  the  Jura,  one  in  the  de- 
partments of  Charente,  and  one  in  Normandy. 
The  region  of  the  Jura  annually  sells  mil- 
lions of  watches,  enamels,  eye-glasses,  instru- 
ments of  precision,  and  shell  combs.  In  the 
department  of  Charente  the  trade  in  butter 
and  caseine,  added  to  the  trade  in  cognac, 
amounts  to  over  twelve  millions  annually  in 
the  English  market  alone.  If  we  consider  this, 
we  can  better  appreciate  the  results  of  the  im- 
proved organization  of  the  commercial  exporta- 
tion service.  Such  eflForts  are  the  best  means 
of  national  success.  The  writer  in  the  Temps 
says :  "  Let  us  have  national  commercial 
agents  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain, 
Russia,  the  United  States,  and  the  Levant. 
Let  us  do  everywhere  just  what  we  have  done 
in  London.  We  should  gain  considerable 
more  by  it  than  can  be  gained  by  a  pusillani- 
mous, so-called  *  protection.' " 

The  consuls  ought  to  be  co-laborers  of  the 
commercial  attaches.  The  commercial  attache 
pla>'s  a  general  part,  and  the  consul's  duty  is  to 
follow  out,  in  detail,  all  that  the  commercial 
agent  plans  for  the  total. 


The  French  consul  to  Dublin,  M.  Lcfeuvre- 
Meuval  has  seized  up  the  full  meaning  of  the 
commercial  agent's  office.  In  his  report  of  1904, 
he  complains  that  he  sees  Ireland,  **  the  country  so 
near  France,"  neglected  by  French  exporters, 
when  it  might  offer  a  vast  outlet  for  some  of  the 
branches  of  French  industry.  By  the  consul's  ad- 
vice, henceforth  there  will  be  two  direct  lines  of 
navigation  between  France  and  Ireland. — one  (bi- 
monthly) between  Cherbourg  and  Dublin.  The 
other  was  recently  decided  upon.  It  will  assure 
a  weekly  service  (direct)  between  Dunkirk,  Dub- 
lin, and  Belfast.  In  1905,  the  first  of  these  lines 
imported  to  Ireland  2,300,000  francs  worth  of 
French  goods, — a  promising  beginning!  Even 
now  the  looms  of  the  north  of  Ireland  have,  by  an 
association  with  France,  secured  important  busi- 
ness for  their  tweeds.  A  great  French  automobile 
factory  has  established  a  very  prosperous  branch 
in  Dublin,  and,  balancing  that,  the  exportation 
(notably  in  hams)  has  augmented  considerably 
during  the  year.  These  are  only  beginnings,  but 
they  show  what  can  be  done  by  judicious  com- 
mercial diplomacy.  Lefeuvre-Meuval  says  in  his 
report  that  such  beginnings  are  an  encouragement 
to  pursue  the  work  now  in  hand  and  to  favor 
French  commerce  by  every  means  possible. — 
notably,  by  the  creation  of  a  line  of  passenger 
steamers  from  Cork  to  Havre. 

Whether  times  are  hard  or  easy,  England 
buys  merchandise  amounting  to  a  milliard  of 
francs  annually.  So,  as  the  French  naval 
attache  at  London  said  at  a  Franco-British 
dinner:  "As  England  is  the  most  ancient, 
the  nearest,  and  the  most  faithful  of  our  com- 
mercial colonies,  we  have  nothing  but  con- 
gratulations to  offer  each  other  when  the  happy 
activity  of  some  of  our  consuls  is  in  question. 
Let  us  felicitate  them,  and  let  us  hope  that  all 
our  representatives  may  be  like  them." 


RECENT  EXPLORATION  OF  LAKE  TCHAD. 


Tp^HE  progress  of.  exploration  into  little- 
known  parts  of  Africa,  followed  by  the 
marking  off  of  "  spheres  of  influence  "  and  the 
granting  of  commercial  concessions,  is  making 
us  fairly  familiar  with  the  geography  and 
geology  of  that  vast  and,  until  compara- 
tively recently,  rather  uninteresting  continent. 
Within  the  past  few  years  surveying  parties, 
chiefly  British  and  French,  have  been  busily 
engaged  mapping  all  the  immense  area  from 
Abyssinia  to  Sierra  Leone,  north  of  the  equator 
and  south  of  the  Sahara  Desert  One  of  these 
Franco-British  commissions,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  delimitation  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
regions  bordering  on  the  Niger,  numbered 
among  its  members  die  French  Captain  Tilho, 
who  has  mapped  Lake  Tchad,  the  great  salt 
lake  of  N<^  Centnil  Africa,    A  recent  arti- 


cle in  Cosmos  gives  some  of  the  details  of  this 
survey,  from  which  the  following  have  been 
taken : 

Comparing  the  results  of  this  recent  work 
with  those  of  the  exploration  by  Earth  and 
Nachtigal  about  fifty  years  ago.  Captain  Tilho 
finds  that  the  lake  has  decreased  considerably 
in  area,  the  loss  being  about  a  million  hectares, 
— about  two  and  one-half  million  acres.  Its 
present  size  is  nearly  20,000  square  kilometers, 
or  4,500  square  miles, — almost  half  the  size  of 
Switzerland. 

Except  on  the  w^st,  where  there  is  a  definite 
shore,  Lake  Tchad  has  no  clearly  defined 
boundary.  In  crossing  the  region  one  may 
pass  from  clear  open  water  to  vast  marshes, 
showing  mudbanks  lined  with  scattered  weeds ; 
next  may  be  found   islands  of  meadowland 
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separated  by  lagoons  of  large  size;  then  per- 
haps inhabited  islands  intersected  by  wide  or 
narrow  canals,  which  cut  far  into  the  land  and 
show  innumerable  branches.  The  soil  is  rarely 
firm,  and  much  of  the  region  is  dangerous  for 
those  who  attempt  to  cross  it  on  foot,  because 
of  large  areas  of  deep  soft  mud. 

Like  Nachtigal,  Captain  Tilho  believes  in 
the  existence  of  subterranean  streams  which 
convey  the  water  of  Lake  Tchad  to  basins 
hundreds  of  kilometers  away.  In  the  case  of 
the  basin  of  Bahr-el-Ghazal  further  study  is 
necessary  to  determine  which  of  the  two  is  the 
higher,  and  hence  the  source.  With  regard  to 
the  view  once  held  that  Lake  Tchad  is  reced- 
ing on  the  eastern  side,  but  actually  growing 
on  the  western,  Captain  Tilho  expresses  his 


dissent.  He  seems  to  find  contraction  going  on 
all  around,  even  on  the  west,  where  some  of 
the  villages,  evidently  once  upon  the  actual 
shore,  are  now  quite  far  back  from  the  water. 
Thus,  of  what  used  to  be  a  vast  mid-African 
sea,  there  now  remains  only  a  pestilential 
swamp.  Is  it  to  disappear  entirely,  like  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah?  Or  is  this  slow 
drying  up  only  a  part  of  a  cyclic  change  of 
climate?  Places  were  pointed  out  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  by  the  natives,  which, 
during  the  past  eighty  years,  had  passed,  they 
said,  from  a  condition  of  dr>'  basins  to  one  of 
lagoons.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible,  according 
to  Captain  Tilho,  that  the  variations  in  the 
size  of  Lake  Tchad  are  periodic  over  long 
spaces  of  time,  how  long  are  yet  unknown. 


THE    WONDERS    OF    CELLULOSE. 


**T^HE  organic  archet>'pe  of  conservatism," 
— this  is  the  metaphorical,  scientific 
definition  of  cellulose  given  by  Dr.  Robert 
Kennedy  Duncan,  professor  of  industrial 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  Kansas,  in  an 
article  in  the  current  Harpers,  the  fourth  of  a 
series  on  "  The  Chemistry  of  ^Commerce." 
Cellulose,  he  continues,  is  "  too  thorough  a 
inorsel  for  time  to  swallow;  when  pure,  it 
rusts  not,  neither  does  it  decay,  and  it  can 
endure  throughout  all  generations." 

This  substance,  Dr.  Duncan  goes  on  to  in- 
form us,  is  the  commonest  of  common  things. 
It  forms,  when  dry,  more  than  one-third  of 
all  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  world.  The 
greater  part  of  plant  formation  Is  cellulose. 
This  substance  is  the  structural  basis  of  the 
plant, — the  skeleton  of  it.  What  it  is  actually 
we  do  not  know,  except  that  its  chemical  for- 
mula is  generally  indicated  by  the  expression 
C,  Hjo  O5.  These  are  the  proportions  by 
weight,  but  what  is  the  actual  intrinsic  value 
of  each  of  these  elements  we  know  not,  nor 
can  the  substance  be  analyzed.  Cellulose  sub- 
stances and  compounds  are  not  crystalline. 

They  are  either  amorphous  or  jcllylike  sub- 
stances.^alled  '*  colloids "  in  the  lecture-room 
and  "messes'*  in  the  laboratory ,-r-substanccs  up 
to  within  a  year  or  two  impossible  to  deal  with, 
and  left,  for  the  most  part,  severely  alone.  All 
this  indicates  that  however  interesting  this  cel- 
lulose is  as  the  stmctiiral  basis  of  life,  and  how- 
ever important  it  may  be  to  us  to  build  it  up  and 
split  it  down,  cellulose  research  is  a  difficult  mat- 
ter. 


From 
there 


dpoint  of  industrial  utility, 
**  to  the  value  of  cellulose. 


First  in  importance,  says  Dr.  Duncan,  is  the 
'  manufacture  of  paper.  The  conception  of  the 
average  man  is  that  paper  is  made  of  **  rags." 
This  answer,  however,  is  absurdly  inadequate, 
for  "  not  in  the  entire  world  does  there  exist 
one  one-thousandth  part  of  the  rags  necessary 
for  the  world's  paper."  The  great  bulk  of 
paper  used  to-day  is  made  from  the  substance 
of  woody  fiber  known  as  cellulose  X, — other- 
wise known  as  wood  fiber.  Cellulose  is  avail- 
able from  both  wood  and  cotton,  but,  in 
general,  says  Dr.  Duncan,  the  cruder  forms 
of  paper, — that  used  in  boxes,  for  wrapping, 
and  for  the  bulk  of  newspapers, — is  made,  not 
of  rags,  but  of  disintegrated  deal  boards 
pounded  and  mashed  and  amalgamated  into 
paper.  A  good  deal  of  chemical  wood  pulp, — 
that  is,  wood  from  which  the  incrusting  im- 
purities have  been  chemically  removed  and 
which  then  consists  of  almost  pure  cellulose, — 
is  used  for  the  paper  upon  which  periodicals 
arc  printed.  This  chemical  process,  by  the 
sulphite  method,  is  described  as  follows: 

Factories  using  this  method  exist  nearly  always 
in  the  neighborhood  of  pine  forests  and  deposits 
of  iron  pyrites.  The  sulphur  dioxide  obtained  by 
roasting  the  pyrites  is  passed  up  through  a  high 
tower  packed  with  limestone,  down  through  which 
a  stream  of  water  trickles.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  burnt  sulphur  gas  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  the  lime,  and  ultimately  constitutes  a 
liquid  consisting  partly  of  free  sulphurous  acid  and 
partly  of  bisulphite  of  lime.  Th's  liquid  passes 
mto  a  "  digester,"  filled  with  wooden  chips,  where, 
at  a  temperature  of  about  117*  C,  it  attacks  and 
demolishes  everything  in  the  wood  but  cellulose. 
The  cellulose  is  thus  left  free  and  uncombined 
and,  after  being  bleached  by  chloride  of  lime,  pure. 
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Thence  it  passes  as  cellulose  to  the  paper  factories, 
and  emerges  there  as  paper  for  books  so  good  that 
only  an  expert  can  tell  the  diflFerence  between  it 
and  a  paper  made  from  the  cellulose  of  rags.  To 
such  an  extent  are  the  forests  of  our  country  be- 
ing swept  up  into  newspapers  and  books  that  it  ur- 
gently requires  supervision ;  the  only  comfort,  ap- 
parently, being  that  there  is  a  cycle  of  reaction  by 
which  the  newspapers  and  books  will  ultimately  be 
burnt,  or  will  decay,  into  carbon  dioxide,  which 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  forest  into  new  wood, 
which  will  appear  again  as  newspapers  and  books 
ad  iniinitum.  For  the  cellulose  from  wood  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  cellulose  from  cotton  or  linen, — 
it  does  decay,  or  at  any  rate  it  may  decay. 

Turning,  then,  to  cotton,  Dr.  Duncan 
grows  enthusiastic  over  the  degree  of  perfec- 
tion to  which  the  use  of  cellulose  in  this  di- 
rection has  been  brought.  He  gives  this  fact 
concerning  cotton  manufacture  discovered  by 
a  certain  John  Mercer  some  years  ago: 

If  a  piece  of  cotton, — which,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, is  pure  cellulose, — be  placed  in  a  strong 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  the  soda  causes  the  cellu- 
lose to  unite  with  a  molecule  of  water,  the  cotton 
shrinks  nearly  20  per  cent.,  it  becomes  nearly  50 
per  cent,  stronger,  and  it  takes  on  a  greater  dyeing 
capacity.  But  this  is  not  all;  if,  now.  the  cotton 
fabric  be  stretched  tightly  upon  a  framework  so 
that  the  shrinkage  mentioned  above  cannot  take 
place,  the  soda  solution  brings  about  a  transforma- 
tion in  its  constituent  fibers  in  such  a  way  that 
the  fabric  assumes  over  its  surface  a  silken  sheen. 
The  beautiful  fabrics  so  manufactured  are  known 
as  mercerized  cotton,  and  this  manufacture  now 
amounts  to  an  enormous  industry. 

In  considering  the  cotton  supply  of  cellulose, 
we  must  not  forget  other  plant,  sources,  such 
as  linen,  jute,  ramie,  and  hemp. 

Taking  up  the  consideration  of  cellulose 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  chemically  active 
body,  Dr.  Duncan  records  the  number  of  com- 
mercial combinations  with  other  chemicals  pos- 
sible with  this  m>'Sterious  substance.  It  is  used 
as  vulcanized  fiber,  by  soaking  paper  in  four 
times  its  weight  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
cellulose  in  zinc  chloride.  A  preparation  of 
this  is  used  to  make  fabrics  waterproof  and 
immune  from  the  attack  of  insects  and  mildew. 

Many  of  the  heavy  coverings  used  for  express 
wagons  and  *'  busses  "  are  made  of  these  **  Wil- 
lesden  "  goods, — so  called  from  the  town  in  which 
the  company  has  its  seat.  If  the  fabrics  so  treated 
are  rolled  or  pressed  together  when  in  the  gela- 


tinized condition,  they  become  welded  to  form  an 
extraordinarily  thick  and  resistant  texture.  During 
the  South  African  war  compound  papers  of  this 
manufacture  were  employed  as  barricades,  for  they 
are  bullet-proof.  Under  proper  conditions  of 
treatment,  cellulose  will  dissolve,  also,  in  acetic 
acid  (acetic  anhydride)  with  the  formation  of  a 
viscous  l-quid  which  dries  into  films  of  great 
tenacity  and  high  luster.  Owing  to  its  waterproof 
character  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  non-conductor 
of  electricity,  this  cellulose  acetate  provides  a 
splendid  insulating  material  for  electrical  wires, 
and  its  manufacture  for  this  purpose  is  now  an 
established  industry. 

Viscose  is  a  valuable  chemical  product  of 
cellulose.  It  is  used  for  making  the  stoppers 
of  bottles  and  for  other  purposes  where  it  is 
necessar}'  to  hermetically  seal  any  receptacle. 
Further,  when  nitric  acid  is  added  to  cellulose 
cotton  we  have  cellulose  hexanitrate,  or,  more 
commonly,  gun-cotton, — a  high  explosive 
sometimes  modified  until  it  becomes  blasting 
gelatine  and  the  smokeless  powder  used  in  war. 
In  another  form,  when  the  lower  nitrates  of 
cellulose  are  dissolved  in  camphor,  ether,  or 
alcohol,  we  have  collodion,  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  medicine,  as  a  substitute  for  sticking 
plaster,  for  bandages,  and  in  photography. 
These  same  lower  nitrates,  when  dissolved  in 
solid  camphor  and  alcohol,  under  proper  heat 
and  pressure,  can  be  worked  like  rubber. 
Then  they  become  the  celluloid  of  commerce, 
the  uses  of  which  are  manifold  and  too  well 
known  to  mention. 

A  detailed  description,  in  chemical  terms,  of 
the  process  of  manufacturing  artificial  silk 
from  cellulose  follows.  This  artificial  silk  is 
used  in  making  braids.  It  is  more  brilliant 
than  natural  silk.  It  is  also  used  largely  for 
covering  electric  wires. 

While  the  subject  of  cellulose  is  still  a  mys- 
terious, unknown  one  to  us,  the  industries 
already  based  upon  known  properties  of  this 
substance  are  of  immense  value  to  commerce. 
On  this  point  says  Dr.  Duncan,  in  conclusion : 

A  pine  tree  is  worth  $10  a  ton ;  cut  and  stripped 
it  is  worth  $15;  boiled  into  pulp  it  is  worth  $40; 
bleached  it  is  worth  $55;  which,  turned  into  vis- 
cose and  spun  into  silk,  is  worth  $5500.  From 
these  data  it  is  seen  that  cellulose  has  interesting 
possibilities.  Yet  so  far  we  have  entered  but  on 
the  fringe  of  its  possibilities. 


BRIEFER   NOTES   ON   TOPICS   IN  THE 
PERIODICALS. 

SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN  MONTHLIES. 


Men  and  Women  of  the  Hour. — To  the  Sq>- 
tctnber  Cosmopolitan  Mr.  Vance  Thompson  con- 
tributes some  interesting  notes  on  the  careers  and 
personalities  of  the  winners  of  the  Nobel  prizes 
awarded  for  the  advancement  of  literature,  science, 
and  international  peace,  together  with  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  the  donor,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  the  inventor  of  nitroglycerine  and 
dynamite,  and  was  influenced  in  establishing  these 
magnihcent  prizes  by  the  writings  of  the  Baroness 
von  Suttner. — Under  the  rather  flippant  title, 
'*  Chicago's  Five  Maiden  Aunts,"  Mr.  William 
Hard  writes  in  the  American  Magazine  of  the 
achievements  of  five  women,  who,  he  says,  "  boss 
Chicago  very  much  to  its  advantage."  These 
women  are  Miss  Margaret  A.  Haley,  who  insti- 
gated the  franchise-tax  fight;  Miss  Mary  Mc- 
Uowell,  a  trade-union  organizer  among  women; 
Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  who  has  done  much  to  re- 
form conditions  in  the  charitable  institutions  of 
Illinois;  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  "per- 
haps the  best  citizen  of  Chicago;"  and  Dr.  Cor- 
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ncTia  DeBey,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
— ^A  rather  intimate  sketch  of  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Spain,  by  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson,  ap- 
pears in  the  September  McClurc's.  This  article, 
written  since  the  marriage  and  narrow  escape  of 
the  royal  pair  from  a  hideous  death,  contains  many 
particulars  about  Princess  Ena,  or  Queen  Vic- 
toria, as  she  is  now  called,  which  will  be  quite 
new  to  most  American  readers. — In  Appleton's 
Magazine,  Mr.  Clifford  Howard  writes  of  Sena- 
tor Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  whom  he  aptly 
characterizes  as  "  the  American  from  the  soil." 
Mr.  Howard's  article  quite  accurately  epitomizes 
the  changed  attitude  of  many  Americans  toward 
the  South  Carolina  statesman  who,  ten  years  ago, 
was  introduced  to  the  United  States  Senate  as 
the  hero  of  the  pitchfork. — In  the  current  World's 
Work,  Mr.  Zach  McGhee  has  an  article  on  Senator 
Tillman,  whom  he  calls  the  smasher  of  tra- 
ditions.— Mr.  David  Graham  Phillips,  continuing 
in  the  Cosmopolitan  his  series  of  character 
sketches  entitled  '*  The  Treason  of  the  Senate," 
has  chosen  for  the  September  installment  of  his 
invective  Mr.  Foraker,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Lodge 
and  Mr.  Crane,  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Foraker  is 
characterized  as  an  out-and-out  **  railroad  Sen- 
ator,*' Mr.  Lod^e  as  a  machine  politician  disguised 
as  a  "gentleman  scholar,"  and  Mr.  Crane  as  the 
favorite  of  Senator  Aldrich. — "  A  *  Bad  Man '  Who 
Made  Good  "  is  the  significant  title  of  a  sketch 
of  Benjamin  F.  Daniels  contributed  to  the  Ameri- 
can Magazine  by  Edwin  B.  Ferguson.  Daniels,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  the  man  whose  nomination 
by  President  Roosevelt  for  the  office  of  United 
States  Marshal  of  Arizona  caused  much  criticism 
five  years  ago,  when  it  appeared  that  Daniels  once 
sen'ed  a  term  in  the  penitentiary.  The  President 
withdrew  the  appointment  at  the  time,  but  last 


March,  having  become  clearly  convinced  that 
Daniels  was  a  fit  man  for  the  oflice,  he  again  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  marshalship.  The  appointment 
was  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  Daniels  is  now 
a  fully  commissioned  officer.  In  the  course  of  his 
sketch  Mr.  Ferguson  makes  clear  the  President's 
justification  in  this  action. — The  current  World's 
Work  contains  three  noteworthy  articles  on  well- 
known  men  and  women  of  the  hour.  The  career 
of  ^Ir.  Lindon  W.  Bates,  which  has  been  so  help- 
ful in  securing  Galveston  from  floods  and  in 
dredging  the  Volga  River  in  Russia,  is  sketched  by 
Mr.  French  Strother,  under  the  title :  "  An  En- 
gineer of  World-Wide  Successes."  The  article  is 
illustrated  and  concludes  with  a  description  of 
Mr.  Bates'  original  plans  for  a  lock  canal  at  Pan- 
ama. Mr.  McGhee's  article  on  Senator  Tillman 
has  been  already  noted.  A  sympathetic,  appreci- 
ative sketch  of  Mr.  David  Lubin  and  his  work, 
by  Isaac  F.  Marcosson,  tells  the  story  of  the 
self-made  California  merchant  who  originated  the 
movement  for  the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture. A  portrait  of  Mr.  Lubin  accompanies  the 
article. — Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst  **  is  not  a 
force  in  prospect,  but  a  force  in  being."  He  has 
revolutionized  American  journalism,  and  one 
might  as  well  attempt  to  ignore  the  weather  as  to 
attempt  to  ignore  Mr.  Hearst.  These  are  the 
dicta  of  Mr.  James  Creelman,  who  writes  a 
snappy,  picturesque  sketch  of  the  journalist-con- 
gressman in  the  current  Pearson's,  under  the  title : 
"The  Real  Mr.  Hearst."  The  article  is  copiously 
illustrated. 

Footnotes  of  History. — In  Scribner's  for  Sep- 
tember appears  the  first  of  three  papers  on  *'  The 
First  Forty  Years  of  Washington  Society."  made 
up  from  the  diaries  and  family  letters  of  Mar- 
garet Bayard  Smith,  edited  by  Gaillard  Hunt. 
The  initial  paper,  entitled  *'  Washington  in  Jeffcr 
son's  Time,'  contains  many  entertaining  reminis- 
cences of  the  capital  city  at  that  period  of  its  ex- 
istence when  it  had,  as  Mr.  Hunt  remarks,  a  so- 
ciety more  definite  and  real  than  it  has  come  to 
have  in  later  days.  The  latter  part  of  the  paper 
records  visits  and  conversations  witb  the  Madi- 
sons  at  their  country  home  Montpelier. — **  One  of 
Franklin's  Friendships" — that  with  Madame  De 
Brillon  during  the  years  1776-89 — is  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  contribution  to  Harper's  by  Worth- 
ington  Chauncey  Ford.  The  article  is  based  on 
hitherto  unpublished  correspondence.  Mme.  de 
Brillon  was  a  vivacious  French  woman  with  whom 
Franklin  became  very  well  acquainted  in  Paris. — 
In  the  Century,  Prof.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson 
gives  a  popular  account  of  "A  Religion  Nearly 
Three  Thousand  Years  Old,"  the  so-called  Per- 
sian Fire  Worshipers  of  Yezd.  Professor  Jack- 
.son  has  made  original  studies  in  the  Orient,  and 
acquired  at  first  hand  much  fresh  information  con- 
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ccrning  this  ancient  cult. — In  the  same  number  of 
the  Century,  Henry  R.  Elliot  describes  the  famous 
haystack  prayer-meeting  at  Williams  College  in 
1806,  from  which  dates  the  modern  movement  for 
foreign  missions.  The  centennial  anniversary  of 
this  event  will  be  observed  this  fall  at  Williams- 
town. — In  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  Mr.  Alfred 
Henry  Lewis  continues  his  "Story  of  Andrew 
Jackson,"  into  which  he  has  succeeded  in  weaving 
a  great  number  of  verified  historical  incidents. — 
A  more  modern  epic  is  sung  by  C.  P.  Connolly, 
who  tells  in  McClure's  the  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Montana  copper  industry  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  famous  Clarke-Daly  feud. — Mr. 
Homer  Saint-Gaudens  contributes  to  the  Metro- 
politan a  character-sketch  historical  article  apropos 
of  the  centennial  of  the  death  t)f  Charles  James 
P'ox.  the  British  advocate  for  the  American  colo- 
nies during  the  war  of  our  Revolution,  who  died 
in  September,  1806.  A  portrait  reproduced  from 
an  old  engraving  supplements  the  interest  of  his 
article. — Much  the  same  kind  of  a  sketch,  with 
Aaron  Burr  as  a  subject,  is  begun  in  Pearson's 
by  Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  under  the  title :  "  The 
Romance  of  Aaron  Burr."  The  first  installment 
consists  of  two  chapters,  illustrated,  treating  of 
the  Burr  love-story  which  centered  around  Theo- 
dosia  Prevost. — A  chronicle  of  historical  incidents 
which  have  for  their  turning  point  .<;ome  "  Costly 
Carelessness."* — such  as  the  overturning  of  the 
lighted  lamp  by  the  Chicago  cow,  which  started 
the  great  fire,  and  other  less-known  incidents, — 
is  contributed  to  the  Grand  Magazine  by  T.  C. 
Bridges. 

On  Art  and  Artists. — Considering  under  this 
general  head  painting,  literature,  and  the  drama, 
and  personalities  connected  with  these  branches  of 
art,  we  find  a  numl>er  of  interesting  art'cles  in 
the  current  periodicals.  In  Scribner's,^lr.  William 
Walton  has  a  finely  illustrated  tribute  to  **  East- 
man Johnson,  Painter.*'  In  the  career  of  the 
artist  Johnson,  says  this  writer,  "there  seem  to 
have  been  exemplified  the  natural  results  of  the 
combination  of  an  innate  talent  so  positive  that  it 
scarcely  had  need  of  the  usual  training  in  the 
schools,  and  of  a  singleness  of  purpose  which  was 
equally  out  of  the  common.** — In  Harper's  we 
have  reproduced  a  hitherto  unknown  portrait  of 
Gainsborough,  engraved  on  wood  by  Henry  Wolf 
from  the  original  painting,  with  some  appreciative 
comment  by  W.  Stanton  Howard. — In  Appleton's 
Magazine,  Mr.  S.  Decatur  Smith.  Jr.,  comments 
interestingly  upon  a  number  of  rare  portraits  of 
Xapoleon. — The  first  seventeen  pages  of  Munsey's 
are  taken  up  with  a  finely  illustrated  art'cle,  in 
tint,  on  Franz  von  Lenbach.  by  Christian  Brinton. 
— In  the  same  ma^zine,  Mr.  C.  Howard  Conway 
discusses  the  artistic  advance  of  photography, 
under  the  title :  *'  The  Artist  of  the  Camera.'*  This 
article  is  illustrated  and  printed  on  a  special  tinted 
paper. — Sculpture  is  represented,  in  the  World's 
IVork.  by  an  article  on  the  work  of  E.  C.  Potter, 
contributed  by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Lanier.  The  article 
is  illustrated. — The  Atlantic  is  true  to  its  literary 
traditions,  and  contains  among  its  noteworthy 
articles  for  September  one  on  Three  American 
Poets  of  To-Day"  (William  Vaughn  Moody,  Ed- 
win A.  Robinson,  and  Ridglcy  Torrence),  by  May 
Sinclair,  with  selections  from  their  verse  and  com- 
ment; and  also  one  on  "The  Power  of  Bible 
Poctfy,*'  by  J.  H.  Gardiner.  This  writer  believes 
that  thie  (rampet  tone  of  Bible  verse,  despite  its 


blank  form,  still  holds  the  emotions. — In  his  usual 
trenchant  style,  Mr.  James  Huneker  considers  Hen- 
rik  Ibsen  as  a  dramatic  poet  in  Scribner's,  while  in 
the  Cosmopolitan  Alan  Dale  attempts  to  prove 
that  women  are  greater  actors  than  men,  and  in 
Appleton's  Frank  S.  Amett  discusses  hopefully  the 
prospects  of  some  contribution  being  made  to  the 
drama  by  college  students. 

Travel  Sketches. — As  usual,  Harper's  and  the 
Century  lead  off  in  respect  to  the  number  of  travel 
articles  of  the  American  magazine  type.  In  Har- 
per's appear  "A  Little  Mexican  Town"  (Coyoa- 
can),  by  Thomas  A.  Janvier;  "Life  and  Sport  in 
Nubia,**  by  Captain  T.  C.  S.  Speedy ;  and  "  Kent- 
ish Neighborhoods,  Including  Canterbury.'*  by 
William  Dean  Ilowells. — The  Century  opens  with 
an  article  by  Langdon  Warner,  who  in  the  spring 
of  1904  was  one  of  the  younger  members  of  Pro- 
fessor Pumpclly's  archaeological  expedition  and 
was  among  the  first  Christians  (Russians  ex- 
cepted) to  accomplish  the  journey  to  Khiva.  Two 
other  descriptive  articles  of  more  familiar  range 
are  "The  Gates  of  the  Hudson,"  by  Charles  M. 
Skinner,  and  "  Down  on  the  Labrador."  by  Gustav 
Kobbe.  Another  striking  feature  of  the  Septem- 
ber Century  is  the  series  of  drawings — *'  In  the 
Anthracite  Regions  " — by  Thonuon  Oakley. — Mr. 
Poultney  Bigelow,  whose  previoius  writings  about 
Panama,  based  on  a  superficial  examination  of 
conditions  on  the  Isthmus,  were  severely  criticised 
last  winter,  was  commissioned  by  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan Magazine  to  return  to  the  scene  of  operations 
and  procure  fresh  material.  It  is  stated  that  on 
this  last  expedition  Mr.  Bigelow  spent  six  weeks 
on  the  Isthmus,  giving  special  attention  to  what 
he  calls  the  "  human  side  of  Panama.  The  first 
installment  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  impressions  gained 
from  this  more  extended  sojourn  appear  in  the 
Cosmopolitan  for  Septeml>er. — In.  "  Salam :  The 
Story  of  a  Hausa  Slave"  (in  Appleton's  Maga- 
zine\  Charles  Wellington  Furlong  describes  his 
travels  in  Tripoli  and  his  adventures  with  the 
Moors. 

Sociology  and  Social  Science. — In  ih^  Ameri- 
can Magazine,  Julian  Willard  Helburn  discusses 
the  question  of  intemperance,  under  the  title: 
"Can  We  Keep  Sober ?"— Prof .  L.  H.  Bailey, 
writing  in  the  Century,  notes  the  advance  of  edu- 
cation in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  in  the 
same  magazine  Dr.  Robert  Bennett  Bean  dis- 
cusses "  The  Negro  Brain." — In  Everybody's,  ap- 
pears Mr.  Merrill  Teague's  article  on  **  Bucket- 
Shop  Sharks;"  an  analysis  of  "How  the  Ameri- 
can Wage-Earner  Spends  His  Income."  by  F.  W. 
Hewes;  the  chapter  on  Australia  in  Charles  Ed- 
ward Russell's  series  "  Soldiers  of  the  Common 
Good  ;'*  and  a  complimentary  article  about  Spring- 
field. Mass.,  as  "  A  City  of  Special  Schools,"  by 
Marion  Melius. — Rene  Bache  discusses  in  Pear- 
son's "  What  Easy  Divorces  Mean." — In  the  At- 
lantic, a  survey  of  "  Missionary  Enterprises  in 
China**  is  given  by  Mr.  Chester  Holcombe,  and 
Mr.  Hollis  Godfrey  discusses  "  City  Water  and 
City  Waste.** — The  World's  Work  has  a  number 
of  articles  on  sociology  and  social  science,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Herbert  L.  Stone's  "  Why  Preventable 
Railroad  Accidents  Happen  *'  and  Mr.  El.  C. 
Brooks*  "  Women  Improving  School  Houses." — 
The  Cosmopolitan  has  a  unique  feature,  consisting 
of  replies  by  schoolboys  to  questions  submitted  on 
the  question  of  the  nature  of  "  graft." 
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Business    and    the    Business    Career. — Mr. 

Sherman  Morse,  in  an  article  in  the  American 
Magazine,  entitled  "  The  Awakening  of  Wall 
Street,"  tells  about  the  new  methods  of  publicity 
used  by  the  great  industrial  companies  of  capital, 
commonly  known  as  "trusts." — In  Appleton's,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Rolker  discusses  the  submarine  diver  and 
his  career  as  an  economic  factor,  while  Mr.  Ches- 
ter Holcombe  has  a  long  article  on  **  India  and 
the  Opium  Trade  in  the  Status  of  the  Far  East." 
—In  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  Jonathan  Thayer  Lincoln 
discusses  machinery  and  labor  from  **  A  Manu- 
facturer's Point  of  View."— In  the  IVorld's  Work, 
Mr.  Isaac  F.  Marcosson  has  a  suggestive  paper 
on  **  Exploring  for  New  American  Crops,"  while 
Mr.  Herbert  N.  Casson,  in  Munsey*s,  tells  us 
*'  The  Romance  of  Iron  and  Steel  in  America " 
and  Mr.  Burton  J.  Hendrick  gives  us,  in  Mc 
Clure's,  "  The  Story  of  Life  Insurance." 


Nature  and  Nature-Study. — In  Scribner^s, 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton  describes  **  The  White- 
tailed  Virginia  Deer  and  Its  Kin,"  with  illustra- 
tions supplied  by  himself. — The  Cosmopolitan  has 
an  article  by  Claire  Heliot.  on  *'  The  Diary  of  a 
Lion  Tamer." — In  Harper's,  Dr.  Henry  C.  Mc- 
Cook  has  an  exceedingly  interesting  article  on 
**  Hunting  Wild  Bees,"  of  which  he  says  he  knows 
at  least  five  thousand  species.  Other  noteworthy 
articles  on  insects  are  those  of  Rene  Bache  (in 
the  Metropolitan)  on  **  Insects  from  Brobdingnag," 
in  which  he  considers  the  common  larger  insects, 
and  a  paper  on  "  The  Sense  of  Insects,"  by  John 
J.  Ward,  in  the  American  Magazine.  In  the 
American  Magazine,  Mr.  W.  N.  Wright  gives  a 
veteran's  account  of  the  traits  which  distinguish 
our  Western  lynx  and  lion. — The  State  of  Michi- 
gan, according  to  Mr.  Allan  L.  Benson,  in  an 
article  in  Appleton's,  is  "  a  State  going  to  waste." 
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The  Cost  (in  Electricity)  of  a  Flash  off 
Lightning. — Savants  are  so  inquisitive  that  at 
times  their  curiosity  exceeds  their  power  of  in- 
vestigation. An  engineer  of  Brussels  has  at- 
tempted to  determine,  according  to  a  writer  in  the 
Annales  (Paris),  what  it  vvould  cost  man  to  pro- 
duce lightning.  As  all  lightning  is  not  alike,  he 
fixed  his  choice  upon  a  medium  flash.  By  measur- 
ing the  magnetism  of  certain  rocks  formed  of  iron 
minerals,  he  estimated  that  the  electric  current  in 
lighttiing  must  be  of  at  least  six  hundred  amperes. 
The  intensity  of  the  current  must  be  considerably 
stronger  than  that,  because  the  rocks  selected  for 
the  experiment  were  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
place  where  the  lightn'ng  struck.  To  avoid  exag- 
geration, the  experimenter  admits  that  the  whole 
amount  of  atmospheric  electricity  was  within  the 
limit  of  27,077  "kilowatts.  In  Brussels  the  cost  of 
an  industrial  kilowatt  is  50  centimes  (10  cents, 
American  money).  At  that  price,  a  flash  of  light- 
.ning  would  cost  its  producer  13.880  francs  (ap- 
proximately $2,700).  It  must  be  understood  that 
such  an  estimate  is  grossly  approximate,  because 
in  any  calculation  so  fantastic  even  the  basis  of  the 
calculation  is  contestible.  But  any  thoughtful  esti- 
mate gives  some  idea  of  the  expenditure  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  production  of  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena. 

Could  Italian  Emigration  Be  Diverted  to 
Italian  Possessions  in  Affrica?---The  questions 
of  Italian  colonization  and  of  emigration  are  al- 
ways present  in  Italian  thought,  and  in  the  Nuova 
Antologia  (Rome)  is  an  article  by  Signor  Donato 
Sanminiatelli  which  treats  of  a  slightly  different 
phase.  Commenting  on  an  address  given  before 
the  Colonial  Institute,  he  treats  rather  discourag- 
ingly  the  two  usually  accepted  possibilities  for 
turning  the  great  numbers  of  outgoing  Italians  to 
the  benefit  of  Italy  and  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Italian  character  awav  from  Ttalv.  First,  the  hope 
that  Italian  immigrants  to  the  United  States  or  to 
South  America  may  ever  be  a  source  of  strength 
to  Italy  he  puts  quite  on  one  side.  Their  fate  is 
inevitably  to  be  assimilated  to  the  nationality 
when  they  settle.  This  is  scarcely  less  true  of 
South  America,  so  he  says,  than  of  the  United 
States.  Italians  in  Brazil,  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, prosper  and  come  to  love  their  adopted 
country,  and   their  sons  are  completely  weaned 


from  any  aff'ection  for  Italy — indeed,  the  new- 
rich  are  often  ashamed  of  their  father's  national- 
ity. He  discusses  at  more  length  the  second 
cherished  hope  of  the  Italian  Government  that  the 
Italian  possessions  in  Africa,  so  hardly  won  with 
so  much  blood  and  money,  may  be  ultimately 
prosperous  agricultural  regions  filled  with  Italian 
emigrant  farmers;  but  his  decision  is  not  less 
against  this  dream.  He  points  out  that  the  really 
possible  regions,  when  climate  and  soil  are  not 
too  unlike  those  of  Italy  for  successful  coloniza- 
tion, are  in  reality  very  limited  in  area,  and  would 
support  at  the  most  a  few  thousand  inhabitants. 
More  than  this,  he  believes  that  the  presence  of  a 
native  population  of  negroes  would  inevitably  lead 
to  the  formation  of  a  mixed  race  of  mulattoes,  his 
argument  being  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  the 
only  people  capable  of  living  among  an  inferior 
race  without  intermarriage.  The  ancient  Italian 
conquerors  of  Gaul  amalgamated  with  the  native 
population,  and  the  Spanish  conquerors  of  Mexico 
and  South  America  have  left  behind  them  a  people 
of  half-breeds.  Is  it  worth  the  effort,  he  asks,  to 
establish  colonies  in  Eritrea  for  the  purpose  of 
owning  later  a  collection  of  mulattoes?  At  the 
end  of  this  somewhat  dispiriting  essay  the  author 
has  a  suggestion  of  his  own  to  make  which  is  of 
interest  in  connection  with  the  late  conference  of 
Algeciras.  He  points  out  Tripoli  as  the  natural 
location  for  the  overflow  of  Italian  population. 
The  climate  is  healthful,  although  hot  and  dry; 
the  native  population  is  very  scanty  and  composed 
of  nomad  Arabs;  the  crops  could  be  about  those 
of  Sicily.  As  to  the  method  of  acquiring  this 
region  the  author  disclaims  any  idea  of  violent 
methods  and  asks.  **  Is  not  pacific  economic  ex- 
pansion possible?" 

Piercing  Steel  by  Electricity.— The  Zeit- 
schrift  des  Vereins  Dcutscher  Ingenierai  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  perforation  of  armor 
plate  by  the  combined  action  of  the  electric  current 
and  oxygen.  One  of  the  fields  (or  poles)  of  a 
battery  of  generators  of  fifty  amperes  was  at- 
tached to  the  plate,  and  the  other  field  was  at- 
tached to  a  copper  tubing  by  means  of  a  com- 
mutator. *One  end  of  a  piece  of  flexible  tubing 
capable  of  resisting  a  pressure  of  thirty  at- 
mospheres was  attached  to  a  receptacle  filled  with 
oxygen,  and  the  other  end  was  attached  to  a  cop- 
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per  tubing,  which  continued  it  and  consequently 
formed  a  circuit.  A  shut-off,  or  faucet,  similar 
to  the  controller  of  a  motor,  regulated  the  flow  of 
the  current  of  oxygen.  An  arc  was  formed  by  ad- 
vancing the  plate  to  the  end  of  the  tubing  and 
then  moving  it  backward  a  little.  The  arc  heated 
the  metal  to  the  required  temperature,  and  at  the 
same  time  tired  the  current  of  oxygen.  In  a  short 
time  the  metal  began  to  bum  and  to  run,  leaving 
a  hole  wherever  the  action  of  the  oxygen  had  been 
felt. 

The  Commercial  Opportunities  That  Den- 
marlc  Is  Losing. — A  Danish  political  economist, 
Dr.  J.  Ostrup,  contributes  to  the  Dansk  Tidskrift 
(Copenhagen)  a  stirring  appeal  to  his  countrymen 
as  to  their  commercial  opportunities.  Denmark,  he 
says,  should  arouse  herself  from  her  contented 
self-effacement  as  a  humble  little  state  with 
scarcely  any  foreigri  politics  at  all,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  special  opportunities  afforded  such 
small  countries  as  herself  of  "  doing  good  busi- 
ness "  abroad.  Her  very  smallness  protects  her 
from  the  en\'y  and  aggressiveness  of  the  great 
powers.  What  a  Frenchman  would  grudge  a  Ger- 
man and  the  German  in  turn  the  Englishman  they 
would  joyfully  permit  to  a  Dutchman,  a  Portu- 
guese, or  a  Dane,  and  in  the  near  future  Denmark 
will  find  ample  opportunities  in  the  East  of  in- 
creasing her  activities  and  of  making  a  name  for 
herself  without  rousing  political  suspicion  and 
jealousy.  But  this  sort  of  thing  should  not  be 
left  to  private  enterprise.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
the  government  to  open  up  fields  of  commerce 
and  labor  for  the  Danes  in  such  countries  as 
would  not,  after  a  generation  or  two.  completely 
absorb  the  emijjrant,  robbing  the  homeland  of  him 
and  his  sons  forever,  as  is  the  case  in  America, 
whence,  having  once  made  a  hearth  for  him- 
self there,  he  rarely  returns.  The  emigrant  to 
East  .Asia,  to  Siam,  to  the  Levant,  would  always 
turn  back  to  the  homeland,  placing  at  its  disposal 
such  mercantile  experience  and,  haply,  also  such 
capital  as  he  had  acquired  abroad.  Now.  how- 
ever, it  is  to  private  initiative  that  Denmark  owes 
such  foreign  trade  and  industries  as  she  has.  It  is 
to  the  enterprise  of  a  private  individual  at  the 
founding  of  the  great  northern  telegraphic  com- 
pany in  East  Asia  that  she  owes  the  market  for 
her  wares  she  has  there;  in  spite  of  which  she  has 
left  herself  without  any  representative  in  Pekin. 
and  on  the  whole  Chinese  coast  possesses  but  one 
solitary  consul  sent  out  from  the  home  country. 
Dr.  Ostrup.  therefore,  ins'sts  first  of  all  upon  a 
reorganization  and  increase  of  the  Danish  consular 
serx'ice.  which  is  absurdly  inadequate,  and  a  weed- 
ing out  of  such  men  as  have  no  other  interest  in 
their  post  than  that  which  lies  in  the  title  and 
uniform. 

Facts  About  the  French  Academy.— Emile 
Gass'er.  the  well-known  French  author,  has  just 
published  a  book  giving  a  complete  history  of  the 
French  Academy,  from  the  year  1634  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  an  interesting  review  and  digest  of  which 
appears  in  the  Annales  (Paris).  Since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  .\cademy.  this  article  informs  us,  forty- 
eicht  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  been 
members  of  it.  Of  those  forty-eight,  fourteen 
were  cardinals,  nine  were  archbishops,  and  twenty- 
6ve  were  bishops.  Three  members  of  the  Acad- 
♦»my  belonged  to  the  reigning  family  of  France 
(tiSe  Q>unt  de  Clermont,  Lucicn  Bonaparte,  and 


the,  Duke  d*Aumale).  Another  member,  M. 
Thiers,  was  president  of  the  republic.  Fifteen 
members  were  prime  ministers,  forty-nine  minis- 
ters, thirty-six  ambassadors,  twenty-five  dukes  and 
peers,  six  grandees  of  Spain,  and  thirty-nine 
■•  chevaliers  (either  of  the  Order  of  the  King, 
the  Order  of  St.  Esprit,  or  the  Order  of  St. 
Louis).  Thirty  members  of  the  Academy  wore 
the  grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Twenty-four  of  the  members  were  admitted  to 
the  Academy  before  they  reached  their  thirtieth 
year.  Twenty-tliree  were  septuagenarians  when 
they  were  admitted.  Twenty-two  sat  but  three 
years,  although  they  were  academicians  at  least 
forty-four  years.  Fifteen  died  before  they  reached 
their  forty-fifth  year.  Eighteen  were  nonogena- 
rians  when  they  died,  and  two  of  these  last  were 
very  nearly  one  hundred  years  old.  The 
academician  has  a  fixed  salary  of  T.500  francs  (ap- 
proximately $300)  per  annum.  The  members  of 
the  Dictionary  Commission  are  paid  an  annual 
personal  **  indemnity "  of  1,200  francs  (approxi- 
mately $240). 

The  Energetic  Italian  Attacic  on  Malaria. — 

The  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome)  prints  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  work  of  the  Anti-malarial  League 
which  presents  a  picture  of  energy  in  combating 
a  public  evil  worthy  of  invtation.  In  the  Anti- 
malaria  League  are  organized  societies  which  cor- 
respond to  our  granges  among  the  farmers,  groups 
of  villagers,  alliances  among  country  doctors,  rep- 
resentatives from  every  class  and  occupation — 
this,  of  course,  particularly  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
where  the  evil  is  so  terrible.  Angelo  Celli,  writing 
on  the  subject,  says:  "In  the  war  against  malaria 
there  is  glory  for  the  private  soldier  as  well  as 
for  the  general ;  the  country  doctor  and  the  small 
farmer  are  in  the  front  rank  of  honor."  The 
latest  move  in  the  battle  is  the  publishing  by  the 
society  for  the  study  of  malaria  of  a  sort  of 
decalogue  for  peasants  in  the  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  the  disease.  This  is  to  be  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  dangerous  regions.  Its 
provisions  show  to  American  readers  how  well 
supported  by  the  government  is  the  movement. 
Briefly  summarized,  the  ten  commandments  are: 
I.  The  only  remedy  against  malaria  is  quinine, 
and  then  again  always  only  quinine.  2.  The 
quinine  prepared  by  the  government  is  best  be- 
cause it  is  pure,  put  up  in  convenient  doses,  and 
will  keep  its  efficacy  longest.  X  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered constantly  that  it  is  easier  to  prevent 
than  to  cure  malaria.  4.  In  malarial  regions  each 
adult  should  take  two  government  quinine  pills 
a  day  from  June  to  November.  After  the  first 
three  or  four  days  of  these  preventive  doses  of 
quinine  the  roaring  in  the  ears  will  stop.  5.  If.  in 
spite  of  these  regular  doses  of  quinine,  the  fever 
.should  come,  six  government  pills  a  day  should 
he  taken  for  a  week.  For  babies  one  to  three  is 
enough.  6.  If  the  fever  is  very  had  it  may  be 
broken  by  ten  pills  a  day  for  adults,  six  for  chil- 
dren and  four  for  infants.  7.  A  list  is  given  of 
occupations,  the  \vorkers  in  which  have  a  right  to 
free  quinine  furnished  by  the  government.  8.  If 
a  peasant  removes  from  a  malarial  to  a  non-ma- 
hrial  district  he  is  ent'tled  to  enouijh  free  quinine 
for  the  journey  and  for  seven  days  thereafter. 
0.  Contractors  on  public  or  private  enterprises  who 
do  not  furnish  quinine  to  their  laborers  are  liable 
to  a  fine  of  a  thousand  lire,  and  in  case  of  death 
from   malaria,  where  no  quinine  was   furnish*^ 
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they  shall  pay  an  indemnity  as  though  the  laborer 
had  met  his  death  in  an  accident  on  the  work. 
lo.  Besides  laborers,  all  the  poor  are  entitled  to 
quinine  from  their  commune. 

Superiority    of   the    German    Civil    Code. — 

Writing  in  the  Independent  Rez'inv,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Maitland  tells  the  story  of  the  making  of  the  Ger- 
man Civil  Code.  He  traces  the  stages  from  1874, 
when  a  commission  of  eleven  lawyers  was  ap- 
pointed who  spent  thirteen  years  over  their  work. 
A  second  commissdn  was  appointed  in  1888,  con- 
taining representatives  not  merely  of  law,  but  of 
commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture.  On  this  was 
based  the  third  project,  laid  in  1896  by  the  Federal 
Council  In-fore  the  Reichstag.  Mr.  Maitland  is 
moved  with  admiration  of  the  parliamentary 
virtue  which  in  six  months  passed  a  code  of  2,385 
sections.  It  came  into  force  in  1900.  "  Never,  I 
shouhl  think,  has  so  much  first-rate  brain  power 
been  init  into  an  act  of  legislation ;  and  never,  I 
should  think,  has  a  nation  so  thoroughly  said  its 
say  alxuit  its  system  of  law.  Yet  there  was  less 
talk  in  the  Reichstag  over  a  Civil  Code  of  2.385 
sectiv>ns  than  there  will  Ix*  talk  in  Parliament  over 
this  education  bill."  Even  French  lawyers  admit 
the  superiority  oi  the  German  to  the  French  Code, 
and  Japan  has  largely  followed,  and  borrowed 
from,  the  German  Code.  The  writer  observes  sar- 
donically iliat  siune  time  or  other  we  may  be  able 
to  iHirn'^w  the  Jajunese  Code — rational,  coherent, 
nuKlern — to  replace  our  legal  chaos. 

Winston  Churchill  and  His  Famous  Father. 

-An  auiMiyinous  wr:ter  in  xh^  luihtrur^h  Kctnav, 
discu^iNiMk;  Mr  WinsiiMi  Churchill  and  his  future 
in  l»Mii>h  iK»!iucs.  says:  "  WTiatever  judgment 
men  may  pa>s  on  the  career  of  Lord  Randolph 
V.'hurehill.  no  vMie  can  dispute  the  great  literar>* 
talent  >!!i»\\n  l\\  l'.i<  son  in  the  brilliant  biography 
he  h.iN  g'\en  to  t'.ie  pu>»lv.  Courage,  originality, 
bnll-ani  \\i.  iMvievl  \Mth  in^Miite  painstaking,  never 
tad  u»  x\^J>  i''e  ear  of  the  l*ntish  jKVple.  and  this 
alopo  MitVvvs  to  ^.tne  extenr  to  make  a  man  a 
|v»«\'i  !M  i'n'  !.:-*d  hi  i^e^e  resiHVis  the  son  has 
iixhKU'm  v.\  1'  X  i.i:!:or's  t\vt<!eps:  and  if  in  addi- 
lUMi  u'  iVv  >c?e.ii  <it's  \\'"oh  he  has  inherited  Mr. 


\\i 


»>e<  tha:  he  p^>sse*se*  cer- 


tain v:\s'  Lax  ■!•  w'-oh  I  x«rd  Randolph  was  laok- 
injc.  i'v*  v.iM.  ".v  iv*  ^^.t'v  a-Kl  cvv^inrrate  with 
oi!'*-»  "V  vxv-*  \\'*vM».  t'u'N  are  :v:  hs  suborJi- 
»uiiev  .'.''v?  i'v-  !v.'\\vv  o!  -Mx^^T^ni!:  '^^  pub; to  with 
\\»!r'.is-"v\-  ••»  '•  N  v'M'.iv'.er  as  we'.*,  as  w:th  ad- 
«M!!a'.'.';'  J  *■  '•  ■*  o\  ^  0"  "x"'*''  .«**J.  vV;:raike. — '.t  is  not 
vM-^x  •..«  xv'.       *   X  .0  I  v   '0  jc'*".  :.*  %^**»'^  tjiat  son's 

.lb '•    sx   "M^    \vi     .-.  xv    •       \   :vav.  ot   m<.VHls. 

\\v,'».-.',      \vv=    V  ■•  vx.   ^M— '.'J    V   e\',HVie\l   to 

<-w  X  ,  *.■>  <■  .*  I  vv  '  I'v*  ^:a:e  Vo  excel  in 
\*\  s:  ^  »•.','  M  V';  x.-*ivv  I  .*Td  Randolph 
v  ••  V  w  -  <■^^•.  \  i".»N'  ^.•:  •:  w.;*  not  p^">ssi- 
S\  •     ■    '  .V     -.v.  '.    .-  \- i\ .- S*V.*.nd  him 


\\  4»«usl      V  IC^'^i  ^i\Sl 


\xs 


..-a"  wV.v*  wish  to 

»    .  .  X  s  ■  .V V vv.'.<  oi  religious 

.v.sv    ■•vivex  an  audacious 

L    '.^x   v."*'-  xfav.  orecii.  and 
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mation of  belief.  He  says :  "  Under  the  sanction  of 
the  Church,  belief  is  treated  as  something  that  can 
be  expressed  in  a  given  form  of  words,  at  stated 
moments,  or  as  a  verbal  assent  to  certain  truths. 
In  opposition  to  this,  I  hold  that  the  Iwlief  de- 
manded by  Christ  cannot  possibly  be  affirmed  in 
words.  Man's  whole  life  is  the  only  true  expres- 
sion of  his  belief.  The  Church  cannot,  without 
the  gravest  risk,  permit  her  members  to  make  an 
unqualified  affirmation  of  belief  in  God."  Another 
article  full  of  serious  earnest  thought  is  Dr. 
Forsyth's  paper  urging  t..at  the  doctrine  of  grace 
may  serve  as  a  rallying  point  of  the  Free  Churches. 
At  present,  he  .says,  **  the  whole  economy  of  aton- 
ing grace,  while  not  denied,  is  only  kept  as  in 
some  houses  you  find  the  old  spinning-wheel  kept, 
in  the  warm  drawing-room.  It  is  not  a  more  ideal 
God  we  need,  but  a  more  real  God.  actual  in  and 
over  life.  We  want  a  God  real,  not  only  to  our 
thought,  our  piety,  our  devotion,  but  to  our  life's 
action,  private  and  social,  industrial  and  national. 
Our  first  want  is  not  a  real  religion,  but  a  real 
God  as  the  practical  moral  power  in  life  and  so- 
ciety, whom  to  know  is  the  solution  of  life  and  the 
consummation  of  the  race.  We  do  po«;sess  sin- 
cerity in  our  faith ;  it  is  reality  we  need." 

Six  Months  of  Liberal  Government  in  Eng- 
land.— Mr.  J.  A.  Spender,  surveying  (in  the  Con- 
temporary Rex'iexv)  the  first  six  months*  work 
of  the  new  parliament,  pronounces  it  to  be  very 
good.  He  says :  "  Whatever  other  crimes  may  be 
imputed  to  them  by  political  opponents,  no  one  can 
suggest  that  the  government  has  failed  in  in- 
dustry. A  mass  of  work,  much  of  it  unsensa- 
tional,  but  most  of  it  requiring  industrj'.  research, 
and  practical  good  sense,  has  been  undertaken  by 
ministers  in  their  various  departments  or  by  com- 
mittees and  commissions,  and  will  bear  fru"t  in  the 
statute  book  before  the  end  of  the  year.  'ITie 
Liberal  party  in  this  parliament  has  proved  itself 
to  be  as  practical  and  able  as  those  who  knew  the 
quality  of  the  candidates  expected  it  to  be.  and 
very  seldom  since  the  first  reform  bill  has  a  par- 
liament assembled  which  rose  to  a  higher  level  in 
debating  ability  or  administrative  capacity." 

The  Problem  of  Old  Age.— Doctor  Metchni- 
kov's  book  on  "Natural  Lack  of  Hannony  and 
the  Problem  of  Death  "  is  attracting  a  good  deal 
of  attention  in  Italian  magazines.  The  Ntu'n'a 
Antolofiia  (Rome)  gives  a  very  interesting  review 
of  it  and  brief  summary  of  the  contents.  The 
first  part  is  concerned  with  the  problem  of  disease 
and  with  the  imperfections  of  the  human  b<">dy. 
Doctor  Metchnikov  claims  that  the  old  reverent 
idea  of  the  theologians  that  the  human  body  is  a 
wonderfully  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  end  is 
unfounded ;  that  in  reality  the  human  Ix^ly  is  most 
imperfect  and  bears  ever>'  sign  of  l)eing  in  a  state 
of  incomplete  evolution.  Hair  is  no  longer  needed, 
wisdom  teeth  are  but  (Kcasions  for  discomfort, 
and  the  appendix  and  the  colon  sources  of  posi- 
tive danger,  the  one  for  its  liability  to  inflamma- 
tion and  the  other  for  the  mass  of  refuse  matter 
liable  to  putrefaction  which  it  keeps  in  the  body. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  author,  for  all  his  pessi- 
mistic views,  is  very  enthusiastic  about  the  i)OSsi- 
bilities  of  the  science  of  medicine.  He  points  out 
the  immense  strides  made  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds  during  only  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
gives  some  interesting  statistics  to  prove  his  point. 
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The  English  troops  in  the  Crimean  War  lost  15 
per  cent  through  unsanitary  care  of  wounds ;  the 
French  troops  in  Italy  in  1859  lost  17  per  cent.; 
the  German  army  in  1870  lost  n  per  cent;  the 
Americans  in  the  Spanish- American  war,  6  per 
cent. :  and  every  one  knows  what  a  mavellous  suc- 
cess the  Japanese  had  with  their  modern  surgeon's 
staff.  The  war  against  diphtheria  and  typhoid 
fever  has  resulted  in  a  victory  almost  complete; 
smallpox  is  rcbbed  of  its  terrors;  yellow  fever 
is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  battle  against 
tuberculosis  is  more  and  more  successful.  With 
all  these  trophies  behind  it,  Dr.  Metchnikov  pre- 
dicts that  medicine  will  shortly  turn  its  attention 
to  the  problems  of  old  age,  and  that  success  then 
—almost  certain  after  a  time — will  mean  a  notable 
change  in  that  period  of  life,  and  a  lengthening  of 
human  life  by  a  quarter,  perhaps  by  a  third,  of  its 
present  duration.  More  than  this,  it  will  mean 
that  old  age  will  be  as  agreeable  and  painless  a 
period  as  youth.  Sickness  and  disease  are  no 
more  natural  then  than  in  middle  life.  Old  age 
should  be  the  natural  descent  of  the  parabola  of 
human  life,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  feel- 
ing of  longing  for  repose  which  makes  death  de- 
sired ultimately.  In  other  words,  it  should  be 
physiological  and  pyschological  rather  than  patho- 
logical. Potentially,  man  contains  the  germs  of 
as  great  a  natural  longing  for  death  and  con- 
tentment with  repose  as  he  now  has  of  desire  for 
life  and  need  for  activity;  and  the  learned  author 
thinks  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  the 
perfected  science  of  medicine  will  have  developed 
this  instinct,  now  latent  only  because  of  the  strug- 
gle against  disease  which  is  almost  always  the 
ending  of  life. 

A  Plea  for  the  Oyster  as  a  Cure  for  Ty- 
phoid.— From  Italy  comes  an  enthusiastic  dis- 
claimer of  the  bad  favor  into  which  the  oyster  has 
recently  fallen.  In  its  "Biological  Notes."  the 
Rizista  d'  Italia  (Rome)  prints  a  long  and  elab- 
orate .scientific  refutation  of  the  crimes  laid  at  the 
door  of  oyster-eating.  Along  with  this  defense 
goes  the  destruction  of  many  of  our  pet  super- 
stitions about  the  oyster.  The  belief,  as  prevalent 
in  France  and  Italy  as  with  us.  that  oysters  are 
not  fit  to  be  eaten  during  those  months  without  an 
"r"  in  their  names  is  declared  to  be  entirely 
without  foundation.  During  the  exposition  of 
1900  at  Paris,  quantities  01  oysters  were  con- 
sumed during  the  months  of  June.  July,  and 
August  without  any  bad  effects.  Further  than 
this,  the  oyster  is  claimed  to  have  much  more 
nourishment  in  it  than  is  generally  thought,  and 
owing  to  the  great  ease  of  digestion  is  a  valuable 
food,  the  use  of  which  it  is  a  pity  to  lose  through 
unfounded  prejudice.  A  long  series  of  laboratory 
experiments  seem  to  show  pretty  conclusively  that 
the  few  diseases  to  which  the  oyster  is  subject  do 
not  affect  the  human  organism.  There  remains 
the  possibility  of  the  mollusk  carrying  the  germs 
of  typhoid  in  the  water  which  surrounds  it,  and 
which,  thoi^h  harmless  to  its  own  life,  are  fatal 
to  humanity.  A  recently  cotnpleted  series  of  ex- 
Deriments  conducted  by  Professor  Klein  in  the 
Afetroportan  laboratory  in  London  shows  a  new 
and  suTpri.sing  d'scovery, — namely,  that  the  oyster, 
unlike  all  warm-blooded  animals,  exerts  a  posi- 
tively loctericidal  and  antiseptic  action  on  the  ty- 


phoid germ;  and  Professor  Klein  adds  that  if  his 
experiments  continue  to  show  the  same  results 
**  it  will  very  probably  come  to  pass  that  the  oyster 
will  be  regarded  as  the  best  preventive  and  cure 
for  typhoid  fever."  Truly  an  astounding  volte- 
face  for  science! 

The  Tomato  as  a  Medicine. — In  the  Corre- 
spondant  (Paris)  is  an  article  on  this  subject. 
The  doctors  who  have  made  war  upon  the  to- 
mato, says  the  writer,  are  now  recognizing  their 
error.  Hitherto,  gouty,  arthritic,  and  rheumatic 
subjects  were  forbidden  to  eat  tomatoes,  because 
as  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  vegetable  world  con- 
ta'ning  a  greater  proportion  of  oxalites.  No  one 
has  been  permitted  to  eat  tomatoes  while  taking 
any  form  of  lithia,  and  prejudices  have  been  so 
strong  that  they  will  continue  to  be  cherished  by 
every  one  who  does  not  follow  the  medical  move- 
ment closely.  But  advanced  thinkers  in  medicine 
now  concede  that  the  tomato  ought  to  be  eaten 
freely  whenever  it  can  be  digested.  Armand 
Gauticr,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  France, 
professor  of  chemistry  of  the  medical  faculty  of 
Paris,  recently  determined  the  composition  of  the 
tomato  by  chemical  analysis.  He  found  that  the 
vegetable  has  but  sl'ght  traces  of  oxalic  acid, 
while  it  contains  a  quantity  of  citrates  and  malate 
(salts)  which  recommend  it  to  the  use  of  arthritic 
patients  and  patients  suffering  from  kidney 
trouble.  For  that  reason,  doctors  ought  to  pre- 
scribe it.  Dr.  Moret,  of  Courlon,  writes  to  the 
Journal  of  Medicine:  "If  I  order  my  patients  to 
eat  tomatoes,  I  have  reason  for  doing  so.  I  am  a 
complete  arthritic,  the  son  of  a  diabetic  and  lith- 
iastic.  I  am  lithiastic,  and  have  been  since  I  was 
twenty-five  years  old.  (I  am  forty  years  old  at 
the  present  time.)  Four  years  ago  I  began  to  eat 
tomatoes.  I  had  read  several  articles  defending 
the  tomato,  and  I  craved  it.  So  I  began  to  eat 
it, — at  first  timidly,  then  freely,  then  greedily.  I 
have  eaten  tomatoes  at  every  meal.  In  summer  I 
eat  them  raw;  in  w'nter  stewed.  Since  I  began 
to  eat  them  my  colic  has  disappeared.  My  idea 
is  that  the  war  against  the  tomato  originated  in  a 
fancy  of  chemists.  Doctors  forbade  their  patients 
to  use  the  tomato  because  of  its  acidity,  and  be- 
cause they  prescribed  it,  arthritics  and  diabetics 
took  fright.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  citrates  and 
malates  are  very  useful  in  lithiasis.  • 

Honey  Made  By  the  Bees  of  Europe. — ^The 
latest  statistics  gathered  by  Illustration  (Paris) 
give  the  following  figures  in  honey.  The  bees  of 
the  countries  named,  in  hives  numbered  as  below, 
shared  the  honor  due  to  the  achievers  of  such  im- 
portant results.  For  Germany,  the  figures  are 
1,910,000  hives  and  20,000  tuns  of  honey;  for 
Spain,  1,690.000  hives  and  19,000  tuns  of  honey; 
for  Austria-Hungary,  i. 550,000  hives  and  18,000 
tuns;  for  France.  950.000  hives  and  10,000  tuns; 
for  Holland,  240.000  hives  and  2.500  tuns ;  for  Bel- 
gium, 200.000  hives  and  2,000  tuns ;  for  Greece, 
30,000  hives  and  1,400  tuns;  for  Russia,  110,000 
hives  and  900  tuns ;  and  for  Denmark,  90.000  hives 
and  900  tuns  of  honey.  About  6  000  tuns  were  fur- 
nished by  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries 
where  apiculture  is  developed.  A  tun  is  a  large 
cask,  for  liquids,  of  varymg  size,  but  generally 
holding  about  250  gallons. 
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HISTORY   AND  DESCRIPTION. 

IN  "Picturesque  Brittany"  (London:  Dent;  im- 
ported by  Dutlon).  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Bell  has 
given  us  some  seductive  descriptions  of  that 
beautiful,  artistic  country,  while  Mr.  Arthur  G. 
Bell  has  supplied  illustrations  in  color,  giving  ex- 
cellent and  accurate  impressions  of  the  sleepy  old 
fascinating  Pays  dcs  Pardons.  The  Bretons  are 
beyond  a  doubt  the  most  prirnitive  and  secluded  of 
French  peoples  and  this  writer  andartist  predict 
that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  their  seclusion  is 
broken  in  upon.  The  description  of  the  town  of 
Quimper  is  particularly  interesting.  The  author 
of  this  little  volume  found  that  it  was  difficult  to 
make  one's  self  <inderstood  in  French  in  this  old 
Breton  town. 

A  remarkable  description  of  "  The  Idyllic 
Avon"  (Putnams)  is  given,  with  many  illustra- 
tions, by  John  Henry  Garrett.  The  volume  is  the 
leisurely  record  of  an  easy-going  pilgrimage  from 
Tewkesbury  to  above  the  famous  Stratford. 

The  late  John  William  Walshe,  F.S.A.,  was 
known  to  scholars  as  one  of  the  greatest  authori- 
ties on  the  literature  of  monasticism,  particularly 
Franciscan.  His  work  **  The  History  of  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Ass'si "  is  now  well  known.  Coincident 
with  the  discovery  of  his  papers  and  unpublished 
manuscripts  appears  his  biography,  edited  with  an 
introduction  (Button)  by  Montgomery  Car- 
michael. 

A  series  of  the  best-known  stories,  legends,  and 
traditions  connected  with  the  famous  San  Antonio 
Valley,  in  Texas,  from  the  days  of  the  Spanish 
Conquest  down  to  the  present,  have  been  collected 
by  Miss  Clara  Driscoll.  under  the  general  title 
"  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Alamo"  (Putnams).  The 
book  is  well  printed,  and  is  illustrated  with  mar- 
ginal pictures  representing  scenes  of  old  Texas. 

Although  Mme.  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan.  the  Span- 
ish realist,  is  one  of  the  greatest  women  novelists 
of  our  age,  she  is  but  little  known  among  English- 
speaking  peoples.  It  is,  therefore,  a  real  service 
to  literature  which  is  done  by  Annabel  Hord 
Seeger  (and  the  publishers,  Funk  &  Wagnalls) 
in  bringing  out  an  English  translation  of  "The 
Mystery  of  the  Lost  Dauphin,"  under  which  title 
this  George  Eliot  of  Spain  has  told  the  wonder- 
fully dramatic  life-story  of  Louis  XVII.  of  France. 
The  volume  is  furnished  with  a  biographical  note 
about  Sei^ora  Bazan,  and  there  is  also  a  descrip^- 
tive  historical  introduction  by  the  translator. 

The  Duttons  have  imported  Ethel  Wedgwood's 
new  English  version  of  "The  Memoirs  of  the 
Lord  of  Joinville."  This  quaint  old  chronicle, 
written  six  hundred  years  ago.  records  the  life 
and  adventures  of  King  Louis  of  France,  known 
as  the  **  Saint."  with  particular  reference  to  the 
seventh  crusade  in  Egypt.  The  volume  is  illus- 
trated w'th  reproductions  from  old  paintings, 
prints,  and  tapestries. 

Mr.  Richard  Arthur's  "  Ten  Thousand  Miles  in 
a  Yacht"  (Dutton),  which  took  him  through  the 
West  Indies  and  up  the  Amazon  River,  makes  very 
interesting  reading  supplementary  to  our  Brazil- 


ian articles  in  last  month's  Review.  Mr.  Arthur 
has  a  knack  of  telling  his  experiences  pleasantlv. 
and  has  taken  some  interesting  and  suggestive 
photographs,  which  are  used  to  illustrate  the  vol- 
ume. There  is  an  introduction  by  William  M. 
Ivins. 

The  recollections  of  the  New  England  mission- 
ary's family  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury are  embodied  in  a  volume  by  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Lyman,  entitled  "Hawaiian  Yesterdays"  (CThi- 
cago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.).  These  reminis- 
cences throw  not  a  little  light  on  religious,  educa- 
tional, and  political  conditions  during  the  trou- 
blous period  of  Hawaiian  history. 

In  a  book  which  he  calls  "  The  Glory  Seekers," 
Mr.  William  Horace  Brown  assembles  a  mixed 
collection  of  fact  and  legend  concerning  the  pio- 
neers of  the  great  Southwest. — Wilkinson.  Burr, 
Phillip  Nolan,  Colonel  Perry,  and  a  number  of 
lesser  frontier  lights,  including  several  Spanish- 
American  adventurers  of  the  border. 

In  the  "  Heroes  of  the  Nations  "  series  ( Put- 
nams), a  life  of  George  Washington  is  contributed 
by  Prof.  James  A.  Harrison,  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Brief  and  necessarily  condensed  as  such 
a  work  must  be,. Professor  Harrison  has  succeeded 
remarkably  well  in  presenting  an  eminently  read- 
able biography.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  of 
the  modern  lives  of  Washington  to  be  written  by 
a  native  Southerner, — one  to  the  manner  bom, 
who  appreciates  as  no  one  else  can  the  distinctive 
features  of  life  in  the  Old  Dominion  in  Washing- 
ton's time. 

The  third  and  final  volume  of  the  encyclopedic 
work  entitled  "  Christian  Missions  and  Social 
Progress."  by  the  Rev.  James  S.  Dennis.  D.D. 
(Rcvcll),  has  just  appeared.  In  notices  of  the  pre- 
ceding volumes,  the  general  character  of  this 
sociological  study  of  foreign  missions  has  been 
outlined  for  Review  of  Reviews  readers.  In  the 
twelve  years  during  which  Dr.  Dennis  has  been 
engaged  upon  this  great  task,  he  has  accumulated 
a  vast  store  of  interesting  facts,  most  of  which 
had  never  before  been  classified  or  grouped  in 
systematic  order.  The  present  volume  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  discussion  begun  in  the  preceding 
volume  on  "  The  Contribution  of  Christian  Mis- 
sions to  Social  Progress."  The  work  is  supplied 
with  a  copious  index. 

The  "Grafton  Historical  Series"  (New  York: 
The  Grafton  Press)  opens  with  a  series  of  enter- 
taining sketches  by  Charles  Burr  Todd,  entitled 
"  In  Olde  Connecticut."  There  is  abundance  of 
quaint  local  history  and  romance,  as  well  as  the 
fabric  of  more  serious  records,  in  this  interesting 
little  volume.  Especially  noteworthy  are  the 
chapters  on  "  Whaleboat  Privateersmen  of  the 
Revolution;"  "New  London,  an  Old-time  Sea- 
port;" "A  Revolutionary  Newgate."  and  "The 
Probate  Judge  and  the  Town  Clerk." 

The  ancestral  homes  of  thousands  of  American 
families  arc  associated  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  Connecticut  Valley.  The  history  of  that  val- 
ley, indeed,  is  made  up  of  the  family  records  of 
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Americans  whose  present  habitations  are  now  far 
d  Slant  from  the  old  roof  trees.  The  annual  ob- 
servance of  "  Old  Home  Week  "  in  that  part  of 
New  England  serves  to  keep  alive  the  memories 
of  earlier  days,  and  this  year  the  publication  of 
Edwin  M.  Bacon's  generously  illustrated  volume 
on  ••  The  Connecticut  River  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Connecticut  "  (Putnams)  will  undoubtedly  stimu- 
late and  foster  a  new  interest  in  the  region.  In  all 
Colonial  America  no  group  of  settlements  had  a 
more  picturesque  history  than  did  those  Connecti- 
cut River  villages,  which  had  passed  through  a 
veritable  baptism  of  fire  in  the  Indian  wars  of  a 
century  before  the  Revolution. 

ON  SOCIOLOGY   AND   ECONOMICS. 

The  current  volume  of  the  year-book  entitled 
'•  Social  Progress,"  of  which  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  is 
the  editor-in-chief  (New  York:  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company),  gives  important  statistics  bearing  on 
the  growth  of  socialism  in  the  Un"ted  States  and 
throughout  the  world.  There  is  also  a  particu- 
larly interesting  analysis  of  religious  statistics, 
showing  that  the  tide  of  church  membership, 
which  has  been  gaining  on  the  population  for  a 
century  past,  has  now  begun  to  ebb.  These  are 
only  two  of  the  distinctively  timely  features  that 
we  note  in  this  annual  survey  of  economic,  indus- 
trial, social,  and  religious  development.  The  book 
is  full  of  fresh  statistical  data  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. 

A  posthumous  work  on  religion,  by  Henrj' 
Demarest  Lloyd,  has  been  published  under  the 
title  "  Man,  the  Social  Creator"  (Doubleday.  Page 
&  Co.).  It  is  stated  that  the  material  included  in 
th  s  work  had  been  largely  gathered  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
during  the  ten  years  preceding  his  death  in  1903. 
During  this  same  period  Mr.  Lloyd  had  investi- 
gated various  governmental  and  cooperative  ex- 
periments, and  the  results  of  these  investigations 
had  appeared  in  his  books  ent'tkd  "  Labor  Copart- 
nership," "A  Coimtry  Without  Strikes."  and 
"Newest  England."  It  is  evident  that  these 
studies  by  Mr.  Lloyd  tended  to  confirm  his  own 
views  of  relieion,  which  could  not  be  dissociated 
from  his  social  philosophy. 

The  latest  text-book  of  economics  for  high 
schools  is  the  little  volume  entitled  "The  Prin- 
ciples of  Wealth  and  Welfare,"  by  Charles  P. 
Raper,  professor  of  economics  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  (Macmillan).  In  this  book  the 
author  attempts  no  more  than  a  simple  and  ele- 
mentary discussion  of  the  more  important  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  production  and  consumption 
of  wealth,  wealth  being  considered  merely  as  a 
means  to  an  end. — ^a  means  to  human  welfare  in 
all  of  its  manifold  aspects.  The  last  section  of  the 
book,  dealing  with  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
treats  in  a  novel  and  suggestive  way  of  such  topics 
as  the  pay  and  profits  of  business  management,  the 
profits  of  monopoly,  and  legislation  and  monopoly 
management. 

"A  Practical  Programme  for  Working  Men," 
which  has  been  brought  out  anonymously  by  Swan 
Sonncnscheim  and  imported  by  the  Scribners,  con- 
siders as  the  two  important  questions  before  the 
modem  workingman  (i)  Is  public  ownership  wise 
to-day?  and  (2)  To  what  will  public  ownership 
lead  to-morrow?  This  work  is  divided  into  three 
"books."— (i)  the  book  of  exhortation.  (2)  the 
hook  of  facts,  and  (3)  the  book  of  wisdom,  faith, 
and  love. 


A  convenient  account  of  the  British  system  of 
taxation  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based, 
together  with  some  of  the  leading  historical  facts 
in  its  evolution,  is  contained  in  a  little  volume  by 
G.  Armitage-Smith,  principal  of  the  Birkbeck  Col- 
lege (New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.).  Minute 
discussions  on  controverted  points  are  ruled  out 
by  space  limitations,  and  only  broad  principles  and 
general  tendencies  are  stated.  American  students 
of  the  subject  of  taxation  will  find  many  interest- 
ing suggestions  in  this  little  treatise. 

A  scientific  study  of  "  Railroad  Rate  Control  in 
Its  Legal  Aspects  "  is  contributed  to  the  publica- 
tions of  the  American  Economic  Association  by 
Dr.  Harrison  Standish  Smalley,  instructor  in  po- 
litical economy  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
This  work  consists  of  an  introductory  chapter  on 
the  public  regulation  of  rates,  three  chapters  on 
the  doctrine  of  judicial  review,  two  on  the  results 
of  the  doctrine,  and  a  concluding  chapter  specify- 
ing certain  remedies.  Under  this  head  the  writer 
suggests  a  plan  for  compensation  to  the  railroad 
for  property  taken. 

"  The  Battles  of  Labor  "  is  the  title  given  to  a 
little  volume  of  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  CarfOll 
D.  Wright  on  the  William  Levi  Bull  foundation 
at  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School.  The  book  is 
about  equally  apportioned  between  medieval  and 
modern  labor  battles.  Dr.  Wright's  account  of 
some  of  the  great  strikes  of  recent  history  is  par- 
ticularly interesting,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for 
many  years  he  held  a  government  position  at 
Washington,  which  brought  him  into  close  touch 
with  labor  leaders  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  editor  of  the  Irrigation  Age,  Mr.  D.  H. 
Anderson,  is  the  author  of  a  little  manual,  en- 
titled "  The  Primer  of  Irrigation  "  (Chicago:  The 
D.  H.  Anderson  Publishing  Company).  This 
work  is  what  the  title  indicates  and  deals  with 
the  subject  in  an  elementary  way,  beginning  with 
a  discussion  of  soil  in  general,  its  formation,  char- 
acteristics and  uses,  and  proceeding  to  an  account 
of  particular  soils  and  their  adaptations  to  varie- 
ties of  plants,  and  thence  to  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  semi-arid  and  arid  lands  of  the  Far 
West  and  Southwest.  There  are  many  practical 
suggestions  to  the  farmers  of  irrigated  lands,  re- 
lating not  only  to  the  methods  of  irrigation,  but 
to  the  culture  of  grains  and  plants  which  depend 
upon  irrigation  for  their  sustenance. 

SCIENCE  AND   PHILOSOPHY. 

In  his  exhaustive  treatise  entitled  "  The  Econ- 
omy of  Happiness"  (Little,  Brown),  Mr.  James 
MacKaye  has  attempted  to  give  us  **  an  analysis 
of  common  sense."  "  It  is  easy,"  says  the  author. 
"  to  destroy  the  dogmas  of  commercialism,  but  not 
easy  to  construct  a  practxal  substitute  therefor." 
Difficult  as  this  is,  Mr.  MacKaye  essays  the  task. 
The  scope  of  his  work  may  be  inferred  from  the 
introductory  chapter,  which  states  the  "  problem 
of  happiness  "  and  the  "  scope  of  common  sense." 

Professor  S-mon  Newccmb's  latest  work  on  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  entitled  "  A  Compendium  of 
Spherical  Astronomy"  (Macmillan).  This  is  the 
first  of  a  projected  scries  on  practical  and  theo- 
retical astronomy.  The  volume  has  special  refer- 
ence to  the  determination  and  reduction  of  the 
positions  of  fixed  stars. 

Rev.  J.  Cosand.  who  believes  that  "there  are 
many  contradictions  in  the  Newtonian  theory  of 
the  universe."  has  written  a  little  book  setting 
forth  his  "  New  Theory  of  the  Universe,"  which 
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from  :he  -ide  of  zoology,  and  his  generalizations 
are  based  '>n  the  result's  of  the  latest  painstaking 
experiments  in  laboratories  and  the  field. 

Mr.  Giarles  Hallock,  of  the  Washington  Bio- 
logical Society,  has  attempted  to  explain  **  the  in- 
terrelation of  the  intellectual,  celestial,  and  terres- 
tral  kingdoms,  and  of  man  to  his  Maker"  in  a 
small  volume  which  he  has  called  *'  Luminous 
Bodies  Here  and  Hereafter,"  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Metaphysical  Publishing  Company. 
New  York. 

The  author  of  the  little  volume  "The  Secret 
Life,  Being  the  Book  of  a  Heretic"  (John  Lane), 
is  too  modest.  The  excellent  style,  quaint  humor, 
and  shrewd  philosophy  certainly  deserve  to  have 
their  author  known.  All  sorts  of  topics  are 
treated  in  the  form  of  entries  in  an  imaginary 
diary. 

The  famous  "Guide  for  the  Perplexed,'*  the 
great  work  of  the  old  Jewish  philosopher  Moses 
Maimonides,  has  been  retranslated,  with  revision 
and  notes  from  the  original  Arabic  text  by  Dr. 
M.  Friedlandcr.  This  edition  combines  in  one 
volume  the  three  volumes  of  the  original  edition. 
Most  of  the  Hebrew  words  and  phrases  have  been 
either  eliminated  or  transliterated.    The  work  is 

Eublished  in  London  by  Routledge  and  imported 
y  the  Duttons. 
Mr.  E.  Kay  Robinson,  who  has  been  well  known 
for  years  as  a  writer  on  nature  subjects  and  who 
has  made  a  deep  impression  in  England  by  his 
philosophical  essavs.  attempts,  in  his  little  book 
"The  Religion  of 'Nature  "  (McClure,  Phillips)  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  conflict  between  science  and 
religion,  and  that  the  cruelty  which  we  seem  to 
discern  in  nature  is  an  illusion,  man  and  man  alone 
being  conscious  of  pain  and  suffering.  He  calls 
his  work  in  general  "  The  Challenge  of  a  Free 
Thinker."  and  sums  it  up  by  saying  that  the  fu- 
ture of  the  human  soul  itself  as  taught  by  religion 
is  only  the  creation  of  natural  evolution. 

,     NEW   BOOKS   ON  POLITICS  AND  LAW. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  brought 
out,  as  numhiT  eighteen  of  its  series  on  political, 
economic,  and  public  law,  Mr.  Chester  Lloyd 
Jones*  *'  The  Consular  Service  of  the  United 
States,  Its  History  and  Activities."  This  is  a 
rather  more  ambitious  and  comprehensive  history 
of  our  '  trade  amba^'^ador'* "  .ibnxid  than  has  been 
published  In^fi^ro.  .\  study  of  the  systems  in  use 
in  tlie  chief  lutropcan  commercial  nations  is  also 
included. 

In  e-ght  large  volumes  the  State  Department 
has  broujiht  out  its  "  Digest  of  International  Law," 
compiled  by  Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore.  In  pre- 
I>aring  this  work,  which  took  years  of  application. 


Professor  Moore,  whose  accomplishments  and 
qualifications  have  so  often  been  stated  in  these 
pages,  analyzed,  digested,  and  epitomized  diplo- 
matic discussions,  treaties,  and  other  international 
agreements,  international  aw^ards,  the  decisions  of 
municipal  courts,  the  writings  of  jurists,  the  docu- 
ments— published  and  unpublished — of  Presidents 
and  Secretaries  of  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
opinions  of  Attorneys-General,  and  the  decisions 
of  State  and  federal  courts.  Copious  notes  and 
other  references  complete  this  monumental  work. 
Mr.  W.  Frank  Hatheway,  of  St.  John,  N.  B.. 
Canada,  offers  a  little  volume  of  essays,  two  of 
which  are  entitled  "  Canadian  Nationality "  and 
"  The  Cry  of  Labor,"  respectively  ( Toronto : 
Williams  Briggs).  This  writer  has  an  abiding 
faith  in  Canada's  national  destiny,  and  urges  his 
readers  to  disregard  hereafter,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  names  of  Canadian  provinces  and  to  learn  to 
think  of  the  whole  country  as  one.  By  sounding 
the  note  of  patriotism,  which  he  defines  as  "  an 
appreciation  of  our  natural  surroundings  and  a 
reverence  for  our  citizenship,"  Mr.  Hatheway 
hopes  to  make  Canadians  feel  their  responsibili- 
ties as  citizens  of  the  Dominion. 

SCHOOL    BOOKS  AND  WORKS    OP    REFERENCE. 

*'  The  School  and  Its  Life  "  is  the  title  given  to 
a  brief  discussion  of  some  of  the  vital  problems  of 
.school  administration  by  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  who 
has  had  much  experience  as  superintendent  of  city 
school  systems  (New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.).  The  general  aim  of  the  book  is  to  show 
how  school  life  is  related  to  life  in  its  totality  and 
how  children  taught  in  school  should  be  placed  in 
the  midst  of  a  "a  natural,  sane,  and  wholesome 
life,  free  from  all  false,  ephemeral,  and  artificial 
standards  and  stimuli." 

Fifteen  essays  which  won  prizes  in  a  contest 
initiated  by  publishers  in  1905  are  now  brought  out 
under  the  title  ^'^  5*  Successful  Teaching"  (Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company).  All  of  these  essays  are 
on  educational  topics  and  were  written  by  practical 
te?  --s.  Superintendent  James  M.  Greenwood, 
o  isas  City,  contributes  an  introduction  to  the 
vo.^me. 

Mr.  Claude  Ellsworth  Johnson,  organist  and 
choirmaster  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
New  York,  has  prepared  a  little  manual  on  "  The 
Training  of  Boys*  Voices,"  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Oliver  Ditson.  A  number  of  scores  and 
exercises  are  fumished,  and  a  list  is  given  of  the 
most  adaptable  sacred  and  secular  mus'c  written 
especially  for  or  adapted  to  the  uses  of  boys* 
choirs  in  schools. 

The  first  volume  of  "  Nelson's  Encyclopedia,"  a 
work  to  be  completed  in  twelve  volumes  under  the 
editorship  of  Frank  Moore  Colby,  of  New  York, 
and  George  Sandeman,  of  Edinburgh,  has  recently 
come  from  the  press  (New  York:  Thomas  Nelson 
&  Sons).  Th's  is  perhaps  the  most  ambitious  at- 
tempt yet  made  in  this  country  to  produce  a  low- 
priced  encyclopedia  of  first-class  literary  quality. 
The  first  volume,  coverine  the  entire  letter  **  A," 
and-''  B  "  as  far  as  "  Bedl."  consists  of  650  pages 
of  three  columns  each,  printed  from  clear- faced 
type.  The  four  desiderata  that  the  publishers 
have  endeavored  to  insure  in  this  work  are  ac- 
curacy, completeness,  clearness,  and  guidance  for 
students.  To  each  impt^rtant  article  is  appended  a 
select  bibliography,  as  a  guide  to  the  best  sources 
of  information  for  further  studv. 
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Cuba  im  '^^^  insurrection  in  Cuba,  which 
Factional  in  August  had  not  seemed  for- 
rup  /Oil.  midable,  grew  in  strength  and 
gravit>'  during  the  first  half  of  September, 
until  it  became  not  only  serious,  but  highly 
alarming  to  those  against  whom  it  was  di- 
rected. President  Estrada  Pahna  was  not 
made  for  coping  with  revolutions.  Before 
he  became  president  of  Cuba  he  had  lived 
for  a  long  period  of  years  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  master  of  an  excellent  school 
in  die  sweet  and  peaceful  village  of  Central 
\'alle>-,  Orange  County,  New  York.  To  be 
sure,  he  had  seen  troublous  times  in  his 
youthful  days,  and  had  faced  them  bravely. 
He  had  taken  part  in  the  "  Ten  Years' 
War/'  that  began  in  1868,  and  in  1877  he 
-was  for  a  short  time  president  of  the  revo- 
lutionar)-  Cuban  Republic.  He  was  cap- 
tured at  that  time  and  held  a  prisoner  by 
the  Spaniards  until  released  at  the  end  of  the 
uar  in  1878.  After  that  he  became  a  promi- 
nent man  in  Honduras,  but  soon  entered 
upon  his  quiet  and  retired  life  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  he  was  by  nature  a  man 
of  peace. 

«-i—  -.  -   When  the  last  Cuban  revolution 

Raima  as  a  n      •      i       i  •         o 

Qweming  against  bpam  broke  out,  m  1095, 
Mr.  Estrada  Palma  was  its 
trusted  representative  in  the  United  States. 
To  those  who  knew  him  here,  he  always 
seemed  the  gentle  idealist.  He  was  a  man 
of  broad-  intelligence  and  high  probity,  of 
retiring  manners  and  very  diminutive  phy- 
sique. He  was  a  staunch  friend  of  the  great 
hero  of  the  Cuban  revolution,  Gen.  Maximo 
Clomcz,  and  he  was  also  esteemed  and  trusted 
bv  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States. 
'I'll esc  facts  matle  it  seem  especially  appro- 
priate that  he  should  become  the  first  presi- 
ilcnt  of  the  Cuban  Republic  when,  in  n)()2, 
i»ur  government,  after  a  temporary  occupa- 
tion and  administration  of  the  island  for  four 


GENERAL    JOSE    MKll'EL    C.OMEZ. 

(Candidate  of  tlio  Cuban  IJboral  Party  for  Presi- 
dent against  Mr.  Palma.  at  the  last  election.  He 
claims  he  waw  defeated  by  fraud.) 


years,  withdrew,  in  order  to  allow  the 
Cubans  to  carry  on  an  independent  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Palma  served  through  his  first 
term  with  credit  and  general  confidence,  and 
is  now  in  the  first  year  of  his  second  term. 
An  exceedingly  frank  article  on  the  Cuban 
situation,  written  for  us  by  Mr.  Atherton 
Brownell,  will  he  found  elsewhere  in  this 
number  of  the  Rf.view,  and  it  explains  the 
causes  of  the  revolution  in  a  way  which 
some  of  President  Palnia's  friends  would 
probably  dispute.  I.atin-American  elections 
are  quite  difiFerent  from  those  carried  on  in 
Switzerland  and  Massachusetts.     It  is  very 
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jKJssiiblf  that  rhis  last  Cuban  election  whs 
not  carried  on  with  sicrupuloLi^  fairness  and 
impartial  1 1>\  But  it  is  not  our  opinion  that 
any  facts  which  have  come  to  light  about  it 
^\uijlii  justif)^  the  taking  up  of  arms  against 
the  administration  of  President  Palma. 
From  his  own  standpoint*  the  mistake  that 
President  Palma  has  made  has  been  in  his 
failure  to  pro%^ide  himself  with  an  efficient 
milttarj^  organization,  able  to  stamp  out  in- 
surrectional' movements  in  their  vcr>'  begin- 
nings* He  should  have  taken  lessons  from 
President  Diaz,  of  Mexico*  But  President 
Palma  has  tried  to  develop  Cuha's  resources 
and  has  seemingb'  not  supposed  it  necessary' 
to  prepare  for  such  emergencies  as  the  rt*- 
currence  nf  what  President  Roosevelt  calh 
the  **  insurrectionary  hahif/* 

^^  Mr.  Palma*s  reelcctioni  in  the 
tAwTiwWr  summer  of  1905,  was  an  exciting 
**fofl»  affair.  Parties  had  begun  to 
crystal lize  in  Cuba,  the  administration  sup- 
porters being  known  as  the  Moderates  an* I 
their  opponents  as  the  LibrraU.  On  the 
ticket  with  Mr,  Palma  \ias  Gen.  Mendez 
Capote  as  candidate  for  vice-president.  Tbe 
Liheral  candidate  for  the  presidenn^  was 
Gen.  Jose  Migyel  Gomez^  When  election 
day  came  around,  the  Liberals  declared  that 
the  administration  was  controlling  the  situ- 
ation through  wholesale  fraud,  and  Gome^ 
ordered  his  adherents  to  abstain  from  voting. 
For  jt  more  complete  account  of  this  situa- 
tion >    our     readers    are     referred     to     Mr. 


BrownelTs  article  on  another  page.  From 
the  date  ot  the  election,  the  opponents  of 
the  Palma  government  grew-  ever  more 
assertive,  and  the  insurrectionary  spirit  gath- 
ered force,  as  a  long  series  of  grievances 
worked  upon  the  inflammable  minds  of  the 
disappointed  and  the  discontented.  Mr. 
Palma  could  not  carr>^  on  the  government  as 
a  purely  personal  enterprise,  and  it  is  likely 
that  many  officials  of  his  administration  w^erc 
guilt}'  of  some;  of  the  things  charged  against 
them.  It  was  impossible^  furthermore,  that 
the  portion  of  the  foreign  loan  that  was  dis* 
tributed  to  veterans  of  the  revolutionary  war 
to  pay  of?  their  claims  could  have  been  used 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  more  than  a  small 
minority  of  the  claimants.  Hence  much  un- 
rest, and  material  for  uprising. 


At  Length, 

a/feal 
Revoiution. 


Unquestionably,  President  Palma 
relied  too  much  upon  a  general 
recognition  of  his  honesty  and 
•^ood  intentions,  and  also  was  overconfident 
as  respects  the  "  self-acting  "  character  of  the 
Piatt  amendment.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  sporadic  outbreaks,  which  began  last  Feb- 
ruary in  a  small  way  in  rural  districts,  were 
sjrmptoms  of  an  important  revolt  destined 
to  be  openly  led  by  prominent  men,  which 
was  to  cause  him  consternatioh  a  few  months 
later.  It  was  not  until  after  the  middle  of 
August  that  the  affair  took  on  the  propor- 
tion of  a  real  and  well- recognized  civil  war. 
From  being  over-confident  and  treating  the 
affair  with  disdain,  the  Palma  administra- 
tion went  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  be- 
came wildly  panic-stricken.  Its  appeals  for 
American  support  and  its  declaration  of  in- 
ability- to  protect  American  interests  led  to 
the  landing  of  a  few  marines  in  Havana  on 
September  13.  While  Commander  Colwell 
of  the  Denver  acted  w^ith  perfect  propriety 
under  the  circumstances,  and  wis  fully  sus- 
tained at  Washington,  he  was  instructed  by 
our  government  to  withdraw  the  marines  at 
once.     President   Roosevelt   desired   to  give 


SENATOR   MANUEL   SANGUILLY. 

(Pretldeac  of  the  Senate  and  one  of  Cuba's  ablest 
I^gtalatort.) 


SENATOR    ALFREDO    ZAYAS,    LEADER    OF    THE   CUBAN 
LIBERAL   PARTY. 

(Sefior  Zayas  is  the  political  head  of  the  Insurrec- 
tion.) 

the  Cuban  factions  a  little  more  time  to 
compose  their  own  differences,  and,  further- 
more, he  very  wisely  preferred  to  act  upon 
a  definite  and  well-considered  policy  of  his 
own,  rather  than  to  be  drawn  into  a  military 
intervention  through  such  a  beginning  as 
was  made  when  this  first  landing  of  marines 
occurred. 

President  ^"  September  14  the  situation 
ffooseveit  Speakahsid  become  SO  gravc  that  Presi- 
cta.  j^^^  Roosevelt  called  several 
members  of  his  cabinet  into  counsel  at  Oys- 
ter Bay,  and  at  once  issued  an  admirable  let- 
ter addressed  to  Mr.  Quesada,  who  holds 
the  post  of  Cuban  minister  to  the  United 
States.  This  letter  is  of  great  importance  in 
the  history  of  Cuba,  and  in  that  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  island  and  this  country. 
When  our  army  and  navy  liberated  Cuba 
from  Spain,  there  were  large  foreign  inter- 
ests in  the  island, — English,  French,  and 
German,  as  well  as  American  and  Spanish. 
These  were  perfectly  protected  under  the 
four  years  of  American  administration. 
When  our  withdrawal  was  contemplated,  it 
became  necessary*^  to  provide  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  these  interests.  Mr.  Root,  as 
-  Secretary  of  War,  gave  close  attention  to 
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SSi^Oa    G0K2AL0    OUISAM,    CtTFAK    MINISTER    AT 
WASamGTOM. 

this  subjecr*  and  there  was  finally  drafted  \i 
treaty  bersveen  Cuba  and  the  United  States, 
which  gave  our  government  the  right  to  In- 
tervene under  certain  circumstances*  In  our 
treaty  with  Spain  we  had  assumed  obliga- 
tions, and  tt  was  needful  that  we  should  con- 
tinue  ta  hole!  ourselves  responsible  for  such 
mamtenance  of  government  and  order  in 
Cuha  as  would  save  from  harm  the  personal 
and  property  rights  of  foreign  citizens.  A 
further  condition  of  our  withdrawal  was  the 
adoption  hy  the  Cubans  of  a  constitution  to 
which  our  government  could  give  its  ap- 
proval. Mr.  Root»  who  was,  practical ly»  the 
arbiter  in  the  affair,  secured  the  addition  to 
the  Cuhan  Con?ititutit>n  of  the  si^ificanl 
parts  of  the  treat>'  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba.  This  part  of  the  Cuban  Consti- 
tution n  known  as  the  **  Piatt  Amendment  " 
on  accoimt  of  the  association  with  it  of  the 
late  Senator  Orvilk  H.  Piatt,  of  Connecfi- 
cut,  who  \v;as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Cuban  R  el  a  r  ions. 


fA* 


President   Roosevelt's  letter  has 

o^/urBa^    peculiar    importance,    in    that    it 

pretation   of  the  meaning  of  this   right  of 


intervenuon.  The  President's  letter  d^lareUr 
the  imperative  necessit>'  of  the  immediate 
stoppage  of  hostilities,  and  expresses  the 
warmest  interest  in  the  independent  develop- 
ment of  Cuban  government  and  life. 
Among  its  significant  utterances  are  the 
following: 

Our  intervention  in  Cuban  aflfairs  will  only 
come  if  Cuba  hers^elf  shows  that  she  has  failcn 
into  the  mstirrectionary  habit,  that  she  lacks  the 
??elf-rc5tra:nt  nccessar^^  to  sect j re  peaceful  self- 
govcmn^enl  and  that  her  contending  faeiions 
luivc  plunged  ihe  country  into  anarchy 

I  solemnly  adjnrf  all  Cuhan  pMrioi^  to  hand 
together  to  sink  atl  diflferences  and  per^ional  am- 
bilious  and  to  remember  that  the  only  wa^'  that 
they  can  preser\'e  the  independence  of  their  Re- 
public is  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  ou'side  in- 
terference by  reseuingf  it  from  the  anarchy  of 
civd  war 

The  letter  was  widely  approved  of  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Eunjpe.  and  made 
a  profound  impression  in  Cuba.  It  had  been 
decided  in  the  Oyster  Bay  conference  that 
the  Secretao'  of  War.  Mr  Taft»  should  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  Havana,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Bacon^  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
who  has  been  acting  as  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  the  absence  of  Mr  .Root  an  his  long 
South  American  trip.  It  was  also  arranged 
that  General  Funston  should  proceed  at  once 
to  Havana  to  join  Mr.  Taft.  It  will  he 
reniembered  that  Fun&ton,  as  an  adventurous 
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3'oung  Westerner,  had  served  in  the  Cuban 
revolutionary  army  in  the  period  before  our 
war  with  Spain,  and  had  become  especially 
famihar  with  Cuban  conditions.  It  was 
thought  possible  that  Secretary  Root,  who 
was  then  proceeding  from  Peru  to  Panama, 
might  subsequently  stop  at  Havana  on  his 
homevi-ard  voyage.  In  any  case,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  presence  in  Cuba  of  high  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  government 
might  help  the  contending  parties  to  find  a 
way  by  which  they  could  reconcile  their  dif- 
ferences and  stop  the  fighting  of  their  own 
volition,  in  order  that  the  United  States 
might  be  saved  from  the  unwelcome  necessity 
of  using  armed  force  to  restore  order. 


The  outbreak  of  this  revolution 
has  been  a  great  disappointment 
to  many  of  us    who  had  hoped 
and  believed  diat  the  Piatt  amendment  of 


Tk9 

Praetieat 
(Mlook, 


itself  would  have  moral  force  enough  to 
keep  the  Cubans  from  resorting  to  arms 
every  time  they  became  restless  or  unhappy 
through  political  differences.  At  first  it 
seemed  as  if  President  Roose\'elt's  letter 
would  have  the  desired  effect,  for  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  truce  would  be  declared  at 
once,  and  some  form  of  negotiation  for  per- 
manent peace  entered  upon.  But  this  good 
news  was  premature.  As  these  pages  were 
closing  for  the  press,  Mr.  Taft  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  in  Havana,  and  the  United 
States  had  dispatched  a  sufficient  number  of 
warships  to  make  possible  the  prompt  land- 
ing of  four  or  five  thousand  marines  if  such 
a  step  should  be  found  needful.  But  the 
revolutionary  leaders  were  trying  to  give  all 
possible  importance  to  their  position  by  dem- 
onstrating their  strength,  for  the  sake  of  the 
settlement  that  would  have  to  be  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  States. 


5% 
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ment.  All  sagacious  men  in  Cuba  and  else- 
v^hcre  know  perfectly  well  that  the  Platr 
amendment  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  an 
independent  Cuban  republic  a  possibility.  Ii 
Cuba  is  to  he  annexed  it  is  the  ;:eneral  opin- 
ion in  America  that  such  a  consummation 
should  be  reached  throu;:h  the  ripen  in '^  pnx- 
esses  of  time.  All  that  Cuba  needs  just  now 
is  what  President  Palma  has  sincercl>  de- 
sired to  bring  about.  It  needs  good  business 
management,  absolute  peace  and  order,  full 
encouragement  for  the  investment  of  capital. 
an  abundance  of  well-conducted  schools,  fa- 
vorable tariflPs  and  close  economic  connec- 
tions with  the  United  States,  and  a  long 
period  of  peaceful  development  of  airricul- 
turc  and  industry'. 

Tafi'8  Work  ^^^  presence  of  Messrs.  Taft 
at  and  Bacon  in  Havana  had  immc- 
avana.  jjjj^p  effects.  Hostilities  werr 
brought  to  an  end,  the  insurgents  in  for- 
midable numbers  resting  in  their  camps, 
while  the  government  ceased  to  transport 
supplies  or  to  use  forcible  means  to  end  th** 
revolt.  Conferences  were  begim  immedi- 
ately, and  important  leaders  of  the  opposition 
part)'  had  free  access  to  the  American  com 
missioners.  The  most  influential  leader  in 
presenting  the  cause  against  the  Palma  gov- 
ernment was  Senator  Zayas,  who  is  the  presi- 


4p  ittf  if 


Naturally.  £\  this  rep-cttable 
trouble  has  started  afresh  the  dis- 
cussion concemfn*:  the  ad  van - 
Miie^  ,mv:  vi•Nui^:lP:a*:es  of  annexin*:  Cuba  to 
:ho  I  :v:ev!  Srni^rs.  Mr.  Browne*. *s  article 
u".  S'  ^*;:^Ki  :iN:-v,v:r\e  or  :*"::s  phase  oi  the 
v:ia'n:  .'{v  ■:  >  oc^x.o.-'i  rha:  .mnexation 
u^'i:'..-  .:^.-  <.v"  xtu"" '.■:\  :o  ewnomic  inter- 
:  '^rrr  /.es;:.ir»!e  to  mam 
*\*iv:',>  t^reri'stx  in  the 
\ -v.  :'*o  presumption  that 
.V  r\\.v'WvV.  h\  tree  trade 
s".  ■''. •  v"N  N  .i!\\ .i\s  ill  the 
:'s\-iK\i  !'.  tlu'  production 
.\i!i  '^ic.if.  tobacco,  fruit» 
^  ,  .  ,  ,  '.:  ■  \'  fVoduciN.  Nevertheless, 
'»,  V  V  v^  !s'  ipiv.i'  tv»  Iv  any  evidence  to 
,  .,.u  1  ».r  's  ivv^nr  insurnvtii>n  was  io- 
:i  *j»;v»'  »\  »■.  N  'v^N  iiurroNiN,  in  order  to  pre- 
,  ;»-i  i!v  u»tK-\.»"  v»o.  riu'  |H»litical  groups  at 
•\s  ^^^^vl  v»'  iIk-  K\Miiei\ding  partie^  in  Cuba. 
»\u'^i  'W\  o!  i!>enj  perti>ice  pn>fi»ss  a  high 
viu.ilu  of  v\ilMn  pauiotism  and  a  jealousy 
ot  \nMu,u>  'olluence.  The  dominant  poli- 
\»^niu  »M  UNU^U'iuod  to  pretend  that  they 
iiWMVxi  i'>x"    tbix'^Miu'u  ot  the  Piatt  amend- 
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dent  of  the  Liberal  party;  while  the  chief 
spokesman  for  the  Palma  government  was 
Mendez  Capote,  who  is  Vice-President  of 
Cuba  and  a  leading  lawyer  of  Havana.  The 
Liberals  demanded  the  absolute  annulment 
of  the  last  elections.  The  situation  seemed 
to  grow  more  and  more  complicated  as  the 
arguments  and  testimony  were  presented.  It 
seemed  likely  that  negotiations  would  have 
to  continue  for  some  little  time,  w  hile  it  also 
seemed  probable  that  a  protracted  civil  war 
had  been  averted  by  the  prompt  steps  taken 
by  President  Roosevelt.  Meanwhile,  the 
plans  regarding  General  Funston  had  been 
changed,  and  instead  of  proceeding  imme- 
diately to  Havana,  he  was  in  conference  for 
se^•e^al  days  at  Washington,  evidently  with 
reference  to  the  prompt  transport  of  troops 
in  case  it  should  become  necessary  for  us  to 
enter  upon  a  military  occupation  of  Cuba. 
Times  have  greatly  changed  since  we  invaded 
Cuba  in  1898.  We  have  now  a  highly  effi- 
cient army,  and  at  Washington  we  have  a 
General  Staff,  with  careful  plans  all  worked 
out  in  advance  for  any  such  emergency  as  the 
possible  need  of  our  having  to  act  under  the 
Piatt  amendment  and  maintain  order  in  Cuba. 
Mr.  Taft  from  the  beginning  made  it  plain 
to  the  leaders  of  both  factions  that  they  must 
agree  upon  some  method  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  their  differences,  under  the  very 
probable  penalty  of  losing  their  independence 
altogether.  Yet  the  difficulties  were  so  grave 
that  an  early  solution  was  not  expected. 


GOV.   WILLIAM    T.  COBB.  OF  MAINE. 


jf^^  The  State  campaigns  of  a  year 
Season's  ago  were  full  of  encouragement 
tor  plam  citizens  wTio  were  tired 
of  merely  nominal  partisanship,  sham  issues, 
and  domination  by  corrupt  bosses  serving 
predatory  corporations.  It  is  natural  enough 
that  in  the  present  season,  with  a  Congres- 
sional election  pending,  a  little  more  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  party  lines.  But 
there  is  already  much  evidence  that  a  healthy 
spirit  of  intelligent  and  free  action  is  permeat- 
ing political  situations  ever>^where. 


The 

Maine 

Election. 


RON.  CBABXXS   K.   UTTLBFIELD,  OF   MAINE. 


The  election  in  Maine,  which 
took  place  on  September  10, 
resulted  in  Republican  victory  by 
a  greatly  reduced  majority.  Governor  Cobb 
was  reelected,  as  were  the  Republican  candi- 
dates for  Congress.  The  principal  issue  was 
the  everlasting  Maine  topic  of  liquor  prohibi- 
tion. The  Democrats  desired  to  have  the 
whole  question  reopened  by  submitting  it 
again  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  The  Republi- 
cans stood  by  the  prohibition  law  and  op- 
posed the  plan  of  allowing  the  people  to  vote 
upon  it.  Such  a  policy  as  prohibition  ought, 
from  time  to  time,  to  be  reconsidered,  and 
the  Republicans  will  in  the  near  future  have 
to  yield  in  a  case  where  they  are  plainly 
wrong.  There  was  outside  interest  in  the  at- 
tempt of  Mr.  Gompers  and  other  labor 
leaders  to  defeat  Congressman  Littlefidd, 
who  has  opposed  in  Congress  the  Anti-In- 
junction Bill  and  some  other  labor  measures. 
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HON.    FI.ETCHER    PROCTOR, 
(Governor-elect  of  Vermont.) 

Mr.  Littlefield,  who  is  an  honest  and  able 
man,  though  often  wrong  in  his  positions, 
managed  to  pull  through. 

Reauita  '^^^  election  in  Vermont  had  oc- 
in         curred  several  days  earlier.    The 

Vermont.  Rpp^^lican  ticket,  headed  by  Mr. 
Fletcher  D.  Proctor  as  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, was  successful  by  a  majority  of  about 
20,CXX).  Local  questions  were  dominant,  and 
the  election  was  vigorously  contested.  In 
former  years  the  results  in  Maine  and  Ver- 
mont have  been  regarded  as  foreshadowing 
the  general  results  of  the  Congressional  elec- 
tions to  be  held  throughout  the  country  in 
No^mber.  But  this  year  national  questions 
were  only  incidentally  involved,  and  no  infer- 
ence:, are  to  be  drawn  as  regards  the  general 
political  situation. 

Ohurcfiiirs    ^"  ^^^^    Hampshire  the  interest 

F[aht  in      lay  in  the  struggle  for  the  Repub- 

Nawtfampsmre.y^^,^^^   nomination   for  Governor, 

and  this  was  principally  due  to  the  remark- 
able efforts  made  by  the  Lincoln  Republican 
Club  to  secure  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Win- 
ston Churchill.  Although  Mr.  Churchill 
was  not  nominated  in  the  convention,  held  at 
Concord,  on  September  18,  he  niciy  fairly  be 
said  to  have  won  a  brilliant  victory.  There 
were  several  strong  candidates  in  the  field, 


who  were  well-seasoned  in  New  Hampshire 
politics,  and  had  reasonable  grounds  under 
ordinary  political  conditions  to  hope  for  vic- 
tory. Mr.  Churchill,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a  comparative  newcomer  in  the  State ;  and 
although  he  has  served  for  a  term  or  two  in 
the  legislature,  he  is  still  regarded  by  many 
of  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  Granite  State  as 
a  mere  summer  resident.  But,  in  the  course 
of  a  brief,  lively  campaign,  Mr.  Churchill 
and  his  supporters  surprised  the  mnives  very 
considerably.  His  efforts  were  concentrated 
on  the  single  plea  that  the  political  life  of  the 
State  ought  to  be  delivered  from  the  control 
of  corporations  that  were  ruling  it  for  gain, 
—especially  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
system.  The  lawyers  and  newspapers  of  the 
State  w-ere  in  large  part  retained  by  interests 
against  which  Mr.  Churchill  was  contend- 
ing. In  spite  of  everything,  his  movement 
grew  until,  on  the  ninth  ballot  in  the  con- 
vention, he  came  within  a  few  votes  of  being 
the  successful  candidate,  all  the  others  being 
far  in  the  rear.  The  nominee  for  Governor 
is  Hon.  Charles  Floyd,  of  Manchester, 
against  whom  Mr.  Churchill  was  most  di- 
rectly opposed.  But  the  Churchill  men  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  their  principles  embodied,  in 
the  main,  in  the  platform;  and  unquestion- 
ably the  cause  of  reform  politics  has  won  a 
great  victory  through  this  plucky  fight.  Mr. 
Churchill  is  spared  the  responsibilities  and 
labors  of  the  governorship,  while  he  has  gained 
quite  as  much  prestige  as  if  he  had  come  out 
first.  The  Democrats  and  Independents 
were  entirely  ready  to  take  up  Mr.  Churchill 
and  try  to  elect  him  as  against  the  regular 
Republican  nominee,  but  this  suggestion  was 
not  entertained  by  him  for  a  moment,  and 
he  has  given  his  cordial  adherence  to  the 
results  of  the  Republican  convention. 

j^^  In  the  State  of  New  York  the 
New  York  most  important  in  the  series  of 
r mares,  ^vcnts  making  up  the  political 
campaign  this  year  was  the  fight  for  control 
of  the  primary  elections.  This  signified  more 
than  the  conventions  which  were  to  choose 
candidates  for  high  State  offices,  or  the  elec- 
tions that  are  to  decide  as  between  the  two 
great  parties  in  November.  The  primaries 
in  the  city  of  New  York  were  held  on  Tues- 
day, September  18.  There  was  a  great  strug- 
gle for  the  control  of  the  Republican  organ- 
ization. On  the  one  side  was  Mr.  Odell, 
State  chainnan,  with  Mr.  Quigg  as  his  chief 
lieutenant,  and  with  the  aged  Senator  Piatt 
and  many  other  machine  politicians  working 
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as  hard  as  possible, — with  the  free  use  of  a 
great  deal  of  corporation  money,  according  to 
general  statement  and  belief.  On  the  other 
side  was  Mr.  Herbert  Parsons,  chairman  of 
the  Count>'  Committee,  supported  by  all  Re- 
publicans in  close  sympathy  and  touch  with 
the  Roosevelt  administration  and  with  Ciov- 
ernor  Higgins'  administration  at  Albany. 
The  leader  of  these  administration  forces  in 
the  Brooklyn  half  of  the  Greater  New  York 
was  the  Hon.  Timothy  L.  WoodrufF.  The 
result  was  a  thorough-going  defeat  for  Odell, 
Quigg,  Piatt,  and  their  associates,  and  a 
splendid  victor>'  for  Parsons,  Woodruff,  and 
the  cause  of  clean,  normal,  strai^j^ht forward 
jxilitics.  This  contest  was  of  far  more  than 
local  significance.  It  deserved  the  attention 
cif  the  whole  country,  and  its  encouraging 
character  was  noted  by  the  press  throughout 
the  land. 

Thr  Question  ^^^  Republican  State  convention 

of         was  set  for  September  a^s  at  Sara- 

eocernor,      ^^^^     ^^  ^  coosequcnce  of  the 

primaries,  it  became  practically  certain  that 
Governor  Higgins  could  have  a  renomina- 
tion  if,  upon  the  whole,  he  concluded  that 
it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to  run.  It 
was  plain,  furthermore,  that  if  he  should  con- 
clude not  to  seek  or  to  accept  renomination. 


HON.  TlMOTHy  L.    WOODRUFF. 
(VletoriOQB  Icftder  of  the  Brooklyn   Rppuhlirans.) 


HOX.    HERBERT   PARSONS. 
(Member  of  Congress  from  Npw  York  and  victori- 
ous In  holding   his   place  ns   chairman   of   the   New 
York  rouuty  Republican  Committee.) 

he  could  have  the  prestige  of  seeming  to 
name  the  man  who  should  head  the  ticket. 
These  pages  had  gone  to  press  before  the 
convention  was  held.  Of  Governor  Higgins 
and  his  record,  far  too  little  has  been 
said  in  commendation.  President  Roosevelt 
freely  remarks  that  New  York  has  not  had 
a  better  Governor  than  Higgins  in  fort>' 
years.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  high  character 
and  fine  conscience,  with  a  rare  knowledge 
of  public  affairs.  Unfortunately,  he  has  not 
sufficiently  impressed  his  personalit\'^  upon  the 
great  metropolitan  population  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  State.  In  his  own  western  coun- 
ties his  worth  is  understood.  On  the  eve  of 
the  assembling  of  the  convention  nobody 
seemed  to  know  what  man  would  be  named, 
but  there  remained  no  doubt  as  to  his  neces- 
sary^ qualifications  and  character.  It  was  cer- 
tain that  he  would  he  in  sympathv  with  the 
Roosevelt  national  administration,  and  a 
thorough  supporter  of  the  kind  of  party  re- 
form for  which  Mr.  Parsons  stands  as  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  County-  0)mmittee. 
The  name  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes  had 
continued  to  be  mentioned  as  a  very  desirable 
and  popular  nominee. 
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■i:iilril:iK>  :\ir  Gov- 


Vi::v\r.i[v'  priiiMries  were 

.  i.  .r  \      nrv'tc^rin;:.    on    ac- 

!.   ■:   I  ^^^.^k{).  iKn\  apparently 

.  .  \\.vi»  \l'.  v^luirlcs  F.  Mur- 

,.\   >.'N^.   iiui  Miivor  George 

^x't'  I. MI  !    uwntU   h:is  been 

■»,:».. Ml M.    Mi.  McClellan, 

V    .\\v.\.  v.iu.il ificat it >ns.  seems 

v  .•v\o\»pini:  a  conscience 

•  >  .'wii  \\\  politics.     While 

•v    p-  -'Miics   Mr.    Murphy 

»'     !''v'  McV^'lcllan  men  made 

r'»K-    .iIwoiImhv:    interest    in 

.«'»\-.ii:v    p.^litic^.  meanwhile, 

.  iv.i     .o     Ml,    William    R. 

k^'    'i'  v.iptuu-  the  PemiKTatic 

v;*'\ctni«!      Purinji  July  and 

S  !»:.•    Mviiu'd    to   be  ^oing  in 


Mr.  Hearst's  direction.  But  after  the  hiph 
tide  of  Bryanism  that  rolled  up  with  the 
landing  of  the  *'  peerless  "  leader,  the  Hearst 
movement  seemed  to  be  declining. 

Htarst  iVIeanwhile,  the  Independence 
and  His  League,  which  had  been  organ- 
"^*'*'  ized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving 
Mr.  Hearst  the  nomination,  held  its  conven- 
tion on  September  12.  This  convention  was 
for  the  most  part  made  up  of  genuine  en- 
thusiasts, who  put  a  full  ticket  in  the  field, 
adopted  a  ver}-  radical  platform,  and  made 
it  extremely  plain  that  they  did  not  intend 
to  be  used  as  a  mere  stepping  stone  to  help 
Mr.  Hearst  to  a  Democratic  nomination. 
On  the  contrary,  the>'  were  determined  that 
their  entire  ticket  and  their  platform  must 
stand  together.  This  did  not  prevent  Mr. 
Hearst  from  continuing  to  seek  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination,  but  it  created  a  situation 
almost  fatally  embarrassing  to  both  sets  of 
Hearst  leaders.  Thus,  the  Democratic  na- 
tional committeeman  for  New  York,  the 
Hon.  Norman  E.  Mack,  of  Buffalo,  who 
had  for  many  weeks  been  working  hard  to 
secure  Hearst's  nomination  for  Governor, 
changed  his  attitude  a  week  before  the  con- 
vention was  held  at  Buffalo,  on  September 
^^i.  and  turned  his  support  to  Mayor  Adam, 
or  his  own  citv.    And  Mr.  Mack*s  defection 
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was  onh*  one  of  many.  Thus,  it  seemed 
probable  that  Mr.  Hearst  would  have  to  run 
solely  as  the  candidate  of  the  Independence 
League.  Mayor  McClellan,  meanwhile,  and 
many  other  influential  Democrats  of  New 
York  City  were  supporting  District  Attorney 
Jerome  for  the  head  of  the  Democratic  State 
ticket.  Thus  it  had  become  wholly  probable 
as  these  pages  closed  for  the  press  that  there 
would  be  three  tickets  in  the  field,  Mr. 
parties.  In  such  a  case  party  lines  would  tend 
to  disappear  and  every  voter  would  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  personal  opinion  of  the  can- 
didates. A  Republican  like  Mr.  Hughes  could 
probably  defeat  Hearst  in  a  three-cornered 
fight,  but  the  outcome  would  be  wholly  un- 
certain. Never  has  the  situation  in  New 
York  State  been  more  perplexing. 


Th9 

Ohio 


In  Ohio  they  are  not  electing  a 
Governor,  but  the  State  Repub- 
epu  eauM,  jj^^j^  convention  (called  to  nom- 
inate some  minor  officers)  was  in  'point  of 
fact  a  political  meeting  of  the  highest  signifi- 
cance, inasmuch  as  it  involved  a  fight  for  the 
leadership  and  control  of  the  party  machiner>* 
for  the  next  year  of  two.  For  many  years 
past  Mr.  Dick,  who  is  now  United  States 
Senator  in  the  seat  of  the  late  Mark  Hanna, 
has  been  chairman  of  the  State  Republican 


Committee,  and  he  was  fighting  to  retain 
control.  In  former  years  he  and  Senator 
Foraker  w-ere  leaders  of  opposing  factions, 
but  for  some  time  past  their  differences  have 
been  made  up.  They  entered  thr  conven- 
tion of  September  1 1  to  make  a  determined 
fight  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  own  offices 
and  power.  The  leader  of  the  fight  against 
Dick  and  Foraker  was  Congressman  Burton, 
of  Cleveland,  chairman  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee,  who  ought,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many  good  people,  to  have  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Hanna  as  Senator.  It  is  also 
to  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Taft,  Secretary  of 
War,  who  is  now  regarded  as  the  foremost 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in 
1908,  was, — in  point  of  sympathv  and  nat- 
ural affiliation, — on  the  side  of  Mr.  Burton. 
But  Mr.  Taft  was  about  to  be  sent  to  Cuba 
on  great  public  business,  and  Mr.  Burton, 
who  is  a  good  man  and  a  statesman,  is  a 
poor  politician.  Senator  Foraker  made  one 
of  his  old-time  electrifying  speeches  and  car- 
ried the  convention  with  a  whirl,  while  Air. 
Dick's  skillful  management  has  resulted  in 
his  continued  control  of  the  Ohio  Republi- 
can machiner>'.  It  seems  to  be  very  hard  for 
Ohio  Republicanism  to  get  itself  reestab- 
lished on  right  lines.  Air.  Foraker  ought 
long   ago    to    have   cut    loose    from   certain 
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oifiliations  anil  lined  up  with  the  national 
udministratitHi.  Mr.  liurton,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  have  entered  upon  a  narrower 
ouiipaign  and  should  have  limited  his  fij^ht 
to  an  attack  on  Mr.  Dick's  further  control. 
It  was  Foraker  who  saved 'Dick,  rather  than 
the  contrary.  Behind  the  scenes,  of  course, 
much  was  involved  that  concern«»d  the  po- 
litical future  of  half  a  dozen  prominent  Ohio 
^Hjliticians. 


'IV 


held  in  Wisconsin 


^,s.^sms    —primaries 

f^nHiiim  L^w  on  September  4, — the  first  under 

the  new   State  law.  aiui  said  to 

have  bi'en   the  tirst  ever  hehl   in  anv  State 


UU.N.     ».\MKS   O.    l»AVU>SO\.   OK    WISCONSIN. 
•  Wli"    wvu    lUo    Ui-pir*>!U'ti*i    iu»tnitia(U»u     fur    llie 

<  III.-  Ui'w    \X  i.Mon^iu  !avi.  > 

iji  iKuuinatini;  sinudtaneiuisU  all  candidates 
.;i  ,ill  (Mrties,  -attracted  almost  as  much 
i.cciiuon  without  the  State  as  within  it. 
r!u>  w.i*  pa!tl\  due  tv»  t'H*  tact  tha:  a  radical 
i.Ui:iu  in  rhc  method  or  iMirin^  candidates 
'VI  iu.Mic  urhce  wa^  at  -.iNt  on  trial  after 
\:.i;>  .-f  .i^ir.ition  .i:>v!  vK'bare.  ?ut  in  a 
■n.-.iivj  li^uv  the  iv'fK.'.i-  ':':e:i'Nr  ^ad  an 
.iCMil.'\*.*  it  '.he  ^v»ntc>:  iv  t'le  Republican 
awuiiii.i^iou  to  the  s^i've: r.oTs.'ip.  which  had 
'«4J1  ^k.ij^cd  i\>i  iu^u;h:>  S;:\\cv':i  l.icutctiant- 


(jovcrnor  James  ()..  Davidson  and  Speaker 
Irvine  L.  Lenroot  of  the  Assembly.  There 
was  no  real  political  issue  involved  in  the 
fight,  so  far  as  outsiders  could  judge,  but 
the  active  participation  .of  Senator  La 
Folletle,  who  vigorously,  championed  the 
candidacy  of  Mr.  Lenroot,  aroused  the  in- 
terest of  the  w^hole  country.  Both  candi- 
dates had  been  supporters  of  the  La  FoUette 
policies  in  State  legislation,  and  the  Repub- 
lican State  organization  as  a  whole  was 
fully  committed  to  those  policies.  The  pri- 
mary law  itself  had  been  a  La  Follette  meas- 
ure, although  it  had  been  amended  in  the 
legislature  in  ways  that  were  not  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  Senator  (then  Governor) 
or  his  more  radical  followers.  The  result 
of  the  primaries  was  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority for  Mr.  Davidson,  who  had  been 
supported  by  Senator  Spooner  and  many 
other  influential  Republican  leaders  in  the 
State,  including  not  a  few  of  Mr.  La  Fol- 
lett's  own  former  followers.  The  new  pri- 
mary system,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  have 
given  satisfaction.  The  vote  was  small, — 
not  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  vote  cast 
at  a  general  election.  ^L'lny  members  of  the 
minority  party  took  no  interest  in  the  choice 
of  candidates.  The  principal  argument  used 
in  the  State  against  the  new  system  was 
that  a  candidate's  personal  expenses  are  so 
greatly  increased  by  it  that  only  rich  men 
can  run  for  office,  but  the  friends  cf  the  law- 
assert  that  many  illegitimate  expenditures 
have  been  eliminated.  At  any  rate,  the  in- 
dividual voter  in  Wisconsin  now  has  a  way. 
imperfect  though  it  be,  of  asserting  his  pref- 
erences for  party  nominees. 

A4justimg  G^^'^nior  Johfi  A.  Johnsofi,  of 
PoAitics  Minnesota,  has  been  renominated 
by  the  Democrats  on  a  platform 
which  indorses  William  J.  Bryan  with  great 
enthusiasm,  demands  revision  cf  the  tariff 
and  the  election  of  United  States  Senators 
b>  direct  vote,  and  makes  appeals  for  labor 
support.  The  Republicans  had  made  their 
ticket  early  in  the  summer,  placing  at  the 
head  of  it  the  Hen.  A.  L.  Cole.  The  condi- 
tions which  gave  Johnson  his  victory*  two 
>e;irs  agi^).  in  the  ver>-  same  election  which 
ga\e  Rix>>evelt  a  plurality  of  2I0.CHXi  votes  in 
Minnesina.  no  longer  exist.  The  normal  Re- 
publican forces  have  rallied  about  the  can- 
d;dac\  o\  Mr.  Ci»le.  and  the  «jnx'at  boJy  of 
Republicans  who  supported  Johnson  t^-o 
\ears  agi^  as  a  protest  against  the  action  of 
their  own  part>-    are  said  to  hav«  rcnimed 
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to  their  own  political  camp.    The  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  says  of  Johnson : 

He  was.  curiously  enough,  put  in  the  same 
category  with  Folk,  Douglas.  Deneen,  and  even 
Rixjsevelt  as  a  reform  leader.  But  the  world 
has  waited  in  vain  for  any  act  or  speech  to 
justify  the  classification.  One  trouble  probably 
lias  been  that  there  was  nothing  in  particular 
to  reform.  The  Republican  administration  of 
the  State  affairs  had  been  so  correct  and  honor- 
able that  there  was  no  background  of  corrup- 
'ion  or  malfeasance  against  which  to  display  the 
white-robed  Johnsonian  virtues. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  Republican  point  of 
view,  and  we  must  wait  for  the  ides  of 
November  to  show  us  what  the  people  of 
Minnesota  really  think  of  the  merits  of  the 
rival  candidates  and  platforms. 


Nebmaka 


In  the  Nebraska  Republican  con- 
an4  vention,  held  late  in  August,  in- 
ur.  Roaemater.  ^^^^^  centered  in  the  nomination 
for  United  States  Senator,  since  the  candidate 
named  by  the  convention  is  assured  of  the 
vote  to  be  cast  by  Republican  members  of  the 
legislature  next  winter.  Attorney-General 
N orris  Brown,  who  had  stumped  the  State 
in  behalf  of  the  principle  that  the  property 
of  the  railroad  corporations  should  be  as- 
sessed on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  other 
taxpayers,  received  the  nomination,  his  prin- 
cipal opponent  being  the  Hon.  Edvvard  Rose- 
water,  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Omaha  Bee, 
who  had  done  more  than  any  other  man  to 
bring  the  railroad  issue  to  the  front  in  Ne- 
braska politics.  A  few  days  after  the  conr 
vention  Mr.  Roscwatcr  died  suddenly  in  the 
Bee  Building  at  Omaha.  He  had  been  a 
powerful  personality  in  Western  politics  for 
a  third  of  a  century.  His  independent  atti- 
tude on  questions  of  public  policy  had  made 
him  a  marked  man  in  many  a  party  contest, 
and  his  newspaper  was  known  for  its  vigor 
and  individuality  of  expression  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  Ten  years  ago 
last  June,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bee's  twent>'- 
fifth  birthday  anniversary,  there  was  pub- 
lished in  this  Review  a  brief  tribute  to  the 
journalistic  ability  and  usefulness  of  Mr. 
Roscwatcr  and  his  two  sons,  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  editorship  of  the  Bee, 


Hot  Timn 
Colombo. 


The  political  situation  in  Colo- 
rado is  kaleidoscopic  in  its  changes 
and  variety.  It  is  not  fair  to  ex- 
pect any  outsider  to  understand  very  much 
about  it.  What  we  know  is  that  a  great 
fig^t  18  on,  and  that  dicre  is  a  free-for-all  race 
for  the  governorship.     On  the  Democratic 


THE  LATE  EDWARD  ROSEWATER,  OF  OMAHA. 

side  Senator  Patterson  has  been  waging  war 
against  Mayor  Speer,  boss  of  the  city  and 
State  machines.  In  the  convention  of  Sep- 
tember 13  the  Patterson  forces  succeeded  in 
nominating  Alva  Adams,  who  has  been  gov- 
ernor already  for  several  terms.  Adams* 
nomination  was  not  wholly  acceptable,  how- 
ever, and  an  eminent  citizen  of  Denver, 
namely.  Judge  Lindsay,  of  the  Juvenile 
Court,  at  once  announced  that  he  would  run 
for  governor  on  an  independent  ticket, 
whereupon  a  wealthy  Colorado  Springs  man, 
James  F.  Burns,  was  brought  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  governor  on  the  Labor  ticket 
The  Republicans  held  their  convention  on 
the  15th,  and  nominated  Philip  B.  Stewart 
to  head  the  ticket.  The  newspapers  have 
always  the  habit  of  referring  to  Mr.  Stewart 
as  "  President  Roosevelt's  friend,"  by  way  of 
identification.  It  is  always  supposed  in  C9I0- 
rado  that  whatever  action  President  Roose- 
velt takes  in  relation  to  that  State  is  inspired 
by  Mr.  Stewart.  Three  days  after  his  nom- 
ination Mr.  Stewart  withdrew  from  the 
ticket.  It  is  supposed  that  he  did  this  because 
of  his  objections  to  one  of  the  nominees  for 
the  Supreme  Court.  On  the  20th  the  Re- 
publicans got  together  ae:ain  and  nominated 
Chancellor  Buchtel,  head  of  the  Denver  Uni- 
versity. Mayor  Speer  and  his  friends  are 
flatly  refusing  to  support  the  ticket  of  the 
Patterson  Democracy. 
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caiifvrnia  ^^^  ^tatc  of  Calffomta  has 
jJ^Jjwf*  turned  for  the  moment  fi-om  its 
***''*'  work  of  rehabilitating^  San  Fran- 
|dsco  to  divert  itself  with  the  game  of  biennial 
ipolttics.  Governor  George  Pardee,  in  spite 
of  his  immaculate  record  and  his  interesting 
family^  failed  to  make  secure  his  renomination. 
The  honors  went  to  the  Hon.  James  N,  Gil- 
Ictt,  who  lives  at  Eureka  and  holds  a  seat  in 
Congress,  California  ahvays  kno^vs  what  it 
wants  in  the  way  of  legislation.  The  Repub- 
lican platform  asks  Congress  to  remove  the 
tariff  for  three  years  on  building  material  in- 
tended to  restore  San  Francisco.  It  calls 
up4m  its  representatives  in  Congress  to  work 
for  the  exclusion  of  Japanese  and  aJl  other 
Asiatic  labor,  and  to  keep  Asiatics  nf  our  own 
insular  possessions  from  coming  to  the  United 
States,  A  direct  primary  law  ami  other  in- 
teresting reform:;  are  also  ad\''ocated.  The 
Democrats  held  their  convention  at  Sacra- 
mento on  September  12,  and  in  their  plat- 
form they  made  a  very  important  chapter  of 
DemrxTatic  histo^J^  California  Democracy 
in  times  past  has  been  ruled  with  a  high  hand 
by  William  R.  Hearst  and  his  newspaper,  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner.  But  the  Califor- 
nia Democrats  at  this  very  time,  when  Mn 
Hearst  looms  on  the  horizon  as  a  political 
portentj  have  frankly  and  explicitly  repu- 
^diated  him  and  virtually  read  him  out  of  the 
'party.  The  Democratic  nominee  for  Gov- 
ernor is  the  Hon.  Theodore  A.  BelK  The 
platform  indorses  Mr.  Bry^an,  opposes  rail- 
road abuses,  -favors  public  ownership,  and  is 
radical  all  a!on'^  the  line. 


MS.  ni^RST  f»>r^<i  IT  kv&nm. 
From  iM  wmd  (New  YoritK 


Mr.  Bruan  ^^""^  Bryan *s  return  and  his 
^  'anrf        speeches  upon  great  public  issues 

fits  Fariu^  ^^^^  constituted  a  foremost  topic 
through  the  month  of  Scptemben  His  recep- 
tion at  New  York  was  upon  a  magnificent 
scale,  and  his  following  seemed  to  comprise 
practically  the  entire  Democratic  party  of 
the  country.  In  his  great  speech  at  Madistin 
Square  Garden,  however,  he  made  certain 
utterances  which  are  Ukely  to  result  in  great 
discord,  if  not  in  actual  cleavage  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic mass*  A  great  part  of  his  speech  was 
devoted  to  the  question  of  trusts  and  cor- 
porations, and  to  his  methods  for  the  stamp- 
ing out  of  monopoly  and  the  regulation  of 
interstate  commerce.  All  else,  however,  in 
his  great  speech  attracted  comparatively  little 
attention,  because  of  the  immense  sensation 
he  created  by  his  declaration  upun  the  subject 
of  railroads.  He  boldly  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  public  ownership  and  operation^ 
upon  a  plan  under  which  the  national  gov- 
ernment should  acquire  the  trunk  lines  and 
main  highways  of  commerce,  while  the  State 
governments  should  own  and  operate  the  re- 
maining lines*  The  conservative  Democrats, 
who  had  by  the  thoiisand  openly  committed 
themselves  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Bryan  as 
their  next  Presidential  candidate,  were  in 
great  cofisternation.  They  had  flocked  to 
the  Bryan  standard  as  the  best  means  of 
averting  what  they  regarded  as  tlie  *'  Hearst 
peril/*  They  were  laboring  undcT  the  de* 
lusion  that  \Ir*  Bryan  had  somebov^  or  other 
become  what  in  their  favorite  phrase  would 
be  termed  ''  safe  and  sane/*  and  that  his 
extreme  radicalism  was  a  part  of  an  exuber- 
ant theoretical  program  that  was  bound  to 
pass  away  as  his  hair  grew  thinner  and  as 
staid  middle  age  succeeded  an  ardent  youth. 

Dhcont  ^"*  ^^^*  Br>an  has  not  been 
8ii<?c00^»  obh*ging  enough  to  modif>^  his 
armoffj/,  jaJlp^aj  polic}' ;  and  if  the  Demo- 
crats nominate  him  two  years  hence  the 
country  will  insist  upon  regarding  him  as 
constituring  his  own  platform,  quite  irre- 
spective of  the  phrases  that  may  he  framed 
by  the  committee  on  resolutions  of  the 
Democratic  convention.  In  the  month  be- 
fore Mr*  Bn'an's  return,  if  a  national  Demo- 
cratic convention  could  have  been  held  so 
far  in  advance,  he  would  have  been  nomi- 
nated by  acclamation  and  without  a  dissent- 
ing voice  to  lead  the  Democratic  cohorts  in 
igoS.  The  situation  has  changed  some- 
what, although  Mr.  Bryan  would  still  carry 
the  convention  very  easily  if  it  were  to  be 
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Tbtixo  to  Okt  Him  Back  into  thb  Bottle. — The  Plshermalden  and  the  Genie. — Anihian   Myhts'  Enter- 
tainment.— From  the  World    (New  York). 


held  at  any  time  this  fall.  He  is  making 
vigorous  speeches  in  the  Congressional  and 
State  campaigns  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  is  everywhere  recefved  with  tre- 
mendous enthusiasm.  But  his  position  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  very  difficult  one  in  the  course 
of  the  next  year  and  a  half.  It  is  reported, 
seemingly  with  good  authority,  that  he  has 
now  given  up  his  plan  of  going  off  to  make 
a  long  stay  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  if  Mr. 
Bryan  remains  here  at  home  his  presence 
^will  have  miich  to  do  with  keeping  party 
{politics  in  a  fine  state  of  agitation.  Discord 
will  have  succeeded  harmony  in  Democratic 
Icircles.  There  is  unceasing  gossip  afloat  re- 
(garding  possibilities  on  both  sides  of  the  next 
Presidential  campaign.  But  such  talk  rests 
upon  no  solid  facts  or  considerations.  Mr. 
Bryan's  nomination  is  probable,  but  not  cer- 
tain.   What  the  Rq>ublicans  will  do  is  not 


at  this  juncture  worth  a  guess,  except  for 
the  enlivenment  of  conversation  in  moments 
of  leisure.  There  is  nobody  whose  opinion 
at  the  present  time  regarding  the  next  Re- 
publican Presidential  ticket  is  worth  the 
scrap  of  paper  upon  which  it  might  be  writ- 
ten.   There  is  no  lack  of  receptive  candidates. 


^^^  As  for  Republican  policies,  Presi- 
preaident's  dent  Roosevelt  will  undoubtedly* 
^  ^^^'  state  them  well  in  the  message 
he  is  now  preparing  to  present  to  Con- 
gress when  it  assembles  on  the  third  of 
December.  He  will  naturally  advocate  the 
completion  of  some  very  important  unfin- 
ished ^^'ork  held  over  by  Congress  from  the 
last  session.  A  certain  antagonism  that 
seems  to  have  arisen  between  the  Republican 
organization  and  the  leaders  of  organized 
labor  is  undoubtedly  deprecated  by  President 
Roosevelt,  who  is  in  the  main  ympthctk 
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with   legislation   in   the  labor  interest,  and 

who  has  just  now  issued  an  order  extending 
the  eight-hour  law  to  laborers  engaged  in 
government  work.  While  some  things  asked 
for  by  labor  leaders  might,  in  the  President's 
opinion,  not  be  wise  legislation,  it  is  his  in- 
clination to  state  affirmatively  w-hat  he  him- 
self and  his  party  have  done  to  promote  the 
interests  of  working  people,  and  he  believer 
that  the  part>^  is  entitled,  upon  its  record,  to 
the  support  of  labor  men.  It  is  well  known 
that  he  is  going  to  push  hard  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  that  will  stop  excessive  hours 
of  work  on  railw^ays,  and  that  he  proposes  an 
invesrigation  of  child  labor  in  American 
shops  and  mills,  to  be  conducted  on  a  great 
scale.     His  view*s  upon  the  progressive  tax- 


ation of  estates  in  process  of  inheritance  are 

%vell  known*  In  short,  Republican  polic>% 
in  so  far  as  President  Roosevelt  leads  It*  is  a 
policy  for  the  people,  as  against  corrupt  po- 
litical domination  by  trusts  and  corporation*. 


Th€  prwaftifpt  President  Roosevelt's  recent  tn- 
^'^tm^/^rm"^  structioos  to  PuWIc  Printer 
Stil lings  that  the  President's  mes- 
sages and  all  other  documents  issuing  from 
the  White  House  should  be  printed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  for  spelling  recom- 
mended by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board 
first  drew^  general  attention  to  the  fact  that 
such  a  board  was  in  existence.  From  time 
to  lime  in  the  past  organizations  had  been 
formed  in  this  country  and  in  England  for 


\^^ 


iK 


*X  OJ.O    WORLD    ECHO   OF   FlCitJDESI    iOOaEVELl"S    !'FELLr>'»    HSroiM    "  MI7  " 

lUltEft  WtLirxLii  recording  to  th?  eArto^nlpt  nf  Fi»€h(ftM.  Turlixr  ,  '  Tht  tlmpttdcAtioa  «t  Bagtiili 
orttiographx  !•  certs ttiiy  t  itrok*  worthy  of  Hit  ^nerg^  ^^t  Teddy.  The  thtTif  ffir  me  to  4o  no^  U  ttt  ftbollih 
all  tanfTfiA^^*  Mi*<?iJt  narajiti,  Aisd  mnk*-  thU  ttie  imlTcrdii!  totiftie," 
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lir.   Isaac  K.  Funk. 


I'rof.    nnmrler   >r:jttl>p\VK. 


Dr.  M civil  I»e\v<'.v. 


THREE     LEADING     ADVOCATES     OK     TIIK     SlMIM.IKli=:i)    SI'KLLIN<i    AND    MEMI5KKS    OF   THE   (  ARXEGIE   BOARD, 
OF    WHICH     l'K«)FESS()R    l!KANI»ER     MATTHEWS     IS     (HA  IK  MAN. 


the  purpose  of  makini>  more  or  less  radical 
changes  in  our  standard  orthography :  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  in  all  the  years  dur- 
ing which  these  various  societies  had  been 
agitating  the  question  as  much  had  actually 
been  accompUshed  in  behalf  of  real  reform 
as  the  Simplified  SpcHing  Board  has  achieved 
within  the  first  six  or  eight  months  of  its 
histor}'.  This  board,  of  which  Professor 
Brander  Matthews,  of  Columbia  University, 
is  the  chairman,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
the  gjcncrous  patron,  began  an  active  cam- 
paign in  the  early  months  of  the  present  year 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  educated  people 
in  the  gradual  simplification  of  F^nglish  spell- 
ing. Among  the  members  of  the  hoard  are 
leading  lexicographers  and  etymological  ex- 
perts, including  the  editors  of  the  Standard 
and  Century  Dictionaries.  As  compared 
with  earlier  attempts  at  spelling  reform,  the 
changes  recommended  by  this  board  ami  ap- 
proved by  President  Roosevelt  are  decidedly 
conservative.  In  fact,  they  are  modifications 
whidi  have  already  been  sanctioned  by  usa^e 
and  recognized  by  the  dictionaries.  Many  of 
the  jocose  allusions  to  the  reform  in  the 
press  are  utterly  pointless  in  the  light  of  the 
actual  recommendations  of  the  board.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  action  in  the  premises  has 
been  absurdly  misconceived  in  many  quarters. 
The  best  answer  to  these  criticisms  is  con- 
tained in  the  President's  own  letter  to  Mr. 
Stillings,  the  head  of  the  (loveriiment  Print- 
ing Office.  After  directing  that,  hereafter, 
in  all  publications  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, the  three  hundred  words  fur  which 


the  board  recommends  a  simpler  spelling 
sho.uld  be  spelled  in  accordance  with  the 
board's  rules,  the  President  says: 

'riu;rc  is  not  the  slightest  intention  to  do 
anyiliinj^  revolutionary  or  initiate  any  far-rcach- 
inj?  policy.  Tlu'  purpose  simply  is  for  the  gov- 
ernment, instead  of  lagging  behind  public  senti- 
ment, to  advance  abreast  of  it.  and  at  the  same 
time  abreast  of  the  \  ews  of  the  ablest  and  most 
practical  educators  of  our  time,  as  well  as  of 
the  most  i)rofound  scholars, — men  of  the  stamp 
of  Professor  Lounsbury  and  Professor  Skeat. 

The  President  ^^^^^  ^^^c  November  elections 
to  Visit  President  Roosevelt  will  make  his 
visit  to  Panama  to  inspect  the 
canal  route,  and  will  be  absent  from  this 
countr>'  about  three  weeks,  returning  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  Congress.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  hav- 
ing secured  peace  among  the  quarreling  re- 
publics of  Central  America.  If  he  and  Mr. 
Root  could  bring  them  all  into  union  with 
the  new  Republic  of  Panama,  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  United  States  for  good  order 
and  sound  finance,  it  would  be  -i  j^reat  stroke 
of  statesnanship.  Along  the  line  of  such  a 
policy  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Senate  will  ratify  the  pending  San  Do 
mingo  treaty.  Mr.  Root's  South  American 
visit  has  been  one  long  series  of  ovations,  and 
he  has  by  his  wise  and  eloqucvit  addresses 
done  much  to  make  the  leaders  of  South 
American  opinion  better  cogni/ant  of  the 
real  attitude  of  the  United  States.  Upon 
this  subject  we  shall  have  more  to  say  next 
month,  after  the  Secretary's  return. 
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As  this  Review  forecasted  last 


month,  it  was  impossible.  e\en 
*'  late'  in  September,  to  accurately 
estimate  the  loss  of  life  and  property  caused 
by  the  earthquake  at  \'alparaiso  on  August 
1 6.  The  destruction  to  property  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  S6,ooo,oao  tn  S200/XX),- 
000,  and  it  now  seems  fairly  certain  that 
between  1,500  and  2,000  lives  were  lost. 
While,  however,  Chile's  chief  source  of  re%'- 
enue,  the  nitrate  fields,  have  not  been  in- 
jured, and  therefore  the  earthquake  has  not 
been  an  irreparable  national  calamity-,  there 
has  been  great  loss  and  sufTenn^  in  the  two 
cities  of  Valparaiso  and  Santiago.  The  for- 
mer will,  of  course,  be  rebuilt,  and  Chilean 
progress  will  not  be  halted,  even  tempo- 
rarily. We  are  especially  pleased  to  be  able 
to  present  to  our  readers  this  month  a  com- 
prehensive and  authoritative  article  on  the 
resources  of  Chile  and  Peru    and  the  char- 


acteristics of  their  peoples  (page  433 )t  !>>' 
two  writers  who  have,  within  the  past  few 
months,  returned  from  extended  tcmrs 
throughout  our  southern  continent.  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Adams,  it  wll  be  remembered, 
were  the  authors  of  our  article  on  Brazil, 
which  appeared  in  the  Re\iew  for  August 
Chile  has  just  inaugurated  (September  18)  a 
neu-  President,  to  succeed  President  Ricsco, 
Senor  Don  Pedro  Montt,  a  portrait  of  whom 
appears  in  connection  with  the  article  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  After  being 
warmly  welcomed  at  Lima  and  other  Peru- 
vian cities,  Secretar>'  Root  sailed  from  Callao 
on  September  16  and  his  extended  South 
American  tour  virtually  ended  upon  his  ar- 
rival at  Panama  on  September  21.  Thence 
it  was  expected  that  Mr.  Root  would  pro- 
ceed across  the  Isthmus  to  Colon  and  be  taken 
to  Havana  to  meet  Messrs.  Taft  and  Bacon 
for  a  conference  over  the  Cuban  insurrection 
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iThtK  rliHrt.  which  showH  tht*  nrotiH  iHvtiliHrlv  liable  to  earthquake  shock  and  Indkatca  tlie  jpolaai  at 
which  hoImiuIo  obH«'rvatorloH  iiro  i>nvtiM.  wan  drawn  up  bT  Professor  Milne  as  the  official  map  oT tka  Brit- 
ish As»oi'!iitlon.  •nu»  larKo  curtluiiinkos  of  tho  vear  1005  are  Indicated  bj  P^off  or  Milne's  sjitwi  of 
siiinll  fUurt^.  timMl  h>  him  tit  Shhli-  ob^orv^tor.v.  In  the  Isle  of  Wlffht.  The  lara«  Mack  flffurca  abov  tht 
luunbor  if  shooki.  dnrlnj:  ihi»  «»lnin  ymrj*  i*»»vorod  by  this  map.  which  indicates  omy  tbe  rerj"  larya  ear^ 
•lunkos.  Thi-  largi'  Maok  Iciiitn  llo<(t^llMto  \\w  obserratorlesi.  Professor  Milne  says  that  as  an  accoapaal- 
mont  -if  I  ho  nvtMjt  mrtluinakt*  at  s«n  rr«noltH\  morementji  of  frpm  three  to  ten  feet  bare  taken  place 
m  i^M  fault'*.  •llNloo^•l^^l  »tr«TM.  onoh  pos^ibjv  more  than  three  hundred  mifes  tn  ICBfth.  The  prof*«aor  eon- 
•*ti1fr«  It  prul>AM<^  that  In  Ohllo  a  nuAniltx  of  nvk  material  anproximatelT  eqaal  to  two  mlllloii  cable  BDca 
\\A<i  tl'-HptiuMHi.  It  wHit  iht"  lmpa«M  «if  thin  huir»  mass  upon  that  on  which  It  finally  reated  whlcb  wur^  rise 
T.»  fhi'so  .rtrtl*  in.'V.Muonn  .ilnt.»!«i  Jinn»»»tlUtol%  rooorded  at  everr  9el«mo?raphtc section  tbronfboiir  cbe  smrld. 
Tbc  vhati  ;«!».»% o  In  itpioOM'tNl  from  tho  /.i'fi>f»"iifiW  /.umlufi    Yt'irn. f 
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itewitM  of      During  the  last  days  of  the  Pan- 

tk€  Rio         American  conference  at  Rio  Ja- 

Comforonto,      ^^j^^    ^^j^^  formal  closing  took 

place  on  August  27),  the  subjects  of  sanita- 
tion, commercial  relations,  patents  and  copy- 
rights, the  Pan-American  Railway,  and  the 
codification  of  international  law  were  dis- 
posed of.  The  conference  also  adopted  the 
resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  head 
of  the  American  delegation,  providing  that 
the  countries  represented  shall  prepare  sta- 
tistical tables  for  submission  to  the  next  con- 
ference, showing  the  monetary  fluctuations 
of  the  past  twent>'  years.  The  much-dis- 
cussed Drago,  or  Calvo,  doctrine,  opposing 
the  use  of  force  by  a  foreign  power  for  the 
collection  of  debts,  was  referred  unanimously 
to  the  Hague  Tribunal,  the  next  meeting 
of  which  will  probably  be  held  in  May.  An 
excellent  spirit  prevailed  at  the  conference, 
and  the  very  meeting  together  of  representa- 
tives from  all  sections  of  the  two  American 
continents  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  in 
bringing  together  in  friendly  accord,  based 
on  common  understanding,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Larin  races  of  our  Western  Hemisphere. 
Just  how  cordial  this  good  feeling  was  is 
indicated  by  the  following,  which  we  quote 
from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Review,  writ- 
ten from  Rio  during  the  conference  itself 
by  an  eminent  American  delegate : 

The  spirit  which  prevails  is  excellent,  and  I 
believe  that  the  results  will  assure  the  perma- 
nency of  these  conferences.  What  is  mostly 
needed  is  a  longer  period  of  preparation,  as  on 


Calvo  or 
Drago  7 


UNCLE   SAM  S    DUAL   PERSONALITY. 

n<^  comes   ofltMislbly   a«   a   preacher   of   intern<i- 
tional  brotherhood.     In  reality,  he  !■  a  drummer  for 

Yankee  goods. 

— ^FroB  Carat  ^  C9rcta$  (liuenos  Ay  van). 


many  important  questions  the  conference  lacks 
the  necessary  data.  We  are  therefore  working 
out  a  plan  under  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  will  be  required  to  prepare  detailed 
reports  on  specific  questions  of  common  interest, 
which  reports  will  furnish  the  basis  for  the 
di  ifting  of  conventions  and  treaties.  I  find  the 
work  here  of  absorbing  interest  and  appreciate 
the  privilege  of  close  contact  with  the  leading 
men  of  all  the  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact 
that,  contrary  to  the  general  opin- 
ion,  the  views  of   Senor  Carlos  [ 
Calvo  and  those  of  Dr.  Drago  are  not  iden-  \ 
tical  in  the  matter  of  this  collection  of  inter- 
national   debts.      According   to   an   eminent 
South  American  legal  authority  (whose  opin- 
ion  is  set   forth   in   a  recent  article  in   the 
Buenos  Ay  res  Herald)  y  the  substance  of  Dr. 
Drago's  famous  note  (communicated  to  the 
Powers  of  the  world  December  29,  1902)  is  I 
contained  in  the  following  sentence: 

In  brief,  the  principle  I  would  wish  to  sec 
recognized  is  that  a  public  debt  cannot  justify 
armed  intervention,  and  still  less  the  occupation 
of  the  territories  of  the  American  nations  by  a 
European  power.  Such  a  situation  would  be 
evidently  antagonistic  to  the  principles  pro- 
claimed by  the  American  peoples  and  particu- 
larly by  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

On  the  other  hand,  Senor  Calvo*s  opinion, 
as  set  forth  in  his  book,  "  The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  International  Law,"  issued  many 
years  ago,  is  as  follows: 

We  will  content  ourselves  by  remarking  here 
that,  in  strict  international  law,  the  recovery  of 
debts  and  the  prosecution  of  private  claims  do 
not  justify  de  piano  (by  immediate  action)  the 
armed  intervention  of  governments ;  and  as  the 
states  of  Europe  invariably  follow  this  rule  in 
their  reciprocal  relations,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  binding  on  them  also  in  their 
relations  with  the  nations  of  the  New   World. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Calvo  and  Drago 
idea,  with  documents  drawn  from  official 
sources,  may  be  found  in  an  interesting  little 
volume,  under  the  title  "  Deudas  "  (Debts), 
just  published  by  the  publishing  house  of 
Coni,  in  Buenos  Ay  res.  The  subject  of  the 
forcible  collection  of  international  debts  is 
exhaustively  treated  in  English  by  Prof.  John 
H.  Latane,  in  the  current  Atlantic, 

iBHtiah       ^^    ^^^    autunm    session   of    the 

Politics  and    British     Parliament    the    battle 

Mereats     ^^.jj,  ^^  resumed  over  the  Birrell 

education  bill,  and  this,  beyond  a  doubt,  will 
continue  to  be  the  subject  of  most  burning 
interest  to  Englishmen  of  ail  political  opiih 


i 


mm.  During  the  past  summer,  thr  mrist 
significant  political  happening  for  Great 
Britain  was,  in  all  probability^  the  meeting 
of  King  Edward  aad  the  German  Emperor 
at  Cronberj*,  an  event  to  ^vhich  we  have  al- 
ready alluJcd  in  these  pages.  What  actually 
happened  at  this  meeting  will,  of  course, 
never  be  known  publicly :  but  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  the  meeting  left  %*er>*  satisfactor>^ 
impressions  on  both  sides,  since  the  German 
official  verdict  is  that  *'  no  frictions  wfjat* 
ever  exist  anv^where  between  England  and 
Germany — only  rivalry."  A  noteworthy 
conference  for  Britons,  during  early  Sep- 
tember, was  th*  meeting  at  Liverpool  (oo 
the  5d)  of  thf  Thirty-ninth  Trade  Union 
Congress,   at  which  a  inillion   and   a   half 


trade  unionists  were  represented  by  four^ 
hundred  and  ninety  delegates.  Without  dis- 
cussion, and  b)'  a  unanimous  vote,  the  con- 
gress instructed  the  Labor  members  of  Par- 
liament to  introduce  a  bill  providing  for  the 
nationalization  of  all  railways,  canals,  and 
mines  of  the  L^nitcd  Kingdom*  Resolutions 
were  also  adopted  in  favor  of  an  eight-Hour 
day  and  in  sympathy  with  Russian  reform- 
ers* The  world  sympathizes  with  the 
British  Premier,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman,  in  his  grief  at  the  death  of  his  wife, 
who  passed  away  on  August  30.  Two  other 
happenings  in  Great  Britain  of  internationaJ 
significance  w^rte  the  announcement  by  Sjr 
Edward  Gre>%  the  British  Foreign  Minister, 
that  the  Chinese  Government  had  lumially 
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requested  Sir  Robert  Hart  tu  remain  at  the 
head  ol  Its  customs  administration,  and  the 
Anglo- Americaji  boat  race  (September  8) 
on  the  Thames,  which  resulted  in  a  victory^ 
for  the  Cambridge  University  crew  over  the 
Americans  from   Han'ard. 

jf  It   is   nor   easy   to   foresee   what 

*-»  j*tMtt  will  be  the  influence  upon  the 
Vatican  s  dispute  with  the 
French  Government  of  the  election  of 
the  Rev-  Francis  Xavier  Wernz^  to  be 
General  of  the  Jesuits^  or  "  Black  Pope," 
as  that  functionary  is  otherwise  known.  It 
is  certain  that  the  political  opposition  to  the 
Catholic  Church  in  France  will  be  increased 
by  the  election  of  this  Cierman  pricsL 
Father  Wernz,  w^ho  was  chosen  by  the 
Quadrivium  of  the  Congreeation  of  the 
Company  of  Jesus  (the  Jesuit  Order),  at 
Rome,  on  September  8,  is  an  ultra  patriotic 
German.  At  the  time  of  liis  electron  he  was 
rector  of  the  Greijorian  University  in  Rome, 
and  already  recognized  as  an  authority  on 
csnon  law,  an  which  subject  he  has  written 
tpainy  books.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Index  Council,  and*  although  strictly  ortho- 
dwc,  is  gienerally  believed  to  be  energetic 
and  progressive.  As  the  head  of  this  highly 
dis^ciplined  and  cultured  order  of  churchmen, 
foynded  by  Ignatius  I^oyola  in  the  sixteenth 
centur>%  the  prjwer  of  Father  Wernz  w  ill  be 
almosc  incalculable.  Some  active  European 
Dhscn-ers  of  clerical  politics  are  maintaining 
that  the  election  of  a  German  to  be  head  of 
ihc  Jesuits  scores  another  diplomatic  victory 
for  fCai&er  Wilhelra,  and  foreshadow^s,  in 
ihe  near  future,  some  radical  moves  in  the 
programme  of  pan-Germanism  toward  the 
ab^rption  of  more  than  one  small  national- 
ity^ in  Europe  in  which  Catholicism  predom- 
inates. The  hi^h  diplomatic  abiHt>^*  and 
political  acrivit)^  of  this  order  has  been,  it 
ts  claimed <  the  admiration  of  the  Kaiser  for 
man>^  years,  and  to  secure  its  aid  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  his  ambition.  At  the  same 
decdon*  the  Jesuits  chose  five  assistant  Gen- 
erals: for  Italy,  Father  Freddi;  for  Ger- 
many, Father  Ledocbowski ;  for  France, 
Father  Fine;  for  Spain,  Father  Abad ;  and 
for  the  AoKlo-Saxon  peoples,  Father  James 
Hayes,  of  Livcrpoo!, 

UwfttiitiM^^   is  becnming  more  and   more 

^*f0*       evident  that  such  keen  observers 

*"^*     as  l^roy  Beau  lieu  and  Sir  Don- 

jpld   Mackenzie  VValbce  were  m.ore  correct 

^'^VRn  the  newspaper  dispatcher    when  they 


predicted  that  the  Russian  revolution  would 
require  four  or  Hvt,  or  even  ten,  years  more 
for  its  completion.  Since  the  dissolution  of 
the  Duma  and  the  suppression  of  the  Svea- 
bor^  and  Kronstadt  mutinies,  the  whole  rev- 
olutionary movement  in  the  empire  has  be- 
come a  contest  to  the  death  between  repres- 
sion and  assassination.  On  August  25  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  kill  Premier  Stoly- 
pin  by  a  bomb  resulted  in  the  ?ilmost  com- 
plete destruction  of  his  country  villa  and 
the  death  of  twenty -five  personfs,  including 
the  assai^sins,  besides  the  serious  injury  of 
two  of  the  Premier's  children.  The  next 
day,  General  Min,  the  hated  commander  of 
the  terrible  Seminovski  regiment  of  the 
Guards,  the  regiment  which  trampled  cut  in 
hltJiKl  the  Moscow  uprising  of  last  year,  was 
shot  by  a  young  girl,  a  member  of  the  '*  Fly- 
ing Section  of  the  Northern  Social  Revolu- 
tionists,'* And  the  day  following,  General 
Liarliarski,  acting  militar)-  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Warsaw,  was  shot  on  the  streets  of 
the  Polish  capital.  On  September  15  the 
hated  General  Trepov  died,  officially  of 
heart  disease,  but  in  all  probability  as  the 
result  of  a  poison  plot  by  the  revolutionists, 
this  functionary  having  been  warned  last 
year  that  be  would  dk  by  the  hand  of  the 
revolution, — by  poison.  Since  August  lo^ 
according  to  an  official  estimate  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, more  than  six  hundred  government 
officials  have  qaet  violent  death.  Savage  and 
horrible  as  all  this  is,  the  terrible  fact  is  forc- 
ing itself  upon  the  consciousness  cif  the  world 
that  Russian  conditions  have  come  to  the 
point  where  the  bomb  is  the  only  possible, 
inevitable  response  of  the  people  to  martial 
law,  the  censorship,  the  dissijlution  of  the 
Duma,  and  the  suppression  of  free  speech. 
There  seems  to  be  no  other  outlet  for  the 
people *s  will  except  outrage  and  assassination, 
'Fhis  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a  fact 
throughout  Russia.  The  fact  that  such  deeds 
mean  more  than  simply  murder  is  shown  in 
such  utterances  as  the  following,  which  we 
find  in  a  cable  report  of  the  New  York  Sun^s 
St.  Petersburg  correspondent: 

The  most  actual  impression  of  the  entire 
tragedy  is  the  sense  thai  the  Russians  regard  it 
as  an  act  of  civil  war  There  is  a  formidable 
element  in  educated  society  which  insists  on 
comparing  it  to  the  throwing  of  a  shell  iti*o  a 
be  league  red  citadel-  They  declare  that  the  gov- 
tTumenl  press  has  taken  fnr  it^  cry.  **  Who  is  not 
wirh  it!^  rs  against  tjs,"  aiid  they  explain  the  fear- 
ful mercHesfsness  uf  the  outrage  by  reft*rrin^  to 
the  execu+ionary  expedition*!  which  visited 
wholesale  pitulshmeTit  nlnng  ihe  railway  where 
government  employees  had  struck. 
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Another  ^^  Sicdlcc,  a  toun  of  Russian 
Horrible  southeast  of  Warsaw,  on  Sep- 
"Pogrom"     p^j^^^     ^^^^^     fifty-five     miles 

tembcr  8  and  9  there  occurred  a  pogrom,  or 
massacre  of  Jews,  which  for  atrocity  anil 
destruction  of  life  surpassed  even  the  slaugh- 
ters of  Kishinev  and  Bialystok.  As  in  all 
cases  of  the  attack  on  civilians  by  the  mili- 
tar\'  in  Russia,  the  police  and  troops  charged 
the  Terrorists  and  Jews  with  first  attacking 
them,  and  assert  that  they  simply  defended 
themselves.  It  remains  true,  however,  ac- 
cording to  all  reports,  that  there  was  a  am- 
certcd  massacre  by  the  soldiers  and  police  ot 
Jews  and  all  Christians  who  refused  or 
neglected  to  hang  out  ikons  from  their  win- 
dows. Governor-General  Skallon  refused  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  slaughter  unless  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Bund,  or  Jewish  revolutionary  or- 
der, were  delivered  up  to  him.  He  even 
telegraphed  to  St.  Petersburg  for  permission 
to  use  the  artillery.  A  cordon  of  troops  was 
put  around  the  city,  and  the  Jews  and  Poles 
endeavoring  to  escape  were  driven  back  and 
shot  down  without  mercy.  More  than  two 
hundred  Jews  were  killed  and  thousands 
flogged,  wounded,  and  imprisoned.  The 
troops  then  looted  the  liquor  shops  and  plun- 
dered right  and  left.  The  city  became  a 
scene  of  wild  disorder,  which  afterward 
spread  to  Warsaw.  This  occurrence  is  a 
fearfully  ironical  comment  on  repeated  as- 
sertions of  the  Czar  and  his  min- 
isters of  their  determination  to  preserve  or- 
der, and  to  introduce  liberal  reforms  begin- 
ning with  the  immediate  abolition  of  restric- 
tions on  the  Jews.  Famine,  murder,  pillage, 
imprisonment,  bam'shment,  and  execution 
continue  undiminished.  There  is  no  remedy 
possible  while  rulers  and  ruled  regard  each 
other  with  the  burning  hatred  which  has 
characterized  their  attitude  during  the  past 
two  years.  Russia's  only  hope,  says  Mr. 
Demchinski,  a  political  economist  of  motlcr- 
ate  views,  in  commenting  (in  one  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  dailies)  on  the  attempt  to  as- 
sassinate Premier  Stolypin,  is  in  a  rude 
awakening  for  both  rulers  and  people.  We 
quote  his  words: 

All  ciii/ons  fcol  for  ihc  IVeinicr  that  he  suf- 
fered ill  serving?  \\\v  iiaiioirs  affairs,  ])iu  there 
are  only  two  means  of  dealing  witli  such  cahimi- 
ties.  There  I**  force  wliich.  as  martial  law  and 
cxecuiionary  expeditions  show,  has  failed.  It 
is  true  troojjs  can  suppress  pnl>iic  disorders  of 
the  masses,  but  they  are  powerless  against  a 
secret  enemy.  Thousands  of  police  agents  are 
equally  powerless.  The  entire  body  of  society  is 
the  only  force  thai  can  struggle  with  a  secret 
enemy,  and  society  will  cooperate  only  when  it 


THK  LATE  t;KNKR.\L  TREPOV.  Mn.4T.\RV  (XlX'ERl^OR 
OK   ST.    PETERSIIURG. 

(He  WHM  one  of  the  uiuMt  lordlally  hated  of  ItUHSlao 
offlcinls.  For  tbo  puwt  y»'rtr  he  has  be«n  chief  of 
tlio  IiiiixTinl  police.  (*oiiimandant  of  the  paUcc, 
and  ntifilgtaDt  minister  of  the  interior.) 


receives  the  rights  of  an  ally  of  the  <jovemmeiit 
by  the  participation  of  society  in  an  honest  appli- 
cation of  the  Constitutional  laws. 

la  th,'  ^"^^  "^^^'  Duma,  Czar  Nidiolas 
Worst  Yet  has  promised,  will  meet  in  Fcb- 
ruar>'  next.  Meanwhile  the  Re- 
actionaries are  working  hard  to  persuade  his 
Majesty  not  to  call  any  other  Duma,  but 
to  either  declare  a  dictatorship  or  return  to 
the  old  autocratic,  bureaucratic  regime.  The 
Czar,  however,  appears  to  be  in  earnest  and 
to  sincerely  wish  the  accomplishment  of  the 
reforms  he  has  promised.  Late  in  August  ttl 
imperial  ukase  was  issued,  transferring  4,- 
Scx:),0(K)  acres  of  crown  lands  to  the  PcM- 
ants'  Hank  in  return  for  a  series  of  long- 
term  paper  notes,  to  he-  afterward  redeemed 
as  soon  as  the  peasants  realize  on  their  crops. 
The  decree,  however,  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished, and  even  when  published  it  may  be 
limited  or  recalled,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
so  many  ukases  of  the  past.  The  next  crisis 
in   the  situation   will   be  due  at   about   the 
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time  this  number  of  the  Review  reaches  its 
readers.  Early  in  October  all  the  Russian 
harvests  will  have  been  gathered,  and  the 
idle  and  probably  destitute  peasants  will  be 
ready  for  the  most  violent  means  of  securing 
land  and  redressing  their  wrongs.  During 
the  next  few  months  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie 
Wallace,  the  London  Times  correspondent 
in  St.  Petersburg,  believes  we  will  see  a 
time  of  "  internal  ferment,  compared  with 
which  all  the  disorder,  pillaging,  and  assassin- 
ation of  the  past  months  will  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  public  order."  As  we  go  to  press 
the  despatches  are  telling  us  that  the  Terror- 
ists have  at  last  passed  sentence  of  death  upon 
the  Czar  himself,  and  that  five  persons  have 
been  appointed  to  execute  the  sentence. 

Do  Wt  Bomim  ^^"^2  ^^^  pause  in  revolution- 
to  uii49rSui^  ary  activity  on  a  large  scale, 
RM9»ia7  ^.j[,jj.j|  marked  the  months  of 
August  and  SeptembeV,  the  serious  reviews 
of  Euit^x  and  America  contained  thoughtful 
studies  of  the  more  permanent,  less  sensa- 
tional phases  of  the  movement.  From  a 
number  of  these  articles,  written  by  authori- 
ties. It  IS  evident  that  the  Western  world  has, 


teg 

r  ■ 

V  J^^^^^^^^'^^^'-^^^^ 

tw  ,■?;■•* 

iWlK^M-^.-ife^r: 

^^P\^^ 

THE  KAmCAL  CUKE. 

MiOAiUD  Russia  :  "  First  I  shall  cut  off  tb^ 
talou  of  mjr  sweet  little  bird,  then  th<*  beak,  and — 
Liitt  of  all— tfae  head/' 

— From    ir«*re  Jnwb   (Stuttgart). 


AFTER   THE   DUMA — WHAT? 

The  Bear,  having  escaped  from  its  rage  (Duma), 
does  not  appear  to  notice  the  abyss  Into  which  he  Is 
walking. — From   llumorMUrhe  BlUttrr    (Vienna).     . 


heretofore,  had  a  very  indefinite  and,  in  the 
main,  erroneous  conception  of  Russia  and 
the  Russian  people.  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  who, 
in  his  conduct  of  the  "Foreign  Aflfairs  "  de- 
partment of  the  Contemporary  Review,  has 
for  the  past  two  years  been  insisting  that 
the  Western  world  totally  misunderstands  the 
Russian  people  and  Russian  problems,  sums 
up  his  reasons  for  this  assertion  in  a  very 
striking  paragraph.  Foreign  nations  in  gen- 
eral, he  declares,  and  the  British  people  in 
particular,  evidently  have  never  yet  spen 
Russia.  They  only  see  a  mirage.  "  It  is 
not  merely  that  they  see  real  things  utterly 
out  of  perspective,  but  that  often  they  do  not 
descry  realities  at  all." 

Viewing  the  revolution  a^  it  has  unfolded 
itself  before  our  eyes,  since  January.  1905,  has 
the  foreign  public  expected  anything  that  ulti- 
mately came  to  pass?  I J  as  it  gauged  aright  tlic 
significance  of  the  cardinal  events?  How  often 
has  it  not  heard  that  the  dynasty  was  at  its  last 
gasp,  the  imperial  yacht  about  to  start  from 
Peterhof  carrying  Nicholas  the  Second  and  last 
Czar  of  All  the  Russias?  How  often  has  state 
bankruptcy  been  imminent?  How  often  has  a 
general  strike  been  predicted  that  would  paralyze 
all  branches  of  public  and  private  activity,  and 
brinjr  the  bureaucracy  to  its  knees?  Who  has 
not  anticipated  a   sharp,  sanguinary,   successful 
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insurrection  supported  by  disloyal  troops  and 
culminating  in  the  deposition  of  the  sovereign? 
How  certain  must  not  the  downfall  of  the 
dynasty  have  seemed,  Russians  argue,  if  the 
British  Prime  Minister  publicly  discounted  it 
and  made  friends  with  its  avowed  enemies  for 
the  good  of  both  nations?  Many  Slav  politicians 
doubt  whether  the  people  in  England  and  France 
understand  the  very  first  elements  of  the  Russian 
problem.  If  half  the  atrocities  which  foreigners 
repeat  were  true,  fire  from  heaven  would  destroy 
the  land  and  its  inhabitants,  or  else  the  earth 
would  open  and  swallow  them  up.  When  read- 
ing the  appalling  accounts  of  murders  and  arson, 
of  strikes' and  arrests,  of  which  the  daily  papers 
are  full,  the  complacent  foreigner  complacently 
compares  them  with  the  chronicles  of  crime  in 
his  own  land  and  thanks  heaven  that  he  was 
born  in  France  or  England.  I^he  conclusion, 
however,  is  arbitrary  and  misleading,  because  a 
comparison  should  be  made  not  with  his  own 
country,  but  with  a  whole  continent,  a  sixth  of 
the  terrestrial  globe.  Instead  of  contrasting 
Russia  with  England,  we  should  compare  Rus- 
sia with  the  rest  of  Europe. 

/    p^;,,/a       The  mighty  influence  upon  Asiatic 
^    to  Haoe^     life  and  thought  of  Japan's  vic- 

Parilament.     ^^^^  ^^^^^  j^^^j^  ^^  ^^^  evident, 

during  the  past  year,  in  China,  in  India,  in 
a  number  of  the  Moslem  states  of  certtral 
Asia,  and  now  in  Persia.  All  through  Asia 
travelers  find  the  echo  of  the  words  of  a 
celebrated  Mohammedan  preacher,  who  re- 
cently declared :  "  We  would  be  blind  if 
we  failed  to  recognize  that  it  is  by  means 
of  European  science  that  Japan  has  van- 
quished Russia.  It  is  by  means  of  this  and 
this  alone  that  we  also  shall  be  able  some 
day  t6  defend  our  nationality  and  independ- 
ence. Ivet  us  work.'*  Following  upon  the 
announcement,    early    in    August,    that    the 


Ameer  of  Afghanistan  had,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  that  country,  instituted  an 
educational  test  for  office  holding,  came  the 
news  (by  private  advices  to  St.  Petersburg) 
that  the  Shah  of  Persia,  Muzaffar-ed-din, 
had  granted, — not,  however,  without  some 
fighting  of  a  revolutionary  character  in  his 
capital, — the  demands  of  the  reformers  for 
a  representative  parliament, — to  be  known  as 
the  Congress  of  National  Consultation.  In 
a  ukase  made  public  at  Teheran  early  in 
September  the  Shah  grants  a  national  as- 
sembly to  have  competence  in  all  questions 
of  state.  He  orders  the  ministers  to  put 
the  decisions  of  this  national  assembly  into 
immediate  effect  and  to  hold  themselves  re- 
sponsible to  this  assembly,  which  can  de- 
mand their  dismissal.  The  conditions  also 
include  complete  political  amnesty,  the  en- 
actment of  a  new  civil  code,  and  granting  of 
the  right  of  habeas  corpus  and  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  **  in  order  that  the  Shah  may 
learn  nothing  but  the  truth." 


THE   CZAR   TO   THE    SHAH. 

SiiAit :  "  r  wa8  thinking  of  getting;  one  of  tliose 
things  for  w//  people." 

Czar:  "My  dear  fellows,  take  thi9  one.  iAtfidc) 
I'm  getting  another  sort,  that  only  goes  backward." 
— From  Punch  (London). 


A>«M/a«  Afa-  ment  will  be  made  up  in  equal 
^^  '^'  parts  of  princes  of  the  blood, 
clergy,  chiefs  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  other 
high  dignitaries,  merchants,  and  representa- 
tives of  corporations.  No  peasants  will  be 
granted  membership,  and  the  Shah  will  re- 
tain complete  power  of  veto  as  "  King  of 
Kings  and  Vice-Regent  of  the  Prophet.**  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  these  reforms  were 
demanded  by  the  reactionar>'  classes  in  Per- 
sia. All  legislation  in  this  orthodox  Moham- 
medan kingdom  must  conform  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Koran.  Every  principle  of  gov- 
ernment must  be  approved  by  the  mullahs, 
the  professional  expounders  of  Mohammedan 
doctrine  and  law,  who  really  act  as  a  su- 
preme court.  This  body,  which  numbers 
some  of  the  keenest  men  of  the  middle  East 
among  its  members,  has  realized  for  some 
years  that,  between  the  persistent  advance  of 
Russia  from  the  north  and  the  march  of 
England  from  India,  the  days  of  Persian 
nationality  will  be  numbered  unless  the  na- 
tional life  can  be  regenerated.  The  mullahs 
are  frank  to  admit  that  under  an  autocratic 
regime  such  regeneration  is  impossible.  They 
are,  therefore,  we  are  informed,  willing  to 
accept  complete  self-government  on  a  repre- 
sentative basis.  As  for  the  Shah  himself,  he 
is  badly  in  need  of  money,  and  he  has  noted 
the  curtailment  of  the  Russian  Czar's  power 
to  obtain  loans  in  western  Europe  unless 
Russia  is  given  governmental  refonm. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD, 
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While  Japan  and  Russia,  with 
*^iSoo9s!*'^     Kngland,     Germany,     and     the 

United  States  as  interested  spec- 
tators, are  slowly  working  out  the  problem 
of  the  opening  up  of  Manchuria  to  the  trade 
of  the  world,  China  herself  is  surely, — it 
might  almost  be  said,  swiftly, — awakening 
to  the  need  of  adopting  some  methods  of 
VV^estern  culture.  Upon  the  return,  several 
months  ago,  of  the  two  commissions  of  Chi- 
nese dignitaries  from  their  recent  visit  to  the 
United  States  and  Europe  to  studv  self-gov- 
ernment, a  project  for  the  elaboration  of  a 
constitution  was  announced  from  Peking. 
In  accordance  with  the  series  of  gradual  re- 
forms recommended  by  these  commissions, 
an  imperial  committee  was  appointed  to  de- 
vise a  plan  for  a  national  legislative  assem- 
bly. In  the  edict  appointing  this  committee, 
the  Emperor  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  cause  of  Chinese  weakness  is  the  antago- 
nism between  rulers  and  ruled.  He  promises 
reforms  in  administration,  and  declares  that 
when  these  have  been  accomplished  and  the 
people  are  educated  to  understand  their  rela- 
tions to  the  government  a  constitution  will 
be  proclaimed.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  that  the  basis  of  all  the  ferment  in 
the  Chinese  Empire  during  the  past  few 
years  has  been  a  general  desire  to  advance 
along  the  lines  of  Western  civilization. 
Among  the  concrete  evidences  of  this  desire 
have  been  the  imperial  edict  establishing  five 
thousand  new  schools,  in  which  English  shall 
be  taught;  the  decree  that  one  day  in  seven 
shall  be  a  rest  day;  and  the  announcement 


b\  Chow  VVang-Pang,  director  of  the  Im- 
perial Chinese  telegraphs,  that  a  committee 
of  this  department  has  drawn  up  a  uniform 
spelling  sj^stem,  which  will  in  the  future  be 
.applied  to  all  Chinese  names.  A  noteworthy 
fact  of  American-Chinese  relations  is  the  new 
law  passed  by  Congress  for  an  American 
court  in  China,  to  have  full  jurisdiction 
over  civil,  damage  and  criminal  cases  involv- 
ing a  loss  or  fine  greater  than  $500.  The 
court  is  to  hold  session  at  Canton,  Tien  Tsin, 
and  Hankow  at  least  once  annually. 

The  Terrible      China  also  has  suflFered  from  a 
Chinese        terrible   calamity.     On    Septem- 

Typhoon.  ^^^    ^g^    ^^   ^^^    ^^   ^^,^   ^^   ^^^^ 

terrible  tropical  wind-storms  of  mysterious 
origin,  known  as  typhoons,  bore  down  upon 
the  island  port  of  Hong  Kong  and  caused 
great  destruction  of  life  and  property.  Our 
consul  (General  Wilder)  at  that  city  an- 
nounced, on  September  20,  that  five  thousand 
lives  had  been  lost  and  twenty  million  dollars' 
worth  of  property  destroyed,  including  the 
absolute  loss  of  thirty  steamers.  The  pres- 
ent summer  has  been  marked  by  an  unusual 
number  of  dcslructivc  elementar\'  disturb- 
ances. First,  we  had  the  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius; then  the  San  Francisco  earthquake,  fol- 
lowed shortly  afterward  by  the  earthquake 
at  Valparaiso.  Now  comes  this  terrible  ca- 
tastrophe to  Chinese  lives  and  British  prop- 
erty at  Hong  Kong.  A  good  view  of  this 
famous  harbor,  showing  its  vast  extent  and 
the  forest  of  shipping  sheltered  within  its 
shores,  is  reproduced  above. 


RECORD  OF   CURRENT   EVENTS. 

(From  AuyuHt  it  to  Hrptemher  20,  J906.) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

August  •  21. — Illinois  Republicans  indorse 
Speaker  Cannon  for  the  Presidency  in  1908. 

August  22. — Ohio  Democrats  nominate  a 
State  ticket  and  declare  for  William  J.  Bryan 
for  President Nebraska  Republicans  nomi- 
nate George  L.  Sheldon  for  Governor,  and 
Norris  Brown  for  United  States  Senator. 

August  24. — The  Vermont  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion recommends  the  reorganization  of  the  ju- 
dicial sys'em  of  that   State. 

August  27. — The  Federal  Grand  Jury  at 
Chicago  returns  ten  indictments  against  the 
Standard  O  1  Company. 


Argentina's  tribute  to  secretary  root. 
(The    complimentary    cover-deglgn    of    Carat*      if 
Caretatf.  Buenos  Ayres,  published  upon  the  occasion 
of  Mr.  Roofs  visit.) 

August  30. — At  a  reception  in  New  York  City, 
tendered  him  on  his  return  from  abroad,  William 
J  tunings  Bryan  outlines  his  views  on  political 
issues. 

Soptcnibcr  4 — In  the  Arkansas  election.  Con- 
gressman Little  (DenT.)  is  elected  Governor  by 
a  majority  of  .15,000. ..  .Tn  the  Wisconsin  prim- 
aries, Lieut. -Gov.  James  O.  Davidson  (Rep.)  is 
nominated  for  Governor  by  a  large  majority; 
John  A.  Aylward    (Dem.)   receives  the  Demo- 


cratic nomination  for  Governor. ..  .Georgia 
Democrats  nominate  Hoke  Smith  for  Governor 

Minnesota  Democrats  renominate  Gov.  John 

A.   Johnson Fletcher   D.    Proctor    (Rep.)    is 

elected  Governor  of  Vermont. 

September  6.— Democratic  and  Republican 
conventions  in  Arizona  adopt  resolutions  against 
joint  statehood  with  New  Mexico. 

September  10. — William  T.  Cobb  (Rep.)  is 
elected  Governor  of  Maine;  all  the  Maine  Con- 
gressmen are  reelected. 

September  12. — The  Independence  League  of 
New  York  State  nominates  William  R.  Hearst 
for  Governor  and  a  full  State  ticket ....  Con- 
necticut Democrats  nominate  Mayor  Thayer,  of 
Norwich,  for  Governor. 

September  13. — Colorado  Democrats  nominate 
Alva  Adams  for  Governor. 

September  14. — Wyoming  Democrats  nomi- 
nate S.  A.  D.  Keister  for  Governor. ..  .Colorado 
Republicans  nominate  Phillip  B.  Stewart  for 
Governor. 

September  16. — Charles  E.  Magoon's  appoint- 
ment as  Vice-Govemor  of  the  Philippines  is 
announced  in  Washington. 

September  18. — New  Hampshire  Republicans 
nominate  Charles  M.  Floyd  for  Governor  on  the 
ninth  ballot,  after  the  Reform  forces  have  con- 
centrated upon  Winston  Churchill,  who  is  barely 

defeated    for    the    nomination In    the    New 

York  City  primaries.  Chairman  Parsons  (Rep.) 
and  Charles  F.  Murphy  (Tam.)  win  their  re- 
spective fights  for  control  of  party  organizations. 

September  19. — President  Roosevelt  issues  an 
order   extending  the   eight-hour   law   so    as   to 

apply  to  all  government  work The  President 

issues  a  proclamation  opening  half  a  million 
acres  of  land  in  Oklahoma  to  settlement . . .  .State 
Chairman  Odell  acknowledges  that  he  has  lo.st 
control  of  the  New  York  Republican  State 
Committee. 

September  20. — Connecticut  Republicans  nom- 
inate Lieut-Gov.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff  for  Gov- 
ernor. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

August  2T. — The  New  Zealand  Parliament  is 
opened The  summer  sessions  of  the  Coun- 
cils General  throughout  France  declare  by  large 
majority  in  favor  of  the  separation  law.... The 
Public  Control  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  publishes  the  text  of  the  new  by-laws  on 
the  employment  of  children. 

.\ugust  22. — The  Cuban  rebels  capture  San 
Luis,  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  after  a  sharp  action. 

August  23. — Cuban  rebels  capture  San  Juan  y 
Martinez,  the  terminus  of  the  Western  Railway; 
Quint  in  Banderas,  leader  of  the  insurgents  in 
Havana  Province,  is  killed  by  rural  guards. 

August  24.— Cuban  government  troops  reoc- 
cupy  the  town  of  San  Ju;\n  y  Martinez. 

August  25.— Twenty-eight  persons  arc  killed 
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and  twenty-four  wounded  in  the  explosion  of  Jt 
bomb  in  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Premier  Stoly- 

pin  of  Russia The  Czar  of  Russia  issues  a 

ukase  increasing  the  penalties  for  mutiny  or  in- 
tciest  in  political  movements  in  the  army. 

August  26. — General  Min.  commander  of  the 
Russian  Seminovski  Guard  Regiment,  is  shot 
and  killed  by  a  girl  in  the  railway  station  at 
Peterhof. 

August  27. — President  Palma,  of  the  Cuban 
Republic,  issues  a  statement  in  which  he  says 
that  the  rebellion  is  without  justification,  and 
tliat  the  insurgents  must  yield  or  fight. 

August  28. — A  royal  commission  is  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  lighthouse  administration  of 

the  United  Kingdom Sir  Joseph  Ward  makes 

his  budget  speech  in  the  New  Zealand  Parlia- 
ment  In    Spain   a   royal    decree   revises   the 

legal  formalities  of  civil  marriages. 

August  31. — ^Thc  Cuban  insurrection  spreads 
to  the  province  of  Santiago. ..  .The  pretender 
to  the  Moroccan  throne  concentrates  6.000  troops 
and  prepares  to  give  battle  to  the  Sultan. 

September  i.— The  Cuban  insurrection  spreads 

to    the    province    of    Puerto    Principe The 

Panama  assembly  is  convened. 


September  2. —  Tlie  ICmperor  of  China  issues 
an  edict  proniisinji:  a  constitutional  government. 

September  4. —  The  Trade  Union  Congress  at 
Liverpool,  England,  votes  in  favor  of  reform  in 
parliamentary  procedure. 

September  6. — An  ejection  for  vice-presidents 
is  held  in  Panama. 

September  7. — Pino  GUerra,  the  Cuban  insur- 
gent leader  in  Pinar  del  Rio.  refuses  the  gov- 
ernment armistice  and  attacks  San  Juan  y 
Martinez. 

September  to. — The  Cuban  Government  de- 
c'des  to  stop  nej^otiations  with  tlie  insurgents 
for  peace. 

September  u. — \  revolutionary  plot  against 
the  government  of  Salvador  is  discovered,  and 
the  republic  is  declared  in  a  state  of  siege. 

September  13. — The  Constitutional  Democrats 
of  Russia  decide  to  hold  a  congress  in  Finland. 

September  14. — The  Cuban  Congress  assem- 
bles and,  in  the  absence  of  a  quorum  in  either 
house,  passes  a  bill  conferring  full  powers  on 
President  Palma  to  take  what  steps  he  deems 
best  to  suppress  the  insurrection :  all  lines  of 
conmnniicatir^n   in   Cuba,  both  by   railway   and 
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telegraph,  arc  re'porteft  cut  by  the  insitrgents. .. . 
DomJnicaJi  Movcmmcnt  troops  attack  the  rebels; 
from  tiaytian  territory  and  are  defeated-.*  .The 
House  of  Represent  all  vcs  at  jMeH»oiirne  votes  a 
preference  of  to  per  cent,  to  British  goods  im- 
ported in  British  ships. 

September  15. — The  Cuban  insnrj^etits  attack 
San  Domingo,  in  Santa  Clara  province- 
September  16. — President  Pa  I  ma*  of  Cuba,  an- 
nounces an  indelinite  suspension  of  hostihties, 
with  the  oHjcci  of  making  peace  with  the  in- 
surgenis. 

Sepi  ember  17. — Stern  measures  are  taken  by 
thf  Spanish  Government  xo  jvtppress  a  Carhst 
revolt  in  Catalonia. 

September  i8,— President  Montt  of  Chile  tS 
inaugurated  at  Santiago. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

August  21. — It  is  announced  that  China  will 
establish  custom  houses  on  the  Russo-Chine^c 
frontier, 

August  22  —y\t.  White,  the  British  political 
agents  is  ccirdially  received  in  Tibet.  . ,  .The  Pan- 
American  Conference  at  Rio  votes  to  send  tlie 
Drago  doctrine  as  a  question  before  The  Hague 
Tribunal. 

August  2:1.*— Japan  gives  notice  that  Dalny  will 
be  a  free  port  from  Scpiemtier  (. 

August  ^4.— 'It  is  announced   in   Washington 

thai  the  second  secretary  of  the  Japanese  em- 

,  bas&y  will  visit  Alaska  to  investigate  the  seal- 

I  poaching  incident  and  be  pr<aent  at  the  trial  of 

the  men  arrested. 


August  25. — President  Roosevelt  issues  a  proc- 
lamation calling  on  Americans  to  contr  bute  for 
the  relief  of  the  Chilean  eanhquake  sufferers. 

August  .36— Mexico  issues  strict  orders  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  her  Gulf  ports  as  bases  for  Cuban 
insnrgeuts. 

August  27. — A  banquet  in  honor  of  the  visit 
iif  a  Eritish  fleet  is  given  at  Fiume,  Hungary,.. . 
The  Pan- American  Conference  at  Rio  closes 
WFih  Impressive  ceremonies. 

August  JO, — Mr.  Sed don's  reciprocal  treaty 
with  the  Australian  commonwealth  is  un favor- 
ably received  in  New  Zealand.  ...An  ant i -Greek 
demonstration  at  Galatz,  Roumania,  results  in 
the  destruction  of  a  number  of  Greek  shops  and 
the  stoning  of  the  Russian  consulate. 

September  i, — A  commercial  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain  becomes  ef- 
fective. 

September  7.— -The  great  powers  unite  in  ask- 
ing that  warships  be  sent  at  once  to  Mogador. 
where  Anfloos  Kaid  has  captured  a  part  of  the 
city  to  enforce  a  demand  that  all  Jews  return  to 
the  quarter  allotted  to  them, 

September  12. — The  Peruvian  foreign  minister 
gives  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Secretary  Root  at 
Lima. ,.  .President  Roosevelt  orders  two  United 
States  warships  to  Cuba  to  protect  the  lives  and 
t>roperty  of  Americans. 

September  13. — Armed  sailors  from  the  Ameri- 
can cruiser  Denver  land  in  Havana  with  tie  Id 
guns  and  camp  in  front  of  President  Palma*s 
palace. 

September  14,— The  sailors  landed  from  the 
Denver  at  Havana  are  withdrawn  ;  the  insurgents 
make  offers  of  surrender  to  the  American  forces. 

September  15, — The  fifteenth  Universal  Peace 
Congress  is  opened  at  Milan. 

September  19.— Secretary  of  War  Taft  and 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  Bacon  arrive  at  Ha* 
vana  and  listen  to  statements  from  the  Cuban 
faftions. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH, 

August  2L— A  great  Welsh  eisteddfod  h 
opened  at  Carnarvon. .., The  British  Medical 
Association  opens  its  annual  congress  at  To- 
rontOt  Canada ....  Slight  earth  shocks  contmue 
in  the  Valparaiso  and  Aconcagua  regions. ..  .As 
the  result  of  troubles  between  negro  soldiers  and 
citizens  at  Brownsville.  Texas,  all  negro  troops 
are  ordered  out  of  the  State. 

August  22.^The  annual  congress  of  German 
Catholics,  at  Essen,  demands  the  restoration  of 
the  Pope's  temporal  power. ,..  The  Finnish  Red 
Guard  is  disbanded. .,, A  strike  of  federated 
workmen  begins  at  Bilbao,  in  Spain.... An  ap- 
parent case  of  cholera  is  reported  in  Berlin. 

August  24.— It  is  announced  that  President 
Roosevelt  has  decided  to  use  the  forms  of  spell- 
ings agitated  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board 

in  all  his  private  and  ofEcial  correspondence 

New  York,*  New  Jerscv,  Michigan^  and  Ohio 
enter  in*o  a  reciprocal  agreement  regarding  the 
licensing  of  medical  practitioners. 

August  ^7— The  telegraph  cable  between  the 
Shetland  Tslands  and  Iceland  is  completed  and 
already  wrirking  as  far  as  the  Faroe  Tslands, 

August  28.— In  China  an  anti-opiura  league  is 
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formed   in   Ho-nan  to  cooperate  with   Ginton 

League The    Esperanto    Congress    opens    at 

Geneva The  Real  Estate  Trust  Company  of 

Philadelphia  closes  i»s  doors,  having  failed  with 
liabilities  of  $10,000,000. 

August  29. — ^The  American  Bar  Association 
begins  at  St.  Paul  its  twenty-ninth  annual  meet- 
ing. 

August  30. — Manv  complaints  are  filed  by  ship- 
pers with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
under  the  new  rate  liaw. 

August  31. — Call  money  goes  to  12  per  cent,  in 
New  York.... The  hottest  day  in  England  for 
twenty-two  years,  the  temperature  reaching  92 
degrees  Fahr.  in  the  shade. 

September  3. — Four  hundred  and  ninety  dele- 
gates, representing  a  million  and  a  half  members 
of  trade  unions,  meet  at  Liverpool.  England. .. . 
There  is  a  grand  review  of  warships  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay Paul  O.  Stens- 

land.  the  fugitive  Chicago  banker  charged  with 
fnrger>-  and  embezzlement,  is  captured  at  Tan- 
gier, !VIorocco. ..  .The  National  Irrigation  Con- 
gress opens  its  fourteenth  annual  session  at 
Boise.  Idaho. 

September  5. — The  trade-union  congress  at 
Liverpool,  England,  passes  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  an  eight-hour  day  for  all  organized  labor. 

September  9. — Troops  destroy  the  Jewish  quar- 
ter of  Siedlce,  Russian  Poland,  and  hundreds  of 

I>ersons  are  reported  killed  or  wounded The 

Pope  received  Father  Wemz,  the  newly  elected 

General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus The  city  of 

Baltimore  begins  a  jubilee  celebration. 

September  10. — Over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
per«^ons  are  buried  in  a  landslide  at  the  township 
of  Kwareli,  in  the  Caucasus. 

September  12. — Twelve  persons  are  killed  and 
ten  injured  in  a  wreck  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  near  Sudbury. 

September  14. — A  great  meeting  of  students  in 
St.  Petersburg  passes  a  resolution  in  favor  of 

opening  the  Russian  universities A  statue  of 

President  McKinley  is  unveiled  at  Columbus. 
Ohio President  Roosevelt  presents  the  Roose- 
velt cup  to  the  owner  of  the  Vim,  the  winner  of 
the  international  yacht  races  oflF  Marblehead. 

September  15. — Ceremonies  are  begun  at  Bud- 
apest attending  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of 
Washington. 

September  18. — A  typhoon  at  Hong  Kong 
causes  the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives  and  the 
wrecking  of  thirty-six  vessels. 

OBITUARY. 

August  22. — Assistant  Superintendent  Albert 
G.  Lane,  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  educators  in  the  West,  65.. ..The  Ear! 
of  Levan  and  Melville,  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  71. 

.\ugust  24. — Frank  K.  Hippie,  president  of  the 
Real  Estate  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia,  67 
Alfred  Stevens,  the  Belgian  painter,  78. 

August  25. — Capt.  Nathan  Appleton,  the  well- 
known  author  and  traveler,  of  Boston,  6z 

Mrs.  Izora  Chandler,  author  md  painter. 

August  28.— The  Due  dc  Broglie,  of  Paris, 


60 C.  B.  Clarke,  the  English  botanist,  74.... 

Eugen  Gura,  one  of  the  famous  Wagner  singers 
of  Germany. 

August  29. — Dr.  Alexander  Brown,  of  Vir- 
ginia,   historian    and    geneologist,    63 Serge 

Tatishcheff,    the    Russian    historian William 

Edgar  Marshall,  the  portrait  painter,  71 Prof. 

William  Dwight,  of  Vassar  College,  7^. 

August  30. — Edward  Rosewater.  editor  of  the 

Omaha   Bee,  65 Lady    Campbell- Bannerman 

....Gen.    IL  C.   Childs,   formerly  attorney-gen- 
eral of  Minnesota,  57 Col.  Francis  Foster,  a 

Kansas  City  pioneer,  83. 

September  i. — Hermann  Oelrichs,  American 
agent  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship 
Company,  56 Edward  John  Russell,  the  ma- 
rine painter,  74. 

September    4. — Lieut.-Col.    James    S.    Pettit, 

Eighth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  50 Vice-Chancellor 

Martin  P.  Grey,  of  New  Jersey,  65. 

September  5. — 
Chief  Justice 
David  Torrance, 
of  the  Connecticut 
Supreme  Court,  66 
. ..  .Albert  Tissau- 
dier,  the  French 
aeronaut,  df;, 

September  8. — 
Theodore  Otto 
Langerfeldt.  for- 
merly a  well- 
known  water- 
color  artist,  (16, 

September  10. — 
Miss  Rose  Porter, 
the  authoress,  61. 
September  12. — 
Dr.  Leroy  Milton 
Yale,    of    New 

York  City,  65 

Arthur    Dudley 
Vinton,  a  New 
York  lawyer  and  story-writer,  54, 

September  13. — Prince  Albrecht,  of  Prussia, 
69. . .  .Georges  Jacobi,  composer  of  opera,  66. . . . 
Daniel   O'Day.   of  the   Standard   Oil   Comoany, 

62 James  A.  Garland,  the  yachtsman,  36. 

September  14. — Former  Chief  Justice  Richard 

H.     Alvey,     of      Maryland,     80 Brig.-Gen. 

Charles  Page,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  77. 

September  15. — Gen.  Dimitri  Theodorovich 
Trepov,  commandant  of  the  Russian  imperial 
palace,  51. 

September  16. — Ex-Governor  Aaron  Thomas 
Bliss,  of  Michigan,  69. 

September  17. — Rear- Admiral  Sir  Edward 
Chichester,  of  the  British  Navy,  57.... Presi- 
dent Charles  Duncan  Mclver,  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Normal  and  Industrial  College.  46  ( see  page 
422).... Rev.  William  K.  Hall,  D.D..  of  New- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  70. 

September  18. — George  F.  Warren,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  newspaper  writer  and  author,  57. 
September  20. — Congressman  Robert  R.  Hitt, 

of  Illinois,  73 Rev.  Robert  J.  Nevin,  D.  D., 

rector  of  the  American   Protestant   Church  in 
Rome  for  thirty-seven  years.  67. 


THE  LATE  ROBERT  R.    HITT, 
OF  ILLINOIS. 


SOA/£  CARTOONS  OF  THE  SEASON. 


UP  LiKR  A  BOCKBT — DOWN  MKi  A  STICK. — From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


■y^i^ 


KIKT    out! 

From  the  apokesman-Reriew  (Spokane). 


WHAT     WILL    THE     HAVOC     BB? 

From  the  Pioneer  Pri'ttn  (St.  Paul). 


rOB    LBXGTH    AVD  BRIADTH. 

Woald  not  Taft  and  Falrbanka  make  a  good 
ticket  to  represent  tbe  country  horizontal  1 7  and 
perpcBdlcalmrlyY — ^Prom  tbe  Poal  (Cincinnati). 


THE    PEACE-MAKER. 

From  tlie  Post  (Cincinnati). 
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FOLLOW    yOlR    I.EADKR^    TlIK    NEW    REPf^BLICAN    GAME. 

From    the   Herald    (Salt    Lake). 


Cakfaigm   SoUCITOB:    *' S'ruBe  me,  but  you'll   hnvo  to  jjo  nround  to  the  l>ack  door.' 
From  the  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland). 
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in  igo8,  Westt^nnan.  of  tlte  Ohut  Statt^  J*mntat, 
present  Mr.  Bryan  an  he  ;ippf?irt*c!  to  coiif^crva- 
tives  of  all  parties  ar  rhc  time  ai  his  reception  at 
Madison  Square  Garden, 

Cani«mist  r>onahey,  **f  rhc  Clcwland  Phin 
Dealer,  presents  in  **  1  he  Ni*w  School/*  on  ihi* 
page,  the  prevalent  conception  of  Pre,^idcnt 
Roosevelt^s  si[>etiinif-rcfi*rm  atti^udi*  ti^  exprcsj*eil 
in    mnltitudiuoiis    news[iupt?r    jnkcs    rUiring   the 


past  few  week-^.  Pn  sidcni  James  J,  Hilfs  word 
of  warning  ai  the  Mmnesiiu  State  Fair,  and  Mr, 
E.  H.  Harriniiin*s  rccctTi  ;icitvltics  in  the  rail* 
road  world,  are  ikpicteil  by  the  canotinist^s. 
In  the  ca^oon  rcprodticed  on  the  opposite  page, 
from  the  Chicago  Ttibtttur  Tom  Browne  pic* 
t  tires  ihe  generoii*;  ntipiilse  of  stricken  San 
Fruncisco  in  coming  t#>  rlie  ajtl  of  her  sister  cttjr  i 
in  South  America, 
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Mr.    Jjtnipw    II  ni    (ftid    fliaMi*r>    |i»liir»    n    pkltire 
■liowlng  T  uric  ^»tn   whut   bf   U  oimint   to, 
Fftiin    th<*  Jfytttnat    i  MlJiliCFlli'Vlt»i», 


tntt  itoiiRRN  cotx>sMus  or  ROAtin, 
The*  jfr»«plug  pow(?r  of  tho  "  Ilnrrlmnn  Itktervfltn/' 
HH  (li-^rrltii'd  III   (h<*  iirrlrh^  on  jmjjt.'  440, 

Frum  Hi*^  Erminfi  Itfrntit  inuhitU). 
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R<H»SKVni.T   AND    R*K»T    IN    RRAZIMAN    EYKH. 

i'T\w  Mallin.  of  Ulo  Janeiro,  odmnientlnf?  on  a 
mln«»r  incipient  fsrowlnfi;  out  of  Im-al  iKjliticnl  animoH- 
iti**>»  In  Arjrentlno.  r«*port«  the  folhiwlng  alleged  cnn- 
viTMntlon  lietwe«n  rroMldent  Roosevelt  and  the  Sec- 
ri'tnrv  of  Stftte  :  ICoonevelt  :  "How  In  It,  Hrazll  Rave 
you  tlowerH  and  her  neighbor  nation  HtoncH?"  K«x)t 
I  calmly  t  :  "Each  one  gives  what  he  ha«.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent." > 

Mr.  R,Tiit"8  visit  to  South  America  was  the  chief 
topli-  of  rlie  rn rtoonlsts  In  our  Latin  neighbors  to 
tie  south  during  July  and  August.  Some  of  these 
clever  caricatures,  excellently  printed  In  colors,  we 
ri»nroduce  on  this  page.  Most  unfortunately,  the 
color  values  of  course  are  lost  in  the  reproduction. 


ELIHU    RO(jT    TIIK    MAN,    AS    lUKNnS    AYKKS    HAW    HIM. 

iMonrwe  Doctrine  or  ]»rago  Dix'trlne.  It  makes 
no  dlfforencif  which,  says  the  cartoonist  of  Cnraa  y 
Can'tas,  Mr.  Root  certainly  came  to  expound  the 
doctrine  of  good  fellowship.) 


TliE      AMiSBICAN 


HErHETAItV'rt 
LABITV. 


MONOPOLY      OF      POIM- 


CThe  above  front-page  Illustration  from  f'nntM  t/ 
Careian  sfaows  &fr.  Boot  riding  with  the  Mayor 
through  the  streets  of  Buenos  Avres.  The  latter 'in- 
forms blm  that  be  la  the  "  popularity  trust."  f:vitv 
one  Is  crowding  to  aee  him  except  the  children,  and 
they  hare  been  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  mention  of  his 


SAN     rHAN.-I.**.  O    KXTENI.S     HEIl    KYMPATIIIES    TO    VAL- 
PAKAISO. 

From  The  'Jribum    (Chicago;. 


McIVER   OF    NORTH   CAROLINA 


BY    ALBERT    SHAW. 


QHARLES  DUNCAN  McIVER,  who 
died  suddenly  last  month,  was  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  important  men  of  his 
generation  in  America.  If  the  country  did 
not  know  him  well  it  was  because  he  was 
too  busy  serving  its  highest  interests  to  im- 
press himself,  as  he  might  easily  have  done, 
upon  the  entire  nation.  Dr.  Mclver  was  the 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College,  an  institution 
for  young  women  at  Greensboro.  That 
would  have  been  a  worthy  and  honorable 
post  for  any  man  to  fill,  but  Dr.  Mclver 
was  much  more  than  the  administrative  head 
of  a  school  for  girls.  He  was  a  great  educa- 
tional statesman  at  a  time  and  in  a  section 
where  the  education  of  the  children  ought  in 
truth  to  be  the  foremost  task  of  the  real 
leader  of  a  State. 

Dr.  Mclver  was  not  quite  forty-six  years 
old ;  but  his  influence  was  already  great,  and 
his  achievement  was  of  the  sort  that  saves 
imperiled  civilizations  and  transforms  com- 
munities. He  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
South  was  backward  in  its  educational  work, 
and  from  the  very  day  that  he  graduated  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  he  be- 
came an  apostle  of  the  movement  to  im- 
prove the  schools.  He  became  3n  organizer 
of  public  school  systems  in  the  cities  of  his 
State,  and  a  leader  in  the  work  of  creating 
rural  schools  under  conditions  of  lack  and 
need  such  as  can  hardly  be  understood  in 
the  North.  He  organized  and  conducted 
teachers*  institutes  in  all  the  counties,  and 
became  the  great  propagandist  of  progress  in 
school  affairs  throughout  North  Carolina. 

He  soon  came  to  realize  the  fact  that  a 
good  school  system  could  not  be  possible 
without  a  better  trained  corps  of  teachers, 
and  he  determined  to  provide  an  institution 
that  would  receive  a  great  number  of  prom- 
ising girls  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  give 
them  an  education  at  small  cost,  and  train 
them  to  be  teachers  of  exactlv  the  type 
needed  in  the  schools,  particularly  of  the 
rural  districts.  He  appealed  to  the  legisla- 
ture with  ultimate  success,  secured  his  ap- 
propriation in  1 891,  and  opened  his  school 
some  fourteen  years  aga  The  State  has 
dealt  with  him  generously,  for  Dr.  Mclvcr's 
enthusiasm  has  never  failed  to  carry  the  leg- 


islature in  the  direction  of  his  desires.  Other 
very  important  educational*  posts  from  time 
to  time  were  open  to  him,  but  he  felt  that 
his  work  could  best  center  in  the  direction 
and  development  of  the  wonderful  institu- 
tion he  created  at  Greensboro.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  schools  for  the  culture  of  women 
in  the  whole  world,  and  it  will  stand  as  a 
monument  to  Mclver's  energy  and  splendid 
talent,  both  as  an  organizer  and  as  a  trainer 
of  teachers. 

In  due  time  Dr.  Mclver  became  the 
leader  of  a  remarkable  movement  in  his 
State  for  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  adequate* 
local  taxation  to  supplement  State  funds  in 
the  carrying  on  of  schools.  The  transform- 
ing results  of  this  campaign  ought  to  be 
widely  known  for  their  inspirational  value 
elsewhere.  His  personal  influence  as  an  edu- 
cational leader  could  not  be  confined  to  the 
bounds  of  his  own  State,  and  he  became  in- 
fluential throughout  the  South  as  one  of  the 
half  dozen  foremost  men  in  a  movement  for 
improving  school  legislation  and  bettering 
practical  educational  conditions. 

He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  eloquence, 
and  of  great  readiness  and  power  on  all  oc- 
casions in  public  speech.  He  was  famous  for 
his  wit,  and  for  his  unlimited  store  of  amus- 
ing incidents  and  anecdotes. 

When  the  Southern  Education  Board  was 
formed  some  years  ago  he  became  one  of  its 
members,  and  as  chairman  of  its  campaign 
committee,  his  labors  were  incessant  and  of 
priceless  service  to  the  cause.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Educational  Associa- 
tion last  year,  and  was  always  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, counting  among  his  close  personal 
friends  the  foremost  educators  in  the 
United  States  throughout  the  North  as  well 
as  the  South.  If  he  had  chosen  to  turn  his 
energies  into  political  channels  he  would 
have  been  Governor  of  his  State  and  then 
United  States  Senator. 

His  efficiency  and  his  gifts  of  leadership 
would  have  made  him  a  marked  man,  and 
a  rare  success  in  any  profession  or  calling. 
But  he  gloried  in  the  work  he  had  chosen, 
and  believed  that  the  right  training  of 
women,  for  the  sake  of  the  home  and  the 
common  school,  was  the  most  fundamentally 


DR.    CHARLES    DUNCAN    M  IXTR. 


important  thing  with  which  he  could  pos- 
sibly concern  himself;  and  so  it  was  that  he 
f3ve  his  strength  and  his  life  to  that  work. 
He  can  be  ill  spared,  but  he  had  builded  so 
broadly  and  staunchly  that  what  he  has  done 
will  remain.  Furthermore,  he  had  a  fine 
gift  for  working  with  other  men  and  for 
bringing  forward  young  associates  and  col- 
leagues imbued  with  his  ideas  and  spirit,  and 


trained  to  promote  educational  progress 
along  the  lines  he  had  laid  down.  Thus,  his 
work  will  remain ;  his  memory  will  long  be 
honored  in  North  Carolina;  and  in  the 
loss  of  their  noble  educational  leader  many 
of  the  citizens  of  his  State  will  be  the 
more  firmly  resolved  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  great  cause  of  which  he  was  chief 
apostle. 


THE   CUBAN    REPUBLIC   ON    TRIAL. 


B\'   ATHERTON    BROWNELL. 


AX/" HAT  appeared  at  first  to  be  largely  a 
lawless  outbreak  of  a  politically  dis- 
satisfied element  in  Cuba  has,  witli  rapidly 
gathering  force,  grown  quickly  into  a  revo- 
lutionary movement  of  large  proportions, 
threatening  not  only  the  stability  of  the 
Palma  government,  but  also  the  great  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  island 
and  the  heavy  American  interests  that  have 
been  established  there  since  the  period  of  our 
intervention.     In  its  first  stages  the  revolu- 


Coh-rieht,  mb,  hy  Underwood  9>»  Underwood,  y.  K. 
IHK     RFPRESENTATIVES    OF    THE    CUBAN     INSURGENTS     AT    THE    JUNTA 

HEADQUARTERS   IN    NEW    YORK. 

(<'<)l.  rimrleH  M.  Agiilrre.  the  dele«at<¥.  Is  neated.  Mr.  J.  A.  Cattellanos.  t\w 

fiiihdelogBte.  standinF  ^ 


tion  hardly  surpassed  others  that  have  been 
nipped  in  the  bud,  and  for  a  time  American 
interests  appeared  to  be  measureably  safe 
from  physical  violence  and  from  any  damage 
save  that  which  naturally  follows  a  disturbed 
condition,  but  in  its  later  phases  the  danger 
has  become  so  acute  that  at  this  writing 
American  warships  are  hovering  near  the 
scene  of  the  disturbance  for  the  protection  of 
American  propert}'. 

Because  of  a  known  feeling  in  the  island 
in  favor  of  annexation 

III  to  the  United  Sutes; 
because  of  the  benefit 
that  would  accrue  to 
'  the  American  interests 
in  the  island  in  such  an 
event ;  because  the  first 
large  movement  was  in 
the  Province  of  Pinar 
del  Rio,  where  the 
Tobacco  "  Trust "  is 
heavily  interested,  the 
suspicion  is  evident  on 
many  sides  that  these 
American  interests 
have  fathered  and  as- 
sisted the  revolution 
for  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating a  situation  that 
would  demand  our  in- 
tervention under  the 
terms  of  the  Piatt 
Amendment  and  be  the 
forerunner .  to  political 
annexation  1.  with  its  at- 
tendant admission  of 
Cuban  products  to  the 
United  Stapes  free  of 
duty. 

In  one  sense  the  sl^ 
uation  in  Cuba  to-day, 
so  far  as  the  relation 
of  American  capital  to 
the  government  is  con- 
cerned, is  not  wholly 
unlike  that  which  ex- 
isted in  the  Transvaal 
at  the  time  of  the 
Jameson  raid,  followed 
hy  the  Boer  war,  that 
made   British   territonr 
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•  .t  the  coveted  count n*.  Beyond  this  funda- 
iiienral  similnritv  the  resemblance  ceases 
when  we  consider  Cuba  and  American  cap- 
ital. There  is  no  necessity,  however,  of  con- 
(.ealinj:  the  fact  that  the  representatives  of 
I  he  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  Amer- 
ican capital  invested  in  Cuba  would  welcome 
innexation.  The  Tobacco  "  Trust,"  for  ex- 
ample, which  owns  perhaps  one-half  of  all 
the  tobacco  raised  in  Cuba,  and  the  Sugar 
'  Trust,"  which  owns  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
all  the  sugar,  arc  compelled  to  pay  annual  1>' 
upward  of  two  million  dollars  in  duties  to 
bring  their  own  product  raised  on  a  foreign 
voil  Into  the  United  States.  Any  step, 
whether  in  the  nature  of  political  annexa- 
tion, or  of  a  permanent  reciprocity  treaty, 
which  would  give  these  products  admission 
to  our  markets  free  of  duty,  would  naturally 
appeal  to  the  producer.  Revolution,  how- 
rver,  with  its  consequent  destruction  of  prop- 
ertj-  and  bliehting  influence,  would  not  seem 


to  be  the  most  economical  nu'thoii  of  accom- 
plishing this  result. 

AMKRICAV   INTKRKSTS  IN  TH  H  ISF.ANl). 

More  important  than  these  American  in- 
terests are  those  Spanish-born  Cubans,  who, 
being  heavily  engaged  in  trade  and  industry, 
are  known  to  be  pro-American  in  sentiment, 
because  they  see  that  the  only  possible  indus- 
trial salvation  for  Cuba  lies  m  the  establish- 
ment, on  a  permanent  basis,  of  close  relations 
with  the  United  States.  Keenly  in  their 
mind's  eye  they  see  the  example  of  Hawaii, 
the  sugar  industry  of  which  was  saved  from 
the  results  of  a  disastrous  industrial  warfare 
only  by  annexation.  Cuba,  alone,  is  ilcfense- 
less  in  the  industrial  world.  Too  small  to 
defend  herself,  she  is  yet  too  rich  to  be  over- 
looked by  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe. 
Her  chief  Industr>-,  cane  sugar,  is  a  direct 
menace  to  the  heavily  subsidized  beet  sugar 
interests  of  Kurope.  and  it  is  only  the  protcc- 
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tion  afforded  to  her  in  a  measure  by  the  tar- 
iff wall  of  the  United  States  that  has  enabled 
her  to  recover  from  years  of  industrial  war- 
fare, followed  by  years  of  bloody  strife.  The 
interests  of  American  capital  in  Cuba  and 
of  Cuban  industr>'  are  common,  and  the  pro- 
Americans  in  Cuba  see  but  one  means  to  pro- 
tect them  permanently  from  the  industrial 
condition  of  Europe  without  and  from  their 
own  volatile  fcllowcountrymen  within. 

Even  with  this  stimulus  to  bring  about  a 
situation  that  would  lead  to  annexation,  it  is 
not  evident  in  any  way  that  either  the  Amer- 
ican interests  in  Cuba  or  the  pro-American 
Cubans  are  concerned  in  this  revolution. 
Nor  yet  can  it  be  said  that  the  rebelling  fac- 
tions desire  to  provoke  a  situation  which 
would  lead  to  armed  intervention,  thereby 
robbing  themselves  of  that  which  they  de- 
sire,— namely,  the  reins  of  government.  On 
the  contrary,  what  may  be  called  the  Ameri- 
can sentiment  in  Cuba  is  striving  to  bring 
about  an  understanding  between  the  revolu- 
tionists and  the  government  w^hich  will  per- 
mit the  industrial  progress  to  continue  un- 
checked. Though  the.  present  writer  has 
found  in  Cuba  a  large  and  healthy  annexa- 
tion sentiment,  he  has  never  heard  it  claimed 
that  this  can  be  accomplished  save  by  popu- 
lar request.  The  only  strong  anti-annexation 
sentiment  that  can  be  found  is  on  the  part 
of  the  two  factions  now  at  odds,  the  revolu- 
tionists in  the  field,  w'ho  claim  to  represent 
the  Liberal  party,  and  the  government  in 
Havana,  which  represents  the  Moderate 
party.  These  two  have  this  in  common,  that 
they  are  anti-American  in  sentiment,  and  the 
struggle  between  them  is  a  somewhat  novel 
method  of  political  warfare  for  gaining  the 
administration  of  the  country. 

CAUSES      OF      THE       INSURRECTIONARY 
MOVEMENT. 

The  ostensible  cause  of  the  present  revolu- 
tion is  the  abuse  of  power  by  the  Moderate 
party  at  the  polls  at  the  last  election,  which 
reseated  Palma  in  the  Presidential  chair  and 
illegally, — it  is  asserted, — deprived  the  peo- 
ple of  the  franchise,  to  the  extent  that  Go- 
mez, the  Liberal  Presidential  candidate,  was 
defeated.  This  was  the  first  national  elec- 
tion to  be  held  in  Cuba  without  the  quieting 
effect  of  the  United  States  Army.  Although 
there  was  no  political  issue  to  arouse  ran- 
cor, the  campaign  was  an  acrimonious  one, 
and  was  waged  about  the  personality  of  the 
candidates  rather  than  the  principles  for 
which  they  stood.    At  the  head  of  the  Mod- 


erate ticket  stood  Tomas  Estrada  Palma, 
who  had  remained  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  war  with  Spain,  and  who  was  not 
personally  close  to  the  people.  During  his 
first  term  as  President  he  had  proved  him- 
self rigidly  honest,  but  unable  to  check  the 
grafting  propensities  of  his  following,  and, 
moreover,  had,  by  his  resentfulness  of 
little  things,  his  lack  of  diplomacy  and  stub- 
bornness,   driven    from    himself    the    hearty 


A    SUGAR    MILL    AT    CARDENAS. 

support  of  the  strongest  interests  in  the 
island.  Nearly  every  official  of  the  Mod- 
erate party  had  waxed  wealthy  during  his 
term,  public  improvements,  bravely  begun, 
had  finally  almost  ceased,  and  large  appro- 
priations had  so  been  handled  as  to  excite  the 
covetousness  of  those  politicians  who  were  not 
in  favor  with  the  government. 

On  the  other  side  stood  Jose  Miguel  Go- 
mez, a  man  of  the  people,  personally  knouTi 
to  them,  magnetic  and  w^inning,  with  the 
great  prestige  of  his  own  service  in  the  field 
as  a  successful  guerilla  general  in  the  last 
war.  An  issue  was  manufactured  out  of 
the  Piatt  Amendment,  the  Liberals  follow- 
ing the  jingo  policy  of  declaring  themselves 
in  favor  of  the  immediate  abrogation  of  that 
appendix  to  the  Cuban  Constitution.  The 
Moderates  took  a  more  conservative  ground 
and  declared  that,  while  the  Piatt  Amend- 
ment placed  the  island  in  the  unenviable  po- 
sition of  being  practically  under  the  thumb 
of  the  United  States,  the  friendship  of  this 
great  country  was  necessary  for  the  time  be- 
ing, and  that,  moreover,  the  time  for  abroga- 
tion was  at  a  later  date.  Both  parties  knew 
perfectly  well  that,  without  the  active  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Cuba's  position  is 
absolutely  defenseless,  and  neither  of  them 
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would  seriously  suggest  any  step  which 
would  antagonize  this  count^^ 

A   FARCICAL  ELECTION. 

The  election  which  was  held  last  fall  was 
really  a  farce  and  a  sham.  To  strengthen 
the  Moderate  ticket,  Mendez  Capote,  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Havana,  was  induced  to 
make  tiic  canvass  for  the  Vice- Presidency, 
\v'\x\\  the  distinct  understanding  that  he 
mi^ht  resign,  if  elected,  before  the  time  came 
tor  him  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Freyre  Andrade.  prosecuting  attorney,  was 
brought  into  the  cabinet  as  secretary  of 
(jovernmeht,  to  handle  the  elections.  Brib- 
ery, intimidation,  illegal  voting,  wholesale 
arrests  and  incarcerations  and  the  guard- 
ing of  the  polls  by  the  rural  guard,  to  pre- 
vent any  but  Moderates  from  voting,  were 
the  flagrant  methods  charged,  and  beyond  a 
doubt  used,  so  successfully  that,  before  the 
day  was  ended,  word  was  passed  to  the 
Liberak  to  refrain  from  further  voting. 
Under  these  circumstances.  President  Palma 
was  returned  to 
power  and  was  rc- 
inaugurated  in 
May  last. 

Since  the  elec- 
tion the  intriguing 
Cuban  mind  has 
been  busy.  Plots 
have  been  hatching 
all  over  the  island, 
and  it  has  been 
difficult  for  any 
three  men,  not  of 
the  government 
party,  to  assemble 
-without  being 
charged  with  con- 
spiracy. It  IS  the 
general  belief  in 
Cuba  that  the  Lib- 
erals actually  had 
a  majority  of  the 
voters.  Possibly  to 
satisf>'  the  anti- 
American  senti- 
ment in  Cuba,  the 
government  has 
dealt   with   Great 

Britain  in  the  matter  of  the  negotiation  of 
the  Anglo-Cuban  treaty,  the  purpose  of 
which,  apparently,  was  to  give  British  in- 
vestors a  particularly  favorable  opening  in 
Cuba,  in  order  that  the\'  might  offset  the 
growing  influence  of  American  capital.    The 


r:  E  N  E  R  A  L  RODRIGUEZ. 
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A    VETERAN    OF    THE    WAR    WITH    SPAIN. 

(A  jn^pil  ty|M?  of  the  present  ('ubno   insurrectionist.; 

frown  of  our  State  Department  has  been 
sufficient  to  cause  that  treaty  to  become  quies- 
cent, but  it  is  a  favorite  pastime  to  introduce 
resolutions  which  do  not  pass,  limiting  the 
amount  of  land  that  can  be  acquired  by 
Americans.  This  policy,  however,  has  not 
served  to  satisfy  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
party. 

In  February  last  an  incipient  revolution 
was  nipped  in  the  bud  when  a  party  of  Lib- 
erals, who  had  attacked  the  cuartel  of  the 
rural  guard  at  Guanabacoa  and  captured 
many  horses,  were  in  turn  captured  in  the 
jungle.  The  confession  of  the  leader  of  this 
band  implicated  a  Liberal  Senator,  Morua 
Delgardo,  who  escaped  punishment  through 
the  fact  that  the  Cuban  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  no  member  of  the  Congress  can  be 
arrested  during  the  sessions  of  that  body,  and 
the  Liberal  party  promptly  caused  "  no 
quorum  **  and  prevented  adjournment. 

POLITICAL    CLEAVAGE    IX    CUBA. 

The  habitual  political  attitude  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuba  may  roughly  be  divided  into  five 
classes,  as  follows:  (A)  A  small  portion 
taking  an  interest  in  politics  for  profit  only, 
and  who  are  in  favor  with  the  existing  gov- 
ernment. (B)  Another  small  portion  who 
take  an  interest  in  politics  for  the  same  rea- 
son, who  are  out  with  the  existing  govern- 
ment and  are  consequently  affiliated  with 
the  opposition  part}',  the  Liberals.  (C)  A 
very  large,  ignorant  population,  composed  of 
the  field  laborers  and  small  farmers,  mostly 
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native  Cuban,  of  partly  African  descent*  who 
care  lirrle  for  public  questions  and  policies 
and  who,  in  the  last  pf^litical  division,  were 
attracted   more   to  Gomez   than    to  Pal  ma. 

(D)  A  very  considerable  number  of  small 
merchants,  tradesmen  and  regular  employees, 
who  favor  annexation  to  the  United  States 
from  the  rather  indefinite  belief  that  their 
material  advantages  would  be  increased,  and 
who,  probably  I  voted  larj^ely  for  the  Mod- 
erate ticket  as  being  the  more  conservative. 

(E)  The  hea^-j^  Cohan  commercial  interests, 
really  pro-American  In  sentiment,  for 
economic  reasons,  but  taking  little  or  no  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  politics  of  the  island.  It 
is  among  this  class  that  the  ablest  men  of 
Cuba  are  to  be  found,  and  it  is  from  this 
class  that  President  Pal  ma  desired  to  draw 
his  cabinet.  The  unwillini:ness  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  class  as  a  rule,  to  annoy 
themselves  with  the  somewhat  hectic  attitude 
of  the  politicians,  is  responsible  for  the  low 
quali^*  of  the  cabinet  officers  of  the  Palma 
administration.  To  this  there  have  been  ex- 
ceptions, but  they  are  few. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  present  revolution 
is  simply  an  armed  conflict  between  the  first 
U\o  of  these  classes*  Any  continued  disturb* 
ance  leading  to  the  cessation  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity and  continued  idleness  would  naturally 
involve  the  third  class,  w^hile  the  influence  of 


the  fifth  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
thrown  strongly  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
quietude,  although  not  necessarily  favoring 
either  side  of  the  controversy.  If  there  is 
one  thing  that  neither  of  the  parties  at  issue 
desires  at  this  time,  it  is  intervention ;  for  it 
is  the  firm  belief  of  both  of  these  parties 
that,  ii  the  United  States  ever  lands  troops 
again  on  Cuban  soil^  the  occupation  will  be 
permanent.  The  revolutionists  are,  appar- 
ently ^  very  desirous  that  President  Roosevelt 
shall  use  his  moral  force  to  persuade  them  to 
be  good  by  indicatin^^,^,  in  a  way  that  will  per- 
mit of  no  refusal,  his  desire  for  a  new  elec- 
tion, which  is  the  sole  object  of  the  revoiu- 
tion.  They  look  upon  his  power  as  a  peace- 
maker, because  of  his  previous  successes  in 
that  direction,  as  supreme,  and  it  Is  the  dis- 
tinctly Cuban  and  ingenious  method  of  in- 
trigue to  create  a  situation  and  then  suji^est 
ihe  solution  which  will  gain  for  them  what 
they  desire. 

The  Piatt  Amendment,  which  h  at  once 
a  bugaboo  and  a  source  of  strength  to  Cubaj 
consists  of  eight  articles,  as  an  appendix  to 
the  Cuban  Constitution,  and  the  provisions 
of  which  are  embodied  in  a  permanent  treaty 
with  the  United  States*  Article  third  is  the 
one  that  provides  for  intenTntion  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  and  it  reads  as  follon^; 

Art.  in.     That  the  Government  of  Cuba  coti- 
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•ients  that  the  I'liited 
States  may  exercise  the 
right  to  intervene  for 
the  preservation  of  Cu- 
ban independence,  the 
maintenance  of  a  gov- 
ernment adequate  for 
the  protection  of  life, 
property,  and  individ- 
ual liberty,  and  for  dis- 
charging the  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to 
Cuba  impo<ied  by  tlie 
treaty  of  Paris  on  the 
Ignited  States,  now  to 
he  assumed  and  under- 
taken by  the  CJovern- 
ment  of  Cuba. 

FORKIC.N     CAPITAL 
1  WEST  El). 

It  Is  this  amend- 
ment that  is  depended 
upon  to  protect  not 
only  the  American 
capital,  but  that  of 
Europe  now  in  Cuba. 
Previous  to  the  war 
with  Spain,  the  total 
amount  of  American 
capital  in  the  island 
was  estimated  at 
about  $50,CHX>,ooo. 
During  the  interven- 
tion period  and  up  to 
1903,  this  had  in- 
creased, according  to 
figures  made  by  Con- 

suI-General  Steinhart,  at  Havana,  to  $100,-  and  of  operation  of  the  rcciprcx'ity  treaty, 
000,000,  but  in  that  estimate  he  omitted  ccr-  has  shown  itself  in  the  island's  commerce, 
tain  very  important  interests.  Taking  Mr.  In  1905,  her  imports  amounted  to  $94,806,- 
Steinhart's  estimate  and  adding  to  it  well-  6s5>  and  her  exports  to  $110,167,485,  which 
authentioited  estimates,  it  would  appear  that  is  just  about  ux>  per  cent,  increase  since  the 
to-day  the  total  investment  of  American  capl-  close  of  the  war.  Of  these  imports,  nearly 
tal  in  Cuba  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $165,-  one-half  came  from  this  country,  and  of  her 
000,000^  although  certain  other  estimates  exports,  $9^,330,475  went  to  the  United 
place  it  at  lower  figures.     The   following:    States.     With  all  the  grafting  that  has  been 
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table  will  indicate  the  growth: 

1903.  loor,. 
fOOBSoMIfatfal  Btelnluirdt's  eBtimato.) 

ftqgar  ^0m^/Omm |25.00o.ooo  |:{(i.o(H).oot) 

TMuflvBSSdteetDrlM.  45.000.00o  -iri.ooo.ooo 

Fruit   IpfiK..*.'^ S.500.0(M>  O.ooo.immi 

uiafMTMpwty. 5.000.000  r>.(M  10.000 

CabaTk-STOB.  two  other 

B.   B.^. « 12.000.000  24.000.000 

Stmt  lallinm 8,000,000  I5.ooo.ooo 

other  nal  smtt  and  com- 

1.500,01H)  .'i.OOOMMK) 

4  r>oo.oi»o 

30.<K>0.(>0fl 


Cittlo 


Totals $100,000,000  llG4.500.00o 

The   immense  accelcrative    force   of   this 
amount  of  capital  being  poured  into  Cuba, 


j^oinjj;  on,  Cuba  has  been  able  to  pile  up  a 
surplus  of  about  $29,cxx),ooo,  and  her  ma- 
terial improvement  is  well  indicated  by  a 
comparison  of  the  budj^cts  under  Spanish 
rule  and  under  self-j::overnment.  From  1888 
to  1893,  the  averajie  budj2;et  was  $24,000,- 
000,  of  which  $1  i.ooc),(XX>  went  for  interest 
on  a  public  debt,  $b,cH>:),cxx)  to  the  Spanish 
army,  $i,0(X),0(Xi  to  the  Spanish  navy,  per- 
haps $i,ooo,oo(^  to  Spanish  jrraft  and  a  half 
million  to  the  Church.  The  budget  for  1905 
and  i()o6  was  $25,370,512,  an  increase  of 
S2o,ooo,(XX)  actually  for  Cuba,  but  out  of 
which  there  has  been  plentiful  graft. 
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Since  then  there  has  likewise  been  a 
very  heavy  immigration  m  Cuba,  of  which 
the  great  bulk  has  been  Spanish,  but  tlie 
figures  show  about  six  thousand  American 
settlers.  These  are  scattered  widely  througli- 
out  Cuba,  and  it  has  been  possible  for  me 
to  locate  twenty-eight  colonies^  of  greater  or 
less  size,  which  may  be  considered  as  Amer- 
ican. This  docs  not,  however^  include  the 
number  of  non-resident  Amencnn  owners  of 
Cuban  land,  which  probably  will  reach  the 
number  of  fifteen  thousand,  and  their  hold* 
ings  will  agairegate  probably  four  and  a  half 
million  acre>.  The  Cuba  Company  alone 
owns  a  matter  of  a  half  million  acres,  an  J 
the  Chaparra  Sugar  Company  owns  or  con- 
trols, in  one  tract,  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  acres.  About  25  per 
cent,  of  the  sug:tr  produced  in  Cuba  is  by 
American  corporations,  and  projected  enter- 
prises will  increase  this  largely  if  not  checked 
by  the  present  disturbance.  The  greater  part 
of  the  fruit  cultivation  of  Cuba  is  American 
because  of  the  particularly  favorable  situa- 
tion of  Cuba  for  the  growing  and  transporta* 
tion  of  citrus  fruits  to  our  Atlantic  coast. 
Practically  all  of  the  railroad  transporta- 
tion east  of  Sartta  Clara  is  American,  and 
this,  with  its  connections  with  the  older  lines 
nearer  Havana,  forms  the  trunk  line  service 
that  has  made  interior  development  possible- 
Negotiations  had  practically  been  completed 
which  would  make  a  through  service  to  Ha- 
vana from  Santiago,  all  American.  All  of  the 
electric  street  service  in  and  about  Havana  is 
American*  and  American  enterprise  has  fur- 
ther gone  heavily  into  banking,  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Co,,  of  New  York,  and  the  National  City 
Bank,  ^rc  responsible  for  the  establishment 


of  the  new  Banco  de  la  Habana^  with  an 

authorized  capital  of  $5,000,000,  one-half  of 
which  is  already  paid  in  and  which  is  equally 
divided  between  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Cuba,  and,  aside  from 
this,  about  $4,000,000  of  American  money 
are  otherwise  thus  employed.  All  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  municipal  bond  issues  have 
largely  been  taken  in  New  York,  the  $3S»- 
fXX>,ooo  5  per  cent,  bond  issue  having  been 
taken  by  Speyers,  and  these,  so  good  has  been 
Cuba's  credit,  have  been  in  active  demand 
at  $105  up  to  the  present  time. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  present  situa- 
tion is  that  American  investors  are  unwit- 
tingly responsible,  10  some  extent,  for  the 
outbreak  of  revolutionary  sentiment  at  this 
time.  So  long  as  Cuba  was  prosperous  and 
the  Army  of  Liberation  still  unpaid,  the 
mere  fact  that  a  great  number  of  Cubans  all 
over  the  island  were  awaiting  payment  of 
their  claims  for  war  service  was  an  excellent 
check  upon  any  ebullition  of  a  warlike  spirit 
x-i'hich  would  weaken  the  paying  power  of 
the  government.  Led  thereto  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  large  profit,  American  investor^^ 
a>  well  as  Cubans,  have  discounted  these 
claims,  so  that  the  veterans  of  the  war  no 
longer  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  war  vouchers,  and  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  join  another  Army  of  Liberation, 
which,  if  successful,  will  provide  them  with 
a  new  crop  of  war  claims.  In  the  meantime, 
the  American  purchasers  of  these  claims^  at 
figures  showing  as  much  as  too  per  cent,  to 
2(X>  per  cent,  profit,  are  awainng  the  payment 
of  the  balance  of  their  money  which  now 
lies  in  the  Cuban  Treasury,  and  is  being  used 
to  suppress  the  revolution* 


tl  A  V  A  a  A  ri   (iKE  A  T    PKO  M  E  N  A  PE   G  feOU  nU,    THE    MA  I.EC0  N. 
f^bowintf  the  iTOwt]  on  a  Hnntliiy  ftftcration,  Mip  Mofpo  «Q(1  CiitianiiH  Fort  In  the  (3ifltaiiee.> 


THE    COAL-TAR   INDUSTRY    AND    ITS  JUBILEE. 

BY  CHARLES  BASKERVILLE,   PH.D.,  F.C.S. 

Professor  of  chemistry  and  director  of  the    laboratory.  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.) 


IN  1856,  Professor  William  Henry  Perkin,  coke,  which  has  subsequently  become  import- 
then  a  lad  of  eighteen,  inspired  by  the  ant  in  the  smelting  of  iron  ores;  and  tar,  a 
lectures  of  Hofmann,  under  whom  he  was  complicated  mixture,  which  for  many  years 
studying  in  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  was  a  waste  product.  Studies  of  this  tar 
in  London,  prepared  from  a  constituent  of  showed  the  presence  of  many  valuable  sub- 
coal-tar  a  substance  called  "  aniline-purple,"  stances,  among  them  a  limpid,  water-like 
*  mauve,"  or  **  Perkin's  violet."     This  dis-  liquid,    with    a    characteristic    odor,    which 


cover>'  in  the  field 
of  artificial  forma- 
tion of  natural  or- 
ganic compounds 
was  the  forerunner 
of  many  series  of 
remarkable  inven- 
tions and  revela- 
tions of  nature's  se- 
crets, in  the  prose- 
cution of  which  the 
history  of  nations 
has  been  changed 
and  social  orders 
altered. 

On  July  26  and 
27  last,  in  recogni- 
tion of  this  work, 
which  gave  birth  to 
an  industry  of  such 
dimensions  as 
neither  the  discov- 
erer nor  any  man 
of  his  time  could 
have  foreseen, 
prominent  chemists 
and  others  of  Eu- 
rope gathered  to 
pay  homage  to  Sir 
WiUiam    Pcrkin, 

who  was  tardily,  but  deservedly,  knighted  on 
the  ocscasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  jubi- 
lee. The  American  chemists  have  a  similar 
celebration  in  New  York  on  October  6,  when 
Dr.  Perkin  will  be  the  guest  of  honor  and 
receive  a  penooal  token  at  a  banquet  and 
sympoaiiim  on  the  coal-tar  industry. 

PIOFBSSOR  PERKIN's  DISCOVERY. 

When  certain  varieties  of  bituminous  coal 
are  heated  in  a  closed  retort,  three  classes  of 
substances  are  obtained:  gas,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  coal  was,  for  a  time,  so  treated; 


SIR  WILLIAM   PERKIN. 

(DiacoTerer  of  "mauve"  and  founder  of  the  coal- 
tar  color  induatry.  From  a  photograph  taken  by 
tlie  writer  of  thla  article.) 


burns  with  a  sooty 
flame,  called  "  ben- 
zene/' or  benzol. 
This  liquid,  which 
contains  carbon  and 
hydrogen  in  equal 
atomic  numbers, 
must  not"  be  con- 
fused with  our  or- 
dinary "  benzine  " 
used  for  cleaning, 
which  also  contains 
these  same  chemical 
elements,  but  in  dif- 
ferent proportions, 
and  is  obtained  pri- 
marily from  Amer- 
ican petroleum. 
When  benzene  is 
treated  with  con- 
centrated nitric 
acid,  a  liquid  named 
nitro-benzene  is  ob- 
tained. In  turn, 
when  hydrogen  is 
generated  in  the 
nitro-benzene,  it  is 
changed  into  ani- 
line, also  a  liquid. 
In  fact,  aniline  is 
the  benzene  in  which  one  hydrogen  atom  has 
been  replaced  by  what  is  called  a  compound 
radical,  namely,  one  nitrogen  atom  combined 
with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  The  reader  is 
spared  further  technical  discussion,  but  to 
illustrate  to  the  uninitiated,  a  diagram  is 
given  to  show  the  steps: 


Benzene. 
CeH. 


Nitro-benzene. 
CoHb  :  NO2 


Aniline. 
C«H5 :  NHa 


Perkin  oxidized  this  anilin^  by  heating  it 
with  the  proper  chemical  and  obtained  his 
"  mauve,"  which  gave  a  beautiful  fast  color 
to  silk  and  wool.     By  elaboration  of   the 
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mfK\\fA  of  ^pplK^ktiftn,  rrtftf^  wM  alv>  dyed 
aoH  fh»u  in  Knzli^nd  %a^  founded  the  cral- 
far  folor  \nd\i^rry.  'IhU  vtA4  io\\oM,ed 
qu'ukly  hy  fh^  HivY/v^ry  of  furh^in  In  France 
«n/l  m^K^nfa  in  Ci^rmany, 

H^>W    ^FUMA.VV    AVr>    «AN'CF.    flAVfe 
PHOfl7ff/. 

Oimm^rrial  prrKlurtion  i*  vrry  difir.rrnt 
trtmi  the  purrly  vi^nfi/ir  pr^aration  of  an 
lirfirlr,  whn  h  (omtdrr^  not  th^  rmt.  It's  a 
tfitf  ^ayint;  now,  but  iinapprwiatrrl  by  many 
l^ffi^lativr  IkhIiV^  In  our  lanri,  that  a  nation's 
projrrr*^  ami  *iipr#Tna<y  depend  iipf>n  trchni- 
ral  riliiration,  aii  illustrated  by  (ifrmany  and 
tnftre  recently  by  Japan.  By  a  driibrrate  pol- 
icy of  ty«itrmatir  education,  crxiprration  bc- 
fwffn  tbr  trarbrr«i  and  maniifacturrrA,  em- 
ploymrnt  by  tbr  lattrr  of  the  brut  talrnt  and 
prcNliirt  of  tbf  former,  and  other  but  less 
imp<irtMnt  meann,  (iermany  took  the  lead  in 
the  production  of  thew  and  in  the  discovery 
of  many  thousands  oi  other  compounds, 
which  constitute  about  one  hundred  million 
of  dolliirji  of  that  country's  forei^jn  commerce 
at  present.  One  firm  alone  employs  two 
hundred  university-trained  chemists.  Much 
of  their  time  is  Ktven  to  strictly  scientific 
research. 

The  French  soldiers  wear  red  trousers  be- 
cause that  itDvernment  wished  at  one  time  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  the  madder-plant 
in  Southern  France  in  competition  with  arti- 
ficial alirarin  (the  madder  color),  made  in 
(terman  factories.  The  latter  prevailed,  and 
fhtise  acres  are  now  vineyards  and  wheat 
fields.  In  (iemmny  not  only  has  indigo,  the 
most  important  of  all  dyes,  been  made  arti- 
ficiNllv,  but  of  a  better  quality  and  cheaper 
than  that  obtained  fmm  the  indij^-plant  in 
India.  Thus,  millions  of  acres  of  land  be- 
came available  Un  the  nmwth  of  food  prod- 
ucts for  (Meat  Britain  and  her  a)lonies.  with 
a  dei'tease  in  the  ctist  of  living  for  a  lanre 
part  t)f  the  iHtpulation  of  this  globe. 

FnM«  this  disctnerv  ar\>se  not  alone  the 
prmiuctiim  %\i  a  myriad  of  dyes  and  a  change 
ot  <KVU|vation  of  nations^  but  the  evolution 
Ims  Ihw  frit  in  widely  divergent  fields, 
Manv  svnthetic  o^nHMurnds  of  meiiicinal 
Nalue*  giHHl  and  bad»  vise^l  and  .ibxisetl.  have 
tHT«  pirj^aitsl  fx^r  the  irlirt  of  pain.  re\luo- 
tion  ot  trxri.  .-tnd  the  pixnluction  K^i  sleep. 

S\iKxt;inxTs  |\xssrssin»:  >:Teai  evpU^sive 
pixH^'tie^  \\A\c  vvme  *in^^  \ise  in  mining,  .ind 
tJwse  MUt^elexs  |v\\ders  .ire  usevl  b\  the 
atmi^x  .in*l  hamV^  ot  all  natuws  in  war  and 
h^  |Mr\>^i>t  it.     SuStaiKYs  with  delicatr  atni 


indelicate  odors  have  been  produced  to  lend 
irzzTince,  to  disinfect  foul  spots,  and  to  ren- 
der infecrion  by  and  propagation  of  disease 
In  sursncal  operations  more  difficult.  Sac- 
charine, about  five  hundred  times  as  sweet 
as  su^ar,  is  the  outcome  of  American  ingenu- 
ity,* but  it  is  manufactured  in  Germany  and 
imp^jrted    for   sweetening  purposes. 

VALUABLE    BY-PRODUCTS- 

At  one  time  in  some  places  people  were 
paid  to  haul  the  waste  tar  away  from  the 
works.  With  the  development  of  the  manu- 
facture of  cheaper  water-gas  and  the  demand 
for  coke  in  metallurgj*.  the  latter  was  made 
by  the  most  extravagant  process,  A  part 
of  the  coal  and  its  gas  and  tarr>'  products 
was  burned  to  heat  the  coal  in  the  common 
beehive  coke-ovens,  and  the  remainder,  a  large 
percentage,  went  to  waste.  In  Germany, 
with  by-product  coke-ovens,  the  coal  is  now 
heated  in  specially  constructed  retorts.  The 
coke,  tar,  and  oils  are  collected,  and  that 
portion  of  the  gas  not  used  for  heating  the 
retorts  is  applied  to  lighting  or  other  pur- 
pose%.  One*  of  the  products  obtained  is  am- 
monium sulphate,  a  valuable  fertilizer.  Ni- 
trogen, a  constituent  of  this  compound,  is  the 
most  expensive  of  all  the  chemical  elements 
essential  for  plant  growth,  and  is  that  fer- 
tilizer which  causes  agronomists  the  most 
serious  worry  as  to  future  supply.  There 
are  comparatively  few  of  these  ovens  in  the 
United  States  at  present.  One  needs  but  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  miles  of  smoking  bee- 
hive ovens  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
and  Alabama,  where  not  only  this  valuable 
fertilizer  but  the  tar  oils,  with  the  tremen- 
dous energy  produced  in  the  burning,  are 
wasted,  to  stand  in  amazement  at  the  sinful 
waste  taking  place  in  our  count rj*.  The  su- 
perabundance of  our  natural  resources,  utfl- 
ized  by  excellent  mechanical,  but  not  chemi- 
cal, engineering  has  been  the  cause  of  our 
success  in  spite  of  such  prodigality.  Some 
a^nception  of  this  may  be  possible  when  it  » 
known  that  the  Fnck  Coke  Compaun*.  a 
branch  of  the  United  States  Steel  Conxn»- 
tion.  proiluces  and  deli\*ers  to  the  iron  fur- 
naces over  one  million  tons  of  coke 
thirty  da>-s. 

A  product  of  an  allied  industry  ts  qn 
the  cheaper  production  of  which  has  hrt 
aKnit  larger  yields  of  the  \*rilow  metaL  the 
enriching  nations,  and  has  settled  icr  Ae 
time  a  problem  which  sundered  one  «t  Ar 
great  p«'^l:ncal  tarries  of  our  countnr. 


KM  at  Jcftfis  B^ 


CHILE  AND   PERU:    THE    RIVAL  REPUBLICS  OF 

THE  SOUTH. 

BY  G.  M.  L.  BROWN   AND  FRANKLIN  ADAMS. 


r^  F  all  the  republics  of  Latin-America,  * 
none,  perhaps,  are  more  widely  known 
or  have  more  frequently — one  might  say 
more  persistently — startled  us  than  have 
Chile  and  Peru.  The  latter,  famous  alike 
for  her  prehistoric  civilization  and  for  the 
splendors  of  the  vice-regal  court  at  Lima,  has 
experienced  such  a  succession  of  disastrous 
visitations  that  the  impressionable  historian 
might  almost  seem  warranted  in  ascribing 
her  misfortunes  to 
the  curse  of  the 
mart>Ted  Incas. 

There  was  the 
long  conflict  with 
Spain,  who  made 
her  last  stand  upon 
the  continent  at  the 
fortress  of  Callao ; 
there  was  her  crush- 
ing defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Chile,  and 
the  sacking  of  Lima ; 
there  was  her  spec- 
tacular bankruptcj 
and  subsequent  com- 
promise with  the 
British  cfcditors  by 
the  surrender  of  her 
entire  railway  sys- 
tem, the  most  re- 
markable, and  at 
that  time  credited 
with  being  the  most 
unprofitable,  on 
earth.  And  first, 
last,  4nd  always 
there  have  been 
earthquakes,-  several 
of  which  have  over- 
whelmed the  capital 
and  numerous  in- 
land towns,  and  destroyed,  or  inundated,  the 
ports  of  Callao  and  Arica,  and  the  neighbor- 
ing settlements  upon  the  coast. 

Chile,  likewise,  has  had  a  most  sensational 
history,  beginning  with  the  conflict  between 
the  early  Spanish  colonists  and  the  indomit- 
able Araucanians,  a  conflict  which  continued, 
with  varying  fortunes,  for  three  centuries 
and  a   half.      Here,   also,   were   witnessed 


SENOR  DON   PEDRO    MONTT, 
(Innugurated  as  President  of  Chile  on  the  18tb  of 
last  mouth.     SeQor  Montt    was  Chilean  Minister  to 
the  United  States  In  1892.) 


many  bloody  battles  in  the  struggle  with  the 
mother  country,  and  in  1866,  as  if  to  offset 
her  triumph,  came  the  second  clash  with 
Spain,  and  the  disastrous  bombardment  of 
Valparaiso.  Earthquakes,  as  well,  have 
added  to  her  misfortunes,  notably  the  de- 
struction of  Talcahuano,  the  port  of  Con- 
cepcion,  in  1744,  and  of  Concepcion  itself, 
nearly  a  century  later;  while  the  recent  ca- 
lamity, grossly  exaggerated,  In  all  proba- 
bilit>%  though  it  has 
been,  will  unques- 
tionably react  upon 
immigration  and 
foreign  investments, 
and  thus  result  in 
an  indirect  loss, 
greater,  perhaps, 
than  the  actual  de- 
struction of  prop- 
erty and  disorgani- 
zation of  trade.    . 

Of  civil  strife  and 
political  embroil- 
ments, Peru  has  had 
her  full  quota;  and 
Chile,  although  her 
governments  have 
been  exceptionally 
stable,  experienced 
in  the  fiercely  con- 
tested Balmaceda 
Revolution  of  1891 
a  loss,  both  of  blood 
and  of  national  pres- 
tige, entirely  dispro- 
portionate to  the 
number  of  comba- 
tants or  to  the 
length  of  the  con- 
flict. These  events, 
moreover,  gave 


rise 
to  Chile's  ill-feeling  toward  the  United  S  ates, 
which  culminated  in  the  famous  Baltimore 
incident,  and  have  prevented  cordial  relations 
between  the  two  countries  until  this  day. 

Comrades  in  misfortune,  as  they  have  fre- 
quently been  in  the  past,  bound  by  the  triple 
tie  of  a  common  civilization,  language  and 
religion;  neighbors,  moreover,  whose  inter- 
ests were  reciprocal  rather  than  competitive, 
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and  bctu'ccn  whom  nothing  more  serious 
than  a  friendly  rivalry-  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, these  sister  repubh'cs  have  developed 
a  feud  unique  among  the  nations  of  the  New 
World,  and  comparable,  in  many  respects, 
to  the  deep-rwjted  enmity  between  France 
and  (jcrmany. 

The  comparison,  indeed,  is  by  no  means 
superficial.  In  the  war  of  1879-83,  in  which 
Chile  attacked,  and  defeated,  both  Bolivia 
and  Peru,  we  find,  as  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  that  the  victorious  nation  possessed  an 
efficient,  well-equipped  army;  that  she  had 
careful k  planned  the  entire  campaign,  and 
had  even  determined  beforehand  the  approx- 
imate terms  of  peace,  viz. :  the  acquisition  of 
Antofagasta  and  the  contiguous  Peruvian  de- 
partments of  Tarapaca  and  Tacna.  Peru, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  unprepared,  her  army 
ill-equipped  for  a  lengthy  campaign,  and  her 
little  njivy  entirely  outclassed ;  and  stub- 
bornly though  she  fought,  first  to  aid  her 
ally,  then  to  save  her  own  territory,  and  fin- 
ally in  defence  of  her  proud  capital,  like 
France,  she  had  at  last  to  submit  to  the 
inevitable  and  sue  for  peace.  When  the  na- 
tional flag  again  floated  over  Lima  and  upon 
the  fortifications  of  Callao,  Peru  was  hum- 
bled,   her    chief   city    pillaged,    her    richest 


provinces  lost,  and  her  dispirited  populace 
left,  like  the  French,  to  begin  the  task  of  re- 
construction, and  vow  vengeance  upon  their 
despoilers. 

NITRATE,    THE    BONE    OF    CONTENTION. 

When  we  seek  for  the  cause  of  this  de- 
plorable struggle,  however,  our  analog}'  en- 
tirely fails.  Unlike  the  complicated  situation 
that  ended  in  the  humiliation  of  her  Euro- 
pean prototype,  Peru's  disaster  was  simply 
the  outcome  of  the  world's  increasing  de- 
mand for  nitrate  of  soda,  or  saltpeter,  of 
which  she,  and  her  ally,  Bolivia,  possessed 
deposits  of  almost  fabulous  value.  It  was 
the  old  story  of  the  exiK)liation  of  the  weak 
by  the  strong:  Peru  and  Bolivia  possessed. 
Chile  coveted. 

The  trouble  began,  to  be  sure,  in  the  in- 
definite boundary  line  between  Bolivia's 
maritime  province  and  northern  Chile, 
which,  like  so  man\»  frontier  questions,  such 
as  the  Canadian-Alaskan  boundary  or  the 
disputed  region  between  V^enezuela  and  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  was  unwisely  left  to  the  future, 
upon  the  assumption,  apparently,  that  the 
line  could  be  determined  amicably  if  the  ter- 
ritory ever  acquired  sufficient  value  to  war- 
rant  a   formal    treaty.      In   such   cases,  of 


THE    rORT  OF  VALP.VRAISO.   CHILE.    SHOWING    THE    FLOATING    WKKS    AND    PART    OF    THE    SHIPHNG. 
i.VnlparaUo.  like  other  p  >rts  on  thl8  oitast.  has   l>een  sav«Hl  from  the  dwastation  oX  a  tidal  ware  fol- 
lowing M*ismio  distiirban^'os  hy  the  great  depth  of  the  »«\i      To  pi\>fet't  the  shipping  from  northern  stornu 
Una  Ciillean  Goverumeui    riMvntly   approprlateil   |10.(HH>.(KK)   for   harN»r     tmvr<>vemeiiis. ) 
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course,  it  is  always  the  unexpected  that  hap- 
pens: here  the  sequel  falls  little  short  of 
the  miraculous.  The  sun-parched  waste  of 
Tarapaca,  and  the  Bolivian  desert  of  Ata- 
canr.a,  regarded  by  man  as  worthless,  and 
shunned  even  by  the  beasts, — this  miniature 
Sahara,  it  was  discovered,  contained  an  un- 
told wealth  of  nitrate,  a  veritable  "  chemical 
laborator}'  of  the  gods." 

The  value  of  nitrate  as  a  fertilizer  is  said 
first  to  have  been  demonstrated  by  a  Scotch 
resident  of  one  of  the  southern  Peruvian 
coast  towns;  but  it  was  several  decades 
before  Europe  awoke  to  its  superiority  to 
guano,  of  which,  by  a  curious  coincidence, 
Peru  also  possessed  the  greater  part  of  the 
world's  supply.  Peru  and  Bolivia,  however, 
were  slow  to  take  advantage  of  their  new- 
found wealth,  and  it  was  left  to  Chile, 
backed  by  foreign  capital,  to  begin  its  ex- 
ploitation. 

The  result  might  easily  have  been  fore- 
told. Chilean  miners  and  laborers  poured 
into  Bolivian  territory,  commercial  houses  in 
Valparaiso,  many  of  them  English,  secured 
the  most  valuable  concessions,  the  boundary 
line  was  ignored,  Bolivia's  right  to  increase 
the  import  tax  upon  the  mineral  was  denied, 
and  finally,  when  Bolivia  and  Peru,  alarmed 
by  the  aggressiveness  of  their  southern  neigh- 
bor, formed  a  secret  alliance  to  withstand 
all  further  encroachments,  Chile  saw  her  op- 
portunity to  strike  w^hile  her  rivals  were  un- 
prepared for  war,  and  secure  the  whole  re- 
gion for  herself.  It  was  a  restless  race  of 
predominant  European  stock  pitted  against 
a  Icsa  yigonnis  people,  a  repetition,  in  a  meas- 
ure, of  our  own  conflict  with  Mexico,  and 
equally  favorable  to  the  aggressive  nation. 
The  prize«  as  already  mentioned,  consisted 
of  die  entire  nitrate  fields  of  the  two  coun- 
tries as  wdl  as  Peru's  department  of  Tacna. 
whose  fate,  however,  is  still  nominally  un- 
seeded. How  rich  this  prize  has  proved  will 
prcsendjf  be  seen. 

An  explanation  is  here  required.  The 
treaty  of  i883> — ^ratified  in  '  1884,— stipu- 
lated dnt  while  Peru  definitely  ceded  Tara- 
padl  tD  Chile,  she  surrendered  Tacna  (com- 
prising the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica) 
for  ten  years  only,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  a  plebiscite  was  to  be  taken  in  that 
department;  or,  in  other  words,  Tacna  her' 
self  was  to  dedde  to  which  country  she 
should  belong,  the  loser,  however,  to  receive 
$io,ocx>,ooo,  silver,  as  compensation.  Un- 
fortunately, no  exact  agreement  was  entered 
into  as  to  the  conditions  to  govern  this  elec- 


MAP  OF  CHILE  AND  PERU,  SHOWING  THE  DISPUTED 
TERRITORY  OF  TACNA. 
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(Scone  of  a  momorable  battle  in  the  Chllvan-Puru- 
vian  war.) 

tion,  and  as  the  end  of  the  term  drew  near, 
and  Chile's  efforts  to  populate  the  territory 
had  proven  a  failure,  owing:  to  the  increasing 
demand  for  labor,  and  the  hip:h  wages  pre- 
vailing, in  the  nitrate  region,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  she  favored  a  postponement  of 
the  plebiscite.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  has 
never  taken  place,  though  now  thirteen  years 
overdue — for  the  reason,  Chile  declares,  that 
Peru  was  not  prepared  to  carry  out  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  had  the  territory  reverted  to 
her;  for  the  reason,  Peru  declares,  that 
Chile  does  not  intend  to  hold  such  a  plebis- 
cite, or  at  least  not  until  her  citizens  are 
clearly  in-  the  majorit>-.  "  Better  far  for  the 
interests  of  permanent  peace,"  writes  United 
States     Minister     Dawson     ("The    South 


American  Republics,"  Part  II.  New  York, 
1904),  "had  the  fate  of  the  provinces  been 
definitely  determined." 

Tacna,  therefore,  whose  resources  are  com- 
paratively limited,  unless  her  silver  deposits 
should  acquire  importance,  and  not  Tarapaca, 
with  its  incalculable  wealth  of  nitrate,  is  the 
territory  in  dispute,  the  Alsace-Lorraine,  so 
to  speak,  of  this  southern  continent.  Never- 
theless, Tacna  forms  an  admirable  buffer  to 
the  nitrate  provinces,  and  her  "  imposingly 
mountainous  frontier "  is  reported  by  the 
Chilean  military  authorities  to  be  'her 
(Chile's)  natural  defensive  boundary,  a  re- 
port that  the  government  at  Santiago  has 
made  no  effort  to  suppress,  lliis  territor\-, 
moreover,  occupies  an  important  position  as 
an  outlet  to  Bolivia,  and  Chile's  financing 
of  the  Bolivian  railway,  which  is  to  connect 
La  Paz  with  Arica,  the  principal  port  on  the 
disputed  coast,  and  her  recent  entente  cordiale 
with  that  republic,  is  not  without  significance. 

chile's  national  ambitions. 

Many  South  Americans,  indeed,  contend 
that  Chile  has  further  designs  upon  Bolivia, 
and  it  has  been  stated  that  several  years  ago 
she  broached  the  subject  of  its  partition  to 
the  neighboring  republics.  The  ^larques  de 
Rojas  has  mentioned  this  fact  in  his  recent 
work  ("Tiempo  Perdido,"  Paris.  1905), 
and  has  even  invited  the  United  States  to  in- 
tervene in  defence  of  this  unfortunate  repub- 
lic.   Another  writer,  a  Peruvian,  informs  us 
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upon  evident  authority  that  Peru's  sever- 
ance of  diplomatic  relations  with  Ch^le  in 
1 90 1  (restored  early  this  year,  however) 
was  due  to  this  cause,  and  in  proof  of  his  as- 
sertion that  "  Chile's  aim  is  the  control  of 
all  that  is  valuable,  of  all  that  makes  for 
domirrating  power  in  the  Southern  Hemis- 
phere," he  outlines  the 
history  of  her  expan- 
sion as  follows: 

Northern  limit  of 
Chile  under  the  Spanish 
viceroys, — 27  degrees. 
Sou  h  Latitude. 

Northern  limit  of 
Chile  after  the  establish- 
ment of  independence  in 
18/1  through  encroach- 
ments upon  Bolivian  ter- 
ritory, by  reason  of  the 
d'scovery  of  nitrate  de- 
posit  s,* — 24  degrees. 
South  Latitude;  27 
miles  advance.  Claims 
pending  for  territory  as 
tar  as  23  degrees.  South 
Latitude. 

Northern  limit  of 
Chile  in  1874,  under  the 
prctocr»l  drawn  tip  be- 
tween Chile  and  Bolivia, 
— 24  degrees,  South  Lat- 
itude, the  207  miles  ad- 
vance be'ng  finally  and 
definitely  acknowledged. 

Northern  limit  of 
Oiile  in  1883,-18  de- 
grees South-  Latitude; 
advance  along  the  coast 
land,  414  miles. 


CtfOf right,  /«»,  LmferwotMte^  L'ndfrrt^frJ.  .\.  }'. 

SENOR   DON   JOSk   IWRDO. 
(President  or  Peru  since  HM»4.) 


Exaggerated  though 
this  writer's  charge 
may  seem,  viz.,  that 
Chile  aims  to  be  the 
dominant  power  in  South  America,  the  sus- 
picion that  she  contemplates  a  further  ex- 
pansion is  by  no  means  confined  to  Lima,  and 
Peru's  fadings  upon  the  desertion  of  her  ally 
can  tmHy  be  imagined. 

If  Chik's  understanding  with  Bolivia, 
therefore,  seems  unnatural,  her  commercial 
and  defensive  alliance  with  Ecuador  is  clearly 
advantagieous  to  both  countries,  since  Ecua- 
dor is. protected  against  any  encroachments 
on  the  part  of  Peru,  while  Chile  thereby 
preventt  her  rival  from  embarking  upon  a 
career  of  expansion  toward  the  north, 
which,  indeed, — ^unless  a  share  of  Bolivia 
should  fall  to  her,  in  the  event  of  that  coun- 
try's partition, — ^would  seem  Peru's  only 
outlet. 

•  Tbla  writer  Is  erldently  In  error  in  ascrlblnfc 
Chile*!  motive  ■(  that  tins  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  Taloe  of  nitrate. 


However  one  may  regard  Chile's  broader 
policy,  her  lukewarm  attitude  toward  arbi- 
tration as  applied  to  Tacna  has  long  been 
apparent,  in  contrast  to  her  former  acquies- 
cence to  that  principle  in  the  boundary  dis- 
pute with  Argentina, — a  stronger  nation,  by 
the  way,  than  Peru, — yet  Chile  and  Peru 
were  both  represented 
at  the  recent  Pan- 
American  Conference, 
and  presumably'  were 
influenced  by  the  spirit 
of  good- will  that  there 
prevailed.  It  is  not 
impossible,  therefore, 
that  Tacna  may  yet 
reach  The  Hague. 

ECONOMIC    RESOURCES 

AND      PROBLEMS 

OF     PERU. 

leaving  their  terri- 
torial problems,  which 
can  at  best  be  but  im- 
perfectly presented,  let 
us  now  briefly  describe 
this  New  World 
France  and  Germany, 
reviewing  their  re- 
sources, their  indus- 
trial and  commercial 
development  and  the 
purely  internal,  or  na- 
tional, conditions  that 
prevail. 

Peru,  without  the 
disputed  provinces,  is 
still  more  than  double 
tht  size  of  her  rival. 
Indeed,  the  northeastern  department  of 
Loreto,  alone,  almost  equals  the  area  of 
Chile,  and  actually  exceeds  that  of 
Austria-Hungary  by  40,000  square  miles. 
This,  of  course,  is  her  largest  territorial  di- 
vision, and  bears  a  ratio  to  the  coast  depart- 
ments similar  to  that  of  Texas  to  the  New 
England  States.  Comparing  Peru,  as  a 
whole,  with  Texas,  we  find  the  ratio  about 
five  to  two;  but  the  latter,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, has  itself  a  larger  area  than 
many  countries  of  Europe,  so  that  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  Peru  equals  the  com- 
bined area  of  France,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungar>'  and  Greece.  This  comparison, 
however,  is  based  upon  the  statistics  fur- 
nished by  the  Lima  Geographical  Society, 
viz.:  68.^143  square  miles,  which,  although 
generally  accepted  abroad,  includes  portions 
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(The  "Caliche/*  (»r  natural  rock,  is  subjected  to  a  t>olllng  process  and  the 
pure  nitrate.  Iodine  and  other  by-products  extracted.) 


of  the  territories  in  dispute  with  Ecuador, 
Brazil  and  Bolivia. 

Situated  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  tropics, 
and  regarded  popularly  as  a  distinctly  tropi- 
cal countr)',  Peru  has  such  a  peculiar  con- 
figuration that  every  known  climate  is  found 
within  her  borders,  from  the  Arctic  blasts 
that  sweep  across  her  snow-capped  peaks  to 
the  miasmic  vapors  of  the  Amazonian  jungle. 
This  is  due  to  the  stupendous  double  range 
of  the  Andes  which,  passing  southward,  be- 
comes a  triple  chain 
and  encloses  first  the 
temperate  highlands 
known  as  the  Sierra, 
and  to  the  west  of 
this,  and  at  a  much 
greater  altitude,  the 
bleak  plateau,  or 
Puna,  which  shares 
with  Tibet  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the 
highest  inhabited  re- 
gion upon  earth. 

Eastward  of  the 
mountains  lies  Peru's 
section  of  the  Ama- 
zonian basin,  the 
Montana,  or  forest 
lands,  unique  from 
the  fact  that  it  alone 
possesses  a  full  trop- 
ical climate.  Wa- 
tered copiously  by  the 
continuous  southeast- 


ern trade  winds, 
which  lose  their  mois- 
ture in  passing  the 
frigid  summits  of  the 
Andes,  this  region 
may  be  said  to  receive 
many  times  its  share 
of  rainfall  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Puna  and 
Sierra  and  to  the  total 
deprivation  of  the 
>/V^stern  coastland. 
The  Zona  Seca,  or 
dry  belt,  which  ex- 
tends the  entire  length 
of  the  coast,  fnd 
might  be  supposed  to 
have  a  climate  similar 
to  corresponding  lati- 
tudes upon  the  Atlan- 
•  tic,  is  so  modified  by 
the  cool  Humboldt 
current  and  the  com- 
bined effect  of  the  dr>'  trade  winds  and 
the  reflex  breezes  from  the  Pacific,  ttiat 
it  is  neither  distinctly  tropical  in  climate  nor 
in  aspect. 

This  rainless  belt,  as  is  well  known,  also 
extends  more  than  a  third  of  .the  length  of 
Chile;  but  the  Peruvian  desert,  unlike  the 
Chilean,  is  fortunately  traversed  by  numer- 
ous streams  whose  fertile  valleys,  restricted 
though  they  are,  and  subject  to  an  annual 
drought,  yield   no  slight   proportion   of  the 
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nation's  agricultural  products.  The  north- 
ern coast,  indeed,  is  noted  for  its  cotton,  rice 
and  coffee,  but  particularly  for  its  sugar,  and 
here,  as  in  the  sugar-cane  district  of  Brazil, 
the  African  slave  was  first  introduced  by  the 
early  colonists  to  supplement  the  Indian 
labor  upon  the  estates.  Chinese  coolies,  also, 
have  flocked  into  this  region  and  helped  to 
solve  the  labor  problem  rendered  critical  in 
1861  by  the  liberation  of  the  slaves,  and 
again,  twenty  years  later,  by  the  serious  loss 
of  life  sustained  in  the  war  with  Chile. 

Cotton,  it  may  be  noted,  is  indigenous  to 
Peru,  and  while  several  foreign  varieties 
have  been  introduced,  the  native  tree — for 
such  it  may  be  called — ^yields  the  most  valu- 
able product,  a  brown  fibre,  used  by  the  pre- 
historic housewife,  as  it  is  by  the  peasants 
to-day,  in  their  domestic  weaving.  Cot- 
ton, indeed,  is  regarded  as  one  of  Peru's 
most  valuable  resources,  yet  while  several 
mills  have  been  established  and  an  export 
trade  begun  in  the  raw  product,  the 
toti»l   crop    is  approximately   but   two   per 


cent,   of   that  of   the   State   of   Mississippi. 

Equally  promising,  though  as  yet  but  in 
its  infancy,  is  the  wine  industry.  Introduced 
by  the  early  Spaniards,  the  vine  has  adapted 
itself  to  many  of  the  southern  coast  valleys, 
which  have  acquired  more  than  a  local  fame 
for  their  wines  and  brandies.  Tropical  and 
subtropical  fruits  also  flourish  in  the  coast 
region,  but  the  necessity  of  irrigation  restricts 
the  supply,  so  that  one  notices  the  con- 
trast between  even  the  most  productive  es- 
tates and  the  luxuriant  natural  vegetation  of 
the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil. 

The  Sierra,  which  is  favored  alike  by  a 
temperate  climate  and  a  moderate  rainfall,  is 
adapted  to  sheep  raising  and  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cereals,  particularly  wheat,  which 
was  accidentally  introduced  by  the  Spaniards 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  maize,  includ- 
ing several  indigenous  varieties.  At  a  still 
higher  elevation,  though  protected  by  the  sur- 
rounding ranges,  lies  Cuzco,  the  center  of 
the  famous  Inca  empire:  and  in  the  aque- 
ducts and  agricultural  terraces  of  its  moun-* 
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laria  doubtless  is  prevalent ;  but  with  the  for- 
ests cleared  away  and  with  the  comforts  of 
civilization,  the  conditions  would  be  much 
improved.  The  altitude  is  some  2,000  feet 
above  sea-level  and  the  heat  by  no  means 
extreme.  During  our  journey  on  the  rivers 
the  highest  temperature  recorded  was  96° 
F.,  aqd  a  temperature  above  90°  was  ex- 
tremely rare.  One  hesitates  even  in  im- 
agination to  picture  what  manifold  indus- 
tries may  be  found  among  these  foothills  in 
coming  centuries,  and  what  millions  of  pros- 
perous dwellers  may  be  clustered  on  the 
plains  at  their  feet." 

Mauiy  of  the  rivers  in  the  Montana,  es- 
pecially the  tributaries  of  the  Madre  de  Dios, 
possess  rich  deposits  of  alluvial  gold,  which 
has  been  worked  spasmodically  from  prehis- 
toric times;  but  through  the  enterprise  of  the 
English  .and  Americans,  the  era  of  gold  dredg- 
ing may  now  be  said  to  have  be6:un.  Gold- 
bearing  quarts,  also,  is  being  profitably  mined 
upon  the  eastern  escarpments  of  the  Andes, 
but  the  older  mines  of  the  Sierra  have  not, 
as  yet,  been  modernized,  and  many  valuable 
properties  are  only  awaiting  the  advent  of 
nordiern  capital  and  methods. 


Silver  mining,  which  was  at  one  time 
Peru's  chief  source  of  wealth,  has  fallen  to 
a  rather  low  ebb,  partly  due  to  the  deprecia- 
tion of  this  metal  and  partly  to  the  lack  of 
cheap  transportation.  The  mining  of  cop- 
per, on  the  other  hand,  has  only  recently  at- 
tracted capital,  but  so  bright  is  the  outlook 
in  this  field  that  an  American  company  is  in- 
vesting an  aggregate  of  $10,000,000  in  the 
development  oip  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  property 
(formerly  famous  for  its  silver),  including 
a  branch  railway  seventy  miles  in  length. 

Peru's  mineral  wealth  is  unquestionably 
her  chief  asset,  as  the  foreign  investor  seems 
well  aware,  and,  at  the  present  rate  of  de- 
velopment, will  soon  have  an  enormous  out- 
put. Besides  copper  and  the  precious  metals, 
practically  every  known  mineral  is  to  be 
found,  of  which  the  deposits  of  coal  in  the 
Sierra  and  petroleum  upon  the  northern 
coast  seem  specially  promising.*  Inexhausti- 
ble deposits  of  salt  also  exist,  and  although 
this  is  made  a  government  monopoly  as  in 
Venezuela,  the  attitude  of  the  government 


•  Word  Iins  just  l>pen  »-or»p|vi>(l  that  an  American 
has  beeu  siuc<>KHfiil  in  striking  oil  near  the  Peruvian 
shure  of  I.cko  Titicaca. 
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KEVIEV/    OF    CAVALRY    IN    LIMA's    PRINCIPAL    PLAZA. 
(This  historic  plaza  dates  from  the  time  of  IMzarro,  whose  remains  still  rest  in  the  cathedraL) 


toward  mining  in  general  is  decidedly 
liberal. 

The  railroads  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. Constructed  largely  by  Henry 
Meiggs,  the  remarkable  engineering  genius 
who  went  from  California  and  embarked 
Peru  upon  an  enterprise  that  might  have 
taxed  a  nation  thrice  her  size,  the  entire 
system  was  finally  leased  by  the  government, 
along  with  the  guano  of  the  Chincha  Is- 
lands* to  the  Peruvian  Corporation,  repre- 
senting the  British  creditors,  who  are  at 
present  operating  the  various  lines.  The  gov- 
ernment, however,  does  not  consider  itself 
debarred  from  constructing  additional  lines, 
and  the  President  has  lately  recommended 
that  $15,000,000  be  borrowed  for  such  en- 
terprises. Peru's  resources  and  her  immi- 
gration policy  certainly  demand  a  more  ex- 
tensive system. 

The  population  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  three  to  five  millions,  but  the  former 
figure  is  probably  more  nearly  correct.  Half 
of  the  inhabitants,  moreover,  are  ^f  aborigi- 

*  It  »honId  he  home  In  mind  that  Chile  had  al- 
ready r«^<«e»vcd  a  lar^e  jn*ant  of  guano  In  J§83  m 
part  of  the  terms  of  peact. 


nal  stock,  which,  with  the  large  mestizo  class, 
the  negroes,  and  the  zambos,  leaves  but  a 
small  minority  of  pure  Spanish  descent 
Hence  the  government's  desire  for  European 
colonists. 

Peru  has  few  cities  of  importance,  and 
even  her  picturesque  capital  claims  a  popula- 
tion of  but  125,000.  Nevertheless,  Lima 
shows  many  signs  of  progress;  witness  her 
ihirt}'^  miles  of  street  railways,  operated  by 
electricity,  which,  in  turn,  is  generated  by 
the  water  power  of  the  Sierra.  This  railway 
company,  by  the  way,  has  adopted  a  unique 
method  of  preventing  peculation  by  their  em- 
ployees, viz.:  a  lottery  feature,  a  ticket  for 
which  is  presented  to  each  passenger  in  re- 
ceipt for  his  fare.  This  certainly  suggeits 
American  enterprise,  if  the  method  does  not 
wholly  meet  with  our  approbation,  while 
even  the  management  of  the  gigantic  bull 
ring,  which  dates  from  early  colonial  dajfi, 
has  so  far  progressed  as  to  eliminate  die 
sacrifice  of  horses. 

Lima  can  boast  of  a  number  of  historic 
institutions,  including  her  famous  University 
of  San  Marcos,  the  first  in  the  New  World. 
^nd  is  justly  proud  of  the  culture  of  her  a|H 
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per  dasses.  Arcquipa»  the  second  city  in  pap- 
ulanon.  vies  with  her  in  this  respect,  and  en- 
joys* more<>ver»  such  a  deh^ghttul  climate  and 
siruation  that  it  is  regardecl  by  travelers  as 
line  of  the  most  attractive  spots  upon  the  con- 
tineiit,  Arequtp;,  is  reached  by  the  Peruvian 
Southern  Railway,  which  connects  Mollendo^ 
Peru's  chief  southern  port,  with  Lake  Titi- 
caca  and  the  cities  of  the  high  plateau,  Pnyta, 
another  port,  in  the  extreme  norths  is  the  out- 
let of  the  famous  Piura  valley  and  is  noted 
for  its  shipments  of  Panama  hats,  Callao, 
of  course^  from  its  central  location  and  e^* 
eel  tent  harlwjr,  is  the  principal  port,  and  dis- 
tributes the  greater  part  c*f  the  cauntr>''s  im- 
ports. 

Peru*s  entire  trade*  import  and  export, 
seems  very  meagre  to  the  average  American, 
since  it  aggregates  only  $40,000^)00:  hut 
one  must  remember  hmv  crippled  the  nation 
has  been  since  her  disastrous  war  and  that 
her  richest  regions  have  heretofore  been  all 
but  inacces&ihle.  That  a  more  prosperous 
cjra  is  at  hand  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

The  government*  though  by  no  means  free 
from  the  drawbacks  so  common  to  Spanish- 
.Ajnerican  pohtics,  is  unquestionably  actu- 
ated by  patriotic  motives,  and  President 
Pardo,  like  his  illustrious  father,  who  occu- 
pied the  pr^idency  xhiny  years  ago,  and  did 
much  to  eradicate  the  evils  of  militarism 
from  the  civil  servicej  is  a  true  friend  of  edu- 
cation and  progress*  a  strong  factor  in  the 
growing  stabilit>'  of  the  nation.  Peru  un- 
doubtedly anticipates  a  rapid  development  of 
her  many  resourcesi  and*  recognistini^  the  in- 
creased prosperity^  that  will  result  from  the 
Panama  Canal,  appreciates  the  service  that 
liur  nation  is  rendering  her  in  completing  this 


THt  PASfOUS  PASS  Of  tTSPALLATA,  BETWEEN  CHILE 
AND   AltGEKTtKA. 


A   BREAD  CARHIElt    IN   VALPAnAI50. 

great  work.  Nor  is  she  ungrateful  to  Min- 
ister Dudley*  who  has  done  so  much  to  pro- 
mcJte  cordial  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  to  stinuihite  the  investment  of 
American  capital  in  the  mines  and  railways. 

CHILE:    THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

Chile,  on  the  contrar>\  awaits  the  opening  of 
the  canal  and  the  advent  of  American  capital 
upon  the  west  coast  with  dubious  enthusiasm. 
That  the  canal  will  facilitate  trade  with  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  of  the  United  States 
is  unqtiestionable,  since  the  saving  over  the 
old  route  by  the  Strait  of  Magellan  is  nearly^ 
4,0(X>  miles  between  Valparaiso  and  New" 
York:  hut  this  trade^  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  is  comparatively  unimportant.  In- 
deed, her  entire  trade  with  this  country,  In- 
cluding that  with  our  Pacific  ports,  which 
will  be  unaffected  by  the  canal »  is  but  one* 
ninth,*  approximately,  of  her  total  com- 
merce. To  what  extent  the  remaining  eight- 
ninths  will  be  affected  is  an  open  question, 
since  the  bulk  of  her  imports  enter  Valpa- 
raiso, which  would  gain  but  1,700  miles  to 
Liverpool  by  wny  of  Panama,  and  while  the 
corresponding  gain  to  the  nitrate  port  of 
Iquique  would  be  2,700  miles,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain,  until  the  canal  dues  arc  fixed, 
that  the  shipments  of  nitrate  will  be  di- 
verted  from  the  present  route.  Sailing  ves- 
sels, which  are  also  a  factor  to  be  considered, 
will,  of  course,  continue  to  round  the  Horn, 
provided  they  find  west-coast  freights  still 
profitable*    Even  if  the  nitrate  trade  be  bene- 


•  Baaefl  on  Jntf-Bt  Hvulfiihle  ^tiHtatlcs.  The  pfob- 
abUU>  of  Amerlea*s  irade  Increttsing  at  Europe*! 
i?!Epeiipe  must  also  be  r-onaldered. 
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/itcd.  Iicnvcvcr,  it  concerns  the  London  share- 
holder, and  possibly  the  foreign  agriculturist, 
rnthrr  than  the  Chilean  Governn.ent,  which 
draws  a  fixed  tonnage  duty  upon  the  output. 

To  show  the  benefit  that  Callao  will  de- 
rive from  the  canal  it  is  but  necessary  to 
note  that  it  lies  1,500  miles  nearer  Panama 
than  Valparaiso;  hence  that  it  will  gain 
.<,0(X)  miles  n:ore  than  its  rival  by  the  new 
route,  or  4,7(X^  miles  to  Liverpool  and  6,800 
to  New  York.  Guayaquil,  the  chief  port 
of  Kcuador,  will  gain  yet  more,  and  the  Co- 
lombian port  of  Buenaventura  most  of  all; 
so  that  Chile  has  the  questionable  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  trade  advantages  of  the  west 
coast,  in  a  great  measure,  reversed,  and  her- 
self relegated  to  the  last  place  upon  the 
schedule,  so  far  as  through  steam  communi- 
cation cither  with  American  or  European 
ports  is  concerned.  That  she  will  eventually 
benefit  by  the  canal,  Chile  is  well  aware;  but 
her  gratitude  is  modified  by  the  knowledge 
that  Peru  will  benefit  much  more — in  in- 
verse ratio,  in  fact,  to  her  former  isolation. 

But  the  disadvantage  of  distance  by  sea 
is  only  a  comparative  cne  with  Chile,  and  is 
largely  offset  by  the  exceptional  accessibility 
of  the  interior.  With  a  total  range  of  more 
than  thirt>-eight  degrees  of  latitude,  or  four 
times  that  of  California,  and  possessing  less 
than  twice  the  area  of  the  latter,  or  approx- 
imately ?oo.ooo  square  miles,  Chile's  length 


is  thirty  times  her  average  width,  giving  the 
country  a  configuration  and  geo-political  po- 
sition that* is  absolutely  unique. 

Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  stupendous 
system  of  the  Andes,  which  in  the  peak  of 
Aconcagua*  reach  the  highest  elevation  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  by  sheer  force  of 
gravity  have  raised  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
to  a  height  estimated  at  2,000  feet  above 
their  level  in  midocean;  presenting,  more- 
over, the  greatest  range  in  the  world  between 
mountain  top  and  ocean  bed;  with  a  desert 
nearly  twice  the  length  of  Syria,  a  central 
valley  a  third  longer  than  Florida,  and  a 
southern  archipelago  almost  as  long  as  Nor- 
way; with  one-fourth  of  her  territory  lying 
above  the  snow  line,  and  embracing,  approx- 
imately, one-half  of  the  entire  Andean  chain, 
it  is  little  wonder  that  Chile's  problems, 
ethnical,  social,  and  industrial,  are  as  differ- 
ent from  her  neighbors,  as  are  her  remark- 
able physical  features. 

The  nitrate  zone,  which  has  already  been 
roughly  outlined,  extends  450  miles,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  of  from  fifteen  to  ninet>* 
miles,  and  at  elevations  var>'ing  from  3,000 
to  13,000  feet,  the  caliche  rock,  from  which 
it  is  obtained,  lying  conveniently  near  the 
surface.  Besides  saltpeter,  this  rock  yields  a 
valuable  by-product  in  its  iodine,  of  which 

*  Aconcagua  lies  Just  oyer  the  boundary.  In  Ar- 
gcrntine  territory. 


Ill  PDVTA  AiEKAS  (sAXinr  Fonrr'^.  c.H::f'$  oitt^.-ost  o?i  thz  stilait  or  XAG&uor. 
(One  ttcuBcr  »  dAj,  gb  the  arcnce  calls  at  t2.i$   p.::.  «l:.t  L.vs  a  popolaikA  of  10,000.) 
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more  than  $1,500,000 
worth  was  produced 
last  year.  The  ex- 
ports of  nitrate,  how- 
e\er,  have  reached 
the  enormous  sum 
of  $56,000,000,  or 
almost  three  times 
the  entire  exports  of 
Peru;  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  this 
is  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  Chile's 
total  exports,  and 
that ,  the  income  de- 
rived from  this 
source  is  estimated 
at  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  national 

revenue.  Without  her  nitrate,  therefore, 
Chile's  exports  would  sink  almost  to  the 
level  of  Bolivia's;  yet  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  is  partially  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  nitrate  fields  have  been  devel- 
oped at  the  expense  of  other  mining  in- 
dustries, and  of  her  agriculture,  so  that  Chile 
may  be  said  to  be  husbanding  her  remaining 
resources,  and  in  the  event  of  the  decline  or 
failure  of  the  nitrate  trade,  would  have  her 
silver  and  copper  mines  to  fall  back  upon, 
and  a  soil  in  her  central  valley  of  almost 
inexhaustfble  fertility. 

But  the  nitrate  fields,  unless  the  amount 
of  the  exports  be  largely  increased,  will  prob- 
ablj'  outlast  the  present  centur>';  and  pro- 
vided that  the  Sahara,  or  some  other  unex- 
plored region,  does  not  develop  hi  to  a  com- 
petitor and  materially  reduce  the  price,  the 
country  is  assured  of  a  revenue  that  will  total 
sevenl  biilion  dollars,  while  the  value  of  the 
product  itself  runs  into  figures  that  stagger 
the  imagination. 

The  copper  mines,  of  course,  have  sunk  into 
comparative  insignificance,  compared  with 
1880,  when  Chile  was  the  leading  copper- 
producing  country  and  furnished  one-third  of 
the  world's  supply.  To-day  she  occupies  sixth 
position,  with  an  output  of  but  five  per  cent. ; 
yet  the  effect  of  the  news  of  her  recent  earth- 
quake upon  the  London  market  caused  an 
advance  of  one  pound  sterling  per  ton  upon 
copper  for  future  delivery.  Many  of  these 
properties,  moreover,  which  are  scattered 
through  the  desert  zone  and  the  entire  south- 
em  belt,  are  believed  to  be  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  Guggenheims  of  New  York ;  so 
that  an  increased  production  is  shortly  ex- 
pected. 
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A   CHILEAN   HACIENDA  OR  COUNTRY  ESTATE. 


The  output  of  silver,  which  at  one  time 
gave  Chile  a  reputation  second  only  to  that 
of  Peru  and  Bolivfa,  has  been  checked  in 
recent  years  owing  to  the  low  prices  of  that 
metal,  and  the  diversion  of  capital  to  other 
industries;  yet  the  mines  are  by  no  means 
exhausted.  Gold  mining,  also,  has  suffered 
from  lack  of  capital,  and  the  consequent  ab- 
sence of  economical  methods,  but  the  allu- 
vial deposits  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  which 
formerly  attracted  the  placer  miner,  are 
about  to  be  worked  by  modem  dredges. 

This  formerly  benighted  region,  by  the 
way,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  mainland,  has 
surprised  the  world  by  developing  a  large 
wool  industry,  the  sheep  in  this  latitude  bein;^ 
noted  for  their  heavy  fleece.  Chile,  it  may  be 
added,  controls  the  entire  Strait  of  Magellan, 
with  which  she  will  shortly  be  in  direct  com- 
munication by  wireless  telegraphy,  and  can 
boast  of  possessing  the  southernmost  town  in 
the  world,  excepting  a  small  Argentine  settle- 
ment in  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Punta  Arenas, 
indeed,  lies  1,300  miles  farther  south  than 
Capetown,  South  Africa,  and  is  equally  noted 
for  its  fur  trade,  and  for  a  free  tariff,  which 
permits  of  a  thriving  business  w^'th  passing 
vessels. 

Steaming  westward  through  the  strait  one 
is  impressed  by  the  indescribable  grandeur  of 
the  scenery, — the  towering  mountains, 
draped  in  eternal  snow  or  flanked  by  massive 
glaciers ;  the  silent  shores,  and  the  deep,  surg- 
ing waters  that  flow  between.  Yet  the  fiords 
of  the  Smyth  Channel,  upon  the  western 
coast, — and  fortunate  is  the  traveler  who  has 
seen  this  wondrous  waterway, — are  found  to 
surpass  the  strait  in  magnificence,  or  even 
the  far-famed  coasts  of  Norway;  but  the 
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A    HORSE-CAR    IN    VALPARAISO. 

(Women  Imvc  acted  rh  conrhictors     «Ince   the  bt- 
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route  has  proved  a  dangerous  one,  and 
few  steamships  to-day  care  to  hazard  the 
passajjo. 

The  entire  chain  of  islands  hereabouts, 
includinjr  the  southern  provinces  of  the  main- 
land, possess  such  an  unusually  damp  clim- 
ate, and  are  clothed  with  such  impenetrable 
forests,  that  colonization  is  almost  as  diffi- 
cult Jis  in  the  parched  regions  of  the  North. 
Valdivia,  however,  which  has  been  settled 
by  the  (jermans,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most 
thriving  sections  of  the  country,  has  devel- 
oped in  spite  of  an  annual  rainfall  of  115 
inches,  in  contrast  to  the  Island  of  Chiloc, 
which  the  English  attempted  to  colonize 
some  years  ago  with  disastrous  results. 

The  central  provinces,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  contain  the  bulk  of 
Chile's  wealth  and  population.  Here  are 
situated  the  chief  cities 
and  towns,  including 
the  capital ;  here  the 
manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests 
arc  centered ;  while  the 
upland  central  valley, 
with  its  marvelous 
depth  of  alluvial  soil,  is 
practically  the  garden 
and  granar}'  of  the  na- 
tion. Notwithstanding 
the  agricultural  wealth 
of  this  region,  how- 
ever, including  wheat, 
m  a  i  z  e ,  potatoes,  ex- 
tensive vineyards,  and 
practically  all  the  ce- 
reals, vegetables  and 
fruits  of  a  temperate 
climate,  besides  the  rich 
alfalfa  lands  so  suit- 
able for  stock  raising, 


Chile  actually  imports  more  than  $6,00Q,000 
of  food  stuffs  annually.  Nc\'crthcl«s,  it  is 
claimed  that  one-half  of  the  population  are 
employed  in  agriculture,  so  that  the  lack 
would  seem  to  be  of  intelligent  methods 
rather  than  in  the  depletion  of  the  laboring 
class  by  the  mines ;  but  the  government  is  en- 
deavoring to  remedy  the  situation  by  stimulat- 
ing European  immigration,  and  thus  eventu- 
ally improving  the  lower  roto  class,  in  which 
the  Indian  strain  is  now  all  but  dominant. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  race  tendency 
in  Chile  is  to  the  permanent  separation  of 
the  upper  and  lower  classes,  and  that  unlike 
her  sister  republics,  $he  has  always  tacitly 
acknowledged  her  preference  for  an  oligarchy 
rather  than  the  pseudo-republican  style  of 
government,  which  has  brought  such  evils 
upon  Spanish -America.  That  this  has  re- 
sulted, in  a  wretched  state  of  poverty  and  ig- 
norance among  the  peasants,  similar  to,  or 
even  worse  ^  than,  that  of  many  states  of 
F^urope,  is  commonly  charged ;  but  it  is  not 
apparent  how  a  worthless  vote  could  alter 
these  grave  conditions,  such,  for  instance,  as 
that  granted  in  Colombia  or  Venezuela. 
Chile  has  certainly  a  heavy  problem  upon  her 
hands,  and  the  general  laxity,  and  even  in- 
efficiency, of  the  official  class,  which  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  results  of  her  tidal  wave  of 
prosperity',  has  not  contributed  to  its  solu- 
tion. Nevertheless,  in  thus  passing  judg- 
ment, we  are  comparing  her  with  her  own 
people  of  the  past  rather  than  with  her 
neighbors;  for  even  if  a  moral  retrogression 
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Santiago's  beautiful  alameda,  several  miles  in  length  and  more  than  400  feet  high. 
(Tbis  Is  the  fashionable  driveway  of  ttie  city.) 


be  acknowledged,  the  country  still  shows 
an  enterprise  and  patriotism  that  would  put 
to  shame  the  average  Latin-American  repuh- 
lic,  and  in  some  respects  even  our  own. 

Rapid  progress  is  apparent  in  the  suppres- 
sion  of  bull  fighting  and  the  abolition  of 
state  lotteries,  in  which  she  sets  a  worthy  ex- 
ample to  the  mother  country  upon  the  one 
hand  and  to  her  military  prototype  upon  the 
other.  The  educational  institutions,  more- 
over, particularly  the  colleges  of  the  chief 
cities,  arc  a  credit  to  the  nation,  and  though 
education  is  not  compulsory,  a  really  excel- 
lent school  system  has  been  established. 

The  army  and  navy,  of  course,  are  the 
Chileans'  particular  pride,  as  well  they  might 
be;  and  one  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that 
the  system  they  have  borrowed  from  Ger- 
many, and' the  dioroughness  with  which  Gor- 
man organisatioa  and  discipline  have  been 
applied,  contrast  favorably  with  the  less  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  Peru  to  pattern  her  military 
after  the  French.  The  liberal  policy  toward 
foreign  investors,  and  the  comparatively  low 
tariff,  testify  alike  to  the  moderation  and 
prapenV  ^^  ^^  government^  while  the  na- 


tional system  of  railways, — and  Chile,  we 
may  mention,  incidentally,  had  the  first  rail- 
way in  Latin-America, — which  link  the  vari- 
ous provinces  of  the  center  and  south,  are  a 
creditable  experiment,  though  not,  perhaps, 
a  distinct  success,  af  is  the  ^bsidized  steam- 
ship line  plying  between  Panama  and  her 
southern  ports. 

SANTI.AGO,     V.ALI'ARAISO,    AND    THE     EARTH- 
QUAKE. 

Santiago,  the  capital,  situated  114  miles 
from  the  coast,  is  not  only  connected  with 
her  port  of  Valparaiso  and  the  neighboring 
cities,  but  will  soon  have  direct  communica- 
tion, via  the  Transandine  Railway,  with  her 
great  rival  upon  the  River  Plate.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  325,000,  or  one-tenth  the  en- 
tire nation,  but  it  is  the  grandeur  of  her  site, 
the  beauty  of  her  alamedas  and  plazas,  the 
elegance  and  wealth  of  many  of  her  resi- 
dences and  public  buildings,  the  Grand 
Opera,  liberally  subsidized  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  magnificent  race  track  situated 
upon  the  open  plain,  with  the  towering  Cor- 
dilleras  for   a  background, — these   are   the 
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THE  QUINTA  NORMAL,  SANTIAGO,  A  NATIONAL   MUSEUM. 

(Thi8  niUHOuiD   eoDtains   in   its  collection   many    objects    of    PeruTlan    antiquity,    brought    from    the 
museum  at  Lima  by  the  victorious  Chilean  army.) 


features,  combined  witli  the  culture  and  hos- 
pitality' of  the  upper  classes,  that  have  placed 
Santiago  among  the  first  cities  of  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere,  and  it  is  certainly  to  be 
hoped  that  she  has  been  spared  the  partial 
destruction  that  Valparaiso  dispatches  at  first 
reported. 

Valparaiso  is  second  only  to  San  Fran- 
cisco among  American  ports  upon  the  Pacific. 
With  a  population  of  140,000,  and  a  com- 
merce that  many  a  city  twice  her  size  might 
envy;  like  Iquique,  with  an  influential 
British  community-,  rivaled,  however,  by 
the  Germans,  the  French  and  the  Italians; 
with  modern  buildings,  electric  railways,  a 
naval  academy,  a  national  theat^,  an  up-to- 
date  press, — such  was  Valparaiso  before  her 
recent  calamity.  Again,  however,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  telegraphic  dispatches  have 
exaggerated  both  the  loss  of  property  and  of 
life,  and  even  had  the  worst  reports  been 
verified,  none  who  knows  Valparaiso  could 
doubt  her  ultimate  recovery  and  the  return 
of  her  prosperity  and  prestige. 


It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  United 
States  did  not  seize  upon  this  opportunity^  to 
show  a  proper  sympathy  toward  her  sister 
republic  in  distress,  and  at  the  same  time, 
perhaps,  to  heal  a  breach  that  may  other\vise 
require  long  years  of  patient  diplomaq'. 
Peru,  to  her  everlasting  credit  be  it  said, 
forgot  and  forgave ;  and  telegraphed  both  en- 
couragement and  aid,  aind  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a  less  noble  motive  might  have 
dictated  a  policy  of  aggression  or  defiance. 
Chile's  strength  in  war,  even  had  her  chief 
cities  been  destroyed,  would  have  been  but 
slightly  impaired,  but  this  might  not  have 
been  so  apparent  at  the  first.  Peru,  in  any 
case,  has  acted  with  a  magnanimity  that 
Chile,  herself,  has  been  the  first  to  appre- 
ciate ;  and  one  can  but  hope  that  in  this  in- 
cident may  lie  the  solution  of  the  long  en- 
mity over  Tacna,  and  that  hereafter  in  or 
near  that  disputed  territory  a  cross  may  arise, 
as  upon  the  boundary  of  Chile  and  Argentina, 
a  silent  witness  to  a  pact  of  peace  bcmxen 
nations  long  estranged. 


THE  GREATEST  YEAR  OF  NEW  RAILROAD 

ENTERPRISES. 


BY     J.     D.     LATIMER. 


npHE  aggregate  railway  mileage  under 
contract  for  construction  or  in  imme- 
diate prospect  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  over  22,ocx>  miles.  The  aggre- 
gate of  cash  to  be  used  in  this  construction 
and  in  the  great  projects  of  the  American 
tniiik4tne  railways  is  over  $750,ooo,cxx).  If 
the  entire  gpld  production  of  the  world  in 
the  two  greatest  gold  years  of  history  were 
applied  to  this  construction  it  would  fall 
far  short  of  meeting  it. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  Rail- 
way  Age  compiled  the  railway  projects  at 
that  time  under  contract  or  under  construc- 
tion in  the  United  States.  This  compilation 
showed  an  aggregate  of  over  1 3,000  miles, 
located  as  {quod's: 

Miles. 

New  'BnflftBd  State* 36 

MlddleSutes 398 

Bouth  Atlantic  States 1,462 

(Sulf  and  Mississippi  Valley  States 1,303 

Central  Northern  States 869 

Northwestern  States. 2.321 

Kouthwestem  States 3.488 

l*aclflc    States 3,137 

Total 13.014 

In  Canada  the  total  mileage  projected  is 
the  heaviest  in  the  history  of  that  country. 
Taking  the  East  with  the  West,  four  great 
companies  contemplate  the  construction  of 
over  9,000  miles  of  railway. 

In  addition,  there  have  come  to  light 
since  this  compilation  was  made  American 
projects  that  will  probably  bring  the  total 
to  well  over  25,000  miles  of  standard-gauge 
railway. 

Inevitably  a  considerable  proportion  of 
this  mileage  will  never  be  constructed.  A 
great  many  companies  entirely  disappear, 
are  bought  off,  or  fail  through  various  causes 
to  complete  the  tasks  they  have  undertaken. 
Yet,  even  with  this  deduction,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  there  are  live  and  legitimate  rail- 
way projects  on  this  continent  to-day  that 
call  for  the  creation  of  well  over  22,000 
miles  of  track.  In  the  light  of  this  JFact, 
the  years  1906  and  1907  ar.e  practically 
certain  to  go  down  into  history  as  one  of 
the  most  striking  periods  in  the  railway 
htttoiy  of  the  Western  world. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  building  under  way  and  in 


Co^yrigki,  Pack  Bros.,  N.  V. 

JAMES   J.   'niLL. 

(Perhaps    the    greatetit    coiiHtrurtlve  .genius    among 

modern  railroad  builders.) 

contemplation.  Two  new  railways  in  the 
United  States  and  three  in  Canada  are  de- 
signed to  run  from  the  central  dividing 
line  of  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
With  the  exception  of  the  San  Pedro  route, 
completed  this  year,  it  is  twenty-five  years 
since  the  last  previous  trunk  line  railway 
crossed  the  Great  Divide. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Southwest  leads 
in  point  of  mileage  under  contract.  The 
larger  part  of  this,  however,  is  local  railway 
built  to  meet  the  necessities  of  sections  poorly 
served  by  the  present  lines.  So  far  as  main 
lines  of  commerce  are  concerned,  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Northwestern  extensions  are  far 
and  away  more  important.  The  principal 
items  of  new  construction  in  the  North- 
western region  may  be  briefly  tabulated: 

Miles. 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  k  St.  Paul 1.700 

Western   Pacific 1»37 

Denver.  Northwestern  &  Pacific 470 

The  Hill  lines 900 

The  Harrlman  lines 1,200 

THE  OLD  AND  THE   NEW  COMPETITION. 

These  are  mere  statistics.  Behind  each 
project   lie    great    ambitions,    hot    personal 
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PINE    CREKir    TRESTLE    ON    THE    GRAND    TRUNK 
PAaFIC. 

rivalries,  deep  and  mysterious  policies.  The 
Western  Pacific  represents  the  ambition 
of  George  J.  Gould  to 
be  the  master  of  the 
first  American  railroad 
from  sea  to  sea.  The 
extension  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  to  Seattle  is  the 
reply  of  that  powerful 
corporation  to  the  ag- 
gressive policies  of 
James  J.  Hill  and  E. 
H.  Harriman,  which 
have  left  the  St.  Paul 
practically  a  local  rail- 
wav  in  the  Central 
W^t.  The  Hill  line 
into  Portland  is  re- 
garded as  an  attack  by 
Mr.  Hill  upon  the 
Harriman  stronghold 
in  the  Northwest.  The 
Union  Pacific  line  into 
Seattle  is  spoken  of  as 
a  direct  reprisal. 


The  spirit  of  competition  is  not  yet  dead. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  histor>- 
of  American  and  Canadian  railways  when 
so  much  directly  competitive  railway  was 
under  way.  There  have  been  short  seasons 
when  wanton  men  built  lines  merely  to 
wreck  existing  lines,  without  regard  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  lines  they  built. 
Such,  for  instance,  was  the  period  when  Jay 
Gould  built  hundreds  of  miles  of  railway 
merely  to  destroy  the  Union  Pacific. 

BREAKING  OLD  MONOPOLIES. 

The  spirit  of  to-day  is  vastly  different. 
Men  are  planning  new  roads  day  by  day  to 
compete  with  roads  already  in  the  field,  but 
it  is  because  they  calculate  that  the  new 
roads  can  earn  enough  to  make  it  pay.  It  is 
because  the  country  is  crying  for  new  roads, 
just  as,  years  ago,  it  cried  for  the  old. 
No  railway  can  now  hope  long  to  hold  in 
its  power  a  great  traffic  center  of  the  West. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  labored  mightily  to 
build  for  himself  a  railway  oligarchy  at  San 
Francisco.  The  direct  reply  is  the  building 
of  the  Western  Pacific.  For  many  years 
the  Harriman  roads  have  held  the  city  o^ 
Portland  in  their  power.  This  year  James 
J.  Hill  is  building  a  new  highway,  the  like 
of  which  the  West  has  never  seen,  to  break 
wide  open  that  Harriman  stronghold. 

In  just  such  way,  across  the  border,  the 
twenty-five-year  monopoly  of  the  Canadian 
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Pacific  IS  falling  from  its  hands.  Five  years  penditure  of  $100,000,000  on  New  York 
apo  few  dreamed  of  another  road  across  the  Cit>'  terminals,  the  New  York  Central  out- 
prairies  of  Assiniboia.  To-day  the  Canadian  lay  of  half  that  sum  in  the  same  place  for 
Northern  is  half  way  from  the  head  of  the  the  same  purpose,  the  New  Haven's  $30,- 
Lake  to  the  Pacific,  the  construction  gangs  000,000  for  general  improvements  along  the 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  are  pressing  line  are  not  labors  of  love,  but  works  of 
west  from  Winnipeg,  and  James  J.  Hill  is  necessity.     If  the  forced  expenditures  of  the 


calling  for  specifica- 
tions for  a  third  new 
railway  from  Win- 
nipeg to  the  sea. 

Down  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  the 
same  stor\'  is  in  the 
telling.  Since  away 
back  in  the  50's 
there  has  been  but 
one  direct  railway 
from  Houston  to 
New  Orleans.  For 
thlrt>'-five  years  the 
Southern  Pacific  has 
controlled  it.  It 
has  been  the  one 
main  line  of  traffic 
along  the  Gulf 
since  the  days  of  the 
birth  of  the  Lone 
Star  State.  This 
year  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  an- 
nounces the  build- 
ing of  a  new  line  to 
parallel  it.  Simi- 
larly the  Colorado 
&  Southern  and  the 
Rock  Island  are 
running  a  new  rail- 
way throu^  from 
Fort  Worth  to 
Houston     to     rival 

the  Southern  Padfic  main  line  north   and 
south. 


Copyright,  nob,  by  Ahnan  ^  Co.,  .V.  V. 
E.    H.    HARRIMAN. 
(One  of  the  great  railroad  HtratoglstH  of  the  day.) 


MILUONS 


FOR      IMPROVEMENTS 
EASTERN   FIELD. 


IN      THE 


The  EUttt  is  devoted  to  tremendous  im- 
provements to  existing  lines.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania RailroRd,  the  New  York  Central,  the 
Baltimore '&  Ohio,  and  the  New  Haven  are 
spending  mfllions  of  dollars  on  terminals  at 
New  York  and  elsewhere,  on  new  freight 
yards*  on  new  cars  and  engines,  to  handle 
the  new  millions  of  tons  of  freight  that  are 
added  to  their  burden  year  by  year.  These 
compdinies  cannot  build  new  railways.  They 
cannot  help  but  pour  out  extra  millions  upon 
the  old    railways.     The   Pennsylvania  ex- 


great  trunk-line 
railways  in  this  year 
and  the  next  were 
added  together  it 
would  be  found  that 
they  would  run  to  a 
total  close  upon 
$4(X),ooo,ooo. 

One  new  project 
looms  up  in  trunk- 
line  territory.  It  is 
an  electric  railway, 
projected  by  no  less 
a  personage  than 
Joseph  Ramsey,  Jr., 
late  president  of  the 
Wabash  Railroad. 
It  is  announced  un- 
der the  name  "  New 
York,  Pittsburg  & 
Chicago  Air  Line." 
It  is  to  be,  say  the 
announcements,  a 
double-track,  high- 
speed electric  passen- 
ger and  freight  rail- 
way. Mr.  Ramsey 
announces  further 
that  he  has  practi- 
cally completed  the 
financing  of  the 
project.  On  the 
face  of  it  the  road 
looks  like  the  dream 
of  an  enthusiastic  electrical  engineer, — but 
Joseph  Ramsey,  Jr.,  is  no  dreamer.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  the 
most  able  constructive  railway  man  in  the 
P^^ast.  His  project  cannot  be  considered  in 
detail,  because  the  detail  is  lacking.  When 
it  is  announced  that  the  terminals  in  New 
York,  Pittsburg,  and  Chicago  have  been  se- 
cured the  project  will  assume  an  importance 
it  cannot  have  without  those  terminals. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE     SOUTHERN     LINES. 

The  South  is  experiencing  a  slow  but 
thoroughly  healthy  growth.  The  Tidewater 
Railroad  is  about  the  most  important  of  the 
new  lines.  It  is  designed  to  rival  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western,   the  great  carrier  of  soft 
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coal  jrom  rhe  P'^rahonras  rifiiis  :o  tidewater 
at  Nortoik,  Va.  Tie  nt-w  rnad  Diay  be- 
come a  danL:en>us  racfjr  :n  :he  biraminous 
coal  sioianon.  ITic  Sorvnk  Sc  Western. 
\\  hich  is  C'jncrrjiled  "^v  the  P^nniryivinia,  is 
meetin.!  :'ie  rhrrut  :?v  uriiiinn  nxrv  inmchcs 
r^  >rre»Turrie!T     >  :7i»>;r<jn    n  *ne  :'jai  •ieiiis. 

\*"uiTd  Bi-n:iT:^iaiTi.  .\.a..  -nc  :mtrr  or 
:  K'  .--M.  .uid  '^•iT  -rvT"".  "^eT  >  mucn  -rai 
icr*\r».    'f  a  4u:et  >urT.      TT'ie  l'!:rr»M>  vT^mtrai 


xj...      .      a.. It,    "rtilr^i**!    enterprises, 

...  ^     v.»v  »v*i    iitt/  the   Pittsburg  of 

'.       .iihv    ij;ieeiiieiit  with  the  St. 

\..     ':.**K»>cu.      The  Atlantic  & 

: .     Kw    ooiftjolidation,  is  scek- 

.  ..V    i    K*^*    Charleston  at  Bruns- 
»v   v.^^vaiii  Air  Line  is  conscr\'ing 
.V    s.....in>;  up  its  traffic,  seeking 

.  .  ,1     loiit  'he  rinancial  exploitation 
I    :    I'viiiMiji  in  the  last  great  col- 
•x    .iv.uuc  president,  John  Skelton 
..    s»>   ijivK-rtred  as  the  backer  of  a 
.  .  .a.ioii  .^f  small  roads  to  parallel 
......   Vr  Line.  ITic  Western  Mar>- 

.  ..Mi.ii  vnitlet  of  the  Gould  Sys- 
;.x»  ..iiiipiVteJ  Its  connection  with 
.  \  'rt;»iiM  Central,  and  is  now  pre- 
J.  I  ruither  extension  to  meet  the 
.oiiic where  near  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


MODERN    R.\ILRO.VD  ROMANCE  IN   THE  WEST. 

T Liming  to  the  West,  the  tale  grows  in- 
:t?rcsring.  There  is  no  touch  of  romance 
in  the  railroad  record  of  the  East.  It  is  a 
rr-coni  oi  hard,  cold,  calculating  business  en- 
*r:rpnse.  ( >nce  over  the  big  river,  the  spirit 
.'f  aii\enture  runs  through  ever>'  page.  In 
•he  irrat  struggle  for  the  command  of  the 
<jiiir.  in  the  battle  of  the  giants  for  the 
-raific  of  the  coast,  men  are  men,  not  mechan- 
isms. In  the  East  they  say.  "  The  Pennsyl- 
vania has  done  this/'  or  **  The  New  York 
CwTitral  has  done  that,"  and  so  on  to  the  end 
»jr  the  stur>'.  Out  West  men  speak  of  Hill, 
•if  Harriman,  of  Gould,  of  Yoakum.  The 
aiSerencc  is  the  difference  between  the  first- 
dass  machinery'  exposition  and  a  first-class 
tight. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  is  the  real  center 
or  the  building  activit>-.  The  States  of 
Washington.  Oregon.  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
Nevada  claim  over  3,500  miles  of  new  rail- 
way in  immediate  prospect.  What  this 
means  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  more  railway  than  now  exists  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  is  twice  as  much 
as  there  is  in  Oregon.  It  means  new  life, 
new  revenues,  new  growth,  the  opening  of 
new  markets.  These  States  have  all  out- 
grown their  railway  systems.  The  outburst 
of  activity  is  but  the  reply  of  the  financial 
world  to  the  cry  of  a  territory  rich  in  pos- 
sibilities but  poor  in  development. 

THE  SFECTACUL.AR   OPENING  OF    OREGON. 

Here  also  lies  the  amphitheater  of  the 
most  spectacular  railway  contest  of  the  day, 
for  here  James  J.  Hill  meets  E.  H.  Harri- 
man in  the  field.  These  two  have  this  year 
become  prolific  in  endeavor.  Oregon  for 
f(»rty  years  has  lain  fallow,  bound  around  by 
the  great  circle  of  the  Shasta  Route  and  the 
Oregon  Short  Line.  This  past  summer  Mr. 
Harriman  has  announced  that  more  than  one 
thousand  miles  of  railway  will  be  built  for 
the  opening  of  Oregon. — the  great,  deep, 
mysterious  desert  of  central  Oregon. 

The  railways  now  under  survey  will  cut 
directly  across  the  great  sage  plains,  pick 
their  way  between  the  lava  beds,  plunge 
through  hundreds  of  miles  of  trackless  pine 
forest.  They  will  take  in  the  settler,  with 
his  axe  and  his  plow.  In  time  they  will  bring 
out  to  the  Pacific  coast  great  store  of  lum- 
ber, great  herds  of  cattle,  thousands  of  tons 
of  wool,  trainloads  of  hard  white  wheat  for 
the  export  trade.     The  country  is  attested 
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rich  under  irrigation.  The  main  reason  it 
has  been  left  so  long  without  development 
has  been  that  it  lacked  water.  Now,  with 
the  irrigation  projects  under  way,  the  last 
barrier  has  been  surmounted. 

SnWTECIC  WORK  IN   WASHINGTON. 

Across  the  Columbia  River,  in  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Hill  is  building  the  Portland  & 
Seattle  Radway  from  near  Pasco  into  Port- 
land, abfiut  2JO  miles.  It  is  the  most  singu- 
lar railway  ever  built  in  the  West.  It  is  to 
cost  bcti-vcen  $60,000  and  $70,000  per  mile, 
to  be  built  of  the  heaviest  steel  rail,  and  to 
be  practically  a  m'ater-lcvcl  line  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  To  accomplish  this  feat 
mountains  arc  leveled  and  cast  into  the  river, 
huge  cliffs  of  solid  granite  pierced  with  a 
senes  of  tremendous  tunnels,  great  crevasses 
filled  with  broken  rock.  The  roadbed,  in 
f?ct,  IS  being  cut  along  the  precipitous  cliffs 
that  are  the  north  shore  o{  the  Columbia 
River.  The  one  sole  purpose  of  this  mad 
road  is  to  provide  a  nevv  highway  for  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern, 
which  shall  make  those  roads  the  cheapest, 
and  therefore  the  most  powerful,  of  the  rail- 
ways that  carry  freight  from  the  Lakes  to 
the  Padfic,    There  is  no  local  traffic  on  the 


i^HiH 


line.  On  the  south  flows  the  broad  Colum- 
hia,  with  the  Oregon  Short  Line  hut  a  few 
miles  back  from  its  shore.  On  the  north  lie 
the  cliffs  and  the  mountains. 

In  direct  reprisal  for  this  daring  invasion 
of  Portland,  Mr,  Harriman  is  shoving  the 
Union  Pacific  north  into  Seattle,  the  head- 
quarters of  Puget  Sound  traffic.  He  has 
spent  over  $10,000,000  to  get  his  terminals 
and  approaches,  and  intends  to  carr>^  his  fight 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy^s  country.  This 
linc^  like  the  last,  is  a  strategic  railway 
rather  than  a  pioneer, 

ST.  Paul's  northwestern  extension. 

Into  this  battle  of  the  mighty  intrudes  a 
new  combatant,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul.  Its  surveys  run  from  Evarts, 
N,  D.J  northwest  to  Miles^  thence  following 
the  Vellowstonei  through  Butte  and  the 
copper  camps  to  Lolo  Pass,  Beyond  this  the 
route  is  not  defined,  until  the  Columbia 
River  is  passed,  near  Pasco,  Here  the  line 
bends  north  again,  through  Ellensburg  and 
rifi  the  Snoqualmie  Pass  to  Seattle.  Between 
Miles  and  Lolo  Pass  the  road  is  closely 
parallel  to  the  Northern  Pacific. 

The  countr}'-  is  semi-arid  in  places.  Com- 
ing into  the  mountains  the  road  cuts  through 
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the  copper  center  of  the  world,  skirting  the 
marvelous  mountain  of  Butte.  Beyond  it 
pierces  the  great  forests.  Here  and  there, 
throughout  the  thousand-mile  stretch  of 
main  line  it  traverses  rich  valleys,  heav}' 
with  grain  and  cattle.  Across  the  Columbia 
it  runs  through  the  home  of  the  big  red 
apple,  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  of  the 
varied  products  of  the  garden  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

This  is  a  giant  project.  In  time  it  will 
probably  make  the  St.  Paul  the  second  or 
third  largest  of  the  railways  of  the  Union, 
in  point  of  revenues.  It  means  the  creation 
of  a  new  highway  to  rival  the  Great  North- 
ern and  the  Northern  Pacific.  What  it 
means  to  the  North  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The 
.  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific 
made  possible  the  cities  of  Great  Falls. 
Spokane,  and  Seattle.  How  much  the  St. 
Paul  will  add  to  the  wealth  and  popula- 
tion of  those  cities  is  a  matter  for  conjecture. 
It  may  create  a  new  Spokane,  or  a  new 
Omaha.  Certainly  the  capitalists  who  con- 
trol this  company  would  not  have  under- 
taken so  great  a  task  had  they  not  been  confi- 
dent that  the  development  of  the  countr>- 
would  justify  the  expenditure  of  the  hun- 
dred million  dollars  it  is  to  cost. 

IRRIGATION *S  PROMISE  FOR  WYOMING. 

Wyoming  is  coming  in  for  a  tardy  recog- 
nition as  a  railway  field.  The  United  States 
Government  is  spending  many  millions  of 
dollars  on  two  great  irrigation  projects  in 
that  State.  In  consequence,  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  is  pushing  through  a  branch 
from  •  Casper  westward.  The  Colorado  & 
Southern  has  surveyors  in  the  field  running 
a  line  north  from  Denver  to  the  Yellow- 
stone River.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  is  mapping  out  the  country  for  a  new 
line  supposed  to  be  designed  to  connect 
Cody,  on  the  northern  branch,  with 
Cheyenne,  the  terminus  of  the  southern 
branch.  Neither  of  these  roads  has  as  yet 
located  a  line.  All  these  lines  and  surveys 
run  through  a  region  hitherto  given  over  to 
the  raising  of  cattle,  dairy  pursuits,  the  har- 
vesting of  wheat  in  comparatively  small  vol- 
ume, with  here  and  there  an  iron  deposit 
of  fair  importance,  or  a  coal  mine  of  possi- 
bilities. The  region  is  one,  so  far,  largely  of 
promises.  Perhaps,  under  the  beneficent 
auspices  of  the  Irrigation  Commission,  it 
may  fulfill  its  promises  and  become  a  new 
wheat  area  to  help  hold  the  markets  of  the 
world  against  the  Canadian  Northwest. 


THE  NEW  GOULD  LINE  OVER  THE  SIERRAS. 

Southward  the  Hill  lines  disappear.  That 
mighty  pioneer  is  replaced  in  the  central  re- 
gion by  George  J.  Gould,  who  rivals  the 
activities  of  E.  H.  Harriman.  The  ntw 
Gould  line  is  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
and  impressive  episodes  of  the  day.  It  is 
designed  to  be  the  western  division  of.  the 
Gould  transcontinental  railway,  from  Balti- 
more to  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  task  of  huge 
proportions.  It  must  cross  the  Sierras  with 
a  line  that  shall  be  cheap  to  operate.  The 
only  railway  that  crosses  this  range  in  cen- 
tral territor>'  to-day  is  the  Central  Pacific, 
built  more  than  forty  years  ago  by  the  Cali- 
fornia pioneers.  .  It  climbs  almost  into  the 
eternal  snows,  then  slides  swiftly  down  into 
the  region  of  eternal  summer. 

As  yet  the  difficult  parts  of  the  new  West- 
ern Pacific  are  little  more  than  surveys,  but 
the  reports  that  come  out  of  the  West  indi- 
cate success.  If  the  engineers  finally  secure 
a  line  through  the  Sierras  with  a  maximum 
grade  of  only  fift>'-two  feet  to  the  mile,  the 
new  road  will  undoubtedly  revolutionize  the 
carrying  of  through  freight  from  Salt  Lake 
to  San  Francisco.  The  bulk  of  this  freight 
is  now  taken  out  of  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake 
City  by  the  Central  Pacific  and  is  transfeired 
at  San  Francisco  only  after  a  very  expen- 
sive haul,  over  a  line  whose  one  great  virtue 
is  that  it  aflFords  the  traveler  a  series  of 
thrills. 

REOPENING  **  BRET  HARTE*S  COUNTRY.'* 

This  whole  region  is  wild  and  picturesQue, 
In  the  background  lie  deep  forcsis  of  pine 
and  fir,  and  back  of  them  the  wlitte,  ser- 
rated line  of  the  mountain  tops,  tipped  for- 
ever with  the  snow.  The  new  right  of  wtiy 
winds  through  huge  gullies,  skirts  mtgfi^ 
precipices,  crawls  along  the  brink  of  dtzj^ 
canons,  threads  through  deep  dark  river  !k<1s. 
Practically  it  13  a  deserted  country*.  Wars 
ago,  when  placer  mining  on  the  vvestcni 
slopes  was  making  millionaires  out  of  very* 
raw  material,  nearly  a  hundred  thimf^and 
men  dwelt  in  the  valleys  that  the  road  will 
pierce.  Now  but  a  few  scattered  hundreds 
keep  alive  the  names  of  ruined  villngrs  that 
once  were  roaring  camps.  Down  to\\:ird 
the  western  terminus  one  finds  the  dredge?! 
hard  at  work,  turning  over  the  washing*  Itit 
by  the  wasteful  miners  of  the  golden  tiays. 
At  Oroville  several  dozen  great  steajn 
dredges  dig  industriously  into  heaps  of  sand 
and  gravel,  washed  down  hv  t}\f  mnu, 
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streams  in  the  years  of  pillage  of  the  ledges 
and  the  lodes. 

This  is  a  wonderful  country,  this  wilder- 
ness west  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Coming 
into  it  the  road  runs  for  mile  on  mile  through 
flat,  white  alkali  plains,  cactus-grown,  bleak 
and  forbidding.  The  wonders  of  irrigation 
have  but  touched  them  as  yet,  but  where 
the  waters  have  been  brought  wealth  springs 
from  the  bleakest  valleys.  The  central  sec- 
tion is  through  the  towering  Sierras.  West- 
ward, tall  redwood  trees  are  yielding  for- 
tunes to  the  woodman.  Perhaps  in  time  this 
whole  stretch  of  a  thousand  miles  will  be- 
come a  garden  of  the  West,  but  at  the  mo- 
ment it  looks  inhospitable.  Such  a  country 
yields  up  its  riches  only  to  the  most  strenuous 
of  endeavors.  They  are  strong  men  and 
brave  who  take  their  living  from  the  heart 
of  the  great  mountains. 

PIOXEERING  IN   COLORADO. 

Between  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  David  H. 
Mo^att,  of  Denver,  is  building  the  Denver, 
Northwestern   &   Pacific,  better   known   in 


the  West  as  the  "  Moflatt  Line."  It  is  a 
road  of  scenic  wonders.  The  top  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  is  crossed  by  this  line,  wind- 
ing back  and  forth  through  the  rifts  in  the 
mountains.  It  pierces  great  virgin  forests, 
big  deposits  of  coal,  iron  and  other  minerals. 
Toward  the  western  end  there  is  fairly  good 
agricultural  territor>^  Power  is  abundant. 
If  the  State  of  Colorado  ever  becomes  a  sec- 
ond Pennsylvania  here  might  be  established 
the  industrial  center  of  the  State.  Mean- 
time the  road  is  a  pioneer,  seeking  its  life 
from  fields  untested,  almost  untouched. 

Yoakum's  new  enterprises  in  the  texas 

FIELD. 

South  from  Colorado,  across  the  "  staked 
plains "  of  the  Panhandle  of  Texas,  runs 
the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City  Railway. 
Years  ago  it  was  part  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
but  was  gladly  given  up  by  that  system  in 
the  great  reorganization.  It  is  now  owned 
by  the  Colorado  &  Southern,  which  is  dom- 
inated by  Edwin  Hawley,  once  a  Southern 
Pacific  official,  and  B.  F.  Yoakum,  the  man 
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klLE   FIELD  AND   IRRIGATING    DITCH    ON    THE    ST.     LOUIS,    BROWNSVILLE    &     MEXICO  RAILROAD    (GULF 

COAST  LINE.) 


who  built  the  "  Frisco  System  "  from  a  shoe- 
string. Backed  by  the  personal  fortunes  of 
these  adventurous  men,  this  little  road  is 
reaching  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the 
actual  building  of  the  line  it  is  a  copartner 
with  the  Rock  Island. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  items 
in  the  Southwestern  field.  The  line  parallels 
the  Southern  Pacific  from  Fort  Worth  to 
Houston.  It  runs  through  the  richest  plains 
of  northern  Texas,  grazing  regions  where 
are  raised  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle 
fjor  the  markets  of  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and 
Chicago.  The  whole  country  is  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization.  Farming 
thrives  in  all  branches.     Commercial  life  is 


brisk,  with  plenty  of  local  money  for  an) 
enterprise.  The  rattle  of  the  trolley  vies 
with  the  rumble  of  the  steam  train,  because 
northern  Texas,  it  should  be  understood,  is 
no  howling  wilderness. 

ROCK  island's  southwestern  extension. 

As  soon  as  the  IVxan  border  is  cro;v**fd 
ever>'  one  knows  the  name  of  Yoakum. 
Texas  is  full  of  this  big,  daring  pioneer.  In 
addition  to  the  line  above  described,  he  has 
undertaken  the  task  of  paralleling  the  main 
line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  from  Houston 
into  New  Orleans,  via  Baton  Rouge.  This 
new  railway  is  being  built  by  the  Rock  Isl- 
and interests,  Mr.  Yoakum  being  also  chair- 
man of  the  Rock  Island.  .  It  pierces  a 
lumber  region,  where  hundreds  of  mills  are 
cutting  the  long-leaf  yellow  pine  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demand  from  the  new  coun- 
tries for  lumber  to  build  the  people  homes 
withal.  Eastward  if  runs  through  the  rice 
fields  of  Louisiana.  Corn,  cotton  and  win- 
ter wheat  are  also  in  abundance.  To  some 
.extent  the  countr>'  is  doubtless  stunted  by 
the  fort>'-ycar  monopoly  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, but  it  is  rich  enough  to  justify  the  ne^v 
road,  even  though  the  through  business  were 
not  enough  to  tempt  the  builder. 


RICH    COUNTRY    TAPPED    BY    THE 
COAST.*' 


GULF 


SCENE    ALONG    THE    GULF    COAST    LINE. 


Running  southwest  from  Houston  down 
to  the  broad  Rio  Grande  the  same  man  is 
building  the  St.  I>ouis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico 
Railroad,  familiarly  known  as  the  **  Gulf 
Coast  Line."  It  is  one  of  the  most  unique  and 
interesting  propositions  of  the  day.  It  is  a  con- 
structive railway,  building  up  a  little  empire 
out  of  a  wilderness  of  chaparral  and  rattle- 
snakes. Up  to  five  years  ago  this  whole  tri- 
angle of  country'  lay  forgotten.  The  Southern 
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Pacific  passed  it  by,  calling  it  sterile.  Down 
by  the  Rio  Grande,  it  is  true,  vegetation  was 
dense.  Great  palms  towered  to  the  sky. 
Oranges,  lemons,  and  bananas  were  the  native 
fruit.  It  was  a  garden  spot, — ^but  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  Corpus  Christi  were  few  w^agon 
roads  and  not  a  single  line  of  railway.  The 
semi-tropical  belt  of  Texas  lay  untouched. 
Then  came  prospectors,  looking  for  water. 
Largely  by  accident,  they  found  that  under 
this  whole  region  lay  the  biggest  artesian  belt 
in  the  United  States.  The  man  who  sent 
the  prospectors  was  B.  F.  Yoakum,  then  the 
head  of  the  **  Frisco  System."  Because  he 
saw  that  water  would  make  this  whole  semi- 
aiid  region  a  second  California,  the  Gulf 
Coast  road  came  into  being.  It  skirts  the 
Nhore,  following  closely  the  artesian  belt.  At 
its  stations  spring  artesian  wells.  Along  the 
railroad,  now  in  its  third  year,  the  farms 
are  watered  altogether  by  the  wells.  Huge 
ranches,  rich  fruit  farms,  great  truck  gar- 
dens are  producing,  as  season  follows  season, 
wealth  and  prosperit>'  for  this  singular  terri- 
tory. Cotton,  alfalfa,  sugar  cane,  citrus 
f  1  uits,  and  vegetables  of  all  sorts  are  prolific. 
.Alone,  of  all  the  States,  this  section  of  Texas 
harvests  two  crops  of  rice  a  year. 

REACHING  AFTER  TEXAN  WEALTH. 

Farther  south,  along  the  Mexican  border, 
lie  great  cattle  ranches.  In  an  area  of  about 
3.000  miles,  Cameron  County, — the  most 
s<iutherly  count>'  of  the  Union, — boasts  over 


THE  ST.   LOUIS,  BROWNSVILLE  & 


MEXICO   KAILKOAD, 
UNES. 


B.   F.   YOAKUM. 

fDariOK  ploueer  railroad  builder  of  the  great  South- 
west.) 

70,000  cattle,  9,(xx>  sheep,  and  5,000  goats. 
'I 'he  population  is  mixed,  American  and 
Mexican.  It  is  a  simple  country,  but  there  is 
nothing  slow  about  it  since  the  railway  came. 
One  other  project  of 
more  than  local  impor- 
tance is  noted  in  the 
Southwest.  From  near 
Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  the  mighty 
Santa  Fe  is  pushing  a 
new  line  across  the 
mountains  and  the 
plains  to  reach  into 
Houston  by  a  new^  route 
from  the  main  line  to 
California.  The  new 
division  will  afford  a 
main  line  to  compete 
with  the  Texas  Pacific 
and  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, which  two  rail- 
ways have  for  nearly 
half  a  century  been  in 
solitar\'  command  of 
all  east  and  west  traffic 
through  the  lonely 
wilderness   of  western 
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nt  wl  lilt?  darlnif  |nunif»ii'r»  uf  tl><*  m-w   f'uniirUrtn 
Ni*r{1icni  U«llwaj\i 

Texas*     If  the  Santa  Fe  keeps  its  identity', 

ami   is  not   gobbleil   up   by    the  omnivoraus 

Harriman^  or  the  equally  omnivorous  Rock 

[Islantl,  this   line  may  some  day   be  a  verj' 

rimpartant  factor  in  the  Southwestern  traffic 

situation.     The    region   it   €%ptn%^   otice   the 

Guadalupe    Mountains    are    left    bcbind.    is 

flat  and  uninteresting*  although  perhaps  the 

biggest  cattle  herds  in  the  world   roam  the 

Staked  Plains  **  of  the  Panhandle^  through 

which  the  surveys  run* 

ORIDtROKlSG  THE  CANADIAN   NORTHWEST. 

These  I  wo,  the  Northwest  and  the  South- 
west, are  by  far  the  most  interesting  regions 
uf  the  Uniiin  in  the  matter  of  new  railways. 
Looked  at  as  a  world -problem,  rather  than 
a  national  problcni,  both  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance  beside  the  Canadian  Northwest*  In- 
d<etl*  the  awakening  of  that  region  x%  the  in- 
ilustria!  marvel  oj  the  century-  to  date.  It 
ha-«  been  made  more  interesting  to  AnieHc:ins 
by  the  rrcrnt  startling  announcement  lr«M\i 
J.  J,  Hill  that  he  intended  to  go  back  to  his 
native  land  long  enough  tu  sliuw  the  North- 
Vkt%%  how  to  grow^ 

For  t\%cfitv*five  vears  there  was  bwt  on^ 


great  railway  in  the  Canadian  North w^est. 
Commerce  grew*  slowly,  even  along  its  right 
at  way.  Back  ten  miles  from  the  line  of  steel 
the  green,  unbroken  prairie  lay  like  a  sea, 
asleep.  The  Canadian  Pacific  was  an  iron- 
clad monopoly.  The  records  seem  to  show 
that  there  was  much  of  oppression  in  its  rule, 
much  that  noiv  might  happily  be  forgotten. 
The  towns  came  up  slow^ly.  Outside  of 
Winnipeg  there  is  no  great  city  of  the  Can* 
adian  plains.  Rcgina,  Brandon,  Portage  La 
Prairie^  Edmonton,  Calgar\'  are  Htrlc 
towns, — indeed,  mere  local  trading  centers. 
It  is  a  different  story  nowadays,  A  few- 
years  ago  came  William  Mackenzie  and  D. 
D.  Mann,  daring  promoters,  rich  with  the 
spoils  of  commerce  gathered  under  every 
flag  that  flies,  from  Buenos  Ay  res  to  the 
Arctic  Circle,  They  S(jught  and  obtained 
from  the  Manitoba  Government  a  guaranty 
on  the  bonds  of  a  new  railway^  to  be  called 
the  Canadian  Northern.  They  sold  their 
bonds  to  the  English,  and  sent  their  men 
out  into  the  plains  to  dig.  That  was  five 
years  ago.  They  have  pushed  their  road 
from  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes  away  out 
to  Prince  Albert,  a  little  trading  post  on 
the  Upper  Saskatchewan,  They  are  headed 
for    the    Rocky    Mountains,   and    are   plan* 
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ning  a  new  route  to  bring  them  down  from 
Winnipeg  to  the  Atlantic.  In  fact,  their 
ambitions  stop  not  short  of  another  system 
to  duplicate  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

Two  years  ago  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  leader 
of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons, 
fought  his  campaign  upon  a  platform  that 
called  for  the  creation  of  another  road  from 


the 


memories 


of 


pierces  the  unbroken 
forests  south  of  Hud- 
son Bay,  cuts  through 
Winnipeg  and  the 
prairie  country, 
threads  the  Rocky 
Mountains  by  the 
Peace  River  Valley, 
and  debouches  upon 
the  Pacific  Ocean  at 
Fort  Simpson,  with  a 
branch  north  to  Daw- 
son City.  In  all,  it 
is  five  thousand  miles 
of  pure  adventure. 
No  other  railway 
project  in  the  world, 
unless  indeed  it  be  the 
Cape  to  Cairo  Rail- 
road, holds  so  miich 
of  fascination,  so 
much  of  the  romance 
that  dwells  about 
the     mighty     pioneers. 


MR.  HILL  S  CANADIAN  LINE. 


Now,  on  top  of  all  these,  comes  James  J. 
Hill,  who  built  the  Great  Northern,  and 
fought  the  United  States  Government  in 
the  "  Great  Litigation,"  to  announce  that 
he  will   build   a   new   railway  through   the 


sea  to  sea.  This  project,  the  Grand  Trunk  Canadian  wheat  fields.  His  line  is  to  start 
Pacific,  leaves  the  Atlantic  at  Moncton,  N.  fiom  Winnipeg,  cross  the  Canadian  Pacific 
B.,    crosses    the    St.    Lawrence    at    Quebec,    somewhere    near    McLeod,    cut    diagonally 
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through  lower  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
and  open. to  commerce  the  untrodden  heights 
that  lie  between  Lake  Kootenay  and  the 
Fraser  River,  in  British  Columbia.  In  all, 
the  road  is  to  be  about  1,300  miles,  more 
than  one-half  of  which  will  lie  across  prairies. 

THE   NORTHWESTERN  WHEAT  LANDS. 

To  understand  the  wonderful  rush  of  capi- 
tal from  all  over  the  world  into  this  land 
it  is  necessary  to  have  seen  the  land.  Be- 
tween Winnipeg  and  the  foothills  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  stretches  9  region  of  the 
richest  wheat  land  in  the  world.  For  the 
most  part  it  is  well  watered  by  the  branches 
of  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  Qu'Appelle, 
and  the  numerous  other  smaller  rivers  that 
flow  into  the  lakes  about  Winnipeg.  Almost 
every  square  mile  is  either  fertile  from  its 
Maker*s  hands,  or  can  be  made  fertile  with 
a  minimum  of  irrigation  labor.  There  are 
few  forests  to  be  cleared,  few  rough  ridges 
to  surmount,  few  *'  bad  lands  "  to  break  the 
stretch  of  traffic  territory. 

One  travels  a  thousand  miles  from  east 
to  west  and  five  hundred  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  still  there  is  no  end  to  these 
flat  lands.  Up  in  the  northwestern  corner 
of  this  quadrilateral, — six  times  as  big  as  the 
State  of  Kansas,  twice  as  big  as  the  German 
Empire,^-one  begins  to  come  upon  the  for- 
ests. Down  in  the  southwest  corner  lie  lim- 
itless plains,  where  tufted  grass  grows  thick, 
and  where  huge  herds  of  cattle  roam  abroad. 
In  both  the  other  corners  and  in  the  central 
region  men  raise  wheat.  Assiniboia  No.  i, 
seventy  bushels  to  the  acre,  seventy  pounds 
to  the  bushel  and  the  wheat  that  holds  the 
commercial  world  astonished.  Here  and 
there  one  finds  a  farm  of  thousands  of  acres, 
such  as  one  meets  .in  Kansas,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  land  is  homestcadcd  in  farms 
of  160  acres  and  multiples  of  the  same. 

THE   WEALTH   OF   FOREST  AND  MINE. 

Following  the  Canadian  Pacific  or  the  Ca- 
nadian Northwest  up  from  the  plains,  the 
traveler  comes  through  deep  forests  of  pine 


and  fir,  through  a  cloudy  region  of  peaks 
and  canons^  where  the  railway  winds  and 
twists  among  the  snow-capped  mountains. 
Past  this,  sliding  down  through  Revelstoke, 
the  valley  of  the  Fraser  is  discovered,  where 
are  big  salmon  fisheries.  On  beyond,  Van- 
couver, headquarters  of  the  Transpacific 
trade,  feeds  the  railways  with  rich  traffic  in 
silks  and  teas  and  other  products  of  Japan 
and  China. 

The  Hill  railway  also  aims  at  Vancouver. 
It  runs,  however,  through  a  region  rich  in 
coal  and  other  minerals.  It  taps  the  coal 
deposits  of  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass,  and  again 
it  touches  coal  along  the  mountain  tops  past 
Kootenay,  fighting  for  it  all  the  while  against 
the  Canadian  Pacific.  Bej'^ond  that  it,  too, 
drops  down  into  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Fraser  River. 

PIERCING     THE      MYSTERIES     OF     THE      FAR 
NORTH. 

These  are  great  enterprises.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  the  most  picturesque  of  them 
all,  traverses  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
a  region  of  light  timber,  spruce  and  tama- 
rack, all  needed  for  the  paper  mills.  In  the 
Lauren tian  Range,  and,  in  fact,  through  the 
whole  wild  region  of  New  Ontario,  there 
may  be  rich  mineral  lands.  It  is  a  world  of 
conjecture,  of  chance,  of  dreams .  and  un- 
bridled fancies.  Few  people  live  north  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  Ten  years  ago  no  man 
went  up  toward  the  Hudson  Bay  unless  he 
were  a  trapper,  seeking  a  hardy  living  by 
trading  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  the 
hoary  monopoly  of  centuries,  that  holds,  un- 
der royal  seal,  the  right  to  trade  along  those 
quiet  ways.  Only  here  and  thetc  was 
marked  on  the  map  a  Hudson  Bay  trading 
post,  where  the  Indians  came  and  traded 
pelts  for  money  or  in  barter,  as  their  fathers 
had  done  for  two  hundred  years  and  more. 
It  is  a  young-old  country,  young  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  civilization,  old  in  the  time 
of  Its  records.  It  is  the  weirdest  railroad 
proposition  on  the  map  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 


ARE  PRICES  RISING  ABNORMALLY  ? 


BY  GEORGE  E.  ROBERTS. 

(Director  of  the  United  States  Mint.) 


T^HE  rise  in  commodity  prices  which  began 
in  1899,  and  the  consequent  advance  in 
cost  of  living,  is  a  subject  of  common  discus- 
sion. Naturally,  there  is  general  and  lively- 
interest  in  it,  and  much  speculation  as  to  the 
cause.  Is  it  a  legitimate  and  unavoidable 
advance,  resulting  from  natural  conditions, 
or  is  it  an  artificial  movement  brought  about 
by  the  so-called  trusts,  or  by  legislation  ? 

COMPARISOXS     NOW     MADE     WITH     ABNOR- 
MALLY LOW    PRICES. 

The  first  feature  of  the  situation  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  fact  that  present  prices  are 
commonly  compared  not  with  normal  and 
average  prices  of  the  past,  but  with  the  un- 
usual and  abnormal  prices  which  prevailed 
over  the  five  years  preceding  1899.  Com- 
modity prices,  according  to  all  records,  were 
upon  a  lower  level  during  the  five  years 
1894-98  than  during  any  other  five  consecu- 
tive years  of  the  last  half  century,  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  Our  memories  are  all  good 
enough  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  low  prices 
of  1896  were  considered  extraordinary  at  the 
time.  They  were  so  distressingly  low  that 
nearly  one-half  of  our  people  were  ready  to 
change  our  standard  of  value  to  obtain  the 
relief  which  they  believed  to  be  imperatively 
needed.  All  political  parties  in  the  cam- 
paign of  that  year  agreed  that  prices  were 
unprofitably .  low  to  the  producer  and  that 
industry  was  disorganized  and  enterprise 
paraljTzed  in  consequence.  The  industrial 
world  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  deadlock, 
with  no  class  of  people  able  to  purchase  the 
products  of  others,  because  they  could  not 
sell  their  own,  and  it  is  with  the  prices  of 
this  depressed  period  that  comparisons  are 
now  usually  made.  It  is  apparent  that  no 
proper  estimate  of  the  rise  of  prices  since 
1896  can  be  made  without  an  understanding 
of  the  abnormal  conditions  of  that  time. 

DECLINE  OF  PRICES  SINCE    187O. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  commodity 
prices. were  upon  a  declining  scale  from  about 
1870  to  1896.  The  London  commodity  ta- 
bles compiled  by  Mr.  A.  Sauerbeck  have  been 


made  quite  familiar  in  recent  years  as  author- 
ity upon  prices.  They  are  based  upon  the 
prices  of  forty-five  staple  commodities  in  the 
London  market  during  the  eleven  years  1867- 
77.  Mr.  Sauerbeck  has  averaged  the  prices 
of  the  same  commodities  for  each  year  since 
1877,  and  compared  them  wn'th  the  eleven 
years'  average  by  a  percentage  calculation. 
His  tables  show  the  following  percentages 
from  1878  to  1905,  inclusive: 
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THE  PROTEST  AGAINST  LOW  PRICES  IN    1 896. 

The  argument  for  the  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver as  a  remedy  for  falling  prices  was  based 
largely  upon  the  authority  of  the  Sauerbeck 
tables.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  here  upon  a 
discussion  of  the  causes  which  brought  on 
the  fall  of  prices  that  unquestionably  fol- 
lowed the  period  1867-77.  A  good  many 
tons  of  literature  on  that  subject  were  dis- 
tributed in  1896,  and  most  people  are  toler- 
ably familiar  with  the  arguments.  The  fact 
pertinent  to  the  present  complaint  of  rising 
prices  is  that,  while  there  was  disagreement 
in  1896  about  what  had  caused  the  fall,  and 
disagreement  about  how  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion, there  was  agreement  that  prices  were 
unreasonably  depressed,  and  that  practically 
all  classes  of  society  were  sufferers  thereby. 
A  few  quotations  from  the  addresses  and  lit- 
erature of  that  time  will  vividly  recall  what 
was  said  about  low  prices  and  the  condition 
of  the  country  under  them. 

A  little  book,  entitled  "  Coin's  Financial 
School,"  published  in  1894,  had  enormous 
circulation  and  popularity.  However  one 
may  disagree  with  the  theories  it  presented, 
and  allowing  for  some  extravagance  in  de- 
scription, there  must  have  bcca  ^omt  V^ms 
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for  its  account  of  economic  conditions  at  the 
time  or  it  could  not  have  obtained  the  wide- 
spread approval  which  it  unquestionably  re- 
ceived. This  book  began  with  the  following 
statement : 

Hard  times  are  with  us;  the  country  is  dis- 
tracted; very  few  things  are  marketable  at  a 
price  above  the  cost  of  production ;  tens  of  thou- 
sands are  out  of  employment;  the  jails,  peniten- 
tiaries, workhouses,  and  insane  asylums  arc  full ; 
the  gold  reserve  at  Washington  is  sinking ;  the 
government  is  running  at  a  loss  with  a  deficit  in 
every  department ;  a  huge  debt  hangs  like  an  ap- 
palling cloud  over  the  country;  taxes  have  as- 
sumed the  importance  of  a  mortgage,  and  50  per 
cent,  of  the  public  revenues  are  likely  to  go  de- 
linquent: hungered  and  half-starved  men  are 
banding  into  armies  and  marching  toward  Wash- 
ington; the  cry  of  distress  is  heard  on  every 
hand;  business  is  paralyzed,  commerce  is  at  a 
standstill;  riots  and  strikes  prevail  throughout 
the  land ;  schemes  to  remedy  our  ills  when  put 
into  execution  are  smashed  like  box-cars  in  a 
railroad  wreck,  and  Wall  Stre'it  looks  in  vain 
for  an  excuse  to  account  for  the  failure  of  pros- 
perity to  return  since  the  repeal  of  the  silver 
purchase  act. 

The  address  to  voters  by  the  Silver  Repub- 
lican Committee,  in  1896,  signed  by  United 
States  Senators  Dubois,  Pettigrew  and  Can- 
non, and  Congressmen  Brickenstein,  Kearns 
and  Hart,  said : 

That  the  condition  of  the  country  is  not  satis- 
factory all  admit.  The  producers  of  wealth  are 
not  receiving  fair  and  proper  compensation  for 
their  labor,  whether  in  field,  factory,  or  mme; 
enterprise  has  ceased;  values  are  constantly  de- 
clining ;  labor  is  unemployed ;  discontent  and  dis- 
tress prevail  to  an  extent  never  before  known  in 
the  history  of  this  country. 

The  Hon.  Francis  G.  Ncwlands,  now 
United  States  Senator  from  Nevada,  presid- 
ing over  the  National  Silver  Party's  Conven- 
tion as  temporary  chairman,  said : 

Mark  the  wheat  belt  of  the  Northwest  and  the 
cotton  belt  of  the  South  and  you  will  find  that  in 
those  areas  devoted  to  mining,  to  wheat  raising, 
and  cotton  growing,  more  than  one-half  of  the 
local  railroad  mileage  has  gone  into  the  hands  of 
the  receivers  since  1893. 

The  Silver  Party  Convention  declared  that 
"  since  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  1873  *' 

Prices  of  American  products  have  fallen  upon 
an  average  nearly  50  per  cent.,  carrying  down 
with  them  proportionately  the  money  value  of 
all  other  forms  of  property.  Such  fall  of  prices 
has  destroyed  the  profits  of  legitimate  industry, 
injuring  the  producer  for  the  benefit  of  the  non- 
producer,  increasing  the  burden  of  the  debtor, 
swelling  the  gains  of  the  creditor,  paralyzing  the 
productive  energies  of  the  American  people,  rele- 
gating to  idleness  vast  numbers  of  willing  work- 
ers, sending  the  shadows  of  despair  into  the 
homes  of  the  honest  toiler,  filling  the  land  with 


tramps  and  paupers,  and  building  up  colossal 
fortunes  at  the  money  centers. 

As  chairman  of  the  National  Democratic 
Convention,  Senator  Daniel,  of  Virginia,  re- 
ferring to  the  gold  standard,  and  particularly 
to  the  discontinuance  of  silver  purchases  by 
the  government,  said : 

Instead  of  reviving  business,  this  policy  has 
further  depressed  it.  Instead  of  increasing 
wages,  this  policy  has  further  decreased  them. 
Instead  of  multiplying  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment, this  policy  has  multiplied  idlers  who  can- 
not get  it.  Instead  of  increasing  the  price  of 
our  products,  this  policy  has  lowered  it,  as  is 
estimated,  about  15  per  cent,  in  three  years.  It 
has  contracted  the  currency  four  dollars  a  head 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
Slates  since  November  i,  1903.  And  with  this 
vast  aggregate  contraction  the  prices  of  land  and 
manufactured  goods  and  of  all  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  product  have  fallen,  and 
everything  has  fallen  but  taxes  and  debts,  which 
have  grown  in  burden,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  means  of  payment  have  diminished  in  value. 

The  Hon.  William  J.  Br>'an,  in  his  speech 
at  Minneapolis,  said: 

We  are  told  that  we  should  open  the  mills  in- 
stead of  the  mints.  My  friends,  your  mills 
could  be  opened  now  if  the  people  were  able  to 
buy  what  the  mills  produce.  What  is  the  use  of 
opening  the  mills  when  the  people  are  not  able 
to  buy  the  output?  If  you  cannot  dispose  of 
what  you  produce  you  have  simply  to  follow  the 
opening  process  with  the  closing  process.  You 
have  a  great  city,  and  adjoining  you  another 
great  city— the  Twin  Cities  of  the  Northwest 
These  cities  rest  upon  your  broad  and  fertile 
plains.  If  you  make  it  impossible  for  the  farmer 
to  buy,  I  ask  you  how  are  the  merchants  of 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  to  sell?  If  you  de- 
stroy the  value  of  the  farm  products,  you  lessen 
the  amount  of  money  brought  into  this  country 
b>  exports,  and  when  you  lessen  the  amount  of 
money  derived  from  the  sale  of  these  products, 
you  lessen  the  amount  of  money  which  the 
farmers  have  to  spend  in  the  purchasing  of  the 
things  which  you  have  for  sale.    .    .     . 

Enter  if  you  will  into  the  homes  of  the  land 
and  see  how  the  living  expenses  have  been  cut 
down  because  other  expenses  could  not  be  cut 
down.  See  how  prices  have  fallen  while  debts, 
taxes,  and  othe.-  fixed  charges  have  refused  to 
fall.  Go  into  the  homes  where  mortgages  arc 
being  foreclosed, — where  the  husband  and  wife 
started  out  with  the  laudable  ambition  to  own  a 
home,  paid  down  what  they  had  saved  with  the 
expectation  of  being  able  to  pay  the  balance,  but 
which  the  gold  standard  with  its  rising  dollar 
and  falling  prices  has  made  it  impossible  to  pay. 

In  his  speech  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
accepting  the  Democratic  nomination  to  the 
Presidency,  in  1896,  Mr.  Bryan  said: 

Taxes  have  not  been  perceptibly  decreased,  al- 
though it  requires  more  of  farm  oroducts  now 
than  formerly  to  secure  the  money  with  which  to 
pay  taxes.  Debts  have  not  fallen.  The  fanner 
who  owes  $1,000  is  still  compelled  to  pay  $1000^ 
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although  it  may  be  twice  as  difficult  to  obtain 
the  dollars  with  which  to  pay  the  debt.  Railroad 
rates  have  not  been  reduced  to  keep  pace  with 
falling  prices,  and  besides  these  items  there  are 
many  more.  The  farmer  has  thus  found  it  more 
and  more  difficult  to  live.  The  wage  earners 
have  been  injured  by  a  gold  standard  and  have 
expressed  themselves  on  the  subject  with  great 
emphasis.  In  February,  1895,  a  petition  asking 
foi  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  at  16  to  i, 
was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  leading  labor  organizations  and 
presented  to  Congress.  Wage-eamers  know 
that  while  a  gold  standard  raises  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  it  also  makes  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  get  possession  of  the  dollar;  they  know 
that  employment  is  less  permanent,  loss  of  work 
more  probable,  and  reemployment  less  certain. 

These  descriptions  of  conditions  then  exist- 
ing arc  not  exceptional  utterances  for  that 
time.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the 
people  had  been  convinced  that  the  gold 
standard  was  in  fact  responsible  for  the  con- 
ditions then  prevalent,  and  that  its  mainte- 
nance would  establish  those  conditions  per- 
manently, they  would  have  abandoned  it,  as 
thc>'  were  urged  to  do.  But  the  defenders 
of  the  gold  standard  argued  that  the  low 
prices  of  the  time  were  no  criterion  as  to 
what  prices  would  permanently  be  under  the 
gold  standard.  They  pointed  to  other  influ- 
ences that  had  contributed  to  the  decline  in 
prices  down  to  1893,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
countr>'  had  been  prosperous  until  that  year. 
The>'  objected  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
as  a  remedy,  on  the  ground  that  instead  of 
increasing  the  volume  of  money  in  the  coun- 
try, it  would  reduce  the  volume  by  expelling 
all  gold  from  our  monetary  stock.  They 
urged  that  the  threat  to  change  the  country's 
monetary  standard  was  responsible  for  the 
industrial  paral)rsis  and  collapse  of  prices. 
Remove  this  peril,  they  said,  and  confidence 
would  be  restored,  capital  would  again  seek 
investment,  labor  would  be  reemployed  and 
so  furnished  with  the  means  to  buy  com- 
modities, the  demand  in  all  markets  would 
revive  and  prices  would  be  restored  to  a 
natural  and  remunerative  level. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  low  prices 
of  the  period  1894-98  were  not  at  the  time 
regarded  by  anybody  as  a  blessing  to  be  en- 
joyed, But  as  a  calamity  to  be  escaped.  Prices 
that  are  legitimately  low,  ue.,  made  low  by 
the  bounty  of  nature  or  by  improvements  in 
the  arts  of  production,  but  which  still  aflord 
fair  compensation  to  the  producer  and  an 
incentive  to  investment  and  industry,  are  to 
be  wdcomed,  but  prices  that  are  below  the 
ooit  of  producdont  diat  are  low  because  in- 


dustry is  disorganized  and  wage-earners  are 
unemployed,  prices  that  signify  sacrifice  of 
investments  and  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
future  of  the  country,  are  not  desirable.  No- 
body wanted  them  when  they  were  present, 
and  nobody  wants  a  return  of  them  now.  So 
much,  therefore,  of  the  subsequent  rise  of 
prices  as  represents  a  natural  recovery  from 
an  unnatural  depression  is  not  to  be  deplored, 
but  welcomed  as  a  change  beneficial  to  the 
masses  of  the  people. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  available  price  records 
and  examine  them  with  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular question,  viz.:  How  much  of  the  re- 
cent rise  of  prices  is  merely  a  recovery  to 
average  and  normal  prices,  measured  by  the 
experience  of  the  past?  We  will  first  exam- 
ine the  Sauerbeck  record  of  London  whole- 
sale prices,  the  most  generally  accepted  au- 
thority for  prices  covering  the  last  ha'f  cen- 
tury. 

PRICES  IN   LONDON. 

Let  us  take  the  year  1896,  when,  according 
to  so  much  authority,  prices  were  unreason- 
ably low,  and  two  years  on  each  side  of  it,  as 
a  base,  and.  compare  the  prices  since  that 
period  with  those  preceding  it.  We  give  the 
average  percentage  for  five  years,  1894-98, 
and  for  the  seven  years  1899- 1905,  and  the 
seven  years  1887- 1893;  the  comparison  is  as 
follows : 

1887-S>3.   18»4-'98.   1899.05.   1905. 

Percentage  of  1807-77 

prices    70  62.4  70.4  72 

Percentage  of  firat  neriod  over  second.  12.2  ;  third 

period  over  second.  12.8. 

The  Sauerbeck  tables  show  that  the  aver- 
age of  London  prices  for  the  last  seven  years 
has  been  practically  on  a  parity  with  the 
average  for  the  seven  years  preceding  1894, 
and  for  both  the  average  was  12  per  cent, 
above  the  average  for  the  low  period  of  1894- 
98.  The  figures  for  the  last  year,  1905,  are 
also  given  separately. 

PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  have  no  continuing  price  tables  in  this 
country  which  go  back  of  1890.  The  Bureau 
of  Labor  has  compiled  tables  on  the  plan  of 
the  Sauerbeck  tables,  which  include  the 
wholesale  prices  upon  about  250  commodities 
in  .the  prindpal  markets  for  those  commodi- 
ties in  the  United  States.  These  tables  in- 
clude our  principal  native  products  and  an 
important  list  of  standard  articles  of  manu- 
facture, upon  which  prices  can  be  fairly  com- 
pared from  year  to  year.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  is  carrying  along  two  sets  of  tables, 
one  showing  wholesale  prices,  and  the  othiei 
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dealing  with  the  cost  of  living,  giving  retail 
prices.  For  the  purpose  of  economic  discus- 
sion, wholesale  prices  are  to  be  preferred. 
Retail  prices  vary  greatly  at  different  shops 
in  the  same  town,  and  do  not  indicate  as 
clearly  as  wholesale  prices  what  the  pro- 
ducer receives  for  his  commodity.  The  chief 
purpose  of  any  economic  discussion  of  prices 
is  to  show  what  goods  cost  at  wholesale.  We 
are  not  yet  seriously  agitated  over  the  cost 
of  retail  distribution.  It  will  be  found  in 
time  that  there  is  an  enormous  waste  in  our 
present  system  of  small  shops  and  sales  on 
credit,  but  public  interest  and  scrutiny  are 
not  at  present  fixed  upon  the  retailer.  The 
big  industrial  combinations,  or  trusts,  do  not 
as  a  rule  sell  at  retail,  and  to  know  what 
they  are  doing  with  prices  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  wholesale  quotations.  Whatever  ef- 
fect the  customs  tariff  has  upon  prices  is  ex- 
erted upon,  wholesale  prices,  and  can  be 
traced  there  more  clearly  than  in  the  retail 
quotations.  I  have,  therefore,  used  the 
wholesale  prices  tabulated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor,  and  for  further  details  as  to  the  com- 
position of  these  tables  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  official  reports  of  that  bureau.  I  will 
only  add  concerning  them  that  they  are  the 
most  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  tables 
upon  prices  that  have  been  compiled. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  summary  of  all 
prices  by  groups  for  each  year  from  1890  to 
1905  IS  given  herewith : 


the  first  period,  because  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
figures  do  not  go  back  of  1890,  and  have 
made  the  third  period  the  same  length  as  the 
second. 

RAW  AND  MANUFACTURED  COMMODITIES. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  makes  a  division  of 
its  table  into  raw  and  manufactured  com- 
modities, and  it  is  of  interest  to  trace  their 
relative  movements.  Raw  materials  arc  prin- 
cipally the  products  of  the  soil,  mines,  and 
forests,  and  are  probably  less  affected  in  price 
bv  combinations  and  trade  agreements  than 
manufactured  products.  The  comparison  in 
percentages  of  the  1890-99  base  is  as  follows: 

1800  93.  1894-08.  100105.  1905. 

Kaw  commodities...  110.0  00.1  110.5  121.2 
ManufHotured     oom- 

modltiPB    108.6  03.2  111.2  114.6 

It  appears  that  manufactured  goods  did 
not  fall  so  low  as  raw  products  in  the  period 
of  depression,  and  have  not  advanced  so  much 
since,  although  these  raw  products  enter 
largely  into  the  manufactured  ones. 

OUR    COMMON    AND    MOST    IMPORTANT 
PRODUCTS. 

Facing  is  a  list  of  forty-two  articles  which 
are  among  the  most  important  staples  of  trade 
in  the  United  States,  with  their  average 
prices  for  the  three  periods  under  examina- 
tion. The  selected  articles  are  mostly  raw 
commodities  and  manufactures  of  compara- 


81*MMABT   OF    RELATIVE    rilI<:ES    OF    COMMODITIES,   1800  TO   1905,  RY  OROUPS. 


f Average   nrlce   for   1800-t 


Farm 
Tf«r.  prodacts.  Food,  etc. 

IWM 110.0  112.4 

W»l 121.5  115.7 

IMtt in.7  103.0 

l«Mt IOT.9  110.2 

1MM aV9  09.8 

im« M.S  04.6 

1NM 7S.S  83.« 

\mX »^  87.7 

IMM 96.1  94.4 

INMI 10A.0  98.3 

IMNI iMlft  104.2 

n*,»  105.9 

i3m.5  in.a 

118.8  107,1 

IMS  107.S 

124.3  1<«.7 


Clotha 

and 

clothing. 

113.5 

111.3 

109.0 

107-.2 

06.1 

02.7 

01.3 

01.1 

93.4 

90.7 

106.8 

101.0 

102.0 

1(KI.6 

109.8 

112.0 


Fuel 

and 

lighting, 

104!7 

102.7 

101.1 

100.0 

92.4 

98.1 

104.3 

90.4 

9.'».4 

105.0 

120.9 

110.5 

134.3 

140.3 

132.6 

128.8 


Metals 

and 

Imple- 

nienls. 

110.2 

111.7 

106.0 

100.7 

90.7 

02.0 

03.7 

86.6 

86.4 

114.7 

120.5 

111.0 

117.2 

117.6 

100.6 

122.5 


99  -  100. 
Lumber 

and 
building 
mate- 
rials. 
111.8 
108.4 
102.8 
1019 
06.3 
04.1 
93.4 
90.4 
95.8 
105.8 
115.7 
116.7 
118.8 
121.4 
122.7 
127.8 


Drugs 
and  chem- 
icals. 
110.2 
103.6 
102.9 
100.5 
89.8 
87.9 
92.6 
94.4 
106.6 
111.3 
115.7 
115.2 
114.2 
112.6 
110.0 
109.1 


House 
furnish- 
ing 
goods. 
111.1 
110.2 
106.5 
104.9 
100.1 
96.5 
94.0 
89.8 
92.0 
96.1 
106.1 
110.9 
112.2 
113.0 
111.7 
109.1 


Miscel-    AUcom- 

laneous.  modittcs. 

110.3 

112.9 

109.4 

111.7 

106.2 

106.1 

105.0 

106.6 

99.8 

96l1 

94.6 

0S.6 

91.4 

90.4 

92.1 

89.7 

92.4 

08.4 

97.7 

lOl.T 

109.8 

llOJ 

107.4 

108.5 

114.1 

112.9 

118.6 

11S.6 

111.7 

118.0 

112.8 

116J 

U  wf  divide  die  column  for  "  all  com- 
1^4^!^'' into  thftc  periods,  to  m-it:  the  four 
^0»^  ff^mSin  i>93.  ^  five  yean  i894-99> 
ai»r  V  Jbn  ive  ywan.  the  remit  is  as 

IMl-OI.  1000. 


lively  simple  production  and  large  consump- 
tion. As  a  rule,  their  production  is  beyond 
control  by  any  combination.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  are  of  domestic  production, 
and  only  a  few  have  been  directly  affected  by 
changes  in  customs  duties  during  the  period 
under  review.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
die  movement  of  prket  upon  these  staple  and 
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basic  commodities,  the  production  of  which 
is  unrestricted,  and  the  prices  of  which,  for 
the  most  part,  are  beyond  artificial  control, 
compares  with  the  general  movement,  which 
includes  all  the  reported  commodities. 


of  the  year  1905  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  higher  level,  and  it  is  known  that,  both 
in  London  and  the  United  States,  prices  are 
higher  in  1906  than  they  were  in  1905. 
After  about  twenty-five  years  upon  a  declin- 


t Average  1 

1890-1893.  18U4-'9». 

Commodities  and  market.                             f  I 

T^'beat.  Chicago    (bush.) 0.8299  0.60G0 

Com.  Chicago   (bush.) 4547  .3.310 

Oats.  Chicago   (bush.) 3212  .2310 

Barley.  Chicago    (bush.) 6232  .3997 

Cotton.   New  York    (lb.) 08924  .0769 

Cattle,    Chicago    (cwt.) 4.6435  4.6776 

Hides.   Chicago    (lb.) 0876  .0*.i25 

Beef,  fresh  sides.  New  York  (lb.) 07705  .06176 

Hogs,  heavy   packers.   Chicago    (cwt.) . .   5.0200  4.0007 

Hams,  smoked.  Chicago  (lb.) 1075  .0922 

Lard,  Chicago   (lb.) 07735  .05776 

Butter.  Elgin  creamery   (lb.) 2462  .1955 

Cheese.   New   York    (lb.) 1020  .0937 

Eggs,  fresh.  New  York   (doz.) 2130  .1822 

Molasses.  New  Orleans   (gal.) 3216  .3024 

Dried  apples.  New  York   (lb.) 0611  .0522 

Sugar.  New  York    (lb.) 04091  .03581 

Coffee,  Rio,  New  York   (Ib.^ 1654  .1181 

Beans.  New  York  icwt.) 2.0356  1.4196 

Rice.   New  York    (lb.) 0567  .0546 

Sheep.  Western.  Chicago   (cwt.) 4.5828  3.4296 

Wool   (Ohio).  Boston   (lb.) 5464  .3762 

Hay.  Chicago   (ton) 11.3314  9.7807 

Hops.  NewTork   (lb.) 2509  .1223 

Salt.   Chicago   (cwt.) 7595  .6739 

Flour,  white  wheat.  New  York  (bbl.) . . .   4  2405  3.6212 

Codfish.   Boston    (cwt.) 6.4577  4.9749 

Silver.  New  York   (oz.) 9258  .6367 

Copper.  New  York    (lb.) 1281  .1089 

I^ad.  New  York    (lb.) 0416  .0339 

Pig  iron.  No.  1  F'dry,  Pittsburg  (ton) .  .16.5487  12.4968 
Lumber,  white  pine  No.  2  bam.  Buffalo 

(M.) 17.3106  16.6.500 

Hemlock.  Pennsylvania    (M.) 12.3333  11.8541 

Shingles,  cypress.  New  Orleans  (M.)...   3.1875  2.5600 

Nails.  8-penny.  Pittsburg  (cwt.) 2.4030  1.9230 

Borb  wire,  galvanized,  Pittsburg  (cwt.) .   3.0176  2.0041 

(ilnghama.   Amoskeag   (yd.) 0639  .04,'S8 

Calico.  Cocheco  prints  (yd.) 0625  .0510 

Cotton   flannel    (yd.) 0650  .0527 

Brick.  New  York    (M.) 6.9687  6.2125 

Coke,  bituminous,  Pittsburg   (bush.)...     .0865  .0588 

Average  per  cent.,  41  commodities 


.-1^^- 

Percentage  of  189 

4-1898 

1901-05. 

1905.  1890--93. 

1901-05. 

1906. 

0.8598 

L0104 

11^2 

12^5 

14^2 

.5119 

.5010 

137.4 

154.6 

16L3 

.3464 

.2990 

138.6 

149.6 

129.1 

.5569 

.4850 

130.9 

139.3 

121.3 

.10089 

.09553 

116.0 

131.2 

1242 

5.5240 

5.2102 

99.3 

118.1 

111.6 

.1268 

.1430 

94.7 

137.1 

154.6 

.08324 

.0802 

124.7 

134.8 

129.8 

5.8864 

5.2913 

125.5 

147.1 

.  132  2 

.1135 

.1046 

116.5 

123.1 

113.4 

.08594 

.0745 

133.9 

1488 

128.9 

.2287 

.2429 

125.9 

116.9 

124.2 

.1117 

.1212 

109.5 

119.2 

129  8 

.2457 

.2712 

116.9 

1348 

148  8 

.3518 

.8229 

106.3 

116.3 

106.7 

.0507 

.0348 

1170 

97.1 

66.7 

.04834 

.05256 

114.2 

134.9 

1468 

.0081 

.0832 

140.0 

67.7 

70.6 

2.1070 

2.1500 

143.4 

148  4 

151.4 

.0506 

.0417 

103.8 

927 

76  4 

4.2280 

5.0798 

133.7 

126.1 

148.1 

.4725 

.5348 

145.2 

125.6 

142.1 

12.1718 

11.2596 

115.8 

124.4 

116.1 

.2613 

.2673 

205.1 

213.6 

2186 

.7264 

.7552 

112.7 

107.8 

1120 

3.9517 

4.5428 

117.1 

109.1 

125.4 

6.3250 

7.3958 

129.8 

127.1 

148.7 

.57116 

.61008 

145.3 

89.7 

95.8 

.1428 

.1576 

117.6 

131.1 

144.7 

.0440 

.0479 

122.7 

129.8 

1413 

18.2869 

17.8850 

132.4 

146.3 

148.0 

23.2250 

24.7500 

103.9 

139.5 

148.6 

16.5000 

17.8750 

108.6 

145.8 

157.4 

2.6825 

2.7250 

124.6 

104.7 

106.4 

2.0690 

1.8950 

124.9 

107.6 

98.6 

2.7239 

2.3829 

150.5 

135.9 

118.9 

.0525 

.0515 

139.6 

114.6 

112  4 

.0510 

.0517 

122.6 

100.0 

101.8 

.0636 

.0681 

123.8 

120.7 

129.2 

6.5312 

8.1042 

114.6 

12.-S.3 

156.4 

.0823 

.08 

147.1 

140.0 

136.0 

.125.62     126.57    128.32 


These  figures  show  that,  since  the  end  of 
the  period  of  depression,  this  list  of  commod- 
ities has  advanced  more  than  the  average  of 
all  commodities  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  ta- 
bles. It  follows  that  the  prices  of  the  other 
commodities  of  the  table,  which  are  chiefly 
manufactured  goods,  have  advanced  less  than 
the  average.  We  cannot,  therefore,  conclude 
that  the  rise  of  prices  is  in  any  important 
degree  due  to  artificial  causes.  The  com- 
modities of  this  lisf  have  but  little  more  than 
regained  the  level  they  occupied  before  the 
1896  depression.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
anybody  who  mourned  the  decline  of  prices 
from  the  level  of  1867-77  to  the  level  of 
1890-93  can  deplore  the  slight  rise  from  the 
1890-95  to  1901-05. 

PRICBS  HAVS  TtJRKfiD  DBFmiTSLY  UPWARD. 

It  is  dear,  however,  that  the  tendency  of 
pricci  is  upward.   In  every  table  the  influence 


ing  scale,  prices  seem  to  have  turned  defi- 
nitely upward,  and  the  reason  for  it  is  a 
most  interesting  subject  for  inquiry. 

In  the  first  place,  the  drop  to  the  level  of 
1896-98  was  so  sudden  and  marked,  even  in 
London,  that  the  prices  of  that  period  must 
be  considered  as  exceptional,  and  due,  at 
least  in  part,  to  conditions  peculiar  to  those 
years  alone.  Doubtless  the  financial  uncer- 
tainty and  industrial  prostration  of  the 
United  States  had  an  influence  in  other  coun- 
tries with  which  we  were  commercially  inti- 
mate. Again,  after  such  a  period  of  indus- 
trial inactivity  as  we  passed  from  1893  to 
1898,  a  period  of  unusual  industrial  expan- 
sion was  inevitable  as  soon  as  confidence  was 
restored,  and  such  a  period  of  enterprise  and 
'construction,  with  its  demand  for  materials 
and  commodities,  and  its  stimulus  to  inves^ 
ment  and  speculation,  would  be  certain  to 
carry  prices  at  least  as  high  as  they  were 
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before  the  depression,  and  perhaps  tempo- 
rarily higher.  No  other  explanation  would 
be  needed  for  a  temporary  recovery  of  prices 
to  the  level  of  the  period  of  1890-93.  The 
upward  tendency  has,  however,  been  main- 
tained h)nt;  enough,  and  gone  far  enough,  to 
warrant  the  opinion  that  new  forces  are  mak- 
ing themselves  felt. 

NEW  FORCES  UPON  PRICES. 

An  examination  of  the  price  tables  shows 
that  raw  materials,  including  farm  products, 
have  felt  the  effect  of  these  forces  in  the  high- 
est degree.  The  average  price  of  wheat,  dorn, 
oats,' cotton,  coal,  pig  iron  and  lumber  in 
iyt>5  was  40  per  cent,  above  the  average  of 
the  five  years  1894-98.  These  products  and 
others  of  their  class  which  share  in  this  ad- 
vance are  very  important  in  all  price  tables, 
for  they  are  not  only  given  great  weight 
themselves,  but  enter  into  the  cost  of  all 
other  aimmodities. 

During  the  twentj'-five  years  from  1870  to 
1805,  when  prices  were  showing  a  continual 
decline,  the  United  States  Government  was 
pving  away  the  greatest  body  of  fertile  and 
quickly  available  lands  ever  settled  in  that 
length  of  time  an>-where  in  the  world.  Rail- 
way's were  building  through  them  and  keep- 
ing agents  in  Europe  to  promote  their  settle- 
ment. Attracted  by  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain a  home  and  estate  almost  without  mone>', 
settlers  came  in  an  unprecedented  movement 
to  Kansas,  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  and  the  Southwest,  and  opened 
the  prairies  to  the  production  of  farm  staples. 
While  this  was  going  on  in  the  United  States 
another  movement  was  starting  to  South 
America,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  began 
to  ship  grain  to  the  \\*orld*s  markets.  With 
the  great  agricultural  development  of  this 
periled  in  the  I'niieJ  States  cuiie  the  self- 
binder,  quickly  available  in  the  hardest  fields 
ot  the  whole  world,  and  with  it  the  other 
Ubiu*s4ving  farm  implements  in  which  the 
Unite\l  States  has  led  all  countries.  During 
the  some  time  was  gvnng  i^n  an  e\oluti<*n  in 
the  meth\\ls  and  cv^t  of  transfvrutii^  in 
xxan  oar::age  and  railway  equipment,  which 
had  great  effect  upon  the  prices  of  world 
staples  :n  such  central  markets  as  London. 
L>ur!n|:  the  elevtn  \-ear5  iSc»7-T.  which  Mr. 
Saueriyvk  use>i  xs  h:s  base.  :he  averapr 
frctght  cfarpr  en  1  bushel  of  \\hea:  froc: 
Ne^-  York  to  L;^e:;^x>I  was  i^'-j  cer.rs. 
\iilule  dur-r.j  :he  *as:  fivr  vrar^  ;t  h»j  Seen 
01^  2^i  otr.K.  No  tratter  wSit  iirpro\-«- 
MMto  in  ocean  carrij^  anr  nrade  in  the  fu- 


ture, there  can  never  be  another  reduction  of 
13  cents  per  bushel  to  modify  Mr.  Sauer- 
beck's tables. 

Nor  is  there  anywhere  in  the  world  an- 
other expanse  of  territory  equal  in  extent,  in 
fertility,  in  accessibility,  in  readiness  for  cul- 
ture, in  promise  to  the  settler,  to  the  terri- 
tory settled  from  1870  to  1900  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  Are  not  the  rising  prices  of 
recent  years  significant  of  a  gain  of  the 
world's  population  upon  its  food  supplies? 
Are  not  the  higher  prices  now  prevailing  re- 
quired to  bring  under  cultivation  less  ac- 
cessible and  less  fertile  lands  and  areas,  which 
require  more  or  less  heavy  expenditure  for 
irrigation  or  drainage,  and  to  pay  for  more 
thorough  culture?  If  so,  prices  must  be  per- 
manently higher  than  in  the  past,  unless  sci- 
ence provides  by  new  methods  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  an  increasing  population. 

What  is  true  of  the  grains  is  true  of  three 
other  commodities  of  the  first  importance, 
viz. :  lumber,  coal,  and  pig  iron.  There  is  an 
unprecedented  demand  for  lumber  on  the 
one  hand,  and  vanishing  forests  on  the  other. 
It  was  not  many  years  ago  that  timber  lands 
had  to  be  ver>'  accessible  and  the  timber  of 
good  qualit>'  to  be  worth  anything.  Now 
the  most  accessible  timber  is  gone,  and  the)- 
will  tell  you  in  ever>'  timber  region  of  local 
fortunes  made  by  the  rise  of  prices  in  timber 
lands.  A  few  years  ago  it  had  to  be  a  well- 
located  coal  mine  or  iron  mine  that  paid  a 
profit,  but  the  consumption  of  these  t\vo  great 
constituents  of  all  manufactures  have  dou- 
bled in  the  United  States  in  ten  years.  Of- 
a^urse,  prices  are  higher.  .The>'  have  to  be 
higher  to  bring  in  the  less  accessible  and 
more  costly  supplies,  and  in  the  case  of  pig 
iron,  keep  the  oId-$:>le  furnaces  in  blast. 

In  general,  then,  the  growth  of  population, 
the  more  complete  occupation  of  our  coun- 
tr>\  the  passing  of  the  period  in  which  nat- 
ural wealth  had  no  rr.arket  value  in  itself,  is 
a  facwr  :p.  the  risir.i:  prices.  It  would  be 
unsare  ro  predict  :he  furore  influence  of  this 
factor.  b<v-ai:>e  as  ::  :>  felr  the  genius  of  in- 
venr^Ji  will  he  srlnv-late^i  to  counteract  it: 
wirr»e^  the  jubstir-rlv.-*.  .^f  steel  and  cement 

iNFiVENCf  >:f  thf  xrw  svrpuES  of  ooux 

The  :nr...;^ve  cr  :^e  Ircrej^ing  supplies  of 
>,^i  >  u-.N-'^rvri?".-.  r-1:  upon  prices.  A 
^rea:  itijl:*)  ?<»:i?le  -.v  ^o  i  i  ret  fa\'or  the  lite 
cc.-rj^  .*r  >.Ser  S  :-.-  Ur.:»d  States  aloae 
nrjariec  :h^f  jx^  -  -^  ?r>:yctJon  of  gtM 
rroc  :S^o  :o  :S>5  as  1  scriccs  matter.    But 
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they  regarded  the  disruption  of  the  par  of 
exchange  between  this  country  and  the  chief 
commercial  countries  of  the  world,  and  the 
leap  in  the  dark  to  a  new  monetary  basis,  as 
a  more  serious  matter,  and  when  the  crisis 
for  action  in  this  country  came  relief  by  the 
increasing  supplies  of  gold  was  already  in 
sight. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  while  a  nat- 
ural recover)'  of  prices  was  due  after  the  pe- 
riod of  paralysis  from  1893  to  1898,  and  the 
increasing  demands  of  a  growing  population 
are  affecting  the  value  of  raw  materials,  prices 
are  being  supported  and  stimulated  by  the 
enormous  industrial  expansion  of  the  time, 
which  is  itself  promoted  by  the  increasing 
supplies  of  gold  that  are  weekly  replenishing 
the  bank  reserves. 

The  general  stock  of  money  in  the  United 
States  on  July  l,  1896,  was  estimated  at  $1,- 
930,690,878.  On  July  I,  1906,  it  was  esti- 
mated at  $3,057,901,107,  or  an  increase  of 
over  50  per  cent.  The  amount  of  lawful  re- 
serve held  by  national  banks,  as  shown  by  the 
statement  nearest  to  July  i,  1896,  was  $321,- 
352,228,  and  their  holdings  at  date  of  nearest 
statement  to  July  i,  1906,  was  $676,480,890, 
an  increase  of  100  per  cent.  When  we  con- 
sider that  upon  these  cash  holdings  depends 
the  ability  of  the  banks  to  make  loans,  and 
that  their  loans  have  been  up  to  the  limit  in 
recent  years,  with  a  pressure  that  has  forced 
up  interest  rates,  it  is  apparent  that  there 
could  have  been  no  such  continued  industrial 
expansion  or  rise  of  prices  without  these  addi- 
tional supplies  of  money. 

HOW  NEW  COLD  AFFECTS  PRICES. 

The  effect  of  increased  supplies  of  gold  is 
automatic.  As  a  rule,  we  each  play  our  part 
unconsciously  in  the  readjustment  of  prices. 
Somebody  has  said  that  interest  rates  have 
gone  up,  like  wages,  because  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased.  It  is  doubtful  if  many  money- 
lenders have  based  their  charges  upon  any 
comparison  of  that  kind.  Interest  rates  have 
advanced  because  the  demand  for  money  is 
greater  than  it  has  been.  The  city  of  New 
York,  H  hich  a  few  years  ago  sold  its  3  per 
cent,  bonds  above  par,  has  recently  been  able 
to  do  no  better  with  an  issue  bearing  4  per 
cent.:  not  because  the  credit  of  the  city  has 
declined,  but  because  in  these  prosperous 
times  fewer  people  arc  looking  for  3  and  4 
per  cent,  investments.    They  can  do  better. 

The  first  effect  of  a  new  supply  of  money 
is  to  lower  interest  rates,  but  there  is  a  sec- 
ondary effect,  which  b  more  lasting  and  far- 


reaching.  When  the  rate  of  interest  upon 
loans  declines  it  has  a  tendency  to  enhance 
the  value  of  all  property  which  pays  a  higher 
return.  When  interest  rates  drop  from  6  to 
4  per  cent,  a  security  which  is  safe  to  pay  6 
per  cent,  becomes  worth  150.  This  advance 
in  property  values  brings  on  an  era  of  enter- 
prise and  construction.  If  the  rents  upon 
houses  pay  better  than  money  at  interest, 
houses  will  advance  rapidly  in  selling  value, 
and  the  owners  of  capital  at  interest  will  call 
it  in,  hire  men,  buy  materials,  and  build 
houses,  until  the  old  equilibrium  between 
capital  in  houses  and  capital  at  interest  is 
restored.  And  so  all  around  the  circle  of 
the  various  forms  of  property.  Moreover, 
the  demand  for  labor  thus  stimulated  causes 
a  rise  in  wages,  the  demand  for  constructive 
materials  of  all  kinds  affects  their  prices  in 
like  manner,  and  so  all  prices  and  rates  of 
compensation,  reacting  upon  each  other,  find 
a  new  level.  Once  a  spirit  of  confidence  is 
abroad  and  a  period  of  expansion  is  under 
way,  industrial  development  and  speculation 
goes  on  by  the  stimulus  of  its  own  success, 
until  it  is  checked  by  the  exhaustion  of  credit ; 
and  when  the  bank  reserves  are  continually 
broadening  there  is  a  continued  relaxation. 

In  conclusion,  the  price  records  show  that 
the  rise  since  1898  has  been  for  the  most  part 
only  a  recovery  to  the  level  of  prices  prior  to 
the  panic  of  1893.  Prices  suffered  a  greater 
decline  during  the  period  of  depression  in  the 
United  States  than  in  London,  and  on  the  re- 
covery have  risen  further.  The  tendency  is 
still  upward,  but  the  advance  is-  due  to  nat- 
ural conceptions,  and  not  in  any  important 
degree  to  manipulation  or  causes  within  gov- 
ernmental control.  To  the  extent  that  in- 
dustrial combinations  and  trade  unions  have 
contributed  to  it,  their  efforts  have  been 
favored  by  the  enormous  demand  for  com- 
modities and  labor. 

The  advance  brings  about  an  interesting 
reversal  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  debtor 
and  the  creditor  and  the  wage  earning  and 
employing  classes  from  what  they  were  in  the 
period  of  declining  prices.  The  extracts 
given  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  show 
the  grievances  of  the  debtor  and  employer  as 
they  were  voiced  in  the  period  of  depression. 
People  enjoying  fixed  incomes,  and  the  sala- 
ried class  generally,  then  had  the  advantage 
of  constant  gains  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
money,  while  the  debtor,  employer,  and  pro- 
ducer for  the  market  complained  that  those 
gains  meant  corresponding  losses  and  injus- 
tice to  them.     The  same  degree  of  stress 
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to  one  another  in  the  exchanges.  The  gold 
standard  has  been  established  by  a  slow  proc- 
ess of  commercial  evolution.  Practically  the 
whole  world  has  adopted  it,  not  because  it 
is  perfect,  but  because  the  commercial  world 
re^anls  it  as  the  best  working  system  obtain- 
able for  the  measurement  of  values.  The 
standard  will  undergo  fluctuations,  and 
there  will  always  be  academic  discussion 
about  the  effect  of  these  fluctuations  upon 
the  interests  of  the  different  classes  of  so- 
i'iety.  Whatever  these  effects  may  be,  thc>' 
are  inevitable  and  irremediable.  Close  scru- 
tiiu  w  ill  reveal  that  the  evil  effects  arc  nc\cr 
sik  iu)portant  as  the  alarmists  anticipate.  An 
immense  amount  of  loose  theorizing  and  mis- 
chievous agitation  is  due  to  failure  to  take 
avwunt  of  the  general  readjustment,  wfti 
its  vvmpensations,  which  accompanies  e%-ery 
^\vnv>nuV  chan^.  The  natural  laws  of  rx 
^.vnuiiercial  and  industrial  world.  like  the  Lrrs 
ot  the  phvs'cal  universe,  provide  their  cwti 
»."Sev'ts  and  balances.  All  the  wcri^fs  tha: 
N\\'i»v;  it!  space  are  held  in  their  places  ry 
vvcr*wrba!a:vin;j:  forces,  and  every  induccce 
o;  iTvvetrei!:  in  rfxc  business  wcrid  zum- 
•r»a:'CJL'\  setti  in  oiotion  other  indueocs  3 
VLvi  :t  irr  check. 
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THE  PHILIPPINE  POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK. 


years.  The  only  savings  bank,  however,  in 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  term,  existing 
in  the  islands  during  Spanish  times  was  the 
Monte  de  Piedad  and  Savings  Bank  of  Ma- 
nila, now  a  church  institution,  though  for- 
merly under  the  direct  control  of  the  Spanish 
Government.  This  institution  receives  small 
savings  deposits,  upon  which  it  pays  interest 
at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
which  it  loans  in  its  pawn-shop  department 
at  8  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  pledge  of 
jcwelr>\  During  Spanish  times  the  govern- 
ment treasury  in  Manila  also  received  savings 
deposits  to  some  extent.  One  of  the  large 
exchange  banks  in  Manila  recently  opened  a 
savings  department.  The  total  amount  of 
small  savings  belonging  to  Filipinos  on  time 
deposit  in  all  the  banks  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  at  the  close  of  last  year,  however, 
hardly  exceeded  a  million  and  a  half  pesos  at 
the  outside.  No  savings  bank  facilities  what- 
ever were  offered  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Filipino  people  living;  outside  of  the  three 
principal  cities,  Manila,  Iloilo,  and  Cebu. 

This  lack  of  saving  facilities  was  also  seri- 
ously felt  by  the  fourteen  thousand  or  more 
Americans  and  Europeans  scattered  through- 
out the  islands.  The  Director  of  Posts  re- 
cently estimated  that  the  post-office  money- 
order  department  was  carrying  over  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  representing  money 
orders  which  Americans  had  bought  payable 
to  themselves  and  were  holding.  These  or- 
ders had  to  be  renewed  every  year,  and  the 
purchasers  were  not  only  receiving  no  interest 
on  their  money,  but  were  paying  the  gov- 
ernment for  its  safe-keeping. 

The  need  of  extending  facilities  for  the 
safe  deposit  of  small  savings,  and  of  encour- 
aging in  every  possible  way  the  development 
of  the  saving  habit  among  the  Filipino  people, 
appealed  strongly  to  Secretary  Taft  while  he 
was  Governor,  and,  in  the  summer  of  1903, 
he  commissioned  the  writer  to  prepare  a  re- 
port on  the  subject  of  a  postal  savings  bank 
for  the  islands.  The  report  was  submitted 
to  the  Philippine  Commission  early  in  1904, 
accompanied  by  a  bill  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  postal  savings  bank.  This  bill 
received  the  support  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  of  the  Governor-General,  and,  with  a 
few  modifications,  became  a  law  on  May 
24  of  the  present  year. 

The  Philippine  Postal  Savings  Bank  Act 
represents  an  attempt  to  select  the  bfst  feat- 
ures of  the  postal  savings  banks  of  other 
countries,  and  to  adapt  them  to  Philippine 
conditions.    The  act  embodies  but  few  pro- 


visions which  have  not  elsewhere  received 
the  test  of  experience. 

The  savings  bank  is  to  be  administered 
through  a  postal  savings  bank  division  cre- 
ated for  the  purpose  in  the  Bureau  of  Posts. 
The  bank  is  highly  centralized,  as  any  insti- 
tution having  a  large  money  responsibility 
must  be  in  a  country  like  the  Philippines. 
All  records  are  kept  at  the  central  office,  and 
only  limited  supplies  of  postal  savings  bank 
funds  are  permitted  to  be  held  at  local  of- 
fices. Notices  of  deposits  received  at  local 
offices  must  be  sent  immediately  to  the  cen- 
tral office,  and  receipts  for  deposits  are  sent 
by  the  central  office  direct  to  depositors. 
Funds  can  only  be  w'ithdrawn  on  the  au- 
thority of  warrants  issued  by  the  chief  of 
the  postal  savings  bank  division. 

Postal  savings  banks  are  to  be  opened  at 
once  in  all  the  important  post  offices  of  the 
islands,  and  as  soon  as  possible  in  all  the 
others.  Mr.  Ben  F.  Wright,  formerly  bank 
examiner  for  the  islands,  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  the  postal  savings  bank  division. 

Any  person  six  years  of  age  or  over  resid- 
ing in  the  Philippine  Islands  who  is  not 
under  legal  disability  may  open  an  account 
to  his  own  credit  in  the  postal  savings  bank. 
Any  person  resident  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
twenty-three  years  of  age  or  over,  and  any 
resident  under  twenty-three  years  oif  age  who 
is  the  head  of  a  family,  may  open  an  account 
for  a  minor  or  for  any  person  who  is  unable 
to  manage  his  own  affairs.  No  person  is  per- 
mitted to  have  more  than  one  account.  Char- 
itable and  benevolent  societies  are  author- 
ized, upon  obtaining  permission  from  the 
Director  of  Posts,  to  maintain  deposits  in 
the  bank,  and  are  granted  certain  special 
privileges.  Depositors  are  permitted  to  exe- 
cute nominations,  which  are  registered  at  the 
central  office  of  the  bank,  providing  for  the 
transfer  of  their  deposits  in  the  event  of 
their  death. 

THE    USE   OF  STAMPS    FOR   SMALL   DEPOSITS. 

Postal  savings  banks  are  divided  into  three 
classes.  Those  belonging  to  the  first  class  are 
authorized  to  receive  deposits  and  permit 
withdrawals  without  limit  as  to  maximum 
amounts.  The  amounts  a  depositor  is  per- 
mitted to  deposit  or  to  withdraw  at  one  time 
through  postal  savings  banks  of  the  second 
and  third  classes  are  limited.  Banks  of  the 
third  class  are  permitted  to  receive  deposits 
only  by  mean>  of  postal  savings  bank  stamps. 
These  stamps  are  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  petty  savings,  particularly  among 
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school  children.  The  minimum  cash  deposit 
permitted  in  any  postal  savings  bank  is  one 
peso,  but  these  stamps,  which  are  issued  in 
denominations  of  five,  ten,  and  twenty  cen- 
tavos,  are  sold  at  every  postal  savings  bank  in 
the  islands,  and,  when  pasted  on  cards  fur- 
nished for  the  purpose,  are  accepted  at  all 
postal  savings  banks  as  the  equivalent  of  cash 
in  sums  of  a  peso  or  a  multiple  thereof. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  rate  of  interest  which  is  to  be  allowed 
"  until  practical  experience  shall  demonstrate 
that  a  higher  rate  can  safely  be  guaranteed  " 
is  2^  per  cent.  Interest  is  paid  on  all  de- 
posits not  exceeding  one  thousand  pesos,  the 
maximum  interest  bearing  amount  being  dou- 
bled in  the  case  of  deposits  of  charitable  and 
benevolent  societies.  This  feature  of  paying 
interest  on  deposits  up  to  a  certain  amount, 
but  of  permitting  depositors  to  maintain  de- 
posits without  interest  to  any  amount  they 
may  wish  above  this  interest-bearing  maxi- 
mum, is  based  upon  the  practice  followed  in 
Italy  and  Holland.  The  Philippine  Postal 
Savings  Bank  is  intended  primarily  to  pro- 
vide a  place  for  the  safe  deposit  of  small  sav- 
ings and  is  not  expected  to  usurp  the  business 
of  private  banks.  There  are,  however,  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  as  in  other  countries,  well- 
to-do  people,  who,  by  reason,  either  of  their 
distance  from  private  banks  or  of  their  lack 
of  confidence  in  them,  hoard  their  savings  in 
preference  to  depositing  them  in  banks.  To 
this  class  of  people  the  Postal  Savings  Bank 
offers  an  absolutely  safe  place  of  deposit  for 
any  amount  whatever  exempt  from  all  gov- 
ernment taxes.  Whatever  proceeds  the  bank 
may  realize  from  these  non-interest-bearing 
deposits  will  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  small 
depositors,  for  whose  welfare  the  bank  pri- 
marily exists, 

A  depositor  in  the  Postal  Savings  Bank 
may  withdraw  funds  through  any  office  of 
the  bank  in  the  islands,  just  as  he  may  make 
deposits  to  the  credit  of  his  account  through 
any  office.  In  order  to  meet  possible  emer- 
gency cases  the  English  provision,. with  some 
modifications,  has  been  adopted,  of  permit- 
ting withdrawals  to  be  made  by  telegraph. 
This  is  an  important  privilege  for  the  de- 
positor in  a  country  like  the  Philippines, 
where  the  lack  of  railroads  renders  communi- 
cation by  post  at  best  very  slow.  No  de- 
positor is  permitted  to  make  more  than  two 
withdrawals  from  his  account  during  any 
calendar  month,  and  the  bank  reserves  the 
right  of  delaying  the  repayment  of  deposits, 


if  need  be,  for  from  two  weeks  to  a  month, 
according  to  the  amount  to  be  withdrawn. 

All  postal  savings  bank  funds  are  to  be 
kept  as  a  separate  trust  fund  by  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  to  be  used 
for  no  other  purpose  than  those  expressly 
provided  in  the  law.  The  investment  of  the 
funds  is  entrusted  to  a  board  known  as  the 
Postal  Savings  Bank  Investment  Board, 
which  is  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Police,  the  Secretary  of  Finance 
and  Justice,  the  Director  of  Posts,  the  In- 
sular Treasurer,  and  a  business  man,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General,  who  is 
to  serve  without  compensation. 

The  ways  in  which  postal  savings  bank 
funds  may  be  invested  are  narrowly  limited 
in  the  law.  The  absolute  security  of  the 
funds  is  held  to  be  the  paramount  considera- 
tion, earning  power  being  considered  to  be 
distinctly  secondary.  The  usual  preference 
is  given  to  home  investments.  The  range  of 
investments  permitted  is  somewhat  wider 
than  that  allowed  in  England  and  France, 
but  decidedly  narrower  than  those  permitted 
in  many  other  countries,  as,  for  example, 
Austria  and  Holland.  The  Postal  Savings 
Bank  Act  authorizes  four  different  forms  of 
investment  and  specifically  prohibits  all 
others.  The  four  forms  authorized  are: 
( I )  Bonds  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness 
of  the  United  States;  (2)  Bonds  or  other 
evidences  of  indebtedness  of  the  Insular  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippine  Islands,  of  the 
city  of  Manila,  and  of  certain  other  Philip- 
pine municipalities;  (3)  The  stocks  of  banks 
doing  business  in  the  Philippine  Islands  hav- 
ing a  paid-up  capital  of  a  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pesos  or  upwards;  not  over 
10  per  cent,  of  the  bank's  total  deposits  are 
permitted  to  be  invested  in  this  class  of  se- 
curides;  (4)  The  placing  of  funds  on  de- 
posit, at  interest,  under  proper  security,  in 
any  bank  situated  in  the  United  States  or  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  having  an  unimpaired 
paid-up  capital  equivalent  to  a  million  five 
hundred  thousand  pesos  or  upwards;  invest- 
ments in  the  bonds  of  municipalities  in  die 
Philippine  Islands  outside  of  the  city  of  Ma- 
nila are  limited  in  amount  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  bank's  total  deposits. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Postal  Savings  Bank.  The  object  of 
the  bank,  as  stated  in  the  act  creating  it,  is 
"  to  encourage  economy  and  saving  among 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands."  The 
bank  is  therefore  preeminently  an  educational 
institution. 


LEADING  ARTICLES   OF   THE   MONTH. 


THE    AMAZING    PROSPERITY    OF  THE    UNITED    STATES,     c 


TX/E  Americans  have  grown  so  accus- 
tomed  to  our  "  billion-dollar "  cor- 
porations, our  "  billion-dollar  "  Congresses, 
our  **  bumper "  wheat  crops,"  and  the  re- 
peated statements,  in  our  periodical  press,  of 
our  vast  productive  and  distributive  capacity, 
that  the  actual  rapidity  of  our  recent  com- 
mercial expansion  eludes  us.  And  yet,  dur- 
ing the  past  five  consecutive  years,  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  story  *  told  by  the 
official  figures,  has  enjoyed  a  degree  of  com- 
mercial prosperity  without  precedent  in  half 
a  century,  and  perhaps  not  in  all  its  history. 
In  a  striking,  graphic  article  in  Moody's 
Magazine,  under  the  title  we  have  used 
above,  Mr.  Carl  Snyder  traces  the  outlines 
of  this  tremendous  trade  development.  In 
these  five  years,  he  reminds  us,  the  nation's 
volume  of  business,  as  reflected  in  bank  clear- 
ings, has  very  nearly  doubled.  During  the 
past  fiscal  year  the  bank  clearings  for  the 
country  reached  approximately  $I50,CXX),- 
000,000.  "  Never  before  in  any  nation  or 
in  any  age  has  the  volume  of  business  ex- 
changes of  a  country  equaled  iOQ,ooo  mil- 
lions of  dollars."  The  growth,  moreover, 
has  been  common  to  all  sections  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  rate 
of  expansion  which  characterizes  new  com- 
munities or  territories  with  undeveloped  re- 


TBE  INCREASE  OP  NEW  YORK  BANK  CLEARINGS,  IN 
BILUONS  OP  DOLLARS,    1860-IQO5. 


sources.  During  this  period  the  United 
States  could  not  be  called  a  new  country,  nor 
one  of  undeveloped  possibilities.  '*  In  the 
last  decade  of  the  last  century  we  had  be- 
come the  greatest  producing,  the  greatest 
manufacturing,  and  the  greatest  trading  na- 
tion upon  the  earth."  What,  asks  Mr.  Sny- 
der, has  been  the  real  cause  of  this  tremen- 
dous advance? 

His  answer  is,  of  course,  our  agricultural 
crops.  "  The  mainstay  of  the  United  States 
still  is,  and  will  long  remain,  the  tillage  of 
its  fields.  Its  main  business  still  is,  and  will 
long  remain,  the  care,  the  transportation,  the 
manufacture  and  export  of  agricultural 
products,  grain,  cotton,  livestock  and  the  by- 
products associated  with  these."  During  the 
past  five  years,  he  continues,  our  farm  pro- 
duction has  been  marked  *by  "  phenomenal 
crops,  associated  sometimes  with  large  acre- 
age, sometimes  with  high  prices,"  sometimes 
all  three  in  combination.  Our  principal 
crops,  in  order  of  total  value,  are:  i,  corn; 
2,  hay;  3,  cotton;  4,  wheat;  5,  cats.  The 
total  value  of  these  five  crops  for  the  years 
1 895-1 900  was  $9,000,000,000.  For  the 
years  1900-1905  the  returns  for  these  same 
crops  were  above  $14,000,000,000,  an  ad- 
vance of  more  than  55  per  cent.,  and  this 
with  no  unprecedented  increase  in  our  gen- 
eral population,  in  the  acreage  involved  in 
the  crops,  in  the  number  of  laborers  em- 
ployed in  them,  or  the  amount  of  capital  in 
use.  These  figures  show  that,  assuming  that 
the  average  annual  increase  of  $1,000,000,- 
000  ($14,000,000,000  —  $9,000,000,000  = 
$5,000,000,000,  or  $1,000,000,000  per  year) 
represents  a  little  more  than  half  the  gross 
yield  of  the  nation's  farms,  "  the  immediate 
supporting  population  of  the  countrj'  re- 
ceived, on  an  average,  $2,000,000,000  per 
year  more  for  its  labors,  through  these  five 
astonishing  years,  than  what  might  be  re- 
garded as  its  normal  return." 

ECONOMIC    INDEPENDENCE    OF    THE 
AMERICAN   FARMER. 

The  computed  farm  values  for  1905  of 
the  five  crops  in  question  reached  $3,200,- 
000,000,    double    the   computed   values   for 
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TOTAL    VALUE    OP    FIVE    CROPS,    IN     MILLIONS    OP 

DOLLARS,  FOR  40  YEARS. 

(The  crops  are,  In  order  of  their  value:  Com,  hay, 

cotton,  wheat,  oats.) 

1895  and  1896..  The  aggregate  values  for 
all  farm  products  for  last  year  were  estimated 
at  Washington  to  be  more  than  $6,000,000,- 
000.  This  means,  asserts  Mr.  Snyder,  that, 
"  in  consequence  of  these  five  years  v^^ithout 
precedent,  the  American  farmer  is  in  a  posi- 
tion of  greater  economic  independence,  not 
to  say  opulence,  than  has  ever  before  been 
kno\yn  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  race." 

The  increase  in  farm  values  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  corresponding  increase  in  export 
values,  in  the  amount  of  foreign  purchases, 
and  in  the  so-called  "  balance  of  trade."  In 
1892  our  exports  for  the  first  time  passed 
the  billion-dollar  mark.  In  1905  the  total 
gross  value  of  these  exports  was  more  than 
$1,500,000,000. 

TRADE   BALANCE   IN   OUR  FAVOR   FOR   EIGHT 
YEARS. 

The  figures  for  our  imports  during  1905 
were  $  J,  1 00,000,000.  In  spite  of  this  great 
total,  however,  the  "  balance  of  trade "  in 
our  favor  is  such  as  "  probably  no  three 
other  nations  of  the  world  combined  could 
show."  Mr.  Snyder  recalls  to  our  minds  the 
striking  fact  that  a  heavy  fall  in  the  excess 
of  exports  or  a  large  increase  in  the  excess 
of  imports  has  "  generally  been  followed,  in 
from  one  to  three  years,  by  financial  disasters 
and  a  period  of  depression.  Oppositely,  a 
heavy  rise  has  been   followed  by  times  of 


prosperity  and  usually,  too,  of  wild  specuU 
tion." 

In  the  last  half  century  the  heaviest  bal 
ance  against  us  occurred  in  1872,  just  bcfon 
the  great  panic.  In  seven  years,  however 
this  debit  of  $182,000,000  had  become  s 
credit  of  $264,000,000,  a  gain  of  $446,000, 
000.  Alternations  followed,  with  a  balance 
against  us  in  1888  and  1893.  In  1901  th( 
balance  in  our  favor  was  $664,000,000,  and 
since  1898  it  has  never  fallen  below  th< 
$400,000,000  mark.  For  the  eight  years  p^^ 
ceding  1898  the  aggregate  balance  in  qui 
favor  was  $700,000,000,  while  for  the  eight 
years  following  1898  the  aggregate  of  oui 
credit  was  more  than  $4,000,000,000. 

RAILROAD  Capitalization,   mileage,  and 

RECEIPTS. 

A  steady  and  substantial  advance  in  rail- 
way earnings,  continues  Mr.  Snyder,  fur- 
nishes a  more  solid  index  to  the  state  of  the 
country.  While  the  population  of  the  United 
States  has  doubled  in  the  past  thirty  years, 
the  total  mileage  of  the  railroads  during 
that  period  has  more  than  tripled.  In  1875 
the  total  gross  receipts  of  the  railroads  was 
more  than  $500,000,000.  Last  year  they  ex- 
ceeded $2,000,000,000.  In  1875  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  capital,  stocks,  bonds,  and  debts 
of  American  railways  was  $4,500,000,000. 
In  1894  the  corresponding  account  was  $14,- 
000,000,000,  while  the  earning  power  of  the 
invested  capital  had  increased  by  50  per  cent 
Thirty  years  ago  traffic  earnings  were  some- 
what less  than  10  per  cent,  on  the  gross  capi- 
talization. Last  year  they  were  nearly  15 
per  cent.  In  the  five  years  from  1875  to 
1880  the  average  value  of  the  shares  of  die 
ten  leading  railways  of  the  country  ranged 
from  $60  to  $70.    For  the  same  roads  4e 
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average  from  1885  to  1890*  was  about  $90. 
At  the  close  of  last  year  it  was  $200.  In 
1897  the  total  listings  of  railroad  bonds  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  was  $350,- 
000,00a    Last  year  it  was  $980,000,000. 

STOCK  SPECULATION   WITH   HIGH   PRICES. 

The  past  few  years  have  been  an  era  of 
gigantic  stock  speculation,  as  is  reflected  in 
the  returns  of  bank  clearings  in  New  York. 
From  1884  to  1889  the  total  annual  clear- 
ings of  New  York  banks  had  passed  $35,- 
000,000,000  only  twice.  In  the  year  1901, 
however,  these  figures  rose  to  nearly  $77,- 
000,000,000.  They  then  fell  away  sharply, 
but  rose  last  year  to  the  unprecedented  total 
of  $91,879,000,000.  The  average  price  of 
twenty  leading  stocks  at  the  beginning  of 
1894  was  $90  per  share.  At  the  close  of 
last  year  it  was  $135  per  share,  and  in  the 
first  weeks  of  1906  it  had  risen  to  $138. 
The  result  of  these  syndicate  operations  was 
to  maintain  the  prices  of  stocks  at  a  higher 
level,  and  for  a  longer  period,  than  has  ever 
been  known  before  in  the  history  of  the  New 
York  Exchange. 

The  condition  of  the  coal  and  iron  in- 
dustry was  phenomenally  good  during  these 
years.  In  1880  the  total  production  of  coal 
in  the  entire  country,  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous,  was  70,000,000  tons.  This  fig- 
ure had  doubled  in  ten  years,  and  increased 
so  rapidly  that  last  year  ft  had  risen  to  375,- 
000,000.  In  1890  the  estimated  value  of 
this  production  was  $145,000,000.  Last 
year  it  was  $536,000,000.  The  increase  of 
pig-iron  production  was  still  more  remark- 
able. A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  annual 
output  was  about  3,000,000  tons.  In 
1890  it  had  reached  13,000,000  tons.  The 
production  for  1905  was  23,000,000  tons. 
The  annual  value  of  the  pig-iron  product 
from  1882  to  1898  ranged  about  $100,000,- 
ooa  In  1900  it  was  $250,000,000.  In 
1905  it  was  $377,000,000. 

THE  DECUNB   IN    BUSINESS    FAILURES. 

The  boom  years,  years  of  great  prosperity, 
widi  their  natural  tendency  to  inflation  and 
reckless  speculation,  are  not  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  years  of  financial  stability.  The 
"  flush  "  times  of  the  past  few  years,  how- 
ever, have  been  sound,  and  this  fact  has  been 
atested  by  the  relatively  small  number  of 
business  failures.  Mr.  Snyder  contends  that 
it  would  be  usdeia  to  compare  the  total  lia- 
l»[lities  or  die  iiiiiid)er  of  firms  failing  from 


year  to  year.  He  insists  that  the  real  condi- 
tion of  the  country  is  best  shown  by  the 
percentage  of  failures  to  the  number  of  firms 
in  business.  In  1893  the  percentage  was  1.28. 
In  the  yet  more  severe  depression  of  1896  it 
had  reached  1.3 1.  Improvement  was  then 
rapid,  and  in  1899  the  proportion  had  fallen 
to  .82,  the  lowest  known  within  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  It  has  risen  slightly  since, 
maintaining,  from  1900,  a  fairly  even  level 
of  about  I  per  cent. 

In  this  computa*ion  merely  the  number  of 
firms  failing,  not  the  gross  Tabilities.  is  com- 
puted, so  that  the  embarrassment  of  a  grocery 
store  in  Oklahoma  would  count  for  the  same  as 
a  failure  for  thirty  millions  in  Chicago.  The 
figures,  therefore,  confirm  the  conclusion  that  the 
prevailing  times  are  of  continental  distribution. 

BANK    DEPOSITS     AND     INSURANCE    INVEST- 
MENTS. 

The  increase  of  bank  deposits  throughout 
the  United  States  has  been  astonishing.  Eco- 
nomic statisticians  have  pointed  out  that  the 
annual  increment  to  a  nation's  wealth  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  2  or  3  per  cent, 
upon  the  gross  volume  of  its  business  and 
exchanges,  even  in  the  best  of  times,  and 
that  it  may  be  much  less.  From  1883  to 
1894  the  net  deposits  in  all  of  the  national 
banks  of  this  country  increased  from  $1,000,- 
000,000  to  $2,000,000,000.  They  fell  away 
rather  sharply  in  1897  to  $1,750,000,000, 
but  increased  from  that  date  to  1905  to 
$5,000,000,000,  making  the  increase  in  the 
eight  years  300  per  cent.  If  we  add  to  this 
the  $3,250,000,000  held  by  savings  banks, 
and  the  $4,250,000,000  deposits  of  State  and 
private  banks  and  loan  and  trust  companies, 
we  have  an  aggregate  of  deposits  of  close 
onto  $13,000,000,000.  This  would  mean  an 
average  bank  account  of  more  than  $150  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country. 
In  1905  there  were  close  to  8,000,000  in- 
dividual depositors  in  the  savings  banks,  and 
their  aggregate  deposits  were  three  times 
greater  than  all  the  hoards  of  Great  Britain, 
or  Austria,  or  France. 

There  arc  more  than  5,000,000  persons  in 
the  United  States  who  are  annually  paying 
in  to  life  insurance  a  sum  greater  than 
$600,000,000,  representing  more  than  $100 
for  each  policy.  Especially  within  the  last 
eight  years  has  this  form  of  savings  invest- 
ment increased  rapidly. 

Even  the  enormous  business  of  '97  (represent- 
ing an  income  of  $300,000,000)  has  been  doubled 
within  this  brief  period.    The  revelat\oTs&  ^^.cjqr* 
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ruption  and  graft  and  the  still  more  serious  fact 
of  the  prostitution  of  their  immense  surplus  ac- 
counts to  stock  jobbing  purposes  on  Wall  Street, 
hinged  at  rather  than  laid  bare,  seem  to  have  im- 
paired but  sl'ghtly  the  general  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  safety  and  solidity  of  the  com- 
panies. The  accumulated  force  of  a  rising  tide 
Of  four  or  five  years  sufficed  to  offset  the  effect 
of  the  scandalous  disclosures,  and  the  increase 
for  the  year  scarcely  fell  behind  that  of  the 
preceding  periods. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  the  actual 
amount  of  money  in  circulation  has  more 
than  doubled.  In  1877  it  was  a  little  more 
than  $15  per  head.  It  is  now  $31.  The 
quantity  of  money  has  just  about  kept  pace 
with  the  general  growth  of  business. 


PROSPECTS  OF  A  COMMERCIAL  PANIC. 


I 
! 


T  N  a  period  of  prosperity  like  the  present 
^  the  task  of  the  seer  who  warns  us  of  the 
ills  to  come  is  at  best  an  unwelcome  one. 
Still,  a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  trade  de- 
pression and  commercial  panics  may  be  use- 
ful, even  if  the  recurrence  of  such  disas- 
ters seems  remote.  This  task  is  ably  per- 
formed in  the  October  number  of  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  by  Mr.  Alexander  D.  Noyes, 
a  financial  writer  of  established  reputation. 
Mr.  Noyes  freely  admits  that  many  of  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  peculiar  to  the 
present  forward  movement  in  finance  and 
industry  differ  so  widely  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  former  periods  as  to  give 
ground  for  the  hope  that  the  experience  of 
the  past  may  not  be  repeated.  Thus,  be- 
tween the  years  1897  and  1900  this  country 
had  redeemed  its  foreign  debt  on  an  un- 
precedented scale,  so  that  in  the  last-named 
year  our  money  market  was  itself  a  creditor 
of  Europe  and  an  investor  of  European  pub- 
lic securities.  Furthermore,  the  excess  of 
merchandise  exports  has  reached  unheard-of 
figures:  $664,cxx),ooo  in  1901,  and  an  aver- 
age of  $5i3,cxx),ooo  per  annum  for  the  past 
nine  years,  as  aj]:ainst  the  previous  annual 
high  record  of  $286,000,000.  During  the 
same  period  our  interior  States  have  them- 
selves become  independently  wealthy,  lend- 
ing money  in  the  Eastern  markets  instead  of 
borrowing  from  thein.  Our  currency  is 
now  in  a  sound  condition,  as  it  certainly  was 
not  on  the  eve  of  the  panics  of  1837,  1857, 
1873  and  1893.  Finally,  the  annual  gold 
production  of  the  world  and  of  the  United 
States  alone  reached  a  maximum  last  vear. 


Mr.  Noyes  contends,  however,  that  these 
facts,  while  they  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  country's  power  to  withstand 
reaction  from  an  over-exploited  credit,  can- 
not alter  permanently  the  law  of  financial 
inflation  and  depression.  Very  similar  argu- 
ments might  have  been  used, — and,  indeed, 
were  used, — in  the  decades  before  1893  and 
1873,  to  prove  that  recurrence  of  the  old- 
time  commercial  panic  was  impossible.  There 
was  a  general  belief  in  a  radically  changed 
condition  of  American  finance  and  industry. 
Thus,  in  the  fifties  of  the  last  century  our 
gold  discoveries  guaranteed  the  American 
situation.  In  the  seventies  we  had  suddenly 
become  the  grain-producer  for  the  outside 
world.  Yet,  neither  of  these  events,  though 
each  was  equivalent  to  an  industrial  revolu- 
tion, delayed  for  a  year  the  arrival  of  the 
commercial  crisis  after  the  familiar  interval. 
The  reason  given  by  Mr.  Noyes  is  this: 

In  the  periods  referred  to,  the  greater  the 
genuine  basis  of  prosperity  the  larger  the  bal- 
loon of  inflated  credit  blown  by  the  speculators 
and  promoters.  People  who  are  inquiring 
whether  another  commercial  crash  as  a  sequel 
to  the  present  boom  is  or  is  not  a  probability  of 
the  future  ought  to  devote  their  investigation, 
not  to  the  underlying  elements,  of  real  strength, 
but  to  the  manner  in  which  those  elements  have 
been  exploited.  If  it  were  to  discover  that  credit 
had  been  employed  prudently  and  conservatively, 
that  fictitious  values  had  been  discouraged,  and 
that  the  community  as  a  whole  had  not  bcoi  in- 
dulging in  speculation,  there  would  then  exist 
reasonable  ground  for  arguing  that  the  expe- 
rience of  past  commercial  panics  might  be  es- 
caped. 

It  will  hardly  be  alleged  that  the  past  fire 
years   have  presented  any  such   picture.     Un- 
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paralleled  as  were  the  tokens  of  sound  and  real 
American  prosperity,  the  fabric  of  paper  credit 
built  upon  it  even  surpassed  in  magnitude  and 
extravagance  anything  of  the  sort  that  the 
world  had  previously  witnessed.  Details  are 
hardly  necessary:  to  enumerate  them  would  be 
to  tell  our  financial  history  since  1898.  Speak- 
ing generally,  what  has  happened  is  that  Ameri- 
can industry  as  a  whole  has  been  recapitalized 
within  th's  period  on  a  basis  of  immensely 
extended  debt.  The  country  has  been  speculat- 
ing, sometimes  with  extraordinary  rashness, 
in  the  shares  of  these  and  older  corporations; 
in  this  race  for  speculative  profits  some  of 
the  strongest  private  banking  houses  and  some 
of  the  largest  banks  have,  directly  or  indirectly. 
been  engaged. 

There  have  not  recently  been  repeated  all 
the  excesses  of  1899,  when  a  great  industrial 
company,  inflating  its  capital  from  $24,000,000 
to  $90,000,000,  disposed  of  $26,000,000  in  such 
ways  that  the  courts  could  not  afterward  learn 
what  had  become  of  it;  or  those  of  1901,  when 
$50,000,000  cash  was  paid  to  the  Steel  Trust 
•*  Underwriting  Syndicate  '*  merely  for  guar- 
anteeing the  sale  of  the  company's  new  stock. 
But  we  have  seen  the  Wall  Street  stock  mar- 
ket, within  a  year,  jacked  up  to  extravagant 
figures  by  the  virtual  cornering  of  properties 
with  $150,000,000  stock, — ^this  being  done  mainly 
with  i)orrowed  money,  at  a  time  when  supplies 
of  available  capital  were  visibly  running  short. 
With  all  the  outpour  of  wealth  in  American  in- 
dustry, the  country's  capital  has  on  at  least 
three  recent  occasions  shown  itself  inadequate 
to  the  home  demand  upon  it.  Wall  Street 
has  seen  good  commercial  paper,  at  these  times, 
selling  at  8  per  cent,  short  time  loans  at  the 
equivalent  of  12  per  cent.,  and  demand  loans  at 
125   per  cent. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  estimated  in  banking 


circles  that  the  American  market  possessed  a 
floating  credit  of  not  less  than  $200,000,000 
at  the  forei|fn  money  centers.  We  have  very 
lately  been  m  debt  to  these  same  markets,  on 
our  bankers'  notes-of-hand,  to  a  probably  much 
larger  sum.  When  railway  companies  in  un- 
questioned credit  were  tmable,  this  past  year, 
to  sell  their  bonds  save  at  heavy  sacrifice,  and 
were  forced  to  borrow  on  their  notes,  at  high 
rates  and  for  short  maturities,  capital  bor- 
rowed from  European  and  American  banks 
was  used  for  concerted  manipulation  of  Stock 
Exchange  securities;  the  operation  was  con- 
tinued at  the  very  moment  when  some  of  the 
exorbitant  money  rates  just  cited  were  in  vogue. 
No  one  familiar  with  the  facts  is  likely  to  deny 
that  for  daring  speculation,  on  a  scale  of 
enormous  magnitude,  and  in  merchandise  as  in 
securities,  there  have  been  few  parallels  to  the 
decade  in  which  we  are  living. 

This  study  of  the  causes  of  commercial 
panics  in  the  past  proves  to  Mr.  Noyes  that 
they  have  been  the  logical  result  of  exacdy 
such  procedure  as  has  distinguished  the 
American  markets  for  the  past  half-dozen 
years.  He  holds  that  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  assuming  that  in  the  end  a  similar 
result  will  not  follow  the  similar  causes  in 
the  present  period.  Even  the  "  little  panic," 
which  traditionally  comes  midway  between 
two  larger  conunercial  crises,  occurred  in 
1903,  just  as  it  had  occurred  in  1886  and  in 
1884.  A  strict  observance  of  the  so-called 
"  twenty-year  interval "  between  first-class 
panics  would  bring  the  next  one  in  the  year 
1913. 


CAN  WE  IMPROVE  OUR   MANUFACTURING  METHODS? 


T^HE  American  manufacturer  is  reluctant 
to  admit  that  our  industrial  suprem- 
acy is  seriously  challenged  at  the  present 
time  by  any  European  nation.  Yet  there  are 
students  of  our  manufacturing  methods  who 
maintain  that  we  are  not  properly  equipped 
to  meet  the  competition  that  is  daily  growing 
more  keen  and  more  formidable.  Dr.  Louis 
Bell,  writing  in  the  Engineering  Magazine 
for  September,  warns  us  that  our  real  dan- 
ger is  not  from  without,  but  from  within, — 
"  the  danger  that  comes  from  over-haste  and 
lack  of  thoroughness." 

These  things  arc  just  as  characteristic  of 
American  industry  as  is  the  marvelous  alertness 
that  has  been  its  motive  power.  In  the  me- 
chanical arts,  for  instance,  American  methods 
and  workmen  produce  average  results  of  jemark- 
abie  excellence;  but  if  one  wants  a  bit  of  work 
done  ¥rith  the  utmost  thoroughness  and  preci- 


sion, nineteen  times  out  of  twenty  he  will  find  that 
the  workman  who  has  finished  it  is  a  German  or 
Swede  or  Englishman — if  indeed  he  is  able  to 
get  it  done  at  all.  As  every  thoughtful  manufac- 
turer fully  realizes,  there  is  a  dearth  of  skilled 
labor,  and  native  American  skilled  labor  is  the 
rarest  kind.  As  a  result  the  finest  artisans  in 
many  lines  of  work  are  not  to  be  found  in  this 
country,  and  the  goods  which  they  produce  are 
imported. 

THE  AMERICAN    SYSTEM. 

The  primal  intent  of  this  system  is  to  pro- 
duce at  the  lowest  possible  cost  the  largest 
possible  quantity  of  marketable  goods.  The 
result  is  to  reduce  manufacture  to  operations 
by  automatic  machinery,  using  human  labor 
only  where  it  cannot  be  avoided,  and  con- 
stituting a  manufacturing  plant  as  a  species 
of  enormously  complicated  machine  tool,  of 
which  the  artisans  are  merely  belts^  vaVlftriL^ 
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and  oil-cans.  In  consequence,  the  average 
quality  of  American  manufacture  is  high, 
and  up  to  the  point  where  machines  need  to 
be  supplemented  by  a  high  degree  of  intelli- 
gent skill  the  American  method  works  well. 

At  this  point  it  becomes  self-dsstructive,  and 
all  along  the  line  it  suffers  more  or  less  from  too 
close  adherence  to  the  principle  of  averages  upon 
which  it  is  founded.  There  is  a  constant  ten- 
dency toward  the  production  of  types  modified  so 
as  slightly  to  cheapen  construction,  even  at  a 
considerable  sacrifice  of  convenience;  or,  more 
serious  st'll,  manufacture  is  cheapened  by  de- 
signs which  make  repairs  and  renewals  extremely 
troublesome,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  better  to 
scrap  the  article  and  buy  a  new  one  than  to  pay 
a  little  more  for  one  that  can  be  properly  re- 
paired. In  similar  fashion  the  high-pressure 
piece  work  results  in  turning  out  articles  just 
capable  of  passing  hurried  inspection,  and  no 
more. 

WHERE  THE  FOREIGNER  EXCELS. 

The  result  of  the  method  is  to  make  high- 
grade  work  relatively  expensive. 

As  an  example  take  the  medium-priced  Ameri- 
can hand  camera.  It  is  a  marvel  of  adroit  adap- 
tation to  the  needs  of  the  average  purchaser,  and 
a  really  wonderful  product  for  the  money,  but 
if  one  attempts  to  purchase  apparatus  of  the 
highest  grade  it  is  rather  cheaper  to  import  than 
to  buy  in  America,  let  alone  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  finest  lenses  are  imported  anyhow.  The 
same  condition  holds  for  many  other  lines  of 
manufacture. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  very  cheap  goods — far 
below  the  average  standard  American  plane — ^the 
foreigner  sometimes  beats  us  at  our  own  game. 
The  cheap  Belgian  gun,  for  instance,  comes  to 
this  country,  duty  paid,  at  a  price  that  staggers 
native  production.  The  European  is  learning 
American  methods,  and  with  the  advantage 
of  cheap  labor  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  be- 
fore he  can  bring  standard  workmanship  up  to 
the  American  plane. 

THE  BANE  OF  A  HUGE  OUTPUT. 

The  greed  for  an  increased  output  is  so 
great,  says  Dr.  Bell,  that  production  tends 
towards  carelessness,  with  the  result  that 
channels  for  competition  arc  opened,  never  to 
be  closed.  For  instance,  forgings  are  im- 
ported from  Germany  for  many  automobile 
works,  experience  having  shown  that  the  for- 
eign product  has  a  uniformity  in  properties 
most  difficult  to  secure  in  America,  that  the 
parts  are  forged  so  closely  to  gauge  that  the 
saving  in  labor  is  enough  practically  to  coun- 
terbalance the  duty. 

Another  drawback  to  the  rigid  standard- 
ization of  type  is  that  American  standards 
do  not  suit  foreign  markets. 

At  the  present  moment  most  American  indus- 
tries are  behind  their  orders  and  do  not  worry 
tboot  additional  sales  abroad ;  but  some  day  in 


the  not  distant  future  these  markets  will  be  badlr 
needed  and  can  be  won  only  at  heavy  cost,  if  at  all 
The  trouble  here,  too,  is  not  only  with  the  prod- 
ucts, but  with  the  absolute  indifference  to  com- 
mercial requirements.  The  whole  tendency  of  our 
modem  industrial  machine  is  toward  inflexibil- 
ity, and  this  extends  to  the  methods  of  distribu- 
tion as  well.  Foreign  red  tape  makes  require- 
ments which  seem  of* en  unreasonable,  but  for- 
eign business  goes  to  the  exporter  who  respects 
them.  The  American  is  too  apt  to  treat  them 
with  lofty  contempt,  and  suffers  accordingly. 
Pa-nstaking  courtesy  in  meeting  the  possibly  pe- 
culiar requirements  of  a  foreign  customer  is  a 
lesson  that  many  American  firms  need  sadly  to 
learn.  Every  consignee  won  over  by  polite  con- 
sideration is  a  self-appointed  advertising  agent 
whose  services  are  extremely  valuable. 

LACK  OF  SKILLED  WORKERS. 

Dr.  Bell  concludes  with  the  following 
frank  comments  on  the  present  industrial  sit- 
uation as  respects  the  labor  supply : 

It  is  emphatically  true  that  in  vei7  many  lines 
of  industry  in  our  country  active  improvement 
has  been  checked  in  the  interest  of  profit- taking. 
In  the  long  run  the  effect  of  this  is  bound  to  be 
disastrous  to  American  progress.  There  are 
signs  even  now  of  foreign  competition  based  on 
an  active  campaign  of  improvements.  In  not  a 
few  of  the  engineering  trades  we  are  in  this 
country  copying  European  products  instead  of 
compelling  them  to  copy  ours,  as  of  yore.  Mean- 
while the  average  quality  of  American  labor  is 
running  down,  owing  to  the  practical  abolition  of 
integral  trades,  and  it  will  be  progressively 
harder  to  obtain  the  skill  needful  as  the  basis  of 
improvement.  Every  great  works  feels  the  scar- 
city of  skilled  craftsmen,  and  the  worst  of  the 
matter  is  that  such  have  small  incentive  to  ex- 
istence in  the  face  of  the  uncertainly  of  employ- 
ment due  to  the  general  labor  difficulties.  When 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  workers  strike,  or  the 
works  are  shut  down  on  account  of  the  latest 
merger,  lumpers  and  skilled  mechanics  alike  arc 
idle. 

There  is  a  constant  feeling  of  unrest  among 
workmen  under  American  conditions.  They 
know  that  they  are  merely  parts  of  a  machine 
which  stops  and  starts,  accelerates  and  slows 
down,  from  causes  absolutely  beyond  their  con- 
trol, and  that  each  year  they  must  take  the 
chances  of  being  displaced  by  cheaper  men  if 
such  can  be  found  available  for  filling  the  oil 
cups. 

Industrial  conditions  can  probably  never  be  re- 
stored to  earlier  forms.  Labor-saving  machinery, 
interchangeable  parts,  and  systematized  produc- 
tion, have  their  due  place  to  fill  in  the  world's 
economy.  But  they  need  not  become,  as  they 
are  becoming  just  at  the  present  time,  an  excuse 
for  stagnation.  They  should  be  the  source  of 
manifold  lines  of  progress  and  be  employed  in 
working  out  new  ideas  instead  of  perpetuaf'ng 
old  ones.  And  above  all,  they  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  check  the  development  of  the  craftsman 
who  is  necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  industry. 
The  greatest  industrial  problem  to-day  is  to 
maintain  the  supply  of  active,  intelligent,  re- 
sourceful American  labor  in  spite  of  the  Ameri- 
can system. 
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A   BRITISH   STATE  INSURANCE    MONOPOLY. 


TN  the  Financial  Review  of  Reviews  (Lon- 
don) an  article  appears  on  this  subject 
which  is  sure  to  attract  much  attention. 
The  gist  of  it  is  that  insurance  is  amazingly 
profitable;  that  the  reserve  funds  are  ex- 
cessive; that  the  cost  of  management  could 
be  immensely  reduced  if  the  state  took  over 
the  working  of  fire  and  life  assurance  offices ; 
and  that  with  the  lessened  reserve  funds  and 
saving  in  cost  of  management  an  addition  of 
some  £i2,ocx>,ooo  could  be  made  to  the 
revenue  of  the  British  Government,  enough 
to  justify  either  a  substantial  reduction  of  the 
income  tax  or  to  extinguish  the  national  debt. 

THE  PROFITABLENESS  OF  INSURANCE. 

To  come  to  details.  Nothing  in  the  com- 
merdal  world  approaches  even  remotely  the 
security  of  a  well-established  insurance  office, 
— such  is  the  opinion  of  a  great  actuarial  au- 
thority. The  net  result  is  that, — according 
to  the  last  government  annual  return  for 
British  life  assurance  companies 

on  a  capital  outlay  of  about  fourteen  millions 
there  was  a  return  of  something  over  one  million, 
or  over  seven  per  cent.  The  figure  is  a  very 
striking  one,  and  it  appears  the  more  significant 
when  we  remember  that  all  companies,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  which  come  within  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  lo  of  "The  Life  Assurance 
G^mpanies  Act,  1870,"  are  included  in  the  return. 
It  is  probable  that  no  other  interest  or  industry 
in  the  country  could  show  collectively  such  a 
handsome  yield  on  its  capital. 

HIGH  EXPENSES  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

The  remarkable  .thing,  the  writer  says,  is 
that  this  high  profit  is  shown,  in  spite  of  the 
extremely  costly  system  of  working  which 
competition,  it  seems,  compels  the  companies 
to  adopt.  Roughly  speaking,  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  the  total  premium  income  of  the  com- 
panies goes  in  managerial  and  office  expenses 
and  commission.  With  fire  offices  this  frac- 
tion is  still  larger. 

NEEDLESSLY   LARGE  RESERVE   FUNDS. 

The  writer  admits  that  large  reserves  are 
an  essential  condition  of  sound  insurance 
management.  But  it  is  a  question  whether 
these  "  mammoth  and  ever-growing  funds  " 
do  not  represent  too  high  insurance  rates, 
rather  than  cautious  finance.  The  compan- 
ies work  on  a  basis  theoretically  sound,  but  in 
practice  fallacious.  The  mortality  tables  are 
out  of  date.    As  a  rule  they  go  back  to  1872, 


since  which  year  sanitary  science  has  made 
such  strides  that  the  death-rate  has  been  ma- 
terially reduced  and  the  average  duration  of 
life  prolonged.  The  calculations  of  the  com- 
panies, moreover,  are  not  based  on  the  se- 
lected lives  with  which  they  usually  deal,  but 
on  those  of  the  general  population,  including, 
of  course,  the  notoriously  short-lived.  Con- 
sequently, they  are  constantly  paying  enor- 
mously less  in  death-claims  than  they  ex- 
pected, or  might  have  expected.  Twenty 
years  ago  one  of  the  largest  companies  tes- 
tified to  its  deaths  one  year  being  26  per  cent, 
below  the  number  expected. 

Again,  the  average  duration  of  a  policy  in 
a  British  company  is  only  five  years,  and 
lapsed  policies  outnumber  those  on  which 
claims  are  paid  by  two  to  one.  Yet  compan- 
ies still  calculate  on  the  assumption  that 
every  policy  will  mature.  The  "  epidemic  " 
argument  is  used  to  justify  these  hoards;  but 
the  writer  does  not  think  it  does  justify  them 
nowadays.  The  reserve  funds  "  might  be  re- 
duced by  one-half,  and  the  companies  would 
still  be  well  within  the  margin  of  safety.'* 

A   PLEA    FOR   STATE   INSURANCE. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  argue  from 
what  the  government  has  already  regulated 
(gas,  electricity,  telephones,  telegraphs,  etc.) 
that  it  is  not  so  revolutionary  a  proposal  that 
it  should  also  regulate  insurance.  In  Ger- 
many it  does  so  to  a  certain  extent  already. 
Of  course  in  New  Zealand  state  life  and 
fire  assurance  are  well  known,  and  the  former 
long  established.  Considering  how  wasteful 
and  extravagant  is  the  present  system  of  in- 
surance, he  thinks  government  regulation 
quite  justifiable.  Sweep  away  the  present 
offices,  substitute  a  single,  well-equipped 
office,  and  the  public  would  be  as  well,  prob- 
ably better,  served.  Moreover,  it  would  have 
absolute  security.  That  a  government  con- 
cern would  be  much  less  costly  than  many 
private  ones  is  not  a  point  needing  elabora- 
tion. The  writer  admits  that  comparison 
with  the  post-office  insurance  business  is  not 
altogether  exact,  yet  its  expenses  of  manage- 
ment are  about  31-2  per  cent,  as  against 
about  23  per  cent  for  the  life  assurance  com- 
panies, and  28  per  cent,  for  the  whole  of  the 
insurance  companies  combined.  Even  sup- 
posing the  state  expenses  of  management 
were,  in  practice,  7  per  cent.,  what  an  im- 
mense saving, — ^£i3,CXX>,000  and  over. 
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HOW  TO  EFFECT  THE  TRANSFER. 

The  recent  acquisition  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Companies  shows  how  smoothly  pri- 
vate interests  can  be  bought  out.  A  tribunal 
of  arbitration  w^ould  have  to  settle  the  terms 
of  the  transfer  of  the  companies,  and  if,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  water  companies,  a  little 
under  thirty  years'  purchase  of  the  net  earn- 
ings is  calculated  for,  we  get  the  following: 

rurchase  price  of  the  life  companies £30.741.710 

Purchase  price  of  the  fire  companies 20,000.000 

Rough  probable  estimate £50,000,000 

Mutual  offices  would,  of  course,  require 
special  treatment,  and  it  is  a  nice  question 


as  to  how  accumulations  could  be  dealt  with 
under  a  state  system, — those  enormous  reserve 
and  other  funds,  which  the  writer  says  are 
excessive.  This,  too,  is  a  point  which  the 
arbitrators  would  have  to  settle. 

Again,  what  of  the  more  than  56,0(X>  per- 
sons engaged  in  insurance  business  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales?  One  million  pounds  per 
year  for  a  series  of  years  would  probably  be 
an  outside  amount  to  allow  for  compensation, 
and  this  might  be  largely  reduced,  because 
many  of  the  officials  would  take  service  under 
the  state.  Putting  compensation  at  £io,ooo,- 
ooo,  we  have  £10,000,000,  plus  £50,000,000 
=£60,000,000  as  the  cost  of  expropriation. 


PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT    AND   A    RENOMINATION. 


A  MONG  the  political  questions  most  fre- 
quently discussed  at  the  present  time 
in  this  country  is  that  concerning  the  prob- 
ability of  President  Roosevelt's  acceptance 
of  a  renomination,  should  it  be  tendered,  in 
igo8.  An  anonymous  writer  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  September  7  ventures 
to  pronounce  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "  moral 
right "  to  become  a  candidate  in  view  of  the 
declaration  made  on  the  evening  of  his  elec- 
tion in  1904.  It  will  be  recalled  that  at 
that  time  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  use  of  this 
emphatic  language :  "  Under  no  circum- 
stances will  I  be  a  candidate  for  or  accept 
another  nomination." 

The  North  American  Review  writer, 
after  a  careful  analysis  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
declaration,  contends  that  the  spirit  of  that 
utterance  is  at  variance  with  its  letter.  In 
analyzing  the  assertion  contained  in  the 
President's  statement  two  years  ago,  this 
writer  pleads  for  that  elasticity  of  interpre- 
tation which  has  generally  been  accorded  to 
bearers  of  great  responsibilities.  If  ever  a 
life  was  an  open  book,  says  this  writer,  it 
is  President  Roosevelt's.  "  His  faults,  of 
which  he  has  his  due  proportion,  no  less 
than  his  virtues,  with  which  he  is  endowed 
beyond  measure,  he  has  emblazoned  with 
unsparing  hand  upon  the  pages  of  history. 
Whether  he  be  considered  in  the  right  or  in 
the  wrong,  he  has  never  concealed  his  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  human's  possession  of  the 
right  of  changeability*  Scores  of  drcum- 
stances  in  his  political  life  might  be  adduced 
to  indicate  his  detenninadon  never  to  pei^ 
mit  a  possible  accusation  of  lelfttultificar 
tion  to  stand  in  the  wiy  off  |ic  ^  '  '    '  '  ^ 


his  full  duty  as  at  the  moment  he  should 
perceive  it."  It  is  recalled  that,  while  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  Mr.  Roosevelt  de- 
clared, with  all  the  emphasis  he  could  com- 
mand :  '*  Under  no  circumstances  could  I 
or  would  I  accept  the  nomination  for  the 
Vice-Presidency."  Yet,  when  the  time  came 
and  he  was  made  to  see  that  his  duty  lay 
in  that  direction,  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  what 
then  seemed  to  be  a  great  sacrifice,  and  in 
accepting  the  nomination  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
denc>'  he  received  the  approbation  of  his 
part>\ 

"absolute  axd  unqualified  right." 

That  acceptance  of  the  nomination  in  1908 
will  give  rise  to  some  displeasure  seems  to 
this  writer  inevitable.  "  But  only  minds  un- 
willing, or  incapable,  of  true  understanding 
will  harbor  such  a  sentimfent." 

This  writer,  whose  signature  is  '*  Q." 
concludes  his  article  as  follows: 

From  all  points  of  rightful  cons idera* ion, 
therefore, — from  analysis  of  written  words  prov- 
ing the  paramoun'cy  of  contiguous  expression, 
from  the  special  privileges  accorded  to  those 
in  high  places,  from  the  eflFect  of  environment 
upon  a  generous  and  grateful  mind,  from  the 
inevitable  issue  of  a  truly  American  tempera- 
ment, from  a  known  record  of  disregard  of 
minor  morals  in  achievement  of  transcendental 
importance  to  the  common  weal,  from  stem, 
sturdy  devotion  to  public  duty  irrespective  of 
effect  upon  personal  reputation. — I  am  satisfied 
that  I  have  established,  in  logic  and  in  morals. 
*he  absolute  and  unqualified  riffht  of  Thecdore 
Roosevelt  to  accept  the  Reoublican  nominaCioa 
for  President  in  1908,  and,  simultaneously  thc^^ 
W'tb,  the  full  qualification  of  myself  and  evciT 
other  citiien  of  like  mind  to  vote  for  him  wA 
a  dear  oonscienoe  and  perfect  assurance  iM 
"%■«  Js  BO  blot  upon  his  gleaming  eacatcheoiii 
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THE    DEMAND   OF   THE  ICELANDERS   FOR   SELF- 
GOVERNMENT. 


A  PERSONAL  union  with  Sweden  would 
have  satisfied  the  Norwegians,  and  in 
substance  a  similar  union  with  Austria  is 
what  the  Hungarians  are  struggling  for  to- 
day. But  the  Hungarians  are  far  from  their 
goal,  and  the  Norwegians  failed  to  gain  their 
real  object  and  were  forced  to  violent  politi- 
cal separation.  Where  the  Norwegians  and 
Hungarians  failed,  however,  the  Icelanders 
seem  destined  to  succeed.  The  island  folk 
of  the  far  north  demand  a  union  with  Den- 
mark, which  practically  means  independence, 
jnd  this  was  the  object  of  the  recent  Danish 
visit  of  a  large  number  of  Icelandic  states- 
men. The  Icelanders  were  all  members  of 
the  legislative  body  of  the  island,  the  Alting, 
a  body  which  the  Copenhagen  correspondent 
of  the  Nieufve  Rotte/damsche  Courant  ( Rot- 
terdam) considers  well  worth  extended  no- 
tice.   The  correspondent  says  in  part: 

The  Icelandic  Alting  is  probably  the  oldest 
parliament  in  the  world.  It  was  founded  by 
refugee  Norsemen  in  929,  and  remained  the  judi- 
cial assembly  of  the  island  for  nearly  1,000  years. 
In  1264  Iceland  came  under  Norwegian  control 
and  about  ij8o  it  passed  to  Denmark,  but  the 
Alting  remained.  Its  powers,  however,  were  re- 
duced at  this  time  to  those  of  a  mere  judicial 
tribunal,  and  the  sittings  were  held  each  year 
on  the  Thingveller  in  the  open  air.  In  1814  an 
end  was  put  to  even  this  semblance  of  jurisdic- 
tion,—the  Vienna  congress  declared  Norway 
independent,  and  also  ruled  that  Iceland  was  a 
portion  of  Norway. 

But  the  Icelanders  were  not  conquered, 
and  "  in  1830  the  struggle  began  for  a  new 
Alting;  another  body  was  actually  formed 
about  this  time,  but  it  only  had  advisory 
powers."  The  jurisdiction  of  the  assembly 
was  extended  "  during  the  celebration  of  the 
one  thousandth  anniversary  (in  1874)  of 
the  colonization  of  Iceland,  and  the  Alting 
was  given  legislative  powers,  although  under 
the  condition  that  the  Danish  Minister  of 
Justice  be  the  presiding  officer."  This  con- 
tinued until  "  1904,  when  a  cabinet  of  the 
left  gave  Iceland  a  constitution  which  is 
practicadly  autonomous."  The  correspondent 
says  that,  "in  the  thirty-one  years  which 
have  passed  mnoe  the  new  birth  of  the  Alting 
the  Icelandic  assembly  has  done  much  for  the 
oountiy.  During  this  time  more  than  500 
new  litws  have  been  placed  on  the  statute 
bodbs»  scfaoob  have  been  built,  special 
hiamJiea  df  xcaSmmtf  work  developed,  and 
!  been  improved." 


If  Iceland  is  substantially  independent  and 
if  the  people  are  prosperous  and  content, 
what  is  the  necessity  for  the  present  agita- 
tion? The  correspondent  of  the  Courant 
asked,  this  very  question  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Alting.    The  answer  was: 

Wc  now  have  our  constitution  and  we  are 
temporarily  content.  We  wish,  however,  more 
in  the  future.  But  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  question  has  nothing  to  do  with  matters 
which  concern  Denmark  and  ourselves  jointly; 
for  example,  questions  of  foreign  policy,  mili- 
tary affairs,  and  so  on.  What  we  demand,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  completely  independent  and  to 
establish  a  personal  union  between  Iceland  and 
Denmark, — this  is  a  mere  matter  of  justice,  and 
the  very  independence  will  be  a  strong  bond  of 
union  between  the  two  countries.  In  other 
words,  we  wish  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
our  land  ourselves,  and  that  we  can  do  this  is 
proved  by  the  past.  Every  Icelandic  man  and 
every  Icelandic  woman  who  is  worth  anything 
will  help  in  this  work,  and  when  something  goes 
wrong  in  our  country  we  will  have  merely  our- 
selves to  blame.  Only  under  these  conditions  is 
it  possible  to  maintain  peaceful  relations  between 
Denmark  and  Iceland. 

The  Danish  correspondent  of  the  Ham- 
burger Nachrichten  says  that  the  Icelanders 

demand  the  abolition  of  the  1871  law  by  a  mu- 
tual agreement  between  Denmark  and  Iceland. 
In  addition.  Iceland  must  be  included  in  the 
title  of  the  Danish  monarch,  who  shall  hereafter 
be  called  "  King  of  Denmark  and  Iceland."  The 
yearly  appropriation  of  60,000  crowns. — made  by 
Denmark  for  Iceland,  but  considered  an  insult 
by  the  Icelanders, — shall  be  extinguished  by  a 
lumi>  appropriation  of  1,500,000  crowns,  and  the 
nomination  of  the  Icelandic  minister  must  be 
countersigned  by  his  predecessor  and  not  as  now 
by  the  Danish  Prime  Minister.  The  demand  is 
also  made  that  in  future  the  Icelandic  minister 
only  consult  the  king  and  not  the  Danish  Staats- 
rat  in  reference  to  Icelandic  affairs,  and  the  Ice- 
landic Supreme  Court  must  take  the  place  of  the 
Danish  Supreme  Court. 

In  addition  to  political  matters  the  Ice- 
landers brought  .up  for  discussion  the  ques- 
tion of  developing  the  natural  resources  of 
their  island.  The  Nachrichten  correspond- 
ent says  that  "  the  country  has  great  natural 
wealth,  but  the  people  have  heretofore  lived 
in  their  past  and  have  wasted  their  strength 
in  sterile  political  brawls."  Now,  however, 
they  realize  the  necessity  of  developing  their 
island,  but  they  lack  the  requisite  funds. 
Still  the  money  will  doubtless  be  obtained 
without  difficulty,  as  the  Danes  are  convinced 
that  Iceland  offers  a  profitable  investment 
field. 
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THE    FRENCH    PROTESTANT   CHURCH    AFTER    THE 

SEPARATION. 


TT  is  generally  believed  that  the  French 
Congregations  Law,  or  the  Separation 
Law,  as  it  is  more  generally  known,  only  af- 
fected the  Catholic  Church.  This,  however, 
is  an  error,  since  the  Protestant  Church  in 
France  has  been  recognized  by  the  state  and 
supported  by  the  state,  and  there  are  many 
thousands  of  French  Protestants  who  are 
consequently  directly  or  indirectly  affected 
by  the  separation.  What,  then,  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Church  in  France  to- 
day? Discussing  this  question,  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Kolnische  Zeitung 
(Cologne)  says: 

French  Protestantism  is  split  up  into  many 
factions.  The  most  important  of  these  are,  first, 
the  Reformed  Church  with  550.000  members, 
then  the  Lutheran  Church  (of  the  Augsbcrg 
Confession)  with  about  80,000  members,  next 
the  Union  of  the  Free  Evangelical  Churches 
wth  15.000  communicants,  and  last  the  Metho- 
dist Church  wih  10,000  members.  The  two  last 
named  bodies,  however,  have  been  separated  for 
a  long  time  from  the  state,  and  they  have  re- 
linquished all  claim  or  right  to  state  help.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  for  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Reformed  Church.  Up  to  the  present  both  of 
these  cults  have  been  recognized  by  the  state, 
and  their  relation  to  the  state  have  been  regu- 
lated— similarly  to  those  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
— in  part  by  the  law  of  the  18  Germinal,  year 
X,  and  in  part  by  special  laws  which  concerned 
them  alone.  According  to  these  special  laws  the 
two  sects  were  formed  according  to  the  Presby- 
terial  and  Synodal  system,  and  they  were  sub- 
jected, so  far  as  the  state  was  concerned,  to  cer- 
tain cond'tions  which  were  similar  in  the  two 
cases.  These  conditions  were  in  part  that  the 
clergy  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  state;  the  in- 
troduction of  dogmatic  changes  in  the  official 
teachings  or  changes  in  reference  to  church  dis- 
cipline had  to  be  approved  by  the  sta*e;  and  the 
state  affirmed  rights  of  possession  to  all  church 
property,  with  the  exception  of  holdings  which 
were  considered  private  foundations  of  a  later 
period  and  therefore  enjoyed  a  particular  char- 
acter. The  salary  appropriations  made  by  the 
state  in  1906  for  the  clergymen  of  these  two 
branches  of  Protestantism,  ampunted  to  1,317,000 
francs,  for  the  maintenance  of  church  building[s 
i8S,ooo  francs  were  set  aside,  and  for  the  semi- 
nar'es  26500  francs  were  appropriated,  sums, 
however,  which  were  either  abolished  by  the 
separation  law.  or  reduced  to  the  amount  of  the 
yearly  clerical  pensions. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  state  support, 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  were 
forced  to  remodel  their  church  organizations 
to  fit  the  new  law.  The  political  considera- 
tions, however,  "  which  caused  the  Catholics 
to  take  position  against  the  law,  did  not  ob- 
tain for  the  Protestants."    But  the  Lutheran 


General  Synod  last  year  declared  against  the 
separation,  and  it  was  the  sense  of  the  Synod 
that  "  under  the  present  conditions  the  main- 
tenance of  the  status  quo  is  to  be  preferred, 
for  the  church  of  the  Augsberg  Confession, 
to  the  state  of  affairs  which  the  proposed 
law  would  create."  Still  the  consideration 
here  "  was  the  question  of  money,  or  the  in- 
terest which  the  church  had  in  the  continu- 
ance of  her  share  of  the  Protestant  appropria- 
tion, some  830,000  francs.  Later,  however, 
the  Lutherans  accepted  the  fait  accompli 
without  murmur."  The  correspondent  sajjs 
that  the  effect  of  the  separation  on  the  Luth- 
eran Church  in  France  "  can  only  be  seen 
in  the  future,  but  provisionally  we  may  say 
that  the  separation  has  not  changed  the  real 
situation  of  the  Lutherans."  This  denomina- 
tion has  not  a  very  large  membership  in 
France,  but  numbers  among  its  communi- 
cants some  of  the  most  cultured  old  families. 

The  Reformed  Church  adopted  a  vcr>'  dif- 
ferent attitude  toward  the  law.  Thus,  at 
the  "  General  Synod  of  1872,  the  Church  ac- 
cepted the  platform,  *  that  the  principle  of 
mutual  independence -between  Church  and 
State  must  be  inscribed  in  the  laws  of  mod- 
ern society,'  and  further,  that '  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France  was  ready  to  accept  sepa- 
ration from  the  state,  whenever  the  govern- 
ment decided  that  this  w*as  neces&ary  for  a 
cult.'  The  Reims  General  Synod  of  1902 
and  1905  confirmed  this  view, 'and  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  General  Synod  of  Montpelier 
(which  included  representatives  of  all  die 
20  French  Synods)  accepted  the  separa- 
tion in  a  telegram  to  the  president  of  the 
republic.  This  telegram  said  in  part  that 
the  Protestant  associations  '  are  established 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Separation 
Law,  associations  which  the  Synod  repre- 
sents. And  the  Synod  is  happy  to  be  able  to 
follow  henceforth  its  religious  ideals  in  peace 
and  in  freedom,  and  in  this  way  to  do  its 
part  toward  the  development  of  France  and 
the  republic'  Thus,  the  Reformed  Church 
is  at  peace  with  the  new  law, — this  church 
no  longer  exists  as  a  national  group  of  Pres- 
byteries, but  as  a  national  group  of  religious 
associations  established  in  harmony  with  the 
Law  of  Separation."  The  French  Jewish 
bodies,  it  may  be  added,  have  taken  much  the 
same  attitude  toward  the  law  as  these  Prot- 
estant churches. 
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LEADING  ARTiCLES   OF  THE  MONTH. 
QUEEN    WILHELMINA    AT    HOME. 


mi 


HP  HOSE  %vhb  have  never  seen  the  beauti- 
ful,  though  somewhat  samly,  environs 
of  Apcldoorn  in  Holland,  where  the  favorite 
residence  of  Holland's  beloved  Queen  is  lo- 
cated, have  formed  some  ver>*  erroneous  no- 
tions, both  about  the  palace,  Het  Loo,  and  its 
surroundings.  An  article  in  the  Holldfidsche 
Rfvue,  of  Haarlemj  corrects  these  mistaken 
ideas  by  giving  a  very  interesting  account  of 
this  royal  residence  and  of  the  liie  there  of 
Queen  Wilhelmina  and  her  consort,  Pnnce 
Henrj',  From  this  we  translate  and  con- 
dense the  most  important  parts. 

The  generally  accepted  notion  of  Het 
Loo,  says  the  writer,  is  that  it  is  situated  in 
a  lonesome  and  ver>^  remote  locality,  far  re- 
moved from  human  habitations^  in  the  midst 
of  dense  forests  of  fir  and  far-spreading 
moors, — in  other  words»  that  it  is  a  hoar>' 
old  cait!e  placed  in  attractive  but  isolated 

^ surroundings.     Nothing,  however,  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.     "  The  forests  are 
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m  there,  to  be  stire^  and  the  moors,  but  these 
latlicr  add  to  than  detract  from  the  beauty 
y^d  attractiveness  of  the  whole;  nor  is  the 
rt»3fal  residence  hidden  away  in  these,  but 
rather  by  means  of  theni  is  made  the  more 

I    Inviting  to  the  tourist" 


This  favorite  palace  of  the  Dutch  royal  fam- 
ily lies  at  a  shon  distance  from  the  hacidsome 
town  of  Apcldoorn*  a  busy,  thr.ving  place  of 
some  35,000  inhabitants,  having  several  railway 
connections.  A  walk  of  about  fifteen  mintitc^ 
along  the  shady  I-oo  Avenue  brings  one  in  sight 
of  a  beautiful  avenue  of  beeches  at  the  end  of 
which  stands  the  White  Palace,  or  Palace  of  Het 
Loo.     And   here  one   can   find   more  handsome 
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beeches,  with  the  r  trunks  covered  with  a.  skin 
of  silk  rather  than  of  bark,  than  anywhere  else 
ill  Holland.  To  this  avenue  as  to  the  entire 
[xtrk,  all  visitors  are  freely  admitted.  The  first 
sj^ht  of  the  palace  fronted  by  spacious  lawns, 
the  rich  green  of  which  makes  a  charming  con- 
trast with  the  pare  white  of  their  enclosures, 
gives  one  no  rmpression  of  royalty,  but  only  such 
af  one  would  get  at  sight  of  any  rich  and  restful 
country  residence.  To  the  left  of  the  palace 
grounds  are  the  stables  and  the  entrance  to  the 
royal  park,  while  to  the  right  a  finely  kept  road 
brings  one  in  a  minute  or  two  to  the  village  of 
Leo,  that  as  it  were  twines  ftself  about  the  royal 
home.  This  is  the  real  Loo,  with  its  pretty 
houses,  handsome  school  bu'lding,  of^e  hotel 
("The  Imperial  Crown  ^')t  and  a  few  stores,  a 
village  inhabited  b^  simple  folk,  most  of  whom 
are  unconnected  with  the  court. 

There  are  two  palaces  here,  the  old  and 
the  new.  The  new  palace  was  built  in  1686 
by  William  II L,  Stadtholder  of  the  United 
Provinces  anJ  King  of  England,  for  whose 
numerous  suite  and  great  hunting  parties  the 
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old  Loo  was  getting  too  small.  Its  architect 
was  Carot,  its  biiililer  being  likewise  a 
Frenchman.  The  palace  consists  of  a  central 
btiililing  and  two  wfngs»  which  latter  con- 
tain the  royal  apartments.  Here  were  lodged 
in  turn  during  the  summer  months  the 
Princes  of  Orange,  Stadtholders  of  the  Re- 
public* and,  when  the  independence  of  this 
was  lost  in  the  vortex  of  Napo!eon*s  ambi- 
tion* King  Louis  Napoleon  took  possession 
of  it  in  i8og,  while  the  usurper  himself  in 
i8il  spent  a  few  days  there.  After  the 
French  occupation,  though  despoiled  of 
many  beautiful  and  precious  works  of  art, 
Het  Loo  was  restored  to  its  former  place  of 
honor  as  the  royal  residence  of  the  House  of 
Orange,  and  has  smce  then  been  uninter- 
r\)ptcdly  occupied  by  Kings  William  L,  IL, 
and  HL,  by  the  Queen -mother  Emma  during 
her  rcgencj^  and  now  by  Queen  Wilhelmina 
and  her  consorts  It  was  here  that  Hotland*s 
present  beloved  sovereign  was  born,  and  to 
this  she  has  ever  felt  the  strong  attachment 
that  all  have  for  the  place  where  the  days 
of  childhood  were  spent. 

The  life  of  the  Queen  here  is  far  from  an 
idle  one,  '*  Les  rots  s'amusent  **  has  no  ap- 
plicatiun  to  Queen  Wilhelmina^  either  here 
or  elscw^here. 

As  early  as  half- past  eight  the  Queen  with  her 
consort  and  suite  arc  at  break  fast «  a  very  sim- 
ple meal,  of  which  the  nouri^ihing  Guelderland 
rye  bread  always  forms  part.  When  this  is  fin- 
ished she  goes  to  her  own  particular  room,  the 
royal  office  .i!i  it  might  be  called,  where  are  found 
the  great  portfolios  tilled  with  documents  that 
dtmand  hur  perusal  or  si  gnat  a  re.  Here,  too, 
when  necessary,  she  receives  ihe  officials  whose 
advice  on  or  explanation  of  state  papers  may  be 
required.     Here  she  lakes  the  oath?^  of  promi- 


THE    ' '  OLE    Li:>0,'  *    F  vsR    Cil  N  EM  A  T I  ON  S    THE    D  U  TC  H 
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neni  state  offictafs  when  necessary,  all  of  which, 
with  the  reception  of  royal  visitors  or  deputa- 
t'cns  from  the  provinces,  make  her  life  anything 
hut  one  of  leisure.     As  a  rule,  lunch  is  served  at 
one,  after  which   Her   Majesty  returns   to  her  J 
work  or  takes  a  walk  through  the  royal  parlqj 
while  usually  at  four  o'clock  the  royal  carnage 
comes   for   a   drive   in   the  environs,   a  custom 
from  which  she  seldom  departs  no  matter  what 
the   weather   may   Ije.     At   seven  o'clock   punc- 
Lually  dinner  is  served.     All  that  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  this  palace  speak  with  enthusiasm  ol^ 
the   simplicity  and    gen-ality  that   prevail   here^J 
The  Quceas  kindliness  and  knowledge  of  hu-l 
nian   nature  puts   every   one   appearing   in   heCj 
presence  instantly  at  ease. 

Queen    Wilhelmina    is   a   finished   hous^l 
keeper.    Aided  hy  an  assistant  lady  manage rJ^ 
she  keeps  herself  thoroughly  posted  on  and^ 
directs  everything  pertaining  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  palace,  the  parkt  the  farm  and  ' 
gardens.     Nothing  is  deerned   unworthy  of 
her  notice,  nothing  escapes  her  attention. 

One  of  the  most  notable  parts  of  Het  Loo 
is  doubtless  the  park  that  stretches  out  in 
the  rear  of  and  from  the  sides  of  the  palace. 
The  most  precious  memories  of  the  Queen 
are  associated  with  this.  Here  she  played 
as  a  child  \  here  as  a  maiden  she  studied  and 
w-alked,  under  the  guidance  of  her  capable 
governess,  Miss  Saxton  Winter;  here  the 
first  glad  days  of  her  marriage  were  spent, 
and  here  each  summer  she  enjoys  to  the  full 
'the  delights  of  outdoor  life. 

The  park  is  large  and  incomparably  beauti-fal, 
with  its  innumerable  variety  of  trees  and  of 
odorous  and  exquisite  flowers,  Numerous 
streams  originating  in  the  fens  of  the  reserve 
meander  in  every  direction.  Its  far-reaching 
vistas  and  shady  avenues  are  of  alluring  beauty, 
while  its  numerous  fountains  cool  the  air,  and 
its  pond?^  make  a  home  for  aquatic  birds  of 
varied  plumage.  The  park 
was  la  d  out  in  1689  by  La 
Notre,  the  architect  also  of 
the  park  and  water-work*i 
at  Verf^ailles.  W^t^  the 
Queen  is  often  found  with 
ea^el  and  brui^h  or  witli  a 
camera  to  transfer  some  of 
its  beauties  to  canvas  or 
plate.  Her  favorite  resort 
for  this  is  either  the  fine 
aventie  of  rhododetidrons 
or  the  Orange  Avemte, 
among  whose  trees  are  still 
some  that  itsed  to  belong 
to  Father  CatSp  Secretary 
of  State  during  the  golden 
age  of  the  republic  and 
still  the  poet  ;»ar  escdknce 
of  the  people.  Here,  too» 
is  found  the  chalet,  where 
the  Queen  spent  some  of 
the  happie-si  hours  of  her 
ROYAL  PAUVCE—  (firlhood.     Tlfis  is  a  small 

house  With  exquisitely  ap- 
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pointed  rooms,  and  with  a  flower  and  veiifetable 
garden  attached  to  it,  all  which  were  under  the 
direction  of  the  princely  maiden.  And  now  as 
Queen  she  st  I!  gives  to  this  part  of  her  summer 
home  unceasing  care. 

Not  far  from  this  lies  the  venerable  Old 
Loo,  a  medieval  castle  with  a  notable  past, 
and  which  once  belonged  to  the  dreaded 
knight  Marten  van  Rossum,  whose  sculp- 
tured coat-of-arms  still  stands  above  the  en- 
trance. This  was  used  by  Stadtholder  Wil- 
liam III.  as  a  hunting  lodge,  and  when  it  be- 
came too  small  for  his  ever-increasing  retinue 
of  princely  huntsmen  he  built  the  present 
castle,  Hct  Loo.  The  old  castle  was  also 
occupied  by  King  Louis  Napoleon,  who  filled 
up  the  moat  and  removed  the  drawbridge. 
•The  present  Prince  Consdrt,  however,  has 
had  the  whole  restored  to  its  former  state  and 
condition. 

On  the  Dark  lakes  during  the  summer  may 
often  be  seen  the  splendid  ivory  gondola  of  the 
Queen  -occupied  by  herself  and  the  Prince  .or 
sc  me  of  her  court  ladies,  when  the  gay  laughter 
of  the  Queen  and  her  companions  echoes  over 
the  water.  In  two  appendages  of  the  park  both 
the  Queen  and  her  husband  take  unceasing  in- 
terest,— the  farm  and  the  gardens  with  their 
hothouses.  In  regard  to  the  former,  the  Queen's 
interest  was  espec'ally  awakened  during  a  severe 
illness.  Before  that  the  roval  family  had  been 
supplied  with  milk  furnished  by  private  parties. 
Since  then  the  milk  and  dairy  products  required 
ccme  from  her  own  diary,  a  model  establish- 
ment with  the  choicest  cattle,  meadows  of  the 
finest  grass,  and  a  special  laboratory  for  the  test- 
ing of  milk.  Evcrythinfir  there  is  in  accordance . 
with  the  latest  hygienic .  requirements.  This 
dairy  also  furnishes  the  milk  for  the  oalace  at 
The  Hague,  being  forwarded  daily  thither  in 


sealed  cans.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  farm- 
house, under  high  trees,  stands  a  modest  monu- 
ment miarking  the  grave  of  Wilhelmina's  first 
pony,  with  this  inscription: 

Here  lies 

-Baby/'     • 

aged  25  years,  the  first  horse  ridden  by  Her 

Majesty  the  Queen. 

Dec.  2,   1876 — Nov.  20,   1 90 1. 

And  next  to  this  is  another  with  this  inscription: 

"Hindin." 

saddle  horse  of  JTer  Majesty  the  Queen, 

1896-1901. 

Queen  Wilhelmina  has  a  true  woman's 
love  for  flowers.  In  the  numerous  royal 
conservatories  the  rarest  flowers  and  plants 
are  found,  on  whose  care  neither  labor  nor 
expense  is  spared.  These  are  often  visited 
by  her,  to  take  note  of  all,  but  particularly 
to  watch  the  development  of  such  plants  as 
her  own  hands  have  set  out.  During  such 
visits  the  employees  quietly  work  on  as  if 
no  one  were  present.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  the  conservatories  are  handsome  graperies 
under  glass,  and  a  little  farther  a  vegetable 
and  fruit  garden  of  several  acres;  with  hun- 
dreds of  fruit  trees,  many  of  which  are 
trained  on  trellises,  **  en  espalier."  There  is 
also  a  tennis-court,  and  a  richly  appointed 
target  court  for  the  Prince,  the  movable  tar- 
gets of  which  are  made  to  resemble  animals 
of  the  chase. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  palace  grounds 
are  the  broad,  cultivated  acres,  in  which  the 
farmers  work  throughout  the  day  in  full 
view  of  the  palace. 

These  acres  are  the  Queen's  personal  ^ro^ttV^j, 
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IS  France's  interest  an  unselfish  one? 

John  Bull  to  Madam  La  France  :  "  Try  the 
Idea  of  Mn  alliance  with  Belgium.  The  Belgians 
bpeak  French." 

Madam  La  France  to  ttir  Maid  of  Holland:. 
**  Here,  my  dear,  is  a  new  brother  I  have  brought 
for  you." 

Maid  of  Holland  :  **  I  don't  want  any  little  broth- 
er.     I'd  rathfr  play  alone  *' 


Bordering  on  these  lies  the  royal  railway  station, 
at  the  stone  platform  of  which  the  Queen  and 
suite  are  rece  ved  on  arrival  in  full  view  of  any 
summer  visitors,  who  on  such  occasions  obtain 
a  near  sight  of  the  best-beloved  ruler  of  Europe, 
Though  the  royal  eouipage  is,  of  course,  always 
sent  to  meet  the  Queen,  she  not  seldom  prefers 
to  go  on  foot,  followed  by  her  suite,  from  the 
station  to  the  palace.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  royal  station  are  a  number  of  fine  villas. 
One  of  these,  the  so-called  *'  Little  Loo,"  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Queen's  superintendent,  while  two 
others  are  the  res  dences.  respectively,  of  the 
Master  of  the  Hounds  and  the  Queen's  special 
secretary.  As  the  royal  family  extends  the  time 
o^  its  residence  here  more  and  more  the  num- 
ber of  these  villas,  with  their  accessories,  con- 
stantly increases.  In  fact.  Het  Loo  has  become 
the  principal  residence  of  the  Queen;  for  while 
formerly  it  was  occupied  only  during  the  summer 
months,  the  Queen  and  family  now  res  de  there 
from  April  to  Christmas.  The  court  sits  at  The 
Hague  for  only  three  months. 

The  Prince  Consort,  we  are  informed  by 
the  writer  of  this  article,  is  greatly  beloved, 
'*  both  for  his  marked  simplicity  and  the  in- 
terest he  displays  in  the  welfare  of  all  in  his 
service,  in  both  of  which  traits  he  resembles 
his  royal  wife."  The  affectionate  relations 
existing  between  the  Queen  and  her.  husband, 
"  shown  by  him  in  numerous  ways  of  care 
and  tenderness,"  particularly  during  her  sc- 


are  THE    kaiser's    motives    DISINTERESTED? 
The  Maid  or  HoLLAN-t>.  to  Kaisrr  Wilhelm  (who  has  offered  her  an  orange  bloaaom   booquet   on  tl* 
aDDlTersary  of  the  Prince  of  Orange)  :  "Oh,  you  nerer  forget  me.  do  you?      You  always  wlah  me  well.    I 
wish  I  could  do  something  to  please  you.*^ 

John  Bull  to  Madam  La  Francs:  "He  always  has  his  hand  in  it,  hasn't  he?" 

From  tlie  Awktitriammtr  (ABSt€rdRB>. 
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vcrc  illness,  when  the  Prince  was  constantly 
at  her  side,  "sufficiently  refute  the  lying 
canards  about  him  spread  broadcast  some 
time  ago  by  some  of  the  foreign  press."  As 
for  the  Queen,  notwithstanding  her  exalted 
position,  her  tender  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  those  with  whom  she 
comes  in  daily  contact,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  have  won  for  her  a  love  that 
amounts  to  devotion. 

The  royal  park  is  a  veritable  paradise  for 
school  children.  Teachers,  either  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  or  from  remote  places, 
need  only  send  their  request  some  days  in 
advance  to  the  royal  superintendent  to  secure 
admission  to  the  grounds  for  any  number 
of  pupils  they  may  bring. 

The  religious  needs  of  the  royal  house- 
hold are  provided  for  by  a  simple  chapel 
connected  with  the  palace  of  Het  Loo. 

Here  services  are  held  frequently,  and  when 
the  Queen  wishes  to  hear  some  noted  preacher 


or  professor  from  abroad  its  pulpit  is  put  at 
their  disposal.  On  such  occasions  the  congrega- 
tion is  made  up  of  the  court,  and  some  of  the 
leading  residents  of  Apeldoorn  who  attend  by 
special  invitation.  Usual ly»  however,  the  Queen 
attends  the  Reformed  Church  in  th:  town,  where 
she  can  join  in  the  service  without  distraction  or 
annoyance  from  the  gaze  of  the  curious,  because 
her  appearance  there  has  lonjr  since  ceased  to 
be  rare.  Her  clear,  sweet  voice  can  here  be 
distinctly  heard  in  the  nearby  pews  as  she  heart- 
ily joins  in  the  sing'ng  of  the  psalms  and  hymns. 
She  also  at  times  accompanies  the  Prince  to  the 
small  Lutheran  church  on  the  Parkway,  since 
Prince  Henry  belongs  to  that  persuasion. 

Festivities  are  of  but  rare  occurrence  at 
Het  Loo.  The  Queen,  with  her  earned 
views  of  life,  cannot  be  easily  induced  to  dis- 
turb the  quiet  peace  of  her  splendid  retreat 
by  great  parties  or  magnificent  feasts.  Only 
once  during  the  summer,  in  June  or  July,  she 
gives  a  great  garden  party,  to  which  then 
the  leading  officials  of  the  provinces  and  their 
ladies  are  invited. 


THE    TWO    SOVEREIGNS   AT    FRIEDRICHSHOF. 

JN  the  Empire  Review  Mr. 
Edward  Dicey  makes  the 
most  of  his  opportunity  for  pro- 
moting Anglo-German  good-fel- 
lowship afforded  him  by  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  King  Edward 
and  the  Kaiser.  King  Edward's 
opinions,  when  expressed,  are 
the  opinions  of  the  English,  in- 
deed of  the  Britons  all  over  the 
Empire.  Mr.  Dicey  wishes 
that  the  Kaiser's  opinions  were 
as  much  influenced  by  his  pri- 
vate sentiments  as  is  generally 
believed  ip  England.  The 
Kaiser  is  certainly  apt  to  form 
decided  opinions  rapidly,  to  ex- 
pros  them  forcibly,  and  some- 
times tQ  modify  them  unexpect- 
edly. That  is  to  say,  he  is  "  a 
German  after  the  German 
heart."  Germans,  the  writer 
thinks,  are  nationally  prone  to 
come  to  definite  conclusions  on 
insufficient  grounds,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  are  nationally 
ready  to  listen  to  objections  and 
acknowledge  the  force  of  their 

opponent's     arguments.       Not-  uncle  and  nephew. 

widistanding  offidal  dcniaFs.  he  ^j^  ^^  ^^^  ,^„^^.  ,^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^,^^^^^  ^,„  ^^^^^  ^^^^ ; 

thinks    the    recent    meedng    m  From  HeheUpalter  (Zurich). 
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:Fli'S. 


:   England  had  not  l>een 

^•!  \vlu»  has  so  thoroughly 

"n  pcopk*.  and  who  com- 

. .  .•  -nndcncc  in  respect  *o  hi-^ 

•   ,-':!ne  patriotism,  his  loyalty 

•.  !',!•*  deep  sympathy  with  our 

;   'li-i  extreme   regard    for  the 

>*f.>h  limpire. 

..•  ::jlz  the  Kaiser  personifies  his 
!'  :ch  the  same  way  as  Kinp  Kd- 
>%  r  Hes  his,  will,  Mr.  Dicey  thinks, 
:•;  win  the  approval  of  the  ( lerman 
r  anvthiny:  endorsed  by  their  sov- 


•ROWTH     OF    THK    OXK-MAN     SYSTEM. 

X-ent  this  probably  weiphtily  important 
•  vfrn;;  of  sovereij^ns,  the  writer  notes  the 
^'•••.\rh  of  the  one-man  system  of  adminis- 
— i:«n  in  both  the  New  and  the  Old  World. 
1'  America,  with  neither  an  unemployed  nor 
.1  pauper  class,  he  considers  it  most  remark- 
.;?:e.  anil  part  of  a  jreneral  tendency  all  over 
:he  world  to  increase  the  authority  of  per- 
M»nal  rulers,  whether  presidents,  dictators, 
kfnirs,  or  emperors  (and,  he  mij^ht  have 
added, 'premiers),  and  consequently  to  impair 
the  authority  of  constitutional  parliaments. 
Of  this  tendency  the  recent  meetinj;  at  Fricd- 
richshof  is  the  strongest  proof. 


Wlin  AND    PAN-ISLAMISM. 


.  •  X  -uMlth 

:  •;«■  for 
,•!  which 
.•\::v;.'0  the 
•%:  'Jtrikinji 
/;•>  limita- 
>:iT  minds 


.  V  X  vrxT  his  ac- 

V   .        *\ui   to  cede 

.•  •%   n  order,  in 

;V  compensate 

.X  \.\-   :he  spiritual 

X  ,  .i.:v  .IS  heir  to 

\\  •  ,vi;.r.!\  bent  on 

<„   .""vo'.i'.te  HMinarch, 

.  -..*.'o  w.is  loft  him 

'  •••/:»:<  oi  Christen- 

, -.u^    helped   him   to 

.,'nNt!iutionalism;  but 

r\    e\|>eoted.    put   on 


again  the  bureaucratic  fetters.  Ministr>' 
rapidly  succeeded  ministry,  each  one  leaving 
in  Abdul's  hands  a  portion  of  the  power 
which  once  belonged  to  the  Porte — 

un*il  at  last  the  raniMint,'  pile  nf  j^overnmont 
huildings  in'Stamh:»nl  '-  lennnted  by  mere  clerk-;, 
ministers  and  excellencies  ihonjzli  th.ey  be  still 
styled,  whose  sole  business  u  i>  tn  register  and 
ti  carry  nnt  the  nnrine^iioiie*!  behest^  of  their 
Imperial  master.  The  Snblinu'  P^rte  ha-;  eome 
io  i)e  li'tle  more  than  a  ])oHte  Tietion.  I-'mm  one 
end  to  the  other.  Turkey  '^  rulrd  from  Vrldi/ 
Kin^k.  wliere.  ^nrriumded  l-y  a  IVel«»ri.'in  j^uard 
.Mild  ;i  searee'y  le-^  ntnni*rMii>-  army  «»f  «ii>ies. 
\b(lnl  li.imid  ln'l«l-  in  lii-  bancN  every  thread 
fftl-.i-  military  and  eivil  .niniini-.tratinn  thminjli- 
•  ■nt  il;e  uli.-lr  impire 

'i'his  absolute  »lespotism  the  writer  consid- 
ers AbduTs  sfirnal  achievement  as  Sultan,  and 
it  Is  the  mtire  absolute  because  so  firmly 
rooted  In  his  spiritual  power  as  Khalif. 
"/Astute"  Is  the  best  wonl  to  describe  his 
policy.  In  the  world  of  Islam  there  can 
be  no  nationalities,"  said  Abdul,  knowing 
well  that  there  can  be  and  are  many,  and 
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that  their  racial  jealousies  are  a  safeguard 
against  dreaded  disloyal  combination.  Hence 
Syrians,  Circassians,  Kurds,  Arabs,  and  Al- 
banians, rather  than  Turks,  are  the  trusted 
denizens  of  Yeldiz  Kiosk,  a  "  strange  med- 
ley of  private  secretaries  and  spies,  aides-de- 
camp and  eunuchs,"  with  behind  all  the  ex- 
traordinary figure  of  Sheikh  Abdul-Huda,  a 
m3rsterious  personage,  "  through  whom  in 
moments  of  crisis  the  Shadow  of  God  on 
Earth  receives  revelations  equally  potent  to 
explain  away  failure  and  to  invest  success 
with  a  supernatural  gkmour." 

The  Shadow  of  God  on  Earth  seems  to 
have  known  extremely  well  what  he  wanted 
to  do,  and  he  has  done  it.  He  has  raised 
once  more  the  fallen  standard  of  Islam,  and 
"  Yeldiz  Kiosk  has  become,  within  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  the  head-center  of  a  great  or- 


ganization which  aims  at 
embracing  the  whole 
Mussulman  world,  and 
has  certainly  already  suc- 
ceeded in  spreading  its 
ramifications  over  a  great 
part  of  it." 

THE   sultan's  internal 
POLICY. 

Abdul  Hamid  came  to 
the  throne  when  European 
intervention  on  behalf  of 
the  Christian  races  within 
his  empire  hsd  partly  dis- 
membered that  empire, — 
a  catastrophe  which  he 
probably  attributed  to  the 
ill-advised  tolerance  of  his 
ancestors.  Therefore  he 
determined  that,  at  all 
costs,  such  a  thing  should- 
not  occur  again.  His 
shrewdness  told  him  that 
he  was  quite  safe  in 
slaughtering  Armenians  or 
perpetrating  any  other 
atrocities  so  long  as  in- 
ternational jealousies  re- 
duced the  concert  of  Eu- 
rope to  impotence,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  powers 
remained  "  benevolently 
neutral."  Secondly,  he  has 
chiefly  devoted  himself  to 
strengthening  his  hold 
over  Arabia,  with  which 
his  claim  to  the  headship 
of  Islam  is  naturally  so 
closely  bound  up.  Here  "  he  played  off  one 
tribe  against  another,  one  chieftain  against 
another,  stimulating  their  dissensions,  and 
always  profiting  by  their  divisions."  There 
have  been  reverses,  even  recently,  but  the 
writer  evidently  thinks  them  only  temporary. 

PAK-ISLAMISM. 

The  Sultan's  prestige,  we  are  told,  is  much 
higher  among  Moslems  outside  than  inside 
Turkey.    Because,  says  the  writer, 

the  mysterious  growth  of  a  Pan-Islamic  revival 
does  not  easily  fit  in  with  the  more  familiar 
conceptions  of  our  materialistic  age.  we  reman 
comfortably  blind  to  it  until  it  reveals  itself  in  a 
sudden  burs'  of  lurid  li^-ht,  which  discln<;e<;  the 
activity  of  elemental  forces  none  the  less  formid- 
able because  thev  work  through  hidden  channels 
in  unexplored  depths. 

It  has  revealed  itself  lately  in  the  state  of 
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THE    SICK    MAN    CAUSES    ANOTHER    DlSArPOlNTMENT. 
aelr«9f  wbat    tlupT    nn*   HkK^ly   to    Itihcrit    wbeD    thp   estate    Is 


are 


(2)   Thtir   congratnlatlon^i    upoo    the    fortimate    rerovery 


rule.  But  when  it  comes  to  a 
choice  between  the  benefits  of  this 
rule  and  allegiance  to  the  Sultan  as 
Khali  f,  plus  the  old  evils,  he 
chooses  the  latter  without  hesita-^ 
tion.  Here  we  may  find  the  clue 
to  Abdufs  recent  action  in  Egypt. 
It  was  not  because  of  a  remote 
strip  of  territor>%  but  because  Pan- 
Islam  ism  appeals  to  every  griev- 
ance, and  teaches  every  Moslem  to 
turn  to  the  Khatif  for  redress. 
The  Sultan,  the  winter  thinks, 
knows  very  well  w^hat  he  is  doing, 
even  though  we  do  not  always 
think  so. 

No  other  European  power  offers  so 
wide  a  field  for  Pan-IsfAmic  activity 
as  the  British  Empire,  Bu*^  it  is  by 
no  means  exclusively  confined  to  the 
British  Empire.  The  French  do  not 
conceal  their  alarm  a*  the  progress 
which  it  has  made  in  their  posses- 
sions in  North  Africa. 

No  sooner  has  Abdul  Hamid 
been  repressed  by  the  British  on 
the  Egyptian  border,  than  he  be- 
gins worrying  the  French  in  the 
hinterland  of  Tunis.  The  writer's 
moral  is: 


the  more  tiearty  In  eon!ifa«i*Hcc, 

From    fi  ladflfm  ^a  f »  rfc    { Ber  J  In ) 


Eg>'pt.  where  it  needs  all  Lord  Cromer's  ex- 
perience and  authority  to  make  us  realize  that 
the  Pan-Islamic  seed  has  fallen.  The  w^riter 
quotes  a  certain  correspondent  of  Lord  Crom- 
er's who  probably  accurately  states  the  facts, 
and  who  never  denies  the  benefits  of  British 


For  no  power  does  Pan-Tslamism 
constitute  so  great  a  potential  danger 
as  for  the  British  Emoire.  which  we 
sc-metimes  ourselves  describe  with  our  usual 
liirht-hcartedness  as  the.  greatest  Mahomedan 
Empire  in  the  world. 

h  phrase  which  has  a  very  different  meaning, 
and  one  which  no  one  understands  better 
than  the  Sultan  himself. 


THE    SINGLE^RAIL  SUSPENDED    RAILWAY. 


d 


A  N  American  view  of  suspended  railways 

"^^  h  given  by  Mr.  John  P.  Fox  in  The 
IVorld's  Work  and  Piny  (London).  He 
says  that  the  cry  everywhere  to-day  is  for 
subways  in  our  cities.  New  York  is  about 
to  spend  three  hundred  millions  on  construe- 
tion  alone.  The  elevated  railway  as  it  has 
been  in  American  cities  is  "  dead." 

A  QUIET  "  ELEVATED  IL^^ILWAY." 

Yet  Berb'n,  twenty- five  years  afro,  con* 
srructed  an  elevated  railway;  with  $ct\ld  and 
ballasted  floor,  which  was  free  from  the  noise 
and  other  drawbacks  of  the  American  ele- 
vated railway.    The  Berlin  railway  is 


so  qti'et  that  the  twopenny  service  in  Pullman 
csrs  has  made  property  go  up  in  value  instead  of 
down,  so  architectural  with  its  monumental  sta- 
tions and  richly  carved  pillars  as  to  beautify  even 
some  of  the  palace-lined  streets  of  *he  German 
White  City.  Almost  hidden  by  trees  in  summer, 
the  ffraccful  arched  slructnre  is  called  the  um- 
brella of  Berlin,  and  under  its  water-tight  and 
hght-colored  floor  the  children  play  and  every 
one  finds  shelter  from  rain  and  snow  and  sum- 
mer sun.  The  railway  crosses  a  river  bridge, 
and  the  (?rasj^-bordi:red  walk  merits  into  a 
vaulted  cathedral  aisle,  the  steel  changing  to 
colored  br  ck,  etvlivened  here  ^nd  there  with 
bright  mosaics. 

Reverting  to  subways,  Mr.  Fox  refers  to 
die  heat  problem  which  they  create.     The 
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enormous  amount  of  electric  current  raises  the 
temperature  until  in  one  New  York  subway 
it  reached  95  degrees.  As  the  traffic  increases 
the  temperature  will  rise. 

FOR  CHEAPNESS  AND  LIGHTNESS. 

But  Mr.  Fox  announces,  beside  the  old 
elevated  railway  and  the  subway,  a  third 
alternative  which  he  considers  will  revolu- 
tionize urban  and  interurban  traffic.  Over 
a  river  in  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  a  railway 
was  devised  some  years  ago;  the  cars  hung 
from  a  single  rail ;  and  the  experiment  of  this 
eight-mile  line,  carefully  studied  and  tested, 
is  said  to  supply  the  key  to  our  city  traffic 
problems.  Compared  with  a  high-speed  sur- 
face railway,  the  suspended  car  need  weigh 
only  29  tons  instead  of  100  tons,  and  re- 
quires only  450  horse-power  motors  instead 
of  from  J, 000  to  3,000  horse-power.  The 
suspended  car  is  able  to  take  far  sharper 
curves  at  full  speed,  and  the  roadbed  costs 
ver>'  much  less. 

When  the  high-speed  line  is  built  between 
Brussels  and  Antwerp  there  will  be  some  aston- 
ished railway  men  in  this  country — astonished 
because  we  have  failed  so  long  to  appreciate  the 
immense  value  for  passenger  transport  of  the 
suspended  principle  seen  in  our  cable-ways  and 
trolley  conveyors.  Bu*  it  is  for  city  service  the 
sufipended  type  of  elevated  railway  offers  the 
greatest  advantages,  too  startling  almost  for  be- 


lief, and  yet  there  seems  no  escape  from  the  ver- 
dict of  some  of  the  best  authori  ies  in  this  coun- 
try and  Europe.  First  of  all,  it  is  even  quieter 
than  a  surface  car.  It  costs  less  than  any  other 
elevated  type,  and  only  from  a  fifth  to  a  tenth  of 
what  a  subway  does.  It  can  be  built  with  no 
flooring  cr  sleepers  of  any  kind  to  shut  out  any 
light  or  collect  snow,  having  slender  girders  sup- 
ported by  graceful  arches,  almost  hidden  by 
trees,  if  desired,  as  over  a  street  in  Elberfeld. 

FOR  SAFETY   AND  COMFORT. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  safest  railway  known. 

A  car  w'th  twice  the  scats  of  a  surface  car  can 
be  run  at  twice  the  speed  for  half  the  cost,  there 
being  a  great  saving  in  weight,  especially  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  trucks.  Switching  can  be  so 
simplified  that  local  and  express  trains  can 
change  tracks  or  cross  way  over  at  will,  without 
loops. 

The  advantages  in  comfort  as  well  as  in 
safety  and  speed  are  said  to  be  ver>^  great. 

The  people  instead  of  hav'ng  to  ride  in  the 
dark  cellars  of  the  streets,  into  which  are  drifting 
down  the  dirt  and  dust  of  ill-cleaned  highways, 
can  be  up  where  they  can  sec  without  dim  arti- 
ficial lifiht  at  mid-day,  and  can  breathe  without 
the  help  of  costly  fans.  The  unnatural  buryirtg 
of  passengers  in  heat  and  darkness  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  thoroughfares  open  to  Tght  from  top 
to  bottom  for  every  class  of  traffic.  Sewers, 
pipes,  and  wires  can  monopolize  the  ground  level 
undisturbed,  as  they  should.  And  future  needs 
of  traffic  can  be  met  without  such  ovcrturnings 
of  streets  as  the  past  has  seen. 
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THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 
ROBERT    SCHUMANN   AFTER    FIFTY    YEARS. 


I 


T  is  fifty  years  since  the  death  of  Schu- 
mann, and  Eugen  Sachsse,  who  writes 
in  the  August  issue  of  JVestermann,  thinks 
it  an  appropriate  moment  to  recall  the  chief 
incidents  of  Schumann's  life,  and  to  con- 
sider what  significance  Schumann  and  his 
music  have  for  the  twentieth  century. 

MUSIC  VERSUS  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Schumann,  the  writer  says,  was  ever  a 
fighter.  From  his  earliest  days  his  whole 
bent   was   towards   music,   but   his   parents 


ROBERT    SCHUMANN,    THE    COMPOSER. 

(The  ceutenary  of  whuso  death  lias  been  commemo- 
rated  during    the   past   summer.) 

were  not  musical,  and  the  atmosphere  of  his 
home  was  anything  but  musical.  When  his 
father  died,  his  mother  and  his  guardian 
were  opposed  to  music  as  a  profession,  and 
consequently  Schumann  went  to  Leipzig, 
nominally  studying  jurisprudence,  while  he 
worked  at  the  piano  under  the  tuition  of 
Fried  rich  Wieck,  and  at  the  same  time  be- 
came a  sort  of  elder  brother  to  his  rra>ter*s 
daughter  Clara.  Then  he  tried  Heidelberg, 
hut  there,  too,  he  found  music  more  inter- 
esting than  law,  and  at  last,  in  1830,  at  the 
ace  of  twenty,  he  obtained  his  mother's  con- 
sent to  be  a  musician  and  nothing  else.     He 


therefore  returned  to  Leipzig,  lived  with 
Wieck,  and  devoted  himself  henceforth  to  his 
heart's  desire. 

THE  LITTERATEUR. 

Having  seriously  injured  the  forefinger  of 
his  right  hand,  he  had  soon  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  virtuoso.  Undismayed, 
he  studied  musical  composition  and  took  up 
literary  work.  He  founded,  in  1834,  the 
famous  Neue  Zeit'schrift  fiir  Musik,  in  which 
he  and  his  colleagues  would  fight  the  musi- 
cal. Philistines,  calling  themselves  in  conse- 
quence **  Davidsbiindler."  In  1838,  dissat- 
isfied with  the  success  of  the  paper,  he  went 
to  Vienna  to  edit  it  from  there,  but  the 
difficulties  connected  with  it  becoming  insu- 
perable, he  returned  to  Leipzig  the  following 
year,  and  from  1840  devoted  himself  to  com- 
position only. 

CLARA  WIECK. 

Contemporaneous  with  his  literar>'  work 
occurred  one  of  the  most  stirring  episodes  of 
his  life, — the  wooing  of  Clara  Wieck,  whom 
he  had  known  from  childhood.  When  he 
proposed  to  marry  her  in  1835  he  was  met 
by  unreasonable  and  stern  opposition  on  the 
part  of  her  father,  who  said  he  had  devoted 
ten  years  to  the  musical  training  of  his 
daughter,  and  he  now  desired  to  reap  the 
reward  and  honors.  But  Clara  remained 
faithful,  and  after  more  than  four  years 
Schumann  eventually  obtained  consent  to 
marry  her,  not  from  her  father,  however, 
but  from  a  legal  authority  at  Leipzig.  The 
marriage  took  place  in  September,  1840,  yet 
a  reconciliation  between  Wieck  and  his 
daughter  was  not  effected  till  Christmas, 
1843. 

COMPOSITIONS. 

The  writer  describes  Schumann  as  a  di- 
vinely endowed  artist.  After  his  marriage 
he  developed  his  powers  in  other  depart- 
ments than  music  for  the  piano,  and  gave 
us  his  songs,  chamber  music,  symphonies,  etc 
His  -*  Faust,"  and  his  settings  of  songs  by 
Heine,  Geible,  Goethe,  Ruckert,  Chamisso, 
and  even  Burns  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  In  England  and  America  he 
won  special  recognition  by  his  setting  of 
I^ngf  el  low's  "  Luck  of  Edenhall "  as  trans- 
lated^ by  Uhland ;  his  "  Paradise  and  the 
Peri,"  a  work  for  orchestra,  chorus,  and  solo- 
ists; and  his  music  for  Byron's  "  Manfred,** 
consisting  of  an  overture  and  fifteen  pieces. 
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Dr.  Mobius,  who  has  written  a  pamphlet 
on  Schumann's  last  illness,  suggests  that  the 
cruel  fate  which  overtook  the  composer  was 
the  penalty  of  genius,  but  surely  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  accept  any  such  notion.  Schu- 
mann was  a  man  of  deep  feeling,  quiet  and 
reserved,  as  if  his  thoughts  were  not  in  har- 
mony with  his  surroundings,  and  his  con- 
versation was  apt  to  be  monosyllabic. 
Though  always  of  "a  melancholy  nature,  his 
was  a  noble  character.  Devoted  to  his  wife 
and  full  of  admiration  for  her  artistic  gifts, 
he  was  faithful  to  his  friends  and  never  in 
any  way  jealous  of  other  composers. 


His  most  disastrous  mistake  was  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  conductorship  at  Diisseldorf. 
He  was  a  great  composer  but  no  conductor, 
and  his  unhappy  experiences  at  Diisseldorf 
soon  undermined  his  health.  He  died  at 
Endenich,  near  Bonn,  on  July  29,  1856,  at 
the  age  of  forty-six,  and  is  buried  in  the  old 
cemetery  at  Bonn.  Over  his  grave,  now 
also  the  grave  of  his  wife,  is  a  simple  but 
beautiful  monument,  with  a  portrait  bust. 
On  either  side  is  an  angel,  representing  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  respectively,  while  at 
the  foot  a  female  figure,  resembling  his  wife, 
is  handing  him  a  laurel  wreath. 


POETRY,  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND   FUTURE,  IN  CURRENT 
MAGAZINE    LITERATURE. 


**pOLLOW  the  gleam!"  exhorted  Ten- 
nyson.     "  Keep  ever  burning  the  di- 
vine fire!  "  cries  Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

In  how  many  rcliffions  and  literatures  have  the 
enkindled  fire  and  the  enkindling  God  been  ex- 
quisitely associated,  till  in  our  mind  the  "  divine 
tire  "  has  come  to  stand  for  the  divine  principle, 
the  creative  urge,  the  living  and  the  life-giving 
element :  and  so  for  imagination,  for  genius, 
which  is  imagination  triumphantly  at  work! 


BKBAID  WATSON  GXLDER. 


Mr.  Gilder  recently  delivered  an  impas- 
sioned oration  at  the  dedication  of  the  Gold- 
win  Smith  Hall  of  Humanities  at  Cornell 
University,  and  his  words  were  afterwards 
printed  in  the  Cornell  Alumni  News.  He 
by  no  means  shares  the  view  of  a  certain 
modern  scientist  to  the  effect  that  the  im- 
agination of  the  greatest  men  of  science,  of 
the  New  tons  and  Laplaces,  is  on  a  higher 
plane  than  that  of  the  Dantes  and  Shakes- 
peares,  or  that  the  prophecies  of  the  scien- 
tists imply  higher  faculties  than  the  imagina- 
tive inventions  of  the  great  poets.  On  this 
point  he  says: 

Because  thef  poet's  imaginative  symbols  con- 
tain fundamental  truths,  they  naturally  will  keep 
on  being  proved  and  reproved  by  the  successive 
discoveries  of  science.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  that  the  very  language  in  which  the  poet 
writes  may  pass  away,  by  no  means  proves,  as 
one  man  of  science  maintains,  that  the  poet's 
creation  is  less  exalted.  This  confounds  the 
greatness  of  the  laws  which  the  scientist  imagi- 
natively discovers,  with  the  act  of  discovery,  or 
inventive  prophecy  itself.  The  imaginative 
scientist  really  creates  nothing,  whereas  the 
imaginative  artist,  in  every  art,  does  truly  create; 
he  adds  to  the  world  of  existences. — according 
to  the  ancient  saying,  that  none  merits  the  name 
of  creator  save  GoJ  and  the  Poet.  Keats's  list 
of  "things  real,"  remember,  included  "sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  passages  of  Shakespeare." 
To  hold  that  because  the  language  of  Shakes- 
peare may  disappear  in  twenty  thousand  years, 
therefore  Shakespeare's  imagination  is  not  as 
preat  as  Newton's,  is  the  same  as  to  hold  that  it 
IS  derogatorv  to  the  genius  of  Michelanflrelo  that 
all  h*s  painting  and  sculpture  might  be  brought 
into  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  the  place.. with  its 
contents,  destroyed,  along  with  St.  Peter's  and 
all  his  accomplishment  in  architecture! 

Himself   having   lived   very   near   to  his 
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ideals,  Mr.  Gilder  concludes  his  exhortion  in 
lines  which  break  into  poetry,  thus: 

He  who  hath  the  sacred  fire 
Hidden  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
It  shall  bum  him  clean  and  pure, 
Make  him  conquer,  make  endure. 
He  to  all  things  may  aspire. 
King  of  days,  and  souls,  and  arts. 
Fa-lure,  fright  and  dumb  dismay 
Are  but  wings  upon  his  way. 
Imagination  and  desire 
Are  his  slaves  and  implements. 
Faiths  and  foul  calamities, 
And  the  eternal  Ironies, 
Are  but  voices  in  his  choir. 

A  Plea  for  Passlona^.e  Poetry 

A  noteworthy  utterance  of  the  sentiment 
which  has  come  to  prevail  to-day,  that  poetry 
has  no  longer  any  vital  hold  upon  life,  that  it 
IS  mostly  second  class  and  seldom  rises  to 
great  heights,  is  found  in  a  brilliant  address 
recently  delivered  by  Mr.  Ludwig  Lewisohn 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  afterwards  printed 
in  the  News  of  that  city.  Most  of  the  poetr>' 
to-day,  particularly  that  written  in  this  coun- 
try, Mr.  Lewisohn  contends,  is  "  pale  and 
inconsequential,''  whereas  it  should  be  an  ex- 
pression of  the  primitive  and  enduring  emo- 
tions. Its  bases  are  in  the  universal  pas- 
sions of  love,  grief,  and  suffering,  and  to 
write  great  poetry  one  must  feel  these  pas- 
sions intensely.  "  To  live  fearlessly  and 
fully,"  says  Mr.  Lewisohn,  "  is  the  first 
condition  of  poetic  production.  .  .  .  To 
be  afraid  of  life  or  selfishly  and  narrowly 
concerned  for  the  immaculacy  of  one's  own 
soul  is  fatal.'* 

Foreign  critics  have  more  than  once  accused 
our  literature  of  lacking  those  characteristics  of 
ample  im.igination  and  primitive  strength  which 
our  peculiar  conditions  would  have  led  them  to 
expect.  They  note  with  wonder  that  our  tri- 
umphs,— the  works  of  Hawthorne  and  Poe, — are 
products  of  highly  sophisticated  literary  minds, 
that  our  average  poetry  and  fiction  are  mildly 
domestic,  distinctly  middle  class,  immutably 
carefnl  of  innumerable  proprieties!  These  for- 
eign gentlemen  are  often  given  to  supercilious- 
ness, and  in  our  perfectly  natural  and  indeed 
pioper  irritation  we  are  apt  to  plead  a  somewhat 
strident  "not  guilty"  to  all  the  counts  of  the 
indictment.  And  the  policy  of  that  learned  his- 
torian of  American  literature,  who,  when  he  had 
conscientiously  stripped  successful  authors  of  any 
claim  to  grcatne«is,  turned,  with  a  relef  that 
rendered  him  almost  lyric,  to  the  stainless  in- 
tegrity of  their  private  live^,  is  at  once  pathetic 
and  amusing.  No  doubt  life  is  the  thing  of  su- 
preme import  and  literature  only  one  of  its  va- 
rous  fruits.  But  to  tell  us  that  the  author  of 
mediocre  ooetry  wns  a  good  husband  and  father. 
and  was  loyal  to  his  party,  is  to  expatiate  upon 
fliircr  irrelevancies.  It  is  just  as  well,  then,  to 
•chflOwledRe  quite  frankly  that  our  imaginative 


literature  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  mild,  bour- 
geois, and  proper. 

Nearly  all  Americans,  Mn  Lewisohn  as- 
serts, are  **  afraid  of  life."  We  have  "  con- 
quered a  continent,  fought  splendid  and  des- 
perate wars,  built  bridges  and  railroads, 
given  laws,  and  established  freedom;"  but 
we  have  "  shunned  and  feared  the  element- 
ary phenomena  of  the  individual  life  "  out 
of  which  great  poetry  springs.  To  illustrate 
this  great  qualit>'  Mr.  Lewisohn  says:. 

In  a  sense,  Longfellow  is  still  our  representa- 
tive poet.  He  appeals  to  nearly  all  Americans, 
and  much  of  his  work  is  undeniably  not  without 
sweetness  and  charm.  But  there  is  one  aspect 
under  which  he  strikes  me  as  very  nearly  incred- 
ible. To  him  came  in  the  course  of  the  years, 
not  indeed  any  surprising  catastrophes  of  ma- 
terial fortune,  but  in  fullest  measure  all  things 
that  are  of  the  essence  of  life.  He  loved  twice 
and  was  twice  marred;  he  lost  his  first  wife 
suddenly  and  in  a  foreign  land,  and  not  in  all 
his  work  will  you  once  hear  the  intenser  utter- 
ance of  a  man's  love  or  grief.  His  religion, 
beautiful  and  sincere,  is  subdued  and  colorless. 
He  has  neither  the  mystic's  adoration,  nor  the 
saint's  impassioned  acquiescence  •  in  the  Divine 
will. 

Literature  In  Democraoles  and  Aristoc- 
racies 

Is  the  creator  of  literature — either  prose 
or  verse — bound  by  artistic  considerations 
alone,  or  should  he  regard  also  the  social  in- 
fluences and  implications  of  his  work?  Does 
the  practice  of  literary  art  give  him  who 
practices  it  exemption  from  the  conventional 
ethical  standards?  These  two  questions  are 
again  raised  by  Prof.  A.  Schinz,  in  an  essay 
on  "  Literature  and  the  Moral  Code,"  in 
the  International  Journal  of  Ethics.  The 
problem  is  essentially  that  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween "  art  for  art's  sake  "  and  art  consider- 
ered  as  "  a  means  to  an  end."  Broadly 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  former  ideal 
is  upheld  by  Latin  races,  while  the  latter  is 
followed  in  Anglo-Saxon  practice. 

This  problem,  Professor  Schinz  reminds 
us,  is  a  modern  one, — a  product  of  dcmoc- 
rac}\  The  freedom  of  literary  expression 
was  never  seriously  challenged  by  society  at 
large  as  long  as  education  was  the  privilege 
of  the  few  and  literature  could  not  hope  to 
become  popular  with  the  masses.  Literary 
freedom  was  sometimes  challenged  in  the  in- 
terests of  dogma  and  authorit}',  but  the  mod- 
ern tyranny  is  that  cxcrdscd  by  democratic 
public  opinion,  which  at  its  best  is  apt  to  be 
narrow,  and  which  (in  th^  ^vords  of  the  edi- 
torial comment  of  the  Dial  on  Professor 
Schinz's  article),  "representing  only  the 
average  thought  of  multitudes  of  common- 
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place  minds,  is  little  likely  to  be  either  liberal 
or  truly  enlightened."  In  his  discussion  of 
this  problem,  Professor  Schinz  points  out 
that  it  has  been  solved  in  essentially  different 
ways  by  Latin  and  English  practice.  He 
takes  France  and  America  for  his  typical 
cases,  alleging  that  what  is  said  of  these  two 
countries-  is  fairly  applicable  to  other  com- 
munities of  the  same  racial  character. 

In  America  there  is  held  to  be  only  one 
general  public,  while  in  France  this  unity 
does  not  exist.  There  is  more  than  one  pub- 
lic. 

That  is,  the  intellectual  ilite  which  created  the 
French  literature  of  the  period  preceding  the 
Revolution  has  conserved  its  tradition  ever  since, 
refusing  to  temporize  with  the  democratic  de- 
mand for  popular  Iterature.  To  realize  the 
truth  of  this  proposition,  one  has  only  to  note 
how  the  line  of  succession  is  continued  from 
Voltaire  and  EHdei-ot  and  Beaumarchais,  over  to 
our  own  time  through  such  men  as  Chenier, 
Beyle.  Mcrimee,  Flaubert,  and  Leconte  de  Lisle. 
Similarly,  one  might  note  the  Italian  series  which 
includes  Alfieri,  Manzoni,  Carducci.  and  even 
d'Annunzio.  On  the  other  hand,  in  England  the 
surrender  to  democracy  was  fairly  complete  by 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  surrender 
which  the  solitary  isolation  of  Landor  strongly 
emphasizes,  wh'le  America  never  had  an  aristo- 
cratic literary  tradition  for  democracy  to  attack. 

During  almost  all  the  Victorian  age  of 
English  literature,  writers  in  general  sub- 
mitted to  the  censorship  of  an  uneducated 
public,  choosing  only  such  subjects,  and 
treating  them  only  in  such  ways,  as  would 
prove  acceptable  to  the  masses.  This  re- 
sulted in  English  "  cant,"  which  has  become 
a  by-word  on  the  Continent  To  quote 
Professor  Schinz  further: 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  in  trjring  to  keep  from  the 
masses  ideas  which  are  not  generally  understood, 
admit  the  existence  of  a  sphere  of  thbu^fht  above 
the  comprehension  of  the  general  public.  They 
thereby  concede  the  value  of  an  independent 
ilitc.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  pay  special  at- 
tention to  the  higher  literature  in  France,  and 
write  about  its  papers  and  periodicals.  But  an 
unexpected  result  is  that  in  this  way  the  litera- 
ture foi'  the  6lite  in  France  is  brought  before  the 
general  public  in  America, — for  which  it  was  not 
intended  and  is  not  suitable.  Hence  the  severe 
judgments,  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  which 
are  passed  upon  products  of  French  literature. 
Such  criticism  would  be  right  only  if  these  works 
had  been  meant  for  the  general  public. 

In  concluding  his  comment,  the  editor  of 
the  Dial  says: 

When  we  think  of  all  the  restrictions  that  the 
nineteenth  century  has  imposed  upon  English 
and  American  literature  in  the  name  of  morality, 
when  we  take  into  account  the  stifling  atmos- 
phere in  which  our  poets  and  novelists  have  for 
the  most  part  been  forced  to  do  their  work,  we 


cannot  help  feeling  that  the  French  have  chosen 
the  better  path,  despite  the  licentious  excesses 
that  have  marked  its  pursuit.  For  by  means  of 
liberty  alone,  even  although  attended  by  license, 
is  ethical  advancement  possible:  and  who  w'll 
contend  that  the  English-speaking  world  has 
yet  reached  anything  like  finality  in  its  ethical 
standards  ? 

I8  There  a  Revival  of  "Intimate  and 
Familiar"  Poetry. 
The  literary  critic  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  M.  Rene  Doumic,  believes  that 
there  is  real  evidence  that  the  poets  of  the 
world  are  forsaking  the  "  nebulous  word 
exercises "  and  returning  to  the  poetry 
of  intimate,  familiar,  personal  life.  We 
shall  soon  see  the  end,  he  believes, 
of  the  symbolists,  the  impressionists, 
and  the  decadents,  those  versifiers  who 
take  interest  only  in  abstractions  and 
hair  splitting  and  regard  no  one  but  them- 
selves. The  French  poets  of  to-day  (he 
names  Emile  Despax,  Gauthier-Ferrieres, 
Fernand  Gregh,  Louis  Mercier,  and  Abel 
Bonnard,  are  evincing  a  notable  sincerity  and 
love  for  the  familiar  •  fundamental  human 
•  facts  so  long  neglected  by  "  the  poets  of  in- 
tellectual gymnastics."  "  The  winter  land- 
scape, a  March  sky,  an  April  evening,  a 
midsummer  night,  the  languor  of  autumn, — 
these  can  be  treated  quite  differently  than 
the  impressionists  have  done."  Human  pas- 
sion, wisdom,  modesty, — these  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  new  poets. 

Three  American  Poets  of  To-Day 

Are  there  no  spiritual  descendants  of 
Walt  Whitman?  If  so,  where  are  they  to- 
day? One  of  the  younger  American  poets, 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  tells  us  that: 

We  do  not  read  him  very  much  to-day, 

His  piercing  and  eternal  cadence  rings    ■ 

Too  pure  for  us, — too  powerfully  pure, 

Too  lovingly  triumphant  and  too  large: 

But  there  are  some  that  hear  him,  and  they  know 

That  he  shall  sing  to-morrow  for  all  men, 

And  that  all  time  shall  listen. 

Elaborating  this  theme  (in  an  article  in 
the  September  Atlantic,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded  in  these  pages),  Miss  May 
Sinclair  observes: 

If  ever  a  man  had  a  messauje  to  the  youth  of 
his  country  that  man  was  Whitman.  If  America 
was  ever  to  bring  forth  American  poets,  of  that 
temper  they  were  to  be.  P'irst  of  all,  they  were 
to  create  a  new  form  for  the  new  spirit;  new 
rh3rthms  and  no  rhymes. 

It  is  ver>'  natural,  this  writer  continues, 
that  such  a  gospel  proved  a  blessed  relief  to 
the  young  poet  who  heard  it  for  the  first 
time. 
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Hoi*  i%  it  that  Walt  Wl^itman  has  ab*> 
liitHy  fu»  following  amonj^  the  yoiiiig  poets 
of  fr^rlay?    For,  mi>$  Miw  Sinclair: 

'fb'r  yfi*in;(  Am^can  ports  of  t/^'lay  are,  a^ 
far  a^  form  JC'^*.  anyth:n;(  but  re-.'o'.ut  onar>- : 
th*^  arr  tn*;  V/rn  arUfjcrat*  of  littrafjrc  caref-j; 
o*  form,  and  f;i%t;dJOU%  to  a  fault  in  the:r  choice 
of  lanfCfiaK'!'  S^^  far  from  t^ng  "Sansculottes." 
they  are  mo«»t  particular  aU^ut  the  arrangement 
of  their  rlrapencs,  many  of  them  preferring  the 
rlaH%ir  m^^Ie  to  any  r/ther.  They  refuse  to  be 
hatl  fellow  well  met  with  every  subject,  and  are 
aware  of  the  imperishable  value  of  selection. 

The  three  p^jets  who  stand  out,  cither  in 
individuality  or  special  strength  of  their  art, 
in  this  country,  to-day,  says  Miss  Sinclair, 
arc  William  Vaughn  ?4oody,  Edwin  Arl- 
ington Rohinson,  and  Ridgely  Torrence. 

They  are  al!  three  rich  in  irnagination,  but  Mr. 
MrKidy  is  distinguished  \jy[  his  mastery  of  tech- 
nir|ue;  Mr.  Robinson  tiy  his  psychological  vision, 
his  |>owerfuI  human  quality;  Mr.  Torrence  by 
bin  immense,  if  as  yet  somewhat  indefinite, 
|»romisr.  The  three  arc  so  d  ffcrjnt  in  kind  that 
M  would  have  been  hard  to  fmd  any  standard  of 
comparison  1  iit  for  this  happy  idea  of  Walt 
W4iitman.  They  are  alike  m  their  difference 
from  him  in  their  care  for  the  things  he  scorned, 
their  scorn  for  his  indiscrim  nate  ransacking  of 
rrentirn.  They  find  that,  after  all,  existence 
needs  a  deal  of  editing.  For  existence  is  not 
life,  any  more  than  fact  is  truth.  **  Beauty  is 
truth  truth  l)cauly," — that  is  all  they  ever  knew 
or  that  they  rare  to  know.  They  are  one,  too, 
ill  their  detachment. — an  attitude  remarkable  in 
poelH  1  ke  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Torrence.  so 
plastic  to  the  lyric  impulse.  They  have  avoided 
pcrsonni  Dathns.  and  in  all  their  w^rks  you  will 
nrt  find  the  slightest  suggestion  of  the  imperturb- 
able and  ind'.»struclil)lc  ME.  How  different  from 
Walt  Whitman! 

Mr.  Moody's  poetry,  this  writer  con- 
tintics,  shows  biiii  to  be  "  the  sincere  lover  of 
his  country,  passionately  critical  of  her  be- 
havior ami  her  mood."  He  is  "  an  exile  in 
New  >'ork,  hiinjrcrinK  for  the  beautiful  and 
»ipiritiial  lands."  The  writer  highly  praises 
Ills  stately  style,  which  she  characterizes  .is 
a  "  paneantry  of  Shelley  phrases  embroid- 
ered upon  purple."  He  is  the  poet  of  reac- 
tu>n     aiui     revolt,     reaction     "against    the 


ilr.  R-cctasoc  3  a  poer  of  aaocfaer  world 
azid  arccr.er  spir.z.  His  verx  consists  largely 
of  lyrics  and  ballai.s.  although  there  arc 
pwcfifilogical  dramas  and  other  dramatic 
poctrs-     His  mrs6a.jc  is: 
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r.cares:  to  you: 


zrx  Z.I  Gf-.^i.  ::  jcc  hav*  frcnd  Him;  true  to 
n--£r. :  :rie  t:  yinr***!:;  true,  if  Ti?a  kn-w  no 
->«:er  trril-:.  Zj  j:cr  pr-na'  instincts:  but  at 
ar.j  aiiz.  be  me. 

As  for  Mr.  Torrence.  he  has  achieved  ex- 
cellently, but  he  has  not  m  found  himself 
or  his  place  in  literature.  The  following 
lines,  in  frank  imitatioa  of  Omar  Khawam, 
are  quoted  to  show  his  quality : 

Yes,  he  that  wove  the  skein  of  Stars 
and  DT'Ured  out  all  the  seas  that  are 

N  Whee!  and  Spinner  and  the  Flax, 
and  Boat  and  Steersman  and  the  Star. 

What!  doubt  the  blaster  Workman's  hand 
because  my  fleshly  ills  increase? 

Xo ;  for  there  still  remains  one  chance 
that  I  am  not  His  Masterpiece. 

Though  man  or  angel  judge  my  life 

and  read  it  like  an  open  scroll. 
And  weigh  my  heart,  1  have  a  judge 

more  just  than  anyt — my  own  soul. 

It  is  hard  to  say,  concludes  Miss  Sinclair, 
how  far  these  young  poets  of  America  are 
American. 

The  influence  of  the  Old  World  is  felt  in  the 
very  fiber  of  their  verse ;  their  music  is  broken 
by  echoes  and  airs  from  the  music  of  the  Old 
World's  masters.  They  are  standing  at  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways,  listening  to  the  voices  of  the  old 
and  new,  uncertain  of  themselves  for  very  youth. 

The  Power  of  Bible  Pcetry. 

"  The  most  striking  single  phenomenon  in 
all  the  history  of  literature," — this,  says  J. 
H.  Gardiner  (writing  in  the  September  ///- 
/antic) y  is  the  only  way  to  characterize  "  the 
persistence  of  the  power  of  appeal  'of  the 
Old  Testament."  This  writer  analyzes  in 
detail  this  appeal  of  Bible  poetry  and  en- 
deavors to  account  for  its  persistence.  The 
chief  reasons,  he  declares,  are  "  the  concrete- 
ness  of  the  language,  the  strong  rhythm  and 
music  of  the  style,  and  the  underlying  in- 
tensity of  feeling."  In  addition  to  those  in- 
herent qualities,  w-e  must  not  forget  the  men- 
tal qualities  of  the  translators  of  our  author- 
ized editions. 

We  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  it  is 
throbbing  wth  the  earnestness  of  the  great  iBen 
who  in  the  stress  of  the  Reformation,  when  Eng- 
land was  struggling  free  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,   wrought   out   their  translations  of  the 
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Scriptures.  The  free  translation  and  circulation 
of  the  Bible  was  a  matter  of  Hfe  and  death  to  the 
men  who  took  part  in  it;  for  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  not  until  the  very  end  of 
Elzabeth's  reign,  and  even  the  beginning  of 
James's,  before  the  struggle  against  the  Church 
of  Rome  ended  in  an  assured  victory  for  the 
forces  of  Protestantism.  All  through  the  eighty 
years  in  which  the  Authorized  Version  was  com- 
ing to  its  final  form  men  were'  stirred  to  the 
depths  of  their  souls  by  questions  of  religion 
which  turned  ultimately  on  the  free  possess'on 
and  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Moreover,  this 
was  a  period  in  which  all  writinsr  was  musical, 
and  all  writers  seem  to  have  had  the  magical 
power  of  adding  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
the  rich  and  flowing  melody  which  clothed  them 
with  the  deeper  and  pervasive  meaning  of  the 
emotions.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  book  written  in 
the  sixteenth  century  which  shows  any  relation 
to  the  bare  and  joltmg  style  of  so  many  of  our 
bc»oks  to-day.  To  the  original  translators  and  to 
the  revisers  who  followed  them  we  owe  the 
transfer  of  the  strong  and  mov'ng  rhythm  of  the 
Hebrew  into  English,  and  the  enriching  of  it 
with  the  varied  but  subdued  music  which  gives 
our  Bible  its  capacity  of  expressing  the  deep 
thoughts  of  the  soul. 

The  great  secret,  perhaps,  of  the  power 
of  Hebrew  literature  over  our  souls,  says 
Mr.  Gardiner,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  always 
in  dead  earnest. 

There  is  no  play-acting  here.  When  one  sees 
or  reads  Hamlet,  or  Macbeth,  or  King  Lear,  one 
ib  absorbed  in  the  distress  and  suffering;  but  al- 
ways behind  the  absorption  is  the  sense  of  de- 
tachment from  real  affairs.  Unconsciously  we 
feel  that  we  can  afford  to  take  part  by  imagi- 
nation in  the  suffering,  because  after  all  it  is  not 
real.  To  understand  and  appreciate  the  poetry 
of  the  Old  Testament  one  must  remember  that  it 
is  always  real.  The  sufferings,  or  the  joy,  or  the- 
faith  are  the  experience  of  real  men  uttering 
fcrth  the  depths  of  their  soul.  Their  poetry  had 
always  the  direct  and  practical  purpose  of  un-* 
burdening  real  feeling:  there  is  no  make-believe 
here. 

Some  Notewo^t^y  Reoent  Verse. 

In  his  review  of  recently  written  poetry, 
in  the  Dial,  William  Morton  Payne  quotes 
from  Reginald  Fanshawe's  "  Corydon,  an 
Elegy  in  Memory  of  Matthew  Arnold  and 
Oxford  "  to  illustrate  the  poet's  "  high  seri- 
ousness and  power  of  ripe  reflection  on  the 
deeper  meanings  of  art  and  life,"  the  fol- 
lowing : 

He  saw  life  broken,  but  with  steady  smile, 

Which  is  the  mask  of  men  that  only  weep, 
Facing  gray  shadows,  stooped  not  to  beguile 

Gear  courage  with  drugged  dreams,  or  pur- 
chase sleep 
Painless  for  haunting  inward  hurt,  too  deep. 

Ah  me !  for  song's  redemption.    H  but  part 
He  saw.  and  would  too  lightly  overleap 

Time's  decp-«ct  boundaries,  buoyed  by  airy  art. 
For  his  poor  vision's  flaw  he  paid  a  broken  heart 


Mr.  Payne  believes  that  the  "  graceful 
and  delicate  fancy,  combined  with  sober  re- 
flections of  riper  years,"  illustrated  by  J. 
Henry  Wallis  in  his  recent  book  of  verses 
entitled  "The  Cloud  Kingdom"  is  finely 
illustrated  in  the  following  poem  entitled 
"  The  Sparrow." 

Among  the  carven  images 

On  God's  great  house  of  prayer, 
A  statue  of  the  Virgin  is. 

And  our  dear  Lord  is  there. 
Close  to  his  Mother  does  he  lie, 

And  answers  her  caress 
With  loving  little  hands  that  try 

Against  her  cheek  to  press. 

.■\  circling  anreolc  has  He. 

To  tell  His  name  to  all ; 
A  circling  aiireole  has  She 

Round  her  brows  virginal ; 
And  on  this  circlet  that  She  has 

A  sparrows  nest  is  made 
Of  hay  and  straw  and  stalks  of  grass 

From  street  and  close  conveyed. 

It  seems  as  though  that  nest  was  there 

That  He  might  look  on  it. 
For  always  is  He  gazing  where 

The  mother-bird  does  sit. 
And  should  her  little  fledglings  fall. 

Most  surely  will  He  know; 
And  of  His  love  which  blesseth  all 

Some  comfort  will  bestow. 

The  mystic  dove  broods  over  them ; 
•   And  Angel-faces  shine 
Around  the  Star  of  Bethlehem 

Above  the  Babe  divine. 
.\bout  are  fiends  with  mouths  awry 

And  twisted  faces  wild; 
But  safe  from  them  the  nest  is  by 

The  Mother  and  her  Child. 

The  sparrows  fly  into  the  street 

'Mid  turmoil,  sin,  and  shame; 
Unheeded  by  the  crowds  they  meet. 

Who  care  not  whence  they  came; 
Who  know  not  of  the  nest  that  is 

In  the  Angel-land  above, 
Beside  the  Holy  Presences, 

Beneath  the  brooding  Dove. 

But  it  may  be  that  unto  some 

Who  love  each  living  thing, 
And  smile  to  see  the  sparrows  come, 

A  happy  thought  they  bring. 
And  as  to  their  high  home  they  go, 

A  child  with  upward  glance 
May  see  their  nest,  and  her  face  glow 

With  Heavenly  radiance. 

He  quotes,  also,  Nathan  Haskell  Dole's 
"  Building  of  the  Organ  "  to  show  the  fine 
imagination  and  stately  movement  of  this 
poet. 

Hark !  like  a  golden  thread  of  sound  aerial 
A  plaintive  cadence  from  the  Organ  steals; 

It  trembles,  rises,  floats  away  ethereal! 
The  Soul  in  silent  prayer  devoutly  kneels  I 
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in  :h.:"?e  blue  canons,  deep  with  hemlock  shade, 

In  >oI  ti:des  jf  twiliirht  or  ii^i  dawn. 

I  r.ase  keen  r;ipt  away  from  t.nic  and  care 

By  the  enc'.:antment  <.  f  a  golden  strain 

As  pure  as  ever  pierced  the  i'hracian  wild. 

Fillnig  the  listener  with  a  mute  surmise. 

At  evening  and  at  morning  1  have  gone 
Down  the  cool  trail  Inrtween  the  beech-tree  Inilcs. 
And  heard  the  haunting  music  of  the  wood 
Ring  througK  the  silence  of  the  dark  ravine. 
Flooding  the  earth  with  beauty  and  with  joy 
And  all  the  ardors  of  creation  old. 

And  then  within  my  pagan,  heart  awoke 
Remembrance  of  far-off  and  fabled  years 
In  the  untarnished  snurise  of  the  world. 
When  clear-eyed  Hellas  in  her  rajuure  heard 
A  slow  mysterious  piping  wild  and  keen 
Thrill  through  her  vales,  and  whispcrcil,  **  It  Is 
Pan!" 

Among  the  finest  things  called  forth  by 
the  calamity  to  San  Francisco  is  Joaquin 
Miller's  impressions  as  from  his  home  in 
Oakland  he  saw  the  city  burning  after  the 
earthquake.  The  poem  appeared  in  the  Sun- 
set Alaf^azine, 

Such  darkness,  as  when  Jesus  died ! 

Then  sudden  dawn  drave  all  before. 
Two  wee  brown  tomtits,  terrified. 

Flashed  through  my  ot*   \  cottage  door; 
Then  instant  nut  and  off  tt?;ain 
And  left  a  stillness  like  ^o  pain, — 
Such  stillness,  darkness,  sufdcn  dawn 

I  never  knew  or  looked  upon! 

Th-s  ardent.  Occidental  dawn 

Dashed  San  Francisco's  streets  with  gold. 
Just  gold  and  gold  to  walk  upon. 

As  he  of  Patnios  sang  of  did. 
And  still,  .so  still,  her  streets,  her  steeps. 
As  when  some  great  soul  silent  weeps ; 
And  oh.  that  gold,  that  irold  that  lay 
Beyond,  above  the  tarn,  brown  bay! 
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And  then  a  bolt,  a  jolt,  a  chill, 

And  Mother  Earth  seemed  as  afraid ; 
Then  instant  all  again  was  still. 

Save  that  my  cattle  from  the  shade 
Where  they  had  sought  firm,  rooted  clay, 
Came  forth  loud  lowing,  glad  and  gay, 
Knee-deep  in  grasses  to  rejoice 
That  all  was  well,  with  trumpet  voice. 

Not  so  yon  city — darkness,  dust, 

Then  martial  men  in  sw  ft  array, 
Then  smoke,  then  flames,  then  .great  guns  thrust 

To  heaven,  as  if  pots  of  clay, — 
Cathedral,  temple,  palace,  tower, — 
An  hundred  wars  in  one  wild  hour ! 
And  still  the  smoke,  the  flame,  the  guns, 
The  piteous  wail  of  little  ones ! 

The  mad  flame  climbed  the  costly  steep, 
But  man,  defiant,  climbed  the  flame. 

What  battles  where  the  torn  clouds  keep ! 
What  deeds  of  glory  in  God's  name ! 

Wliat  sons  of  giants, — giants,  yea, — 

Or  beardless  lad  or  veteran  gray. 

Not  Marathon  nor  Waterloo 

Knew  men  so  daring,  dauntless,  true. 

Three  days,  three  nights,  three  fearful  days 

Of  death,  of  flame,  of  dynamite. 
Of  God's  house  thrown  a  thousand  ways; 

Blown  east  by  day,  blown  west  bv  night, — 
By  nifi-ht  ?     There  was  no  night.     Nay,  nay, 
The  jrhoulish  flame  lit  nights  that  lay 
Crouched  down  between  this  first,  last  day. 
I  say  those  nights  were  burned  away ! 


And  jealousies  were  burned  away, 

And  burned  were  city  rivalries. 
Till  all,  white  crescenting  the  bay, 

Were  one  harmonious  hive  of  bices. 
Behold  the  bravest  battle  won ! 
The  Cit^  Beautiful  begun : 
One  solid  San  Francisco,  one. 
The  fairest  sight  beneath  the  sun. 

Among  verse  with  pure  literature  for  its 
subject,  there  is  an  especially  notewortliy 
series  of  six  sonnets  on  Shakespeare's  hero- 
ines in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Outlook.  The 
poet,  the  Very  Rev.  Charles  W.  Stubbs, 
dean  of  Ely,  gives  us  the  following  on  Mi- 
randa of  "  The  Tempest  " : 

O  most  admired  Miranda !  peerless  maid, 
All  child  in  wonder's  sweet  simplicity, 
Brave  eyes,  like  water  flashing  back  the  sky, 
Blue  and  transliicent :  here  in  this  island  glade 
A  very  queen  to  him  thy  father  bade 
By  Ariel's  magic  to  thy  feet,  that  he 
With  tribute  of  his  crown  might  dower  thee. 
And  Prosper's  wrongs  through  Love  should  thus 

be  paid. 
O    brave   hew    world,   transformed   by    Love's 
strong  power 
To  work  such  miracles !  yea,  in  Love's  name 
Let  lovers  all — where'er  their  Fortunate 
Isle,— 
Still  cry  "'Amen !  '  upoh  that  golden  hour 
When  Ferdinand  her  prince  and  lover  came. 
Drawn    to    the    wonder    of    Miranda's 
smile. 


THE  *'  INDUSTRY "  OF  LETTERS  AT  THE  DAWN  OF  THE 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


**T^ILL  we  shall  have  taught  them  how 
to  read,  one  salient  superiority  of 
monke>'s  over  men  will  remain  in  the  fact 
that  the  former  do  not  produce  literature. 
By  not  doing  so,  they  escape  many  annoy- 
ances, such  as  the  weary  quest  for  rare  ad- 
jectives, writer's  cramp,  cerebral  anemia  and 
long  waits  in  editorial  ante-chambers."  So 
writes  M.  Henri  d'Almeras  in  the  Revue 
Generale  (Brussels).  This  exordium  is  in 
keeping  with  the  whole  tone  of  the  article, 
the  general  trend  of  which  goes  to  show  that 
"  graphomania  "  and  ^  "  rhetorica  •  morbus  " 
are  among  the  most  malignant  diseases  of 
to-day  and  are  comparable  in  all  their  symp- 
toms to  the  mental  vices  which  characterize 
fools  and  idiots.    Says  M.  d'Almeras : 

How  is  this  dangerous  folly,  which  we  term 
the  literary  vocation,  produced  and.jdeveloped  ? 
Fathers  of  families,  who  generally^  deplore  the 
evil,  are  mainly,  through  their  own  ]t^|[)1-udence 
in  educating  their  children,  responsible. )  A  spoilt 
child  whose  vacuous  expressions  and  infantile 


nonsense  arc  repeated  to  family  friends,  soon 
becomes  infected,  once  he  reaches  the  age  of  dis- 
cretion, with  the  notion  that  he  is  not  as  other 
children  of  men.  From  the  age  of  fifteen  to 
twenty,  he  serves  his  apprenticeship  in  "  Letters  " 
by  devouring  all  the  poetry  and  prose  he  can  lay 
his  hands  on.  When  he  receives  his  degree,  he 
is  prepared  to  perform  the  most  wonderful  men- 
tal gymnastics  in.  literature,  producing  a  variety 
of  styles  imitated  from  great  authors,  with  the 
object  of  demonstrating  what  he  can  do.  He  is 
everybody  except  himself.  Once  he  appears  in 
print,  he  adopts  the  literary  pose  and  manner, 
allows  his  hair  to  grow  long,  affects  certain  im- 
posing gestures  and  is  proud  of  a  peculiar 
**  romanticism  "  in  his  way  of  dressing.  Thus 
one  will  recognize  among  a  crowd  of  modern 
literary  youths, — about  to  arrive,— certain  dis- 
tinct and  unmistakable  mannerisms  which  be- 
long to  distinguished  men  of  letters  who  have 
long  since  come  into  their  own.  The  vulgar, 
boastful  journalist  is  in  certain  respects  the 
"non-com"  of  literature,  just  as  the  esthete  is 
its  pontiff.  No  more  destructive  being  exists 
than  this  latter,  before  whose  ruthless  criticism 
even  the  most  sacrosanct  names  must  give  wa^. 
.  .  .  Tt  would  be  as  well  if  young  men  m 
setting  out  on  the  thorny  paths  of  literature 
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would  learn  the  lesson  rfar  the  path  of  tnedio- 
cj'rty  assures  a  greater  finanrraT  success  than  the 
more  arduous  road  of  class icism.  No  young 
writer  should  be  discouraged.  Wkh  patience 
he  will  in  the  end  nnd  his  pubiic.  no  matter  how 
barren  he  may  be  in  style,  ideas  and  taste,  lor 
the  public  no  longer  exercises  discrimination 
and  is  generally  about  up  to  the  standard  of  what 
it  adm-res.  .  .  .  Modesty.  ab«Dve  a!!,  is  the 
most  dangerous  quality  a  dtibcrant  can  be  af- 
fected with,  since  it  paral3rzes  all  his  efforts  and 
deprives  him  of  those  rewards  which  tall  so 
easily  to  the  aspiram  who  is  wcI!  equipped  with 
effrontery  and  the  ability  to  advertise  himself. 
To  the  colossal  vanity  of  modem  writers  must 
be  added  the  gift  of  salesmanship,  the  art  of 
palming  off  a  manuscript  to  say  nothing  of  that 
inestimable  self-conndence  which  enables  the 
most  ignorant  to  avow  himself  competent  to 
undertake  the  highest  kind  of  work.  .  .  . 
If  you  will  take  my  advice,  young  writer,  here  it 
is:  be  mediocre.^^leverly  mediocre. — and  you 
will  gain  both  nKXiey  and  a  public. 

In  the  same  review,  >I.  Henri  Ehivignon, 
in  the  couhjc  of  an  article  entitled  "  Litera- 
ture and  Honest  Folk/*  questions  whether 
the  moilem  "'  public  "  attributed  to  any  given 


author  is  an  artifidal  or  genuine  one.  In  his 
opinion  honest  folk  no  longer  exist  in  regard 
to  literature.    He  says: 

Having  lost  their  influence  upon  writers  and 
their  works,  they  have  forfeited  their  right  to 
existence.  They  have  no  further  say  as  to  what 
shall  be  the  criterion,  but  assist  at  the  triumph 
of  fantasy  and  fashion,  powerless  and  speech- 
less. The  truth  is  that  the  public  and  the  au- 
thors have  broken  off  an  alliance  which  was 
prohtable  to  both,  the  result  being  that  there  is 
now  no  such  thiAg  as  a  literary  standard;  The 
only  gauge  as  to  the  value  of  a  literary  work  to- 
day is  the  sociological  interest  it  possesses  for 
the  public,  and,  this  being  so,  the  market  is  for- 
ever flooded  with  works  in  which  the  question 
of  divorce,  the  sexual  problem,  and  the  empti- 
ness of  religious  belief  are,  before  everything 
else,  in  evidence.  The  death  of  genuine  criti- 
cism has  rendered  genuinely  good  work  impos- 
sible, and  many  of  the  "  great  writers  of  to-day 
owe  their  fame  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
longer  conscientious  critics.  The  remedy  is  in 
the  public's  own  hands.  The  real  future  of  lit- 
erature depends  upon  whether  they  are  satisfied 
to  be  imposed  upon  at  the  present  with  its  pre- 
tence, or  whether  they  are  bold  enough  to  strike 
for  reform. 


INDIA    AND    THE    NEW  BRITISH    PARLIAMENT. 


Vf  R.  JOHN  MORLEY,  Secretary  of 
State  for  India*  in  his  recent  stirring 
speech  in  the  Commons  on  the  Indian  Budget 
(July  21),  declared  it  as  his  seasoned  opin- 
ion that,  while  certain  radical  reforms  are 
nece$$ar\'  in  Indian  administration,  on  the 
whole  the  condition  of  that  great  dependenc>' 
is  satisfactory,  and  that  British  administra- 
tion "  pursues  very  stea4ily  and  successfully 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber." As  to  political  conditions  in  the  penin- 
sula, Mr.  Morley  said:  "Every  one, — 
soldiers,  travelers,  and  journalists, — they  all 
tell  us  that  there  is  a  new  spirit  abroad  in 
India."  The  East  Indian  is -a  man,  and  his 
humanity  is  the  deepest  element  in  him,  and 
it  entitles  him  to  be  treated  by  Englishmen 
as  a  man.  But  he  is  also  an  East  Indian, 
and  what  is  peculiar  to  his  thought  and  tem- 
perament is  also  to  be  treated  with  respect. 
What  Mr.  Morley  says  on  this  subject  is 
worthy  to  be  commended  to  all  who  have  to 
deal  with  foreign  peoples: 

In  all  that  T  have  said  I  shall  not  be  taken  to 
indicate  for  a  moment  that  I  dream  that  ^ou 
can  transplant  British  institutions  wholesale  into 
India.  That  is  a  fantastic  and  ludicrous  dream. 
Even  if  it  could  be  done,  it  would  not  be  good 
foi  India.  You  have  got  to  adapt  your  institu- 
tions to  the  conditions  of  the  country  where  you 
are  planting  them.   You  cannot  transplant  bodily 


the  venerable  oak  of  our  constitution  to  India, 
but  you  can  transplant  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions,— ^the  spirit,  the  temper,  the  principles,  and 
the  maxims  of  British  institutions. 

In  the  realm  of  politics,  Mr.  Morley,  on 
the  one  hand,  opposes  universal  suffrage  for 
India;  on  the  other  hand,  he  implicitly  ap- 
proves an  extension  of  the  representative  ele- 
ment in  the  Legislative  Council. 

I8  British  Rule  a  Curse  or  a  Blessing  to 
India? 

The  question  of  whether  British  rule  is 
good  or  bad  for  India  has  been  a  subject  of 
discussion  for  so  long,  and  differences  of 
opinion  are  so  radical,  that  it  would  seem  im- 
possible for  us  of  the  Western  world  to  form 
an  accurate  judgment.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  many  of  the  material  blessings 
brought  by  British  rule  to  India,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  not  just  to  attribute  to  British 
administration  the  plagues  and  famine  which 
have  so  terribly  afflicted  the  races  of  Hin- 
dustan. There  is  a  Hindu  side,  however. 
Ameer  AH,  C.L.E.,  recently  a  judge  of  the 
High  Q)urt  of  Judicature  in  Bengal,  writing 
in  the  Ninteenth  Century  and  After,  re- 
proaches England  and  Englishmen  for  their 
ignorance  of  and  indifference  to  India's  vital 
interests.  English  administration  and  Eng- 
lish education,  he  mainuina,  have  made  dbe 
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different  races  of  India  draw  further  apart 
and  have  even  rendered  the  task  of  govern- 
ment much  more  difficult.  He  is  particu- 
larly severe  on  the  anomaly  of  administra- 
tion which  results  in  the  combination,  "  even 
in  advanced  tracts,  in  one  and  the  same  in- 
dividual, of  two  distinctly  contradictory  jur- 
isdictions,— the  executive  and  the  judicial." 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  to  the  ad- 
vantaf^e  of  the  people  that  the  executive  officer 
should  also  exercise  the  functions  of  a  judge,  but 
in  provinces  like  Bengal^-Madras,  Bombay,  the 
United  Provinces,  and  parts  of  the  Punjab,  the 
system  is  not  only  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit 
cf  the  times,  but  mischievous  apd  irritating,  un- 
fair to  the  officers  themselves,  and  occasioning 
great  hardships  to  suitors.  Apart  from  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  right  in  principle  to  give  to 
the  magistrate  who  is  charged  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  security  in  a  particular  local- 
ity the  power  of  deciding  criminal  cases,  or  to  the 
revenue  collector  the  determination  of  revenue 
disputes  between  the  subject  and  the  Crown, 
there  is  the  further  consideration.— does  not  the 
system  interfere  with  the  efficient  discharge  of 
either  function?  I  will  give  just  one  instance  of 
how  harshly  the  combination  of  the  two  powers 
in  one  and  the  same  person  works  in  practice. 
A  criminal  case  was  fixed  for  trial  at  the  chief 
town  of  the  district  (the  Sudder  station)  on  a 
particular  day  before  the  principal  magistrate. 
The  defendant  duly  appeared,  but  found  to  his 
dismay  the  official  had  left  on  tour,  fixing  the 
case  for  another  day  at  another  place  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  Sudder  station.  The 
defendant  proceeded  to  the  latter  place,  only  to 
tind  that  the  magistrate  had  moved  on  to  another 
camp.  Th's  time  the  defendant  could  not  put  in 
an  appearance  on  the  day  fixed,  and  a  warrant 
was  issued  for  his  arrest.  On  an  application  to 
the  High  Court  the  case  was  transferred  for  trial 
by  another  officer  at  the  Sudder  station.  In  his 
explanation  the  magistrate  submitted  that  in  dis- 
charge of  his  executive  duties  he  had  to  move 
about  the  district.  His  court  was  thus  as  ambu- 
latory as  his  office! 

An  Indictment  of  British  Rule. 

A  bitter  indictment  of  the  entire  British 
administration  of  Indian  affairs  is  given  in  a 
letter  recently  received  from  a  Review 
reader,  a  Hindu  by  birth,  now  living  in  this 
country.  This  learned  gentleman  believes 
that  British  government  influence  has  af- 
fected the  American  press  in  the  matter  of 
reports  about  India.  It  is  impossible,  he  de- 
clares, to  know  what  the  Hindus  think  unless 
one  understands  the  Hindu  language. 
Moreover,  Hindus,  being  Asiatics,  are  averse 
to  making  a  fuss  in  another  language,  and 
they  actually  keep  silent  until  they  have  been 
worked  up  to  a  pitch  where  their  actions,  not 
their  words,  shall  be  eloquence.  There  was 
no  real  Indian  animosity  to  Lord  Curzon, 
declares  this  correspondent. 

The  real  cause  of  discontent ''  is  the  habit- 
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ual  plunder  of  India,  both  directly  and  in- 
directly, by  John  Bull." 

The  real  cause  of  India's  uprising  is  the  will- 
ful destruction  of  Hindu  industry  by  English 
capitalists,  and  utter  disregard  of  Indian  cus- 
toms, manners,  institutions,  and  traditions.  The 
overbearing  conduct  of  Englishmen  in  India  as 
a  whole,  the  contemptuous  treatment  accorded 
to  natives,  the  ravishing  of  Indian  women  by 
brutal  Tommy  Atkins,  and  the  monopolizing  of 
everything  good  in  the  land  by  Anglo-Indians 
is  the  real  cause  of  d'scontent.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  people  of  India  found  out  the  mistake 
of  trusting  Europeans  long  ago,  and  an  effort 
was  being  made  to  make  the  people  understand 
the  mistake.  The  discontent  is  therefore  due  to 
that  oppression  which  a  government  by  foreign- 
ers always  penetrates  for  its  selfish  ends  and 
its  own  permanent  security,  in  name  of  civiliza- 
tion and  in  name  of  the  good  of  the  people  it 
governs, — which  is  a  mortifying  tantalization  it- 
self. 

The  great  contribution  of  Japan  to  Orien- 
tals, concludes  this  writer,  is  not  changing 
Asia's  mental  attitude.  A  recurrence  of  the 
mutiny  of  1857,  ^^  declares,  is  impossible. 
Referring  to  the  recent  division  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Bengal  into  two  parts,  despite  the 
protests  of  the  inhabitants,  this  writer  con- 
tinues : 

The  war  to  be  waged  against  England  will 
be  economic  and  moral.  Boycotting  against  the 
English  manufactured  goods  has  begun.  Bengal 
has  taken  the  lead,  and  the  whole  of  India  is 
unanimously  helping  it. — a  sign  of  organized  re- 
sistance, indeed,  which  may  lead  to  consequences 
which  nobody  can  foretell. 
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As  to  the  future,  he  has  this  to  say : 

The  ideal  of  young  men  of  India  to-day  is  the 
establishment  of  a  fn?e  and  separate  state,  the 
Un  ted  Stales  Republic  of  India,  corresponding 
v,iih  existing  arc:is.  administrations  and  chief- 
ships*  each  with  it'i  l.val  independence,  cemented 
together  by  a  c-v^in'Tv.vi  rtav:.  common  interest, 
common  language,  and  absolutely  free  from  :hc 
Knglish  yoke. 

Isth^Bndof  Britain's  Indian  Empire 
Near? 

A  ;^raph:c  >ur.?%-  :z  Eri:Lar.i'>  iccriiarfcn 
of  H:nou>ran  anii  ::5  zn  J.r rxrx.ij^  roc**,  by 
Dr.  Goio '•.-.':   >c::.i-r.   ipcexrs  :n  the  S'irtk 
v:e  ::.-«:  ':rsue  js  a  semi- 
nar   Znj^!:sh    rile    done 
rmich   ^^-lue**    Mr.    Mor- 


J'ru 

-IC'in    R: 

.'■wu. 

VZtQtt 

nly   . 

W^VdZ 

for 

[nc:a* 

Dr.    : 

levs 

Mor'is: 

c-.e'i  '."•y   Jreuc  3 r tain  from  mur- 

i>t:ii-!"i    'jLianr-iy  .   -.jiounh  at  :he 

.•.'.i!i..f>:«i  \v  .'!hc*»il  »'.TrMpt:on  jf  a 

iif   \-.i:::i   vir.cii.  .?e-nv:  joor  :riough 


«ierv»u<  mil 
tsnie  "^^e    %.:> 
jivvvi  -ie-ii 

v;^-ij;e«ui<,  -iiTc  .•  i::c  il  .iiTur»i  :v  ".i->e.  She  "las 
Miict:  jn;r>cii  ^ei'trai  ;H:ace  and  )rder;  both. 
\%c  lid.*  "h;  -urt'.  ■'.'  .1  :ir  -;reater  extent  :han  she 
oiiKTv^isc  'v<.uivi  Use  i^.  ne.  Hie  deadly  enmity 
bci^vcii  Ki  act-*  md  religions  has  been  con- 
ii oiled  and  .i>MUi;cd.  I'he  foreign  establish- 
'i.vJiiN,  v.i\:;  .uki  'luliiary.  though  highly  paid. 
Ik:\c  'veil  ^jiiall  tor  tiic  iK^puIaiion.  and  the  civil 
ajMiiii.xitaiu  a  Iu>  Ix-cn.  in  recent  times,  what 
i.>iiciiial  uliniiiisiraiions  never  are.  perfectly  in- 
e\  uui>i.  !  'ic  anuy,  unlike  the  rabble  armies  of 
ru.tiw  |M  iK\>,  lijs  been  kept  under  strict  disci- 
pi'uc.  I'.Ml  ciiNionis  have  been  suppressed;  trade 
Ai.\.\  inaiunaciuro  ha\e  l>een  fostered:  education. 
SLicucc.  hv^K'ne  have  been  introduced,  imper- 
rcvil>  it  may  Ix',  '>ut  Still  introduced,  which 
^.ahcittiNC  llicy  would  hardly  have  been. 

What  will  brill);  an  end  to  British  su- 
piiuuu>  *      This  is  Dr.  Smith's  answer: 

hntish  biiii>ire  in  India  is  in  no  danger  of  be- 
iuK  111  I  >  UK  hi  t'*  '^n  end  by  a  Russian  invasion.  It 
01 'IV.  iii»t  >vcni  u«  k*  in  much  danger  of  being 
biouKlU  i«»  an  i-nd  by  internal  rebellion.  Yet  it 
nil;-. I  i-nd.  Such  is  the  decree  of  nature.  Tn 
ibut  cliiiMtv  I'liiish  ch'Idren  cannot  be  reared. 
Ni  racv  can  forever  hold  and  rule  a  land  in 
which  it  caiMiot  lear  its  children.  In  what  form 
the  end  w»»uld  come  it  has  hitherto  been  impos- 
s\\*\v  to  dixine.  "  l»y  accident  "  was  the  only  re- 
ply which  one  whi>  had  held  high  office  in  India 
n'nUi  make  to  nuiIi  a  ipiestion  on  that  subject, 
.^siiice  ihiH  reawakening  of  the  East,  a  more 
dtiniitr  stunce  t)f  p*)ssible  disturbance  may  be 
»,aul  to  loom.  In  encouraging  Japan  to  go  to 
Will.  lA»rd  l.ansdnwne  may  have  done  something 
wliich  wat  far  from  his  intention,  and  of  which 
ti«  (tiil  not  ilream.  Me  may  have  inadvertently 
l>rrt!ied  I  lie  button  of  fate. 

The  Kitchener  Polloy  In  India. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  events  so  vividly 
•«*t  foith  in  n.  W.  Forrest's  article  on  ".The 
i  Sovrrnmrnt  of  Jndia,"  in  a  recent  issue  of 


Blackwood's,  and  also  the  detailed  account 
given  in  a  later  issue  of  that  publication, 
e>'idently  by  one  well  posted  in  his  subject, 
of  the  controversy  between  Lords  Curzon 
and  Kitchener  and  Mr.  Brodrick,  formerly 
the  War  Secretary'  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
which  ended  in  the  acceptance  of  Lord 
Kitchener's  plans  for  Indian  reform  and  the 
resfapnarion  of  Lord  Curzon,  the  latest  de- 
vcicpment  reported  from  India  m  this  con- 
nection is  interesting. 

Lord  Kitchener,  in  one  of  his  minutes  re- 
plying to  the  strictures  of  Lord  Curzon  on 
his  plan  of  reorganization  and  general  re- 
form, said  that  *'  no  needed  reform  can  be 
initiated,  no  useful  measure  can  be  adopted, 
without  being  subject  to  vexatious  and,  for 
the  most  part,  unnecessary  criticism,  not 
merely  as  regards  the  financial  eflFect  of  the 
proposals,  but  also  as  to  the  desirability'  or 
necessity-,  from  the  purely  military  point  of 
view." 

Following  the  episodes  above  referred  to, 
and  only  a  brief  interval  after  the  disagree- 
ment between  these  two  distinguished  men, 
comes  a  report  of  Lord  Kitchener's  probable 
transfer,  apparently  as  a  move  in  Liberal 
English  politics,  to  the  chief  command  in 
Ireland.  English  statesmen  of  the  two  great 
parties  differ  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  offi- 
cially approved  Kitchener  policy  calling  for 
prompt  and  aggressive  measures  in  con- 
nection with  additional  frontier  defenses 
throughout  British  India,  but  it  has  been 
heartily  indorsed,  thus  far,  by  many  British 
officials  on  the  ground,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary,— men  who  need  and  expect  protection 
against  offensive  operations,  either  within  or 
without  the  borders.  This  attitude  of  resi- 
dents having  persi'jnal  property-  and  other 
vital  interests  at  stake  is  not  surprising  when 
the  situation,  as  it  now  exists,  is  examined, 
even  cursorily.  The  comparatively  defense- 
less condition  of  nearly  all  militar>-  stations 
in  India,  for  example,  has  frequently  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  civil  authorities, 
yet  little  has  been  rrally  done  toward"  sub- 
stantial improvement. 

The  le<sons  taught  at  Meepjt.  Cawnp^-ire.  and 
Lucknow.  in  1857.  h^ve  bee::  p^^^-ntev!  ou:  again 
and  again,  and  plans  f.^r  provid:::*:  ade-^.iate  pro- 
tect i on  a n d  re f v ^:e  t  .^ r  \v  rv en  a ••  i  ci: : ! dr en  in 
case  of  s'.'.dd:n  »'.:Mok  fr.^-r.  r*.">>Me  rebel?  and 
insurgent <  have  Nwn  care?\T"y  c-.Ti^idered  and 
dismissed  "  For:!?*ed  ^^-rs "  ard  o:her  plans 
have  been  p-.Tt  forth  Tre  fict  rerr.iT-^^.  how- 
ever. tV.at  a  canning'y  de\^>ed  ard  s\v  ftly  exe- 
cuted outbreak.  a<  ttt artery  '•cw  sta-d.  would 
f?nd  the  tn.v*p<  avd  c:%-^!  residerts  in  and  near 
«e\TraI  ^ar^e  cantor  meters  nearly  it  noc  quite  as 
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unready  and  at  the  mercy  of  mutineers  or  angry 
natives  as  were  those  of  half  a  century  ago. 

To  control  the  whole  of  British  India,  with  a 
fiopulation,  almost  entirely  native,  of  231.000.000. 
there  is  iiow  available,  on  paper,  2,733  British 
officers  with  British  regiments  and  70,905  British 
soldiers.  The  native  army,  under  British  sur- 
veillance, with  2,168  British  officers  and  153,000 
natives,  supplements  the  British  total,  making  an 
aggregate  force,  according  to  the  latest  official 
reports,  of  4,901  British  officers  and  223,986  men, 
all  told,  to  restrain  from  violence  and  disorder 
some  230,000,000  or  more  of  none-too-friendly 
natives.  No  one  really  knows  what  the  average 
native  of  India  thinks  of  British  rule, — or  any 
other  subject, — but  it  's  safe  to  say  that,  as  con- 
querors, the  whites  are  deemed  intruders,  to  be 
forced  out  if  and  when  possible. 

The  official  figures  given  above  represent 
the  actual  present  peace-footing  strength  for 
India.  Deduct  at  least  one-fifth  from  the 
given  strength  of  officers,  to  allow  for  the 
absence  of  those  on  detailed  or  staflE  duty, 
and  on  sick  or  ordinary  leave,  and  debit  a 
similar  percentage  for  men  in  hospital,  prison, 
at  the  hill  stations  and  en  route  to  and  from 
England,  and  it  thus  becomes  apparent  that 
the  actual  force  of  British  troops  available 
at  any  time  for  purposes  of  protection  or  ag- 
gressive operations  scales  down  to  about 
4,000  British  officers  and  180,000  men. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  how  this  state  of 
affairs  results  when  applied  to  cantonment 
service.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  such 
fortified  and  fairly  equipped  cities  as  Cal- 
cutta, which  has  a  native  population  exceed- 
ing 1,100,000,  there  arc  to  be  dealt  with  in 
any  emergency  of  unrest,  treachery,  or  sedi- 
tion, 264,000  natives  in  the  city  of  Luck- 
now,  208,000  at  Delhi,  203,000  at  Benares, 
197,000  at  Cawnpore,  and  188,000  at  Agra. 
Other  populous  centers,  pver  100,000,  in- 
clude Ahmedabad,  Allahabad,  Amritsar, 
Jaipur,  Poena,  Bareilly,  Nagpur,  Srinagar, 
Surat,  Meerut,  and  Karachi. 

To  combat  or  restrain  these  groups  there  arc 
numerous  small  garrisons,  partly  British,  partly 
native.  The  word  "  small  "  is  used  advisedly, 
for,  considered  with  reference  to  numerical  effi- 
ciency for  the  purpose  intended,  they  are  insig- 
nificant. Their  normal  superiority  for  ordinary 
active  service,  arising  to  a  considerable  degree 
from  the  possession  of  modern  arms  and  equip- 
ment and  a  knowledge  of  strategy  and  tactics. 

^  would  count  for  little  in  the  event  of  a  sudden 
influx  of  hostile  natives,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
with  stealthy  tread  and  easily-handled  weapons. 

'As  in  1857.  the  intruders  would  aim  to  reach  a 
vital  part  at  every  thrust  and  kill  their  victims, 
as  the  record  shows,  without  any  semblance  of 
mercy  or  toleration.  Between  lo  p.m.  and  4  a.m. 
each  night,  in  anv  military  cantonment,  the  of- 
ficers and  men  of  the  British  force,  numbering, 
approximately,  from  ifioo  or  1,500  to  2,500  avail- 


able for  instant  duty,  are  resting  i>eacefully  after 
their  day's  duties  on  guard,  fatigues,  practice 
drill,  and  marching.  Every  door  and  window, 
except  during  a  storm,  is  wide  open.  Officers 
not  on  duty,  in  their  quarters,  sleep  with  sword 
and  revolver  close  at  hand.  The  rifle  of  every 
soldier,  in  his  barrack-room,  rests  at  the  foot  of 
his  cot,  unloaded.  Scattered  here  and  there 
throughout  the  cantonment,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, are  a  few  single  sentries  from  the  quar- 
tet guard  of  each  battalion,  battery,  and  squad- 
ron. There  are  no  bright  lights  in  barracks 
during  the  night.  In  every  barrack-room  con- 
taining, say,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  men,  there 
are  usually  two  flickering  oil  lamps,  easily 
reached  and  extinguished.  By  means  of  a  con- 
certed, silent  movement,  not  necessarily  involv- 
ing more  than  a  small  section  of  a  city's  native 
l)opulation,  the  single  sentries,  approached 
stealthily  from  behind,  could  quickly  and  easily 
be  stricken  down,  their  guns  and  ammunition 
seized,  and  the  men  on  guard  surprised,  silenced, 
and  securely  fastened  up  in  their  quarters. 

There  would  be  fighting,  struggling,  fierce 
resistance, — a  repetition  of  1857, — but,  with- 
out lights  and  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
what  could  they  do  for  the  time  being  in 
self-defense?  Even  without  the  connivance 
or  moral  support  of  native  troops,  or  of  na- 
tive servants,  every  white  man,  woman,  and 
child,  within  and  beyond  the  cantonment 
limits,  could, — and  doubtless  would, — be  sac- 
rificed before  the  lapse  of  an  hour.  Retribu- 
tion, a  terrible  retribution,  would  follow, 
naturally,  but  that  would  not  bring  back 
valuable  lives  and  the  prestige  inevitably  lost 
among  the  natives  by  the  occurrence  and  suc- 
cess. Those  who  champion  a  thorough  re- 
adjustment and  strengthening  of  the  Indian 
garrisons,  as  well  as  the  Himalayan  out- 
posts, Lord  Kitchener  among  the  number, 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  evidently  of  the 
opinion  that  what  has  happened  may,  very 
reasonably,  happen  again,  on  excuse.  The 
next  difficulty  with  native  residents  or  native 
troops  in  the  cities  and  surrounding  districts. 
It  is  widely  believed,  is  not  likely  to  be  over 
a  question  of  violated  faith  or  tradition. 

It  is  much  more  probable,  considering  the 
steady  development  of  native  education  and 
knowledge  of  happenings  in  the  Orient  outside 
of  Hindustan,  that  the  Eastern  cry  for  freedom 
and  liberty  will  be  taken  up  and  used  as  a  lever 
for  agitation,  with  or  without  force,  according 
to  the  humor  of  the  agitators  and  their  sym- 
pathizers and  the  attitude  of  the  Indian  and 
home  governments.  Cogent  psychological  rea- 
sons and  the  suspicion. — well  grounded, — that 
the  temporary  gain  possible  by  the  use  of  treach- 
erous and  mutinous  tactics  would  not  effect  the 
financial  and  commercial  advantages  of  getting 
the  "  Sahib's  "  rupees  and  provender,  have  held 
and  now  hold  the  majority  of  natives  to  loyalty. 
They  have  no  love  for  the  "  Britisher,"  no  mat- 
ter how  exalted  or  lowly  his  position  among 
them. 
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Rtivci'iticnary  pf.naff.ir.ii.i.  h-'vv  *r.  ir.«i  chi» 
f^mbitterTT.ent  cai::=>?rl  by  r.':m*»r  ■■':i  i-.'.-i;-:r-a*:or.T 
have  broiiig'ht  ^ihout  1  rr.arer.a!  v!:.!-:^*  At- 
tempts ::c«".r.  ;:fe.  which  ir.v.-./.ri  :h-^  7.iT:r.ce  of 
multituries  •-.£  ■r.ni-jcer.t  v:i:t::r..-s.  .ire  rr..id-?  by 
rcvolutit'ni't.s  wrh  cynii:.*!!  indiirer'^rce.  Tr.'* 
weaker  party  of  the  Ri;?h:.  on  th*?  other  hanrl. 
have,  in  their  vain  effort  to  maintain  the  autoc- 
racy and  their  own  special  privileges,  incited 
the  dregs  of  the  populace  to  a  counter-revolution 
which  registered  its  brutish  deeds  at  Odessa. 
Bialystok.  and  other  plnce^.  Under  the  cloak  of 
politics  the  lowest  criminals  reaped  a  rich  har- 
vest. Such  men  also  were  to  profit  by  the  un- 
conditional amnesty  demanded  by  the  Duma. 
Professor  Scherbatch  pertinently  inquired 
whether  l)omb- throwers  who  should  attempt  the 
life  of  the  Radical  deputies  Herzenstein  and 
Vinauer  could  also  reckon  upon  amnesty.  An 
overpowering  majority  of  the  Duma  demanded 
the  abolition  of  cap  tal  punishment  while  it  was 
bting  decreed  and  most  mercilessly  carried  out 
bv  the  revolutionists,  not  only  against  officials 
alid  the  military,  but  against  their  own  con- 
federates if  they  disoluryed  orders  or  aroused 
si^spicion.  A  resolut-on  to  censure  political 
murder  was  voted  down  in  the  Duma. 

The  army, — particularly  the  Cossacks, — 
which  has  largely  remained  loyal,  as  well  as 
the  ciuirageous  pt>lice,  have  made  it  possible 
t\>r  the  government  to  ignore  the  Czar's 
:iunitesto  of   October  30,   last.     Since   the 

xsuc  ot  this  manifesto,  it  has  been  officially 
o-tinuittsl  to  the  end  of  April  of  the  present 
\c.u.  ^\S^^  pers^ms  were  exiled  without  civil 
V    m\  .nul  this  fact  alone  would  discredit  the 

i^xcMvvcnt  in  the  eyes  of  the  Moderate  citi- 
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Spread  of  Disaffection  In  the  Arnny. 

I:  Ls  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  army 
vrr.ich  is  causing  the  Sr.  Petersburg  govcrn- 
rr.er.r  the  n-.ost  anxiety  at  present.  Tl  e  revel u- 
•-V.nar.'  propaganda  has  already  obtained  such 
a  hriid  an-.ong  the  soldiers  that  not  even  an 
aii'tirional  lump  of  sugar,  an  ounce  of  soap, 
or  the  propaganda  of  the  "  Black  Hundreds,'* 
or  even  the  '*  explanatory  "  readings  of  proc- 
'.an-.atfons  by  the  officers,  are  strong  enough 
:o  stop  the  disintegrating  process  in  the 
army.  Not  a  day  passes  without  signs  of 
•iisattection  among  the  soldiers.  They  usu- 
ally begin  with  a  demand  for  a  lump  of 
sugar,  or  a  bed-cover,  but  on  the  very  next 
day  they  go  over  to  a  rising  against  the  ex- 
isting regime.  A  summary  of  recent  muti- 
nies, compiled  from  official  sources,  is  given 
;n  a  recent  number  of  the  M'lr  Bozhe  (St. 
Petersburg). 

On  June  1  the  waves  of  agitation  had  pene- 
trated the  ranks  of  the  artillerymen  in  Osovetz. 
on  the  grr»und  of  non-payment  of  the  money 
ccrned.by  one  company.  The  other  company 
declared  that  the  Cossacks  abused  their  rela  ive<i 
ir.  the  village.  Then  followed  an  appeal  for  an 
open  revolt,  which,  however,  had  no  success. 
The  ferment  among  the  artillerymen  in  the 
Vladi-caucasian  camp  especially  increased,  when 
the  under-officers  learned  that  from  the  pro- 
vincial jail  would  be  sent  away  for  hard  labor  the 
political  prisoners, — the  uiulor-otnccrs  c^i  vari<n:- 
regiments.  It  was  decided  *o  release  ihem.  and 
the  night  of  June  13  the  iSth  momuriin  bat;ery. 
cutting  the  telephone  communications,  threw 
themselves  on  the  arsenal,  sei.-cd  the  rcv.^vers. 
the  bullets,  and  the  military  st--»rc«,  aTui  hcir.in 
to  lire.  lUit  they  were  at  «  ncj  *i:rroi::-rJ.od  .ind 
disarmed  by  the  .\nteropNky  ro'.:imorit.  i'he  fer- 
ment subsided,  but  there  <:i'I  ex  >:<  a  great 
enmity  between  the  .\ntero;>sky  roc::ncrit  and 
the  local  detachment.  On  the  nieh:  -^f  J-ne  11 
the  sappers,  the  min*ng  c.riipr.r.y.  r.T'id  the 
artillerymen  of  the  Jnil.  .^r^:.  4  h,  * 
6th   companies  at    iVif.::v.   rv.:;  :ve.;. 
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A  VIEW   OF  THE  FORTRESS   OF   SVEABORG,    WHERE  THE   RECENT   FINNISH    MUTINY  OCCURRED. 

(It  Is  not  possible  to  see  all  of  the  seTen  islands  on  which  the  fortress  of  Sveahorg.  In  tho  har- 
lH>r  of  Helsingfors,  is  built,  from  one  point  of  view,  but  the  view  In  th(^  illustration,  which  Ik  taken 
from  the  mainland  from  the  rocks  above  Brunns  Park,  gives  the  coniplctcHt  ubtainnble.  a  view  of  the 
main  island  on  which  is  situated  the  Russian  Cathedral,  the  officers'  quarterK.  and  the  closest  and 
most  extended  view  of  the  main  earthworks  in  the  direction  of  the  Finnish   capital. > 


meeting  where  they  demanded  the  removal  of 
the  officers  and  elected  from  among  them  a  com- 
mander of  the  battalion  and  other  officials.  A 
strike  on  a  big  scale  occurred  at  Tamlear  in  the 
7th  reserve  cavalry  regiment.  It  began  in  the 
evening  of  June  19.  On  June  30  the  most  diso- 
bedient 3rd  division  was  disarmed  by  the  Mozt- 
oisky  regiment.  The  strike  went  along  peace- 
fully to  its  sixth  day,  but  on  the  26th  cavalrymen 
were  attacked  by  the  Nyezhinsky  dragoons,  Cos- 
szdcs  and  other  troopers.  The  Cossacks  turned 
bsck  and  stopped  at  a  distance.  The  Nyezhinsky 
regiment  attacked  but  was  beaten  back.  The 
Cossacks  shot  at  the  infantry  and  the  infantry 
discharged  in  the  air.  The  officers  of  the  7th 
rcser\'c  cavalry  regment  fired  at  their  men  from 
an  ambuscade.  As  a  result  of  all  this,  five 
soldiers  of  the  strikers  were  wounded,  an  in- 
fantry officer  was  killed. 

The  mutiny  at  Sveaborg,  in  Kronstadt, 
and  on  the  cruiser  Pamyat  Azova,  is  con- 
sidered very  serious  by  this  writer.  The 
mutiny  was  suppressed,  but  much  blood 
was  spilt.  One  rear-admiral  died  of  his 
wounds,  several  officers  were  killed,  and 
there  is  no  account  yet  of  the  number  of 
under-officers  who  lost  their  lives. 

The  mutiny  began  quite  unexpectedly.  There 
could  not  be  any  question  here  of  economic  de- 
mands. The  plan  of  the  uprising  was  obviously 
long  premeditated,  the  particulars  we  do  not  yet 
know ;  but  the  very  possibility  of  such  uprisings 
is  enough  evidence  of  the  general  dissatisfaction 
with  the  old  regime,  powerless  even  to  keep  up 
discipline  in  the  army.     • 


A  Criticism  of  the  Duma. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  writing  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review,  criticizes  the  now  defunct 
Duma  for  what  it  did  not  do,  in  these  words : 

The  members  were  partisans  first  and  parti- 
sans after,  and  they  reserved  patriotism  for  the 
regenerate  republic  of  the  future.  It  was  thus 
that  Russia's  "best  men,"  imagining  thiit  their 
word  was  a  law  unto  the  nation,  declined  to 
utter  the  sentence  of  blame  which  they  fancied 
would  have  put  an  end  to  political  murder  and 
pillage  and  incendiarism.  The  whole  Russian 
people  would  have  been  the  better  for  this  cessa- 
tion of  fruitless  bloodshed,  of  needless  hard- 
ship, of  gratuitous  suffering  and  wantonly  in- 
flicted misery.  The  Russian  people,  but  not  the 
Constitutional  Party.  Therefore  the  magic 
formula  was  never  uttered.  On  the  contrary 
the  opposite  formula  was  pronounced.  When 
the  parliament  was  dissolved  the  champions  of 
legality,  deliberately  departing  from  their  posi- 
tion, disavowed  their  own  principles,  utterly  de- 
stroyed the  justification  for  their  own  existence, 
and  exhorted  the  nation  to  break  the  law.^  Why? 
Just  in  order  to  score  a  triumph  for  their  party 
over  the  government.  And  the  weal  of  the  na- 
tion? Patriotic  self-abnegation?  The  ukase  dis- 
solving the  Duma  was  legal  enough. — it  was 
only  the  deputies*  appeal  to  the  nation  that  was 
imlawful  and  criminal.  Truly  a  curious  picture : 
the  Duma,  which  in  the  words  of  its  president, 
can  do  no  wrong,  the  Duma  which  had  identified 
its  cause  with  that  of  law  and  order,  was  now 
solemnly  calling  on  the  people  to  break  the  law 
and  to  disturb  public  order. 
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IMPROVED    LIGHTSHIPS. 


npO  the  lay  mind  it  might  seem  that  the 
one  thing  needful  for  a  lightship  would 
be  the  capacity  to  ride  out  a  storm  in  safety 
without  dragging  her  anchors,  and  that  to 
this  end  she  should  be  stoutly  built  and  pro- 
vided with  ample  cables.  But  many  other 
factors  come  in:  The  boat  must  not  be  too 
costly  to  build  or  to  maintain;  she  must  be 
as  steady  as  may  be,  that  her  light  may  not 
be  extinguished,  and  that  it  may  be  seen  at  as 
great  a  distance  as  possible ;  and  her  arrange- 
ments should  be  of  such  a  character  that,  as 
far  as  may  be,  they  will  act  automatically. 
Life  on  a  lightship  is  poor  fun  at  best,  and 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  protection  of 
coastwise  traffic  arc  constantly  exercising 
their  ingenuity  to  secure  the  maximum  of 
protection  at  the  minimum  of  cost  and  dis- 
comfort. 

Recent  experiments  made  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  France  and  Belgium  seem  of 
sufficient  interest  to  have  attention  called  to 
the  main  results,,  as  described  in  a  recent 
number  of  Cosmos.  Study  of  data  collected 
with  care  at  various  points  shows  that  the 
direction  of  the  ground  waves  is  fairly  con- 
stant, as  is  also  their  period  of  oscillation. 
While  this  is  less  true  in  the  case  of  light 
winds,  it  becomes  more  and  more  the  case  as 
the  force  of  the  wind  increases.  Hence,  to 
provide  stability  for  a  lightship  is  a  simpler 
matter  than  for  an  ordinary  vessel, — ^we  may 
know  in  advance  what  to  prepare  for.  While 
in  moderate  weather  the  speed  of  the  waves, 
their  direction,  size,  and  period  vary  greatly, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  wind,  this 
is  no  longer  the  case  when  a  storm  is  devel- 
oped. The  direction  of  the  waves  is  then 
practically  always  the  same,  and  their  shape 
becomes  uniform  and  characteristic. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  experiments  carried 
out  at  a  point  ofF  Dunkirk,  a  fishing  boat  of 
about  three  hundred  tons,  of  heavy  construc- 
tion, was  found  in  heavy  weather  to  roll 
through  an  arc  of  more  than  70  degrees.  On 
removing  the  boat  for  the  purpose  of  making 
alterations,  it  was  found  that  her  period  of 
oscillation  coincided  almost  exactly  with  that 
of  the  waves  at  the  point  where  she  had  been 
anchored.  The  vessel  was  now  provided 
with  bilge-keels,  and  her  weights  were  shifted 
so  as  to  cause  her  rolling  to  become  slower, — 
as  S  matter  of  fact,  her  period  of  oscillation 
was  raised  from  five  and  a  half  to  eight  sec- 


onds. As  a  result,  when  returned  to  her 
anchorage,  her  maximum  arc  was  now  found 
to  be  but  33  degrees,  and,  thanks  to  the 
bilge-keels,  this  was  with  a  far  steadier  mo- 
tion than  before.  In  the  same  way  another 
lightship,  belonging  to  the  same  locality,  was 
so  improved  by  simple  alterations  that  its 
maximum  rolling  arc  was  reduced  from  65 
degrees  to  40  degrees. 

The  last-mentioned  boat  had  been  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  $6o,ckx),  and  was  main- 
tained at  an  annual  cost  of  $8,000.  With 
the  idea  of  decreasing  cost,  a  new,  smaller 
type  of  vessel  was  constructed,  with  tanks 
for  oil  and  gas,  and  so  far  automatic  that  she 
has  no  crew, — a  Idrge  lighted  buoy,  prac- 
tically. In  spite  of  her  small  size,  her  oscil- 
lations were  comparatively  small.  For  ten 
years  she  has  served  well ;  were  it  not  for  an 
excessively  Tquick  recovery,  which  prevents 
the  use  of  a  flashing  light,  she  would  be  thor- 
oughly successful  for  many  localities.  Her 
cost  was  but  $14,000,  and  the  expense  of 
maintenance  is  only  $800  per  annum.  Mak- 
ing use  of  the  results  of  careful  observations 
upon  the  size  and  speed  of  the  swells  at  one 
of  the  roughest  points  on  the  Channel  coast, 
a  new  boat  of  340  tons,  and  carrying  a  crew, 
has  been  constructed,  whose  maximum  roll 
is  only  15  to  20  degrees,  and  whose  pitch  docs 
not  exceed  1 5  degrees. 

Applying  the  same  careful  methods  to  the 
construction  of  the  lights  themselves,  greatly 
increased  efficiency  has  been  obtained  for  all 
the  newer  ships.  A  steadier  boat  permits  the 
satisfactory  employment  of  a  much  more  pow- 
erful light,^-one  of  double  the  power  that 
was  formerly  considered  practicable  is  now 
the  rule.  In  the  larger  vessels  of  the  new 
t}'pe  a  revolving  (flashing)  light  is  used,  fed 
with  oil-gas  from  tanks  placed  low  in  the 
hull,  and  so  mounted  in  the  hollow  mast  that 
the  lantern,  with  its  counterpoise,  forms  a 
compound  pendulum,  supported  on  a  imi- 
versal-joint  arrangement,  which  permits  os- 
cillation in  any  direction.  The  pendulum- 
lantern  is  so  adjusted  that  its  period  of  os- 
cillation is  about  one  and  one-half  times  that 
of  the  lightship  itself.  As  a  consequence, 
although  the  mechanism  is  so  arranged  that 
a  maximum  arc  of  swing  for  the  lantern  of 
about  25  degrees  is  provided  for  within  its 
case,  the  actual  maximum  so  far  observed  has 
never  exceeded  five  or  six  degrees.  . 


BRIEFER   NOTES   ON  TOPICS  IN  THE 
PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN  MONTHLIES. 


Social  and  Economic  Topics. — In  the  first 
issue  of  the  American  Magazine  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Phillips  PubHshing  Company,  Mr. 
Wlliam  Allen  White,  one  of  the  editors,  con- 
tributes a  readable  essay,  entitled  "  The  Partner- 
ship of  Society."  In  this  "sermon,"  as  Mr. 
White's  .colleagues  are  pleased  to  style  his  con- 
tribution, the  brilliant  author  of  "  What's  the 
Matter  wi  h  Kansas? "  lays  emphasis  on  the  pre- 
eminent law  of  ser\'ice  as  the  first  of  social  com- 
mandments.— Mr.  Edwin  Markham  writes  with 
indignation  in  the  October  Cosmopolitan  of  what 
he  terms  "  Child  Wrecking  in  the  Glass  Fac- 
tories/' describing  the  noisome  conditions  under 
which  boys  in  great  numbers  are  st'll  employed 
in  American  glass  works,  although  the  feasibility 
ot  using  machinery  in  their  stead  has  long  been 
fully  demonstrated  in  more  than  one  of  the  lead- 
ing glass  plants  of  the  country. — Ln  the  Century 
Magazine,  Mr.  Robert  Bennett  Bean  has  a 
thoughtful  article  on  "The  Training  of  the  Ne- 
gro."— Mr.  Allan  L.  Benson  discusses  in  Apple- 
ton's  Magazine  for  October  certain  phases  of  the 
question  of  public  ownership  that  have  commonly 
been  ignored  by  those  who  have  undertaken  to 
enlighten  the  public  on  this  problem.  Observa- 
tion in  Germany  and  oher  countries  has  led  to 
the  conclusion  that,  whatever  the  wage  of  the 
worker,  it  amounts,  approximately,  only  to  the 
cost  of  livn^.  The  expectation  that  public 
ownership,  if  mtroduced  in  this  country,  would 
effec*^  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  living  will  not,  in 
Mr.  Benson's  opinion,  be  realized,  smce  there  are 
always  "  more  men  seeking  jobs  than  there  are 
jobs  seeking  men."  It  may  be  expected,  there- 
fore, that  wages  wll  be  kept  down  nearly  to  the 
cost  of  living. — Mr.  Burton  J.  Hendrick  con- 
tinues "The  Story  of  Life  Insurance"  in  A/c- 
Clure's,  and  President  Paul  Morton,  of  the  Equit- 
able, and  President  Charles  A.  Peabody.  of  ♦he 
Mutual  Life,  contribute  brief  articles  to  the  Oc- 
tober number  of  the  Metropolitan, 

Municipal  Affairs.— In  McClure's  for  Octo- 
ber, Mr.  George  K.  Turner  describes  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  present  unique  government  of  Galves- 
ton, Texas,  which  he  accurately  ep  tomizes  as 
"a  business  corpora* ion." — "The  Future  Devel- 
opment of  Washington  City"  is  the  subject  of  a 
well-informed  article  by  Glenn  Brown,  in  Ap- 
pleton's  Magazine. — ^In  the  Cosmopolitan,  ex- 
Mayor  James  D.  Phelan  outlines  the  "  Rise  of 
the  New  San  Francisco,"  his  article  being  illus- 
trated from  arch'tects'  plans  of  buildings  pro- 
jected to  take  ♦he  places  of  fliose  destroyed  in 
the  great  fire  of  April,  last.— Mr.  Charles  Henry 
White  contributes  to  Harper^s  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  joumeyings  in  Boston,  together 
with  a  series  of  his  own  etchingSj  several  of 
which  quite  resemble  s*rcct  scenes  m  European 
towns.— In  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Mr.  Alvan  F. 
Saobom,  following  the  .lead  of  Mr.  Henry  James, 


gives  a  chapter  of  his  impressions  of  "  New  York 
After  Paris." — An  article  full  of  suggestions  to 
the  police  departments  of  American  municipali- 
ties is  that  entitled  "The  Dog  Police  of  Euro- 
pean Cities,"  by  William -G.  1*  itz-Gerald,  in  the 
October  Century,  The  efficiency  attained  by 
these  auxiliaries  of  the  European  police,  as  at- 
tested by  the  photographs  accompanying  Mr. 
Fitz-Gerald's  article,  is  mdeed  remarkable. 

Character  Studies. — "The  Human  Side  of 
the  Czar"  is  the  subject  of  an  illuminating  ar- 
ticle by  Amalia  Kiissner  Coudert,  in  the  Century. 
A  few  years  ago  Mrs.  Coudert  painted  a  mnia- 
ture  of  the  Czar  and  was  privileged  to  see  and 
know  him  as  he  is  at  home  in  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  Winter  Palace,  with  his  family 
about  him. — In  the  October  Lippincott's  appears 
the  first  of  three  papers  by  Wolf  von  Schier- 
biand  on  "The  Kaiser's  Family  Life."— Afc- 
Clure's  for  October  has  an  article  by  Lincoln 
Steffens  on  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  the  famous  judge 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  at  Denver. — "A  Boss 
Tamer  in  Ermine  "  is  the  somewhat  picturesque 
title  given  to  a  sketch  of  Jus*  ice  Gaynor.  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  bench,  by  James  Creelman, 
in  Pearson's. — Poultney  Bigelow  writes  in  Har- 
per's on  "The  Last  of  a  Great  Sultan"  the 
twenty-fifth  of  his  illustrious  dynasty  in  Brunei, 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that,  although  the  name  Borneo  is  but  a  corrup- 
tion of  Brunei,  as  Mr.  Bigelow  poinds  out,  yet 
few  maps  show  the  existence  of  this  empire  over 
which  his  Imper'al  Highness  rules  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-three. — In  the  Metropolitan 
Magazine,  William  P.  Hazen  tells  the  story  of 
"Nmger.  the  King  of  Counterfeiters.'*  who  for 
years  baffled  the  United  States  Secret  Service 
agents. 

The  Rio  Conference  and  Its  Issues.— In  the 

magazine  number  of  the  Outlook  (New  York) 
for  October  appears  an  illustrated  article  on 
"  The  Western  World  in  Conference,"  by  Syl- 
vester Baxter.  In  this  article  Mr.  Baxter,  who 
went  to  Rio  as  the  special  representative  of  the 
Outlook  at  the  Pan-American  Conference,  gives 
an  excellent  description  of  the  city  itself,  of  the 
spectacles  connected  with  the  opening  sessions 
of  the  conference,  and  of  the  famous  session  held 
in  honor  of  Secretary  Root  on  July  31.— One  of 
the  principal  topics  discussed  at  the  conference, 
namely,  the  forcible  collection  of  international 
debts,  is  made  the  subject  of  a  paper  in  the  Oc- 
tober Atlantic,  by  Dr.  John  H.  Latan^.  This 
writer  admits  that  ♦he  question  is  one  of  the 
most  perplexini?  and  troublesome  in  the  whole 
range  of  modem  diplomacy.  He  finds  that  in- 
ternational law,  as  at  present  recognized,  fur- 
nishes no  clear  rules  on  the  subject  and  that  the 
opinions  of  states  differ.  In  his  opinion  thew 
can  be  no  solution  of  the  qvitstiOTv  vxv  >^^  t««t 
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future,  except  through  treaty  agreements.  Since 
the  United  States  has  ratified  the  pecuniary- 
claims  convention  adopted  by  the  International 
American  Conference  held  at  Mexico,  we  are 
under  no  obligations  to  countenance  any 
measures  for  coercing  the  collection  of  pecuniary 
claims  against  any  American  state  which  is  will- 
ing to  arbitrate. 

Historical  and  Reminiscent. — An  account  9f 
the  capture  of  Washington  City  by  the  British  in 
1814,  as  preserved  in  the  diaries  and  family  let- 
ters of  Mrs.  Margaret  Bayard  Smith,  appears  in 
the  October  number  of  Scribncrs.  The  manu- 
script has  been  edited  by  Gaillard  Hunt  from  the 
collection  of  Mrs.  Smith's  grandson,  J.  Henley 
Smith.— In  Appleton's  for  October,  Mr.  R.  f . 
Halscy  offers  **  A  Glimpse  of  Paul  Revere  and 
the  Colonial  Silversmiths.!'  The  patriot  Revere, 
whom  Longfellow  has  immortalized  in  his  fa- 
mous poem,  was  well  known  as  a  Boston  silver- 
smith and  engraver  long  before  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  and  his  part  in  it  had  sent  his  fame 
abroad.— In  the  October  Harper's,  Mr.  S.  H.  M. 
Byers  recounts  the  now  all  but  forgotten  story 
of  the  last  slave  ship  to  bring  captives  into  the 
United  States.  This  was  the  Clotilde  that  was 
run  into  Mobile  Bay  one  dark  night  in  1859,  its 
cargo  of  slaves  being  "  dumped  off  into  the  cane- 
brakes  and  left,  some  to  be  picked  up  and  sold, 
some  to  wander  about  and  starve,  and  some  to 
die  of  homesickness."  Mr.  Byers  has  recently 
interviewed  several  of  the  survivors  of  this  ill- 


fated  shipwreck,  and  the  story  that  he  tells  is 
by  no  means  lacking  in  the  element  of  human 
interest. — Mr.  Alfred  Henry  Lewis  continues  his 
entertaining  talcs  of  American  heroes,  "  The 
Story  of  Andrew  Jackson,"  in  the  Cosmopolitan, 
and  "  The  Romance  of  Aaron  Burr,"  in  Pear- 
son's.— In  the  field  of  very  recent  history,  Mr. 
C.  P.  Connolly  contributes  to  the  October  A/f- 
Clure's  the  third  installment  of  his  gfraphically 
written  "  Story  of  Montana." — In  Appleton  s 
Howard  Flanagan  tells  the  romantic  story  of 
the  search  for  a  lost  mine  and  a  buried  treasure 
in  Kentucky, — a  quest  a  century  and  a  half  old. 

The  Tales  of  Travelers.— Under  the  title 
'*  Khiva  from  the  Inside,"  Langdon  Warner  con- 
tinues, in  the  October  Century,  his  narrative  of 
personal  experience  begun  m  the  September 
number.-  His  article  abounds  in  descriptions  of 
the  quaint  «nd  out-of-the-way  customs  which 
arc  native  to  this  one  corner  of  the  world  that 
has  remained  almost  to  the  present  moment  vir- 
tually unknown  to  our  Western  civilization. — 
Edward  Penfield's  **  Between  Towns  in  Spain." 
as  illustrated  by  the  author  in  the  October 
Scribner's,  gives  an  intimate  account  of  the  ex- 
periences to  be  met  with  by  the  modem  traveler 
m  isolated  portions  of  "poor  old  tired-out 
Spain." — **  The  Strangest  Comer  of  England  '  is 
the  term  that  Robert  Shackleton  applies  to  the 
Scilly  Islands,  and  his  illustrated  account  of 
what  he  has  seen  there,  in  the  October  Harper^s. 
goes  far  to  justify  the  phrase. 


THE   SPIRIT   OF  THE   FOREIGN    REVIEWS. 


A  French  View  of  the  Pan-American  Con- 
ference.— An  anonymous  writer  opens  a  recenx 
issue  of  Correspondant  with  the  first  installment 
of  an  article  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  Pan- 
American  Pol'cy,  apropos  of  the  Rio  Janeiro 
Conference.  The  United  States,  says  the  writer, 
has  resolved  to  establish  its  leadership  in  the 
entire  American  continent,  and  since  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  imperial  regime  in  Brazil  no 
power  in  South  America  is  strong  enough  to  re- 
sist the  Yankees.  The  application  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  to  South  America  is  not  without 
interest  to  Europeans,  since  the  Americans  have 
thought  they  could  take  part  in  the  Algeciras 
Conference  and  meddle  in  an  afTair  exclusively 
European,  and  have  they  not  already  interfered 
in  other  affairs  which  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  New.  World,  such  as  the  case  of  the 
Jews  at  Kishinev,  the  question  of  Asia  Minor, 
etc.?  This  protecting  power  of  the  United 
States  over  the  South  American  continent  is  not 
one  of  principle  but  of  interest,  for  the  Ameri- 
cans require  new  markets.  The  Chinese  have 
boycotted  them,  and  Japan  does  not  like  their 
"humbug,  bluff,  puflF.  fuss."  The  Latin  re- 
publics of  South  America  are  rich,  and.  as  they 
have  so  few  industries  of  their  own,  will  be  ex- 
cellent markets  for  American  manufactures. 

The  Pan-American  Conference,— A  Belgian 
View. — The  Pan-American  Conference  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  says  the  Inditendance  Beige  (Brusr 
sella)  has  been  an  actual  triumph  for  the  United 
States.  North  America  has  seen  Latin  Ameri- 
can suspicions  dissipated  by  the  full  1«ght  of  in- 
ternational inquiry.    Latin  America  feared  the 


strong  hand  of  the  elder  sister.  Political  busy- 
bodies  had  talked  of  a  **  slow  absorption  "  into 
the  greater  body.  All  that  is  now  over  with. 
The  United  States  has  no  interest  adverse  to  the 
autonomy  of  the  lesser  republics.  To  lay  hand 
upon  the  autonomy  would  be  to  excite  enmity 
that  would  better  be.  avoided.  No  one  can  fore- 
see the  consequences  of  such  action.  It  might 
mean  the  dismemberment  of  active  political 
bodies.  The  ties  existing,  or  to  exist,  between 
the  states  ought  to  be  sufficiently  supple  to  per- 
mit the  normal  development  of  each  one  of  the 
republics  in  the  way  best  fitted  to  its  strength 
and  to  its  natural  resources.  Only  by  just  means 
can  be  obtained  the  hannony  which  ought  to 
lead  the  Americas  to  supreme  heights,  the  high- 
est planes  attainable  by  nations.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  tightening  of  the  ties  between  the 
sister  republics  will  arm  the  new  world  for- 
midably for  the  field  of  the  world's  political 
economy.  United  and  agreed  as  to  their  plaas. 
the  Americas  will  make  competition  difficult,  if 
not  impossible.  Industrial  and  commercial 
Europe  will  have  to  sec  to  it  that  she  is  pre- 
pared for  the  struggle  to  come.  Can  she  forget 
her  quarrels,  her  hatred,  her  spites?  She  must. 
if  she  would  hold  her  ground  in  intellectual  de- 
velopment, for  she  will  be  able  to  do  that  only 
by  reconciling  her*  interests  with  imperative  con- 
ditions. And  even  then  she  will  be  able  to  do  it 
only  by  working  her  vital  forces  10  their  full 
power.  We  ought  to  hope,  ardently,  for  her  suc- 
cess. But  we  know  our  limitations;  we  recall 
the  past.  We  know  that  there  are  times  when 
the  higher  and  better  interests  are  sacrifked  It 
is    not    impossible    that    Europe    will    be   lost 
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througH.1  the  traditionalism  which  was  once  her 
politirjal  force.  For  she  may  not  understand  that 
this  is  a  new  era;  that  for  new  times  we  need 
new  m'nds.  new  spirits,  and  illumination;  that 
wo  need  clear  sight;  that  we  need  energy;  and 
that  we  need  indomitable  courage. 

A    New    Cooperative    Commonwealth.— A 

A  most  interesting  contribution  to  Onse  Eeuw 
is  that  which  deals  with  Dr.  van  Eeden's  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  cooperative  community  at 
a  place  called  Walden  in  Holland.  Dr.  van 
Eeden  is  a  well-known  man  and  a  philosopher; 
therefore,  when  he  adopts  socialistic  ideas  he 
affords  to  laymen  and  others  much  food  for  re- 
t'.tction.  Dr.  van  Eeden  asserts,  as  many  have 
done  before  him.  that  interest  on  capital  is  un- 
fair; if  a -man  lends  money  to  start  a  business,  it 
ii?  unjust  on  his  part  to  take  a  share  of  the  profit. 
He  has  accordingly  purchased  a  large  piece  of 
land  in  Walden,  and  has  created  a  cooperative 
c<-'mmunity  which  now  comprises  fifty-four  per- 
sons. At^  the  outset  Dr.  van  Eeden  was  fortu- 
nate, for  a  lady  who  owned  an  adjoining  estate 
gave  her  land  to  the  community.  As  profits 
come  in,  the  founder  proposes  to  utilize  them 
in  the  purchase  of  another  estate  on  which  to 
start  another  community.  In  the  course  of  time 
there  will  be  many  such  communities,  all  affil- 
iated to  one  which  will  be  the  chief.  The  devel- 
opment of  this  idea  is  naturally  being  watched 
with  the  greatest  interest. 

Progressive  Features  of  the  French  Church 
Encyclical. — The  Civilta  Cattolica  (Rome) 
f>rinis  the  Italian  version  of  the  much-discussed 
Encyclical  of  Pius  X.  on  the  education  of  the 
clergy.  Liberals  and  Protestants  have  been  so 
•  >ccupied  in  denouncing  as  reactionary  the  regu- 
lations laid  down  concerning  the  prevailing 
"  spirit  of  insubordination  and  independence " 
that  they  have  overlooked  the  equally  important 
paragraphs  admitting  that  '*  in  many  dioceses  the 
number  of  priests  is  far  superior  to  the  needs 
of  the  faithful."  and  urging  the  bishops  in  con- 
siquence  to  much  greater  circumspection  in  ad- 
mitting candidates  to  holy  orders.  This  pontif- 
ical direction,  if  ac'ed  on,  ought  to  remedy 
many  of  the  abuses  now  prevailing  in  the  Church 
i:i  Italy. 

The  Growth  of  the  English  Automobile 
Industry. — "  Cygnus  "  gossips  pleasantly,  in  the 
Fortnightly  (London)  for  September,  about  the 
present  and  future  of  motor-cars.  He  says :  "  In 
June,  1904,  the  number  of  motor-cars  registered 
under  the  Motor  Car  Act  was  18,840,  and  that  of 
motor-cycles  2203;  the  licenses  to  diive  issued 
were  54.169.  Mr.  Worby  Beaumont,  whose  au- 
thor-ty  stands  very  high,  forecasted  the  British 
output  between  September,  1905,  and  September, 
1906,  at  £4,000,000.*'  "  Cygnus  "  hopes  that  elec- 
tricity will  supersede  all  other  methods  of  driv- 
ing motor-cars.  He  says:  "It  is  qui'e  conceiv- 
able that  the  idea  embodied  in  the  Krieger  sys- 
tem, which  is  acttially  at  work,  that  a  car  may 
be  driven  bv  electricity,  generated  by  a  separate 
engine  on  the  car,  may  be  s^'mplified  and  worked 
economically.  If  that  time  comes;  the  petrol- 
driven  car  will  become  as  obsolete  as  the  pack- 
horse."  This,  of  course,  is  the  fond  dream  of  those 
who  pin  their  faith  on  Edison's  storage  battery. 


Social  Misery  in  Belgium.— It  is  a  sad  pic- 
ture which  Erik  Givskov  draws,  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review  (London)  for  September,  of 
home  industry  and  peasant  farming  in  Belgium : 
"  We  have  in  Flanders  a  country  inhabited  by 
peasant  farmers,  a  country  the  prodigious  crops 
of  which  are  uncqualed  anywhere  m  Europe. 
And  if  the  peasants,  men  or  women,  have  some 
spare  time,  they  arc  at  it  for  long  hours  work- 
ing in  some  home  industry  or  other.  Coopera- 
tion has  been  put  within  their  reach,  and  coop- 
eration daires  as  well  as  cooperative  stores  are 
rapidly  filling  the  country.  Still,  the  people  who 
produce  all  the  riches  of  Flanders  are  only  in 
exceptional  cases  well  off,  much  oftencr  starv- 
ing. And  even  here  the  workers  turn  their  back 
on  an  agriculurc  which  cannot  feed  them;  an 
enormous  proportion  of  the  men  who  live  in  the 
district  are  not  work'ng  on  the  land,  but  go 
away  to  work  in  other  callings  or  in  other  coun- 
tries. Consequently  the  farmers  cannot  find  la- 
borers, and  even  here,  even  in  Flanders,  land 
poos  out  of  cultivation  and  is  laid  out  as  pasture. 
Even  here  ihc  flight  from  the  land  is  in  full 
swing.  It  may  be  disguised  by  the  fact  that  so 
many  who  do  not  earn  thcT  living  from  the  land 
live  in  the  country  districts,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
a  fact  which  reveals  itself  in  the  decrease  in  the 
area  grown  with  corn  and  *he  increase  in  the 
area  cultivated  for  fodder.  The  cause  of  all  this 
evil  is  to  be  found  in  the  social  condition  of 
Flanders,  which  denies  the  workers  access  to 
the  land.  No  communal  lands  being  available, 
and  all  the  land  being  held  in  private  ownership, 
the  price  of  land  must  necessarily  be  very  high 
in  such  a  densely  populated  country,  where  the 
workers  will  throng  around  any  plot  of  vacant 
land  in  a  cuSihroat  competition." 

To  Nationalize  Marconigraphy. — Mr.  Hen- 
niker  ITeaton.  writing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(London)  for  September,  on  wireless  telegraphy 
rnd  Mr.  Marconi,  tells  how  the  new  premier  of 
New  Zealand  wired  from  mid-Atlantic  to  the 
British  Postmaster-General  in  London,  uriiing 
the  adopt'on  of  penny  postage  to  the  LJnited 
States.  By  the  potent  influence  of  Marconi's  in- 
ventions, he  says,  "  the  striking  power  of  our 
admirals  has  been  incalculably  reinforced,  and 
it  becomes  safe  for  an  economic  government  to 
take  off  two  and  a  half  millions  from  the  navv 
estimates."  He  mentions  that  one  of  the  liners 
filled  with  it  sends  and  receives  some  15003 
words  between  port  and  port.  Some  liners  pub- 
lish a  daily  paper  with  the  latest  news  from 
shore.  "  Financiers  direct  their  business  from 
mid-Atlantic".  After  long  toil  and  heavy  ex- 
pense, "  Mr.  Marconi  invented  a  means  of  se- 
curing the  privacy  of  messages  by  'tuning' 
transmitter  and  receiver  to  the  same  wave- 
length." Already  international  congrcs'?*»«?  arc 
being  called  to  question  the  monopoly  established 
by  the  inventor.  On  thi<;  Mr.  Heaton  charac- 
teris'ically  remarks:  "Our  ultimate  ideal  must 
be  instantaneous  electrical  commun'cation  with 
every  man  on  earth,  ashore  or  afloat,  at  a  cost 
"within  the  reach  of  every  one.  To  profit  from 
this  human  necessity  is  as  wrong  as  it  would  be 
to  tax  speaking  or  walking.  It  follows  that  all 
the  machinery  of  the  world's  communications 
should  belong  to  the  state.  Let  our  government 
rise  to  the  occasion  and  buy  up  all  the  British 
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cables  and  wireless  company's  shares  at  the  mar- 
ket price  of  the  day  on  which  this  review  ap- 
pears." 

"  The  New  Spirit  in  India."— Sir  C.  H.  T. 

Crosthwaite,  the  writer  of  a  paper  in  Black- 
wood's under  this  title,  which  is  in  large  part  an 
admiring  crit'cism  of  Mr.  Morley's  Indian  policy, 
does  not  believe  that  it  is  "  a  new  spirit.'  It  is 
merely  the  old  and  oft-expressed  desire  of  the 
educated  classes  in  India  for  positions  of  more 
power  and  influence.  They  resent  their  exclu- 
sion from  English  society,  the  exclusive  nature 
of  the  civil  service,  which,  however,  is  open  to 
them,  and  other  things  in  their  lot  which  are 
not  as  they  would  have  them.  But  it  is  mis- 
chievous to  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  discon- 
tent, of  which  every  Anglo-Indian  must  be 
aware,  is  anything  new.  The  demand  of  the 
educated  Indians  is  not  so  much  for  a  change 
in  the  form  of  government  as  in  the  personnel. 
If  they  could  do  so,  the  writer  doubts  whether 
they  would  establish  "  popular "  government  in 
India.  What  they  want  is  more  of  the  higher 
offices  in  the  state,  carrying  power  and  hand- 
some emoluments.  "They  have  no  wish  to  de- 
stroy autocracy  or  bureaucracy.  They  do  desire 
to  be  the  autocrats  and  the  bureaucrats."  The 
upshot  of  the  article  is  that  no  much  greater  ad- 
vance towards  popular  government  or  towards 
dispensing  with  the  services  of  Englishmen  is 
possible,  and  it  is  better  to  make  that  clear  at 
once  to  all  concerned. 

A  New  Result  of  the  Modern  Deification 
of  tiie  Majority.— In  the  Peace  Pavilion  which 
the  Lombardy  Peace  Society  has  erected  in  the 
Exposition  at  Milan  is  a  curious  machine,  which 
may  be  destined  to  a  wide  use  in  our  modern 
life.  It  is  a  voting  machine,  and  all  passersby 
are  asked  to  use  it  to  put  themselves  on  record 
as  being  in  favor  either  of  armed  peace  or 
gradual  disarmament  of  the  nations.  A  number 
of  noted  men  and  nearly  all  the  visitors  to  the 
Exposition  have  made  u.sc  of  it.  The  inventor 
of  this  ingenious  device  is  Eugenio  Boggiano, 
and  he  calls  his  machine  the  *'  psephograph.**  It 
records  the  number  of  the  vote  visibly  on  a 
quadrant  at  the  front  of  the  machine,  something 
after  the  fashion  of  a  cash  register,  and  although 
this  is.  of  course,  hidden  until  after  the  vote  is 
complete,  if  necessary  the  proportion  of  ma- 
jority and  minority  can 'be  ascertained  at  any 
moment.  It  is  thought  that  this  contrivance, 
which  does  away  with  counting  ballots  by  hand, 
with  all  the  possibilities  for  fraud  and  error 
involved,  may  come  into  wider  and  wider  use 
for  all  varieties  of  voting  in  assemblies,  legis- 
latures, and  perhaps  finally  for  the  general 
suffrage.  Many  manifestations  of  the  intensely 
collective  life  of  modern  times  may  be  facilitated 
by  tliis  means.  For  instance,  the  Teatro  Illus- 
irato,  of  Milan,  has  started  a  popular  debate  as 
to  the  best  and  most-liked  dramatic  works,  to  be 
decided  by  vote  of  all  who  care  to  put  them- 
selves on  record,  through  the  psephograph. 
Libraries  in  Italy  are  considering  putting  the 
machine  in  as  part  of  their  apparatus  to  ascer- 
tain the  taste  of  the  patrons  about  certain  moot 
points  of  policy.  A  thousand  different  uses  are 
pos«;ihle  for  it  as  a  means  of  really  finding  oiit,  not 
only  (as  in  the  case  of  city  or  national  dections) 


the  will  of  the  people  on  matters  of  government, 
but  the  taste  of  the  people  in  matters  of  art, 
religion,  minor  city  administration,  etc.  If,  as 
is  confidently  expected,  the  machine  becomes  so 
familiar  and  widespread  that  it  is  used  for  all 
these  purposes,  and  is  set  in  shops,  theaters, 
churches,  railway  stations,  offices  and  other 
places  where  crowds  congregate  psychologists 
promise  themselves  at  last  some  reliable  in- 
formation as  to  the  "  psychology  of  the  mob," 
the  pathology  of  which  has  never  been  scientifi- 
cally studied,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of 
securing  material  that  was  trustworthy. 

Has  tiie  Hand  a  Truly  Psychological  Life? 

— The  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome)  reports  from 
the  Quinsaine  an  interesting  and  one  of  the  first 
scientific  studies  of  the  human  hand.  Professor 
N.  Vaschide  has  devoted  himself  for  about  ten 
years  to  investigating  the  pseudo  science  of  palm- 
istry, now  in  disrepute  among  intelligent  people, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  there  is  a 
scientific  foundation  of  fact  underlying  this 
century-old  belief  in  the  significance  of  the  hands 
as  an  indication  of  character.  He  finds  that 
there  is  a  certain  basis  of  truth  in  all  the  fan- 
tastic phraseology  and  absurd  beliefs  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  this  science,  which  repays  investiga- 
tion. The  hand  is  peculiarly  responsive  to  a 
disordered  condition  of  the  nerves,  and  certain 
nervous  diseases  can  be  diagnosed  more  rapidly 
and  accurately  from  the  condition  and  position 
of  the  hands  than  in  any  other  way.  A  step 
beyond  this  purely  physical  life  of  the  hand  is 
the  fact  that  the  hands  of  idiots  and  people  of 
feeble  mentality  have  certain  common  character- 
istics which  come  from  the  mental  condition. 
Professor  Vaschide  then  makes  the  next  logical 
step  and  asserts,  boldly,  that  the  hand  has  a 
psychical  life  as  well  as  a  physical  one.  He  re- 
ports that  his  study  of  the  hand  and  its  strange 
mixture  of  these  two  lives  has  led  him  to  believe 
in  a  sixth  sense,  a  muscular  sense,  and  to  think 
that  the  old  classification  of  the  senses  is  an- 
tiquated. Every  form  of  thought,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  is  translated  into  motor  form  by 
means  of  the  muscles.  Fear,  for  instance,  has 
its  muscular  sense  as  well  as  mental  one,  as 
any  one  whose  knees  have  shaken  under  him  can 
testify.  The  muscles  of  the  hand,  as  the  most 
delicately  responsive  of  all  those  in  the  body 
(with  the  exception  of  the  face),  have,  therefore, 
a  very  actual  significance  in  the  reading  of  the 
conditions  of  the  mind  or  temperament,  either 
temporary  or  permanent  The  science  which 
shall  enable  us  to  fuJly  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  different  aspects  of  the  hand  is  as 
yet  in  its  infancy  from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
The  so-called  life  line  and  heart  line  the  autlior 
treats  as  entirely  the  results  of  muscular  con- 
traction, with  no  significance,  but  many  other 
signs  of  the  hand,  usually  relied  upon  by  palm- 
ists, he  thinks,  are  based  on  long  experience 
and  acute  observation,  such  as  pallor  in  certain 
places,  indicating  inactivity  and  melancholy;  a 
highly  modeled  hand,  exuberance,  etc.,  etc. 

QcDcral  Commerce  of  the  Belglafl  Coofe  !■ 
1905^— In  an  official  report  to  King  Leopold, 
commented  npon  in  the  Journal  dt  St.  PiUn- 
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.  general  secretary  of  the 
finance^  states  that  the  cencrri 
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commerce  of  the  Congo  in  cereals  during  the 
year  1905  was  2  per  cent,  more  than  the  com- 
merce of  1904.  The  increase  in  exportations  was 
chiefly  in  rubber,  palm  oil,  rice,  and  ivory.  There 
^as  a  decrease  in  the  exportation  of  coffee, 
white  copal,  and  cocoa.  A  number  of  new  arti- 
cles were  shipped,  including  hemp  (Manila), 
raw  cotton,  cinnamon,  vervaine  (lemon  verbena) 
and  ve'jirer  essences,  rooted  plants,  suet,  tea. 
jute,  tin,  and  brass.  The  chief  falling  off  in  im- 
portations was  in  tissues,  articles  of  outdoor 
dress  and  underwear,  metallic  constructions,  pre- 
serves, wines  and  beers,  machines,  composition 
for  burning  made  of  coal  (**  briquettes  "  or  slabs 
of  compressed  bituminous  and  hard  coal  dust)  ; 
building  material,  and  furniture.  The  decrease 
in  commerce  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  state 
suppressed  different  post-offices,  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  general  services  were  not  in  run- 
ning order.  (They  were  partially  resumed  in 
1905) 

German  Colonies  in  Brazil. — Governments, 
says  a  writer  in  The  Siccle  (Paris),  have 
slrange  conceptions  of  colonization.  A  great 
dtal  of  official  hypocrisy  is  hidden  under  the 
terms  **  conscience  "  and  "  civilization."  Just 
now.  the  wrter  continues,  when  the  world's  at- 
tention is  fixed  on  the  excesses  that  stain  the 
iccords  of  certain  foreign  representatives  in  the 
colonies  of  Africa,  o'her  great  German  colonies 
are  growing-up  in  South  America, — colonies  that 
the  German  newspapers  do  not  mention.  In  the 
province  of  Rio  Grande,  in  Brazil,  there  are  800,- 
000  German  immigrants.  In  the  province  of 
Parana  there  are  150,000,  and  in  the  province  of 
Santa  Caterina  there  are  80,000.  Enterprising 
German  companies  have  bought  whole  territor- 
ies, which  they  are  selling  in  little  lots.  That 
is  one  result  of  the  German  influx.  German 
centers  are  in  process  of  formation  in  South 
.\merica.  and  in  those  centers  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  mother  country  are  carefully  pre- 
served. The  writer  quotes  the  following  from 
a  journal,  "less  discreet"  than  most  German 
organs :  "  In  a  few  years  we  shall  see  looming 
up  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  vigorous 
German  colonial  enterprise,  which,  it  is  prob- 
able, may  become  the  finest,  the  most  colossal, 
and  the  most  stable  of  the  enterprises  of 
Europe."  The  unavowed,  but  evident,  tendency 
of  German  immigration  is  to  form  a  German 
state  in  the  south  of  Brazil,  at  Brazil's  expense. 
It  will  be  wholly  Germanic,  because  in  South 
America  the  German  element  will  not  fuse  with 
the  native  element.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Brazil  will  passively  permit  the  foreign- 
ers to  accomplish  their  object.  She  would  be 
wise  were  she  to  guarantee  her  security,  both  for 
the  present  and  for  the  future.  The  longer  she 
waits,  the  harder  her  task  will  be. 

Is  Eficlaiid  a  Nation  of  Puritans?— In  the 
Revue  de  Paris.  M.  Elic  Halevy,  writing  on  the 
birtli  of  Methodism  in  Entrland.  says:  The 
English  nation  is  a  nation  of  Puritans,  and  Puri- 
tamsm  is  ProtWant'sm  in  all  the  rigor  of 
dqgma.  its .theolovictl  essence;  it  is  adhesion  to 
the  domns  <rf  jnstificition  tiy  faith.  We  are  not 
Med  Igr  oor  aetit  tmt  bgr  the  immediate  and 
— "  * —  uuftinuiioa  01  the  individual  soul 
Hence  the  principle  of  toler- 


ance inseparable  from  Protestant  inspiration. 
As  a  religion  it  is  cold  and  severe;  it  cannot  at- 
tain to  tlie  sublime.  Frotestantism  and  Cathol- 
icism are  as  far  apart  as  Christianity  and  Ma- 
homedanism.  The  Puritans  are  a  sort  of  Mus- 
sulmans of  the  North,  grave,  silent,  proud,  and 
as  intrepid  as  the  Mussulmans  of  Africa. 
Neither  the  progress  of  the  mercantile  spirit  and 
industrial  civil  zation,  or  the  development  of  the 
scien'ific  spirit  and  critical  rationalism,  or  even 
the  prestige  and  the  pomp  affected  by  Anglo- 
Catholicism,  has  prevented  England  from  re- 
maining a  nation  of  Puritans.  The  religious 
conscience  has  not  evolved  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel,  as  in  the  other  Continental  countries  of 
Europe. 

Advice  to  Those  Who  Would  Study  Music  ' 

ill  Milan.— United  States  Consul  J.  E.  Dunning, 
of  Milan,  wri'es  in  the  Consular  Daily  in  detail 
about  the  dangers  tliat  beset  strangers  who 
go  to  Milan  for  the  purpose  of  pursu'ng  musical 
studies,  particularly  vocal.  He  presents  the  dif- 
ficulties in  dark  colors,  and  warns  his  country- 
women against  going  to  Italy  unless  guided  by 
their  own  teachers  and  vvih  a  full  belief  that 
their  career  cannot  be  achieved  in  any  other 
way.  The  consul  says  girls  should  know  just 
what  they  want,  should  arrange  carefully  and 
under  the  best  advice  about  board  ng,  lodging, 
etc.  No  girl  should  go  to  Milan  before  she  has 
taken  every  precaution  to  inform  herself  upon 
every  subject  connected  wi'h  her  stay  as  a 
student  in  that  city.  Consul  Dunning's  report 
is  in  response  to  a  number  of  inquiries  concern- 
ing conditions  surrounding  American  music 
students  in  that  city.  He  writes,  in  part : 
**  Milan  continues  to  be  the  center  of  vocal- 
music  instruction  in  Europe.  While  the  in- 
lluence  of  La  Scala  is  by  no  means  what  it  used 
to  be,  on  account  of  the  comparative  inferiority 
of  the  artists  appearing  there,  the  quality  of  the 
oichestra  still  renders  it  the  most  noteworthy 
opera  house  in  the  world;  while  it  is  only  in 
Milan  that  the  ambitious  young  singer  is  able  to 
work  herself  into  int'mate  touch  with  the  man- 
agers and  impresarii  on  whom  her  future  de- 
pends in  so  great  a  degree.  The  consul's  first 
advice  to  the  American  girl  considering  a  course 
of  music  instruction  abroad  is,  Don't  come.  If 
she  persists  in  coming  in  spite  of  that  she  should 
give  some  serious  consideration  to  the  counsel  of 
those  who,  being  on  the  ground  and  viewing  it 
impartially,  can  tell  her  something  to  her  advan- 
tage. Assuming  thai  the  girl  is  so  ambitious 
and  earnest  and  has  been  so  encouraged  by  her 
home  teachers  that  she  is  bound  to  get  the  for 
eign  training,  she  ought  first  to  acquaint  her- 
self with  every  detail  of  the  life  she  is  about  to 
enter  before  sail  nc:  or  even  preparing  to  sail 
from  the  United  States.  She  ought  first  to  he 
sure  of  her  voxe,— either  that  it  is  operatic  both 
in  quality  and  dimensions  or  that  it  is  fitted  for 
lyric  singing  in  a  deirree  sufficiency  important 
to  render  desirable  a  foreign  finish  to  her  Ameri- 
can instruction.  In  th's  she  ought  to  he  guided 
solely  by  her  own  teachers  at  home,  who  have 
watched  her  work  and  understand  her  temnera- 
ment.  Tlie  kind  words  of  en'husiast'C  friends 
should  not  be  allowed  a  hearing  in  the  makincr 
up  of  this  decision.  The  whole  operation  should 
be  a  cold-blooded  estimate,  with  everything  in 
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the  shape  of  a  reasonable  doubt  thrown,  in  favor 
of  the  stay-at-home  side  of  the  case." 

A  Curious  Foreign  Opinion  of  Anglo-Skxon 
Protective  Associations. — In  Italia  Moderna 
(Rome)  is  an  article  on  Protective  ScKieties  and 
Associations  in  England  and  the  United  States 
which  has  a  certain  interest  as  presenting  a  point 
oi  view  oddly  contrary  to  our  own.  The  iauthor, 
Signor  Nino  de  Sanctis,  gives  an  elaborate  ac- 
count of  such  organizations,  ranging  from  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Children  to  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  from  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice  to  the  Odd  Fellows  among 
colored  men.  What  is  of  interest  is  his  com- 
ment, which  is,  in  almost  every  case,  a  slighting 
and  adversely  critical  one.  It  seems  strange  to 
'  Latins,  he  writes,  that  such  matters  are  not  left 
to  the  government,  where  they  rightly  belong, 
and  he  deplores  the  governmental  organization 
which  makes  private  individuals  feel  that  they 
must  be  responsible  for  the  enforcing  of  the 
laws.  In  the  nature  of  things,  he  points  out, 
these  societies  and  private  organizations  lack  the 
unity  and  dignified  power  that  comes  from  the 
action  of  a  public  minister  of  the  government, 
and  they  not  only  engender  a  false  feeling  of 
superiority  and  artificial  importance  among  their 
members,  but  what  good  they  accomplish  is  done 
at  an  enormous  disadvantage  and  with  an  at- 
tendant -cost  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  results. 
He  laughs  at  the  prudery  of  the  English  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Immoral  Literature,  and 
at  its  attempts  to  keep  out  of  England  the  De- 
cameron of  Boccacio  and  the  novels  of  Zola; 
and  says  that  the  reports  of  crimes  and  scandals 
published  daily  and  freely  in  the  English  news- 
papers are  infinitely  more  harmful  to  public 
morals  than  any  work  of  art.  The  Salvation 
Army  comes  in  for  a  good  word  for  its  evident 
fervor  and  the  courage  of  its  founders  and  for 
a  certain  amount  of  good  accomplished',  but  its 
methods  are  naturally  very  repel lant  to  an  Ital- 
ian temperament,  and  de  Sanctis  insists  that  its 
hold  on  the  lower  and  criminal  classes  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  expect  to  be  taken  care 
of  materially  by  the  organization.  Passing  over 
to  Americans  at  the  close  of  his  article,  the  au- 
thor lumps  together  the  most  diverse  of  the 
orders  among  our  men,  Odd  Fellows  and  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  associations  for  mutual  protection, 
and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  and  con- 
demns them  in  sweeping  terms  as  useless  and 
worse  than  useless.  He  says  that  men  with 
families  are  tempted  all  the  time  to  spend  on 
foolish  insignia,  initiation  and  membership  fees, 
banquets  and  social  events  and  conventions, 
money  which  is  needed  for  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. As  far  as  spiritual  results  go,  he  sets  oft 
the  favorable  side  of  the  matter  against  the  at- 
mosphere of  secrecy  and  mystic,  meaningless 
rites,  with  its  tendency  to  force  men  into  un- 
natural relations  of  overstrained  intimacy  with 
each  other,  and  separation  from  their  families 
and  other  ifriends. 

A  New  Theory  of  the  Cause  of  Iron  Rust.— 

When  chemists  have  agreed  as  to  the  causes  of 
rust  on  iron  it  seems  they  have  erred.  The 
chemical  societies  of  London  have  dcfcided,  ac- 
cording to  Illustration  (Paris),  that  the  forma- 


tion of  rust  is  due  chiefly  to  carbonic  acid.  This 
same  theory  was  advanced  by  scientists  in  187 1 
and  in  18B8.  The  first  phase  of  rust  consists  of 
the  formation  of  carbonate  of  iron  by  the  action 
of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  on  metal.  The 
carbonate  of  iron  is  turned  into  ferric  hydroxide, 
or  rust.  Recent  experiments  made  by  G.  T. 
Moody  prove  that  if  it  is  possible  to  prevent 
iron  from  coming  in  contact  with  carbonic  acid, 
it  (the  iron  so  sheltered  or  protected)  can  lie 
near  water  for  an  indefinite  time  and  there  will 
not  be  the  least  trace  of  rust  seen  on  it.  Moody 
put  iron  under  water  and  then  passed  over  it 
thirty  times  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  there 
was  no  sign  of  rust;  but  when  the  experiment 
was  varied,  when  carbonic  acid  was  brought  in 
contact  with  the  iron,  rust  began  to  form  imme- 
diately, and  after  seventy-two  hours  the  whole 
surface  of  the  metal  was  corroded  and  red  with 
rust. 

The   Relation  of  Height  to  Qait.~In   the 

army  men  are  placed  in  ranks  according  to  their 
height,  and  it  would  seem  natural  enough  that 
men  of  the  same  height  should  take  steps  of 
the  same  length.  That  is  an  erroneous  estima- 
tion, says  a  writer  in  Illustration  (Paris),  be- 
cause the  step  is  regulated  by  the  length  of  the 
leg,  and  among  men  of  the  same  height  we  find 
some  with  long  bodies  and  short  legs.  So,  if 
men  are  placed  in  ranks  according  to  height, 
their  march  must  be  out  of  step.  The  director 
of  the  higher  branches  of  anthropology,  in  the 
Institute  of  France,  is  now  urging  the  govern- 
ment to  substitute  for  the  present  classification 
by  length  classification  by  length  of  leg.  Such  a 
classification  would  have  the  eflFcct  of  averting 
unnecessary  fatigue,  while  it  would  diminish  the 
number  of  laggards,  so  noticeable  whenever  com- 
panies of  men  are  marching.  But  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  a  new  form  of  classification  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  government.  A  regiment  classified . 
by  length  of  leg  would  not  present  a  very  hand- 
some appearance.  Some  would  be  considerably 
taller  than  their  neighbors,  and  the  ranks  would 
be  of  very  irregular  height.  The  esthetic  plays 
an  important  matter  in  all  bodies  given  to  public 
parades.  It  is  probable  that  personal  pride  will 
outweigh  psychological  as  well  as  physiological 
reason. 

The  Evils  of  the  Sun*s  Rays.— An  Ameri- 
can doctor,  Woodriiff,  says  Illustration  (Paris), 
has  begun  a  campaign  against  the  sun.  Doctor 
Woodruff  claims  that  the  sun's  influence  is  evil, 
and  that  people  of  dark  skins  are  the  only  human 
beings  fitted  to  brave  the  rigors  of  our  hitherto 
favorably  considered  luminary.  Blondes,  not- 
ably, but  generally  speaking  all  fair-skinned 
races,  are  advised  to  retreat  to  the  north,  where 
the  solar  rays  are  less  forcibly  felt.  The  supreme 
accu.sation  is  that  the  chemical  or  actinical  action 
of  the  sun  irritates  the  skin  and  so  produces 
abnormal  cellular  proliferation,  which  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  cancer.  To  prove  his 
theory.  Dr.  WoodruflF  cites  the  relative  rarity  of 
cancerous  aflFections  in  Tunis  and  Algiers,  where 
the  people  are  dark-skinned.  The  skin  may  have 
somethmg  to  do  with  it.  but,  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  claim  is  untenable  because  cancers  are  often 
found  in  places  where  the  sun's  rays  arc  felt 
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THE   NEW   BOOKS. 
NOTES    ON    RECENT    AMERICAN    PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

"Dixie,  After  the  War,"  by  Myrta  Lockett 
Avary  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  is  a  new  pic- 
ture of  the  reconstruction  period  in  the  Southern 
States.  There  are  several  histories  of  this  pe- 
riod written  from  the  Southern  point  of  view, 
but  Mrs.  Avary's  work  is  an  unusually  vivid 
portrayal  of  the  actual  social  conditions  in  the 
South  during  the  years  immediately  succeeding 
the  fall  of  Richmond.  It  is  also  valuable  as 
preserving  the  opinions  and  prejudices  that 
passed  current  among  the  Southern  people  at  a 
time  when  the  bitterness  of  war  was  felt  in  its 
greatest  intensity.  Mrs.  Avary  sets  forth  in  a 
serio-comic  way  the  blunders,  and  even  the  cor- 
ruption, incident  to  military  dictatorship,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  volume  throws  many  side- 
lights on  what  most  Northerners  now  admit  to 
have  bcoi  the  serious  mistakes  of  reconstruction 
policy. 

"A  Tour  of  Four  Great  Rivers"  (Scribners) 
is  the  title  of  an  attractive  volume  containing 
the  journal  of  Richard  Smith,  of  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  who  followed  the  courses  of  the  Hudson. 
the  Mohawk,  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Dela- 
ware in  the  year  1769.  Nearly  half  of  the  vol- 
ume, however,  is  occupied  by  an  exceedingly 
interesting  historical  introduction  contributed  by 
the  editor,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Halsey,  author  of 
"The  Old  New  York  Frontier."  Mr.  Halsey 
describes  the  pioneer  settlements  in  these  four 
river  valleys,  giving  many  bits  of  information 
not  to  be  found  in  the  general  histories  of  the 
period. 

**  The  Present  State  of  the  European  Settle- 
ments on  the  Mississippi,"  by  Captain  Philip 
Pittman  (Qevelandr  The  Arthur  H.  Clark 
Company),  is  an  exact  reprint  of  the  original 
London  edition  of  1770,  edited  with  introduc- 
tion, notes,  and  index  by  Prof.  Frank  H.  Hod- 
der.  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  Pittman  was 
an  officer  in  the  British  army  and  was  on  duty 
in  America  during  the  years  1763-68.  His  ac- 
count of  the  Mississippi  River  settlements  has 
been  found  in  recent  times  to  be  an  important 
historical  source. 

"Letters  and  Recollections  of  George  Wash- 
ington"  is  the  title  given  to  a  volume  of  Wash- 
ington's correspondence  with  Tobias  Lear  and 
others  between  1790  apd  1799,  relating  chiefly 
to  the  management  of  his  estate  and  domestic 
affairs  (Doublcdav,  Pag[e  &  Ca).    These  letters 
ontain  much  inu>nnation  not  dscwherc  to  be 
TOond  ^ncemmg  the  fanning  methods  pursued 
ny  the  Father  of  His  Country,  as  wdl  as  many 
««^«TJ«tnls  of  his  daily  life  at  Mooat  Vi 
Fmaaia:  The  Isthsm       '  "'     ""' 


by  maps.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  a  de- 
.  scription  of  the  counter-project  has  been  in- 
cluded. The  author  commends  the  trustworthy 
character  of  the  information  offered  freely  to 
the  public  by  the  commission  since  the  inception 
of  the  undertaking. 

SOME  NEW  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TION. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  book- reviewer  comes 
across  a  more  interestingly  written  volume  of 
travel  description  than  the  notes  and  recollec- 
tions of  the  Monsignor  Count  Vay  de  Vaya  and 
Luskod.  This  volume,  which  appears  under  the 
general  title  of  "  The  Empires  and  Emperors  of 
Russia,  China,  Korea,  and  Japan"  (Dutton),  is 
a  description  of  a  long  tour  recently  made 
through  Europe  and  the  far  East  by  this  bril- 
liant, distinguished  churchman  and  diplomat. 
Count  Vay  de  Vaya,  who  is  also  a  high  dig- 
nitary in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  study  of  the  institutions  of 
the  Church  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  His  ex- 
alted position  (as  member  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  distinguished  Hungarian  families) 
gave  him  access  to  the  highest  royal  personages. 

Major  J.  Orton  Kerbey's  **  The  Land  of  To- 
morrow "  (New  York:  W.  F.  Brainard)  is  the 
account  of  a  long  journey  through  the  Amazon 
region  of  South  America  by  an  old  experienced 
traveler,  formerly  United  States  consul  to  Para, 
Brazil.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs by  the  author. 

In  the  series  "The  World  and  Its  People.' 
issued  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  we  have  a  new, 
enlarged,  and  revised  edition  of  Anna  B.  Bad- 
lam's  "  Views  in  Africa." 

LITERATURE   AND  ORATORY. 

The  Fimk  &  Wagnalls  Company  has  done  ex- 
cellently well  to  bring  out  an  English  edition 
(translation  by  Lorenzo  O'Rourke)  of  Taine's 
**  Critical  Study  of  Balzac."  This  really  remark- 
able critique,  by  a  remarkable  critic,  of  a  remark- 
able novelist  should  be  read  by  every  lover  of 
creative  literature:  The  volume  is  provided  with 
an  appreciation  of  Taine  by  the  translator.  Mr. 
O'Rourke's  exposition  of  the  great  critic's 
method  is  so  graphically  done  and  so  apropos  of 
this  particular  critique  that  the  study  of  Balzac 
might  be  taken  as  a  perfect  illustration  of  Taine's 
method  set  forth  in  this  apprec  ation. 

"Essays  in  the  Making"  (Du'ton)  is  the  title 
of  a  little  hand  literary  manual  by  Mr.  Eustace 
Miles,  assistant  master  at  Rugby  School,  Cam- 
and  author  of  "  How  to  Prepare  Essays." 
's   Control   and   Self-Expression,"   and 


„  course  of  practice  in  oratory,  con- 
examples  from  great  masterpieces  of 
•«d  modem  eloauence,  has  been  com- 
ohn  O'Connor  Power,  under  the  title: 
kiiUF  of  an  Orator"  (Putnams).  The 
I  many  years*  observation  and 
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experience  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  bar, 
and  on  the  public  platform. 

SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  DISCUSSION. 

*•  The  Social  Message  of  the  Modern  Pulpit," 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  R.  Brown,  of  Oakland,  Cal. 
(Scribners),  is  the  title  given  to  a  volume  con- 
taining the  Lyman  Beecher  lectures  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity for  the  years  1905-06.  These  lectures 
deal  with  the  following  themes :  "  The  Need  of 
Moral  Leadership  in  Social  Effort,"  "The 
Scriptural  Basis  for  a  Social  Message,"  "  The 
Oppression  of  a  People,"  "  The  Call  of  an  In- 
dustrial Deliverer, '  "  Radical  Change  in  the  So- 
cial Environment."  "  The  Training  in  Industrial 
Freedom,"  "  The  New  Social  Order,"  and  "  The 
Best  Lines  of  Approach." 

Readers  of  this  Review  will  remember  our 
notice,  a  year  or  so  ago,  of  a  trenchantly  written 
little  book  entitled  "  Letters  from  a  Chinese  Of- 
ficial," which  was  issued  anonymously  from  the 
press  of  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.  We  now  have 
"  Letters  to  a  Chinese  Official,"  in  reply,  by  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan.  Mr.  Bryan  found  that  the 
writer  of  the  first  letters  (now  generally  known 
not  to  have  been  a  Chinese  official,  but  Mr.  Lowe 
Dickinson)  had  misunderstood  and  underesti- 
mated Western  civilization  on  many  important 
points.  He  therefore  attempts  to  answer  him 
n\  the  present  volume.  He  points  out  some  of 
the  advantages  of  our  Western  civilization  which 
the  former  writer  overlooked,  and  some  of  the 
defects  of  Chinese  civilization  "  to  which  his 
eyes  were  closed."  It  is  a  serious  and  convinc- 
ing argument  that  Mr.  Bryan  advances, — rather 
more  serious,  perhaps,  than  was  called  for  by 
«o  evident  a  satire  as  the  first  production. 

Pastor  Charles  Wagner's  lectures,  entitled 
"  My  Impressions  of  America,"  have  now  come 
out  in  book  form  (McCIure,  Phillips),  having 
been  translated  from  the  French  by  Mary  Louise 
Hendee.  They  embody  the  result  of  Pastor 
Wagner's  recent  tour  through  the  United  States, 
and  are  dedicated  to  President  Roosevelt  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Two  little  volumes  issued  by  Henry  Altemus 
embody  the  latest  distilled  wisdom  of  that 
anonymous  and  yet  many-sided  personality 
known  as  "The  Cynic."  These  are  entitled: 
•*  The  Cynic's  Dictionary,"  and  "  The  Cynic's 
Rules  of  Conduct." 

BOOKS  OP  REFBRBNCB. 

"The  Young  Folks*  Cyclopedia  of  Persons 
and  Places,"  by  John  Denison  Champlin  (Holt), 
is  a  distinctly  useful  work  which  has  now 
reached  its  fifth  edition.  Such  events  as  the 
Japanese  war,  the  establishment  of  Norway  as 
.  an  independent  kingdom,  the  great  Baltimore 
fire,  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  earth- 
quake and  fire  in  San  Francisco  during  the 
present  year  have  made  necessary  important 
additions  to  the  text. 

The  third  vofume  of  Nelson's  Encyclopedia 
(New  York:  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons),  has 
art-cles  on  "Chicago,"  "Cotton  Manufacture," 
•*  Coal  Supplies."  and  other  important  industrial 
top'cs,  brought  well  up  to  date  and  treated  with 
a  thoroughness  hardly  surpassed  in  more  preten- 
tious works. 

The   secon''  edition   of   the   German 


"  Who's  Who,"  which  appears  under  the  title 
"Wer  Ist's?"  published  by  H.  A.  Ludwig 
Degener,  in  Leipzig,  has  been  imported  by 
Stechert.  This  is  an  exceedingly  useful  volume 
when  one  desires  information  about  German 
personalities  and  some  scholars  and  minor  of- 
ficials in  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  will  not, 
however,  prove  of  much  value  in  England  or 
this  country,  since  many  of  the  leaders  of 
thought  and  public  life  in  the  two  countries  do 
not  receive  treatment. 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

The  sixth  impression  of  Miss  Ida  Tarbell's 
"Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte"  (McClure,  Phil- 
lips) has  just  appeared.  This  finely  illustrated 
volume  contains,  also,  a  sketch  of  the  Empress 
Josephine  and  reproductions  from  almost  all  the 
portraits  of  the  great  Napoleon,  paintings  and 
engravings,  contained  in  the  collections  made 
by  the  late  Hon.  G.  G.  Hubbard  and  now  in  the 
Congressional  Library  at  Washington. 

A  new  edition  of  George  Gissing's  "The 
House  of  Cobwebs  and  Other  Stories  "  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  Duttons. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  of  Chi- 
cago, has  just  brought  out  number  sixty  in  its 
"  Religion  of  Science "  library.  This  is  "  The 
Vocation  of  Man,"  of  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichtc, 
translated  by  William  Smith,  with  a  oiographi- 
cal  introduction  by  E.  Ritchie. 

In  their  pocket  edition  of  the  works  of  George 
Meredith  (sixteen  volumes),  Scribners  have  just 
brought  out  "  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  FcvcreL" 
The  typographical  form  of  this  series  is  excel- 
lent from  the  standpoint  of  utility  and  appear- 
ance. 

A  new  edition,  illustrated  in  color,  of  "Eliza- 
beth and  Her  German  Garden  "  has  been  brought 
out  by  the  Macmillans.  This  is  the  fourth  edi- 
tion of  this  popular  work. 

BOOKS  FOR   MUSICIANS. 

A  well-seasoned  manual  of  instruction  and 
suggestion  for  vocalists,  entitled  "  The  Art  of 
the  Singer"  (Scribners),  is  the  result  of  Mr. 
\V.  J.  Henderson's  last  few  months  of  literary 
work,  based  on  an  experience  of  many  years' 
study  of  the  art  of  the  singer.  Mr.  Henderson's 
mastery  of  the  technique  and  literature  of  this 
subject  needs  no  comment.  The  volume  is 
dedicated  to  Jean  de  Reszkc. 

A  collection  of  essays  on  "  Music  and  Musi- 
cians." by  Edward  Algernon  Baughan.  has  been 
issued  by  John  Lane. 

JUVENILES. 

A  fascinating  little  volume  is  Mrs.  Louise 
Seymour  Houghton's  collection,  "  The  Russian 
Grandmother's  Wonder  Tales"  (Scribners). 
This  volume  contains  most  of  the  more  human 
and  fundamental  Russian  folk-lore  stories,  and 
ib  illustrated  by  W.  T.  Bcnda. 

Four  very  pretty  little  books,  illustrated  in 
color,  in  the  "  Children  Heroes "  scries,  which 
is  being  edited  for  Dutton  by  John  I-ang.  arc: 
"  The  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc,"  by  Andrew  Lang; 
"The  Story  of  Captain  Cook,"  by  John  I-ang; 
*•  The  Story  of  David  Livingstone.'*  by  Vauticr 
Golding;  and  "The  Story  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh." by  .Margaret  Duncan  Kelly. 


THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLE 

of  the  hygiene  of  the  hair  and  scalp  is  shampooing  with 

I  PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 

PURE  AS   THE  PINES 

'* The. manipulation  of  the  scalp  by  means  of  a  lather 
of  Packer's  Tar  Soap  is  an  efficient  precaution  against 
the  occurrence  of  premature  baldness.  Were  the  prac- 
tice more  usual,  there  would  be  found  far  less  early  bald- 
ness than  exists  at  present." — Cyclopaedia  of  Medicine^ 
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THE    PROGRESS   OF    THE   WORLD. 


The 
New  York 
Campaign, 


The  two  most  important  Ameri- 
can topics  last  month  were  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  Cuba 
through  intervention  by  our  government,  and 
the  New  York  State  political  campaign,  with 
Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Hearst  as  opposing 
candidates  for  the  governorship.  The  logic 
of  the  political  situation  in  New  York  had 
led  inevitably  toward  the  selection  of  these 
two  men.  The  Hearst  movement  had  been 
conducted  with  great  boldness  and  skill.  The 
independent  candidacy  of  Mr.  Hearst  for 
mayor  of  New  York  last  fall  had  left  him  in 
an  advantageous  position  for  his  larger  proj- 
ects of  the  present  year.  His  friends  and 
followers  believed  that  he  was  fairly  elected 
mayor  but  counted  out,  and  there  were  many 
others  of  a  like  opinion.  H  he  had  been 
actually  seated  as  mayor,  he  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  carry  out  his  campaign 
promises.  But  the  large  vote  he  received  in 
a  three-cornered  contest  gave  him  all  the 
prestige  that  victory  would  have  brought, 
while  saving  him  from  much  embarrassment. 
The  Hearst  movement  for  the  governorship 
was  in  the  hands  of  an  organization  known 
as  the  Independence  League,  which  was  in- 
corporated and  held  in  the  closest  control  by 
Mr.  Hearst  and  his  small  group  of  trusted 
representatives  and.  agents.  His  chief  politi- 
cal advisers, —  like  the  editors  and  managers 
of  his  newspapers, —  were  retained  for  the 
exclusive  promotion  of  his  interests,  and  with 
all  needful  money  available,  they  were  able 
to  organize  the  Independence  League  with 
great  effect  throughout  the  State.  The  or- 
gans of  the  League  were  Mr.  Hearst's  wide- 
ly circulated  newspapers,  the  New  York 
American,  published  in  the  morning,  and  the 
Journal,  published  in  -the  evening.  The 
League  held  its  convention  in  advance  of  the 
two  regular  parties  and  nominated  a  full 
ticket,  with  Mr.  Hearst  at  its  head. 


Hearst 


Meanwhile  there  had  been  a 
and  the  quiet  but  very  successful  move- 
Democracy.  ^^^^  throughout  the  State  to  secure 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  Mr.  Hearst. 
This  movement  was  especially  strong  in  Buf- 
falo and  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
Prominent  Democrats  of  the  conservative 
stamp  denounced  and  opposed  the  Hearst 
movement  in  every  way  possible,  but  it  be- 
came evident  that  everything  depended  final- 
ly upon  the  action  of  Tammany  Hall  in 
New  York  City,  with  Mr.  Charles  F.  Mur- 
phy at  its  head.  Never  had  any  man  been 
denounced  more  bitterly  than  Mr.  Murphy 
by  the  Hearst  newspapers.  Both  in  edito- 
rials and  in  cartoons  last  year,  Mr.  Murphy 
had  been  described  as  a  man  who  ought  to 
be  wearing  stripes  in  the  penitentiar}'  at  Sing 
Sing.  But  political  bosses  play  their  game 
for  present  advantage  and  usually  have  thick 
skins.  They  can  drop  grudges  when  the 
game  makes  it  necessary.  This  year  Mr. 
Murphy  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Tam- 
many would  have  to  accept  Hearst  or  go 
down  in  defeat,  and  so  it  came  about  that 
the  convention  at  Buffalo  endorsed  the 
candidate  of  the  Independence  League,  and 
William  Randolph  Hearst  found  himself  the 
regular  nominee  for  Governor  of  the  great 
Democratic  party  of  the  Empire  State,  in 
the  election  preceding  a  Presidential  contest. 

r*^  «*«./««.    For    nians     decades    New    York 

The  Bearings  ■  ,  .        , 

of  the  Hearst  has  been  the  pivotal  btate  in  the 
choice  of  a  President,  and  the 
man  who  can  carry  that  State  in  the  guber- 
natorial contest  preceding  a  national  cam- 
paign has  always  been  regarded  as  a  Presi- 
dential possibility  of  the  first  order.  Thus 
it  was  Grovcr  Cleveland's  great  maiority 
for  governor  which  gave  him  his  first  Presi- 
dential nomination,  and  it  is  needless  to  cite 
the  numerous  other  instances  in  w-hich  the 
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governorship  of  this  great  State  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  highest 
place  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Mr.  Williani  J.  Bryan, 
on  his  return  from  his  long  sojourning  in 
foreign  lands,  was  almost  universally  ac- 
claimed as  the  Democratic  standard-bearer 
for  1908.  But  Mr.  Hearst's  Presidential 
aspirations  have  been  well  known  for  several 
years,  and  if  he  should  be  able  to  defeat  so 
brilliant  and  desirable  a  Republican  candidate 
as  Charles  E.  Hughes  for  the  governorship  of 
New  York,  it  would 
seem  highly  proba- 
ble that  the  Hearst 
boom  for  the  Presi- 
dency would  eclipse 
the  Br>'an  boom 
long  before  the  date 
of  the  convention  in 
1908.  In  short,  if 
Mr.  Hearst  should 
win  the  contest  on 
the  6th  day  of  the 
present  month,  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the 
result  would  pro- 
foundly change  the 
course  of  American 
politics  for  twenty 
years  to  come. 

THe  Meaning    For  Mr. 

of  Hearst 
m  poll- 
tics  represents  a  new- 
force  and  a  new 
cleavage.  His  can- 
didacy makes  men 
forget  the  tradition- 
al distinctions  be- 
tween'   Repubh'cans 

and  Democrats.  The  significant  thing  is 
not  ID  much  Mr.  Hearst  himself  as  the 
Hearst  movement.  This  movement  stands 
for  every  phase  of  social  and  economic 
discontent.  It  has  its  tinge  of  fanaticism. 
In  the  minds  of  many  adherents  of  it, 
the  movement  is  idealistic  and  Utopian. 
Its  chief  directing  intelligence  is  that  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane,  who  edits  Mr. 
Hearst's  New  York  Evening  Journal,  who 
is  now  reputed  to  be  the  highest  'Salaried 
newspaper  man  in  the  world,  and  who  from 
our  standpoint  is  especially  notable  as  the 
son  of  Albert  Brisbane,  who  was  the  leading 
exponent  more  than  half  a  century  ago  of 
nKi'losophical  socialism  in  this  country.    The 
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elder  Brisbane  was  the  interpreter  in  Amer- 
ica of  Fourierism,  and  aided  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  or  two  short-lived  but  inter- 
esting attempts  at  communistic  living  on  the 
phalansterie  plan.  He  wrote  brilliant  works 
in  the  field  of  social  philosophy,  read  by  a 
few  hundred  people.  His  son  for  a  number 
of  years  has  preached  his  daily  sermon  to  a 
vast  constituency  of  plain  American  citizens 
in  the  metropolis  and  vicinity,  and  Hearst- 
ism  has  been  built  up  largely  upon  Brisbane's 
marvelously  lucid  though  often,  sophistical 
deliverances,  clothed 
in  an  English  garb 
more  effective  per- 
haps than  that  em- 
ployed by  any  other 
newspaper  writer  in 
America. 

What  Haarat    ?,      ^      ^ 

Haa  A  ctuaiiy  Hearst- 

Done. 

ism  I  n 
these  past  years  has 
not  only  preached, 
it  has  also  practiced. 
If  it  has  assailed 
trusts  and  oppres- 
sive combinations  of 
capital  in  clever  ed- 
itorials and  innu- 
merable grotesque 
cartoons,  it  has  also 
made  i  t  s  attacks 
specific  from  time 
to  time  against  a 
great  number  of 
particular  public 
abuses.  It  has  de- 
nounced whatever 
it  considered  to  be 
illegal  and  oppres- 
sive, and  it  has  never  hesitated  to  carry 
its  attacks  into  the  courts  in  order  to 
fight  out  under  existing  laws  what  it  pro- 
claimed to  be  the  battle  of  the  people.  In 
this  legal  warfare  Hearstism  has  constantly 
employed  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Shearn,  whose 
services  have  long  been  retained  as  Mr. 
Hearst's  legal  adviser  and  who  is  also  one 
of  his  chief  political  factors.  It  would  be 
useless  to  minimize  the  plucky  and  aggressive 
fights  that  the  Hearst  newspapers  have  made 
against  corporate  monopolies  and  kindred 
evils  of  all  sorts.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  motives  that  have  im- 
pelled this  policy.  But  merely  to  disparage  it 
as   "  yellow  journalism "   cannot  alter   the 
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fact  that  it  has  brought  to  the  Hearst  move- 
ment a  ti^cmendous  following  of  working 
men  and  plain  citizens. 

i^f^  Mr.  Hearst  is  the  only  son  of  a 
personal  California  multi-millionaire,  the 
^"'••'''  late  Senator  George  F.  Hearst. 
The  son  began  his  active  career  sometime 
after  he  had  left  Harvard  by  assuming  con- 
trol of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  then 
owned  by  his  father.  He  still  keeps  that 
paper,  which  through  much  of  Its  career  has 
used  its  dominating  power  in  San  Francisco 
and  California  Democratic  politics  In  n(j 
spirit  of  gentleness  or  deference.  Eleven 
years  ago  he  bought  a  somewhat  obscure 
ne^vspaper  in  New  York  and  soon  made  the 
Journal  a  conspicuous  rival  of  Mr.  Pulitzer's 
World.  Subsequently  he  changed  the  name 
of  the  morning  edition  to  the  American,   Six 


yc'.'irs  a;^()  h**  startcii  the  Chicago  American, 
,  Four  years  agr)  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  a  TaiDiiiany  district  in  New  York  City 
and  airain  two  years  ago.  In  19(^4  his  news- 
paper organization  started  a  Presidential 
boom  for  liim,  undoubtedly  for  the  sake  of 
preparing  the  public  mind  for  the  more 
serious  effort  to  secure  the  nomination  in 
i<K)8.  ^'et  with  all  this  tremendous  develop- 
ment of  Hearstism.  Mr.  Hearst  himself  re- 
mained almost  uholly  unknown  to  the 
American  people.  His  career  had  naturally 
intere<;ted  newspaper  men  everywhere,  but 
politicians  had  thought  very  little  of  his  per- 
sonality until  1904.  With  his  newspaper 
properties  on  both  coasts,  nobody  seemed  to 
know  whether  he  lived  in  California  or  in 
\eu  ^'ork,  arul  it  was  as  little  known  until 
recentl)  from  which  State  he  would  enter 
the  national  political  arena.     At  the  very 


power,  even  if  its  titular  chief  were  absent  in 
person  for  a  long  time,— just  as  Stanjlard 
Oil,  for  example,  has  long  been  able  to  dis- 
pense with  the  immediate  personal  control 
of  Mr,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  notwirhstand- 
mg  the*  common  npinion  to  the  contrary; 
Thus  it  is  very  plain  that  Mr,  Hearst  has 
not  come  before  the  American  people  as  a 
candidate  for  high  t)ffice  by  usual  or  familiar 
means.  In  the  present  campaign  he  has 
changed  his  methods  and  has  appeared  con- 
stantly as  a  speaker  before  public  gatherings 
throo^hoot  the  State,  So  brief  an  experience 
on  the  platform  could  not  be  expected  to 
make  an  orator  of  him,  but  it  is  to  be  satd 
that  !ie  has  faced  tiic  public  with  far  greater 
freedom  and  frankness  and  also  with  greater 
effect ivene:>s  than  those  who  thought  they 
knew  him  had  expected.  If  he  shoidd  win, 
lie  would  have  emerged  from  the  movement 
which  his  name  stands  for  as  a  distinct  per- 
sonality and  a  great  political  force.     If  he 
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I  Mr.  IJeflrgt'fl  l^gul  adrlser.V 

time  when  he  was  holding  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  New  York. 
there  was  political  gossip  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  seek  a  l?nitcd  States  Senatorshtp 
from  California.  He  had  never  been  known 
to  make  a  speech,  had  never  frequented  con- 
ventions or  other  gatherings  of  politicians, 
and  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  mystery  who 
might  perchance  be  taking  a  leisurely  voyage 
up  the  Nile,  while  the  able  Cari^alho  was 
running  his  newspaper  properties  at  the  busi- 
ness end,  the  astute  and  cynical  Brisbane 
playing  times  daily  upon  the  instrument  of 
public  opiiuon*  and  the  pugnacious  Shearn 
pushing  old  suits  and  starting  new  ones  in 
the  law  courts  against  trusts  and  monopolies 
from  week  to  week* 

^/^         It    is    to    be    remembered    that 
Potent       Hearst  ism  has  not  onlv  a  chain 
^  of     powerful     newspapers     abl}' 

manned  to  carry  on  its  propaganda,  but  has 
behind  it  the  colossal  fortune  left  by  the 
father  of  the  prophet  of  this  new  dispensa- 
tion. Hcarstism>  in  short,  has  been  devel- 
oped into  a  great  organization  pur  into  cor- 
pnrate  form»  taking  advantage  for  its  own 
purpose*  of  all  those  opportunities  afforded 
by  American  corporation  law  which  Hearst - 
ism  so  constantly  and  so  bitterly  denounces, 
and  organised  in  such  a  way  that  it  could 
proceed    upon   its  career  of  influence   and 
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should  be  soundly  defeated  m  this  election, 
Hearstism  would  still  remain  a  strong  and 
potent  "  going  concern  "  in  journalism  and 
American  public  life;  but  William  R. 
Hearst  himself  as  a  political  personality  and 
a  possible  holder  of  high  governmental  posi- 
tion, would  have  fallen  again  below  the  hori- 
zon line,  there  to  remain. 


Complex 

Politics  in 

.   Meuf  York. 


Meanwhile  his  practical  political 
problems  have  been  extremely 
difficult,  and  it  has  taxed  the  in- 
genuity of  his  political  manager,  Mr.  Max 
Ihmsen,  and  the  rest  of  the  inner  circle,  to 
fix  up  the  bargains  and  compromises  neces- 
sar>'  to  hold  together  the  Independence 
League,  the  Tammany  organization  headed 
by  Mr.  Murphy,  and  various  other  clamor- 


MR.  WILUAM   J.   CONNERS. 

(D«mocntlc  State  Chalnnan.) 

ing  groups  and  dements.  The  Independence 
League  had  taken  a  rich  and  public-spirited 
young  lawyer,  Mr.  Lewis  Stuyvesant  Chan- 
Icr,  as  Its  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor, 
and  the  Democratic  convention  at  Buffalo 
accepted  Mr.  Chanler  for  the  same  position. 
But  as  respects  other  offices,  the  tickets  were 
hot  identical ;  and  when  it  came  to  arranging 
slates  in  New  York  City  for  the  Legislature 
and  other  positions,  particularly  the  judge- 
ships, the  contest  between  Tammany  and  the 
Independence  League  was  a  very  difficult 


MK.    MAX    IHMSEN. 

(Mr.  llearMt'H  political  manager.) 

one  to  adjust.  The  Democratic  State  chair- 
man this  year  is  a  remarkable  .character  in 
Buffalo  known  locally  as  **  Fingy "  Con- 
ner*, who  has.  come  up  from  a  position  on  the 
Buffalo  wharves  (where  he  managed  labor- 
ers employed  in  loading  and  unloading  ves- 
sels) to  the  proprietorship  of  a  daily  news- 
paper and  to  a  position  of  power  as  a  local 
Democratic  boss.  Mr.  Conners  of  Buffalo, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  Mr. 
Ihmsen  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hearst,  have  had 
no  easy  time  in  parceling  out  the  places,  and 
their  trafficking  has  made  scandal. 

The  Question  ^^^  ^^^^^^  Legislature,  in  view 
of  of  the  great  growth  of  business 

//  ges  ps.  1^^  ^^^  1^^^,  courts,  Created  a  num- 
ber of  new  judgeships  for  the  metropolitan 
end  of  the  State,  and  Tammany,  with  the 
Independence  League,  finally  agreed  upon 
a  judicial  slate  on  a  basis  of  division  of 
places  between  the  adherents  of  the  two  el- 
ements. Of  the  ten  judiciary  positions  to 
be  filled,  the  compromise  arrangement  gave 
Murphy  six  and  Hearst  four.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  Hearst  four  are  at  least 
detidedly  preferable  to  the  Tammany  six. 
One  of  the  four  is  Mr.  John  Ford.  He  is 
a  Cornell  Universit}-  man  who  came  to  New 
York  to  practise  law  a  number  of  years  ago 
and  became  a  Republican  member  of  the 
State  Senate.  He  is  the  man  who  was  the  au- 
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v.rr.f.     .r    -/.i;    Tii::rr.;ir.y  jciections    it 
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N>-v  York  especially 
i  -Hr.*:::  lirteJ  above  all 
ir.'i  x.[  '>u:*pidon  ot  po- 


.  ■  .i.  ::r*:r.!  :r  4 -Ts.^r-^^fnce.  It  has  been 
.-"-.r'ar  r.  :i.  s  rii:  in.i  .j^jne  for  judi- 
.  i."  :ar.  i^iiT-rj  >.  Ne'-v  ^'orlc  ru  buy  their 
r.  ,rr.  r:5."." ">.  p-t*.  r.j  rr.any  rhimsanils  of  dol- 
!;-r-  :  -  :-«Tr.  .r.  ier  ^:-^  of  campaign  con- 
•r.- -."'-.r:'.  K. -n  Ln.ier  rhis  system  some 
;  ..ii^  rr.e  i'^vclf.pe.i  on  the  bench  into 
ab>.  j.-^f  ;1  ar.i  generally  honest  dispensers 
of  ;'>r^p.  But  the  best  of  such  men  arc 
usual:;,  weak  at  =/»me  point,  and  are  not  to 
be  tru^te<i  ah^jlutely  under  all  circumstances. 
'I 'he  leading?  members  of  the  bar  have 
come  to  feel  this  condition  keenly,  and  are 
tr>-in^  to  lift  the  bench  to  a  high  level  and 
make  IcKral  and  State  judgeships  as  honor- 
able as  the  federal  judiciar>-.  And  so  it  hap- 
pened this  year  that  a  large  number  of  lead- 
ing lawyers  of  New  ^'ork,  well  in  advance 
of  the  holding  of  political  conventions,  de- 
siring to  rescue  the  new  judgeships  from  the 
grasp  of  ptjlitical  spoilsmen,  had  selected 
with  great  care  a  judicial  ticket  of  their  own 
known  as  the  "Judiciary  Nominators"  ticket. 
The  Republicans  were  so  wise  and  public- 
spirited  in  the  end  as  to  accept  this  ticket 
as  their  own,  with  a  change  of  one  name  in 
favor  of  a  popular  judge  already  sitting  on 
the  bench. 


The  selection  of  Charles  E. 
Hughes  as  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  governor  by  the  con- 
\ention  at  Saratoga  was  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion wlion  it  became  evident  that  the  Deni- 
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Hvjtt.ilo.  was  sure  to  nominate  Mr.  Hearst. 
!;  w.is  mvrssary  for  the  Republicans  to  find 
.»  v.ww  who  v«^'.:id  pt^l!  the  full  party  strength 
.i'v:  ,;:  :''\c  s,r.r.e  time  have  the  enthusiastic 
^;.p;\v:  x^:  :"".o  Iruiopendents  and  of  those 
P»*-.v,v:.i>  w  ^'.^^  wo;:-vi  not  under  any  cir- 
.-.  .v^:.;:v\^  <\.:\vr:  Mr.  Hearst.  The  one 
*• ;  •  ;x.;.;>.o  w '--.^  r::er  these  conditions 
>.••/.:.•.    A  .>  M  • .  H  u ches.     The  con ven- 

•  -.*  •>  .V  •:■/".>,;  ^\  a  ».vmb: nation  of  the 

X  .'N'  \- N      •    vV-.r-rrr    Higinns   and   the 

,  • .  >     '    ■;"  rs  .•  r  - :   R .v*seve'  r.     Governor 

v.  .:*  *^    '  '^     "  i  ri.^:r!:^r.  to  decline  to  be 

..  ....    ...    -^vc-.!r.ir!on  without  loss 

.'  \>   ^v   i.-,-  ^l:.  H-irhes  \iis  dulv  nooi- 
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MR.     HUGHES    IN     THE    CAMPAIGN. 


inated  by  acclamation.  We  publish  else- 
where in  this  number  a  character  sketch  of 
Mr.  Hughes  by  Mr.  Ervin  Ward  man,  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  Press.  There  will 
also  be  found  on  page  598  an  extended  sum- 
mary' of  a  number  of  interesting  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  various  periodicals 
upon  the  character  and  career  of  Mr 
Hearst.  Mr.  Hughes  has  proved  to  be  a 
strong  and  successful  campaigner,  and  if  he 
should  be  defeated,  no  one  could  say  that 
he  had  failed  to  make  a  splendid  fight,  nor 
would  it  be  possible  to  say  that  any  other 
Republican  in  the  State  could  have  done 
better  than  he. 

jf^^  A  few  days  after  this  magazine 
Campaian  makes  its  appearance  the  result 
of  this  remarkable  State  cam- 
paign will  be  known  to  all  bur  readers.  It 
would  be  wholly  useless  to  attempt  here  to 
make  any  predictions  or  forecasts.  The 
people  who  bet  upon  elections  have  been 
willing  to  offer  2  to  I  in  favor  of  Hughes. 
The  number  of  well-known  Democrats 
throughout  the  State  who  are  openly  oppos- 
ing Hearst  and  advocating  the  election  of 
Mr.  Hughes  is  very  large.  To  what  extent 
this  Democratic  defection  may  be  ofibet  by 


a  movement  of  Republican  workingmen  in 
the  other  direction,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  out. 
The  betting  odds  in  favor  of  Hughes  seem 
justified  in  the  opinion  of  sagacious  political 
observers.  If  he  should  be  elected,  as  ap- 
pears fairly  probable,  Mr.  Hughes  would 
probably  make  a  very  remarkable  governor. 
He  has  a  great  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
the  affairs  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He 
has  a  rare  talent  for  the  kind  of  business 
that  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth 
must  supervise.  What  future  political  pre- 
ferment might  follow  Ms  successful  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  his  State  office  is 
scarcely  in  anybody's  mind.  People  are 
thinking  of  Mr.  Hughes  as  a  great  pros- 
pective governor.  They  are  thinking  of  Mr. 
Hearst,  not  at  all  as  a  governor  of  New 
York,  but  as  a  man  climbing  to  national 
pow^r.  Thousands  of  people  have  been 
saying  to  one  another  that  if  Hearst  should 
win  decisively,  he  would  be  the  next  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  that 
the  Republicans  and  conservative  Democrats 
of  the  country  would  compel  Mr.  Roosevelt 
to  run  for  another  term.  Nobody  can  kc?p 
people  from  this  sort  of  talk  in  a  free  coun- 
try like  ours.  Everybody,  on  the  other  hand, 
who   knows   Mr,   Roosevelt's   hon^ty   fnd 
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singleness  of  purpose,  is  well  aware  that  he 
has  been  absolutely  sincere  in  saying  that  he 
would  not  be  a  candidate.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  time  for  the  business  of  candidate- 
making  in  the  coming  eighteen  months,  and 
on  the  Republican  side  there  seems  no  dearth 
of  fairly  available  material. 


Mne 


In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  an 
i^iaitd  Independence  League  similar  to 
PoiMca.      ^^^^  ^^  j^Tg^^.  York  was  organized 

some  time  ago,  and  nominated  for  governor 
the  Hon.  John  B.  Moran,  who  one  year  ago 
was  the  successful  Democratic  candidate  for 
prosecuting*  attorney  in  the  cit>-  of  Boston. 
Early  in  October  the  DenuKrats  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  a  rather  tumultuous  convention, 
nominated  Mr.  Moran  as  their  own  candi- 
date for  the  governorship,  just  as  the  New 
York  Democrats  had  accepted  the  nominee 
of  the  Independence  League  in  their  State. 
As  Mr.  Moran  had  already  been  named  by 
the  Prohibitionists,  he  will  be  voted  for  by 
three  distinct  parties.  An  endorsement  of 
Mr.  Hearst's  candidac>'  caused  a  clash  in 
the  Massachusetts  convention,  but  the  refer- 
ence was  retained  in  the  platform  bv  a  close 
vote.  Complimentary'  references  to  William 
Jennincs  Br\nn  were  also  incorporated  in 
the  platform,  which  demanded  "  the  public 


ownership  and  operation  of  public  utilities  in 
nation,  State,  and  citj'."  The  convention 
was  dominated  by  Mr,  George  Fred  Wil- 
liams, who  for  years  has  represented  the  so- 
called  radical  element  in  the  Massachusetts 
Democracy.  The  Republicans  of  Massachu- 
setts have  renominated  Governor  Curtis 
Guild,  Jr.,  whose  administration  of  State 
affairs  seems  to  have  given  general  satisfac- 
tion. The  only  other  New  England  State 
in  which  this  year's  campaign  is  arousing 
much  interest  is  Rhode  Island,  where  Majror 
James  H.  Higgins,  of  Pawtucket,  has  re- 
ceived the  Democratic  nomination  for  die 
governorship,  and  the  Republicans  have  re-' 
nominated  Governor  Utter.  The  main  lig)it 
of  the  campaign,  however,  is  over  the  election 
of  members  of  the  State  Legislature,  who  wfll 
have  the  choosing  of  a  United  States  Senator 
to  succeed  the  Hon.  George  P.  Wetmore. 
A  large  and  influential  group  of  Independent 
Republicans  have  united  with  Democrats  in 
supporting  the  candidacy  of  Col.  Robert  H. 
I.  Goddard,  who  was  nominated  at  a  pn- 
mary  convention, —  the  first  in  the  histor>-  of 
the  State, —  as  an  in^lependcnt  candidate  for 
the  Senate.  Colonel  Goddard  is  a  Republi- 
can who  has  held  office  in  Rhode  Island  but 
who  now  denounces  the  present  management 
of  his  pdrty.  His  platform  is:  "  Smash  the 
State  machine  and  revise  the  tariff." 

p...ayiva.ia   I"  spite  of  thc  fact  that  Con- 
11  gressional  elections  are  pendmg 

and  that  national  orators  like 
Senator  Beveridge  and  Speaker  Cannon  have 
been  expounding  Roose\'eltism  and  Republi- 
canism before  great  audiences  in  various  parts 
of  the  countr}-,  it  is  evident  that  party  lines 
are  almost  undiscoverable  this  year,  and  that 
State  issues  in  other  States  as  well  as  in  New 
York  are  foremost  in  the  public  mind.  Thu> 
the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has  a 
normal  Republican  majorit>'  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  votes,  bids  fair  this  year,  according 
to  all  accounts,  to  give  a  majority  almost  as 
large  as  that  to  the  fusion  candidate  of  the 
opposition.  It  is  not  that  anything  in  par- 
ticular is  urged  against  thc  very  reputable 
Republican  candidate  for  governor,  Mr. 
Stuart,  of  Philadelphia ;  but  the  Lincoln  Re- 
publican movement,  whose  ticket  is  this  ytUT 
endorsed  by  the  Democrats,  is  determined 
to  defeat  the  machine  Republican  organiza- 
tion, of  which  Senator  Penrose  is  now  thc 
head  in  succession  to  the  late  Senator  Quav. 
Much  admirable  legislation  has  recently 
been  enacted  in  Pennsylvania,  and  this  was 
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VIEW    OF   THE    NEW    lAPITOL    BUILDINC.    AT    HARRlSIirRG,     PENNSYLVANIA. 


TPviVwcil  ver\'  effectively  by  President  Roose- 
velt in  his  speech  on  October  4,  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  State  House  at  Harrisburji;. 
'I'he  President,  by  the  way,  improved  the  oc- 
casion to  insist  stronjify  upon  his  views  re- 
jxarding  the  re^^lation  of  railroads  and  the 
control  of  great  fortunes,  and  his  address  as 
a  whole  was  a  mature  and  notable  deliver- 


WiLLiAM  Pbhk  ;  ••  Well.  well,  a  gold  brick." 
From  tliePrvw  (Pblladelphla). 


ance,  marking  the  President's  steady  advance 
in  the  noble  art  of  oratory. 

The  New  t^^^iously  enouph,  the  fine  build- 
state  House  ing  which  was  the  occasion  of 
this  enthusiastic  reception  to 
President  Roosevelt  has  turned  out  to  be  the 
most  sensational  issue  in  the  campaign. 
Pennsylvania  and  the  country  had  great 
warning  in  the  construction  of  the  Philadel- 
phia City  Hall,  which  probably  cost  more 
by  many  millions  than  any  other  building 
ever  constructed  in  the  histor>'  of  the  world, 
— all  through  shameless  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion. It  was  announced  that  the  new  State 
House  at  Harrisburg  w-as  to  be  a  model  of 
economy  and  honesty.  The  Legislature  voted 
that  it  was  to  be  constructed  within  $4,000,- 
000  by  a  building  commission.  Subsequently 
It  was  announced  with  much  eclat  that  the 
commission  had"  saved  10  per  cent,  of  this 
amount  and  had  constructed  the  building 
for  $3.6oo.(XX>.  This  sum,  it  appears,  in- 
cluded statuary  and  mural  paintings  by  fa- 
mous artists.  It  turns  out,  however,  that  it 
did  not  include  the  furnishings  of  the  build- 
ing, and  that  the  total  expense  to  date  has 
been  about  $1^^000,000,  of  which  $2,DOO,-' 
000  is  charged  to  the  single  item  of  chande- 
liers. It  is  not  for  us  at  this  juncture  to  ex- 
press an  opinion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
facts  are  not  so  bad  as  the  new  Democratic 
State  Treasurer,  Mr.  Berr>',  has  officially  de- 
clared that  they  are.  But  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  ^jMt 
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PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT   AT    HARRISBURC. 

aroused,  and  that  they  hold  the  Republican 
party  responsible  for  the  expenditures  of  the 
building  commission. 

statuary  ^^  ^^  ^  ^ad  and  depressing  fact 
Versus  that  while  $2,000,000  should 
Chandeliers,  j^^^^^  ^^^^  squandered  for  chande- 
liers, the  greatest  series  of  statuary  groups 
ever  produced  by  an  American  sculptor  is 
costing  so  little  that  the  artist  who  is  giving 
the  best  years  of  his  life  to  produce  them  is  in 
danger  of  being  impoverished  through  the 
inadequacy  of  his  compensation.  It  happens 
that  George  Grey  Barnard  agreed  to  furnish 
the  statuary-  for  the  Pennsylvania  capitol  at 
a  fixed  price,  and  determined  to  give  this 
work  the  best  efforts  of  his  genius  and  indus- 
try. He  is  a  great  sculptor  and  a  hopelessly 
bad  business  man,  and  he  took  the  contract 
at  far  too  small  a  price.  If  the  building 
commission  had  been  as  expert  in  driving  a 
bargain  with  chandelier  makers  as  with  this 
sculptor  of  enthusiasm  and  genius,  there 
would  probably  have  been  no  scandal  in 
Pennsylvania  over  the  expenditure  of 
$9,000,000  in  furnishing  a  building  that  had 
cost  $3,600,000.  Meanw^hile,  reform  poli- 
tics in  Philadelphia  has  fallen  into  a  sad 
tangle,  and  "  honest  John  "  Weaver, —  the 
reform  mayor  who  had  been  so  fully  relied 
upon  to  reg^erate  the  dty* —  is  regarded  as 
a  woful  baickslider,.  When  the  smoke  of  this 


campaign  that  now  approaches  its  end  has 
cleared  away,  it  will  be  interesting  to  tr>'  to 
find  out  what  has  happened  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Philadelphia,  and  the  reasons  why.  It 
is  always  hard  to  answer  the  question  why 
a  State  so  excellent  in  most  respects  should 
be  so  bad  in  its  political  life. 

Georgia  and    ^"   Georgia,   as   in   most   of   the 
the  Race     Southern    States,    there    is    onlv 

Question.       ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^   ^^^  ^^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

is  the  preliminary  one  in  primary^  elections  or 
conventions.  Mr.  Hoke  Smith's  sweeping 
V  ictory  in  the  Georgia  primaries  was  followed 
by  his  unopposed  election  as  governor  on 
(X'tober  3, —  Georgia  being  one  of  the  few 
States  that  has  an  October  as  well  as  a 
November  election  day.  This  election  went 
as  a  matter  of  course.  But  Georgia  has  fur- 
nished other  news  of  a  startling  and  disturb- 
ing kind  within  the  past  few  weeks.  On 
the  22J  and  23d  of  September  anti-negro 
riots  broke  out  in  Atlanta,  resulting  in  the 
death  of  twelve  or  more  negroes  and  the  in- 
jury of  a  great  many.  There  had  been  an 
unusual  number  of  reports  of  attacks  upon 
white  women  and  girls  by  brutal  and  crimi- 
nal negroes  in  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta  during 
the  previous  days  and  weeks.  Ever>^  report 
of  tliis  kind  had  been  flaunted  with  great 
headlines  in  a  sensational  afternoon  nenv 
paper  of  Atlanta,  as  if  to  arouse  the  less 
orderly  and  thoughtful  element  of  the  white 
population  not  merely  to  the  lynching  of 
offenders  but  to  an  attack  upon  innocent  and 
law-abiding  colored  people.  For  a  time  the 
riot  ^\as  furious  and  negroes  were  indiscrimi- 
nately assailed >  It  would  seem  that  most  of 
those  who  were  killed  were  absolutely  inno- 
cent of  any  offense  whgitsocver.  Their  crime 
consisted  merely  in  belonging  to  the  negro 
race.  It  would  be  the  height  of  silliness  for 
criticism  to  take  on  a  geographical  character. 
White  people  in  the  North  are  no  more  con- 
siderate of  people  against  whom  they  ma? 
have  a  grievance  or  a  prejudice  than  arc 
white  people  in  the  South.  The  problem  of 
adjusting  the  relations  of  two  races  so  toCal- 
ly  different  as  the  white  race  and  the  negro 
race  where  they  have  to  live  together  in  the 
same  communities  is  difficult  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  becomes  increasingly  so 
where  the  inferior  race  is  present  in  lirgT 
numbers  and  where  many  of  its  members  are 
ill-disciplined,  idle,  and  of  criminal  instincts. 
Yet.  while  Southern  people  know  all  phasts 
of  this  problem  better  than  Northern  people 
can  know  it,  it  remains  true  that  Northem 
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opinion    is   not   to   be   dismissed   as   worth- 
less,    Xhe  subject  is  national,  not  local. 

RemBdiM  ^irst,  then,  there  can  be  no  im- 
for  mediate  or  wholesale  remedy  for 
Ract  yroubies,  ^y^^  race  troubles.  Improve- 
ment must  come  through  a  great  many  chan- 
nels, and  there  must  be  patience  and  for- 
bearance. The  best  elements  of  both  races 
must  do  everything  in  their  power  to  restrain 
bad  men,  whether  black  or  white.  Even 
though  involving  greatly  increased  expendi- 
ture, there  must  be  more  complete  police  sur- 
veillance, rural  as  well  as  urban.  Vagrancy 
lau^  must  be  enforced  with  the  utmost  sever- 
ity. Idlers  of  both  races  must  be  made  to  give 
an  accountof  themselves,  and  where  the  worth- 
less and  vicious  are  punished,  the  industrious 
and  decent  must  be  recognized  and  rewarded. 
Mobs,  riots,  and  lynch  law,  whatever  the 
provocation,  remedy  no  evils  and  only  make 
a  bad  situation  worse.  The  penal  systems  of 
the  Southern  States  must  be  greatly  im- 
proved. Temporary  servitude  of  vicious  ne- 
groes in  chain  gangs  under  the  Southern  sys- 
tem only  makes  these  men  the  more  danger- 
ous when  turned  loose  again.  If  they  arc  a 
menace  to  society,  they  should  be  kept  under 
restraint.  If  there  is  a  chance  to  make  decent 
and  law-abiding  men  out  of  them,  it  should 
he  carefully  provided  that  their  serving 
shorter  or  longer  terms  for  police  offenses  or 
for  crimes  should  make  for  their  reformation 
rather  than  for  their  hopeless  debasement. 
Futhermore,  it  must  be  better  understood  in 
the  South  that  educated  negroes  are  not  the 
dangerous  ones,  but  quite  the  contrary.  If  it 
hurts  the  negro  to  be  educated  there  must 
be  something  wrong  with  the  school.  The 
purpose  of  negro  education  should  be  to  train 
decent  and  industrious  workers.  For  the  ex- 
ceptional few  it  IS  permissible  that  there 
should  be  collegiate  and  professional  educa- 
tion. Without  apology  and  with  entire 
frankness,  we  again  commend  to  our  readers 
the  article  by  the  editor  of  this  magazine  en- 
titled "What  Hampton  Means  by  Educa- 
tion." It  appeared  in  the  September  num- 
ber. Hampton  is  training  teachers  to  go  out 
into  the  negro  schools  and  communities  to 
preach  self-control,  good  conduct,  and  the 
need  and  worth  of  labor.  There  cannot  be 
too  much  negro  education  in  the  South  if  it 
is  the  right  sort.  Through  all  the  Southern 
States  the  people  are  taxing  themselves  to 
maintain  two  school  systems,  the  one  for 
whites  and  the  odicr  for  blacks.  Having 
committed  themselves  to  thb  policy,  they  will 


show  their  faith  in  it  by  giving  it  a  fair  trial. 
Every  negro  school  should  be  made  the  cen- 
ter of  wholesome  influence.  It  matters  very 
little,  comparatively,  what  "  book-learning  " 
children, —  whether  white  or  black,  —  get  in 
school.  The  really  important  thing  is  that 
they  get  the  right  habits  of  thought  and  life 
and  the  right  attitude  toward  the  human 
society  in  which  they  arc  placed. 

There  is  Generally  speaking  those  high  in 
ffeai        authority  in  the  Southern  States 

rogress.  »  ^^^  trying  their  best  to  keep 
order.  Negro  agitators  in  the  North  are 
doing  their  race  no  good  when  they  adopt 
resolutions  calling  for  the  emergence  of  "  a 
new  Garrison,  or  Sumner,  or  Lincoln." 
Nothing  is  easier  than  making  phrases,  air- 
ing grievances,  and  adopting  resolutions. 
The  nei^roes  have  their  troubles,  but  they  are 
doing  remarkably  well  in  this  countr>\  They 
are  better  off  than  most  labor  elements  in 
^any  country/  whatsoever,  and  far  better  off 
than  any  inferior  race  elsewhere.  Human 
society  in  our  day  and  generation  is  in  a  con- 
dition of  ferment  and  struggle  in  almost 
every  land.  Yet  through  all  fhe.  dust  of 
conflict  and  strife,  a  keen  observer  can  be- 
hold real  and  steady  progress.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  pessimism  regarding  the  race 
question  in  the  South  should  witjiin  the  past 
year  have  become  so  widespread  and  pro- 
found. The  existence  of  the  two  races  in 
great  numbers  side  by  side,  however  unfor- 
tunate, is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  changed  for 
generations  yet  to  come.  Brave  and  wise 
men,  therefore,  will  face  the  problems  that 
grow  out  of  such  a  situation  and  try  to  solve 
them.  Whatever  makes  for  good  order, 
prosperous  industr>%  decent  conduct,  and  dif- 
fused intelligence,  must  in  its  measure  lessen 
the  diflBculties. 

Hearsthm  ^^^  ^^^^'  Eastern  readers  who 
in  have  been  interested  in  Mr. 
Hearst's  candidac>'  for  the.  gov- 
ernorship of  New  York  are  aware  that  at  the 
ver>'  same  moment  he  has  been  playing  an 
active  part  in  the  politics  of  California.  He 
has  an  "  Independence  League  "  in  that  State 
just  as  he  has  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Hearst  figures  in  California  politics 
through  his  continued  ownership  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  This  paper  is  oppos- 
ing the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  gov- 
ernorship this  year,  and  is  supporting  its 
own  independent  ticket.  The  Democratic 
candidate  is.  Theodore  A.  Bell,  while  Mr. 
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Hearst's  candidate  Is  District  Attorney  Lang- 
don  of  San  Francisco.  The  Republican  can- 
didate is  Congressman  Gillett,  against  whom 
the  chief  argument  urged  is  that  he  was  sup- 
ported for  the  nomination  by  Mr.  Herrin, 
who  is  spoken  of  as  at  once  the  boss  of  R^ 
pubh'can  machine  politics  in  the  State  and  the 
poh'tical  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
way system.  It  is  charged  by  the  California 
Democrats  that  Hearst  is  using  his  League  to 
call  off  enough  Democratic  votes  to  secure 
the  election  of  the  Republican  ticket.  An- 
other theory  is  that  the  Examiner  wishes  to 
get  the  full  control  of  the  Democratic  ma- 
chinery of  the  State,  and  is  now  trying  to 
show  its  power  by  defeating  a  candidate  and 
an  organization  that  have  openly  repudiated 
Hearst.  And  this,  according  to  the  Califor- 
nia papers,  bears  upon  Mr.  Hearst's  candi- 
dacy for  the  Democratic  nomination  in  1908. 

Mixed  Poutica  ^^l^^ado    is    the    one    important 
in  State    in    the   country   in    which 

women  have  the  full  political 
franchise.  Four  women  are  now  running 
for  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion on  as  many  rival  tickets.  In  no  other 
State,  perhaps,  is  political  life  so  turbulent, 
and  nowhere  else  are  charges  of  fraud  so 
constantly  and  freely  made.  This,  of  course, 
IS  not  because  women  vote,  but  because  of  a 


PRESIDENT  HENRY  A.   BUCHTEL. 
(Republican  candidate  In  Colorado.) 


JUDGE  BEN     B.   LINDSEY.  OF  DENVER. 

variety  of  conditions  for  which  remedies  will 
gradually  be  found.  As  our  readers  have  al- 
ready been  informed,  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  governor  is  President  Buchtel,  of 
Denver  Universit>',  who  is  a  Methodist 
clergyman  and  was  formerly  a  foreign  mis- 
sionary. A  number  of  men  had  declined  the 
nomination  before  Buchtel  accepted  it.  It  is 
freely  charged  that  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion is  dominated  by  the  street  railwa.vs  of 
Denver,  (it  the  head  of  which  is  the  man 
whose  father  founded  Denver  University  and 
who  is  himself  one  of  its  chief  donors.  The 
Democratic  candidate  is  ex-Governor  Alva 
Adams,  who  is  said  to  have  been  forced  to 
take  the  nomination  by  the  supporters  of 
Senator  Patterson,  who  feared  that  other- 
wise Adams  would  be  a  candidate  for  Pat- 
terson's place  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
The  most  interesting  candidacy  is  that  of 
Judge  Lindsey,  who  is  running  as  an  inde- 
pendent Democrat  and  who  is  known  locally 
as  the  "  kid's  judge,"  while  known  through- 
out the  world  as  an  authority  upon  the  treat- 
ment of  juvenile  delinquency.  The  fourth 
ticket  is  socialistic  and  is  headed  by  William 
D.  Haywood,  sccretarj*  of  the  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners,  who  is  confined  in  the 
Idaho  State  Penitentiary  on   the  chargie  of 
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having  murdered  an  ex-govcrnor  of  that 
State.  He  was  in  detention  at  the  time  of 
his  nomination.  There  is  rankh'ng  and  deep 
dissension  among  the  leaders  of  both  the  reg- 
ular parties,  and  all  sorts  of  personal  and 
local  complications  enter  into  the  contest. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  readers  far 
remote  from  Colorado  can  follow  so  mixed 
a  sitttMoh,  yet  we  state  the  bare  facts  as  il- 
lustrating the  strange  sort  of  hurly-burly 
into  which  American  political  life  seems  to 
have  tumbled  this  year,  with  the  growth  of 
independence,  the  weakening  of  machine  con- 
trol, and  the  loss  of  faith  in  old  party  names 
and  traditions* 

Tkw  Br^mi  '^**  ^^^^  ^  "  boom  "  in  real  es- 
awi  fa  tate  has  not  been  confined  to  any 
ffMifjtete.  ^^^  locality.  Indeed,  experi- 
enced observers  agree-  that  the  country  has 
not  known  for  a  generation  an  upward  move- 
ment in  land  values  so  general  as  this.  From 
the  Central  Atlantic  States,  across  the  Mid- 
dle West,  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  regions 
of  the  South  and  Southwest  that  never  before 
knew  this  form  of  activity  an  era  of  high 
prices  has  begun  and  in  many  places  is  well 
advanced.  In  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York  City,  especially  on  Long  Island,  there 
has  been  within  a  few  months  a  doubling 
and  trebling  of  prices  for  unimproved  lands. 
The  New  York  savings  banks  were  drained, 
during  the  summer,  for  the  purchase  of  sub- 
urban and  country  property,  on  this  rising 
market,  many  of  the  buyers  being  people  in 
moderate  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand, 
farmers  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  from 
the  city  suddenly  awoke  to  find  their  stony 
and  unproductive  fields  in  unexpected  de- 
mand, for  the  rich  city  dweller  had  seen  in 
them  the  possibilities  of  scenically  attractive 
country  estates.  Thus  in  many  instances  a 
lifetime  of  toil  was  at  last  rewarded  by  what 
seemed  to  the  recipient  a  fortune  of  un- 
dreamed-of proportions.  But  quite  apart 
from  these  exceptional  cases,  we  know  that 
farm  values,  as  such,  have  steadily  risen  dur- 
ing the  past  five  or  six  years  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  best  evidence  of 
this  is  in  the  document  just  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
w^hich  tabulates  reports  received  from  45,cxx> 
correspondents.  These  show  that  in  the 
5'ears  1 901 -'05  the  value  of  American  farms 
increased  33.5  per  cent.  Of  this  total  in- 
crease of  about  $7,000,000,000,  more  than 
half  is  credited  to  the  North  Central  States, 
but  the  percentage  of  gain  for  cotton  lands 


was  greater  than  for  any  others, —  48.2  per 
cent.  These  are  significant  figures.  We  are 
compelled  to  believe  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  this  vast  increment  to  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  American  farm  lands  was  legitimate 
and  normal. 


The 


The  success  of  the  United  States 
Quieting  in  quicting  the  rebellion  in  Cuba 
has  been  justly  praised  the  world 
over.  The  situation  was  a  very  trying  and 
complicated  one,  but  Secretary  Taft  and  Mr. 
Hacon  inspired  confidence  and  secured 
prompt  results.  To  what  extent  that  insur- 
rection was  inspired  by  interests  that  desired 
to  precipitate  American  interference  and 
bring  about  annexation  it  will  be  somewhat 
difficult  to  ascertain.  Larger  bodies  of  men 
than  had  at  first  been  supposed  were  under 
anns.  President  Palma  on  one  hand  had 
clamored  for  American  intervention,  seem- 
ingly expecting  that  it  would  protect  and  de- 
fend his  administration.  The  insurgent  lead- 
ers, on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  be  heartily 
anxious  for  Uncle  Sam  to  appear  on  the 
scene.  Both  sides  stated  their  case  fully, 
and  th(.'  Palma  administration  stepped  down 
and  out  when  it  appeared  that  the  United 
States  was  disposed  to  go  behind  the  returns 
in  the  last  election.  Mr.  Taft's  immediate 
assumption  of  the  governorship  was  inevita- 
ble. Under  the  Cuban  constitution  the 
United  States  of  necessity  becomes  the  gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  in  case  of  a  failure  on 
Cuba's  part  to  govern  herself.  Elsewhere 
we  publish  a  character  sketch  of  Mr.  Ma- 
goon,  who  has  been  sent  to  Cuba  to  succeed 
Secretary  Taft  and  carry  on  the  government. 


The 


In  due  time  there  will  be  new 
American     elections  for  the  Cuban  Congress 

and  other  positions,  but  the 
United  States  will  keep  a  firm  hand  upon  the 
helm  until  the  Cuban  republic  is  in  good 
running  order  again.  Judge  Magoon  had 
been  effective  as  governor  of  the  Canal  Zone 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  was  about  to 
proceed  to  the  Philippines  as  vice-governor 
when  it  was  decided  at  Washington  that  he 
was  the  best  man  to  send  to  Havana.  But 
for  our  prompt  and  fortunate  intervention, 
Cuba  would  probably  have  been  launched 
upon  a  long  period  of  devastating  and  par- 
alyzing civil  strife.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
under  our  firm  but  kindly  tutelage  this  island 
republic  ma\'  learn  how  to  break  herself  of 
the  insurrectionary  habit.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely fortunate  if  the  small  republics  of 
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Central  America  would  enter  into  a  con- 
federation with  the  new  republic  of  Panama 
and  put  themselves  under  the  protection  and 
contingent  oversijijht  of  the  United  States  on 
the  plan  of  Cuba  and  Panama.  With  such 
a  guarantee  of  peace  and  order  they  would 
develop  a  remarkable  prosperitj^  and  be  pre- 
pared for  the  still  more  important  place  that 
would  await  them  upon  the  completion  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  Secretar>*  Taft  returned 
to  Washington  on  the  loth,  bringing  with 
him  ver>  optimistic  reports  as  to  the  situa- 
tion in  the  island.  He  was  confident  that 
fighting  had  ceased  and  was  hopeful  that  hos- 
tilities uould  not  be  renewed  when  the 
American  tRX)ps  had  been  withdrawn.  Mr. 
Tatt  could  not  state  definitely  how  long  the 
troops  would  remain  in  Cuba,  but  was  of 
opinion  that  they  would  probably  be  needed 
until  after  the  elections.  The  date  for  the 
elections  has  been  left  to  the  judgment  of 
(loxernor  Mag<x)n  and  will  probably  be-  in 
the  spring  of  IQ07.  A  fair  contest  and  a 
fair  count  for  both  sides  will  be  insured 
by  o\ir  militar\\  who  will  then  probably 
retire.  Mr.  Taft  expresseii  great  amfi- 
dcncr  in  Mr.  Magoon  as  the  right  man  to 
iiirrct  the  affairs  of  Cuba  during  the  present 
crisis. 


The  Canal  to 


It  was  definitely  announced  last 
Be  K7«  ftjT  month  that  bids  would  soon  be  re- 
Cwitraet.  ^j^.^j  j^^  completing  the  Panama 
canal  by  contract.  The  plan  to  be  followed 
is  one  that  closely  associates  the  Government 
with  the  work.  The  successful  contracting 
firm  or  syndicate  will  receive  a  percentage 
upon  the  cost  of  the  canal,  its  reward  to  be 
increased  in  case  of  its  keeping  the  cost  below 
an  estimated  sum  total  and  completing  the 
work  within  a  specified  time  limit.  Secre- 
tar\'  Root's  visit  to  the  canal  on  his  way 
home  frDm  South  America  resulted  in  a  ver>' 
interesting  letter  to  the  President  in  which  he 
summed  up  his  impressions  of  the  present  sit- 
uation. Mr.  Root  is  a  keen  obser\-er  and  is 
never  unduly  optimistic.  It  is  agreeable, 
therefore,  to  have  his  assurances  to  the  effect 
that  the  Government  is  making  great  prog- 
ress under  Engineer  Ste\ens  and  that  sanitanr 
and  other  preliminar>-  conditions  are  now* 
practically  ready  for  a  tremendous  effort  to 
construct  the  canal  with  rapidity-.  It  has 
been  announced  with  some  dcfiniteness  that 
the  President  will  start  on  his  proposed  %nsit 
to  Panama  immediately  after  the  elections  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  work  on  the 
canal.  He  aWII  embark  on  the  LomisumM  on 
or  about  No\-ember  8.  and  will  be  ibsent 
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about  three  weeks,  returning  to  Washington 
in  time  for  the  meeting  of  Congress.  The 
labor  question  on  the  canal  has  assumed  large 
proportions.  Although  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  permit  the  employment 
of  Chinese  coolies,  this  has  been  charged  and 
used  as  an  argument  against  one  of  the  New 
York  gubernatorial  candidates,  who  is  as- 
sumed to  have  President  Roosevelt's  active 
support. 

ig^  We  publish  elsewhere  a  careful 
Boti'9  and  authoritative  account  of  Sec- 
xfit  €fM»M.  j.g^jy  Root's  South-American 
trip  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Dunn 
of  the  Associated  Press.  It  is  probably  true 
that  no  such  series  of  ovations  as  Mr.  Root 
received  in  South  America  has  ever  been 
accorded  to  any  man  in  the  history  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  seems  to  have  been 
like  Dewey  Day  in  New  York  at  every  point 
which  Mr.  Root  visited.  The  Secretary's 
speeches  were  very  tactful  and  made  a  nota- 
ble impression,  as  the  South-American  news- 
papers amply  indicate.  Few  people  in  this 
country  have  more  than  the  slightest  idea  of 
the  progress  that  the  large  cities  of  South 
America  have  made,  and  their  hospitality  to 
Mr.  Root  as  the  ranking  officer  of  the  Amer- 
ican cabinet  was  upon  a  magnificent  scale. 
On  the  one  hand  South-American  republics 
v^ill  be  the  better  disposed  toward  us  by 
reason  of  Mr.  Root's  visit  and  wise  speeches, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  Secretar\'  himself 
will  understand  better  how  to  deal  with  va- 
rious diplomatic  questions  that  are  bound  to 
arise.  For  one  thing  he  has  come  home  even 
more  firmly  convinced  that  he  had  been  right 
in  his  determination  to  develop  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics  at  Washington  into 
something  much  more  effective  than  it  has 
hitherto  been.  We  are  glad,  also,  to  publish 
in  this  number  the  formal  address  made  by 
Mr.  Root  before  the  conference  of  American 
republics  at  Rio  Janeiro,  which  has  never 
been  accurately  presented  in  the  newspapers. 
This  address  is  not  merely  one  of  remarkable 
fitness  and  eloquence,  but  it  interprets  North- 
American  polic)'  to  South  America  in  a  man- 
ner that  has  already  given  great  satisfaction 
and  reassurance  throughout  the  Latin-speak- 
ing republics.  It  may  fairly  be  said  to  take 
rank  as  a  document  of  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  evolution  of  American  policy 
along  the  lines  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  In 
Mr.  Dunn's  article  upon  Mr.  Root's  trip- 
will  be  found  a  valuable  summing  up  of  the 
work  of  the  recent  Pan-American  Confer- 
ence. 


Excellent  ^^^  American  instinctively  feels 
Effect  of  Hia  that,  somefiow,  since  Secretary 
Root's  South-American  tour  the 
people  and  institutions  of  that  vast  southern 
continent  are  nearer  and  more  familiar  to 
him  than  ever  before.  It  is  already  evident 
that  the  daily  press  of  this  country  is  giving 
more  attention  to  Latin- American  news. 
Mr.  Root's  trip  having  succeeded  in  virtually 
allaying  the  baseless  but  ver>'  widely  diffused 
fears  of  American  aggression  upon  our 
neighbors  to  the  South,  the  tone  of  the  Latin- 
American  press  Is  also  freer  and  more  friend- 
ly than  heretofore.  Senor  Enrique  Cortez, 
the  new  minister  from  Colombia  to  the 
United  States,  who  was  sent  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  negotiating  treaties  to  settle  the 
differences  between  Colombia  and  the  United 
States  and  Colombia  and  Panama,  has  ex- 
pressed It  as  his  opinion  that  the  American 
Secretary  of  State's  visit  has  quite  cleared 
the  atmosphere  in  northern  South  America, 
as  well  as  further  to  the  south.  Colombia, 
he  declares,  feels  that  "  the  spirit  of  fairness 
which  characterizes  the  actions  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Root  will  prompt  the 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  disputed  questions 
with  Panama  and  the  United  States."  The 
chief  point  in  the  negotiations  in  which  the 
three  countries  will  be  involved  is  the  extent 
to  which  Panama  ought,  in  equity,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  settlement  of  Colombia's  for- 
eign debt. 

Chfte.  Mexico  ^'hile,   despite  her  cabinet  crisis 
and        early  in  October,  has  been  quite 

Porto  Rico.  ,    .  •  11 

prosperous  and  is  rapidly  recov- 
ering from  the  effect  of  the  earthquake 
at  Valparaiso  in  August.  The  political 
situation  in  Venezuela  has  become  quieter, 
although  there  are  clouds  on  the  horizon 
of  that  countr>^  which  threaten  to  bring 
about  a  revolutionary  storm  in  the  near  fu- 
ture if,  as  report  had  it  in  the  middle  of 
October,  President  Castro  is  really  mortally 
ill.  Our  Mexican  neighbors  are  prosperous. 
The  republic,  however,  appears  to  be  passing 
through  a  period  of  labor  evolution  in  which 
there  is  inevitable  some  friction  between  capi- 
tal and  the  working  classes.  Senor  Casasus, 
Mexican  ambassador  to  Washington,  has  re- 
signed, owing  to  III  health,  but  his  successor 
will  be  a  most  worthy  one  if,  as  is  reported. 
President  Diaz  has  determined  to  appoint 
Senor  Enrique  Creel,  at  present  governor  of 
the  state  of  Chihuahua,  and  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  progressive  business  men  of  the 
republic.     In  our  own  Latin  possession  of 
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Porto  Rico  the  increase  of  exports  to  the 
United  States  from  $5,500,000  in  1901  to 
$19,000,000  in  1906  indicates  that,  in  the 
cjise  of  Porto  Rico,  commerce  has  indeed  fol- 
lowed the  flajj:.  .Our  commercial  relations 
with  Cuna,  which  were  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction hy  the  insurrection,  have  heen  pre- 
ser\ed  by  the  intervention.  The  $i6o,ixx),- 
000  of  American  interests  in  the  Island  were 
safe  from  the  moment  the  first  American 
marines  were  landed  at  Havana. 


How  Interven- 


For    nearly     a    week     Secretary 
ti'on^wa'a     'J\'ift,    with    that    patience,    tact, 
"^^  '  and  persistence  which  have  made 

him  so  etfective  on  other  difficult  occasions, 
listened  to  President  Palma  and  the  members 
of  his  cabinet,  the  principal  Liberal  leaders 
and  the  representatives  of  American  interests 
in  Cuba  in  the  hope  that  peace  might  be 
brought  about  by  some  kind  of  an  agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  government  with  the  in- 
surrectos.  Hie  plan  agreed  to  by  the  in- 
surgent leaders  and  by  some  of  the  Moder- 
ates (the  Palma  part>)  was  that  President 
Palma  shouhl  retain  office  but  that  the  con- 
gress elected  last  year  should  resign ;  that, 
on  January  i,  next,  there  should  be  a  new 
election  and  at  the  same  time  new  electoral 
and  municipal  laws  should  be  enacted, —  the 
election  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
United  States  commissioners,  with  a  positive 
pledge  by  all  parties  to  abide  faithfully  by 
the  result,  l^o  this  plan,  however,  President 
Palma  and  his  associates  would  not  agree. 
On  September  25,  General  Freyre  Andrade, 
speaker  of  the  Cuban  House,  announced  that 
President  Palma,  Vice-President  Capote,  and 
all  the  Moderate  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives had  decided  to  resign.  This  they  pre- 
ferred to  do  rather  than  make  any  conces- 
sions to  the  Liberals  and  insurgents.  The 
next  day  Senor  Palma  informed  Secretary' 
Taft  that  his  decision  to  resign  was  irrevoca- 
ble, since  h**  regarded  the  proposed  terms  as 
"  ajntrar\-  to  his  personal  dignity  and  to  the 
prestige  .>f  the  government." 

secretary      ^-^ents  moved  rapidly.    A  stormy 
Taft' 9       meeting  of   the   Moderate  part\' 

Profanation.    ^^,^^     j^^j^         r^^^     ^.^j^^j     g^^^^'^ 

riovernment  and  the  American  people  were 
d'-nounred  by  \'ice-President  Capote,  and  it 
••vas  even  suggested  that  European  inter\'en- 
•:on  be  forced  by  the  destruction  of  some 
British  and  German  property'.  On  Septem- 
^•frr  28,  when  the  congress  reassembled, 
tJifrr  was  no  quorum,  the  Moderates  having 


refused  to  attend,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
elect  any  one  to  succeed  President  Palma. 
It,  therefore,  became  necessary  for  Secretary 
Taft,  representing  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, to  assume  control, —  reluctant  as  he 
was  to  do  so,  and  disgusted  as  he  admitted 
himself  to  be  with  the  failure  of  the  Cuban 
officials  to  arise  patriotically  to  the  occasion. 
On  the  same  day,  with  the  landing  of  a  de- 
tachment of  American  marines  to  guard  the 
treasury  at  Havana,  armed  intervention  in 
Cuba  became  a  fact.  President  Palma  left 
the  palace,  declining  the  military  escort  of- 
fered by  Secretary  Taft,  and  retired  with  his 
family  to  Matanzas.  On  September  29, 
Mr.  Taft  issued  a  proclamation,  taking  pos- 
session of  the  island  of  Cuba  in  accordance 
\\'ith  the  power  vested  in  the  United  States 
by  the  Piatt  Amendment  to  the  Cuban  con- 
stitution, with  the  avowed  purpose  of  re- 
storing order,  protecting  life  and  propert\% 
and  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  perma- 
nent peace.  The  substance  of  this  inter- 
nationally historical  proclamation  was  as 
follows: 

To  the  people  of  Cuba:  The  failure  of  con- 
gres-^  ti)  act  on  the  irrevocable  resignation  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  or  to 
elect  a  successor  leaves  the  country  without  a 
government  at  a  time  when  great  disorder  pre- 
vails, and  requires  that,  pursuant  to  the  request 
of  Mr.  Palma,  the  necessary  steps  be  taken  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  restore  order  and  pro- 
tect life  and  property  in  the  island  of  Cuba  and 
the  islands  and  keys  adjacent  thereto,  and  for 
this  purpose  to  establish  therein  a  provisional 
government. 

The  i>rovisional  government  hereby  estab- 
lished will  be  maintained  only  long  enoug^h  to 
restore  order,  peace,  and  public  confidence,  by 
direction  of  and  in  the  name  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  then  to  hold  such  elec- 
tions as.  may  be  necessan-  to  determine  on  those 
persons  upon  whom  the  permanent  government 
of  the  republic  should  be  devolved. 

In  so  tar  as  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
a  provisional  government  established  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  this  will  be  a 
Cuban  Government,  conforming  with  the  con- 
stitution of  Cuba.  The  Cuban  flag  will  be  hoist- 
ed as  usual  over  the  government  buildings  of 
the  island,  all  the  executive  departments  and 
fjrovincial  and  municipal  governments,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  Cit>-  of  Ha\-ana.  will  continue 
to  he  administered  as  under  the  Cuban  Reijub- 
lic:  the  courts  will  continue  to  administer  jus- 
tice, and  all  the  laws  not  in  their  nature  inap- 
plicable by  reason  of  the  temporary  and  emer- 
gent character  of  the  government  will  be  in 
force. 

President  Roose\-elt  has  been  most  aniuoas 
to  bring  about  peace  under  the  constitntioiial 
government  of  Cuba,  and  he  made  every  en- 
deavor to  avoid  the  present  step.    Looger  delay, 
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however,  would  be  dangerous  in  view  of  the 
resignation  of  the  cabinet. 

The  proclamation  closed  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  "  until  further  notice  ''  the 
heads  of  all  departments  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment and  the  civil  governors  and  mayors 
must  report  to  the  American  Provisional 
Governor  for  instructions. 

Provisional    With  really  remarkable  alacrity 

Governors  Taft  and    ordcr    the    Cuban   Govern- 

ondMagoon.   ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  people  accepted 

the  provisional  American  administration. 
Secretary  Taft, — "  Provisional  Governor 
of  Cuba," —  with  the  assistance  of  a  number 
of  the  more  far-sighted  patriotic  Cubans,  at 
once  quietly  assumed  possession  of  all  the  ad- 
ministrative departments,  and,  after  confer- 
ence with  the  insurgent  leaders,  arranged 
for  the  immediate  disarmament  of  the  insur- 
rectos  throughout  the  island.  General 
Funston's  stay  in  Cuba  was  brief,  his  pres- 
ence having  been  useful  in  the  emergency  of 
the  moment.  As  the  head  of  the  disarma- 
ment commission,  Jie  began  the  work  w^hich 
Brig.-Gcn.  Franklin  Bell,  Chief  of  StafE  of 
the  United  States  Army,  is  now  carrying  out. 
Gen.  Bell  was  appointed  to  command  the 
United  States  military  forces  in  Cuba  (some 
seven  thousand  men),  this  army  to  be  known 
as  the  Army  of  Cuban  Pacification.  On 
October  3,  President  Roosevelt  appointed 
Charles  E.  Magoon,  until  quite  recently  Gov- 
ernor or  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  to  be  pro- 
visional civil  governor  of  Cuba, —  an  appoint- 
ment which  was  received  with  approval,  not 
only  in  the  island  and  the  United  States,  but 
by  the  European  press  as  well.  On  another 
page  this  month  (556)  we  publish  a  sketch 
of  **  Judge  "  Magoon *s  career  and  activities, 
which  indicates  his  exceptional  fitness  for  the 
position,  a  capacity  demonstrated  during  sev- 
eral years  in  the  law  department  of  our  gov- 
ernment during  the  former  American'  occu- 
pation of  Cuba  after  the  war  with  Spain. 
In  assuming  office,  Governor  Magoon,  prom- 
ising to  carry  out  the  policy  outlined  by 
Governor  Taft,  issued  to  the  Cuban  people 
a  proclamation  in  which  he  said: 

As  Provisional  Governor  I  shall  exercise  the 
powers  and  perform  the  duties  contemplated 
and  provided  for  by  the  third  article  of  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  constitution  of  Cuba,  for  the 
preservation  of  Cuban  independence  and  the 
protection  of  life,  property  and  individual  lib- 
erty. As  soon  as  it  shall  prove  to  be  consistent 
with  the  attainment  of  these  ends  I  shall  seek 
to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  the  ordinary 
agencies  and  methods  Of  the  government  under 
tibe  other  and  general  provisions  of  the  Cuban 


constitution.  All  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution and  all  laws  the  application  of  which  for 
the  time  being  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  provided  for  by  the  third 
article  of  the  appendix,  must  be  deemed  in 
abeyance.  The  other  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution and  other  laws  will  continue  in  full  force 
and  effect. 

Secretaries  Taft  and  Bacon  sailed  from 
Havana  on  October  13  for  the  United 
States,  just  in  time  to  escape  the  tropical  hur- 
ricane which  swept  over  the  Caribbean  in 
the  middle  of  the  month,  cutting  off  the 
Cuban  capital  for  days  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  destroying  more  than  a  hundred 
lives  and  much  property. 

Cuban  and    Secretary  Taft^s   diplomacy  and 
European     dignity  Completely  won  the  hearts 

Opinion.        ^^    ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^j^jg    ^^j     ^j^g 

plain  citizens  of  the  island  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  Following  the  custom  of 
all  Cuban  governors,  he  attended  the  open- 
ing exercises  of  the  University  of  Havana, 
during  the  first  week  in  October,  and  deliv- 
ered an  address  to  the  students,  in  which  he 
paid  a  sincere  tribute  to  the  Spanish  race, 
from  which,  he  declared,  Anglo-Saxons  have 
"  much  to  learn  of  intellectual  refinement, 
logical  faculties,  artistic  temperament,  poetic 
imagery',  high  ideals,  and  courtesy."  His 
presence  in  Cuba,  he  declared  further,  was 
not  an  evidence  of  a  desire  for  conquest,  but 
that  he  might  put  his 

"  arm  under  your  arm,  to  lift  you  again  to  the 
resumption  of  the  wonderful  progress  you  have 
made,  so  that  you  may  once  more  be  able  to 
point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  not  an  exploiting  nation,  but  only  has 
such  sympathy  with  progress  as  to  be  willing 
to  spend  its  blood  and  treasure  in  spreading 
progressive  government  throughout  the  world. ' 

The  course  taken  by  our  government  in 
intervening,  moreover,  has  received  the  un- 
qualified praise  of  all  patriotic  Cubans  and 
is  endorsed  heartily  by  the  statesmen  and 
press  of  Europe.  Many  Continental  jour- 
nals assert  that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  annex  the  island.  This 
step  is  even  advocated  by  some  of  the  Span- 
ish newspapers.  The  Pais,  of  Madrid,  for 
example,  which  was  so  virulently  anti-Amer- 
ican in  1898,  declares  that  "  as  Spaniards  we 
smart  from  the  wounds  once  inflicted  on  us 
by  the  Yankees.  .  .  .  Now,  however,  their 
intervention  in  the  case  of  Cuba  seems 
worthy  of  applause.  If  Cuba  be  annexed  to 
the  United  States  as  an  autonomous  State 
peace  will  be  safeguarded  there  and  progress 
guaranteed." 
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Cuba's  Without  questioning  President 
Qouernmentai  Palma's  personal  integrity  or  the 

ea  neaa.  \^^^^^^r  of  hjg  intentions,  the 
conviction  cannot  be  escaped  that  the  Palma 
administration  was  'utterly  unable  to  cope 
with  the  political  crisis  which  faced  it  during 
the  past  few  months.  The  publication  of 
the  cable  correspondence  between  our  consul- 
general  (Steinhart)  at  Havana  and  our 
State  Department  brought  to  light  the  fact, 
surprising  to  most  Cubans  as  well  as  almost 
all  Americans,  that  as  long  ago  as  September 
8  President  Palma  had  requested  the  United 
States  to  send  war  vessels  to  Cuba  and  had 
frankly  admitted  the  inability  of  his  adminis- 
tration to  quell  the  rebellion  or  to  protect 
life  and  property.  Hiree  or  four  days  later 
than  this,  the  correspondence  indicates,  Scnor 
Palma  begged  President  Roosevelt  to  send 
to  Havana,  "  with  the  greatest  secrecy  and 
rapidit>',"  two  or  three  thousand  men,  the 
dispatch  intimating  (it  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  the  words  are  Palma^s  or  Stein- 
hart's)  that  "  any  delay  might  bring  about  a 
massacre  of  citizens  in  Havana."  To  all 
these  appeals  the  replies  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  were  dignified  and  re- 
strained. The  assurance  was  repeated  that 
the  United  States  did  not  wish  to  intervene 
until  intervention  became  positively  necessary, 
and  that  it  would  not  do  so  .until  "  absolutely 
certain  of  the  equities  of  the  case  and  of  the 
needs  of  the  situation." 

ne  Proviaionai^y  the  middle  of  October  Gov- 
Qouernment  ernor  Magoon  had  succeeded  in 
"  ^'^ '  bringing  some  order  out  of  the 
political  chaos.  He  had  appointed  a  num- 
ber of  commissions  to  thoroughly  investigate 
every  department  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment,—  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial. 
For  some  time,  at  least,  Americans  will  of- 
ficiate in  legislative  capacity,  but  as  soon  as 
Cuban  citizens  of  sufficient  abilit\%  patriot- 
ism, and  independence  can  be  brought  to  the 
notice  of  Governor  Magoon,  all  the  govern- 
mental offices  will  be  filled  by  natives.  Evi- 
dences of  a  great  deal  of  political  corruption 
on  the  part  of  the  recent  Cuban  Government 
are  coming  to  light.  Beyond  ^  doubt  the  re- 
volt was  born  chiefly  of  the  "  insurrectionary 
habit "  of  the  Cubans  and  the  desire  of  the 
political  and  military  chieftains  of  both  par- 
ties to  retain  or  obtain  offices.  The  best  ele- 
ments of  the  island,  both  native  and  foreign, 
including  all  the  European  investors  in  Cu- 
ban railroads  and  plantations,  are  solidly  be- 
hind the  American  provisional  administration. 


Our  Canadian  neighbors  arc  ab- 
ProMems.  ^orbed  in  the  solution  of  a  num- 
ber of  political  and  industrial 
problems  of  national  extent,  the  principal 
among  them  being  the  question  of  Asiatic 
immigration  on  the  western  coast,  the  edu- 
cational problem,  and  the  very  much  con- 
fused relations  between  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Newfoundland  in  the 
matter  of  the  interminable  fisheries  dispute. 
The  virtual  conclusion  early  in  October  be- 
tween the  imperial  government  and  President 
Roosevelt's  cabinet  of  a  modus  vivendi  rela- 
livc  to  the  Newfoundland  fishing  grounds 
(an  agreement  commended  by  both  British 
and  American  opinion  as  eminently  fair 
and  reasonable),  aroused  considerable  opposi- 
tion in  Newfoundland,  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment, under  the  vigorous  leadership  of 
the  Premier,  protesting  against  the  con- 
cessions made  to  American  fishermen.  The 
question  of  Asiatic  immigration  into  British 
Columbia  has  assumed  threatening  propor- 
tions during  the  past  few  months,  owing  to 
the  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  Chinese 
coolies,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  the  labor  unions.  Still  more  serious  has 
been  the  immigration  of  Indian  coolies,  who, 
being  British  subjects  and  holding  inalien- 
able British  rights  in  any  British  col- 
ony, cannot  be  discriminated  against  by  the 
Dominion  Government.  The  educational 
problem  in  Canada  still  vexes  the  politicians. 
It  is  a  complicated  question  arising  chiefly 
out  of  differences  between  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants  over  state  supervision  of  and 
grants  to  schools. 

Britiah  Poutics^^^  education  question,  Irish 
and  Home  Rule,  and  the  responsibil- 
ity of  organized  labor  before  the 
law, —  these  will  be  the  subjects  of  vital  do- 
mestic interest  to  come  before  the  session  of 
the  British  Parliament  just  begun,  while,  in 
Britain's  international  politics,  the  empire's 
approach  to  Russia  and  apparently  inevitable 
estrangement  from  Germany  will  claim  most 
attention.  Upon  the  threshold  of  the  settle- 
ment of  all  the  domestic  problems  stands  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  attitude  too  often  of 
an  obstructionist.  This  preliminary  -phase 
of  the  next  British  Parliament's  political  con- 
test is  treated  graphically  and  informing^y 
this  month  by  Mr.  William  T.  Stead  in  an 
article  (on  page  593)  prepared  especially  for 
our  readers.  It  is  probable  that  the  Bindl 
education  bill,  which  was  adopted  by  die 
Commons  and  passed  its  second  reading  m 
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the  Lords  before  the  close  of  the  last  session, 
will  be  the  first  subject  of  discussion.  This 
the  Lords  will  probably  reject,  and  upon  this 
the  battle  will  be  drawn  bet\veen  the  two  houses. 
JThe  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  standing 
as  he  does  for  the  Established  Church 
and  its  idea  of  education,  will  be  the  center 
of  the  education  battle  in  the  upper  house. 
It  is  his  list  of  amendments  to  the  bill  which, 
if  carried,  will  as  effectively  destroy  that 
measure  as  an  absolute  veto  by  both  houses 
of  Parliament.  It  now  seems  as  though  the 
government  could  not  possibly  avoid  putting 
through  some  more  or  less  radical  measure 
of  Irish  policy.  The  Wyndham  land  pur- 
chase act  of  1903  has  already  begun  to  show 
splendid  results.  Nevertheless,  the  Irish 
Radicals,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  John 
Redmond,  maintain  emphatically  that  noth- 
ing short  of  complete  Home  Rule,  with  an 
Irish  Parliament  freely  elected  and  an  execu- 
tive responsibility  to  it,  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  Irish  people. 

Q^^^  Thriee  extensive  impendingstrikes 
Happeningtin  among    the    railway    employees, 

"^^''  '  coal  miners,  and  ship  builders,  in 
Great  Britain,  have  called  attention  to  the 
gravity  of  the  labor  situation,  while  the  split 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Labor  party,  resulting  in 
the  antagonism  and  recrimination  between 
John  Burns  and  Keir  Hardie,  does  not  prom- 
ise well  for  the  unity  of  the  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman  ministry.  Other  happenings  in  Brit- 
ish domestic  politics  of  particular  interest 
to  Americans  were  the  opening  (September 
27)  of  the  new  university  building  at 
Aberdeen  to  celebrate  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  that  insti- 
tution, the  election  of  a  •  new  London 
County  Coimcil  and  the  choice  of  a 
new  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (Sir  William 
Treloar),  and  the  visit  to  this  country  of 
five  hundred  English  teachers,  conducted  by 
Sir  Alfred  Mosely,  head  of  the  National 
Educational  Commission,  to  study  American 
methods  of  instruction.  An  outline  of  what 
these  British  educational  leaders  purpose  do- 
ing and  expect  to  gain  by  their  visit  to  this 
country  is  found  on  page  547  this  month. 

England  ^^'^^  many  months  of  negotia- 
ourf        tion  and  many  years  of  waiting, 

^""'^  the  advocates  of  an  Anglo-Rus- 
sian agreement,  drawn  up  along  the  same 
general  lines  as  the  British  understanding 
with  France,  arc  apparently  about  to  see 
their  Wishes  gratified.     According  to  news- 


paper dispatches  from  London  and  St.  Pe- 
tersburg in  the  middle  of  October,  (unof- 
ficial, but  from  authoritative  sources),  the 
arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  is  to  be  embodied  in  a  series  of  agree- 
ments, of  which  the  first,  relating  to  Tibet, 
is  complete  and  ready  to  be  signed.  Its  sub- 
stance is  believed  to  be  a  compact  that  nei- 
ther Russia  nor  Britain  shall  hereafter  in- 
terfere in  the  land  of  the  Grand  Lama. 
I'he  second  part  of  the  general  friendly  ar- 
rangement between  the  two  empires  is  sup- 
posed to  concern  Persia.  Thfs  was  much 
more  difficult  to  draw  up,  and  of  its  provis- 
ions we  know  nothing  except  that  they  will 
attempt  to  delimit  the  respective  spheres  of 
interest,  if  not  of  influence,  on  the  general 
principle  of  the  North  to  Russia,  the  South 
to  Great  Britain.  The  third  subject  in  the 
negotiations  is  reported  to  deal  with  the  Far 
Eastern  question.  This,  the  news  dispatches 
intimate,  will  include  the  opening  of  the 
Dardanelles  to  the  Russian  fleet. 

atoiupm,  the  ^"  ^^c  opinion  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Dil- 
'' Russian  Ion,  the  careful  and  well  in- 
formed correspondent  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  at  St.  Petersburg, 
the  points  to  be  emphasized  in  the  condition 
of  Russia  during  the  past  two  months  have 
been  the  empire's  pressing  need  for  money 
and  the  fine,  courageous  record  of  Premier 
Stolypin,  whom  the  correspondent  compares 
with  the  classical  Aristides.  Personally,  says 
Dr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Stolypin  is  "  the  highest 
type  of  public  man  whom  recent  events  have 
brought  to  the  fore  in  Russia."  He  has  not 
as  yet  accomplished  very  much,  but  "  his 
accession  to  power  has  been  very  recent, 
and  one  cannot  legislate  by  telegraph  for  one- 
sixth  of  the  globe."  In  the  current  Contem- 
porary  Review  Dr.  Dillon  characterizes  Pre- 
mier Stolypin  in  the  following  hearty  way: 

Singlc-niindeclncss,  sincerity,  selfless  devotion 
to  his  sovereign  and  his  country  and  a  touch  of 
the  heroism  of  the  early  Christian  martyrs  have 
won  for  him  a  place  apart.  He  is  the  salt  of  his 
party — if  one  may  reasonably  give  the  name  of 
party  to  a  crowd  of  self-seeking  place-hunters 
who  are  filled  with  prejudice,  moved  by  interest 
and  unaffected  by  principle.  Mr.  Stolypin  is  a 
standing  example  of  an  honest  Russian  bureau- 
crat who  can  save  his  soul  without  forswearing 
the  political  creed  of  his  forefathers.  Hence  he 
is  liked  by  the  Czar,  trusted  by  politicians  and 
respected  by  everyone.  Stolypin's  accession  to 
the  premiership,  unimportant  as  it  seemed 
among  the  momentous  events  of  the  time,  marks 
a  new  phasis  in  the  struggle  of  the  monarchy 
for  existence.  For  the  new  President  of  the 
cabinet  accomplished  what  neither  of  his  pred- 
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ccessors  nor  a  heap  of  official 
assurances  from  the  Crown 
were  able  to  effect;  he  con- 
vinced Russia  that  the  autoc- 
racy was  indeed  a  thing  of 
the  past,  that  the  old  regime 
was  dead,  and  that  a  new  era 
of  constitutional  government 
had  begun.  And  to  have  ob- 
tained credence  for  that  mo- 
ment cms  annr)uncement  de- 
spie  the  interested  and  plausi- 
l)le  assertions  of  the  opposi- 
tion was  to  have  won  half 
the  battle.  That  fact  once 
accepted  by  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, the  conditions  of  the 
struggle  between  the  new  f>r- 
der  of  things  and  the  old 
changed  considerably.  1 1 
ceased  to  be  a  trial  of 
strength  between  the  parti- 
sans of  the  autocracy  and  the 
frien<ls  r>f  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, and  became  an  up- 
rising of  the  dregs  of  society 
against  law  and  order  and 
peaceful  development. 

Poimca,     The      weary 

Parties  in      Struggle        bc- 

'''""«•  twecn  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  revolu- 
tionary elements  continues. 
Those  members  of  the  first 
Duma  who  participated  in 
the  Viborg  convention  at 
Helsingfors  are  being  pros- 
ecuted. Trials  and  convic- 
tions are  taking  place  with 
such  rapidity  as  to  have  be- 
come, the  order  of  the  day. 
Premier  Stolypin  cannot 
restrain  the  reactionists, 
who  see  their  end  approach- 
ing and  are  becoming  des- 
perate. An  organization  of  these  upholders 
of  the  old  order,  known  as  the  League  of  the 
Russian  People,  is  circulating  inflammatory 


FOUR   GENERATIONS   OF   THE   SWEDISH   ROYAL    FAMILY. 
(Queen  Sophie,  whune  seventieth  birthday  was  celebrated   recently,  li 
shown  between  hep  sou,  Crown  Prince  (lUstav,  and  his  aon,    I'rlnre 
CtUHtav    Adolf.       King    Oscar    is  holding   the   latter's   infant    son.) 

Happy,      '^^^  opening  of  the  Danish  Par- 
Prosperoua    liament,  on  October   i,  and  the 

Scandinavia,      i      ,•  r       ^u     v^  •        o^ 

elections  for  the  JNorwegian  Stor- 
literature,  inciting  the  peasants  against  the  thing  have  been  the  political  events  of  in- 
Jews,  and  all  the  old,  familiar  features  of  terest  in  Scandinavia  during  the  past  month, 
the  bureaucratic  propaganda  have  again  come  while  the  celebration  of  the  seventieth  birth- 
into  use.  The  party  situation,  however,  day  of  Queen  Sophie  of  Sweden  was  the 
seems  to  have  clarified  somewhat.  The  Pre-  national  event  of  the  summer  in  Sweden, 
mier  himself  has  announced  that  the  most  In  his  first  speech  from  the  throne  King 
mcwierate  party  in  the  Duma,  the  Octobrist  Frederick  of  Denmark  announced  that 
group  (made  up  of  those  who  simply  con-  he  purposes  an  extended  tour  throughout 
tended  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Czar's  con-  Europe,  visiting  the  sovereigns  of  various 
cessions  announced  in  the  manifesto  of  Oc-  countries.  He  also  announced  that  the 
tober,  1905),  is  to  be  recognized  as  the  gov-  vn'shes  of  Iceland  regarding  the  form  of 
ernment  party,  while  the  Constitutional  her  constitution  would  undoubtedly  be 
Democrats  have  been  declared  a  revolution-  complied  with.  In  Norway,  the  elections 
ary  organization  and  outside  the  pale  of  the  resulted  in  a  small  but  safe  government  ma- 
law,  jority.      The    royal    birthday     celebration 
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throughout  Sweden  was  hearty  and  sincere, 
the  popular  regard  for  the  Swedish  Queen 
furnishing  a  startling  contrast  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Czar  Nicholas,  ruler  of  Sweden's 
neighbor  nation.  The  Swedish  monarchs 
are  honored  and  beloved,  and  the  Swedish 
people  are  prosperous  and  happy.  Certainly 
the  monarchs  of  constitutional  countries  are 
spared  some  of  the  troubles  of  despotisms. 

Vranee  ^"  ^P^^^  °^  governmental  declara- 
and  the  tions,  papal  encyclicals,  and  pop- 
*^'  ular  discussion,  no  apparent  prog- 
ress has  been  made  toward  breaking  the 
deadlock  between  the  French  Government 
and  the  Vatican,  nor  toward  improving  the 
situation  between  Rome  and  the  Dominguez 
cabinet  in  Spain.  The  pastoral  letter  adopt- 
ed by  the  French  bishops  in  their  recent 
council,  and  read  in  all  the  pulpits  of  the 
republic,  calls  upon  all  the  faithful  to  sup- 
port the  Church  in  the  present  crisis.  A  num- 
ber of  French  ecclesiastics,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  M.  Henri  des  Houx,  former  secre- 
tary to  Pope  Pius  IX.,  have  organized  a 
league  of  French  Catholics  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  "associations  cultuelles  " 
required  by  the  law.  The  majority  of  the 
French  ecclesiastics,  however,  have  apparent- 
ly accepted  the  fact  of  the  rupture  between 
State  and  Church.  M.  Clemenceau,  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  who,  when  the  long-expected 
retirement  of  Premier  Sarrien  took  place, 
became  Prime  Minister  of  the  republic, 
has  again  and  again  announced  that,  al- 
though an  active  opponent  of  clericalism 
himself,  and  although  no  modification  of  the 
law  can  possibly  be  considered,  he  will  never- 
theless gladly  receive  suggestions  from  the 
French  bishops  at  any  time,  and,  further, 
that  no  violence  shall  be  used  and  not  a  sin- 
gle church  closed  or  devoted  to  secular  pur- 
poses. Late  in  October  it  was  announced  by 
a  number  of  the  Catholic  organs  in  Rome 
(notably  the  Osservatore  Romano)  that  the 
Holy  See  is  satisfied  wath  the  recent  decree 
of  the  French  Council  of  State,  declaring 
that  the  government  will  not  recognize  as  an 
**  association  cultuelle "  any  organization 
which  is  not  in  proper  communion  with  the 
regular  bishops  and  the  hierarchy  at  Rome. 
The  reservation,  however,  is  made  that  the 
French  Government  is  to  be  the  judge  of 
the  regularity  of  the  associations.  Upon  the 
reassembling  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  (on  Oc- 
tober 20)  the  contest  between  the  Church  and 
Liberal  ministry  for  the  control  of  civil  mar- 
riage, secular  education,  and  cemetery  regu- 


lation was  resumed.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Spanish  Minister  of  Justice,  Count  Ro- 
manones,  to  revive  the  question  of  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  concordat  between  Madrid  and 
the  V^atican  established  in  1851. 

Indiscreet  ^^  international  diplomatic  sen- 
"  Recoiiec'  sation  was  created,  in  the  first 
part  of  October,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "  Recollections  "  of  the- late  Ger- 
man Imperial  Chancellor,  Prince  von  Ho- 
henlohe.  The  volume,  which  consists  of  the 
memoirs  of  the  late  Chancellor,  in  the  form 
of  hi^  diary   and   letters,   really  presents  a 


M.     GEORGES     CL^.MENCEAU,    THE     NEW     FRENCH 
PREMIER. 

•  rpon  the  resi;;natIon  of  M.  Sarrlou.  on  October  19,. 
Prosideut  Falller^s  re(iiK'st<*d  M.  ('k^nieno«*au.  Min- 
ister of  thi»   Interior,   to  form   a   new  cabinet. ) 

Hcrlin  court  history  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  lets  out  a  number  of  important 
secrets  exceedingly  embarrassing  to  the  Ger- 
man court  but  extremely  interesting  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  person  responsible 
for  the  publication,  Prince  Alexander  von 
Hohenlohe,  youngest  son  of  the  Chancellor, 
who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Reichs- 
tag and   at  the  time  District   President  of 
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THE  NEW  "black  K)PE/'  FATHER  WERNZ,  GENERAL  OF  THE  JESUITS.  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  THE  FACULTY 
OF  THE  GREf;ORIAN  UNIVERSITY  AT  ROME.  HE  IS  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  GENERAL  OF  THE  ORDER 
AND   THE   SECOND   OF   GERMAN    NATIONALITY. 


Upper  Alsace,  was  publicly  and  sharply  rep- 
rimanded by  the  Kaiser  for  his  "  tactless, 
indiscreet,  and  entirely  improper  conduct." 
The  portion  of  the  publication  which  has 
evidently  displeased  his  Imperial  Majesty 
the  most  is  that  which  deals  with  the  rela- 
tions between  himself  and  Prince  Bismarck. 
From  the  extracts  already  published,  how- 
ever, it  would  appear  that,  instead  of  put- 
ting the  then  young  sovereign  in  an  un- 
favorable light,  these  revelations  of  Prince 
von  Hohenlohe  show  that  it  was  Bismarck 
who  was  hot-headed  and  reactionarjs  and 
that  .  the  Kaiser  was  eminently  wise  and 
patriotic  in  dismissing  the  aged  Chancellor. 
During  the  same  day  upon  which  he  was 
expressing  his  indignation  over  this  disclos- 
ure, and  attending  two  military  reviews,  his 
versatile  Majesty  of  Germany  also  partici- 
pated in  the  ceremonies  at  the  wedding  of 
Miss  Bertha  Krupp,  daughter  of  the  late 
iron  magnate,  and  Dr.  Gustav  von  Bohlen. 
Miss  Krupp  has  been  called  the  richest  wom- 
an in  the  world.  She  does  not  know  herself 
how  many  millions  are  hers,  but  there  arc 
sixty-three  thousand  employees  on  her  pay- 
rolls. The  Kaiser's  presence  at  the  ceremony 
was  due  to  his  regard  for  the  large  interests 
inherited  by  Miss  Krupp,  since  her  facto- 


ries and  mines  supply  the  artillery  for  the 
German  army  and  the  guns  and  armor-plate 
for  the  Kaiser's  navy. 

The  New     ^"   appointing  Bernhard   Dem- 

Qerman  Co/on/a/burg,    "  the    American    business 

Director.      ^^^  „  ^^  ^  director  of  the  long 

mismanaged  German  Colonial  Office,  Chan- 
cellor von  Billow  has  driven  the  entering 
wedge  of  up-to-date  administrative  methods 
into  the  hitherto  unbroken  surface  of  Ger- 
man bureaucracy.  The  grave  scandals  of 
"  graft "  in  the  German  Colonial  Depart- 
ment (to  which  we. have  already  alluded  in 
these  pages)  led  Prince  von  Biilow  (it  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  German  press)  to  choose  for 
this  position  a  man  who  will  banish  official- 
ism and  militansm  from  the  colonial  admin- 
istration of  the  empire  and  run  it  on  the  busi- 
ness principles  which  have  been  so  successful 
in  the  British  colonies.  Herr  Dernburg  is  a 
German  of  Jewish  extraction,  the  son  of  a 
journalist,  but  he  has  won  the  nickname  of 
"  the  American  "  by  his  energy  and  sagacit>* 
in  business,  acquired  during  a  dozen  or  more 
years  of  training  in  the  financial  circles  of 
New  York.  Herr  Dernburg  will  at  once 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  prove  his 
ability  and  a  chance,  during  the  next  few 
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years,  such  as  seldom  comes  to  a  European 
official.  He  will  be  one  of  the  chief  direc- 
tors of  the  Berlin  international  exposition 
which  is  to  be  held  in  191 2,  and  will  there 
be  in  charge  of  the  colonial  exhibits  of  the 
empire,  which  will  demonstrate  to  the  world 
what  the  German  race  can  do  in  foreign 
climes  with  strange  and  inferior  peoples. 

CA/mm  1^^^'<>  highly  important  and  sig- 
PoiHieai  nificant  developments  of  the  news 
'^^^'  have  marked  the  history  of  the 
past  few  weeks*  in  China.  Following  the 
recommendations  of  the  imperial  commission- 
ers who  visited  this  country,  and  of  Viceroy 
Yuan-Shih-kai,  of  the  province  of  Pe-chi-li, 
an  edict  has  been  issued  ordering  the  aboli- 
tion throughout  the  empire  of  the  use  of 
opium,  both  foreign  and  native,  for  a  period 
of  ten  years.  The  edict  severely  condemns 
opium  smoking  and  directs  the  Council  of 
State  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  enforcing  the 
prohibition  against  the  vice  and  even  against 
the  cultivation  of  the  poppy.  Following  this 
came  the  announcement  of  the  formal  appro- 
val by  the  imperial  throne  of  the  plan  (al- 
ready outlined  in  these  pages)  submitted  by 
the  recent  investigation  commissions  for  a 
system  of  constitutional  government  in  China 
identical  in  many  respects  with  that  now  op- 
erative in  Japan.  In  a  long  article  in  the 
London  Tribune,  Mr.  I..  H.  Chee,  a  Chi- 
nese student  associated  for  some  weeks  with 
the  commission  during  its  visit  to  England 


JUHX    BCTLL,  JOnTI   CHIXAMAN   AND  THE   OPUM   TRADE. 

Chixamax  :  *'  Dllok  welly  bad  England  side,  opium 
allee  same  bad  China  side;  Chlnoman  Htoppoe  opium 
ten  yea'  time — then  sendee  mlssfonally  man  help 
■toppee  dlink  England  side." 

From  the  Wc9imin9ter  Oaseite   (liondon). 


(The 


HEKR   HERN  HARD  DERNBURG. 
Jewish    Imnicer    of    Amerieau    training    whom 


Chaneellor   IJillow   lias   apijolnted   Director   of   the 
<:eruian   l't»lonlal   orllce, ; 

last  summer,  explains  the  scheme  of  the  com- 
mission. This  recommends  that  the  State 
Council  nominated  by  the  Emperor,  by 
which  China  is  now  governed  from  Peking 
(so  far  as  the  empire  is  centrally  governed  at 
all),  be  converted  into  a  kind  of  British  cab- 
inet, including  the  heads  of  all  the  state  de- 
partments. The  commission  further  advises 
that  each  of  the  eighteen  provinces  into  which 
the  empire  is  at  present  divided  shall  have 
a  constitution  of  its  own,  providing  for  an 
elective  parliament  which  shall  have  power 
to  choose  the  provincial  gr)vernor,  who  shall, 
however,  be  subordinate  to  another  governor 
named  by  the  Emperor  in  place  of  the  exist- 
ing V^iceroy.  This  Chinese  writer  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  report 
will  be  carried  out  in  the  near  future,  espe- 
cially so  since  Viceroy  ^'uan-Shih-kai,  who 
is  really  the  most  powerful  subject  in  China, 
has  expressed  his  approval  of  the  scheme. 
The  western  world  will  be  gratified  to  learn 
that  Sir  Robert  Hart,  director-general  of  the 
Chinese  imperial  customs,  has  issued  a  cir- 
cular in  which  he  announces  that  he  has  re- 
ceived positive  assurances  that  his  personal 
status  with  regard  to  the  Chinese  customs 
will  not  l)e  changed  or  interfered  with. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT   EVENTS. 

{From  September  21  to  October  19.  1906.) 


POLITICS  AND  QOVBRNMENT— AMERICAN. 

September  20. — Colorado  Republicans  nomi- 
nate Henry  A.  Buchtel  to  succeed  Phillip  B. 
Stewart  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  gover- 
nor.... A  convention  of  Independents  in  Colo- 
rado nominate  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  of  Den- 
ver, for  governor. 

September  21. — President  Roosevelt  selects 
Judge  Joseph  Buflfington  as  Judge  of  the  third 
United  States  circuit,  which  includes  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey. 

September  22. — The  Independence  League  of 
Massachusetts  nominates  District-Attorney  John 
B.  Moran  for  governor. 

September  24. — Governor  Higgins  (Rep.)  of 
New  York  announces  that  he  will  not  accept 
a  renomination. 

September  25. — The  Republican  State  execu- 
tive committee  of  Alabama  decides  not  to  nom- 
inate  a    State   ticket The    Republican    State 

convention  of  New  York  meets  at  Saratoga  and 
the  Democratic  convention  at  Buffalo. 

September  26. — New  York  Republicans  nomi- 
nate Charles  E.  Hughes  for  governor. 

September  27. — New  York  Democrats  nomi- 
nate W.  R.  Hearst,  the  candidate  of  the  Inde- 
pendence League,  for  governor. ..  .The  new  im- 
migrant law,  increasing  the  requirements  of 
inspection,  goes  into  effect  at  the  port  of  New 
York. 

September  28. — Mayor  Dunne  of  Chicago  is 
elected  president  of  the  League  of  American 
Municipalities. 

September  29. — The  Independence  League  of 
New  York  drops  its  own  candidates  and  en- 
dorses the  ticket  named  by  the  Democrats  at 
Buffalo. 

October  i. — The  new  federal  meat-inspection 
bill  goes  into  effect President  Roosevelt  re- 
turns to  Washington  from  Oyster  Bay. 

October  3.— Hoke  Smith  (Dem.)  is  elected 
governor  of  Georgia  by  the  usual  majority;  the 
amendment  providing  for  the  court  of  appeals 

is    carried President     Roosevelt    announces 

the  appointment  of  Charles  E.  Magoon  as  Pro- 
visional Governor  of  Cuba  (see  page  556).... 
Rhode  Island  Democrats  nominate  Mayor 
James  H.  Higgins  of  Pawtucket  for  governor. 

October  4. — The  Socialist  Labor  party  of  New 
York  State  nominates  Thomas  H.  Jackson*  for 
governor. ..  .Massachusetts  Democrats  nomi- 
nate John  B.  Moran  for  governor  and  endorse 
the  leadership  and  views  of  both  Bryan  and 
Hearst. 

October  5. — Massachusetts  Republicans  nomi- 
nate Governor  Curtis  Guild,  Jr. 
•    October  7.— The  rules  for  the  denaturing  of 
alcohol  under  the  new  law  are  made  public  by 
Commissioner  Yerkes  in  Washington. 

October  8. — It  iff  announced  in  Washington 
that  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  has  finally 
dpdded  to  have  the  canal  work  completed  by 


contract. ..  .The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
begins  its  session  of  i9o6-'o7  in  Washington. 

October  9. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
announces  the  postponement  of  the  Kansas- 
Colorado  irrigation  case,  pending  the  appoint- 
ment of  Justice  Browns  successor. 

October  ip.— A  decision  of  the  Federal  Court 
gives  ihc  governor  of  Porto  Rico  full  territorial 
right  of  requ  sition. 

October  ir. — Rhode  Island  Republicans  re- 
nominate Governor  Utter  and  the  entire  Repub- 
lican State  ticket. ..  .Mayor  Weaver  of  Philadel- 


MR.    ALBERT   L.    COLE. 

(RepublfcaD  nominee  for  Governor  of  Minnesota.) 

phia  asks  for  the  resignation  of  the  Director  of 
Public  Works. 

October  12. — John  B.  Moran  accepts  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination  for  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

October  13. — Street-Commissioner  Woodbury, 
of  New  York  City,  resigns  his  office. 

October  15. — The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  denies  the  motion  of  ex-Senator  Burton, 
of  Kansas,  for  a  rehearing. 

October  18. — Mavor  Weaver  of  Philadelphia 
dissolves  the  committee  of  citizens  known  as  the 
Mayor's  advisory  board. 

October  19.— The  Standard  Oil  Company  is 
foijnd  pnilty  of  consp'racy  ac'ains^  trade,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Valentine  anti-trust  law  of  Ohia 
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AMERICANS    IN    CONTKUL   OF   THE   SITI'ATION    IN    (  IBA. 
(TroopH  arriviiit;  at  ramp  ('oliiiiil)i:i.) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN. 

September  21. — ^An  edict  is  is^iiicd  by  the  Km- 
peror  of  China,  demanding  thcit  a  means  bo 
found  to  eradicate  the  opium  ha!>il  in  China 
within  ten  years ;  the  Council  of  State  is  instruc- 
ted to  draft  the  necessary  regulations The 

Trades  Congress  meeting  at  Victoria,  H.  C.  with 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  Canada,  decides  to 
form  an  independent  labor  party  to  enter  the 
federal  and  local  politics. 

September  22. — ^The  Prefect  of  St.  Petersburg 
refuses  the  Constitutional  Demcxrrats  permission 
to  hold  a  private  meeting  in  St.  Petersburg. 

September  23. — The  German  Social  Demo- 
cratic Congress  opens  at  Mannheim. 

September  26, — The  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Western  Australia  adopts,  by  vote  of  19  to  13, 
the  resolution  affirming  thai  union  with  the  rest 
of  the  commonwealth  is  detrimental  to  the  state 
and  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  submitting  to 
the  people  the  question  of  withdrawing  from  the 
union.... A  bill  is  passed  by  the  New  South 
Wales  Legislature  providing  for  free  education 
in  all  primary  schools. 

Septenil>er  27. — Mr.  Deakin,  the  Australian 
Premier,  announces  his  government's  decision  to 
acquire  a  coastal  navy. 

September  28. — The  Pope  publishes  a  state- 
ment in  which  he  declares  that  the  separation 
law  in  P'rance  is  contrary  to  Catholic  doctrines 
and  that  Catholics  are  forbidden  to  obey  it. 

September  20. — Alderman  Sir  W.  Treloar  is 
elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London  for  the  ensuing 
year. . .  .Taking  of  testimony  in  the  trial  of  Gen- 
eral Stoessel  is  begun  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

5>ept ember  30. — ^The  final  step  to  set  in  motion 
the  machinery  for  the  distribution  of  land  to  the 

Russian  peasantry  is  taken  in  St.  Petersburg 

Sentences  arc  imposed  on  several  hundred  of 
the  Russian  mutineers  at  Cronstadt:  nineteen 
are  ordered  shot,  and  a  member  of  the  Duma  is 


ordered  deported. ..  .Premier  Sarrien  and  Min- 
ister Clemenceau,  in  speeches  in  Paris,  declare 
that  the  I'rench  separation  law  will  be  enforced. 

October  T. — The  Danish  Parliament  is  opened 
by  King  I'Vederick  in  person. 

October  6. — French  Radicals  decide  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  in  parliament  for  the  immediate  con- 
fiscation of  all  property  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

OctolKT  7. — The  congress  of  the  Constitution- 
al Democrats  in  Russia  meets  at  Helsingfors, 
Finland. ..  .Sir  RoK'rt  Hart  issues  a  circular 
in  Shanghai,  saying  that  he  has  received  assur- 
ances that  his  status  in  the  Chinese  customs 
service  will  not  be  changed. 

October  8. — Leaders  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment party,  at  Odessa,  advise  the  intimidatic^i 
of  the  opposition  at  the  polls. 

October  9. — Blame  for  mutinies  in  the  Rus- 
sian army  is  laid  by  an  imperial  conmiission  on 
the  officers,  a  number  of  whom  will  be  tried  by 
court  martial. 

October  14. — The  Octobrists  arc  endorsed  by 
Premier  Stolypin  as  the  government  party  of 
Russia. 

October  15. — The  Chilean  cabinet  resigns.... 
Prince  Alexander  von  Hohenlohe,  having  been 
rebuked  by  Emperor  William  for  his  *'  tact- 
lessness "  in  publishing  the  recnllccti«'>ns  of  his 
father,  the  late  Giancollor,  resigns  as  district 
governor  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 

OctolxT  17. — Atrocities  committed  by  the 
King  «)f  Anam  cause  the  French  to  intervene 
and  imprison  the  ruler  in  the  palace;  he  has 
been  adjudged  insane. 

October  19. — Premier  Sarrien,  of  France,  re- 
signs office.... The  Russian  Government  issues 
a  ukase  making  all  e<|iial  before  the  law.  remov- 
ing all  restrictions  in  regard  to  state  employ- 
ment, abolishing  the  communal  system  and  the 
poll  tax,  and  leaving  peasants  free  to  choose 
their  place  of  residence. 
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INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

September  21. —  The  British  Ambassador  at- 
Sl.  Petersburg  informs  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment that  the  whole  case  of  the  sinking  of  tlie 
British  steamer  Knight  Commander  will  be  re- 
ferred to  The  Hague  court  of  arbitration. 

September  22. — The  representatives  of  the  four 
Powers  concerned  in  the  Cretan  question  notify 
the  Greek  Premier  of  their  acceptance  of  King 
George's  proposal  to  nominate  M.  Zaimis  as 
high  commissioner  of  Crejte. 

September  24. — An  agreement  on  the  subject 
of  religious  associations  is  reached  between  the 
Spanish  cabinet  and  the  Vatican :  the  concordat 
remains  unchanged. ..  .An  armistice  drawn  up 
by  Secretary  Taft  is  signed  by  representatives 
of  the  opposing  parties  in  Cuba. 

September  26. — The  Institute  of  International 
Law,  meeting  at  Ghent,  adopts  articles  for  the 
regulation  of  wireless  telegraphy  in  time  of 
war,  and  limiting  the  use  of  submarine  mines 

and  automatic  torpedoes Cretans  attack  the 

troops  of  the  Powers  in  an  attempt  to  prevent 
the  departure  of  Prince  George  of  Greece  from 
Canea. 

September  27. — The  American  mission  to  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco  arrives  at   Fez. 

September  29. — Secretary  'i'aft  issues  a  procla- 
mation at  Havana,  taking  temporary  charge  of 
the  government  of  Cuba,  and  appointing  himself 
Provisional  Governor;  a  commission  is  ap- 
pointed to  disband  the  rebel  forces;  nearly  all 
factions  support  the  action  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  approved  by  the  foreign  offices  of 
•Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France. ..  .Sefior 
Quesada,  the  Cuban  minister  to  the  United 
States,  announces  his  resignation. 

September  30. — A  commercial  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Bulgaria  goes  into  effect. 

October  3. — The  Cuban  insurgents  begin  to 
disarm  and  disband  without  signs  of  opposition 
to  the  provisional  government. 

October  4. — The  French  charge  d'affaires  at 
Havana  files  with  Governor  Taft  a  batch  of 
claims  for  damage  done  by  the  Cuban  insur- 
gents  Correspondence    regarding   the    Cuban 

insurrection,  made  public  in  Washington,  shows 
that  President  Pal  ma  desired  intervention  by  the 
United  States  as  early  as  September  5. 

C)ctr)l>cr  5. — Ambassador  Leishman  of  the 
United  States  is  received  by  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key  and    presents    his    credentials Bulgarian 

outposts  drive  back  a  Turkish  patrol  which  at- 
t<?mpts  to  cross  the  frontier ;  a  Turkish  official  is 

killed It  is  announced  in  Washington  that  a 

modus  Vivendi  has  been  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  regarding  the 
NVwfoundland  fisheries. 

Oc'ober  8. — China  enters  a  protest  against  the 
continued  control  by  the  Japanese  of  tlie  Man- 
clinrian  telegraph  lines. 

October   Q. — Governor    Taft   makes    public    a 

ur^M-lamation  of  amnesty  to  all  Cuban  rebels 

Nrwfoimdland  officials  decide  to  enforce  strict- 
ly the  fishing  laws  and  to  revoke  all  concessions 
hitherto  granted  to  Americans. 

October  ir. — The  provisional  government  of 
Cutw  announces  that  it  will  not  interfere  with 
%\m  ftUfUH  of  the  Isle  of  Pines. 


October  12. — Secretary  Taft  informs  the  in- 
surgent committee  at  Havana  that  the  United 
States  can  set  no  date  for  the  withdrawal  from 

Cuba  until  fair  elections  are  assured Turkish 

troops  suffer  another  defeat,  with  heavy  losses, 
in  the  province  of  Yemen. 

October  13. — Secre»ar>'  Taft,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Bacon,  and  General  Funston  leave  Cuba, 
and  Charles  E.  Magoon  assumes  the  office  of 
Provisional  Governor. 

October  14. — Joaquin  G.  Casasus,  Mexican 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  tenders  his 
resignation,  because  of  poor  health. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

September  20. — The  cornerstone  of  the  Roose- 
velt storage  dam  in  Arizona  is  laid,  thirty-two 
feet  below  the  normal  river  bed. 

September  21. — Vice-President  Fairbanks  lays 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Chicago  courthouse. 

September  22. — In  an  anti-negro  riot  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  many  negroes  are  killed  and  the  city 
is  put  under  martial  law Four  hundred  Ma- 
layans are  killed  by  Dutch  forces  on  the  island 
of  Bali. 

September  23. — Many  Parisian  shopkeepers 
open  their  establishments  despite  the  national 
rest-day  law. 

September  24. — On  the  refusal  of  the  Clyde 
shipbuilding  and  engineering  employees'  federa- 
tion to  submit  the  men's  claims  for  advanced 
wages  to  arbitration,  the  men  decide  on  a  strike 
. .  .^.  The  Pike  centennial  celebration  at  Colorado 

Springs,     Col.,     is     begun 170     traders     are 

drowned  by  the  capsizing  of  a  boat  on  the  River 
Indus. 

September  25. — The  celebration  of  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Ab- 
erdeen University  is  begun The  Switchmen's 

Unions  of  North  America  demand  shorter  hours 
and  more  pay. . .  .The  new  medical  school  build- 
ings of  Harvard  University  are  dedicated. 

September  26. — Pike's  Peak  is  formally  dedi- 
cated and  christened  in  honor  of  the  memory  of 
Brig.-Gen.  Zebulon  M.  Pike,  who  made  the  first 
record  of  its  existence  and  location ....  Paul  O. 
Stensland,  the  president  of  the  collapsed  Mil- 
waukee Avenue  State  Bank,  in  Chicago,  is  sen- 
tenced to  serve  from  one  to  ten  years  in  the 
penitentiary',  for  the  embezzlement  of  $400,000. 

September  27. — A  terrific  cyclone  passes  over 

Algeria,  doing  great  damage A  severe  storm 

sweeps  northward  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
causing  great  damage  in  the  Gulf  States ;  nearly 
one  hundred  lives  are  known  to  have  been  lost 

Earthquake  shocks  are  felt  in  Porto   Rico 

and  St.  Thomas. 

September  28. — The  British  Board  of  Trade 
reports  that  the  railway  accident  at  Salisbury 
was  caused  by  excessive  speed. 

September  29. — A  strike  of  Clyde  shipyard 
boiler-makers  begins. 

September  30. — Sixteen  balloons  start  from 
Paris  in  the  first  competition  for  the  Gordon- 
Bennett  Cup.  which  is  won  by  an  American. 
Lieutenant  Lahn,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the  balloon  United 
States,  which  lands  in  England. 

October  6. — ^The  automobile  race  for  the  Van- 
derbilt  Cup  on  Long  Island  is  won  by  Wagner, 
in  a  Darracq  car,  for  France. 
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October  8. — Most  of  the  bakeries  of  Paris  are 
closed  because  of  the  strike  occasioned  by  the 
enforcement  of  the  rest-day  law The  forma- 
tion of  a  telephone  merger,  taking  in  four  States 
and  capitalized  at  $25,000,000,  is  announced  in 
Philadelphia. 

October  9. — ^The  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  begins  its  **  Hay- 
stack '*  Centennial  Meeting  at  North  Adams  and 
Williamstown,  Mass.... In  an  eigh»-hour  trial, 
the  British  battleship  Dreadnought  attains  a 
maximum  speed  of  22H  knots. 

October  to. — The  Government  crop  reports 
show  that  this  year's  corn  crop  is  the  biggest  on 

record The  Cuban-American  banking  firm  of 

J.  M.  Ccballos  &  Co.  fails  with  liabilities  of  be- 
tween three  and  four  million  dollars. 

October  16. — A  hurricane  sweeps  over  the  city 
of  Havana  and  other  parts  of  Cuba,  causing 
much  damage  and  destroying  many  lives. 

October  17. — The  triennial  world's  convention 
of  the   Woman's   Christian  Temperance   Union 

opens  at   Boston The   annual   convention  of 

the  American  Banking  Association  opens  at  St. 
Louis. 

October  18. — A  tablet  commemorating  the  first 
permanent  settlement  in  the  old  Northwest  Ter- 
ritor>'  is  unveiled  at  Marietta,  O. 

LOBITUARY. 

September  21.— Samuel  Bland  Arnold,  one  of 
the  men  involved  in  the  conspiracy  against  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  72 General  James  C.  Hill,  the 

distinguished    Confederate    officer,   76 Judge 

Jacob  A.  Ambler,  formerly  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Ohio,  77, 

September  22. — Supreme  Court  Justice  Gerrit 
Forbes,  of  New  York,  70. 

September  23. — Julius  Stockhausen,  one  of  the 
best -known  German  singing  teachers,  80. 

September  25. — Afong,  a  well-known  Chinese 
'capitalist,  formerly  of  Hawaii. 

September  26. — Rev.  Frederick  Gibbs  Ensign, 
superintendent  of  the  northwestern  district  of 
the  American  Sunda^r  School  Union,  69. ..  .Rev. 
Sherlock  Bristol,  anti-slavery  agitator  and  pion- 
eer preacher  of  California,  91. 

September  27. — Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald,  author, 
naturalist,  and  physician,  61. 

September  28.— George  H.  Poor,  inventor  of 
the  air  brake  generally  used  on.  American  rail- 
ways, 61. ..  .Ex-Congressman  W.  H.  Denson, 
of  Alabama,  60.  ...George  Franklin  Hodgman, 
New  York  rubber  manufacturer,  61. 

September  30. — General  Thomas  M.  Harris,  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  93. 

October  i.— Rev.   Osgood  E.   Herrick,   D.D., 

chaplain  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  80 Count  Adolf o 

Pianciani,  commander-in-chief  of  the  dissolved 
Pontifical  Army,  82. 

October  2. — Ex- Judge  Thomas  Turner  Faun- 
tleroy,  of  the  Virginia  Supreme  Court,  82. 

October  3.— Edward  B.  Wesley,  a  well-known 

Wall    Street    financier,    96 Dr.    George    W. 

Pratt,  for  fifty-five  years  editor  and  publisher  of 

the    Coming    (N.    Y.)    Journal,   85 George 

Clarke,  the  actor,  66. 


ADELAIDE  KISTORI,  THE  FAMOUS   ITALIAN    ACTRESS. 
(In  the  rf>Ie  of  "Mary  Stuart.") 

October  5. — Dr.  Edward  Bliss  Foote.  the  well- 
known  eclectic  physician  of  New  York  City,  77. 

October  7.— Ex-United  States  Senator  Daniel 
Jewett,  of  Missouri,  99. 

October  8. — Bishop  William  Benjamin  Arnett, 
of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  68. 

October  9. — Archbishop  Bond,  Primate  of  All 
Canada,  of  the  Anglican  Church.  91 . . .  .Adelaide 
Ristori,  the  celebrated  Italian  actress,  85. 

October  10. — Frederick  D.  Thompson,  author 
of  '*  In  the  Track  of  the  Sun,"  56, . .  .Col.  Henry 
Patchen  Morgan,  who  commanded  the  71st  New 
York  Regiment  in  the  Civil  War,  79. 

October  11. — Rev.  Samuel  James  Andrews,  a 
leader  in  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  89. 

October  12. — Richard  B.  Borden,  a  leading 
New  England  cotton  manufacturer,  72. 

October  14. — Sir  Richard  Tang>'e,  head  of  a 
famous  engineering  firm,  7^. 

October  15. — Rev.  Samuel  Jones,  the  evan- 
gelist, 59. 

October  16. — Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis,  80  (see 
page  560). 

October  17. — William  Scully,  formerly  Lord 
Scully  of  London,  England. 

October  18.— General  William  Hemphill  Bell. 
U.  S.  A.  (retired),  7^. 

October  19. — irenr>'  Altemus,  the  Philadelphia 

publisher,  73 Ex-Congressman  W.  H.  Tibbs, 

of  Georgia,  92. 


SOME    CARTOONS    OF  THE    SEASON. 


•'nope!  he  meyeb  was  a  cobporation  lawyer!" — and  Monopoly  Lodge  Will  Swear  to  It. 

From  the  American   (New  York). 


THE  TBUST8  coNUBATULATiNO  THE  BfiPUBLxcAN  CANDIDATE. — FrouQ  the  American  ( New  York). 
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THE    MODERN    FRANKENSTEIN. 

From  the  World   (New  York). 


"HE'S  GOOD  RKOUOH  FOB  ME" — When  I  Need  Him. 

iWith  apologies  to  a  cartoon  that  I  drew  with  some 
pride  In  the  Roosevelt  campaign. — Homer  Daven- 
port,) 

From  the  Evening  Mail  (New  York). 


LoBD  Fauntlkroy  Hbarst  :  "  Lean  on  me,  Grandpa.* 
From  the  Pott-InUlHgencer  (Seattle). 


tv*) 


! 
rrom  the  ffcrold  (New  York). 


A  YOTB  FOB  HEAB8T  IS  A  TOTB  FOB  MUBPHT. 

From  the  World  (New  York).        ^^ 
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^^i^^y-^-ts^^^^m^ 


i^yu 


fyj^e^  •^gi^iytA.^^  ^ 


Ml.    HEARST   AND   MB.    E3IERY THE   FUSION  CAXDIDATE   FOR  GUVRBNOR    OF   PENNSYLVANIA — USING    MR    BRYAN 

AS    A   BATTERING    RAM. 

From  the  /N^tfircr  (Philadelphia). 


TH«    INTKBKATIONAL    NURSE. 

jV%  Uncli  :  **  Why,  this  is  not  such  a 
afUff  all/* 
From  tht  "Stw  (Baltimore). 


WUKN    CUBA    GBl'S    THE    BILL. 

The  Wages  of  Revolution  is  Taies. 
?>om  the  Ptomeer-Pre99  (8t  Paul.) 
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TOO    MUCH    BED    PAINT. 

BsiTisu  Labor   (to  Mr.    Keir  Ilardie)  :       "Steady  with  that  rod  paint,  mate; 
you're  tplashing  It  about  too  thick  !  " — From  the  11  cutminatcr  Oazvtti'  (London). 


Among  the  topics  which  the  Briti.sh  cartoon- 
ist handled  with  particular  fondness  during  Sep- 
tember and  October  were  the  split  in  the  Eng- 
lish Labor  party  over  the  question  of  socialism, 
giving  rise  to  some  bitter  recriminations  be- 
tween Mr.  John  Bums  and  Mr.  Keir  Hardie, 
and  the  publication  of  the  British.  Board  of 
Trade   returns   showing   the  unusujJbf  healthy 


condition  of  British  trade,  both  domestic  and 
foreign.  The  cartoons  on  this  page  are  repro- 
duced from  the  Westminster  Gazette  and  the 
Morning  Leader,  both  of  London.  A  Swiss 
view  of  the  American  intervention  in  Cuba, 
from  Nebelspalter,  the  comic  journal  of  Zurich, 
is  also  reproduced  to  show  one  poijit  of  view 
largely  entertained  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 


TIIK    KKAI.    JOHN    mil.    ST4HIK. 


A  8WIAS  VIEW  OF  UNOLH  BAM  AXD  CT'BA.  .loHN  Hi.f. "  "What  wlih  poodH  going  oiit  and  g«)ods  cora- 

T-„^,«    H.«.     ..  t    ^-    K^ii ^    ♦•.-♦    *u^  '"*?  *'*•  '  don't  know  how  to  keep  count  of  my  profits." 

.KlJ^'^^LJhi*  ♦mL    fK.*   4iJI5  }S^Km^I         fT*»e  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  the  first  eight  months  of 

♦!^^'«K^55I!»fc!lilKi£*f  iS?L!nl  5Si55  ^^^^  »*^<»^  «"  unprecedented  Increase  In  our  trade.     The  ex- 

to  be  photo^^bed,  wben  I  am  really  going  ports  have  Increased  over  the  corresponding  period  last  year 

fn  .h««t  th«m  U     £34  500,000.  and  the  Imports  l)y  £.33,300,(500.] 


to  shoot  them. 


From  ire5elapaller  {Zurich), 


From  the  Morning  Leader  (London). 


THF    OteiCMAN    PKAj^ANT     ■VT    THE    IIOTKL    ItHLoW, 

Thi*  im#  iMHfKf  h5ii  er^ryrhln^  to  f»N  rti«  (ithi*r 

(the   p<^jiiiifiti^    liji«   nolhltiA. 
iTliL*    army    1a    miK'h    fSFtir^rl    In    pjo    G«rtaAl  , 
tiOviTiimt^DLa  budget' ) 
From  iru/irc  Jacob  t8Latiie&rt>. 


A      VISIT    FROM     BRITISH    TEACHERS. 


BY  PRESIDENT  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER. 

(Of  Columbia  University.) 


T^HE  nations  of  the  earth  are  growing  clos- 
er together.  They  are  learning  more 
than  ever  before  from  one  another's  experi- 
ence. First  commerce,  then  travel,  are  the 
important  forces  strengthening  the  bonds  be- 
tween nations.  As  civilization  proceeds,  the 
tendency  of  the  people  of  any  given  stock 
to  regard  themselves  as  superior  to  all  others 
and  as,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  chosen  people 
of  God,  grows  less  marked.  The  common 
ideals  which  shape  all  efforts  at  higher  civ- 
ilization wherever  made,  are  more  plainly 
seen  and  more  generally  acknowledged  than 
ever  before. 

Each  of  the  European  and  American  na- 
tions has  developed  a  system  of  education 
peculiar  to  itself,  reflecting  the  nation's 
needs  and  the  nation's  expenences.  For  a 
half-century  past  the  leaders  of  opinion  in 
the  educational  thought  of  one  nation  have 
had  more  or  less  full  information  regarding 
the  educational  activity  of  other  nations.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  the  German  universi- 
ties influenced  the  development  and  organi- 
zation of  universities  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  the  movement  for 
manual  and  industrial  training  in  America 
received  its  impulse  from  Europe. 

No  one  sees  more  clearly  than  Mr.  Alfred 
Mosely  the  far-reaching  influence  of  a  sound 
educational  system  upon  a  nation's  prosper- 
ity and  happiness.'  Himself  a  friend  of  Cecil 
Rhodes,  and  accustomed  to  large  conceptions 
and  great  ideas,  Mr.  Mosely  has  taken  as  his 
own  the  task  of  procuring  for  his  fellow 
Britons  whatever  benefits  may  follow  from 
their  closer  acquaintance  with  the  industrial 
and  educational  experiences  of  the  United 
States.  First  a  commission  of  representative 
labor  men  and  students  of  the  labor  prob- 
lem, and  then  a  distinguished  company  of 
British  educationists  have  come  to  the 
United  States  at  Mr.  Mosely's  suggestion 
and  through  his  generous  assistance,  to  study 
industrial  and  educational  problems.  The 
reports  submitted  by  these  two  commissions 
and  widely  circulated,  have  done  much  to 
promote  the  end  which  Mr.  Mosely  had  in 
view  in  seeking  their  organization. 

Now  a  fuither  8tq»  has  been  taken,  and 


early  in  the  month  of  November  the  first 
of  a  company  of  five  hundred  British  teach- 
ers will  reach  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  carefully  and  in  detail  some 
specific  educational  undertaking  or  problem. 
From  November  until  March  next  these  vis- 
itors will  continue  to  arrive,  and  they  will, 
in  their  own  way,  distribute  themselves  over 
the  United  States,  seeking  school  systems, 
institutions,  and  undertakings  of  various 
kinds  for  particular  examination.  Some  will 
concentrate  their  attention  upon  problems  of 
administration.  Others  will  study  the  ele- 
mentar}'  school,  its  problems  and  its  influ- 
ence. Still  others  will  study  secondary  edu- 
cation and  its  relations  to  elementary  educa- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  demands  of 
practical  life  upon  the  other.  The  methods 
followed  here  in  the  training  of  teachers  and 
the  measure  of  success  which  has  followed 
the  introduction  of  manual,  industrial,  and 
technical  training,  will  also  be  subjects  of 
special  inquin\  It  is  Mr.  Mosely 's  hope  that 
the  information  so  gained  by  the  visiting 
teachers  will,  be  made  practically  useful  in  the 
communities  where  they  are  severally  at 
work,  and  that  in  this  way  centers  of  edu- 
cational progress  and  of  the  comparative 
study  of  schools  and  school  systems  will  be 
established  all  over  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Wales. 

The  conception  is  a  fine  and  noble  one, 
and  the  plans  for  its  execution  are  corre- 
spondingly broad  and  thorough. 

While  but  five  hundred  teachers  can  be 
provided  for,  applications  reaching  into  the 
thousands  have  been  received  by  Mr.  Mosely 
from  those  who  wish  to  make  use  of  this  op- 
portunity. Mr.  Mosely  has  wisely  thrown 
upon  the  local  education  authorities  in  Great 
Britain  the  responsibility  of  selecting  from 
this  large  list  of  applicants  the  names  of 
those  who  are  to  make  the  journey.  In  most 
cases  these  local  education  authorities  are 
nominating  the  teachers  who  are  to  come  to 
the  United  States,  and  are  granting  them 
leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose.  Some  of 
the  visitors  will  remain  one  month,  some  two 
months,  and  some  even  longer. 

Mr.  Moselv's  advisers  in  the  United  States 
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have  caused  to  be  prepared  a  pamphlet  of 
suggestions  and  advice  for  the  use  of  the 
visitors,  in  order  that  their  time  and  effort 
may  be  spent  to  best  advantage.  In  more 
than  a  score  of  cities,  local  committees  of 
reception  have  been  organized,  usually  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  city  superintendent 
of  schools.  These  local  committees  of  re- 
ception will  meet  the  visitors,  direct  them  to 
appropriate  hotels  or  lodgings,  and  render 
whatever  assistance  may  be  possible  to  make 
their  inquiries  fruitful  and  helpful.  The 
visiting  teachers  have  been  advised  not  to 
attempt  to  make  long  railway  journeys  or  to 
visit  many  different  points.  They  have  been 
told  that  they  will  the  more  quickly  and 
effectively  gain  that  which  they  are  seeking 


if  they  select  certain  representative  cities, 
towns,  or  institutions,  and  study  these  thor- 
oughly. 

To  Americans,  and  particularly  to  Ameri- 
can teachers,  a  two-fold  opportunity  is  of- 
fered by  this  visit.  There  is  an  opportunity 
for  a  display  of  American  hospitality  and 
friendliness,  which  will  be  promptly  seized 
wherever  the  visiting  teachers  may  go. 
There  will  also  be  an  opportunity  to  learn 
from  the  visitors  at  first  hand  and  in  detail 
of  the  mighty  education  movement  which  is 
now  under  way  in  England,  and  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  some  of  the  phases  of  that  move- 
ment, which  have  recently  attracted  atten- 
tion not  only  in  America  but  throughout  the 
world. 


DR.  SCHUMACHER  AND  THE  KAISER  WILHELM 

LECTURESHIP. 


BY  EDWIN  R.  A.  SELiGMAN. 

(McVickar  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Columbia  University.) 


I 


T  is  an  eloquent  te'stimony  to  the  impor- 
tance which  modern  Germany  attaches 
to  the  problems  of  trade  and  industry  that 
the  first  incumbent  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Professorship  of  German  History  and  Insti- 
tutions should  be  an  economist.  The  United 
States  sends  to  Berlin  University  as  the  first 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Professor  Dean  Burgess 
to  expound  the  principles  of  American  con- 
stitutional liberty.  Prussia  in  return  lends  to 
Columbia  University  one  of,  its  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  of  political  economy. 

Dr.  Hermann  Schumacher  belongs  to  the 
younger  generation  of  German  social  scien- 
tists and  is  a  member  of  the  more  realistic 
group  of  teachers  who  have  kept  in  close 
touch  with  business  life  and  derived  at  first 
hand  a  wide  acquaintance  with  actual  condi- 
tions. Like  so  many  of  the  German  econo- 
mists. Dr.  Schumacher  was  a  student  of  Pro- 
fessor Schmoller,  of  Berlin,  the  veteran 
leader  of  the  historical  school,  and  the  en- 
thusiastic upholder  of  Prussian  traditions. 
Shortly  after  his  graduation  Dr.  Schumacher 
was  entrusted  with  several  missions  of  in- 
vestigation by  the  German  ( government  in 
countries  ranging  from  China  and  Japan  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  various  reports 
which  he  prcsentetl  form  a  considerable  con- 
tfftution    to   the    literature  of  comparative 


economics.  His  interest  in  the  pending  prob- 
lems of  trade  and  industry  led  him  to  accept 
the  leadership  of  the  first  great  school  of 
commerce  that  Was  founded  in  Cologne. 
Under  his  successful  guidance,  of  several 
years'  duration,  a  careful  curriculum  was 
elaborated  and  the  school  met  with  signal 
success,  serving  as  a  model  for  many  similar 
institutions  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  Pro- 
fessor Schumacher  was  finally  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  the  professorship  of  economics  at 
the  University  of  Bonn,  a  position  which  he 
still  occupies.  The  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  the  government  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  selected  to  give  the 
higher  training  in  economics  to  several  of 
the  imperial  princes.  He  is  a  specialist  on 
questions  of  transportation  and  banking,  al- 
though his  publications  cover  a  wide  variety 
of  topics. 

Professor  Schumacher  is  peculiarly  well 
fitted  to  be  the  first  representative  of  Ger- 
many in  this  country,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  spent  his  early  boyhood  in  New  York,  as 
the  son  of  the  well-known  German  Consul- 
(jeneral.  To  this  we  must  no  doubt  ascribe 
his  complete  mastery  of  our  language.  His 
course  at  Columbia  is  devoted  to  a  study  of 
modern  industry  and  banking  in  Gernuuiy, 
while  his  seminar  deals  more  specifically  widi 


DR.    HERMANN    SCHUMACHER. 

(Lecturer  at   Columbia   ITnlverslty  on   the   Kaiser  Wllhelin   Foiindntion.) 


a  comparison  of  German  and  American 
economic  conditions.  Those  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  his  opening  lec- 
tures have  been  delighted  with  his  admirable 
command  of  English,  his  clearness  of  presen- 
tutiony  and' his  thoroughgoing  analysis  of  an 


attractive  and  comphcated  subject.  Th«  In- 
cumbency of  Professor  Schumacher  marks 
the  auspicious  beginning  of  v^hat  is  surely 
destined  to  be  not  only  a  source  of  mutual 
enlightenment  but  also  a  message  of  peace 
and  good  will  between  two  %itax.  v^^'^^ 
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CHARLES  EVANS  HUGHES. 

BY  ERVIN  WARDMAN. 


T^HERE  are  men,  says  Thackeray,  who 
•  wear  their  letters  of  credit  on  their 
foreheads. 

Look  at  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Re- 
publican nominee  for  Governor  of  New 
York,  and  you  shalt  say  he  fits  that  descrip- 
tion. But  there  is  more  than  the  frank, 
trustworthy  front  that  is  a  speaking  recom- 
mendation to  his  fellows*  faith.  From  his 
presence  there  radiates  ruggedness;  and  rug- 
gedness  is  for  stout  achievement.  Yet,  in  his 
visage  and  in  his  carriage  as  well,  there  is  a 
sensitiveness  that  is  singularly  appealing, — 
the  sensitiveness  of  fine  perceptions,  of  high 
aim?,  of  pure  actions.  He  is  the  soldier  who 
dares  to  fight  with  both  valor  and  brilliance 
for  his  cause.  He  is  the  gentleman  who  will 
have  only  a  cause  that  is  good. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  New  York's 
citizens,  judging  him  by  his  deeds  in  the  in- 
surance investigation,  will  vote  their  faith  in 
him  as  the  candidate  for  a  great  office.  In 
this  brief  campaign  multitudes  have  seen  and 
heard  him  on  the  stump.  Contemplate  him 
in  the  privacy  of  his  household,  and  he  is  not 
different  from  the  man  you  behold  address- 
ing the  public  and  arousing  its  plaudits  with 
his  sincerity  of  advocacy  and  his  logic  of 
argument. 

He  is  in  the  library  on  the  second  floor  of 
his  modest  West  End  Avenue  honje,  in  New 
York  City.  It  is  a  large  room,  perhaps  the 
most  spacious  in  the  house.  The  walls  lined 
with  bookshelves  well  filled ;  the  contents 
showing  familiar  use.  Across  one  corner  a 
leather  couch  inviting  to  ease  when  every- 
thing else  suggests  diligence.  In  the  center 
a  flat-topped  desk,  its  sides  and  ends  heaped 
with  letters  and  telegrams,  but  the  space 
before  the  revolving  chair  free  of  litter,  indi- 
cating the  habit  of  the  mind  that  is  system- 
atic, marking  the  field  of  the  man  whose 
business  is  work. 

A    SUBTLE    SUGGESTION    OF    ROOSEVELT. 

He  gives  you  a  glance  that  is  penetrating, 
but  smiles  openly  with  lips  that  are  large  and 
mobile.  He  has  a  straight  nose  that  is  very 
clearly  cut.  His  under  lip  juts  forth  beyond 
his  upper,  conveying  a  sense  of  the  fighter. 
The  beard,  a  bit  shaggy,  no  doubt  stubborn 


against  arrangement,  might  serve  to  conceal 
that  capacity  for  combat  confessed  by  the 
cast  of  the  jaw  and  lower  face;  but  that 
lip,  thrusting  forth,  tells  the  story.  And  the 
teeth!  Behind  the  wide  mouth  of  sweeping 
curves  they  are  big  and  white.  Those  in 
the  front  rise  prominently  above  their  fel- 
lows.   They  all  suggest  power. 

There  is  something  about  the  man  that  in- 
timates Roosevelt.  Not  in  his  figure,  which, 
compared  with  the  President's  stocky  build, 
seems  spare.  Nor  in  his  appearance,  save, 
possibly,  for  those  ivory  battlements  of  teeth. 
Not  at  all  in  his  manner  of  speech.  The 
President  talks,  as  he  acts,  with  a  rush.  Mr. 
Hughes*  words  do  not  lag,  but  they  are  de- 
liberate. The  man  who  sits  in  the  White 
House  has  a  buoyant,  elated,  almost  joyous 
way  of  greeting  you,  of  conversing  with  you, 
of  parting  from  you.  Mr.  Hughes  is  grave 
without  gloominess, — the  gravity  of  the 
scholar  who  goes  to  the  bottom  of  things. 
He  is  sober  but  not  solemn, — the  thoughtful- 
ness  of  the  trustee  who  weighs  his  responsi- 
bilities. He  is  careful,  but  not  cautious, — the 
painstaking  care  of  the  teacher.  His  gray 
eye  is  naturally  calm,  yet  it  lights  with  en- 
thusiasm or  flames  with  indignation.  With 
his  dignit>'  of  gesture, — and  his  whole  being 
is  instinct  with  dignity, — he  reveals  a  spring 
of  energy  in  his  wiry,  rather  tall  form.  He 
is  alert  but  not  precipitous;  intense  but  not 
impassioned. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensation  of 
a  drink  of  fresh-drawn  water  from  a  cool, 
sweet  well.  The  presence  of  truth,  of  lofty 
aspirations,  of  worthy  deeds, — the  whole- 
someness  of  a  virile  yet  fine  nature  you  feel 
rather  than  try.  to  picture. 

EARNESTNESS    PERSONIFIED. 

The  reminder  of  something  that  smacks 
of  Roosevelt  must  be  in  the  atmosphere  that 
surrounds  the  two.  Perhaps  it  reflects  that 
wholly  unartificial  love  of  what  is  good,  with 
an  abundance  of  will  to  fight  for  it  if  neces- 
sary; that  spontaneous  abhorrence  of  what  is 
bad,  with  plenty  of  courage  to  fight  against 
it.  Certainly  it  is  satisfying  in  personal  in- 
tercourse; it  ought  to  be  inspiring  in  battle. 

As   you   talk   with    Mr.    Hugjies  vtv  Vvy3» 
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ibrary  and  as  he  is  moved  by  his  earnestness, 
^  rises,  standing  with  his  fingers  resting  on 
the  desk.  They  are  long  and  vigorous.  Their 
reach  is  sure,  their  grasp  firm.  Or  he 
paces  the  distance  between  the  cooch  and 
the  litter  of  messages  surrounding  the  order- 
ly work  on  which  he  has  been  engaged.  One 
hand  is  in  his  pocket,  a  trick  in  which,  like 
Joseph  H.  Choiite,  he  indulges  to  a  degree. 
He  draws  ii  forth  to  emphasise  a  spoken 
expression  of  opinion ,  gives  hts  gesture  of 
dignity*  yet  of  force »  and  again  seeks  the 
pocket*  Even  on  that  brief  course  from  desk 
to  couch  and  back  again  he  does  not  shorten 
his  stride.  \'ou  would  not  need  close  ac* 
quaintance  with  him  to  believe  that  he  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about :  that  he  means  what 
he  says,  \qm  would  scarcely  need  to  listen* 
fiis  attitude*  with  the  lifting  of  his  head  \n 
harmony  with  his  sentiment »  the  sweep  of  his 
arm,  the  light  of  his  eye,  would  convince  you, 

AS   CAXJIJUATK    AS'D   CITIZEN. 

It  IS  not  intendetl  that  this  article  should 
he  jKilitical  propaganda;  much  Ic^  partisan 
pmmotiDn*  It  is  not  of  parties;  nor  e%en 
of  issues.    It  b  of  a  man.    The  effort  here 


is  to  show  the  per^JiKil  Hughes,  Yet  one 
may  not  show  that  side  nf  Hughes,  the  man 
and  private  ctti/en,  lo  tell  all  the  truth  about 
it.  without  ca-sting  flashes  to  illuoiinate  vivid- 
ly the  public  iigTire  <d'  Hughes,  the  candidate, 
It  happened  that  the  u  titer  of  this  sketch 
sat  in  the  library  in  early  October  of  1 90 5, 
Then  they  were  discussing  the  nomination 
for  mayor  which  had  been  given  to  Mr. 
Hughes  unanimously  by  the  Republican 
part>^  while  he  was  conducting  the  insurance 
invrstigation. 

At  that  time,  one  year  ago,  Mr.  Hughes 
said;  *'  H  I  were  free  to  take  this  nomina- 
tion for  mayor,  I  cannot  say  what  I  would 
do,  for  I  have  never  desired  to  enter  public 
life^  My  wish  is  to  practice  my  profession 
and  to  support  my  family  v\  ith  my  earnings 
from  that  work.  HI  were  free,  however, 
to  take  a  nomination,  it  might  se?m  to  he 
my  duty  to  do  so  against  my  wishes  and  the 
interests  of  my  family.  But  1  am  not  free, 
I  have  been  engaged  to  do  a  wtirk  in  behalf 
of  the  p(d  icy- holders  of  this  State,  I  have 
agreed  to  perform  it.  I  am  bound  to  per- 
forni  it.  It  is  not  finished.  Until  ft  is,  I 
can  consider  nothing  else.     My  first  duty, — 
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uty  I  sec, — IS  there.  All  that  is 
it  go  to  the  work  of  conducting 
ncc  investigation  and  doing  what 
las  asked  me  to  do,  and  expects  me 

rncd  that  the  same  two  were  in 
ibrary  in  early  October,  of  1906. 

were  discussing  the  nomination 
lOr  by  the  Republican  party,  which 
cs  had  accepted.    Of  this  he  said : 
light  that  this  was  not  my  duty, 
lot  be  a  candidate  for  Governor. 
ppeared  to 
5t  between 
s     equally 
r   if    there 
to     be     a 

two  op- 
candidates 
g  the  best 

American 
there 
le  nothing 
office  for 
have  been 
that  could 
me.  If  I 
at  I  could 
the  will  of 
:     of     this 

I  thought 
5ple  of  this 
not  want 
at  I  could 
1,  I  would 
he  .office.'^ 
s  making 
1    between 

and  the 
lis     words 

j|p  The  <^"prriiht»  ITOtj.  lit  JHiTtriUn  \.  V. 

of     what  ^»^i^-   CHARLES 

as   in    the 

gesture  of   his   arm,   the  anima- 

features,  the  fire  of  his  eye,  the 
;  earnest,  honest  voice.  He  was 
ig  on  the  stump;  he  was  talk- 
,  friend.  He  was  addressing  no 
the  voters;  he  was  voicing,  in 
versation,  the  sense  of  the  highest 
r  which  could  call  him  from  the 

his  profession  and   the  provision 
Qily's  future. 
;  Hughes,  the  man  and  the  citi- 

in  his  library  and  on  the  cam- 
form;  not  different  in  his  moral 
rofessions,  or  his  deeds,  when  the 
izcn  declining  a   nomination    for 


mayor  which  he  thought  he  ought  not  to 
take,  or  when  the  public  figure  taking  the 
nomination  for  Governor  which  he  thought 
he  ought  to  take. 

When  Mr.  Hughes  was  prosecuting  his 
two  great  investigations,  in  particular  the  in- 
surance, nobody  cared  whence  he  was 
brought  to  the  service  of  the  policy-holders — 
what  his  stock,  his  rearing  or  his  education. 
To  France  the  ancestr)"^  of  Napoleon  was  the 
gh'ttering  procession  of  his  performances.  To 
the  people  of  New  Y'ork,  not  one  in  ten 
thousand  of  whom 
had  known  Mr. 
Hughes  when  they 
passed  him  in  the 
street,  his  achieve- 
ments of  the  hour  in 
their  behalf  answered 
all  questions.  But 
the  date  of  a  man's 
birth,  his  heritage  of 
blood,  his  early  en- 
vironment must  go 
into  the  record.  H 
they  are  not  needed 
to  identify  one  who 
gains  his  distinction 
through  his  own 
achievements,  they 
may  serve  to  empha- 
size for  the  benefit  of 
moralists  the  lesson 
they  teach  of  the  tree 
inclining  as  the  twig 
is  bent. 

Mr.  Hughes  was 
born  in  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  on  April  11, 
1862,  his  father  being 
the  Rev.  David  C. 
and  his  mother  Mary 
Connelly  Hughes.  He 
came  out  of  Brown  University  in  1881 
and  from  the  Columbia  Law  School  in 
1884,  where  he  was  a  prize  fellow.  Mean- 
while he  ^^'as  a  teacher  in  the  Delaware 
Academy  at  Delhi,  N.  Y.  Until  1891  he 
practiced  law  in  New  York  City,  but  he 
had  acquired  a  fondness  for  teaching  and  I 
became  professor  of  law  in  the  Cornell 
University  School  of  Law,  remaining  in  that 
post  for  two  years.  In  1893,  however,  he 
resumed  active  practice  in  New  York, 
though  from  1803  to  1895  he  was  a  special 
lecturer  in  the  Cornell  Law  School.  Since 
180J  he  has  served  in  a  similar  capacity  in 
the  New  \'ork  Law  School.     He  is  a  scmot 
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member  of  the  law  firm  of  Hughes,  Rounds  association  would  or  could  interfere  with  his 

&  Schurman.     For  a  brief  time,  in  his  early  service,  in  the  letter  or  in  the  spirit,  to  the 

practice,  he  was  one  of  the  junior  members  policy-holders. 

of  the  firm  of  Carter,  Hughes  &  Cravath.        When  the  Attorney-General  of  New  York 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  of  this  man  brought  an  action  against  the  Gas  Trust  in 

who  is  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  the  State  the  courts  he  retained  Mr.  Hughes  to  help 

of   New   York   that   he  has   lived,   studied,  him  in  preparing  the  State's  case  and  to.ap- 

taught,  and  practiced  his  profession  in  seven  pear  for  the  State  in  the  argument  before  the 

of  its  counties,  while  taking  his  wife,  Miss  judge.     Likewise,  impressed  with  the  success 

Antoinette  Carter,  from  still  another.  of  Mr!   Hughes  in  representing  the  public 

'    „  interests     against     corporations.     President 

HIS    PROFESSIONAL   RECORD.  ^  i-  u    J  .u     x  J        i  /-•  ^       -   • 

Roosevelt  had  the  federal  Government  retam 
That  Mr.  Hughes'  great  ability  as  a  law-  him  to  assist  in  the  rebate  cases  and  others 
yer  was  early  recognised  by  the  members  of  undertaken  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
his  profession  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  at  United  States  to  check  illegal  practices  by 
the  youthful  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  taken  corporations,  and  by  combinations  of  corpora- 
into  partnership,  from  being  a  clerk,  by  one  tions  and  of  individuals  in  restraint  of  trade, 
of  the  celebrated  law  firms  of  the  country, —  This  service,  of  course,  is  suspended  shortly 
Carter,  Hughes  &  Dwight  (afterward  Car-  after  its.  beginning  by  the  nomination  at  cau- 
ter,  Hughes  and  Cravath).  But  singularly  cus  for  Governor  of  New  York.  Thus, 
enough,  his  name  never  came  prominently  to  while  Mi*.  Hughes'  great  cases  have  con- 
public  attention  until  less  than  two  years  ago.  cerned  corporations  and  while  he  .won  his 
There  were  two  reasons  for  this.  Mr.  fame  in  conducting  cases  in  which  corpora- 
Hughes  remained  for  only  a  short  time  tions  were  involved,  he  has  been  a  corpora- 
( about  two  years)  with  the  firm  to  which  tion  lawyer  not  at  all  in  the  usual  sense. 

he  had  been  admitted  from  a  clerkship.    His  investigator  of  the  gas  trust. 

inclination  for  teaching  law  carried  him  away 

to  those  scholastic  engagements  which  have  Mr.  Hughes  was  selected  for  the  work 
^  been  mentioned.  Returning  to  active  prac-  of  uncovering  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  prac- 
itice,  he  did  not  seek  the  fields  which  bring  tices  and  prices  of  the  Gas  Trust  by  State 
notoriety  and  large  fortunes  to  many  law-  Senator  Stevens,  the  head  of  the  joint  legis- 
yers  of  talent  who  till  them, — corporation  lative  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
work.  subject.  Senator  Stevens  was  both  a  friend 
It  has  been  charged  against  Mr.  Hughes  and  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Hughes.  He  had  no 
in  the  political  controversy  of  this  campaign  doubt  his  choice  for  counsel  would  do  his 
that  he  was  a  "  corporation  lawyer."  In  the  work  w  ell ;  he  must  have  been  surprised,  as 
sense  in  which  that  term  is  generally  em-  the  public  was  delighted,  to  discover  that 
ployed  in  such  argument,  he  distinctly  was  his  examiner  had  a  sheer  genius  for  wringing 
not.  The  larger  part  of  his  cases  were  at  confessions  from  unwilling  witnesses.  He 
general  practicie  for  commercial  houses  and  had  a  no  less  remarkable  faculty  for  mar- 
for  individuals  of  the  ordinary  nature  and  shaling  figures  and  analyzing  statistics  of 
routine.  The  laws  relating  to  corporations,  the  most  technical  relations  and  complicated 
as  to  other  subjects,  he  had  mastered  with  conditions  in  a  fashion  that  dumfounded  the 
that  genius  for  detail  and  profundity  of  re-  Gas  Trust's  witnesses  as  well  as  amazed 
search  which  showed  bfiUiantly  in  his  uni-  those  who  had  imagined  they  appreciated  his 
versity  teaching  and  later  was  to  dim  cor-  capacity  at  the  full  measure.  The  report  of 
poration  law  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  the  committee  on  the  gas  situation  and  its 
when  he  was  matched  against  them  in  his  recommendations  to  correct  them  was  a 
work  for  the  public.  His  first  great  case  at  model  of  clear,  direct,  forceful  workman- 
law  concerned  corporations,  but  he  was  re-  ship.  The  Legislature  of  that  year  failed 
tained  not  for  but  against  a  corporation, —  to  enact  all  the  recommendations  into  law, 
the  Gas  Trust.  His  next  was  in  the  matter  but  Mr.  Hughes  had  proved  his  case  so 
of  the  insurance  corporations.  Already  Mr.  thoroughly  that  the  next  Legislature  com- 
Alexander,  the  former  head  of  the  Equitable  pleted  the  work. 

Life  Assurance  Societ\',  had  retained  him  to  '  c-^^^r.^^  .^  tv,o.t«*vt^,.  «vrrx,r*<.,mrv. 
represent  Mr.  Alexander  personally,  but,-  "'^  '"'^''^'^  ^^  insurance  inquisitor. 
tribute  to  Mr.  Hughes*  reputation, — no  one        It  was  his  conduct  of  the  gas  investigation 

even  suggested  that  the  former  professional  that  gave  Mr.  Hughes  his  brief  for  the  poll- 


cy*1ioIdcrs*  Again  the  \iTiter  can  vouch  fbr 
the  circumstances^  for  he  took  part  in  the 
conference  that  decided  on  him.    State  Sena- 

■  tors  Armstrong  and  Tully,  who  headed  the 
Insurance  Committee^  chose  him  without 
question,  and  they  dtd  so  because  of  his 
record  m  the  gas  matter,  because  of  the  pop- 

Iular  demand  for  his  appointment,  and  be- 
cause of  their  determination  that  the  work 
should  be  done  by  a  man  not  only  of  proved 
abilrtj'  to  perform  it;  but  in  whom  the  public 
had  perfect  confidence.  Not  another  influ- 
ence received  consideration.  On  the  con- 
trary there  had  been  pressure  before  this 
to  prevent  the  selection  of  this  uncompromis- 
ing investigator  who  tolerated  nothing  that 
■  stood  before  the  revelation  of  the  truth,  who 
spared  no  one  who  sought  to  obscure  it.  At 
the  time  Mr.  Hughes  was  out  of  the  coun* 
try,  traveh*ng  in  the  Tyrol.  Communication 
was  ^tablished  with  him  by  cable  dispatches. 

■  He  was  asked  if  he  would  accept  He  re- 
plied that  he  would.  His  only  condition 
was  that  he  should  be  absolutely  unhampered 
by  any  influence  of  any  sort  or  description. 
With     that    unqualified    understanding    he 

I  came  home  to  probe  the  gravest  financial 
scandal  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
\i  his  success  with  the  Stevens  Committee 
had  been  impressive,  his  results  as  the  coun- 
sel of  the  Insurance  Committee  were  con- 
summate. Here  he  was  forcing  the  inquisi- 
tion on  the  ablest  and  most  powerful  repre- 
sentatives of  political  parties  and  of  financial 
c-mpifes.     Every  one  in  New  York^  perhaps 

■  nearly  every  one  in  the  United  States,  knows 
ihc  outcome  of  the  splendid  service  begun  at 
those  hearings  and  ended  with  the  drawing 
by  Mr.  Hughes  of  the  most  important  insur- 
ance legislation  ever  written  into  the  statute 
books.     Not  many  kno\v,   few  can   realize, 

I  the  actual  physical  labor  he  performed,  H 
the  ran^  of  the  gas  inquiry-  was  broad,  the 
scope  of  the  insurance  investigation  was  vast. 
During  its  progress  there  was  neither  week- 
day nor  Sunday,  night  after  night,  in  un- 
broken succession,  that  was  not  filled  with 
the  labor  of  going  over  the  testimony  word 
by  word  for  new  clues,  of  searching  letter 
book^  and  records  without  number,  of  delv- 
ing  in  books  that  were  monuments  in  their 
m&ss,  of  hearing  the  stories  of  those  who  had 
information  to  give  and  of  sounding  rumors 
and  suspicions  to  the  bottom.  To  undergo 
this  midnight  test  of  endurance  of  detail  and 
drudgery  was  marvelous;  to  arrive  in  the 
chamber  where  the  hearings  took  place,  every 
morning,  fresh^  cool,  keen,  and  resolute  for 
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the  brilliant  daily  duel  was  a  surpassing  feat 
of  both  brain  and  body. 

MR.   HUGHES  AS  A  CAMPAIGNER. 

On  the  stump  as  a  campaigner  he  has 
duplicated  his  prowess  as  the  investigator* 
To  most  candidates  one  or  two  speeches  a 
day  are  the  measure  of  their  physical  capaci- 
ty at  least.  Under  the  pressure  of  a  short 
but  strenuous  campaign,  Mr.  Hughes  makes 
a  dos^cn  from  sunrise  to  bedtime  ^  in  a  single 
evening  he  makes  half  a  dozen.  If  his  bodily 
strength  does  not  falter  under  the  test*  his 
mental  faculties  grow  more  acute  and  his 
logic  of  debate  loses  none  of  its  power.  He 
speaks  often,  but  he  speaks  responsibly.  He 
repeats  his  points  at  different  places,  driving 
them  home  to  the  whole  population,  but  he 
illustrates  them  with  fresh  examples  and  va- 
ried explanations.  He  flashes  from  the  coun* 
try  district  near  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
congested  city  by  the  sea,  but  his  mind  ad- 
heres to  hk  argument.  With  that  dogged 
pertinacity  he  pounds  into  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  voters  the  issues  which  must  not 
be  obscured  by  cheers,  or  music,  or  excite- 
ment, or  partisanship, — or  slander.  There 
is  the  tenacity  of  purpose  which  gave  him  his 
sure  course  to  the  facts  in  the  gas  and  insur* 
ance  investigations;  there  is  the  capacity  for 
the  tremendous  labor  of  stumping  the  State^ 
morning,  afternofm,  and  night.  There  is 
the  jncessanr  hammering  on  the  anvil  where 
he  seeks  to  forge  the  victor)^  of  his  cause. 

Such  is  the  man  who  has  been  called  to 
lead  the  Republican  party  In  New  York 
and  those  who  are  acting  with  tt.  There 
are  those  who  think  that  because  of  his  in- 
herent qualities  and  the  supreme  confidence 
the  people  had  in  him  as  the  investigator  he 
must  be  triumphant  alike  in  his  public  course 
as  in  his  great  investigations.  But  it  is  not 
at  all  certain  that  Mr.  Hughes  will  be  the 
next  Governor  of  New  York.  There  is  such 
a  confusion  of  party  lines  that  those  under 
his  banners  are  not  to  be  numbered  with 
ease  as  ranks  may  be  counted  when  they  are 
well  defined.  Old  standards,  for  the  time  at 
least,  are  vanished.  The  new  signals  are  a 
problem  for  the  most  experienced  In  aflfairs 
political,  and  a  puzzle  for  students  of  move- 
ments revolutionary.  Let  the  dogmatists 
state  the  Issues,  Let  the  champions  of  either 
side  submit  their  cases  where  they  are  to  be 
heard.  Let  the  prophets  forecast  the  result. 
The  purpose  of  the  writer  has  been  to  tell  of 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  the  man,  as  he  is 
seen  by  those  who  know  him, 
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JUDGE"  MAGOON,  as  he  is  famil- 
iarly  known  in  Washington,  is  a  man 
of  conspicuous  personality.  More  than  six 
feet  tall  and  of  corresponding  proportions, 
he  conveys  the  idea  of  enormous  physical 
strength  and  of  superb  vitality.  His  head 
is  large,  with  a  leonine  suggestion,  his  fea- 
tures powerful  and  classic;  his  eyes  big, 
slightly  protuberant,  and  of  that  soft  yet  un- 
fathomable brown^  which  appeals  at  once  to 
curiosity  and  to  confidence.  Men  of  all 
ages  look  up  to  him  on  short  acquaintance. 
Women  instinctively  invest  him  with  their 
interest  and  faith.  He  has  been  no  gallant, 
nor  yet  a  courtier,  here  in  Washington, 
and  still  no  one  is  more  industriously 
sought  for  dinners,  luncheons,  and  enter- 
tainments of  every  conceivable  variety.  In 
the  whole  history  of  this  capital's  social 
development,  its  jealousies,  intrigues,  diplo- 
macies, heartburnings,  and  cabals,  one  re- 
calls none  other  who  has  passed  along  such 
lofty  planes  and  in  the  radiance  of  such 
searching  lights  with  less  suspicion  or  re- 
proach. He  would  thank  no  one  for  pictur- 
ing him  an  anchorite  or  Galahad,  nor  is  that 
a  question  of  importance  to  the  public.  What 
this  sketch  is  intended  to  suggest  is  the  idea 
of  a  big,  strong,  brave,  kindly,  and  wise  man, 
who  has  been  called  to  a  place  of  great  power 
and  responsibility,  and  who  possesses  all  the 
attributes  and  qualities  that  can  be  imagined 
in  the  connection.  This  is  not  to  say  that  he 
has  no  equals.  It  is  to  say,  simply,  that  des- 
tiny and  circumstances  have  defined  him. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recite  the  facts 
or  follow  the  various  stages  of  Charles  E. 
Magoon*s  career  up  to  the  moment  at  which 
he  appeared  in  Washington,  seven  or  eight 
years  ago.  He  comes  of  an  excellent  New 
England  family,  of  the  stock  that  has  been 
building  up  our  waste  places  in  every  part  of 
the  countr>'  for  a  century  or  more.  He  and 
his  kind  have  transplanted  Anglo-Saxon  civ- 
ilization to  the  West,  the  Northwest,  the 
South  and  the  Southwest.  They  are  in 
Louisiana,  as  in  Kansas,  Idaho,  Nebraska, 
and  Texas,  and  everywhere  they  furnish  the 
fine  ferment  of  a  splendid  patriotism  and  an 
enlightened  civilization. 

What  the  Eustises,  the  Stor>'s,  the  Bald- 
wins, the  Phclpses,  the  Averys,  the  Lcedscs, 


the  Fenners,  and  others  of  like  breed  did  for 
Louisiana  the  Magoons  and  their  much 
more  numerous  fellow-pioneers  have  done 
for  half  the  territory  west  of  the  Alleghcnies. 
It  was  a  crusade  of  exaltation,  an  invasion  of 
virtue  and  light.  And  every  field  of  their  oc- 
cupation has  been  made  glad  and  prosperous 
in  consequence. 

But  Charles  Magoon  appeared  in  Wash- 
ington somewhere  in  the  last  of  the  nine- 
ties,—  about  1899,  to  be  exact.  He  ap- 
peared in  the  obscure  capacity  of  law  clerk 
for  a  subordinate  division  of  the  War  I>e- 
partment.  At  that  time,  we  had  just  begun 
to  expand.  Few  of  us  realized  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase.  Not  even  the  President  him- 
self imagined  the  drift  and  bearing  of  the 
flood  upon  which  the  nation  had  embarked. 
The  office  was  a  small  one,  or  so  it  then, 
seemed.  There  wxre  law  clerks  scattered 
about  among  the  departments  in  unascer- 
tained numbers.  Few  heard  of  them.  No- 
body cared  about  them.  They  ranked,  in 
official  "  society  "  with  the  chief  of  thcTapc 
and  Sealing-wax  Bureau,  here  or  dierc. 
Theirs  was  paltr>'  work,  although  they  didn*t 
think  it,  and  their  dignity  was  served  to  their 
own  content  by  lording  it  over  the  lackeys 
who  read  newspapers  and  put  on  airs  at  the 
desks  in  the  corridors.  Magoon,  of  course, 
vanished  into  the  prevalent  boskage  provided 
for  understrappers  of  all  degrees  and  kinds. 
Months  passed  before  Washington  so  much 
as  heard  of  him,  and,  even  then,  Washington 
was  rather  incredulously  astonished  at  being 
called  upon  to  consider  the  existence  of  a 
law  clerk  of  any  brand  whatever.  In  a  gen- 
eral way,  society  understood  that  such  offi- 
cials existed,  but  to  have  one  of  them  thrust 
into  prominence  was  an  experience  more  or 
less  mingled  with  indignation.  Society  could 
put  up  with  assistant  secretaries,  and  persons 
of  that  sort ;  but  law  clerks — surely  that  was 
much  t(X)  much. 

Nevertheless,  Magoon  emerged  from  an 
astounded  limbo.  Circumstances,  chiefly  of 
his  unconscious  making,  ordained  the  lifting 
of  the  vapors  and,  without  the  smallest  ef- 
fort on  his  part,  Magoon  found  the  lime- 
light blazing  on  him.  He  had  done  nothing 
more  than  seemed,  in  his  simple  Western 
philosophy,  to  be  a  matter  of  course.    Ques- 
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tions  presumably  profound  and  intricate  had 
been  submitted  to  him  and  he  had  disposed 
of  them  with  promptness,  accuracy,  and  con- 
sirnimate  ease.  Secretary  of  War  Root — a 
pretty  fair  judge  of  legal  attainment,  acu- 
men and  wisdom — found  that  Magoon  could 
be  trusted  in  great  things.  And  so  the  law 
clerk's  fame  went  forth..  The  town  began 


to  hear  of  him  and  wonder  what  he  looked 
like. 

Magoon  was  set  to  work  upon  the  some- 
what difficult  task  of  reconciling  the  emer- 
gencies of  our  occupation  of  Cuba  to  respect- 
ful conservation  of  the  legal  and  judicial  sys- 
tem under  which  the  island  had  been  ruled 
for  two  or  three  centuries.    This  he  accom.- 
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plished  to  Mr.  Root's  entire  satisfaction. 
Next,  he  rendered  a  similar  service  in  the 
case  of  the  Phih'ppines.  Secretary  Root  hap- 
pened to  be  a  man  big,  and  great,  and  gen- 
erous enough  to  exploit  the  virtues  and  at- 
tainments of  a  subordinate.  He  stood  aside, 
let  the  radiance  descend  upon  Magoon,  cer- 
tified to  its  legitimacy,  and  joined  in  the  ap- 
plaifee.  He  was  not  afraid  of  the  shadow 
that  any  one  might  cast.  He  stood  for  the 
much  talked-of  but  extremely  scarce  "  square 
deal."  People  began  to  ask  about  the  young 
Nebraska  law  clerk.  Senators,  Representa- 
tives, cabinet  officers,  statesmen  generally, 
who  had  examined  his  published  reports  on 
the  Philippine  and  Cuban  problems,  became 
aware  of  a  desire  to  meet  the  man.  He  had 
taught  them  much  they  needed  to  know,  had 
explained  many  tangles  hitherto  perplexing, 
and  they  felt  grateful  accordingly. 

About  this  time  Magoon  was  offered  a 
place  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Claims, — 
an  ancient  and  honorable  cloister,  of  m>'s- 
terious  functions  and  purely  speculative  au- 
thority; something  like  the  Doctors*  Com- 
mons in  which  David  Copperfield  matricu- 
•  lated  under  the  expensive  guidance  of  Spen- 
low  and  his  wicked  partner,  Jorkins.  Just 
who  conceived  this  expedient  for  shelving 
Magoon  and  consigning  him  forever  to  the 
catacombs  of  public  life  this  writer  is  unable 
to  recall.  Secretary  Root  advised  him 
against  it.  A  friend  who  loved  him  unself- 
ishly and  well  said :  "  The  Court  of  Claims 
is  not  the  beginning  of  a  career.  It  is  the 
end.  There  are  good  and  worthy  men  on 
that  bench,  but  they  sit  there  to  receive  the 
rewards  of  distinguished  service  in  the  past, 
not  to  prepare  for  greater  usefulness  in  the 
future.  An  appointment  there  is  an  honor 
and  a  compensation  to  the  veteran, — to  the 
beginner,  like  you,  it  is  a  dismissal  and  an 
obscuration.  Don't  take  it.  Don't  commit 
suicide !  " 

§till  possessed  by  the  ignorance  and  in- 
certitude of  his  modesty,  Magoon  hesitated 
between  oblivion  and  fame.  Fresh  from  the 
broad  expanses  of  Nebraska,  and  accustomed 
to  personalities  of  unlimited  composure  and 
resource,  he  could  not  figure  to  himself  the 
possibility  of  a  dearth  of  force  and  talent  at 
the  national  capital.  He  had  always  heard 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  was  an  in- 
fallible harvester  of  character  and  genius. 
He  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  civil-service 
tag  meant  nothing  more  than  respectable 
mediocrity;  that  its  certificates  signified  nei- 
ther good  nor  evil  in  the  serious  walks  of  of- 


ficial life.  He  found,  later,  that  a  place  on 
the  classified  list  counted  for  nothing  beyond 
a  more  or  less  secure  perch  on  some  high 
stool  in  one  of  the  executive  departments, 
and  he  now  thinks  so  calmly  of  civil  service 
reform  as  to  agree  that  its  operation  has  never 
harmed  any  really  competent  person.  It  is 
safe  to  say,  however,  that  Magoon  did  not 
at  the  time  imagine  he  had  done  anything 
remarkable,  or  plume  himself  with  the  fancy 
that  his  achievements  could  not  be  duplicated 
by  the  average  wearer  of  the  civil-service 
badge. 

One  may  well  believe,  however,  that  in 
1905,  when  the  President  selected  him  for 
the  most  important  and  responsible  office  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama, — namely,  that  of  re- 
storing tranquillity,  winning  over  the  Pana- 
mano  population  to  an  attitude  of  respect  and 
confidence,  and  creating  a  public  sentiment 
through  which  successful  operations  could  be 
made  possible, — Magoon  was  justified  in  as- 
suming that  perhaps  the  administration 
viewed  him  with  more  than  ordinary  favor. 
At  that  time,  the  residents  of  the  isthmus 
were  anything  but  well  disposed.  If  not 
openly  hostile  to  the  representatives  of  our 
occupation,  they  were  unmistakably  aloof, 
antipathetic,  and  suspicious.  Agitation  and 
conspiracy  were  the  order  of  the  day.  There 
was  no  symptom  of  willing  and  gracious  co- 
operation. So  it  happened  that  in  selecting 
Magoon  to  preside  over  a  situation  fraught 
with  the  material  of  turmoil,  the  President 
paid  him  a  compliment  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood or  minimized.  He  was  sent  there  to 
accomplish  what  other  and  much  more  prom- 
inent officials  had  failed  to  do,  and  this  con- 
stituted the  first  conspicuous  recognition  of 
his  great  ability. 

How  well  and  thoroughly  he  discharged 
the  trust  imposed  upon  him  is  now  knouTi  to 
all  who  have  kept  pace  with  the  events  of 
contemporary  history.  He  has  left  behind 
him  a  people  genuinely  pacified,  animated  by 
sincere  good  will,  profoundly  persuaded  of 
our  friendship  and  helpfulness;  ready  to  meet 
our  authorities  more  than  half  way  in  every 
overture,  and  anxious  to  contribute  to  the 
general  welfare. 

The  country  already  knows  that,  in  re- 
lieving Magoon  of  his  duty  on  the  Panama 
Canal  zone,  the  administration  originally  in- 
tended to  transfer  him  to  the  Philippines. 
His  signal  success  as  a  pacificator  naturally 
suggested  his  assignment  to  the  Asiatic  archi- 
pelago, where  our  efforts  in  that  line  have 
failed  utterly,  and  where  a  different  pdiqr. 
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under  new  auspices,  is  evidently  required. 
Intelligent  observers,  however,  were  mind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  Magoon  was  going  to 
Manila  without  full  authority  and  plenary 
power, — going,  in  fact,  merely  as  a  subordi- 
nate,— and  they  deplored  an  arrangement 
which  relegated  him  to  helpless  participation 
in  a  regime  of  futility.  It  was  urged  that 
he  would  eventually  succeed  to  the  para- 
mount position,  but  it  did  not  escape  the  no- 
tice of  his  friends  that  no  time  was  set  for 
this  adjustment,  nor  did  the  prospect  of  his 
loss  of  prestige  meanwhile  evade  their  anxie- 
ties and  perceptions.  Altogether,  it  was  a 
distinct  relief  and  satisfaction  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  had  kept  au  courant  of  Ma- 
goon's  remarkable  career  to  hear  that  the 
program  had  been  revised  and  that  he  was 
to  go  to  Cuba  instead  of  going  to  Manila. 
No  well-informed  person  could  see  the  small- 
est chance  of  his  accomplishing  useful  re- 
sults in  the  Philippines  in  the  capacity  of  a 
mere  subordinate,  but  the  most  inattentive 
looker-on  could  see  that  he  might  be  of  in- 
finite value  in  the  equation  of  Cuba's  rescue, 
provided  he  were  commissioned  by  the  Pres^ 
ident  himself  and  given  a  free  hand. 

There  is  an  inside  history  of  this  inci- 
dent,— meaning  the  history  of  the  revocation 
of  Mr.  Beekman  Winthrop's  appointment  as 
provisional  governor  at  Havana  and  the  sud- 
den suppression  of  Magoon 's  orders  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  Philippines, — ^moreover, 
it  is  a  history  which  may  never  see  the  light 
\n  our  rime.  But  it  is  generally  believed  in 
Washington  that  the  President  and  Secre- 
tar>'  Root  made  the  final  decision  and  so  dis- 
missed all  antecedent  plans. 

Thus,  Charles  E.  Magoon,  so  very  re- 
cently an  unknown  and  obscure  subordinate 
of  the  War  Department,  goes  to  Cuba  to 
take  charge  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult 
problem  that  has  yet  confronted  us  in  our 
new  career  of  expansion  and  colonization 
among  the  non-English  speaking  peoples  of 
the  world.  His  new  task  is  by  far  the  most 
complex  and  intricate  he  has  yet  undertaken. 
The  Cubans  who  own  property,  pay  taxes, 
and  generally  conduct  the  agencies  of  civili- 
zation are  either  dtizens  and  subjects  of 
foreign  lands  and  governments  or  they  are 
deliberate  non-participants  in  the  political  af- 
fairs of  the  island.  The  population  is  divide 
ed  into  t^^'o  classes.  On  the  one  hand  are 
the  substanrial  and  responsible  elements,  who 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  public  af- 
fairs. On  the  other  are  the  ignorant  and 
vicious  majority  who  have  no  ambition  be- 


yond that  of  living  at  the  expense  of  the  na- 
tional treasury.  These  are  quiet  and  con- 
tent so  long  as  they  may  be  maintained  in 
plenty  without  rendering  any. service  in  re- 
turn, but  violent,  anarchical,  and  predatory 
otherwise. 

From  the  first  mentioned  element,  Ma- 
goon will  receive  sympathy  and  good  will, 
but.no  active  demonstration.  As  has  been 
said,  that  element  is  constituted  almost  en- 
tirely of  aliens,  for  very  few  residents  of  the 
island  with  substantial  interests  at  stake  are 
willing  to  trust  themselves  to  the  emergen- 
cies, of  Cuban  citizenship.  They  hold  the 
property  and  pay  the  taxes ;  they  conduct  all 
useful  enterprises  and  employ  all  the  labor 
legitimately  occupied ;  but  they  look  for  their 
protection  to  foreign  governments  and  they 
decline  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  mercies 
of  a  regime  of  semi-barbarism.  They  will 
bless  the  hour  of  Magoon's  advent,  and  pray 
for  him  in  the  ratio  of  their  belief  that  he  is 
the  herald  of  a  permanent  annexation;  but 
they  will  do  nothing  to  expose  themselves  to 
reprisal  in  the  event  of  our  withdrawal  and 
the  consequent  revival  of  the  serio-comic  dis- 
pensation of"  Cuban  self-government.  For 
the  others,  it  may  be  said  without  much  fear 
of  making  a  mistake,  that  Governor  Magoon 
will  waste  very  litrie  time  in  an  attempt  to 
adjust  them  to  a  scheme  of  progressive  and 
ertlightened  civilization. 

And  herein  consists  the  wisdom  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  selection  of  Magoon.  He 
has  chosen  a  man  who  can  be. trusted  to  real- 
ize the  situation  without  unnecessary  delay, 
and  to  bring  to  the  task  of  its  disposal  a  pro- 
found intelligence,  a  serene  judgment,  an 
imperturbable  courage  and  address.  When 
Magoon  speaks,  it  will  be  with  sure  knowl- 
edge and  unqualified  sincerity.  At  the  age 
of  forty-five,  he  has  the  composure  and  the 
conservation  of  complete  maturity.  With 
the  calmness  and  the  dispassionate  temper  of 
old  age,  he  enjoys  the  physical  and  intellectu- 
al vigor  of  youth  at  its  highest  level  of  devel- 
opment. Under  his  administration  there  will 
be  no  such  scandals  as  attended  our  former 
occupation.  Neither  shall  we  be  regaled  with 
roseate  romances  or  befooled  by  clumsy  in- 
sincerities of  condonation  and  denial.  He 
will  tell  the  truth  or  keep  silent.  He  will 
speak  plainly  and  with  authority  when  he 
speaks  at  all.  He  will  lend  himself  to  no 
expedient  of  concealment  or  misrepresenta- 
tion. There  is  no  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
President  or  even  of  the  people  to  tempt  him 
to  an  abdication  of  his  self-respect. 
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MRS.   JHFFERSON    DAVIS. 


Mrs.  Varina  Jefferson  Davis,  the  widow  of  President  Jefferson  Davis,  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  died  last  month .  in  New  York  City,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  Mrs. 
Davis,  whose  maiden  name  was  Varina  Howell,  was  born  at  Natchez,  Mississippi,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Governor  Richard  Howell,  of  New  Jersey.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  Aliss  Howell  was 
married  to  Jefferson  Davis,  whose  first  wife,  a  daughter  of  President  Taylor,  had  lived  only 
a  few  months  after  marriage.  Soon  after  his  second  marriage  Mr.  Davis  was  elected  to 
Congress,  but  resigned  to  go  to  the  Mexican  War.  from  which  he  returned  severely  wounded. 
The  next  year  Mrs.  Davis  accompanied  her  husband  to  Washington,  where  he  served  as 
United  States  Senator  and  Secretary  of  War.  She  was  with  him  throughout  the  Civil  War, 
while  he  was  President  of  the  Confederacy,  but  was  separated  from  him  after  Lee's  surrender 
during  the  first  year  of  his  imprisonment  in  Fortress  Mtmroe.  She  was  permitted  to  re- 
main with  him.  however,  during  the  second  year,  and  after  his  release  they  lived  in  England  for 
three  years.  After  their  retprn  to  this  country  Mrs.  Davis  acted  as  her  husband's  amanuensis 
when  he  wrote  his  *'  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confe<lerate  Government.'*  Mrs.  Davis  was 
known  throughout  the  South  as  the."  first  lady  of  the  Confederacy."  and  even  before  the  war 
liad  been  a  brilliant  leader  in  Washington  society.  She  has  written  a  memoir  of  her 
husband,   and   has  contributed  various  articles  to  magazines. 


DRILLING  BY   HAND  FOR  ARIZONA  COPPER. 


THE   STORY   OF  COPPER. 


BY  CHARLES  F.  SPEARE. 


The  romantic,  sensational,  modern  his- 
tory of  the  metal,  copper,  has  been  made 
in  America,  and  is  still  being  made  there. 
The  United  States  is  the  largest  producer 
(65  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply) 
and  the  ifreest  consumer  of  it.  Copper  nu'nes 
all  over  the  world  are  becoming  exhausted, 
while  those  in  this  country  are  each  year 
giving  up  a  greater  quantity  of  the  metal. 
Europe  is  now  as  dependent  on  our  copper 
as  she  is  on  our  cotton.  A  famine  of  the  one 
would  stop  electrical  progress  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Holland  as  completely  as  a  cur- 
tailment of  the  Southern  staple  checks  the 
looms  in  the  mills  of  Manchester.  Only  a 
generation  ago  Europe  supplied  her  own 
needs.  Then  she  took  but  a  paltry  $8oo,cxx) 
worth  of  copper  from  us.  In  1905  her  bill 
for  the  metal  was  $86.225, OCX).  At  the 
present  rate  of  expansion  it  will  be  $icx),- 
cxx),ooo  before  1910. 

In  the  same  period  the  American  yield 


has  grown  from  27,000  long  tons  a  year  to 
421,982  tons.  Reduced  to  the  trade  unit 
of  measure,  this  means  a  growth  from  60,- 
000,000  to  925,000,000  pounds.  Ten  years 
ago  the  value  of  our  copper  was  a  round 
$50,000,000.  By  1899,  the  birth  year  of 
the  great  "Copper  Trust,"  it  was  $101,- 
000,000.  It  dropped  to  $76,563,000  in 
1902,  when  the  bubble  burst,  and  the  metal 
fell  nearly  10  cents  a  pound,  but  was  up  to 
$146,000,000  in  1905,  and  will  be  nearly 
$185,000,000  this  year.  Coal  and  pig  iron 
are  the  only  t\vo  products  of  the  American 
mines  that  realize  a  greater  value  than  cop- 
per. The  money  difference  between  copper 
and  gold  in  1905  was  $60,000,000. 

CAX    THE     WORLD     USE     ALL    THE     COPPER 
BEING    MINED? 

With  this  enormous  expansion  in  produc- 
tion,— 470  per  cent,  in  twenty  years, — it 
would  seem  as  though  an  ovcrsu^^Vj  o^  co^ 
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<  AIJ/MET   k    IIECLA    MINE  BL'ILDIKCiS,   MICHIGAN. 
iTht^mf  iufo*«  bav  rHuniiHl  nt^rXj  4.(HN)  per  c^nt.  to  Khareffblders. 
of  tb<*  ffbaftM  an*  aloKMt  a  mile  deep.) 


Sereral 


COPPEE        MIXES        .\S 
DI\1DEVD  PAVERS. 

On  the  hnancial 
side  of  the  copper 
question  we  have  to 
deal  uith  something 
like  SL\t>-  producing 
and  d  i  V  i  d  e  n  d-paying 
mines  in  the  Lake  Su- 
perior and  Butte  re- 
gions, as  well  as  in 
Arizona.  Nevada, 
Utah,  and  Mexico, 
capitalized  at  $525,- 
000.000.  and  with  a 
market  value  many 
times  as  great.  These 
mining  companies  pay 
stockholders  nearly 
$40,000,000  annually 
and  have  made  a  con- 
tribution to  the  wealth 
of  the  country- ,  in  divi- 
dend disbursements 
per  if  inevitable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  alone,  of  about  $300,000,000  since  cop- 
American  consumers  of  it  are  absorbing,  per  first  began  to  attract  the  American 
numx\i  by  month,  more  of  the  metal  than  is  investor.  No  "  ger-rich-quick  "  scheme  has 
mined.  Old  stocks  are  being  called  upon  ever  quite  equaled  the  record  of  the  pre- 
to  fill  the  void.  It  is  predicted  that,  the  mier  Calumet  &  Hecla,  which  in  thirt>'- 
world  over,  1,500,000,000  pounds  will  be  five  years  has  paid  out  nearly  $95,000,- 
worked  up  into  different  shapes  in  the  twelve  000  to  shareholders  on  a  capitalization 
montlis  ending  next  December;  also  that,  of  $2,500,000.  In  1899  it  disbursed  400 
until  1912,  production  and  consumption  will  per  cent.  It  will  pay  about  300  thb 
be  practically  e(|ual,  with,  perhaps,  consump-  year.  It  has  laid  the  foundation  of  many 
tion  a  little  in  the  lead.  For  the  next  notable  New  England  fortunes.  Senator 
twenty  years  the  total  use  of  copper  is  reck-  William  A.  Clark's  United  Verde  mine,  in 
oned  at  I2,rxx),cxx)  tons,  compared  with  a  Arizona,  the  richest  gem  in  his  collection  of 
total  consumption  in  the  last  century  of  10,-  valuable  mining  prizes,  pays  at  the  rate  of 
(xx>,(x>o  tons.  Altogether,  the  question  of  60  per  cent,  annually,  with  a  record  of  $20,- 
the  supply  of  copper  for  future  generations  (XX),ooo  returned  on  a  $3,000,000  invest- 
is  onr  of  the  most  interesting  in  economics,    ment  since  1899.     W^en  the  final  quarterly 

payment  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Com- 
pany is  made  this  year,  that  concern,  even 
'riil*  is  an  electrical  age.  Therefore,  cop-  with  its  irregular  dividend  historj',  will  have 
per  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  barometers  paid  back  to  stockholders  over  $40,000,000 
of  trade.  In  some  respects  it  is  a  better  in  seven  years*  time,  an  amount  equal  to  aj 
gauge  of  developments  in  the  industrial  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock,  while  the  olf 
world  than  are  iron  and  steel.  Between  Boston  &  Montana,  which  the  Amalg^ 
1^95  and  1(^)5  the  production  of  it  increased  absorbed,  has  already  yielded  up  $45,G 
1 50  per  cent.  In  the  same  ten-year  period  in  dividends,  or  twelve  times  its  oi{| 
the  output  of  iron  and  steel  rose  145  per  capitalization, 
cent.      Copper,   as  a   medium,   is   doing   in 


COIM'hR  AS  A   BAROMKTHR  OF  TRADE. 


many  ways  what  iron  and  steel  used  to  do. 
Its  position  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
of  concrete  as  related  to  brick.  The  new 
form  produces  the  same  results  as  the  old, 
and  at  a  lower  rate  of  cost. 


HOW  WE  FOUND  OUR  COPPER  MINIS* 

It  was  a  Greek  who  first  used  coppery  i|.' 
descendant  of  the  Incas    who  uncovered  it 
in  the  mountains  of  Peru;  a  North  Amett- 
can  Indian   who  mad^  it  serve  him  for  bar- 
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Jesuit  missionar\%  with  mind  more 
I  than  religious,  who  found  it  on 
jyale  two  and  a  half  centuries  a^o; 
y  officer  of  the  *4o's  whose  accidental 
ries  in  Michigan  attracted  the  Agas- 

thc  Peninsula,  and  ever>'-day  miners 
>spectors  whose  picks  first  struck  ore 
ico,  Arizona,  arid  Montana.  Copper 
Df  the  oldest  of  the  metals;  commer- 
;  is  one  of  the  most  valuable.  Conse- 
,  the  romance  of  copper  is  as  intense 
omance  of  gold.  The  human  passions 
irned  as  fiercely  over  the  one  as  over 
?r. 

le  United  States  it  is  claimed  that  the 
I  of  every  paying  site  west  of  the 
as  discovered  by  officers  of  the  army 
ourse  of  the  Indian  campaigns.     But, 

Jesuits,  they  had  to  pass  on  without 
g,  and  the  value  of  the  information 
ve  enriched  some  other  man.     It  was 

0  the  '70's,  however,  before  the  Mich- 
;ninsula  saw  a  great  deal  of  activity. 
>e  days  Montana  was  a  wilderness; 
rsons  ventured   far  from  the  beaten 

1  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Utah,  where 
;re  are  flourishing  camps,  and  Mexico 
t  reared  her  Colonel  Greene.  The 
ncer  mines,  like  Calumet  &  Hecla, 
c,  Quincy,  and  Osceola,  satisfied  the 
s  of  the  countr>'.  The  telegraph  was 
nfanc}';  telephone  and  traction  lines 
nknown,  and  practically  none  of  the 


ALEXANDER   AC.ASSTZ. 

(The  onglntMT  who  <l«^v<»Ioj)«*d  th*»  raliimot  &  Ileola 
mliiHs  jind  WHH  enabled  to  inuke  from  his  share  ut 
lht>  o(iti)iit  ;»lft8  to  Ilurvard  University  agKrogatinic 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars.  Mr.  Agassiz 
showed  iiDiistial  ahilltlos  as  a  mining  engineer.) 
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electrical  engineering  trades  of  to-day,  with 
$3  ♦000,000,000  of  capital  and  an  annual  out- 
put of  power  apparatus  valued  at  $275,000,- 
000,  was  conceived. 


THE    MtNBRAL 


IS    FOUND 


NEARLY     EVERY- 


Copper  is  one  of  the  most  universal  of 
mineral  deposits*  A  little  of  it,  at  least,  can 
be  found  in  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe. 
While  all  but  60,000,000  of  the  925.(Xio,ooo 
pounds  produced  in  1905  came  from  four 
legions  in  America,  nearly  50  per  cent,  of 
the  States  are  represented  in  the  list  of 
copper  producers. 

South  America  has  long  been  a  rich  field, 
but  the  deposits  there  are  greatly  overesti- 
mated.    Mexico  has  gone  through  a  similar    Britain's  mines,  once  foremost,  are  exhausted. 


ten  years,  Algeria,  which  has  figured  as  a 
sort  of  \viH-o*-the-wisp  in  copper  affairs,  is 
out  of  the  running  as  a  producer,  and  French 
investors  in  African  mines  are  millions  out 
of  pocket.  In  the  best  of  the  copper  districts 
of  South  Africa,^ — Namaqualand^^ — -produc- 
tion is  at  a  standstill.  The  general  inertia 
of  China  restricts  the  proper  workings  of  her 
mines,  and  now  China  is  one  of  our  best 
cusEomers, 

THE  OUTLOOK  IN  JAPAN* 

Her  neighbor  and  tutor,  Japan,  has  about 
six  square  miles  of  copper-yielding  area,  but 
the  prospecti\T  industrial  development  in  the 
empire  of  the  Mikado  in  the  next  decade 
will  absorb  more  than  it  can  give  up.    Great 


ejtpenence.  Her  mines  are  still  an  unknown 
quantity*  It  is  evident,  however,  that  copper 
did  not  play  much  of  a  part  in  the  wealth  of 
the  Montezumas,  The  Canadian  deposits  are 
thin  and  have  not  /jgured  to  any  ex- 
tent in  the  world's  production*     It   is  only 


Cornwall  is  a  memor\%  so  far  as  the  trade 
is  concerned,  and  Cornish  miners  have  lon|^ 
ago    found    Michigan    and    Montana    theii 
most    lucrative    base    of    operations,      Withl 
Spain  and   Portugal   the  story  is  about  thel 
same.     There  has  been  in  both  countries  a 


fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  Dominion  has    steady  slirinkage  from  year  to  year.     Since . 


been  poorly  worked,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the 
enterprise  so  far  shown  has  been  in  the  way 
of  extracting  capital  from  gullible  Bntis^h 
investors.  The  promoter  was  the  pioneer  in 
Canada,  unfortunately  for  her  mines.  Aus- 
tralasia once  had  some  very  good  deposits, 
but  they  are  not  expanding^  and  will  do  lit- 


1900  the  outturn  has  contracted  20,000  cons.1 
Possibly  better  results  could  be  accompli^edj 
with  modern  machinery  and  some  Ameriom  ^ 
enterprise,  but  Spain  is  still  living  in  the' 
time  of  the  Inquisition,  and  commercial  de- 
velopments follow  lines  of  least  resistance.^ 
Great   things  were  at   one   period   cxpectedl 


tie  more  than  hold  their  own   in   the  next    of  Venezuela^  but  they  never  materializ.ed*l 

That  revolution-ridden" 
countr>'  no  lunger  en* 
rers  into  the  copper  sit- 
uation,     Alaska    holds 
out  brill  rant  promises, 

THE  UNC£ASING 

SEARCH     FOR     NEW 

DEPOSITS, 

With  the  commer-^ 
cial  value  of  copper  so 
immense.  It  will  be 
reailily  seen  why  men 
go  to  such  lengths  to  J 
discover  the  ore,  Min-i 
mg  engineers  and  ge- 
ologisrs  are  to-day  ex- 
amining the  surface  of 
the  earth  for  it  in 
every  civilized  country 
on  the  globe.  There 
may  he  more  excfte* 
ment  and  romance  in 
the  discovery  of  gold, 
and     men    may    h^ 


PURE  COPPER   MADE  IW   KATURE's   UABOlATtJltV* 
4 A   lamp  of  D«ti¥*  mn^t   rui    from   n    miiAS  of  T2.4HH1    poiiiitlii    foitml 
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;n  more  forms  to  be  the  first  to  reach  a 
imp,  but  there  is  equally  as  much  solid 
rtion  among  manufacturing  interests  in 
>ening  of  a  vein  of  virgin  copper. 
:areful  the  search  is  for  new  mineral 
vn  by  the  yearly  expenditure  by  one 
ation  of  half  a  million  dollars  in  its 
ition  work  alone.  So  far  this  outlay 
Ided  nothing. 

NORMOUS  PRODUCTION  OF   MONTANA, 
MICHIGAN,   AND   ARIZONA. 

n  the  facts  enumerated  concerning 
yields  the  world  over,  it  will  be  seen 
oduction  simmers  down  to  the  part  the 
1  States  is  taking  in  it,  and  how  far 
rt  is  to  be  a  permanent  one.  To-day 
nerican  mines,  with  those  of  Mexico 
•anada,  which  in  turn  are  controlled 


>Lt    COMPRESSED-AIR    DRILLS    IN    ANACONDA 

MINE,   MONTANA, 
r  receptacles  for  high  expIoHives  In  cupper  ore 
3.5(K)  feet  below  mine  surface.) 

;>italists  from  the  Spates,  yield  five- 
h$  of  the  whole  supply  of  the  world. 
ig  down  to  zones  of  production,  it 
5  found  that  the  Montana  camps  sup- 
J.7  per  cent,  of  the  total;  those  of 
gan,  25.6  per  cent.,  and  the  Arizona 
23'.6  per  cent.  The  remaining  14 
nt.  is  scattered  over  many  States  and 
orics. 
fier  mining  in  the  Lake  Superior  re- 


SENATOR    WILLIAM    A.    CLARK. 

(Whose  fortune  was  largely  made  from   the  copper 
ralneH  of  Montana.) 

gion  is  an  entirely  different  proposition  from 
that  at  Butte,  and  Butte,  again,  has  pecu- 
liarities of  operation  that  are  not  duplicated 
at  Bisbee,  in  Arizona,  or  at  the  Greene 
mines,  at  Cananea,  Mexico,  thirty  miles 
over  the  border.  In  the  famous  Lake  Su- 
perior camps,  such  as  Calumet,  Houghton, 
and  Hancock,  the  metal  is  found  in  a  state 
of  wonderful  refinement.  It  is  only  by  a 
laborious  and  costly  process  that  it  approxi- 
mates this  acme  of  perfection  elsewhere.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Peninsula  great  blocks 
of  copper,  of  a  weight  of  420  to  boo  tons, 
were  discovered,  and  the  Jesuit  Father  Dab- 
Ion  tells  of  the  abundant  deposits  on  Isle 
Royale  as  far  back  as  167 1.  "A  day's  jour- 
ney from  the  head  of  the  lake,  there  is,"  he 
says,  **  a  rock  of  copper  weighing  from  six 
hundred  to  eight  hurulred  pounds,  lying  on 
the  shore,  where  any  who  pass  may  see  it." 
Parkman,  the  historian,  who  cites  the  inci- 
dent, tells  how  the  missionary^  looked  with 
envious  eyes  on  the  ore,  and  how  he  could 
get  little  information  from  the  Indians  about 
it,  as  they  feared  the  wrath  of  the  manitou 
on  any  who  should  attempt  to  move  the 
copper  from  the  island.  In  those  days  the 
value  of  the  metal  came  from  its  use  as  spear 
heads  and  for  cooking  utensils. 
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L,ARE       COPPER  SETS   THE   WORLDS    PRICE. 

Because  of  its  virgin  character,  the  Su- 
perior ore  is  rated  higher  than  any  mined* 
"  Lake  "  copper  cstabh'shes  the  price  through- 
out the  world.     It  is  alwajs  demanded   by 


F,    AUflUSTUS   HElNZe. 

nviio  basj  Litrf'ti  Air  mnDy  ^f^enrs  an  actUe  factor  In 

Moutunft  copii^f  iDterests.j 

the  mints  and  by  navies.   Large  quantities  are 

used  in  the  construction  of  huttleships*  "  Lake'* 
generally  commands  from  3^  to  %  cent  per 
pound  more  than  the  electrolytic  grade, — 
that  is,  copper  broujcht  to  a  state  of  refmc^ 
nient  through  various  electrical  processes. 

What  "Lake"  is  to  the  trade,  the  Calu- 
inet  &  Hecia  mine  is  to  the  Superior  district. 
With  Anaconda  and  Boston  &  Montana  it 
runs  a  race  to  be  entitled  the  worUrs  largest 
producer.  It  is  as  reliahle  as  '*  Old  Faith- 
ful '*  in  the  Yellowstone*  It  seems  inexhaust- 
ible. In  the  year  ended  last  April  it  turned 
out  over  10J,rKXi,noo  pounds,  or  one-ninth  of 
the  total  production  of  the  count ^>^  In  the 
past  twenty -five  years  It  has  yielded  nearly 
2pOOO,ooOiOoo  pounds*  and  probably  2^500,- 
0oo,0C5O  pounds  since  it  was  first  tapped  in 
1871,  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  has  already 
produced  copper  of  a  market  value  of  $250,- 
000,000  to  $j?oo, 000,000.  There  are  few 
gold  mines  with  a  better  record.  And  the 
Calumet  has  many  fat  years  ahead  of  it.     Its 


shafts  are  now  sunk  to  a  great  depth.  Some 
of  rhem  are  being  operated  at  5, 000- foot 
ic\*els.  The  ledges. are  narrow  ones, — from 
six  to  eight  feet, — but  the  virgin  character 
of  the  ore  compensates  for  its  seams,  which 
are  thin  as  compared  with  those  wider 
ones  in  other  localities^ 

Geobgists  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  portion  of  Michigan  known  as  the 
"  Peninsula,"  a  district  about  eighry  miles 
long  and  twenty  wide^  was  subject  to  very 
early  and  very  severe  glacial  and  volcanic 
influences,  for  only  the  action  of  ages  could 
have  brought  copper  ore  to  the  state  of  re- 
finement in  which  it  is  found  there  now, 

SIGNS  OF  EXHAUSTION  ALREADV  APPEAWKa 

Signs  of  exhaustion t  it  must  he  admitted, 
are  to-day  apparent  in  certain  sections  of  the 
Lake  Superior  zone.  Some  of  the  older 
mines  have  been  closed,  after  half  a  centuf>' 
of  productivity.  A  fev\'  new  camps  have* 
been  opened  at  the  northwest  extremity  of 
the  Peninsula.  Hut  the  total  output  shows, 
periodically,  that  the  section,  as  a  whole,  i* 
not  keeping  up  with  the  pace  set  by  the 
camps  further  west  and  southwest.  In  July, 
for  instance*  the  yield  was  below  18,000,000 
pounds,  compared  with  19,315.000  pounds 
in  June,  A  trade  estimate  of  the  1906  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States,  made  quite 
recently,  gives  Lake  Superior  a  probable 
yield  of  2jo,ooo,ooo  pounds,  the  same  as  in 
1905,  while  Montana  is  expected  to  jump 
from  314,750,000  pounds  to  540,000,000 
pounds,  and  Arizona,  from  23*6,000,000  to 
300,000,000  pounds, 

BUTTE  THE  GREATEST  COPPER  CAMP  IN  THE 
WORLD* 

Butte,  Montana,  is  undoubtedly  the  great- 
est cejpper-mining  camp  in  the  world.  It 
produces  copper,  silver,  and  gold  estimated 
at  an  annual  value  of  $80,000,000.  It  is  a 
fearful  place  in  which  to  live,  \  have  yrt 
to  meet  the  man  who  expects  to  die  there. 
It  is  a  flowerless,  grassless.  godless  town* 
But  it  turns  out  tons  and  tons  of  copper, 
and  that  is  its  main  business.  All  of  the  big 
Amalgamated  mines,  such  as  the  Anaconda, 
Boston  &  Montana,  Butte  &  Boston,  Par- 
rot, and  Washoe,  are  Itjcated  there*  The 
North  Butte,  the  Cole-Ryan  project,  adjoinl 
them.  Here,  also,  are  the  Heinze  claims, 
or  such  of  them  as  are  left,  since  the  young 
mining  expert,  who  cost  Rogers  $T, 000,000 
a  year  in  lawsuits,  disposed  of  a  good  share 
of  his  property  to  the  Standard  Oil  interests. 
The  remnants  of  his  mines  Heinze  has  gath- 
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OF   AN    ARIZONA   COPPER- MINE   RAILWAY. 

trance  are  depoHitM  of  rifh  ore  averaging   8  per  cent, 
of  pure  copper.) 
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THE    COPPER    FIELDS    OF    ARIZONA. 

Going  to  the  Southwest  and  into  Mexico, 
we  find  conditions  even  different  from  those  , 
just  described.  The  United  Verde,  in  the' 
Black  Hill  range  of  Arizona;  the  Copper 
Queen,  at  Douglas,  producing  from  7,000,- 
000  to  8,000,000  pounds  monthly ;  the  vari- 
ous Bisbee  camps,  where  considerable  native 
copper  is  found  and  the  sulphides  arc  of 
splendid  character,  and  the  Greene  Con- 
solidated mines,  at  Cananea,  Mexico, — all 
turn  out  ore  that  demands  extensive  treat- 
ment before  it  is  ready  for  the  market.  Ari- 
zona is  probably  the  most  promising  field. 
Its  ratio  of  increase  of  production  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  others.  Copper  is  found  in 
practically  every  county  in  the  Territory. 
Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  copper  com- 
panies of  America  are  located  in  Arizona. 

The  geological  formation  is  quite  similar 
throughout  the  Southwest,  and  the  methods 
of  mining  practised  vary  little  from  district 
v'orked    to  district.    The  ore  lies  in  **  blankets."    In- 
stead of  the  shafts  employed  at  Calumet  acid 
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fit  Mij'llr,  tiinrirls  an-  Hrivrn,  throi^h  which 
llir  nrr  is  rstruitnl.  Thf  Irnticular  ore 
Iwiilii's,  kiihiry  shaped,  an-  oft<-n  decrptivc 
a-,  to  ininrral  <ontrnt.  This  is  rhf-  ;:rcat 
ptohh'in  siirrciiin<lirii:  snwr  of  the  well- 
known  niifies  of  Ari/ofia  and  Mexico.  It 
makes  them  nion*  pn-carious  as  investments 
than  the  pniperties  farther  to  the  north. 


rill        MIXIIXN* 


MINIS      AM) 
I'KOMI.IM. 


Till        LABOR 


It  was  jinly  five  years  aj^o  that  Mexico 
hfiiHM  lo  prtnliKe  stufTicient  to  makr  her  a 
factor  in  the  Anierlran  markets.  Her  mine* 
wrre  vvorknl  on  a  very  low  scale  of  operat- 
in(£  expense*  nnd  the  ore,  after  refinement 
(of  the  Mexican  production  of  i6o,OiX>,ooo 
poiuuls*  t\m  year,  i2u,otxntKx>  pouniJs  will 
he  j^liipprd  over  the  horder  for  treatment), 
atooil  at  such  u  ^m;di  average  co^t  per  pound 
that  ii  stirred  tip  iiuile  a  rumpus  in  the  trade. 
The  firj<l  ^hi parent  of  copi>er  **  matte  "  from 
the  Greene  mineis  wtis  nuule  in  Janmiry, 
iihU,     It  Mils  of  4i.tx^>  potuids*     Ncnv  the 


monthly  output  of  the  property  !s  4,000,000 
to  4.5rx>.<^^M)  pounds.  In  1900  Cananca,  the 
scat  of  the  Greene  project, — embracing  144 
square  miles,  compared  with  the  two  square 
mile>  in  Silver  Bow  County,  Montana,  from 
which  n:ost  of  the  Butte  ore  is  drawn.— 
crinsisted  of  a  few  shacks  in  a  beautiful  val- 
ley, surrounded  by  lofty  hills.  There  was 
some  \e:ittation  then.  Inhere  is  little  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  now.  But  the  populariun 
has  j:n)wn  to  20.(XX)  persons,  and  a  cit>  i»t 
substantial  buildinjis,  clubs,  banks,  and  fine 
schtiolhouses  has  sprung  up  out  of  the  chap^ 
arral.  The  riots  of  last  June  indicated  thkt 
the  lawless  clement  has  not  been  entirely  it- 
moved.  Where  Americans  and  Mexicans 
work  side  by  side  at  different  u*age  schcdulo 
there  is  likely  to  be  trouble. 

In  Bufte,  which  has  been  pronounced  the 
mostly  hiizhly  unionized  tou^n  on  the  faire  d 
the  earth,  labor  holds  the  key  to  the  sirui- 
tion.  It  is  ver}^  well  satisfied  with  Its  trcji- 
nient.  The  pay  is  good,  ranE:tn^  from  ffii 
to  $^^0  a  month  for  various  clashes  of  hf!p. 
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It  has  to  be,  as  the  h'ving  expenses  of  the 
individual  or  family  are  nearly  as  high  as 
in  some  of  the  cities  of  the  East.  In  the 
Lake  Superior  section  strikes  are  rare.  Some 
of  the  Finlandcrs,  who  *'  tram  "  it  at  $60 
to  $80  a  month,  pet  discontented  occa- 
sionally, but  the  miners  always  side  with 
the  companies ;  the  sheriff  and  his  aides  shoot 
a  few  of  the  foreigners,  and  peace  reigns 
again.  As  a  whole,  the  Northern  camps  are 
very  well  ordered  places.  The  copper  com- 
panies hiive  dune  a  great  deal  for  the  men, 
in  the  way  of  making  a  hard  life  mcH-e  liv- 
able. Schools,  libraries,  hospitals,  and  col- 
leges for  mining  engineers  have  been  estab- 


BAHD-ntlLLING    IN 

<Tbe  beginning  of  a   tunnel   on«*  miU 
iiurfdct^  In  Arizoiiii.i 


ADVANCE    OF    AIK-DRII.L    WORK. 
b4>Iuw   mine 


lishcd,  and  the  unit  of  civilization  is  rising. 
In  Houghton,  I  was  told,  the  third  genera- 
tion of  miners  who  originally  came  from 
EncJand  is  doing  the  bulk  of  the  work.  In 
die  Southwest  social  standards  are  different, 
the  population  a  more  restless  and  less  stable 
one,  and  the  six-shooter  is  often  the  advance 
agent  of  judge  and  jur>'. 

THB  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS  IX  COPPER  MINING.     THE  COST  OF  MINING  A   POUND  OF  COPPER. 


Cupyriicht,  1V06,  l»y  t'mlcrwnt^l  &  rndtrwuixl.  N.  Y. 

COL.    WILLIAM    C.    (iREENE. 
(The  Ain<>rlraii  exploiter  of  Mexican  cupper  doposlts.) 

IS  enterinj;  the  field  with  its  economies  and 
j»reat  expand  in  j^  powers.  To  it  is  due  the 
fact  that  both  refininji;  and  mining  charges 
have  been  radically  reduced  in  the  past  few 
years.  The  former  high  record  of  j^ji,  tons  a 
day  per  stamp  head  has  been  increased  to  260 
tons.  It  is  calculated  that,  in  both  under- 
ground and  surface  work,  in  the  treatment 
of  products  in  smelters  and  at  the  refineries, 
costs  have  been  cut  down  from  40  to  75  per 
cent,  of  those  ruling  prior  to  1900.  It  is 
even  now  difficult,  however,  to  place  one's 
finger  on  the  exact  costs  from  week  to  week, 
or  from  month  to  month.  They  vary 
greatly.  The  large  number  of  fluctuating 
conditions  in  mining  make  it  impossible  to 
size  up  expenses  accurately.  A  mine  may 
turn  out  a  good  profit  for  a  few  months, 
and  then  drop  to  zero  through  the  deprecia- 
tion in  the  metallic  content  of  the  ore,  while 
strikes,  accidents,  and  fires  jump  up  the  oper- 
ating ratio  very  quickly.  Different  mines 
conduct  their  operations  in  different  ways. 
A  company  with  half  a  dozen  shafts  may  use 
six  different  methods  of  extracting  the  ore. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  how  difficult,  under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  to  get  at  an  exact 
statement  as  to  mining  and  treating  costs. 


In  copper  mining,  as  in  all  present-day 
industries,  the  secret  of  success  lies  in  low- 
operating  costs,  combined  with  the  extrac- 
tion of  every  ounce  of  by-product.     Science 


As  a  general  proposition,  it  is  reckoned 
that  all  above  10  to  12  cents  per  pound 
represents  profit  to  the  copper  producer. 
Stamping  and  placing  the  ore  in  the  smelter 
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is  calculated.  In  the  West,  at  26^4  cents  per 
ton.  The  smeltinj:  charjres  are  something 
lite  I4  to  i^j  cents  per  pound.  With  one 
mine  last  year  the  cost  of  the  refined  copper, 
when  delivered  to  the  consumer,  was  12.82 
cents  per  pound,  as  compared  with  about  loy-i 
cents  tlu-  previous  season.  The  additional 
chaiiies.  in  the  first  instance,  were  due  to 
the  smaller  proportion  "  of  copper  content 
lound  in  the  ore.  The  Calumet  &  Hecla  can 
produce  metal  at  7  to  8  cents,  the  Boston  & 
Mimtana  at  9'*j  cents,  and  the  Anaconda  at 
1 1  cents  a  pound.  Costs  average  lower  in  the 
>uuthwest.  where  one  group  of  mines  re- 
iorrs  a  total  charge  of  about  9! 2  cents  per 
pound.  It  used  to  be  the  boast  of  Colonel 
( jreene  that  he  could  deliver  copper  to  New 
^"ork  consumers  for  less  than  10  cents  a 
p<jund  and  make  a  profit  on.  it.  The  mining 
co>ts  in  the  Greene  project  have  been  abnor- 
mally hiirh  the  past  year,  on  account  of  hea\T 
rains,  uhich  continued  for  months  and 
raised  the  average  trom  S3. 50  per  ton  to 
>3-7?  P^'r  ton  of  ore.  However,  plans  arc 
in  preparation  which  will  reduce  these 
charge?  50  per  cent,  and  save  a  couple  of 
millii.ns  a  >ear  for  the  company.  This  was 
actually  done  in  the  fiscal  year  just  ended, 
uhen  charges  declined  from  $8,159,638  to 
f^^.'j;  5.891 ». 

Nf.W     HRfKESSHS    OF    SMELTING    AND 
REFINING. 

It  ii»  in  the  copper  smelting  and  refining 
pHKe^sC'*  that  the  greatest  advancement  has 
been  made  in  recent  \cars.  In  the  former 
the  ore  !>  separated  mechanically,  and  the 
minern!    concentrated    bv    hvdraulic    means. 


The  elements  found  with  copper,  such  a^ 
sulphur  and  iron,  have  to  be  freed  from  it. 
This  is  done  by  melting  the  ore  in  blast 
furnaces,  along  with  slag.  The  sulphur 
passes  off  as  vapor  into  the  air.  It  is  this 
which  devastates  all  growing  matter  in  the 
neighborhood  of  smelting  works.  The  iron 
combines  with  the  slag,  leaving  the  copper 
free.  The  *'  matte,"  the  product  of  this 
pnxress,  is  from  15  to  70  per  cent,  pure 
copper.  By  an  additional  blowing  up  the 
metal  is  converted  into  what  is  known  as 
"  blister  "  copper.  This  is  from  96  to  99 
per  cent.  pure.  The  value  of  copper  being 
largely  reckoned  from  its  electrical  con- 
ductivity and  ductility,  it  is  necessary  to  gp 
even  farther  in  the  process  of  refining  and 
rid  the  ore  of  such  impurities  as  are  shown 
after  the  smelting.  These  consist  of  bismuth, 
arsenic,  lead,  antimony,  zinc,  tin,  and  some 
sulphur  and  iron.  In  order  to  dispose  of 
them,  electrolytic  refining  is  resorted  to. 
This  consists  of  immersing  the  **  matte,**  or 
"  blister,"  copper  in  chemical  baths  which 
are  subject  to  electrical  currents.  By  this 
means  ever\'  foreign  particle  is  detached 
from  the  copper,  leaving  it  as  pure  as  the 
virgin  metal  of  the  Superior  region. 

The  electrolytic  process  is  costly,  but  it 
gives  abundant  compensation.  It  results  in 
gathering  from  the  copper  ores  the  last  atom 
of  gold  and  silver  content.  This  is  so 
valuable  that  some  of  the  mines  are  getting 
as  high  at  S5.CK)  and  $6.00  a  ton  in  precious 
metals  from  what  used  to  be  refuse  matter 
as  well  as  obtaining  the  highest  grade  of  cop- 
I>er,  next  to  *'  Lake,"  known  to  the  trade. 
The  Anaconda  is  particularly  rich  in  precious 
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metals.  The  refininy:  of  copper^  which  ts  such 
a  vasr  industry'  in  the  United  States,  is  practi- 
cally unknown  in  Europe.  l*he  reason  is  that 
foreign  coppers  have  an  intinitesunal  content 
of  the  precious  metals.  Some  copper  has  heen 
brought  here  from  as  far  away  as  Australasia 
and  Japan  to  be  smelted  and  refined^and  prac- 
tirallyall  of  the  Mexico  production  is  brought 
over  the  border  to  be  treated,  Thrs  accounts 
for  our  large  imports  of  the  metal. 

CAN   SCIENCE   KEEP   UP  WITH   THE  DEMAND 
FOR  COPPER? 

It  is  well  that  science  has  made  such 
strides  in  the  matter  of  squeezing  out  all 
ui  the  copjxrr  that  the  earth  gives  up  in  a 
conglomerate  form.  For  the  outlook  for  fu- 
t  u  re  sii  ppl  ies  is  none  too  p  ro  m  isi  n  ^,  1 '  h  e  el  cc- 
tric  7.ones  of  various  transmitting  agencies 
arc  widening  with  too  great  rapidity  to  al- 
low^ ol  any  wastage  of  the  metal.  If  elec- 
tricity is  to  continue  as  the  leading  medium 
for  giencrating  power,  transmitting  sound 
and  doing  many  of  the  services  that  enter 
into  the  day's  work^  copper  will  have  to  be 
mined  in  even  larger  quantities  than  now. 
Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  consmuption 
01  the  metal  h  by  the  electrical  interests.  It 
i§  parent  to  all  how  great  expansion  has  been 
in  the  past  five  years  in  telephone  construc- 


tion, traction  development*  municipal  and 
private  electric  lighting,  leased  telegraph 
wire  ser\  ice,  and  use  of  the  cable.  Then  there 
are  the  further  phases  of  copper  demand,  as 
the  building  of  battleships,  requiring  from 
J, 000,000  to  1,500,000  pounds  each  of  the 
very  best  copper  metal ;  the  erection  of  sky- 
scrapers with  their  manifold  forms  of  electric 
device  demanding  copper  by  the  car  load^  and 
the  change  on  the  railroads  of  the  country, 
and  particularly  those  of  the  East,  from  steam 
to  electric  traction  at  their  terminals  and  for 
suburban  service.  The  utilization  of  natural 
water  power  for  the  transmission  of  currents 
of  electricity  over  a  wide  radius  of  ierritor>^  is 
it!  it^  Tnfanc\%  The  traveler  in  northern  Italy 
or  in  our  own  Northwest  and  in  Canada  is 
quickly  made  to  see  the  scope  of  it.  This  all 
means  tuns  and  tons  of  American  copper  wire, 
Kven  with  these  developments  electric  energy 
has  Just  begun  to  be  developed.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  only  7  per  cent,  of  the  industrial 
machinery  of  the  United  States  is  to*day  im- 
pelled by  electricity.  The  doubling  of  this 
ratio  In  the  next  five  years  means  an  enor* 
mously  increased  copper  consumption. 

THE    GREAT   CONSUMERS   OF   COPPER* 

Seven  concerns  consume  50  per  cent,   af 
the  total  copper  production  of  the  country* 
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The  largest  individual  user  of  the  metal  Is 
the  American  Brass  Company,  which  took 
i25,oo(),cxx)  pounds  last  year.  Their  em- 
ployment of  it  is  as  a  constituent  of  brass.  It 
is  very  widely  used  \n  the  arts  and  sciences. 
The  Western  Klectric,  CJeneral  Electric,  and 
Wcstinghouse  P^lectric  absorb,  from  225,000,- 
000  to  250,(XX),ooo  pounds  annually,  or  25 
per  cent,  of  the  total  production.  The  quan- 
tity of  telephone  wire  that  they  turn  out  in 
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a  year  might  be  reckoned  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  miles.  Telephone  expansion 
alone  calls  for  150,000,000  pounds  cver>' 
twelve  months.  Inhere  is  probably  no  phase 
of  prosperity  to-day  more  striking  than  the 
adoption  by  families  of  moderate  means,  as 
far  west  as  Denver,  of  the  telephone.  Every 
new  trolley  project,  and  there  are  dozens  i}\ 
them  in  each  State,  means  the  probable  use 
of  tons  of  copper.  It  is  difficult  to  calculate 
what  the  electrification  of  the  suburban  lines 
of  the  New  ^ork  Central,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
mean  in  Clipper  consumption.  Tens  of  mil- 
lions of  pounds  undoubteill> .  The  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  creiiitable  foresight,  purchased  its 
supplies  for  the  New  "\'ork  terminals  sexTral 
years  agi>  when  the  metal  was  at  a  disc^nint. 
and  selling  tar  below  its  price  ii>-ilay. 


THE    HEYDAY   OF  THE   COPPER   INDUSTRY. 

Copper,  like  iron  and  steel,  is  likely  to  be 
'*  prince  or  pauper.*'  Just  now  consumers 
are  willing  to  pay  any  price  for  it.  The  big 
producers  are  making  hay  while  the  sun 
shines.  Some  of  them  realize  profits,  at  pres- 
ent quotations,  of  from  75  to  125  per  cent 
No  wonder  they  are  using  every  effort  to  in- 
crease their  output.  They  have  doubled  the 
capacity  of  their  refiperies  in  the  past  few 
years.  Copper  metal  and  copper  stocks  are 
so  closely  allied  and  the  control  over  the  trade 
held  by  the  Amalgamated,  through  its  United 
Metal  Selling  Company,  so  firm  that  many 
are  skeptical  of  current  prices.  It  is  argued 
that  men  like  H.  H.  Rogers,  William  Rocke- 
feller, and  James  Stillman  could  afford  to 
create  artificial  conditions  in  the  trade  at  a 
considerable  loss  to  themselves,  with  their 
counter  operation  in  the  stock  market  very 
sure  to  bring  them  in  a  far  greater  balance  of 
profit.  Ever  since  the  Amalgamated  put  up 
prices  in  1899  and  1900,  while  its  leading  di- 
rectors were  distributing  the  stock  of  the 
company,  letting  copper  metal  seek  its  natural 
level  after  the  coup  was  consummated,  there 
has  been  a  natural  liuspicion  of  all  copper 
metal  prices.  But  the  present  price  seems 
legitimate  enough  with  famine  conditions 
obtaining.  l\venty-five  cents  a  pound  may 
be  realized  before  prices  react.  To-day 
prices  are  higher  than  for  forty  years.  Just 
after  the  Civil  War  copper  touched  50  cents 
a  pound. 

THE   **  kings"   of  the  INDUSTRY. 

The  average  man  knows  more  of  **  cop- 
pers," that  is,  the  stocks  of  the  producing 
companies,  than  he  does  of  the  metal,  its 
uses,  or  the  methods  of  mining  and  refining 
it.  Amalgamated  Copper  and  H.  H.  Rog- 
ers are  names  familiar  to  ever>-  reader  of 
newspapers  and  magazines,  but  the  character 
of  this  $i55,ooo,cXK)  concern;  the  location 
of  its  claims ;  the  scope  of  its  ver>'  wonderf  il 
charter, — as  elastic  as  the  mar\'eious  one 
drawn  for  the  Bay  State  Gas  Company, — 
and  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  trade,  arc 
matters  of  limited  knowledge. 

The  fact  that  the  leading  captains  of  in- 
dustry- did  not  themselves  appreciate  the  com- 
mercial value  of  aipper  until  late  in  the  last 
century-  shows  how  experimental  electricity 
was  then  and  how  little  importance  was  at- 
t:»ched  to  the  world  monopoly  that  the 
I'nited  States  has  of  the  copper  metaL 
Such  strong  men  as  Ale.xander  AgjBsiz,  A. 
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S.  Burrage,  A.  C.  Bigclow,  and  the  Hig- 
ginsons,  Shaws,  and  Hunnewells  of  Boston, 
with  the  Dodges  and  Stantons  of  New  York, 
had  been  prominent  in  Lake  Superior  for 
years.  They  were  giving  their  energies  and 
capital  to  producing  as  much  copper  as  pos- 
sible at  the  smallest  costs  and  not  paying  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  stock-market 
side  of  the  matter.  In  Montana,  Marcus 
Daly,  Senator  W.  A.  Clark,  and  the  Lewis- 
ohns  were  the  prominent  figures.  They  had 
their  own  arts  of  manipulation.  Production 
did  not  always  seem  to  respond  to  set  eco- 
nomic laws,  nor  prices  accommodate  them- 
selves to  trade  conditions.  In  1899  Henry 
H.  Rogers,  the  most  powerful  man  in  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  next  to  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  with  William  Rockefeller  and 
James  Stillman,  his  business  allies,  and 
Thomas  W.  Lawson  as  their  lieutenant,  in- 
jected the  virus  of  speculation  into  the  cop- 
per trade  in  homeopathic  doses,  and  created 
conditions  that  have  changed  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  the  copper  business  and  made  the 
stock-market  side  of  the  industry  fully  as 
conspicuous  as  the  trade  end  of  it. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  "  AMALGAMATED." 

It  is  only  within  ten  years  that  there  has 
been  any  broad  interest  in  the  shares  of  the 
copper  companies.  The  market  for  them  had 
always  been  limited  to  Boston.  State  Street 
was  a  giant  and  Wall  Street  the  pigmy  in 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  producers.  New 
England  capital  for  generations  had  been 
promoting  the  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior 
district.  The  stocks  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla, 
Butte  &  Boston,  and  Boston  &  Montana  were 
as  good  as  a  bond  in  the  eyes  of  the  inves- 
tors. They  ranked  with  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy,  Boston  &  Albany,  and 
Boston  &  Maine,  shares  that  were  about 
as  "  gilt-cdged "  as  anything  in  the  in- 
vestment line  could  be.  Boston  &  Mon- 
tana had  a  magnificent  dividend  record. 
It  was  paying  144  per  cent,  the  year 
the  Amalgamated  absorbed  it  and  forced 
stockholders  to  accept  terms  as  unjust  as  any 
recorded  in  the  history  of  financial  reorgan- 
izations. There  was  a  tragic  sequel  to  this 
in  the  miserable  little  payments  the  old  share- 
holders received  a  few  years  later  when 
Amalgamated  distributed  2  per  cent,  and 
Boston  &  Montana  was  turning  the  pro- 
ceeds of  256  per  cent,  dividends  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Rogers  concern. 

It  was  in  1899,  a  few  months  before  and 
about  six  months  after   the   Amalgamated 
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was  incorporated,  that  the  great  American 
**  boom  "  in  copper  stocks  occurred.  While 
it  lasted  the  rank  and  file  of  copper  shares 
gained  in  value  from  $250,000,000  to  $275,- 
000,000.  Calumet  &  Hecla  touched  895. 
Stocks  doubled,  trebled,  and  quadrupled  in 
market  worth.  All  New  England  was  afire 
with  the  fever  of  speculation.  Fortunes  were 
won  in  a  twinkling.  Aladdin's  lamp 
never  shed  rays  more  alluring  than  those 
"  tips "  that  went  out  daily  over  brokers* 
wires.  There  were  coachmen  who  made 
S200,ooo;  widows  who  played  their  last 
card,  a  mortgage  on  their  house,  perhaps,  and 
won  a  prince's  ransom.  New  England,  gen- 
erally so  conservative,  gambled  like  an  in- 
•veterate  at  the  race  track.  In  April  the 
Amalgamated  Copper  Company  was  formed. 
The  excitement  reached  its  height  then  in  the 
wild  scramble  for  subscription  rights  to  a 
corporation  that  promised  a  permanent  8  per 
cent,  stock  at  par.  There  was  the  supplemen- 
tary bait  held  out  in  the  shape  of  a  semi- 
official intimation  that  immediate  profits 
from  30  to  60  per  cent,  would  be  available 
to  purchasers.  Soon  after  prices  reached 
their  loftiest  level. 

THE    LATEST    DEVELOPMEXTS. 

Once  since  and  then  as  recently  as  last  win- 
ter there  has  been  a  **  boom  "  in  coppers.  It 
developed  on  different  lines,  however.  It 
was  the  outgrowth  of  trade  ratK^T  iVvaxv  ^\. 
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speculative  conditions.  With  the  collapse  of 
Amalgamated  stock  the  price  of  the  metal 
fell  from  1934  to  11  cents  a  pound,  touch- 
ing its  lowest  point  in  1902.  It  had  risen 
from  under  11  cents  to  19J4  cents  between 
1898  and  1899.  The  price  of  the  metal  was 
as  inflated  as  the  price  of  stocks.  Produc- 
tion was  261,000  tons  then  compared  with 
twice  that  now,  and  consumption  50  per  cent, 
less.  With  the  recovery  in  the  metal  there 
was  no  response  from  stcxrks  for  several  years. 
The  average  prices  of  shares  in  i903-'o4, 
with  copper  back  at  15  cents,  were  lower 
than  they  had  been  with  it  at  11  cents.  It 
was  only  in  the  early  part  of   1905  that  a 
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movement  in  the  "  coppers  '*  started.  Since 
then  at  least  $225*000,000  has  been  added  to 
the  value  of  the  shares  listed  in  Boston,  New 
York  and  minor  exchanges  throughout  the 
countr>\  Just  now  there  arc  symptoms  of 
another  wild  speculation,  for  the  steady  rise 
in  copper  metal  has  excited  the  imagination 
of  every  producer,  and  mines  long  since  sup- 
posed extinct  are  being  talked  about  and  their 
shares  offered  to  credulous  investors.  It*  is 
the  golden  age  of  the  copper  promoter. 

The  pecuhar  feature  of  this  last  "  boom  " 
was  the  divergence  of  speculation  from  the 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Montana  and  south- 
western groups  of  stocks.     In   fact,  of  the 


hundreds  of  millions  of  appreciation  only  a 
small  percentage  has  been  due  to  an  advance 
in  the  old  line  *'  coppers."  Wall  Street  fully 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  State  Street,  has 
figured  in  the  latest  campaign.  It  is  capital 
from  Pittsburg,  Duluth,  Chicago,  and  De- 
troit that  has  entered  the  field  and  taken 
away  the  honors' and  the  pecuniary  rewards. 
Most  of  the  money  last  winter  was  made  in 
the  Butte  properties  and  those  in  Utah  and 
Nevada.  I  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the 
spring  with  a  Duluth  man  who  was  going 
abroad  for  a  holiday  after  having  taken 
$()0,(xx:)  in  a  few  weeks'  time  out  of  North 
Butte  stocks.  He  had  reached  the  shady 
side  of  life.  His  only  remaining  asset  was 
his  friendship  with  Thomas  F.  Cole,  the 
North  Butte  promoter.  There  were  impor- 
tant developments  under  way,  and  Cole  gave 
his  friend  the  news  and  indorsed  his  note. 
Dozens  of  other  quick  fortunes  were  made 
in  this  little  boom  with  the  Northwest,  Pitts- 
burg and  New  York  getting  the  most  of 
them.  The  Heinze  interests  sold  out  to  the 
Amalgamated  at  about  the  same  time,  at 
large  profits. 

It  will  require  many  yearsi  to  educate  the 
public  to  a  knowledge  and  an  appreciation  of 
copper  shares  as  an  investment.  No  doubt 
they  are  risky.  They  have  to  follow  the 
usual  trade  cycles  of  uplift  and  depression 
and  there  is  always  the  unknQwn  quantity 
of  the  attitude  of  the  largest  producers  to- 
ward the  market.  By  raising  the  price  of 
copper  metal  one  cent  a  pound  the  Amalga- 
mated, whose  subsidiary  companies  yield  2689- 
000,000  pounds  a  year,  earns  V/i  per  oent.' 
more  on  its  capital  stock.  The  seven-cent,  ad- 
vance in  the  past  few  years  is  sufficient  to  pajr 
12  per  cent,  on  its  $155,000,000.  There  is  a 
tremendous  leverage  here  which  the  smaller 
producers  and  the  investors  in  their  prop* 
erties  have  to  consider.  Again,  the  risk  oi 
copper  shares  is  that  attaching  to  all  mining 
securities,  (^ne  never  knows  with  certainty 
when  the  vein  of  ore  is  to  cease.  Year  bf 
year  investors  in  some  of  the  well-known 
producers  have  to  charge  off  a  certain  per- 
centage from  income  against  the  final  dajl 
of  exhaustion. 

As  for  the  demand  for  copper,  it  will  in- 
crease one  hundred  fold  from  generation  to 
generation.  Copper  will  always  be  a  cxwa- 
modity  with  a  market  in  any  quarter  of  the 
globe.  To-day  the  chief  concern  of  the 
consumer  is  to  get  the  metal,  regardless 
of  price.  He  is  face  to  face  with  a  copper 
famine. 


MEXICO'S  FIGHTING  EQUIPMENT. 

BY  AUSTIN  C.  BRADY. 


T^HE  Mexican  Republic  is  approaching  a 
'*'  political  crisis.  Porfifio  Diaz,  the 
architect  and  builder  of  modern  Mexico,  will 
soon  close  his  remarkable  account  with  the 
nation,  and  the  reins  of  government  will 
pass  to  the  hands  of  another.  The  momen- 
tous day  has  been  anticipated  by  the  creation 
of  a  Vice-Presidency  and  the  selection  of 
Ramon  Corral,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
to  fill  it.  On  December  i,  1904,  Diaz  and 
Corral  were  inaugurated  for  terms  of  six 
years  each.  At  the  end  of  the  six  years,  if 
not  before,  Corral,  according  to  present 
plans,  will  succeed  Diaz  as  President  of 
Mexico.  If  Diaz  lives  until  the  end  of  his 
present  term  he  will  be  eighty  years  of  age. 

AFTER  DIAZ-^WHAT? 

What  will  follow  the  passing  of  Diaz  can- 
not be  foretold  at  the  present  time.  His  rule 
has  been  absolute  and  prolonged,  and,  in 
view  of  his  extraordinary  genius  and  capacity 
for  government,  it  is  possible  that  Mexico 
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may  not  see  his  equal  in  future  years.  How- 
ever, the  people  of  Mexico,  generally,  do 
not  anticipate  trouble,  believing  that  the  po- 
litical organization  built  up  by  Diaz,  and  the 
institutions  he  has  established,  will  endure. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  coming 
crisis  will  be  watched  with  greater  anxiety 
outside  of  Mexico,  particularly  in  the  United 
States.  Should  the  contending  factions 
which  Diaz  has  reconciled  and  bound  to- 
gether break  apart  after  he  ceases  to  domi- 
nate the  country,  with  the  result  of  civil 
strife,  hundreds  of  millions  of  American  cap- 
ital, a  great  volume  of  American  trade,  and 
the  lives  /)f  thousands  of  American  citizens 
would  be  jeopardized.  In  speculating  on  the 
possibility  of  internal  disorder  in  Mexico,  the 
feature  to  be  considered  primarily  is  Mexico's 
fighting  machine.  In  the  event  of  revolu- 
tion, what  means  would  the  established  gov- 
ernment have  for  combating  opposition  and 
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retaining  power?  If  Mexico  and  the  United 
Srates  should  ever  come  to  such  a  misunder- 
standing as  would  result  in  war,  what  armed 
force  would  we  have  to  reckon  with?- 

AN    EFFECTIVE  ARMY  ORGANIZATION. 

In  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  Porfirio 
Diaz  has  been  enforcing  peace  in  Mexico  he 
has  been  preparing  for  war.  In  the  promo- 
tion of  railroad,  construction,  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufac- 
turing, the  establishment  of  schools,  and  the 
improvement  of  harbors,  the  question  of  na- 
tional defense  has  not  been  forgotten.  Start- 
ing with  the  disorganized  troops  that  placed 
him  in  power  in  1876,  and  those  that  op- 
posed them,  he  has  built  up  an  army  of 
27,000  men, — an  army  well  fed,  well  clothed, 
well  equipped,  and  well  officered, — and  has 
perfected  arrangements  quickly  to  increase 
the  fighting  force  to  at  least  60,000  in  case 
of  war.  Crediting  the  country  with  a  popu- 
lation of  fourteen  millions,  Mexico  now  has 
a  soldier  to  every  519  inhabitants,  and  within 
a  short  time  following  a  declaration  of  war 
against  a  foreign  foe  the  ratio  could  be 
changed  to  one  to  every  233. 

At  the  present  time  the  armed  men  of 
Mexico  are  not  confined  to  the  regular  army. 
In  fact,  those  constantly  carrying  arms  and 
possessing  knowledge  of  military  organiza- 
tion and  discipline,  outside  the  army,  almost 
equal  in  number  the  regular  troops.  They 
form  what  is  known  as  the  First  Armv  Re- 


serve, and  include  state  police  organizations, 
the  Ru rales,  the  Fiscal  Guards,  and  the  po- 
lice of  the  various  cities,  in  all  about  26,000 
men.  In  the  event  of  war  the  forces  com- 
posing the  First  Army  Reserve  would  be 
immediately  mobilized,  and,  in  addition,  the 
regular  army  would  be  placed  on  the  \i'ar 
footing  provided  by  the  militar>'  law  of  the 
republic.  This  law  requires  an  increase  of 
33  per  cent,  in  infantry  and  artillery,  and  25 
per  cent,  in  cavalry. 

DISCIPLINED    RESERVES. 

The  Ru  rales  of  Mexico,  whose  unifonns 
correspond  to  the  typical  riding  costume  of 
the  country,  constitute  one  of  the  worid's 
most  picturesque  cavalry  bodies.  They  are 
splendid  horsemen,  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
carbine  and  pistol,  and  are  the  best  paid 
fighting  men  in  the  service  of  the  Mexican 
Government.  They  number  3,500.  The 
Ru  rales  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Interior  Department,  and  patrol  the  more 
inaccessible  highways  and  mountain  trails. 
The  Fiscal  Guards,  numbering  1,000 
mounted  men,  are  connected  with  the  custom 
houses  of  the  republic.  The  police  of  the 
various  states  are  divided  into  infantr>'  and 
cavalry  forces,  and  are  armed,  respectively, 
with  rifles  and  with  carbines  and  sabers. 
Their  arms  at  the  present  time  are  far  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  regular  army.  The 
police  of  the  principal  Mexican  cities  are 
drilled  in  accordance  with  militar>*  require- 
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J,  and  could  be  transformed  into  disci- 
1  soldiers  on  short  notice. 

ARMS   FOR    100,000  MEN. 

ic  present  military  law  of  Mexico,  which 
promulgated  in  1900  for  the  reorganiza- 
of  the  army,  specifies  that  a  Second 
r  Reserve  shall  be  formed  by  militia 
lizcd  by  the  various  states  of  the  union. 
ever,  up  to  this  time,  not  a  single  Mex- 
state  has  made  a  move  in  the  direction 
litia  organization.  But  at  the  instance 
I  government,  many  thousands  of  Mex- 
x>ys  arc  now  receiving  daily  instruction 
ilitary  tactics  in  the  public  schools  of 
qniblic,  and  are  being  thereby  fitted,  to 
extent  at  least,  for  future  military  ser- 
in diis  connection  it  must  be  stated 
to  caie  of  war  with  a  foreign  power 
would  be  no  scarcity  of  volunteer 
I  VBk  Mexico.  The  best  men  of  the 
tjr,  would  gladly  enter  the  ranks,  for 
ifcxiaua  of  the  better  class  is  by  no 
I  lacking  in  patriotism  and  bravery,  and 
TCi^th  of  the  fighting  force  would  be 
d  only  by  the  arms  that  could  be  pro- 
by  die  government.  To-day,  in  the 
lal  arsenal  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  there 
leSy  carbines,  and  sabers  sufficient  for  an 
of  lOO^ooo  men,  and  before  the  end  of 
art  five  years,  if  present  plans  are  car- 


ried out,  the  reserve  equipment  will  be  dou- 
bled. It  will  then  include  a  great  amount 
of  artillery,  as  well  as  arms  for  infantry  and 
cavalry. 

OFFICERS      SCHOOLED      IN      GERMANY      AND 
FRANCE. 

Germany  and  France  have  supplied  the 
models  for  Mexico  in  the  construction  of  its 
standing  army.  Mexican  officers  have  served 
as  attaches  to  German  and  French  staffs,  and 
the  knowledge  they  have  gained  has  been 
used  to  advantage  in  the  southern  republic. 
The  lessons  in  tactics  taught  the  Mexican 
soldiers  are  translations,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
those  studied  by  the  soldiers  of  Germany.  In 
uniform  and  equipment  the  Mexican  soldiers 
resemble  the  fighting  men  of  both  France  and 
Germany.  Some  of  the  Mexican  army  reg- 
ulations correspond  to  those  of  Spain,  and 
others  have  been  borrowed  from  Germany 
and  France.  The  latest  German  feature 
proposed  for  the  Mexican  army  is  physical- 
culture  training.  It  is  planned  to  secure 
physical  directors  from  the  German  army. 

THE  ARMY   AS  A  REFORMATORY. 

In  Mexico  military  ser\'ice  is  obligatory, 
a  law  making  it  so  having  been  published 
in  1898.  However,  in  time  of  peace,  the 
fact  has  no  significance  to  the  law-abiding 
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and  occupied  citizen.  The  regular  soldier  Chamond  gun  is  the  invention  of  Gen. 
of  Mexico  is  the  Mexican  of  the  lower  Manuel  Mondragon,  of  the  Mexican  army, 
class.    In  the  majority  of  cases  his  enlistment   and  is  built  in  the  Saint  Chamond  gun  fac- 


is  not  voluntary,  and  is  the  result  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. There  are  but  few  volunteers  in 
the  army  of  Mexico,  and  the  peace  officers 
supply  the  majority  of  the  men  enlisted. 
When  soldiers  are  needed  they  are  taken 
from  the  ranks  of  those  who  persist  in  break- 
ing police  regulations,  either  by  intemperance 
or  the  commission  of  minor  criminal  offenses. 


DETACHMENT  OF       RURALES       ON   A    MOUNTAIN   EXCURSION. 


The  term  of  enlistment  is  five  years,  and  the 
human  transformation  usually  accomplished 
is  one  of  the  really  commendable  features  of 
the  Mexican  army.  The  men  leave  the  ser- 
vice possessing  wholesome  respect  for  law  and 
order,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  much 
better  education.  Schools  are  maintained  in 
connection  with  all  barracks,  and  the  en- 
listed men  arc  instructed  in  reading,  writing 
and  mathematics. 


tory  in  France.  The  Schneider-Canet  can- 
non are  the  product  of  the  Creusot  factor>', 
and  hydro-pneumatic  breech  closing  forms  a 
particular  feature  of  their  construction.  In 
addition  to  field  and  mountain  pieces,  there 
are  a  number  of  rapid-fire  guns. 

Once  each  month  there  is  a  long  practice 
march,  and  several  times  each  month  there 
are  target-shooting 
tournaments.  The  in- 
fantry practice  with 
the  rifle  up  to  l,oco 
meters,  or  3,280  feet, 
and  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  practice  with 
the  carbine  up  to  800 
meters,  or  2,624  feet. 
The  range  of  the 
Mauser  equipment  is 
1,800  meters,  or  5,905 
feet.  Mexican  officers 
estimate  that  40  per 
cent,  of  the  Mexican 
soldiers  are  excellent 
marksmen. 

For     military'     pur- 
divided    into    ten    2M)ncs, 
three  comandancias  mili- 
commands. 


EQUIPMENT      AND      QUARTERING 
MEXICAN  TROOPS. 


OF      THE 


The  27,000  officers  and  men  of  the  regu- 


poscs  Mexico  is 
or  districts,  with 
tares,  or  independent  military 
One  comandancia  is  in  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico, and  includes  all  troops  in  the  Fed- 
eral District.  The  Federal  District  of 
Mexico  corresponds  to  our  own  District  of 
Columbia,  including  the  national  capital  and 
suburbs.  Six  battalions  of  infantry,  three 
regiment  of  cavalr>%  and  the  entire  artillcty 
force  are  quartered  in  the  Federal  District 
The  Gulf  port  of  Vera  Cruz  is  under  inde- 
pendent military  command,  as  is  the  Pacific 
port  of  Acapulco.     At  the  headquartcis  of 


lar  army  are  divided  to  form  twenty-eight    each  of  the  ten  military  zones  large  bpdks 
battah'ons  of  infantry,  one  battalion  of  sap-   of  troops  are  quartered,  and  smaller  bodki 


are  stationed  at  convenient  places  withtn  tk 
zone's  boundaries. 

PAY  OF  THE  MEXICAN  ARMY. 

Contrary  to  the  impression  natunlly  ft- 
sulting  from  the  lack  of  volunteers  in  tk 
army  of  Mexico,  the  life  of  the  Mcnan 
soldier  is  not  hard.  The  government  pio- 
ICO.  The  artiner\men  also  carry  Mauser  vides  him  suitable  clothing,  substantial  food, 
carbines.  The  guns  of  the  artillery  consist  and  comfortable  quarters.  His  health  » 
principally  of  Range,  Schneider-Canet,  and  looked  after  by  competent  physicians  attached 
Mondragon-Saint  Chamond  patterns,  all  of  to  each  battalion  and  regiment,  and  military 
French  manufacture.    The  Mondragon-Saint  hospitals,   conducted   on   modem   lines,  are 


pers  and  miners,  fourteen  regiments  of  cav- 
alr>',  and  twenty  batteries  of  artillery.  The 
infantry  are  armed  with  Mauser  rifles  of  the 
Spanish  model,  manufactured  in  Germany. 
The  arms  of  the  cavalr>'  consist  of  Mauser 
carbines,  of  the  same  model  as  the  rifles,  and 
sabers  manufactured  after  a  French  model  in 
the  national  arms  factory  in  the  Cit>'  of  Mex 
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CONDUCTING   AN    ARTILLERY   TEST. 


maintained  for  his  benefit  in  fourteen  cities 
of  the  repubh'c.  In  the  infantr>'  he  receives 
35  cents,  Mexican  currency,  a  day,  and  in 
the  cavalry  and  artillery  44  cents  a  day. 

The  Mexican  army,  at  the  present  time, 
includes  3,259  commissioned  officers.  The 
ranking  officers  of  the  army  are  the  generals 
of  division.  The  second  in  rank  are  the 
generals  of  brigade,  and  the  third  the  briga- 
dier-generals. The  other  commissions  are 
those  of  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  major, 
first  and  second  captain,  and  first  and  second 
lieutenant.  Eight  generals  of  division,  fifty- 
four  generals  of  brigade,  and  forty-seven 
brigadier-generals  are  in  active  service.  The 
pay  of  a  general  of  division  in  active  service 
is  $16.44,  Mexican  currency,  a  day,  and  that 
of  a  general  of  brigade  and  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral is  $12.33  daily.  A  colonel  of  infantry 
receives  $7  a  day;  lieutenant-colonel,  $4.80; 
major,  $4.25;   first  captain,   $3.20;  second 


captain,  $2.90;  first  lieutenant,  $2.55,  and 
second  lieutenant,  $2.35.  The  pay  in  the 
cavalry  and  artillery  is  somewhat  higher.  A 
colonel  of  cavalry  or  artillery  receives  $7.60 
daily;  lieutenant-colonel,  $5.12;  major, 
$4.45 ;  first  captain,  $3.65 ;  second  captain, 
$3.15;  first  lieutenant,  $2.65,  and  second 
lieutenant,  $2.45. 

THE   MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  CHAPULTEPEC. 

About  one-third  of  the  present  officers  of 
the  Mexican  army  are  graduates  of  the  Cha- 
pultepec  Military  Academy,  the  "  West 
Point"  of  Mexico.  The  remaining  officers  are 
veterans  of  past  campaigns  and  men  who 
have  risen  from  the  ranks.  The  Mexican 
Military  Academy  was  established  in  Vera 
Cruz  in  1 824,  soon  after  the  independence  of 
Mexico  became  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
several  years  later  it  was  moved  to  the  Mex- 
ican capital.     From  the  time  of  its  establish- 
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during  the  follou-ing 
seven  years  serve  in 
the  army.  At  the  end 
of  their  obh'firatoiy 
terms  of  ser\icc  the 
officers  have  the  op- 
tion of  continuine  in 
the  army  or  retiring 
to  private  life.  In  the 
event  o\  war  all  re- 
tired Chapultepec 
graduates  would  be 
required  to  report  at 
once  for  ser\'ice. 

Because  of  the  lar^rr 
percentage  of  techni- 
cal office rs  graduate] 
from  the  Chapulrepc: 
Academy,  the  Mexi- 
can Go\  emir.ent  son-.e 
EyTB.\xcE  OF  THE  CHAPULTEPEC  MOJTARV  ACADEMY.  time  ago  decided  to  ei 

tab!ijh  a  supplement- 
ment  up  to  the  opening  of  the  Diaz  admin-  ar>-  school  for  the  education  of  tact:c:an>  e\- 
istration  the  career  of  the  militar>'  academy  clusively,  and  the  new  institution  wa>  inauiTJ- 
was  broken,  due  to  internal  strife,  war  with  rated  in  February-.  1905.  It  is  tnown  as  t'*^e 
the  Unfred  States.  European  intervention,  Escuela  Militcr  df  Aspircntes,  and  is  siniatei 
and  the  Maximilian  empire.  Under  the  in  Tlalpam.  a  suburb  of  the  Cin-  of  Mexici^. 
Diaz  administration  the  closest  attention  has  Only  non-commissioned  ctEcers  will  be  CTa*!- 
been  paid  to  militar>'  education,  ^nth  the  uated,  but  after  a  year  of  senice  in  the 
re*«jlt  that  the  affairs  of  the  academy  have  regular  army  the  graduates  will  be  elicible 
been  reorganized  and  modernized.  The  for  commissions.  In  the  necessity-  fc^r  the 
curriculum  now  includes  the  English,  establishment  of  the  new  schoo:  is  founi 
French,  and  German  languages.  It  is  a  fact  proof  of  the  intelligence  and  applicarion  ci 
that  the  Chapultepec  Academy  is  now  rccog-  the  >-oung  men  who  enter  Chapultepec. 
nfzed  as  worthy  to  be  classed  among  the 
world's  foremost  military-  schools. 

Many  of  the  Chapultepec  students  are 
members  of  the  prominent  families  of  Mex- 
ico. On  an  average, 
fort)'  ^iflfxcers  are  grad- 
uated annually.  e\'er>' 
graduate  leaving  the 
academy  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant. 
Students  who  fail  to 
make  the  grades  re- 
quired by  the  techni- 
cal branches  of  the 
Venice  arc  graduated, 
at  the  end  of  three 
years,  as  tactical  offi- 
cers, and  are  obliged 
to  y:rr;e  four  years  in 
rhe  regular  army. 
St -'i^rr.ts  who  make 
the  t*r:hn:cal  z^-?j\i^^ 
oyntnue  thefr  studies 
for    5^*.en    years,    and  the  pkesidextial  guaeds  ix  the  r\:«jfr  -€ 


H£.\DSHIP  OF  .\lt>n-  AXD  N  A\^\ 

The  President  of  Mexico  is  the  heai  c-f 
the  armv  and  the  navv.    The  Mexican  Xiio^ 
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ister  of  War  is  also  Minister  of  Marine.  In 
the  administration  of  army  affairs  the  Min- 
ister of  War  is  assisted  by  a  general  staff, 
composed  of  the  generals  of  division  and 
brigade  in  active  service;  a  superior  war 
board  of  five  generals,  and  a  corps  of  techni- 
cal officers.  The  present  Minister  of  War 
and  Marine  is  Gen.  Manuel  Gonzalez  Cosio, 
a  veteran  of  the  War  of  the  Reform  and  of 
the  French  intervention,  and  who  previously 
served  in  the  Diaz  cabinet  as  Minister  of 
Communications  and  Minister  of  Fomento, 
or  Promotion.  He  succeeded  Gen.  Fran- 
cisco Z.  Mena  in  March,  1905.  The  ablest 
War  Minister  of  the  Diaz  administration 
was  Gen.*  Bernardo  Reyes,  who  is  now  serv- 
ing as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon. 
He  held  the  position  from  early  in  1900  to 
the  end  of  1902,  and  during  that  time  in- 
augurated many  important  army  reforms  and 
mcreased  the  pay  of  officers  and  men.  Much 
credit  is  due  him  for  the  present  efficient'  of 
the  Mexican  army.  General  Reyes  resigned 
the  portfolio  of  war  and  marine  as  the  result 
of  political  differences  with  Jose  Ives  Liman- 
tour,  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Finance. 
During    his    term    in    the    cabinet    he 
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GEN.    BERNARDO    REYES. 

(UlBlster  of  War  and  Marine.  IOno-1002.  who  did 
much  to  Increase  tbe  efnclency  of  the  Mexican 
army.. I 


(JEN.    MANTEL   GONZALEZ   COSiO. 
(Mexico's  Minister  of  War  and  Marine.) 

looked  upon  as  a  probable  successor  of  Presi- 
dent Diaz. 

MEXICO     M.VNUFACTURES     HER     OWN     WAR 
SUPPLIES. 

In  building  up  Mexico's  fighting  machine 
it  has  been  the  idea  of  President  Diaz  to 
render  the  countr>'  eventually  independent  of 
other  nations  in  the  matter  of  military  sup- 
plies. To  this  end  the  national  arms  fac- 
tory, the  national  foundry,  and  the  national 
powder  works  have  been  established  in  the 
Federal  District.  For  some  time  the  govern- 
ment has  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  sabers,  cartridges,  projectiles,  and  black 
powder,  and  in  the  repair  of  cannon  and 
portable  arms,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to 
manufacture  rifles  and  carbines.  -Machinery 
for  this  work  was  recently  installed  in  the 
national  arms  factory.  The  government  ha> 
also  undertaken  the  manufacture  of  smoke- 
less powder,  and  will  use  it  in  future  in  the 
preparation  of  cartridges. 

DEVELOPING    COAST    DEFENSE    AND    SWY. 

Mexico  now  possesses  practically  no  means 
of  defending  its  coasts,  having  neither  fortifi- 
cations nor  a  navy.  The  only  modern  coast 
defense  guns  are  in  the  San  Juan  de  Ulua 
Fortress   in   Vera   Cruz    Harbor,   and   four 
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gunboats  constitute  the  only  modern  war  ves- 
sels. Two  of  the  four  gunboats,  the  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  TampicQ,  were  built  at  Eliza* 
beth,  N*  J.,  about  three  years  ago,  and  have  a 
displacement  of  J,ooo  tons  each  and  a  speed 
of  sixteen  miles  an  houn  Each  gunbijat  car- 
ries two  4'inch,  quick-firmj;  Bethlehem  guns, 
and  six  57-mi!limeter.  semi-automatic,  quick- 
firing  guns.  The  Bravo  and  the  Morehs, 
gunboats  of  1,2 jo  tons  displacement  and  a 
speed  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour,  were  built  at 
Genoa,  Italy,  and  were  dehVered  last  year, 
Their  armament  is  similar  to  that  of  the  fera 
Cruz  and  Tampkn,  The  remainder  of  the 
Mexican  navy  consists  of  two  training  ships, 
a  gunboat  of  450  tons  displacement,  and  sev- 
eral  small  vessels  of  aniiquated  pattern  and 
armament.  A  naval  academy,  inaugurated 
in  July,  18971  's  maintained  in  a  modern 
building  at  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  there 
young  Mexicans  are  trained  for  naval  ser- 
vice. About  sixty  students  are  now  in  at- 
tendance. If  Mexico  continues  to  enjoy 
peace,  and  the  plans  of  President  Diax  arc 
followed  by  his  successor,  every  port  of  im- 
portance along  the  Gulf  and  Pacific  coasts 
of  the  republic  will  be  strongly  fortified*  and 
additional  war  vessels  will  be  purchased* 


THE     MEXICAN      SOLDIER     A     WELL-TRAmEO 
FtGHTINC  MAN- 

Ivi  the  mind  of  the  average  citizen  of  the 

United  States  there  exists  contempt  for  the 
fighting  man  of  Latin- America,  irrespective 
of  country.  The  cartoonist  has  pictured  him 
as  half  wild,  half  starved,  half  naked ,  and 
ridiculously  armed,  and  the  cartoonist's  crea- 
tion has  been  generally  accepted  as  truly  rep- 
resentative. It  is  time  for  opinion  to  change 
in  regard  to  the  soldier  of  Mexico.  He  is 
to-day^  by  reason  of  military  training  and 
modern  equipment;  far  superior  to  the  fis^ht- 
ing  man  who  opposed  the  American  forces 
in  1846-47,  who  destroyed  Maximilian's 
dream  of  empire,  and  who  made  modern 
Mexico  possible  by  placing  Porfirio  Diaz  in 
power.  By  nature  he  is  a  fatalist,  and  as 
such  h  not  afraid  to  face  danger  a^id  take 
the  most  desperate  chances.  With  the  pres- 
ent army  at  its  command,  the  established 
government  of  Mexico  is  in  position  qufckly 
to  quell  any  possible  internal  disorder.  Aug- 
mented by  the  thousands  of  volunteers  that 
the  government  is  now  able  to  equip,  the 
army  of  Mexico  would  present  to  an  invad- 
ing foe  a  truly  formidable  force. 


CXJMMANDER  AMD  STAFF  OF  A  CO»PS  OF  "  RCRALES/ 


HON.    ELIHU  ROOT  AND  PROMINENT  BRAZILIANS   IN   FRONT  OF   THF.   PALACIO  ABRANTES,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 
(The  three  central  figures  remltng  from  the  left,  are  Baron  HIo  Braneo,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 
for  Brazil;  Secretary  Rootr'anjl  Seqhor  Joaqulm  Nabuco,  Brazilian    ambassador   at    Washington.      Immedi- 
ately behind  Secretary  Ka6t  sAmda-Mr.  Grlscom,  American  ambassador  to  Brazil.) 

I     ^    i 
SECRETARY  ROOT  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

BY  ARTHUR  WALLACE  DUNN. 


LJISTORY  has  been  made  by  Elihu 
Rooty  Secretary  of  State,  whose  visit 
to  the  republics  of  South  America  has  re- 
cently been  completed.  The  trip  was  re- 
markable because  unh'ke  anything  of  the 
kind  that  has  ever  occurred.  No  man  of  his 
prominence  or  official  rank  has  sought  the 
men  who  rule  these  nations  in  their  capitals 
and  endeavored  to  impress  them  with  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  a  sincere 
fnendship  for  them  and  a  desire  only  for 
their  w^elfare  and  prosperity.  To  establish 
confidence  where  distrust  existed,  to  give  as- 
surances that  we  have  pride  in  their  inde- 
pendence and  power,  to  convince  them  that 
the  United  States  seeks  neither  dominion  nor 
territory  but  only  the  advancement  of  these 
countries,  was  the  mission  of  Secretary  Root. 


How  far  he  has  succeeded  time  alone  will 
demonstrate,  but  that  the  Secretary  is  satis- 
fied with  the  results  of  his  tour  there  is  no 
question.  He  did  not  expect  to  obtain  from 
South  American  statesmen  promises  that  all 
he  sought  would  at  once  be  performed.  But 
he  did  expect,  and  he  has  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing,  that  South  America  to-day  has  a 
better  conception  of  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  toward  those  nations  than  be- 
fore. Prejudices  that  have  grown  up  in  the 
last  half-century  are  not  easily  eradicated. 
Illusions  as  to  the  desire  of  this  republic  to 
be  the  overlord  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
cannot  be  banished  in  a  day.  The  bad  im- 
pression created  by  the  revolutionary  pro- 
motor,  the  freebooter  and  claim  collector, 
lingers  among  the  people  and  years  of  decent 
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ii I tri  national  fntccouniJe  and  fair  dealing  do 
not  at  once  chaniie  the  ct^nditiun.  Europe, 
thiouLih  her  «jrficial  :uid  commerdal  repre- 
stMitarivt-x,  hti>  cnoiuramrd  the  distrust  South 
.•\nicH\.-a  rtri'ls  tt)\vard  us  and  little  has  been 
v'oni-  l>\  rhr  L  nitfd  States,  cither  officially 
«•!  uihriwiNtv  r«)  fNtahhsh  our  nation  and 
IH'oplr  \\\Hn\  .1  better  hasi>  with  our  southern 
iini^hhorN. 

So  w\\\\\  Root,  scKin  atter  coming  to  the 
Statf  I  )c|).ii  inii'iit,  het^an  a  study  ot  South- 
AiiuiK.in  |H)liticN  and  the  commercial  con- 
.litmn-..  It  diil  nut  take  Inm  lon^  to  ascer- 
\  III!  th.it  the  I  riiit'd  States  was  far  behind 
I' ui»»t>«".ui  fhiiloiis  in  the  lace  tor  trade  with 
the  South  Ainei (can  nations,  and  that  the 
I'lliiiiN  ut  iiui  people  to  scvure  the  commercial 
uK.uitii  M-N  vxhiih  weie  out  natural  ri^t 
li.id  been  iinaN ailing.  lie  learned  that  a 
tnhiij.'  «  t  biiiei  le^entn»ent  existed  among 
ib^ixc  |»e*n>U*  rause*!  b\  an  impression  that  the 
iu>tibrtn  lepiiblic  anil  the  po)ple  of  the 
I  hJied  St,nr%  aNMinjetl  a  superiority  over 
I  ben  iieij'bKuH  ot  less  injpt)rtance.  He  well 
Iviiew  \\  b.n  was  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
lie  knew  tb.it  the  Tnited  States  as  a  nation 
b,ul  no  deN.ie  to  conquer  the  territory  of  the 
oiiallet  nations  iu»i  to  assume  to  direct  their 
iltaii«.  I  he  olhii.d  utterances  of  our  poli- 
.\  \wie  un»leisitH>d  by  some  of  their  states- 
iiMi.      I  tu*   iepieM*ntativi»s  of  South-Ameri- 

to  lepublivs  in  Wasbinjiton  knew  that  no 
i;!u»..M  iiK>itve  bilked  in  the  strict  enforce- 
luiti  .•!  the  MonuK'  IKK^trine,  and  that  any 

iiui\«oti\Mi  in  the  affairs  of  any  of  the 
..■iMtKMi  \ountiies  was  in  accord  with  our 
i*i*b^\   lo  inauitain  inde^Hrndence  for  all  the 

\iiunwui  n.nu»ns.     '\\\  ci»nvince  the  South- 

\ouiuao  nations  ot  the  disinterested  polio' 

■  I  (III   I  iiuid  States  Stvretary  RiX>t  made  an 

■  ihii.ii  toui,  V an >in^  with  him  the  best 
M I  .li»  .  mI  the  I'usident  and  authorit>-  to 
.^'t.ilv  iwi  ibix  fieai  nation.  He  went  in  an 
Vuitiiao  waisbip  in  order  to  emphasize  his 

.aUii.d  po<i!u»n.  a\\k\  e\er>  utterance  was 
iittani  u»  be  an  otKcial  declaration  of  the 
\  H't*  «l  M  Ilex 

*i.uio\  K*»ot  chose  the  meeting  ox  the 
r.tii  \iiuiivan  v\»nteience  as  an  objective 
i-  "iu     «»J    ii    w  ix    there   that   he  mide   his 

,•  *»'i  .'I  no'u  aiui  cvHM  will.  There  he 
UK  I  ii».    ibL  xi  teptexentatixesofall  the  South- 

\.i.,  ...  til  .1  e.ex  UK!  to  :^cn^,  he  delivered  his 
II.,  \  s  I  i»i  M»x»-»t^s  Vtvve  the  assserr.blinc 
..I    if» ivxx   SvV'vM'A    R«xit  laSi-jrevi   to 

Ui|.  '».  p\s\Vx*  :^;^s  »n  the  d*recr!«>n  of 
i.i.n  .»».  ^.H»i-i  i  '.v:'v:  \:tuiersran^:in^  be- 
u\.'ii  »■»    \  \\'\\\\  States  anv'.  Sv^urh  Air.erica. 


While  he  attended  only  one  meeting  of  the 
congress,  and  that  an  extraordinary  session 
called  to  meet  him  and  hear  his  speech, 
nevertheless  he  directed  the  course  of  the 
American  delegates,  and  the  policies  which 
he  formulated  were  carried  out.  These  poli- 
cies were  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States,  but  manifestly  so  beneficial  to 
the  southern  republics  that  their  representa- 
tives w  ere  willing  to  accept  them. 

But  it  was  not  only  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Pan-American  Conference  that  Secretary' 
Root  was  successful  in  his  mission.  By  vis- 
iting other  countries,  by  meeting  the  men 
who  ruled  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  and 
Peru,  in  their  capitals,  and  by  giving  them 
the  personal  assurances  he  had  extended  to 
the  representatives  of  all  the  countries  at  the 
conference,  he  created  a  favorable  impressy'on 
and  left  with  them  a  better  opinion  of  our 
nation  than  they  had  entertained  pre\'iously. 
llie  Secretary*  was  received  as  an  ambassa- 
dor extraordinary'.  He  was  given  the  salute 
of  such  rank,  19  guns  instead  of  17,  which 
is  the  salute  of  a  cabinet  ofEccr.  He  was 
officially  recognized  as  the  representative  of 
the  L'nited  States  and  the  President's  special 
ambassador  to  the  South  American  states. 
That  his  visit  under  such  conditions  could 
be  other  than  productive  of  the  best  results 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

In  making  a  study  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  South  America 
Secretary*  Root  found  several  important  facts. 
The  United  States  had  ceased  to  be  a  debtor 
nation,  borrowing  from  Europe  to  carr>'  on 
great  industrial  enterprises.  It  had  reached 
the  stage  of  a  creditor  nation  and  the  \~a5t 
capital  of  the  count r>'  was  seeking  a  safe  and 
profitable  in\-estment  outside  of  this  countn*. 
This  capital,  turning  to  South  America,  the 
greatest  undeveloped  field  in  the  n-orld.  1 
region  of  wonderful  resources  which  have 
lain  dormant  since  the  discovers*  ot  America, 
found  that  the  field  was  being  occupied  b> 
the  creditor  nations  of  Europe.  European 
brains,  energy-,  enterprise,  and  nnone>-  were 
flowing  into  channels  which  could  wtII  be 
filled  with  the  surplus  of  America  in  those 
ci«mmi>diries.  But  the  United  S rates  «"as 
checked  at  the  threshold  by  the  senriment  0: 
distn:st  that  was  the  growth  ct  >iexr>  and  is- 
s<viat:on. 

The  South  .-Vmericans  had  gained  t'reir  :ss- 
pressions  of  the  United  States  fr^.Tn  tSe 
c'.ass  of  adventurers  who  ^"tsted  tS.>5e  lands. 
These  consisted  larj^lv  of  men  w^ise  Je- 
sire  was  exploitadon,  who  looiih-  proclJEDed 
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their  citizenship  in  the  great  northern  re- 
public and  invoked  its  protection  to  save  and  * 
sustain  themselves  in  their  shady  or  nefarious 
methods.  They  convinced  the  South  Ameri- 
cans that  the  only  interest  which  the  United 
States  had  in  them  was  greed.  Too  often 
there  have  been  jingo  utterances  from  states- 


men of  standing  and  in  the  reputable  press  of 
this  country,  that  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  should  float  over  one  nation  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  Cape  Horn  All  this  has 
fostered  the  natural  jealousy  which  the  weak 
has  of  the  strong.  Nations  which  could  not 
maintain  their  independence  a  year  without 
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the  support  the  United  States  gives  them 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
are  naturally  irritated  because  they  are  thus 
given  a  helping  hand. 

During  his  tour  Secretary  Root,  having 
in  mind  all  these  conditions,  took  particular 
pains  to  allay  this  feeling,  and  to  make  these 
weaker  countries  aware  that  the  United 
States  Government  regarded  their  national 
integrity  as  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  re- 
publican governments  which  is  the  security 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  its  inde- 
pendence and  prosperity. 

In  the  light  of  history  it  may  seem  strange 
to  those  people  that  the  United  States  does 
not  seek  territorial  aggrandizement  It  has 
been  the  aim  of  strong  nations  from  time 
immemorial  to  add  to  their  territorial  pos- 
sessions. The  map  of  Europe  has  been 
changed  according  to  the  development  and 
strength  of  different  nations.  During  the 
first  century  of  our  existence  the  United 
States  acquired  Louisiana,  the  Floridas,  Tex- 
as, California,  Oregon,  and  Alaska.  A 
large  part  of  this  territory  came  by  purchase, 
but  a  considerable  quantity  by  conquest.  For 
years  we  have  been  seeking  coaling  stations 
and  strongholds  beyond  our  frontier.     As  a 


result  of  the  war  with  Spain,  Hawaii,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  Philippines  were  made  subject 
to  the  United  States  and  Cuba  practic^ly 
passed  under  our  control.  It  is  no  small 
wonder  that  the  nations  of  South  America, 
torn  from  their  birth  by  revolution  and  dis- 
sension, often  fomented  by  adventurous  citi- 
zens of  this  Republic,  should  look  with  dis- 
trust upon  all  our  professions  of  friendship 
and  really  believe  that  the  aim  of  the  United 
States  was  to  fly  its  flag  from  the  crest  of 
the  Andes  over  the  whole  of  South  America. 
To  change  all  this  Secretary  Root  went 
to  South  America.  But  he  did  more.  To 
the  conference  of  American  states  he  pre- 
sented plans  which  w^re  intended  to,  and  no 
doubt  will,  bring  about  the  best  results  in  the 
way  of  dispelling  distrust  and  cementing  the 
nations  of  America  in  a  common  interest 
Chief  among  his  plans  is  one  to  strengthen  . 
and  improve  the  Bureau  of  American  Repub- 
lics, located  in  Washington,  and  he  has  re- 
ceived pledges  from  South  American  stattt- 
men  which  guarantee  support  in  making  it 
an  agency  for  increasing  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  several  countries,  and  a  diplo- 
matic exchange  where  many  negotiations  of 
mutual  benefit  mav  be  conducted  and  the 
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(The  rear  line,  reading  from  the  left:  Mr.  Maltby,  engineer:  Lieutenant  Palmer,  V.  8.  N. :  Hon.  Joseph 
Lee,  minister  to  Ecnador;  Mlsa  Uoot.  Mr.  K.  W.  Root,  and  \V.  F.  SandR.  In  the  front  line:  Mr.  Arnold 
^<hanlclln,  consul-general  at  Panama :  Mrs.  Maltby,  Mrs.  Stevens,  Secretary  Uoot,  Master  Jean  Stevens,  Mrs. 
ttoot,  John  F.  Stevens,  chief  engineer;  Hon.  <:harle8  Vj.  Magoon,  at  the  time  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  n^tnlster  to  Fnnamn,  and  Hon.  John  Barrett,  mlnl8ter  to  Colombia.) 


general  welfare  of  the  several  nations  pro- 
moted. 

Secretary  Root's  proposition  that  force 
should  not  be  used  to  collect  debts  received 
a  ready  and  hearty  response  from  the  South 
American  nations.  Secretar>'  Root  holds 
that  money  lenders  should  deal  with  nations 
as  they  do  with  individuals  and  corporations ; 
also,  that  nations  should  maintain  their  credit 
as  a  sacred  honor.  Force  is  not  used  to  col- 
lect debts  in  the  ordinarj'  business  world. 
Men  with  capital  look  to  their  security  be- 
fore they  venture  their  funds.  They  should 
use  the  same  precaution  in  dealing  with  na- 
tions and  in  making  their  investments  in  dis- 
tant lands.  A  nation  which  will  not  protect 
its  own  credit  and  which  is  not  stable  enough 
to  protect  the  property  of  all  persons  within 
its  borders  cannot  be  prosperous  and  must 
fail.  To  compel  such  nations  to  pay  their 
debts  by  force,  and  to  use  force  within  such 
nations  to  collect  claims,  means  that  they 
will  be  die  victims  of  disorder,  revolution, 


and  spoliation.  It  was  natural  that  the  best 
men  of  South  America  should  agree  with 
Secretary  Root  that  the  collection  of  debts 
and  claims  by  force  will  always  be  a  source 
of  discontent  and  unrest. 

THE    PROJECTED     PAN-AMERICAN    RAILWAY. 

No  question  connected  with  South  Amer- 
ica has  received  more  attention  from  Secre- 
tar>'  Root  than  the  construction  of  the  In- 
tercontinental Railway.  This  project,  which 
is  now  under  way  and  which  it  is  hoped 
within  a  few  years  will  make  it  possible  to 
journey  from  the  United  States  to  Argen- 
tina and  Chile  by  rail,  was  encouraged  by 
Secretar}'  Root  through  the  American  dele- 
gates to  the  Pan-American  Conference.  He 
found  that  the  ablest  men  were  also  greatly 
interested  in  this  steel  highway.  Those  coun- 
tries where  links  of  the  road  have  not  yet 
been  built  have  been  urged  to  complete  the 
system.  Of  course  the  great  bulk  of  the 
traffic    between    South    Ameri^c^a.    ?ccv^    ^'t 
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United  States  must  be  by  steamship,  and 
better  facilities  must  follow  the  development 
of  closer  commercial  relations,  but  the  pro- 
posed railway  will  reach  regions  remote  from 
the  sea,  \v'hose  unlimited  resources  have  been 
scarcely  explored.  Railroad  building  is  yet 
in  its  infancy  in  South  America,  but  Secre- 
tary Root  is  assured  that  the  men  who  are 
building  up.  that  continent  are  alive  to  the 
importance  of  increased  railroad  facilities 
and  will  use  every  effort  to  promote  their 
construction. 

IMPROVED  SANITATION. 

The  conference  at  Rio  embodied  in  its 
resolutions  the  suggestions  which  were  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Secretary  Root 
in  regard  to  sanitation  of  the  principal  cities 
and  ports,  in  order  ^o  relieve  many  difficulties 
arising  because  of  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases  and  the  necessity  of  strict  quarantine 
regulations  during  portions  of  the  year, 
which  greatly  interrupt  commerce  and  com- 
munication. The  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  preventing  the  spread  of  tropical 
diseases  from  ports  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
all  southern  countries  have  been  enlarged  by 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
southern  republics  recognize  the  great  good 
that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  United 
States  in  improving  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  Cuba.  This  was  done  while  Mr.  Root 
was  Secretary  of  War  and  was  made  a  part 
of  the  Piatt  Amendment  embodied  in  Cuba's 
fundamental  law.  The  Rio  conference  readi- 
ly agreed  to  a  proposition  for  a  sanitary  con- 
vention to  be  held  in  December,  1907,  where, 
no  doubt,  international  regulations  will  be 
adopted  which  will  do  much  to  stop  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  usual  irritating  and  business-de- 
stroying regulations  which  are  invoked  every 
summer,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  other 
countries  of  America  as  well. 

OTHER   RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  conference  also  approved  Secretary 
Root's  recommendation  on  the  subject  of 
naturalization,  to  be  embodied  in  treaties, 
which  will  prevent  a  person  from  obtaining 
naturalization  in  one  country,  returning  to 
his  native  country  to  live,  and  exercising  his 
naturalized  rights  for  all  time.  In  many 
instances  a  man  obtains  naturalization  in  the 
United  States  and  returns  to  his  native 
country  and  becomes  a  disturbing  element 
there,  and  when  trouble  arises  claims  pro- 
rection  of  this  Government.    Disagreeable  in- 


ternational disputes  are  often  caused  by  such 
incidents.  It  is  now  proposed  that  naturali- 
zation shall  lapse  after  a  person  has  returned 
to  his  native  country  and  resided  there  for 
two  years. 

A  recommendation  has  been  made  for  a 
better  understanding  of  commerce,  customs, 
and  comimercial  relations.  Of  course  none 
of  the  countries  are  expected  to  change  their 
tariff  laws,  or  to  modify  their  revenue  sys- 
tems, in  consequence  of  a  further  conference 
on  this  subject,  but  it  is  hoped  that  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  which  will  result  in  a 
better  system  of  exchange  of  commodities  be- 
tween all  the  countries.  In  this  same  con- 
nection there  is  a  suggestion  that  information 
shall  be  collected  relative  to  steamship  lines 
that  may  form  the  basis  of  contracts  between 
countries  which  will  increase  commeroe. 

Other  recommendations  which  were  cov- 
ered in  the  program  approved  by  Secretary 
Root  included  an  international  conference  of 
jurists  with  the  idea  of  formulating  a  code 
for  the  nations  of  America;  to  continue  in 
force  the  pecuniary  claims  treaties ;  to  formu- 
late a  system  for  the  protection  of  patents, 
trademarks,  and  labels;  and  endorsing  the 
system  of  arbitration. 

Several  other  features  of  the  Rio  confer- 
ence had  the  hearty  endorsement  of  Secre- 
tary Root,  and  his  presence  during  the  meet- 
ing gave  an  interest  to  it  that  would  have 
been  otherwise  lacking.  His  speech  to  the 
delegates  was  one  of  the  important  events 
of  the  meeting.  He  had  one  great  desire,  to 
impress  the  delegates  with  the  sincerity  of  his 
utterances,  and  there  was  every  evidence  from 
the  demonstration  that  followed  and  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  delegates  afterward  that 
they  believed  what  he  said  and  were  as- 
sured that  he  spoke  for  his  country. 

NATIONAL  AMBmONS. 

Mr.  Root  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the 
men  he  met  in  South  Arnerica  the  greater 
possibilities  there  were  for  them  in  profiting 
by  the  experience  of  successful  nations,  and 
that  great  good  could  be  accomplished  in  help- 
ing the  weaker  nations  by  pressure  from  the 
more  advanced  nations.  No  nation,  he  con- 
tended, can  become  rich  and  prosperous  with- 
out helping  other  adjacent  nations,  because 
the  rich  nations  will  buy  and  other  nations 
must  benefit  from  the  conunerce.  He  en- 
deavored to  show  them  that  disturbed  and 
unsettled  governments  were  a  distinct  draw- 
back to  progress.  Backwardness  in  the 
world's  progress  meant  isolation,  which  was 
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>n  Mr.  Root's  right  stands  SeQor  Rom^u.  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of    Uruguay;  on  his   left,   Presi- 
dent Ordonez  and  Minister  O'Brien.) 


most  dangerous  condition  for  any  nation, 
"o  break  down  the  isolation  with  which 
)me  nations  of  the  South  are  handicapped 
as  one  object  of  his  mission.  He  urged  the 
ronger  nations  to  help  the  weaker  and  to 
ring  about  a  general  advancement  and  up- 
jilding  of  the  entire  continent.  He  desired 
)  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  the 
orld's  good  opinion,  which  meant  as  much 
)  nations  as  to  people.  He  impressed  them 
ith  the  fact  that  no  nation  can  go  far  in 
ivance  of  the  general  progress  of  the  world 
id  no  nation  can  maintain  its  existence  and 
itegrity  if  it  falls  far  behind.  Secretary 
loot*s  suggestions  on  these  lines  met  with  a 
earty  response  from  all  sections.  He  gave 
ic  people  new  thoughts  as  to  their  impor- 
ince  and  destiny  which  were  received  with 
^'er>''  manifestation  of  approval. 

The  Secretary  found  that  the  people  of 
very  South  American  country  desired  to 
ike  a  place  in  the  world  and  make  their  na- 
lonal  existence  noble  and  inspiring.  These 
eople  were  proud  of  their  nationality  and 
till  more  proud  that  they  had  advanced  be- 
ond  the  stage  of  constant  turmoil  and  revo- 
jtion.  The  integrity  of  their  national  char- 
cter  was  as  dear  to  them  as  it  was  to  the 


most  advanced  nations  of  the  world.  The  ' 
earnest  manner  in  which  the  people  heard  the 
Secretary's  words  and  the  good  will  which 
was  shown  him  as  the  official  representative 
of  the  United  States  convinced  him  of  the 
success  of  his  mission.  The  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple of  each  country  to  succeed  as  nations  was 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  his 
visit. 

Secretary  Root  knows  that  every  move- 
ment of  importance  is  of  slow  growth.  He 
is  especially  aware  that  international  reforms 
cannot  be  hurried,  and  realizes  that  all  ne- 
gotiations with  our  southern  neighbors  must 
consume  much  time.  In  view  of  the  suspi- 
cion that  has  prevailed  and  the  fear  that 
our  efforts  for  closer  relations  had  an  ulterior 
object  and  meant  political  dominion  instead 
of  commerce,  efforts  heretofore  made  have 
halted  and  only  a  partial  advance  has  been 
effected.  The  Secretary  believes  that  he  has 
done  something  to  dispel  the  distrust  and 
that  he  has  convinced  most  of  the  people  he 
met  that  the  United  States  in  all  its  efforts 
toward  closer  relations  is  looking  solely  to 
the  material  welfare  of  the  whole  continent. 

He  did  not  advise  and  does  not  believe  in 
a  political  union  of  the  American  it.vx3fcV\cs», 
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He  (low  not  think  it  would  be  beneficial,  even 
if  practicable,  and  he  is  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  anything;  approachint;  an  alliance  is  not 
to  be  consitlcrcd  for  a  moment.  Further 
than  this  thrrf  is  no  necessity  for  such  an 
alliance.  ^I'hr  United  States  has  no  desire 
to  ansufne  jurisdiction  or  power  over  any  of 
the  Anifrican  countries.  Our  people  are  bet- 
ter Hatis/ied  to  have  them  work  out  their 
drntiny  in  their  own  way.  Their  jijovern- 
nientH  are  better  now  than  they  were  a  score 
of  yearn  a^o.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  United 
Stateh  to  aid  in  the  work  of  progress  and  to 
wek  huch  international  arrangements  as  will 
he  of  material  benefit  to  the  nations  and  the 
people  ot  all  America. 

ViUATlCAl    RIVALRtl'S   AND  ALLIANCES. 

Stable  n;overnments  in  all  the  South-Amer- 
ican btaten  are  jjreatly  desired  by  Secretary 
U(j(Jt,  and  he  was  pleased  to  find  that  such 
Ifoveinments  now  exist  amont;  the  most 
prominent  tuitions  of  South  America  and 
that  olhern  that  have  been  jcoinj;  through  the 
throi^ai  of  ditiorder  are  learning  the  advantage 
iif  internal  peace  and  revolutions  are  becom- 
ing a  thing  of  the  past.  Clovernments  which 
i'un  maintain  themselves  and  can  give  their 
people  honest  and  economical  administrations 
are  growing  in  popular  favor.  Discontent 
i^i  diriappearing  and  in  its  place  are  prosperity 
and  advancement  in  civil  pursuits.  C)f  the 
u\o:ait  powerful  nations  of  South  America, 
kuch  as  Hra^il,  Argentina^  Chile*  and  Peru, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  their  future. 
It  was  in  these  aumtries  that  the  Secretary 
spent  mojit  of  his  time*  because  they  naturally 
dominate  to  a  great  extent  South-American 
piditics.  On  the  east  coast  Brazil  and  Ar- 
gentina are  natural  rivals.  They  are  the 
largcjit   and    nu»st   pimerful   of  the   South- 


American  republics.  Their  interests  are 
much  the  same;  and  they  are,  like  other  na- 
tions, seeking  to  advance  their  material  wel- 
fare and  are  struggling  with  each  other  in 
the  commercial  world.  To  a  lesser  extent 
the  same  condition  prevails  on  the  western 
coast  between  Chile  and  Peru.  The  political 
and  commercial  rivalry  of  these  countries  has 
caused  war.  As  a  consequence  Argentina 
and  Peru  are  rather  closely  allied  and  the 
same  is  true  of  Brazil  and  Chile.  These 
alliances  may  be  traced  to  the  geographi- 
cal positions  of  the  countries,  because  the 
Andes  are  no  longer  the  barriers  they  were 
when  the  Spanish  colonies  fought  for  and 
obtained  their  independence. 

SEEKING  CLOSER  TRADE  RELATIONS. 

A  tour  of  South  America  was  not  neces- 
sary to  convince  Secretary  Root  of  its  won- 
derful resources  and  possibilities,  but  his  per- 
sonal observation  has  made  him  regard  them 
as  little  short  of  marvelous.  In  every  coun- 
try there  is  opportunity.  It  is  in  reality  the 
land  of  to-morrow.  With  the  enterprise  and 
energ)'  of  Americans,  with  governments  of 
stability  and  honest>%  with  capital  and  intel- 
ligence,— all  of  which  must  soon  find  a  place 
in  this  vast  region,  Mr.  Root  believes  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  splendid  develop- 
ment of  ever>'  section  of  that  wonderland. 

The  part  the  people  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  in  this  development  is  the  problem 
that  has  interested  Mr.  Root  and  was  a  rea- 
son for  his  visit.  To  bring  about  closer  re- 
lations in  diplomac>'  and  commerce  is  his 
aim.  For  this  purpose  he  made  his  extended 
tour  and  sought  to  convince  the  people  of 
South  America  that  the  United  States  was 
interested  in  them  only  for  the  mutual  good 
of  all. 


SKCRKIARY    ROOTS    RIO    JANEIRO    SPEECH. 

I  Mr.  l>unn\  article  dlluO«rs  to  the  addrrss  made  bv  Strcretary  R<.K>t  at  the  Pan- American 
i\»iitci\ncc.  The  Rkvikw  ok  Reviews  presents  herewith  the  full  text  of  that  important  address* 
u-i    .luthon/cd    by    Mr.    R<.x>t    himself — The    Editi^r.  1 


Mr.    PUKJiU^KNT   AND  GbNTLEMEX    OF  THE 
TlHRU     V.V\KBRK\CB     OF     AmKRICAN 

I  \k%  \v»u  to  believe  that  I  highly  appr^- 
cinie  and  thank  you  K»r  the  honor  you  do  me. 

I  Krinjj  froiu  my  ciHiiitry  a  special  ijreet- 
i|)i^  to  her  elder  sisters  in  the  civilizatton  of 


Unlike  as  we  are  m  many  respects*  w^  are 
.dike  in  this*  that  we  are  all  engagied  under 
new  cunditions*  and  trer  from  the  traditioiial 
tonics  and  limitattons  of  die  oM  worM  va 
uorkinv;  out  the  same  proUem  of  popular 
sel  t-gp\  emment. 

It  is  a  difficult  and  tabortots  tak  for  eKh 
of  us^    Not  in  one  geuetjtion  oar  ta  ( 
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tury  can  the  effective  control  of  a  superior 
sovereign,  so  long  deemed  necessary  to  gov- 
ernment, be  rejected,  and  effective  self-con- 
trol by  the  governed  be  perfected  in  its  place. 
The  first  fruits  of  democracy  are  many  of 
them  crude  and  unlovely:  its  mistakes  are 
many,  its  partial  failures  many,  its  sins  not 
few.  Capacity  for  self-government  does  not 
come  to  man  by  nature.  It  is  an  art  to  be 
learned,  and  it  is  also  an  expression  of 
character  to  be  developed  among  all  the 
thousands  of  men  who  exercise  popular  sov- 
ereignty. 

To  reach  the  goal  toward  which  we  are 
pressing  forward,  the  governing  multitude 
must  first  acquire  knowledge  that  comes 
from  universal  education,  wisdom  that  fol- 
lows practical  experience,  personal  independ- 
ence and  self-respect  befitting  men  who  ac-- 
knowledge  no  superior,  self-control  to  re- 
place that  external  control  which  a  democra- 
cy rejects,  respect  for  law,  obedience  to  the 
lawful  expressions  of  the  public  will,^.  con- 
sideration for  the  opinions  and  interests  of 
others  equally  entitled  to  a  voice  m  the 
state,  loyalty  to  that  abstract  conception, — 
onc*s  country, — as  inspiring  as  that  loyalty 
to  personal  sovereigns  which  has  so  illumined 
the  pages  of  history,  subordination  of  per- 
sonal interests  to  the  public  good,  love  of 
justice  and  mercy,  of  liberty  and  order.  All 
these  we  must  seek  by  slow  and  patient  ef- 
fort; and  of  how^  many  shortcomings  in  his 
own  land  and  among  his  own  people  each  one 
of  us  is  conscious. 

Yet  no  student  of  our  times  can  fail  to 
see  that  not  America  alone  but  the  whole 
civilized  world  is  swinging  away  from  its 
old  governmental  moorings  and  entrusting 
the  fate  of  its  civilization  to  the  capacity  of 
the  popular  mass,  to  govern.  By  this  path- 
way mankind  is  to  travel,  whithersoever  it 
leads.  Upon  the  success  of  this  our  under- 
taking, the  hope  of  humanity  depends. 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  see  that  the  world 
makes  substantial  progress  toward  more  per- 
fect popular  self-government. 

I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  viewed  against 
the  background  of  conditions  a  century,  a 
generation,  a  decade  ago,  government  in  my 
own  country  has  advanced,  in  the  intelligent 
participation  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
in  the  fidelity  and  honesty  with  which  they 
are  represented,  in  respect  for  law,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  dictates  of  a  sound  morality,  and 
in  effectiveness  and  purity  of  administration. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  has  this  progress 
been  more  marked  than  in  Latin  America. 


Out  of  the  wrack  of  Indian  fighting  and  race 
conflicts  and  civil  wars,  strong  and  stable 
governments  have  arisen.  Peaceful  succes- 
sion in  accord  with  the  people's  will  has  re- 
placed the  forcible  seizure  of  power  permit- 
ted by  the  people's  indifference.  Loyalty  to 
country,  its  peace,  its  dignity,  its  honor,  has 
risen  above  partisanship  for  individual  lead- 
ers. The  rule  of  law  supersedes  the  rule 
of  man.  Property  is  protected  and  the  fruits 
of  enterprise  arc  secure.  Individual  liberty  is 
respected.  Continuous  public  policies  are 
followed ;  national  faith  is  held  sacred.  Prog- 
ress has  not  been  equal  everywhere,  but  there 
has  been  progress  everywhere.  The  move- 
ment in  the  right  direction  is  general.  The 
right  tendency-  is  not  exceptional,  it  is  con- 
tinental. The  present  affords  just  cause  for 
satisfaction ;  the  future  is  bright  with  hope. 

It  is  not  by  national  isolation  that  these 
results  have  been  accomplished,  or  that  this 
progress  can  be  continued.  No  nation  can 
live  unto  itself  alone  and  continue  to  live. 
Each  nation's  growth  is  a  part  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  race.  There  may  be  leaders 
and  there  may  be  laggards,  but  no  nation  can 
long  continue  very  far  in  advance  of  the 
general  progress  of  mankind,  and  no  nation 
that  is  not  doomed  to  extinction  can  remain 
very  far  behind.  It  is  with  nations  as  it  is 
with  individual  men ;  intercourse,  association, 
correction  of  egotism  by  the  influence  of 
other's  judgment,  broadening  of  views  by 
the  experience  and  thought  of  equals,  ac- 
ceptance of  the  moral  standards  of  a  com- 
munity the  desire  for  whose  good  opinion 
lends  a  sanction  to  the  rules  of  right  con- 
duct,— these  are  the  conditions  of  growth 
in  civilization.  A  people  whose  minds  are 
not  open  to  the  lessons  of  the  world's  prog- 
ress, whose  spirits  are  not  stirred  by  the 
aspirations  and  the  achievements  of  human- 
it>'  struggling  the  world  over  for  liberty  and 
justice,  must  be  left  behind  by  civilization, 
in  its  steady  and  beneficent  advance. 

To  promote  this  mutual  interchange  and 
assistance  between  the  American  republics, 
engaged  in  the  same  great  task,  inspired  by 
the  same  purpose,  and  professing  the  same 
principles,  I  understand  to  be  the  function 
of  the  American  Conference  now  in  session. 
There  is  not  one  of  all  our  countries  that 
cannot  benefit  the  others;  there  is  not  one 
that  cannot  receive  benefit  from  the  others; 
there  is  not  one  that  will  not  gain  by  the 
prosperity,  the  peace,  the  happiness  of  all. 

According  to  your  program  no  great  and 
impressive  single  thing  is  to  be  done  by  you ; 
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no  political  questions  arc  to  be  discussed; 
no  controversies  are  to  be  settled;  no  judg- 
ment is  to  be  passed  upon  the  conduct  of 
any  state;  but  many  subjects  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, which  afford  the  possibility  of  re- 
moving barriers  to  intercourse,  of  ascertain- 
ing for  the  common  benefit  what  advances 
have  been  made  by  each  nation  in  knowledge, 
in  experience,  in  enterprise,  in  the  solution  of 
difficult  questions  of  government,  and  in  eth- 
ical standards,  of  perfecting  our  knowledge 
of  each  other,  and  of  doing  away  with  the 
misconceptions,  the  misunderstandings,  and 
the  resultant  prejudices,  that  are  such  fruit- 
ful sources  of  controversy. 

And  there  are  some  subjects  in  the  pro- 
gram which  invite  discussion  that  may  lead 
the  American  republics  toward  agreement 
upon  principles,  the  general  practical  appli- 
cation of  which  can  come  only  in  the  future 
through  long  and  patient  effort.  Some  ad- 
vance at  least  may  be  made  here  toward  the 
complete  rule  of  justice  and  peace  among  na- 
tions in  lieu  of  force  and  war. 

The  association  of  so  many  eminent  men 
from  all  the  republics,  leaders  of  opinion  in 
their  own  homes,  and  the  friendships  that 
will  arise  among  you,  the  habit  of  temperate 
and  kindly  discussion  of  matters  of  common 
interest,  the  ascertainment  of  common  sym- 
pathies and  aims,  the  dissipation  of  misunder- 
standings, the  exhibition  .to  all  the  American 
peoples  of  this  peaceful  and  considerate  meth- 
od of  conferring  upon  international  ques- 
tions, this  alone,  quite  irrespective  of  the 
resolutions  you  may  adopt,  and  the  conven- 
tions you  may  sign,  will  mark  a  substantial 
advance  in  the  direction  of  international  good 
understanding. 

These  beneficent  results  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica greatly  desire.  We  wish  for  no  victories 
but  those  of  peace;  for  no  territory  except 
our  own;  for  no  sovereignty  except  the  sov- 
ereignty over  ourselves.  We  deem  the  inde- 
pendence and  equal  rights  of  the  smallest  and 
weakest  member  of  the  family  of  nations  en- 
titled to  as  much  respect  as  those  of  the  great- 
est empire,  and  we  deem  the  observance  of 
that  respect  the  chief  guaranty  of  the  weak 
against  the  oppression  of  the  strong.  We 
neither  claim  nor  desire  any  rights,  or  privi- 
leges, or  powers  that  we  do  not  freely  concede 


to  every  American  republic.  We  wish  to  in- 
crease our  prosperity,  to  expand  our  trade,  to 
grow  in  wealth,  in  wisdom,  and  in  spirit,  but 
our  conception  of  the  true  way  to  accomplish 
this  is  not  to  pull  down  others  and  profit 
by  their  ruin^  but  to  help  all  friends  to  a 
common  prosperity  and  a  common  growth, 
that  we  may  all  become  greater  and  stronger 
together. 

Within  a  few  months,  for  the  first  time 
the  recognized  possessors  of  every  foot  of  soil 
upon  the  American  continents  can  be,  and  I 
hope  will  be,  represented  with  the  acknowl- 
edged rights  of  equal  sovereign  states  in  the 
great  World  Congress  at  The  Hague.  This 
will  be  the  world's  formal  and  final  ac- 
ceptance of  the  declaration  that  no  part  of 
the  American  continents  is  to  be  deemed 
subject  to  colonization.  Let  us  pledge  our- 
selves to  aid  each  other  in  the  full  perform- 
ance of  the  duty  to  humanity*  which  that  ac- 
cepted declaration  implies,  so  that  in  time 
the  weakest  and  most  unfortunate  of  our  re- 
publics may  come  to  march  with  equal  step 
by  the  side  of  the  stronger  and  more  fortu- 
nate. Let  us  help  each  other  to  show  that 
for  all  the  races  of  men  the  Liberty  for 
which  we  have  fought  and  labored  is  the 
twin  sister  of  Justice  and  Peace.  Let  us 
unite  in  creating  and  maintaining  and  mak- 
ing effective  an  all-American  public  opinion, 
whose  power  shall  influence  international 
conduct  and  prevent  international  wrong, 
and  narrow  the  causes  of  war,  and  for- 
ever preserve  our  free  lands  from  the  bur- 
den of  such  armaments  as  are  massed  behind 
the  frontiers  of  Europe,  and  bring  us  ever 
nearer  to  the  perfection  of  ordered  liberty. 
So  shall  come  security  and  prosperity,  pro- 
duction and  trade,  wealth,  learning,  the  arts, 
and  happiness  for  us  all. 

Not  in  a  single  conference,  nor  by  a  single 
effort,  can  very  much  be  done.  You  labor 
more  for  the  future  than  for  the  present; 
but  if  the  right  impulse  be  given,  if  the  right 
tendency  be  established,  the  work  you  do  here 
will  go  on  among  all  the  millions  of  people 
in  the  American  continents,  long  after  your 
final  adjournment,  long  after  your  lives,  with 
incalculable  benefit  to  all  our  beloved  coun- 
tries, which  may  it  please  God  to  continue 
free  and  independent  and  happy  for  ages  to 
come. 


THE    HOUSE    OF    LORDS,   PAST,   PRESENT,  AND 

FUTURE. 


BY  W.  T.  STEAD. 


TTHE  opening  of  the  autumn  session  of  the 
British  Parh'ament  on  October  23 
brings  the  House  of  Lords  question  to  the 
front.  As  it  is  likely  to  remain  there  for 
some  time  to  come  it  may  not  be  unprofitable 
to  indicate  the  salient  outlines  of  the  great 
controversy  between  the  peers  and  the  people. 
The  House  of  Lords  is  the  only  legisla- 
tive chamber  in  the  whole  of  the  territories 
where  English  is  spoken  which  is  based  sole- 
ly upon  the  hereditary  principle.  Leaving 
on  one  side  new  creations,  the  Lords  of  Ap- 
peal and  the  Bishops,  no  man  sits  in  the  upper 
house  excepting  for  the  reason  that  he  is  the 
son  of  his  father, — although  in  the  case  of 
the  Irish  and  Scottish  contingent  he  must  add 
to  that  original  qualification  the  fact  of  his 
election  by  the  peers  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 
to  sit  as  their  representative  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  As  at  present  constituted  the 
House  of  Lords  contains  593  members, 
against  670  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, all  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  house- 
holders of  the  three  kingdoms.  Of  the  593 
persons  who  have  a  right  to  sit  in  the  upper 
house,  a  right  which  the  majority  rarely 
exercises,  26  are  bishops,  who  sit  by  virtue  of 
their  position  as  representatives  of  the  im- 
mense landed  estates  of  the  established 
church.  Forty-four  are  representative  Irish 
(28)  and  Scottish  (16)  peers  elected  by 
their  fellows,  four  are  lords  of  appeal 
created  for  life,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  house  to  exercise  its  judicial 
functions  as  supreme  court  of  appeal^  and 
519  are  peers  in  their  own  right.  As  might 
be  expected  from  its  constitution,  the  House 
of  Lords  is  permanently  Conservative.  The 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  to-day  is 
Liberal;' yesterday  it  was  Conservative,  to- 
morrow it  may  be  Unionist  again.  But  the 
House  of  Lords  is  always  held  by  a  solid  stal- 
wart majority  of  Conservatives.  The  Lib- 
eral minority  may  number  10  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  house,  but  not  more  than  that. 

THB  CUSIS  NOW  AT  HAND. 

It  is. the  pemianence  of  this  overwhelm- 
ing T<»»»  ■"•MMity  in  the  upper  house  which 
It  about  the  political  crisis 


in  Great  Britain.  For  at  the  last  general 
election,  the  constituencies  by  majorities  with- 
out precedent  elected  a  House  of  Commons 
in  which  the  Conservatives  were  only  158, 
as  against  512  of  the  combined  forces  of 
their  political  opponents.  The  moment  the 
result  of  the  polls  was  declared  a  conflict 
between  the  two  houses  was  seen  to  be  in- 
evitable. The  assent  of  both  houses  is  neces- 
sary before  any  bill  can  be  passed  into  law. 
In  legislation,  excepting  in  matters  which 
relate  to  the  taxation  of  the  people,  the  rights 
of  the  two  houses  are  the  same.  The  House 
of  Commons  alone  can  originate  financial 
legislation.  The  House  of  Lords  may  reject 
financial  measures  en  bloc,  it  must  not  amend 
them.  As  a  rule  this  right  to  reject  taxing 
bills  is  never  exerdsed.  And  it  is  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  power  of  the  purse  that 
enables  the  House  of  Commons  to  hold  its 
own  in  the  government  of  the  empire. 

WHO   WILL   YIELD    IN    A   DEADLOCK? 

When  two  men  ride  on  horseback  one 
must  ride  behind.  The  great  question  which 
comes  up  for  decision  this  year  in  England 
is  whether  a  ten-to-bne  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords  or  a  three-to-one  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  has  a  right  to 
the  front  seat.  If  the  two  houses  were  to 
vote  together,  as  is  provided  in  some  constitu- 
tions when  a  deadlock  occurs,  the  Liberals 
would  be  overpowered  by  the  solid  Tory 
phalanx  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Hitherto 
such  conflicts  have  been  settled  in  favor  of 
the  Commons  either  by  the  intervention  of 
the  sovereign  from  above,  or  by  the  violent 
agitation  of  the  people  from  below.  The 
Lords  never  of  their  own  free  will  have  ac- 
cepted any  Liberal  measure  from  the  hands 
of  a  Liberal  ministry  without  menace  either 
from  above  or  from  below. 

The  House  of  Lords  in  the  past  governed 
the  country  through  an  unreformed  House 
of  Commons,  whose  members,  while  nomi- 
nally elected  by  the  free  and  independent 
freeholders  of  the  constituencies,  were  in 
reah'ty  in  many  cases  the  nominees  of  the 
titled  owners  of  the  land.  In  1832  under 
stress  of  revolutionary  violence,  the  Whigs 
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succeeded  in  compelling  the  peers  to  consent 
to  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
for  nearly  sixty  years  made  that  house  prac- 
tically supreme.  It  became  part  of  the  un- 
written law  of  the  British  constitution  that 
whenever  the  constituencies  elected  a  House 
of  Commons  pledged  to  any  specific  reform, 
the  House  of  Lords  would  bow  to  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  people  with  as  much  good 
grace  or  ill  grace  as  it  could  muster.  But  in 
the  year  1894  a  change  came  over  the  spirit 
of  the  dream,  the  full  significance  of  which 
has  hardly  received  the  attention  it  deser\^ed. 

THE    LORDS   SUCCESSFULLY  DEFY  THE   COM- 
MONS. 

The  Parliament  of  1892  w^as  elected  on 
the  question  of  Irish  Home  Rule.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  appeal  to  the  electors  was  spe- 
cific. He  asked  for  a  mandate  to  con- 
cede Home  Rule  to  Ireland,  and  he  got  it, 
the  majority  in  the  house  being  40.  But  not- 
withstanding the  unwritten  law  of  the  con- 
stitution that  the  peers  should  under  those 
circumstances  bow  to  the  declared  will  of 
the  people,  the  House  of  Lords  threw  out 
the  Home  Rule  bill,  and  faced  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  flagrant  defiance  of  the 
popular  will.  Mr.  Gladstone,  despite  his 
advanced  years,  realized  instantly  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  challenge.  He  summoned  his 
party  to  war  with  the  peers.  They  shrank 
back  from  the  contest.  Mr.  Gladstone  de- 
voted the  last  speech  which  he  made  as  prime 
minister  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  House  of 
Lords.  But  when  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned, 
his  successors  showed  no  inclination  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge  of  the  peers.  In  the 
following  year,  on  an  appeal  to  the  country, 
the  constituencies  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority defeated  the  Home  Rulers  and  placed 
the  Unionists  in  office. 

That  general  election  was  not  merely  a 
victory  for  the  union.  It  was  an  even  more 
notable  victory  for  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Liberal  defeat  was  a  democratic  endorsement 
by  the  electorate  of  the  resumption  by  the 
House  of  Ix)rds  of  a  right  to  defy  the  House 
of  Commons  even  by  rejecting  a  measure 
which,  on  being  specially  referred  to  the  con- 
stituencies, had  received  a  popular  mandate 
in  its  favor.  From  that  moment  the  center 
of  gravity  in  the  British  constitution  shifted. 
The  House  of  Commons,  backed  by  a  man- 
date from  the  constituencies,  could  no  longer 
expect  to  be  obeyed  by  the  House  of  I^rds. 
It  might  or  it  might  not.    And  if  it  were  dis- 


obeyed there  was  at  least  an  even  chance  at 
the  next  general  election  that  the  popular 
vote  would  endorse  suCh  action.  From  1895, 
therefore,  the  importance  of  the  House  of 
Lords  as  a  factor  in  legislation  increased. 
The  House  of  Commons  elected  in  that  year 
and  its  successor  elected  in  1900  were  prepon- 
deratingly  Conservative.  They  had  neither 
the  disposition  nor  the  occasion  to  seek  to 
vindicate  the  claims  of  the  popularly  elected 
chamber  against  the  hereditary  house.  The 
House  of  Lords,  therefore,  still  enjoys  the 
prestige  of  its  successful  challenge  of  1895. 
What  happened  then,  may  happen  again.  It 
is  true  that  the  majority  behind  the  Liberal 
ministry  to-day  is  larger  than  that  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  could  command  eleven  years 
ago.  But  as  it  is  admitted  even  by  the  Lib- 
erals themselves  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  return  another  such  majority  on  a  dis- 
solution, the  peers  may  persuade  themselves 
that  they  may  fearlessly  assert  their  inde- 
pendence and  exercise  their  prerogatives  by 
rejecting  the  bills  sent  up  by  the  House  of 
Commons. 

WILL   THIS   DEFIANCE   CONTINUE? 

A  keen  observer,  himself  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Liberal  minor- 
ity in  the  upper  house,  told  me  that  it  all 
seemed  strangely  unreal  to  him.  The  ma- 
jority he  said  seemed  to  imagine  that  the 
last  general  election  had  altered  nothing  and 
that  they  were  justified  in  expecting  that  the 
same  old  machine  would  go  on  in  the  same 
old  way.  They  never  seemed  to  realize  the 
volcanic  forces  which  had  at  last  found  an 
outlet  in  the  new  House  of  Commons.  A 
curious  smell  as  of  decomposition  and  putre- 
faction seems  to  linger  about  the  chamber. 
But  all  unheeding  of  their  doom  the  little 
victims  play.  That  is  the  view  of  a  Radical, 
a  Radical  who  believes  that  the  next  House 
of  Commons  will  be  more  Radical  than  the 
present,  and  that  if  the  I^rds  challenge  a 
conflict  with  the  Liberal  government  they 
will  be  rushing  upon  destruction.  But  that 
is  not  the  view  of  the  peers  taken  as  a  whole. 
They  believe  that  the  decisive  majorit>- 
polled  by  the  Liberals  was  due  to  the  joint 
operation  of  a  number  of  causes,  some  of 
which  have  ceased  to  operate,  and  thc>'  pre- 
tend to  believe  more  or  less  sincerely  that 
the  constituencies  have  already  changed  their 
minds,  and  that  a  new  general  election  would 
reduce  the  Liberal  majority'  to  one-half,  even 
if  it  did  not  wipe  it  out  altogether.  Hence 
the  peril  of  the  present  situation. 
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CONFUCT  OVER  THE  EDUCATION  AND  TRADES 
DISPUTES  BILLS. 

Parliament  on  reassembling  this  autumn 
will  take  into  consideration  the  Education 
bill,  which  has  been  passed  through  all  its 
stages  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  has 
been  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Education  bill  will  be  consid- 
ered in  committee  and  the  majority  of  the 
peers,  led  by  the  bishops,  make  no  secret  of 
their  determination  to  turn  the  bill  inside 
out,  to  transform  its  whole  character,  and 
send  it  back  to  the  House  of  Commons  so 
transfigured  as  to  Le  unrecognizable  by  its 
authors.  The  House  of  Commons,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  reject  the  Lords'  amendments 
and  send  back  their  original  bill  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  upper  house.  Then,  if  the 
peers  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions, 
they  will  refuse  to  assent.  The  bill  will  be 
lost  and  the  two  houses  will  be  in  open  col- 
lision. After  the  Education  bill,  there  will 
come  the  Trades  Disputes  bill,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  secure  the  trade  unions  from  the 
liability  to  have  their  funds  seized  to  com- 
pensate employers  for  injuries  suffered  by  the 
illegal  acts  of  any  members  of  the  unions. 
Although  the  measure  only  seeks  to  restore 
what  for  thirty  years  was  believed  to  be  the 
law  of  the  land,  it  is  hateful  to  the  majority 
of  the  peers,  and  if  they  were  free  to  act 
upon  their  instincts  they  would  undoubtedly 
mutilate  the  bill  so  as  to  render  it  useless  to 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  introduced. 
There  are  other  measures  on  which  the  two 
houses  may  come  into  conflict,  but  these  are 
the  chief  danger  points.  The  Education  bill 
and  the  Trades  Disputes  bill  were  introduced 
in  fulfilment  of  the  explicit  pledges  given 
by  the  Liberal  candidates,  at  the  election, 
without  which  they  could  not  have  won. 

The  most  powerful  political  forces  operat- 
ing against  the  late  government  were  the 
Nonconformists  and  the  trade  unions.  They 
constitute  the  backbone  of  the  Liberal  party. 
No  Liberal  ministry  which  quarreled  with 
either  could  hope  to  face  the  ordeal  of  a  gen- 
eral election.  When  the  polls  were  opened 
last  January,  it  was  recognized  by  both  sides 
as  common  ground  that  no  one  could  vote 
for  the  Liberals  who  was  not  prepared  to 
support  the  substitution  of  a  national  for  a 
denominational  system  of  education  and  the 
restoration  of  the  law  as  to  the  legal  Jiabil- 
ities  of  trade  unions  to  the  status  which  they 
had  enjoyed  without  dispute  from  1870  to 
190a    Sir  Henry  Campbell  Bannerman  has 


at  his  back  an  absolutely  unanimous  party  on 
the  Trades  Disputes  bill.  On  the  Education 
bill  the  unanimity  of  the  ministerial  coalition 
majority  is  broken  only  by  the  defection  of 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  whose  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  denominational  education  is, 
however,  tempered  by  their  dread  of  weaken- 
ing a  ministry  avowedly  friendly  to  Home 
Rule. 

Ministers,  therefore,  can  plead  that  they 
have  a  mandate  from  the  country  for  both 
the  measures  which  the  Lords  are  about  to 
mutilate  and  possibly  to  reject.  On  the  other 
side  the  peers  by  a  majority  of  ten  to  one  are 
opposed  to  both  the  bills,  and  if  they  dared, 
would  reject  them  both  without  ceremony. 

WILL  THE  PEERS  RISK  A  CONTEST  WITH  THE 
PEOPLE  ? 

The  question  is,  will  they  dare?  The 
prevalent  opinion  is  that  they  will  try  it  on, 
but  that  when  the  crux  comes'  they  will 
find  some  compromise  by  which  they  will 
be  able  to  avoid  a  collision  with  the  people. 
Those  who  take  this  view  rely  chiefly  upon 
the  character  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
in  the  peers.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  is 
a  Whig  rather  than  a  Tory.  He  joined  the 
Unionists  on  the  question  of  Home  Rule,  but 
he  has  never  publicly  abandoned  his  Liberal 
principles.  He  is  a  shrewd,  cautious,  and  ex- 
perienced statesman,  who  is  not  very  likely 
to  lead  his  party  on  a  frontal  attack  upon 
the  Liberal  position.  Even  if  he  were  as 
zealous  for  the  denominational  schools  as  he 
is  believed  to  be  lukewarm,  the  fact  that  min- 
isters intend  to  bring  forward  their  Irish 
reforms  next  year  would  make  him, — a  large 
Irish  landowner, — doubly  careful  not  to  risk 
a  decisive  battle  over  what  after  all  appears 
to  him  a  question  of  secondary  importance. 

The  other  leader  of  the  opposition  in 
question  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
His  Grace  is  a  Scotchman  and  therefore  ca- 
pable of  looking  at  things  ecclesiastical  with  a 
more  dispassionate  and  judicial  eye  than  are 
Anglicans  born  south  of  the  Tweed.  He 
saw  clearly  enough  years  ago  that  the  conse- 
quence of  putting  the  church  schools  on  the 
rates  would  land  the  Clerical  party  on  the 
slippery  slope  that  led  to  national  and  unde- 
nominational control.  But  he  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  clutching  at  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  the  Unionist  victory 
of  1900  of  saddling  the  rates  with  the  cost 
of  the  church  schools,  therefore  provoking 
the  inevitable  reaction  which  he  has  now  to 
face.    That  he  will  endeavor  to  amend  tlvt 
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bill  U  certain.  He  has  zXvtzAy  given  notice 
of  a  vrries  of  amendments  which  if  carried 
would  make  a  bill  intrcxluced  in  order  to 
%'dtisiy  the  Nonconformists,  a  measure  con- 
iirm'm^  and  consolidating  the  denominational 
system  of  education  against  which  the  con- 
ktituencieii  n>se  in  revolt.  Lord  Lansdownc 
and  tlie  Archbishop  will  ask  for  much  more 
than  they  expect  to  get,  in  the  hope  that  in 
the  conferences  between  the  two  houses  it 
may  be  p«>ssible  to  extort  better  terms  for 
the  Church  than  those  offered  by  the  bill. 
They  bank  upcm  the  natural  reluctance  of  the 
/liberals  to  sacrifice  the  first  fruits  of  the 
first  session  of  the  new  Parliament,  and  if 
gocjd,  strong,  vigorous  "  bluff  **  can  do  it 
they  will  succeed.  It  is,  however,  doubtful 
whether  ministers  will  consent  to  be 
**  bluffed  "  into  accepting  a  mutilated  bill 
rather  than  none  at  all.  If  they  have  to  fight 
the  I^)rds  they  had  much  better  do  so  at  once 
and  have  done  with  it.  They  will  never  be 
in  a  better  position  than  they  are  to-day.  And 
if  they  showed  any.  disposition  to  yield  to  the 
menaces  of  the  majority  in  the  Lords,  fare- 
well to  any  hope  of  passing  any  radical  bills 
this  Parliament! 

The  same  arguments,  mutato  mutandis, 
apply  to  tlie  probable  attitude  of  the  peers 
in  the  Trades  Disputes  bill.  This,  however, 
does  not  touch  them  so  closely  as  does  the 
Kducation  bill,  nor  have  employers  of  labor 
H  i»|>ecial  cohort  of  representatives  to  defend 
their  interests  as  the  bishops  defend  the  in- 
terestM  of  the  denominational  schools.  What 
is  expected  is  that  the  Lords  will  amend  the 
bill  at  first,  but  will  reconsider  their  own 
umendnients  when  it  comes  to  the  pinch,  and 
allow  the  bill  to  pass  with  sufficient  verbal 
modifications  here  and  there  to  save  their 
prestige.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  leaders 
of  the  peers  will  challenge  both  the  Noncon- 
fornu'sts  and  the  trade  unions  at  once  to  a 
trial  of  strength.  If  they  pass  the  Education 
bill  they  may  throw  out  the  Trades  Disputes 
bill»  or  vice  versa.  Their  enemies  can  hardly  ' 
hojH*  that  they  will  throw  out  both. 

THK  COMMONS  HOLD  THE  MONEY  BAGS, 

'I'he  usual  methoil  of  meeting  obstructive 
acti<»n  on  the  part  of  the  peers  is  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  country.  But  the  present  House 
of  Commons  is  in  no  mood  to  be  dis'^lved 
merely  because  five  hundred  hereditary-  legis- 
lators choose  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. Other  methods  of  coercion  will  be 
sought  and  found.  The  ministr>-  will  be 
driven  to  take  up  the  crusade  against  the 


House  of  Lords,  by  means  of  popular  agita- 
tion out  of  doors  and  by  well  considered 
measures,  both  administrative  and  legislative, 
which  are  well  within  their  control.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  the  power  of  the 
purse.  The  House  of  Lords  has  not  even 
power  to  raise  funds  to  pay  its  own  door- 
keepers, and  its  own  clerks.  In  the  case  of 
the  church  schools,  on  whose  behalf  the  fight 
is  being  waged,  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  single  division  in 
Committee  of  Supply  to  suppress  the  edu- 
cational grant  to  all  schools  which  are  not 
placed  under  public  control  under  the  con- 
ditions laid  down  in  the  Education  bill.  This 
would  no  doubt  be  a  drastic  measure,  in- 
flicting great  hardship  upon  thousands  of 
schools,  and  suspending  for  a  time  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children.  But  as  the  burden 
would  fall  exclusively  upon  the  church 
schools  to  whose  supposed  interests  the  Edu- 
cation bill  may  be  sacrificed,  the  Liberals 
might  contrive  to  support  with  equanimity 
the  misfortunes  of  their  opponents. 

Should  it  be  decided  to  begin  a  campaign 
against  the  peers  on  a  comprehensive  scale, 
ministers  will  be  driven  to  attack  the  cita- 
del of  hereditary  legislation  by  financial 
measures  affecting  the  land  which  the  peers 
cannot  amend  and  which  they  will  hardly 
dare  to  reject.  The  power  of  the  purse  ex- 
ercised by  a  resolute  Radical  House  of  Com- 
mons is  as  a  noose  round  the  neck  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  To  levy  double  income 
tax  upon  all  members  of  the  House  of  Peers 
would  be  an  unprecedented  innovation,  but 
it  is  within  the  power  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, nor  would  the  injustice  of  the  measure 
be  severely  felt  if  the  income  tax  collector 
were  authorized  to  accept  proof  that  the  peer 
had  not  voted  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  a 
year  as  equivalent  to  payment  of  the  extra 
tax.  There  are,  however,  many  other  fiscal 
expedients  of  bringing  the  peers  to  reason 
which  would  be  tried  before  this  method  of 
extinction  by  taxation  was  resorted  to. 

GLADSTONE  AND  BRIGHT — A  REMINISCENCE. 

It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  the  last 
occasion  on  which  the  House  of  Lords  ven- 
tured to  assert  its  right  to  interfere  with 
money  bills,  the  exclusive  right  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  upheld  by  both  parties  in 
the  state.  In  the  year  i860  Mr.  Gladstone, 
w  ho  was  then  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  govermnent,  sent  a  Ml 
repealing  the  paper  duties  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords.     The  repeal   involved  a  fans  of 
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£1,500,000  pfr  annum  to  the  exchequer. 
The  old  Tory  party  disliked  it  much  more 
because  it  wa§  introduced  avowedly  in  order 
to  remove  the  taxes  on  knowledge  and  to 
fadlitate  the  popular  education  of  the  masses. 
When  the  bill  repealing  the  paper  duties 
reached  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  a  famous  fighting  old  Tory  lawyer, 
celebrated  his  eighty-eighth  birthday  by  mov- 
ing its  rejection.  He  maintained  that  it  was 
no  unusual  thing  for  their  lordships  to  ex- 
ercise their  constitutional  veto  upon  bills  re- 
pealing, as  well  as  on  bills  proposing  taxes. 
His  arguments  encouraged  the  peers  to  reject 
the  bill.  Instantly  protest  was  made  against 
their  action  as  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  John  Bright  was 
the  spokesman  of  the  popular  discontent. 

A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  precedents.  Mr.  Bright  submitted  a 
draft  report,  which,  however,  was  not 
adopted,  arguing  that  if  the  Lords  cannot 
begin  a  tax, — if  they  cannot  increase  or  abate 
a  tax, — ^yet  if  they  may  prolong  a  tax  by 
refusing  their  assent  to  its  repeal  when  that 
repeal  has  been  voted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,— then  "  it  appears  to  the  committee  " 
that  the  fundamental  and  inherent  right  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  an  absolute  con- 
trol over  taxation  and  supply  is  not  only 
menaced,  but  destroyed." 

After  the  committee  had  reported  Lord 
Paimerston  moved  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons carried  the  following  resolution,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  last  word  on  the 
subject: 

That  the  right  of  granting  aids  and  supplies 
to  the  Crown  is  in  the  Commons  alone;  as  an 
essential  part  of  their  constitution,  and  the  lim- 
itation 01^  all  such  grants  as  to  matter,  manner, 
measure,  and  time  is  only  in  them.  That  al- 
though the  Lords  have  exercised  the  power  of 
rejecting  bills  of  several  descriptions  relating  to 
taxation  by  negativing  the  whole,  yet  the  exer- 
cising of  that  power  by  them  has  not  been  fre- 
quent, and  is  justly  regarded  by  this  House  with 
peculiar  jealousy,  as  aflFecting  the  right  of  the 
Commons  to  grant  the  supplies  and  to  provide 
the  ways  and  means  for  the  service  of  the  year. 
That  to  guard  for  the  future  against  an  undue 
cxerdse  of  that  power  by  the  Lords,  and  to  se- 
cure to  the  Commons  their  rightful  control  over 
taxation  and  supply.  This  house  has  in  its  own 
hands  the  power  so  to  impose  and  remit  taxes, 
and  to  frame  bills  of  supply,  that  the  right  of 
the  Commons  as  to  the  matter^  manner,  measure, 
and  time  may  be  maintained  inviolate. 

If  the  power  of  the  purse  be  thus  exclusive- 
ly lodged  in  the  lower  house,  not  less  indubi- 


table is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  House  of  Commons  alone, 
which  is  master  of  the  ministry.  The  King 
can  act  only  through  his  ministers.  No  min- 
istry can  exist  without  the  support  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Therefore,  in  the  last 
resort,  the  leader  of  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  who  is  not  afraid  of  a 
dissolution  has  always  got  the  King  in  his 
pocket.  Now  the  King  is  the  trump  card 
in  this  constitutional  game.  He  can,  on  the 
advice  of  his  ministers,  create  as  many  peers 
as  may  be  necessary  to  outvote  the  opposition. 
It  was  a  threat  to  do  this  which  broke  the 
Tory  opposition  to  the  Reform  bill  in  1832. 
No  doubt  the  King  would  struggle  against 
making  such  a  use  of  his  prerogative.  But 
if  the  Liberal  majority  in  the  Commons  were 
to  insist  upon  it  he  would  have  to  yield. 
He  might  try  whether  a  dissolution  would 
result  in  the  election  of  another  House  of 
Commons  of  a  different  temper.  But  if  the 
majority  were  reelected  he  would  have  no 
option  but  to  submit. 

wanted:     a    BRITISH    SENATE. 

The  chances  are  that,  however  warily  the 
peers  try  to  evade  the  decisive  issue,  the  col- 
lision will  come  between  the  two  principles 
of  hereditary  legislation  and  popular  repre- 
sentative government.  When  that  time  ar- 
rives, and  it  may  be  nearer  at  hand  than  we 
imagine,  we  may  look  forward  to  a  gradual 
transformation  of  the  hereditary  chamber 
into  a  Senate  of  Notables.  The  Liberals  are 
more  or  less  pledged  not  to  create  new  hered- 
itary peerages.  But  by  a  judicious  selection 
of  bachelors  and  childless  men,  a  number  of 
life  peers  have  been  introduced  who  will  if 
steadily  increased  permeate  the  upper  house 
with  a  Liberal  element.  At  present  we  have 
practically  no  senate,  no  chamber  of  revision. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  we  have  only  a  party 
caucus  which  says  "  ditto "  to  every  de- 
cision of  the  House  of  Commons  when  the 
Tories  happen  to  have  a  majority  and  which 
not  less  automatically  says  **  veto  "  to  every 
measure  brought  forward  by  the  House  of 
Commons  when  the  Liberals  are  in  the  as- 
cendant. What  is  wanted  is  an  assembly  of 
experienced  and  capable  men  representing  all 
parts  of  the  empire  who  could  act  as  a  com- 
petent and  dispassionate  senate.  No  one 
nowadays  demands  the  ending  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  But  of  its  mending,  and  that  in 
right  drastic  fashion,  there  is  indeed  most 
urgent  need. 
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WHAT  MANNER  OF  MAN  IS  HEARST? 


\X7  HAT  was  a  mystery  in  American  poli- 
tics yesterday  stands  clearly  revealed 
to-day.  The  **  Hearst  myth,"  as  it  was 
called  for  a  time,  has  been  dissolved  by  the 
sunlight  of  publicity  that  surrounds  every 
candidate  for  public  office  in  this  country. 
Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  Independ- 
ence League's  candidate  for  governor  in 
New  York,  there  is  nothing  essentially  mys- 
terious in  his  make-up.  Several  industrious 
magazine  writers  have  been  engaged  for 
some  months  in  demonstrating  for  the  benefit 
of  the  American  reading  public  that  Mr. 
Hearst  is  a  living,  breathing,  human  person- 
ality,—  that  his  interests  are  identical  with 
those  of  his  fellow  men.  That  it  should  have 
been  deemed  necessary  to  write  these  exposi- 
tory articles  about  a  man  who  owns  news- 
papers having  aggregate  circulations  of  two 
million  copies  a  day  shows  that  until  very 
recently  Mr.  Hearst  was  really  very  slightly 
known  to  his  fellow  citizens.  The  cam- 
paign has  changed  all  this.  Thousands  of 
New  York  State  voters  have  seen  the  candi- 
date and  heard  his  voice.  His  two  terms  in 
Congress  as  a  Tammany  Representative  had 
contributed  practically  nothing  to  his  politi- 
cal reputation,  but  four  weeks  of  active  cam- 
paigning in  the  Empire  State  have  made  him 
known  as  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  not 
only  in  the  State,  but  in  the  nation. 

Mr.  Hearst's  ablest  lieutenant,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Brisbane,  in  describing  the  personal 
characteristics  of  his  chief  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  September  21,  lays  em- 
phasis on  Mr.  Hearst's  physical  bigness. 
This  bigness,  he  says,  "  gives  him  the 
strength  to  stand  the  worries  of  many  news- 
papers and  the  worries  of  many  faithful  fol- 
lowers and  foolish  enemies.  He  is  more 
than  six  feet  two  in  height,  very  broad,  with 
big  hands  and  big  feet,  and  a  strong  neck 
that  will  stand  up  for  a  long  time  under  a 
heavy  load."  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens,  in  the 
portrait  of  "  Hearst,  the  Man  of  Mystery," 
that  he  sketches  for  the  November  American 
Magazine,  also  dwells  on  this  physical  qual- 
it\'  of  bulk,  but  asserts  that  Mr.  Hearst, 
while  a  tall  man.  does  not  assert  his  height 
and,  although  he  is  strong  physically,  gives 
no  impression  of  physical  force.    **  He  never 


throws  his  chest  but  or  his  shoulders  back. 
He  uses  his  physical  strength  only  for  en- 
durance. He  is  one  of  those  tireless  workers 
who  work  with  the  body  at  ease;  intermit- 
tently, but  without  nerves.  In  the  West  he 
is  credited  with  courage,  but  the  stories  they 
tell  are  all  of  fearlessness,  not  bravery.  All 
is  repose.  Nothing  is  asserted,  not  even  his 
authority."  Everything  about  Mr.  Hearst, 
continues  Mr.  SteflFens,  is  elusive. 

His  blond  hair  is  browning;  his  blue  eyes 
arc  grayish;  his  clean-shaven  face  is  smooth; 
his  low  voice  speaks  reluctantly  and  little,  and 
then  very  slowly.  But  it  does  speak  and  by 
and  by,  when  it  has  been  speaking,  you  begin 
to  notice  that  his  straight,  strong  nose  strikes 
straight  down  from  his  forehead;  his  straight 
mouth  is  thin-lipped  and  hard;  and  his  eyes, 
cold,  sharp  and  curiously  close  together,  can 
look  straight  into  yours.  A  smile  blurs  these 
features  at  first,  a  sober  smile  which  disarms 
without  winning  you. 

But  Mr.  Hearst  does  not  want  to  win  yoa. 
He  is  not  in  the  least  magnetic  or  kind ;  he  is 
generous,  yes,  but  with  his  money  and  power, 
not  with  interest,  confidences  or  affection.  And 
he  is  most  loyal  to  his  own ;  but  there  is  no 
warmth.  And  the  reason  there  is  no  warmth 
seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  sense  of  need  oi 
friends.  Mr.  Hearst  is  not  only  a  silent,  he  is 
a  lonely  soul.  But  earnest  The  strongest  im- 
pression I  carried  away  from  my  talks  with  him 
was  that  he  was  a  man  who  was  in  deadly  earn- 
est. Many  doubts  remain,  none  of  his  slow, 
dogged  determination  to  get  done  the  thing  be 
wants  to  do.  Soft-voiced,  slow-minded,  lenient 
morally,  loose  about  details  and  cold-tempered, 
— this  man  has  a  will.  His  very  ability  sceffl* 
to  be  that  of  will  rather  than  of  mind. 

According  to  Mr.  Brisbane,  the  next  il»- 
pression  that  Mr.  Hearst  gives  one,  afttf 
that  of  bigness,  is  ability  to  be  a  good  listener* 
"  Those  who  see  him  invariably  talk  to  hiffl 
a  great  deal  more  than  he  talks  to  than. 
When  the  man  is  through,  Hearst  is  apt  to 
know  more  about  the  other  man  than  the 
other  man  knows  about  him." 

WHAT  DOES   HEARST  REPRESENT  IN    PUBUC 
LIFE? 

As  summarized  by  Mr.  Brisbane,  the  prin- 
cipal achievements  of  his  chief  up  to  the 
present  moment  are  as  follows: 

He  has  created  what  was  essential  to  his 
work,  a  powerful  machine  for  influencing  pub- 
lic opinion. 
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WILLIAM    R.     HEARST    AND    HIS    BOY. 
(A  popular  campaign  picture  in  tlie  New  Yoric  mayoralty  contest  of  1005.) 


He  has  built  his  newspapers  up  to  a  daily 
circulation  of  two  millions.  And  that  circula- 
tion is  increasing  constantly. 

Every  day  Hearst  is  able  to  talk  with  two 
million  American  families  scattered  everywhere 
in  this  country.  His  newspapers  are  pqblished 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles.  And  they  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished in  many  other  cities. 

With  this  enormous  circulation  Hearst  is  able 
every  day  to  spread  the  truth  and  reply  to  false- 
hood. The  constant  bitter  efforts  that  are  made 
to  misrepresent  him  fail,  for  hi^  voice  reaches 
farther  than  the  voice  of  any  other  man  in  the 
country.  There  has  never  before  been  assem- 
bled in  this  world  an  audience  such  as  that 
which  Hearst  commands  and  therefore  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  has  never  been  a  man  possess- 
ing his  peculiar  influence  and  power  for  good. 

The  building  up  of  this  tremendous  engine 
of  publicity  is  his  greatest  accomplished  work, 
tmdoubtedly.  And  with  that  engine  his  real 
work  is  still  to  be  done. 

He  has  made  dishonest  wealth  disreputable 
throughout  the  nation.     He  has  convinced  the 


people  that  the  rule  of  organized  capital  is  not 
American  government  or  honorable  govern- 
ment. He  has  been  the  greatest  creator  of  in- 
telligent dissatisfaction,  the  basis  of  improve- 
ment, this  country  has  seen. 

Hearst  has  made  innumerable  fights  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  at  his  own  expense,  with 
great  expenditure  of  money  and  of  personal  en- 
ergy. Various  trusts  have  been  fought  by  him 
through  the  courts  and  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  certainly  has  the  honor  of  being 
hated  more  deeply  by  the  public  enemies  of  this 
country  than  any  other  man  in  it.  A  mere  enu- 
meration of  the  lawsuits  that  he  has  begun  and 
prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the  public  welfare  fills 
out  a  considerable  pamphlet. 

Mr.  Hearst  is  already  the  greatest  awakener 
and  director  of  public  opinion  and  of  public  an- 
ger against  injustice  that  the  country  has  seen 
in  many  years. 

MR.    HEARST  AS  A   BUSINESS   MAN. 

A  sketch  of  "The  Real  Mr,  H€.2.tsC 
from  the  pen  oi  James  Ctee\matv,  ?»3p^"ax^  vcv 
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the  September  number  of  Pearson's.  Mr. 
Creelman  states  that  Mr.  Hearst  has  in- 
vested $12,000,000  in  his  newspapers  and 
that  it  costs  him  $12,000,000  a  year  to  sup- 
port them,  every  dollar  of  which, —  and 
more,  too, —  he  gets  back  from  the  public. 
Without  the  support  of  the  business  men 
who  advertise  in  his  publications  and  furnish 
many  millions  of  his  income,  he  would  be 
bankrupt  in  six  months,  in  spite  of  his  wealth. 

Mr.  Hearst  began  his  journalistic  experi- 
ences as  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  a  paper  that  had  been 
owned  for  some  years  by  his  father.  Before 
Mr.  Hearst  had  spent  $750,000  in  this  ven- 
ture the  Examiner  had  been  converted,  says 
Mr.  Creelman,  from  a  newspaper  wreck  into 
a  profitable  business  and  a  recognized  power 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  1895  Mr.  Hearst 
came  to  New  York  and  bought  the  Morning 
Journal.  He  paid  $150,000  for  the  paper, 
and  in  the  next  few  years  he  invested  in  the 
enterprise  more  than  $7,000,000.  It  is  de- 
clared that  in  the  short  campaign  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  Mr.  Hearst  spent 
$500,000  above  ordinary  expenses  in  cover- 
ing the  news  for  his  papers.  In  1900  Mr. 
Hearst  started  the  Chicago  American,  and 
since  that  time  has  established  daily  papers 
in  Boston  and  Los  Angeles.  Counting  the 
morning  and  evening  editions  as  distinct  pa- 
pers, Mr.  Hearst  now  owns  nine  newspaper 
properties,  besides  the  Cosmopolitan  Maga- 
zine, Hearst's  Home  and  American  Farmer, 
and  Motor,  a  periodical  devoted  to  automo- 
bile interests.  There  are  more  than  4,000 
persons  on  the  pay  rolls  of  Mr.  Hearst's 
various  publications,  not  to  speak  of  some- 
thing like  15,000  correspondents  who  write 
"  on  space."  "  He  has  more  than  $2,000,- 
000  invested  in  his  printing  plants,  and  uses 
at  least  four  hundred  tons  of  white  paper  a* 
day,  or  146,000  tons  a  year,  which,  in  the 
form  of  newspaper  sheets  joined  together, 
would  stretch  more  than  ten  times  around 
the  earth." 

As  to  the  salaries  paid  by  Mr.  Hearst  to 
his  loyal  retainers,  Mr.  Creelman  says: 

Mr.  Hearst  pays  $122,000  a  year  for  the  ser- 
vices of  three  men  in  his  New  York  office.  That 
is  exactly  the  sum  which  the  United  States  pays 
for  the  services  of  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
nine  members  of  his  cabinet.  The  highest  sal- 
ary paid  by  Mr.  Hearst  is  $52,000.  the  next  $40,- 
000  and  the  next  $30,000.  Besides  this  he  has 
five  assistants  who  receive  $20,000  a  year  each. 
This  makes  $222,000  a  year  for  eight  captains 
of  yellow  journalism,  just  $100,000  more  than 
the  total  income  of  the  President  and  his  whole 
cabinet 


MR.    HE.ARSTS    LIEUTENANTS. 

During  the  present  campaign  great  inter- 
est has  developed  in  the  personalities  of  the 
men  who  are  associated  with  Mr.  Hearst  in 
his  newspaper  enterprises  and  to  whom  credit 
is  given  for  the  skillful  organization  and  di- 
rection of  his  various  political  activities. 
These  men  are  catalogued  in  Mr.  Creelman's 
article  as  follows: 

Solomon  Solis  Carvalho,  general  manager  of 
all  the  Hearst  newspapers;  a  highly  traincNl 
journalist  and  shrewd  business  man:  said  to  be 
a  descendant  of  a  famous  Portuguese  stales- 
man.  Mr.  Carvalho  owns  a  notable  collection 
of  Chinese  blue  and  white  porcelain. 

Arthur  Brisbane,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal  and  writer  of  its  remarkable 
editorials.  He  is  the  son  of  Albert  Brisbane, 
disciple  of  Fourier,  the  French  socialist,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  highly-paid  writers  for 
Charles  A.  Dana  and  Joseph  Pulitzer. 

Samuel  S.  Chamberlain,  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  American  and  supervising  editor 
of  all  the  Hearst  newspapers.  He  is  a  recog- 
nized master  of  bright  and  entertaining  "  make- 
up "  in  a  newspaper,  a  brilliant  news-feature 
editor.  He  is  the  son* of  a  former  chief  edito- 
rial writer  on  the  World  and  Herald,  and  was 
for  many  years  the  friend  and  secretary  of 
James  Gordon  Bennett 

Morrill  Goddard,  editor  of  the  New  York 
American  Sunday  Magazine  and  the  inspirer  of 
its  lurid  and  fantastic  sensations. 

Max  F.  Ihmsen,  Mr.  Hearst's  political  man- 
ager; once  a  member  of  the  New  York  Her- 
ald's staff. 

Clarence  Shearn,  Mr.  Hearst's  lawyer  and 
the  thinker-out  of  his  costly  injunction  suitj 
and  other  litigations  against  corporations  and 
*'  oppressors  of  the  common  people." 

Hearst  as  a  Political  Problem. 
A  writer  in   the   Outlook    (New  York) 
for  October  20  shows  how  real  is  the  politi- 
cal   problem    presented    by    Mr.    Hearsts 
career  up  to  the  present  time.     With  the 
conservative    sentiment    of    the    Democratic 
party  against  him  he  was  able  to  vote  200 
delegates  in  the  St.  Louis  convention  in  IQO** 
He  polled  a  larger  vote  when  he  lan  for 
Congress  in   1902  than  any  man  who  ever 
ran  for  Congress  in  New  York  City.    In  » 
three-sided  contest  for  the  New  York  mayor- 
alty he  was  officially  beaten  by  McClcllan 
by    only    about    3,000    votes    and    received 
88,000   more  votes   than    Ivins.      He  ^*«' 
powerful   enough  to   force  the  Democratic 
State  convention  at  Buffalo  to  nominate  him- 
His  influence  compelled   the  Massachusetts 
Democracy   to   nominate   John    B.    Moran. 
He  has  a  following  in  many  States,  and  in 
most  of  them  men  are  fighting  in  his  interest 
to  obtain  control  of  the  Democratic  party 
organization. 
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THE  NEW  PHASES  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION. 


TOURING  the  pause  in  revolutionary  ac- 
tivity on  a  large  scale  in  Russia/  which 
marked  the  months  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber, the  serious  reviews  of  Europe  and 
America  contained  thoughtful  studies  of  the 
more  permanent,  less  sensational  phases  of 
the  movement  for  Russian  political  and  eco- 
nomic reform. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Vyestnik  Yev- 
ropy  (St.  Petersburg),  Mr.  Schilder-Schuld- 
ner  points  out  the  causes  of  the  present  un- 
fortunate condition  of  the  Russian  peasants. 
The  destitute  condition  of  those  who  live  on 
allotted  lands  is  an  indisputable  fact.  This 
has  now  reached  the  acute  stage,  where  the 
slightest  slirinkage  in  crop-yield  brings  fam- 
ine in  its  wake.  The  chronic  underfeeding, 
moreover,  leading  to  physical  degeneracy  of 
the  people,  and  the  devastation  of  proprietary 
estates  by  hungry  mobs  at  the  slightest  pre- 
text, are  growing  into  a  national  calamity. 

This  destitution  is  primarily  due  to  the  very 
low  yield  capacity  pf  the  peasant  allotments  as 
compared  with  private  holdings,  the  average 
yield  per  dessyatine  (2l4  acres)  for  the  central 
belt  on  lands  of  the  former  type  being  about 
21  bushels,  while  for  the  latter  type  it  amounts 
to  32  bushels.  Any  broad  effective  scheme  of 
government  intervention  to  ameliorate  these 
deplorable  conditions  must  be  based  on  thorough 
investigations  of  the  facts  and  their  causes. 

The  appalling  inefficient  state  of  peasant 
farming,  this  writer  insists,  is  not  due,  as  is 
usually  claimed,  to  inadequate  allotment. 
Small  allotments  are  usually  more  productive 
than  larger  ones.  Small  holdings  allow  in- 
tensive farming,  repeated  applications  of  cap- 
ital and  skilled  labor,  and  are,  therefore, 
more  profitable  than  large  estates, — contrast- 
ing thus  with  the  law  that  large,  concen- 
trated capital  in  industrial  production  is  su- 
perior to  small  capital.  The  peasants  who 
plead  for  more  land  have  not  so  far  fur- 
nished any  proof  that  an  increase  in  the  allot- 
ments is  necessarily  followed  by  higher  pro- 
ductivity. 

The  plea  for  more  education  among  the  peas- 
ants, very  just  in  itself,  is  irrelevant  here,  since 
the  peasants,  in  spite  of  their  illiteracy,  know 
their  business  well,  and  no  college-bred  agri- 
culturist can  surpass  them  in  practical  sense  and 
grasp  of  technic.  The  peasants  know  very  well 
that  poor  tillage  and  insufficient  manuring  are 
responsible  for  their  deplorable  farming.  They 
need  more  live-stock  and  more  manure,  and 
modem  methods  for  attaining  this,  namely,  the 
growing  of  clover  and  other  fodder  grasses,  as 
well  as  of  rhizo  crops. 


But  progress  along  these  lines  of  efficient 
farming  is  blocked  by  the  grave  defect  by  the 
two  types  of  peasant  land  tenure. 

In  the  communal  "mir"  system  of  land 
tenure,  all  the  land  in  a  commune  is  owned 
jointly  and  subject  to  redistribution.  The  allot- 
njent  of  one  peasant,  sliced  up  in  land  strips,  inter- 
sects the  strips  of  another  peasant.  Meadow  lands 
are  redisributed  yearly,  with  the  consequence 
that  the  peasant  allows  them  to  be  overrun  by 
underbrush,  hillocks  and  stones.  Improvement 
of  plow-land  requires  even  more  labor  and  out- 
lay of  capital, — things  incompatible  with  inse- 
crrity  of  ownership  under  this  system  of  land 
tenure.  Such  land  parcels  widely  scattered  in 
the  form  of  narrow  strips  are  not  susceptible  of 
effective  tillage,  as  they  cannot  be  replowed 
across  even  once,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
such  land  is  taken  i:p  as  boundary  marks  be- 
tween the  allotment  strips,  remaining  thus  un- 
tilled  and  choking  up  the  adjoining  land. 
Finally,  each  one's  holding  proves  thus  to  be 
not  a  strictly  personal  and  permanent  posses- 
sion, but  only  until  the  next  distributions. 

Under  such  conditions  no  enterprise  and 
initiative  are  to  be  expected,  no  improvements 
even  thinkable.  To  this  is  therefore  due 
the  very  prevalent  wholesale  flight  of  all  the 
adult  male  population  from  their  farms ;  they 
flock  into  the  most  poorly  paid  lines  of  em- 
ployment and  leave  their  allotments  to  be 
poorly  tilled  or  untilled  altogether. 

Their  lack  of  interest  in  their  farms  is  so  pro- 
nounced that  they  welcome  every  sort  of  holiday, 
national,  church,  and  local,  during. which,  when 
every  hour's  work  is  priceless,  they  let  their  hay 
crops  rot  from  the  rains,  their  unharvested  rye 
run  to  seed,  and  idle .  away  completely  entire 
days.  This  indolent  attitude  is  probably  also  a 
result  of  their  former  serfdom. 

Equally  objectionable,  because  practically 
the  same  in  form  as  well  as  in  its  effects  as 
communal  tenure,  is  the  second  type  of 
farms,  the  so-called  "  court-yard,"  or  habita- 
tion, allotment  of  the  northwestern  prov- 
inces. The  land,  nominally  granted  to  the 
village,  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  each  habita- 
tion, was  allotted,  as  shown  by  title  deeds,  an 
indefinite  acreage  to  each  habitation-working 
peasant  family. 

The  location  and  boundaries  of  each  allotment 
are  not  given  in  the  deeds,  and  such  allotments 
were,  in  fact,  never  officially  surveyed,  so  that 
arable  land  is  divided,  as  in  the  communal  sys- 
tem, into  strips  scattered  for  each  owner  at  dif- 
ferent places.  The  whole  village  land  is  also 
divided  into  three  fields  (three-crop  tillage),  with 
common  meadow  land,  pasturage,  and  woodland. 
Legally  each  court  owner  does  not  own  per- 
sonally his  lots  and  cannot  will  his  rights  to 
them. 
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The  owner  of  the  lot  is  the  abstract  im- 
personal "court";  it  is  not  an  individual, 
nor  an  organized  stock  company,  and  has  no 
responsible  directorate  or  attorney.  The 
members  of  the  peasant  family,  generally 
exceeding  and  never  coinciding  in  number 
with  this  fictitious  collectivity,  have  no  defi- 
nite right  in  this  common  holding,  or  in  its 
income;  they  cannot  hold  the  court  head  ac- 
countable, as  they  did  not  elect  him. 

Essentially,  then,  the  same  defects  occur 
in  court  tenure  as  in  the  "  mir  " :  vagueness 
and  looseness  of  property  rights,  lack  of  a 
clear  and  secure  system  of  legally  established 
rights.  The  results  are,  first,  a  perceptible 
shrinkage  in  the  productivity  of  land,  and, 
secondly,  demoralization  of  the  peasants,  fos- 
tering in  them  a  spirit  of  general  indifference 
and  slovenliness  in  managing  their  own  busi- 
ness, and  creating  a  disregard  for  property 
rights  in  general. 

The  advantage  so  often  claimed  for  the 
"  mir,"  that  it  prevents  the  "  proletariza- 
tion  "  of  the  peasants,  is  untenable,  as  it  is 
the  "  mir  *'  which  is  responsible  for  the  very 
poor  farming  of  each  allotment,  and  the  con- 
sequent impoverishment  of  the  peasant  fam- 
ily, which  are  thus  compelled  to  abandon 
their  land  and  enter  the  ranks  of  the  prole- 
taires  in  quest  of  employment. 

Equally  untenable  is  the  argument  of  the  pro- 
communists  that  the  "mir"  is  rooted  in  the 
racial  character  of  the  Russians.  Many  peas- 
ants are  unwilling  to  give  up  the  commune  be- 
cause they  are  not  aware  as  yet  of  all  the  harm 
it  brings,  as  they  lack  information  in  regard  to 
other  forms  of  land-use,  owing  to  their  igno- 
rance and  general  inertia.  The  Russian  laws  are 
very  defectively  framed  and  the  Russian  court 
ptocedure  complicated  and  costly  with  regard  to 
a  peasant's  transition  from  communal,  habita- 
tional,  or  other  forms  of  joint  land-tenure  to 
full  individual  ownership  in  land.  Again,  the 
so-called  positive  prescription  tenure  or  the  right 
to  hold  land  on  the  ground  of  long  usage, 
amounts  to  legal  sanction  of  land-grabbing, 
which  in  its  turn  makes  ownership  of  realty 
very  insecure. 

Is  German  Intervention  In  Poland 
Possible? 

More  than  once,  during  the  past  year, 
have  appeared  reports  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment is  contemplating  forcible  interven- 
tion in  Russian  affairs  and  the  occupation  of 
at  least  some  part  of  Russia's  Polish  prov- 
inces. These  reports  have  invariably  met 
with  strong  denial  in  the  official  and  the 
semi-official  press  of  Germany.  Finally,  the 
Rossia,  a  semi-official  Russian  organ,  cate- 
gorically declared  in  explanation  of  an  article 
in   its  columns   by   "  Diplomaticus,"   about 


German-Austrian  armed  intervention,  that, 
toward  the  close  of  last  May,  Berlin  offi- 
cially asked  Vienna  for  its  views  in  the  mat- 
ter. All  German  denials  will  hardly  be  able 
to  efface  the  political  fact  that  it  was  a  semi- 
official Russian  journal  which  published  this 
news. 

Why  should  the  German  Kaiser  wish  to 
intervene?  To  save  the  Holstein-Gottorp 
dynasty  of  Russia,  is  the  usual  reply.  Polish 
observers,  however,  point  out  that  the  an- 
archy at  present  prevailing  in  Russia,  not 
only  is  not  dangerous  to  Germany,  but,  in- 
deed, is,  "  in  many  respects,  very  desirable  to 
her;  since  it  renders  Russia  almost  entirely 
impotent  in  the  sphere  of  international  poli- 
tics, and  is  very  advantageous  to  German 
commerce  and  industry."  This  is  so  apparent, 
says  the  Slowo  Polskie  (The  Polish  fVord), 
of  Lemberg  (Austrian  Poland),  that  thi 
German  Government  has  been  suspected  of 
indirectly  promoting  the  anarchy  in  Russia. 
"  And  it  has  not  been  suspected  without 
foundation." 

We  have  already  said,  and  we  again  repeat 
il,  that  the  German  Government  has  facilitated 
the  importation  of  firearms  to  Russia.  We  have 
in  our  hands  proofs  showing  that  German  fac- 
tories remaining  under  the  strict  control  of  the 
government,  have  offered  to  supply  the  re- 
quired, quantity  of  revolvers  and  guns  to  speci- 
fied places  on  the  Russian  frontier  on  the  basis 
of  a  confidential  agreement  with  those  giving 
the  order.  Historical  investigators  will  some 
day  discover  what  part  German  politics  took  in 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia.  To-day 
il  can  be  said,  on  the  basis  of  various  proofs  and 
well-grounded  hypotheses,  that  that  part  will 
turn  out  to  be  a  prominent  one. 

The  real  immediate  object  of  Germany  in 
this  matter, — at  least,  such  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Polish  political  leaders, — is  to  prevent 
Russia  coming  to  any  clear  understanding 
with  her  Polish  subjects.  Indirectly  Berlin 
has  gained  a  collateral,  but  hardly  less  im- 
portant object, — "  she  has  rendered  very  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  the  reconciliation  of 
England  with  Russia."  Is  Germany  merely 
trying  to  prevent  Polish  automony,  or  docs 
she  aim  to  occupy  the  Kingdom  of  Poland, 
by  virtue  of  an  agreement  with  the  Russian 
(jovernment,  or  in  the  way  of  plain  conquest, 
or  under  pretext  of  protectorate? 

How  Does  the  German  Kaiser  View  the 
Question? 

Berlin  has  never  ceased  in  its  endeavor  to 

obliterate    the    Polish   character   of   Sileaa, 

East  Prussia,  West  Prussia,  and  the  Grand 

Duchy  of  Posen,  in  its  own  domain.    Sinoe 

1886,  especially,  the  goveniment  has  been 
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making  extraordinary  efforts  to  weaken  ma- 
terially and  morally  the  population  that  it 
has  not  been  able  to  win  for  the  state  idea. 
With  regard  to  Emperor  William  especially, 
says  M.  Czechowski,  a  writer  in  the  War- 
saw Tygodnik  Illustrowany  {Illustrated 
Weekly),  "it  is  known  that,  at  the  begin- 
ning oif  his  reign,  he  tried  to  obtain  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Poles." 

The  aid  of  the  Polish  deputies  was  at  that 
time  necessary  to.  him  for  the  passage  of  the 
commercial  treaties  as  well  as  for  the  appro- 
pfiation  of  funds  for  the  increase  of  the  army 
and  navy.  Nevertheless,  the  Emperor  did  not, 
by  any  means,  go  far  in  his  concessions.  He 
did  not  want  a  decided  war  with  the  Polish 
population ;  but  he  also  aid  not  want  to  abandon 
the  policy  of  Germanization.  He  aimed,  like 
Bismarck,  to  Germanize  the  Polish  population ; 
to  win  it  for  the  Prussian  state  idea.  But.  while 
Bismarck  wanted  to  gain  that  end  by  malice  and 
violence,  the  young  William  II.  thought  that  he 
would  gain  it  more  easily  by  the  effacing  -of 
antagonisms,  not  the  most  important,  but  the 
most  irritating.  The  huge  majority  of  the  Polish 
population  quickly  understood  this  policy  of  the 
Prussian  King,  however;  and,  seeing  that  only 
apparent,  worthless  concessions  had  been  made 
to  it,  it  protested  positively  against  the  policy  of 
reconciliation   with    the    Prussian    Government. 

.  .  .  The  disenchantment  of  the  Emperor 
found  expression  in  several  violent  speeches,  of 
which  'the  one  at  Malborg  [Marienburg]  at- 
tracted special  attention;  in  the  appropriation  of 
new  millions  for  the  colonization  of  the  Polish 
provinces  by  Germans;  and  in  the  systematic 
persecution  of  all  manifestations  of  Polish  na- 
tionalism. 

How  is  this  Qermanizing  persistence  to 
be  interpreted? 

From  speeches  of  Chancellor  von  Biilow, 
and  similar  declarations,  it  follows  that  Em- 
peror William's  government  foresees  and  long 


has  foreseen  the  possibility  of  such  a  change 
in  the  political  relations  of  Europe  as  would 
lead  to  the  resurrection  of  some  form  of 
Polish  state  entity ;  and  "  it  is  filled  with  the 
fear  lest,  in  that  case,  it  should  come  to  the 
demand  of  the  restoration  of  the  lands  taken 
by  the  Prussians  from  the  Republic  of 
Poland." 

In  anticipation  of  such  a  development  of  re- 
lations, the  Berlin  government  spares  neither 
expense  nor  toil  to  strip  the  Polish  provinces  of 
their  original  character;  to  bestow  on  them  a 
German  character  by  the  buying  up  of  the  land 
out  of  Polish  hands,  and  by  the  mass  coloniza- 
tion of  Germans;  and  thus  to  deprive  preten- 
sions to  the  restoration  of  those  provinces  of  the 
basis  of  reality.  For,  the  fact  of  the  accom- 
plished Germanization  would  be,  even  in  the 
most  unfavorable  conditions  for  Prussia,  almost 
an  irrefragable  guarantee  of  territorial  inviola- 
bility. An  autonomous  Russian  Kingdom  of 
Poland,  even  though  it  were  possessed  of  a  very 
limited  right  of  deciding  about  its  affairs,  would 
be  a  certain  kind  of  that  Polish  state  entity  the 
apparation  of  which  so  appals  Emperor  William 
and  his  chancellor.  Of  course,  it  is  idle  to  talk 
of  such  an  autonornous  Kingdom  of  Poland  be- 
coming in  any  respect  dangerous  to  the  big 
Prusso-German  power ;  but  this  autonomy  would 
be  the  expression  of  an  improvement  of  the  re- 
lations between  the  Polish  nation  and  Russia,— 
popular  Russia,  moreover,  which  is  by  no  means 
favorably  disposed  to  Germany.  Russia  regen- 
erated, reformed  on  constitutional  principles, 
would  be  a  far  greater  power  than  the  Russia 
that  crumbled  under  the  blows  of  Japan.  Such 
a  Russia,  besides,  might  become  m  truth  that 
which  long  ago  already  some  statesmen  desired 
to  have  her, — a  center  of  the  Slavonic  move- 
ment; and  in  that  case,  the  long  anticipated  en- 
counter between  the  Slavonic  world  and  the  Ger- 
manic world,  would  no  longer  be  -such  a  fancy 
as  it  is  hitherto;  and  in  such  an  encounter  Ger- 
many might  easily  lose  her  provinces  with  a 
Polish  population. 


RUSSIAN  WOMEN  MAY  NOW  STUDY  AT  HOME. 


IJ  USSIA  to-day  aflEords  meagre  universitj' 
training  only  for  'the  insistent  male. 
In  the  past  still  less  has  been  offered  the 
women.  Therefore,  the  custom  has  been 
for  many  Russian  women  to  obtain  their  edu- 
cation sdbroad,  and  the  Russian  female  stu- 
dent has  been  a  well-known  figure  on  the 
streets  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Geneva,  Zurich  and 
other  continental  centers.  The  correspondent 
of  the  Vienna  Zeit,  however,  tells  us  that 
this  state  of  affairs  is  undergoing  a  rapid 
change.  Courses  for  women  are  being  opened 
in  many  Russian  universities,  and  even  spe- 
cial colleges  for  women  have  been  erected. 


In  a  long  letter  to  his  journal  the  corre- 
spondent says: 

In  a  short  time  university  freedom  for  Rus- 
sian women  will  be  an  accomplished  fact,  and  in 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow, — to  mention  only 
two  cities, — neither  strikes  nor  revolutions  have 
been  able  to  arrest  the  movement.  The  con- 
clusive proof  of  th's  latter  statement  is  offered 
by  a  hew  university  for  women,  The  Peters- 
burg Technical  Institute  for  Women,  which  will 
shortly  be  opened  in  the  Russian  capital.  This 
university  will  have  courses  in  engineering  and 
architecture,  and  others  in  electro- technics  and 
technical  chemistry.  The  college  term  will  be 
four  years  and  the  fees  $25  per  quarter.  But  the 
movement  will  be  given  still  greater  emphasis 
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by  another  college  to  be  opened  in  the  coming 
fall.  This  institution  will  be  known  as  The  Free 
University  for  Women,  and  it  will  be  directed 
by  the  celebrated  scholar  Professor  Rajew. 
This  gentleman  will  be  assisted  by  a  corps  of  ex- 
perienced instructors  and  the  lectures  will  in- 
clude the  history  of  Russian  law,  general  litera- 
ture, Russian  literature,  philosophy,  logic,  psy- 
chology, international  law,  and  so  on. 

The  agitation  for  wide  dissemination  of 
the  principles  of  culture  among  women  and 
the  people  in  general  is,  however,  not  con- 
fined to  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow.    Indeed, 

the  country  is  flaming  with  the  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, and  in  every  section,  even  in  Siberia, 
prodigious  eflForts  are  being  made  to  collect 
money  by  private  subscription  for  national  uni- 
versities. In  Moscow  the  cause  was  saved  by  a 
large  legacy,  left  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  college  for  the  people  free  from  state  control 
or  state  aid.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  be- 
quest the  governing  committee  will  be  composed 
partly  of  Moscow  citizens,  partly  of  a  number 
of  trustees  appointed  by  the  testator,  and  partly 
by  a  so-called  "culture  committee,"  the  mem- 
bership of  which  is  not  limited  in  number  or 
class.  In  fact  this  committee  may  not  only  in- 
clude persons  of  both  sexes,  but  also  foreigners 
of  distinction  and  ability.  It  is  also  provided 
that  lectures  may  be  held  in  other  languages 
than  Russian,  so  that  we  really  have  an  inter- 
national university. 


The  correspondent  adds  that  the  entrance 
age  limit  for  students  is  "  fixed  at  seventeen 
years,  and  the  college  will  admit  all  appli- 
cants without  distinction  of  sex  or  race.  At 
first  the  fees  will  be  some  nominal  sum,  but 
later  they  will  be  abolished  and  the  courses 
will  be  free." 

The  progress  made  in  the  development  of 
medical  courses  for  Russian  women  is  par- 
ticularly interesting.  Thus  the  state  recently 
created  a  medical  branch  for  women  in  Mos- 
cow, "  and  the  Moscow  city  authorities 
at  once  placed  six  of  the  largest  city  hospi- 
tals at  the  disposal  of  the  women  students, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  women  have  a 
greater  amount  of  material  at  their  command 
than  the  men  students." 

This  may  surprise  foreigners,  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  Russian  woman's  thirst  for 
knowledge  is  unusual,  and  in  addition  the  wom- 
an physician  in  Russ'a  is  a  very  pooular  indi- 
vidual. This  is  particularly  true  for  the  women 
physicians  who  work  among  the  peasants,  and 
who  display  in  their  work  the  most  admirable 
self-abnegation.  The  woman  physician  is  also 
indispensable  as  a  gynecologist  for  the  numerous 
Mohammedan  women  who  live  in  Russia,  as 
these  women  are  forbidden  by  their  religion  to 
consult  men  physicians. 


THE  MEAT  INDUSTRY  IN  HOLLAND. 


TpHE  Chicago  packing-house  revelations 
have  occasioned  an  immense  amount  of 
comment  in  the  European  press.  Numerous 
articles  haye  appeared  in  the  continental  re- 
views describing  the  methods  employed  in 
various  European  packing-houses  and  insti- 
tuting comparisons  with  the  American  meth- 
ods,—  invariably  to  the  disparagefnent  of  the 
latter.  An  article  of,  this  character  appears 
in  the  Hollandsche  Revue  for  August,  and 
while  it  is  useless  to  quote  its  animadversions 
on  Chicago  packing-house  abuses,  it  may  be 
profitable  to  summarize  a  portion  of  its  de- 
scription of  the  modern  Dutch  packing- 
houses. 

The  article  in  question  cites  an  account 
given  in  a  Dutch  trade  journal,  the  Indus- 
trial Weekly,  of  a  visit  made  to  the  plant 
of  a  Rotterdam  firm  which,  we  are  assured, 
may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  all  Dutch  es- 
tablishments of  this  kind.  We  are  reminded 
at  the  outset  that  no  slaughtering  is  done 
at  the  packing-house.  This  takes  place  at 
the  cit>%  or  communal,  abattoir,  where  the 
strictest  official  inspection  guarantees  that 
only  pure,  wholesome  meat  shall  be  put  on 


the  market.  The  Rotterdam  abattoir  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  mechanical  devices 
for  the  handling  and  moving  of  heavy  car- 
casses. The  most  practical  machinery  is  em- 
ployed for  all  purposes  required,  while  in  the 
section  where  hogs  are  slaughtered  great  sta- 
tionary vats  are  kept  constantly  filled  with 
hot  water  for  cleansing  and  for  the  removal 
of  the  bristles.  The  meat,  having  been  duly 
inspected  and  approved,  is  taken  from  the 
abattoir  to  the  ground  floor  of  the  packing- 
house and  is  there  hung  up  on  hooks,  which 
by  means  of  trolleys  are  carried  along  a  sus- 
pended rail. 

The  visitor  to  this  Rotterdam  packing 
plant  was  impressed  by  the  extreme  cleanli- 
ness of  the  establishment, —  all  the  more 
since  the  visit  had  been  entirely  unexpected. 
The  walls,  floor,  implements,  and  machin- 
ery were  all  found  spotlessly  clean,  except, 
of  course,  where  they  were  soiled  by  the 
work  immediately  in  hand.  In  the  pork  and 
sausage  departments  of  this  packing-house 
the  visitors  paid  spedal  attention  to  the  in- 
genious and  effective  rocking  chopper  there 
employed.    The  meat  is  laid  upon  a  large 
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disk-like  block;  the  nine  knives  of  the  chop- 
per are  set  in  rocking  motion,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  disk  turns  in  an  ellipse,  so  that 
constantly  a  different  part  of  the  meat  re- 
ceives the  action  of  the  knives. 

In  the  rear  of  this  part  of  the  buildings  are 
the  boiler  and  engine  rooms,  where  the  en- 
tire system  of  machinery  employed  in  the  es- 
tablishment is  operated  by  means  of  a  Laval 
steam  turbine.  The  surplus  steam  is  utilized 
for  the  heating  of  the  water  needed  for  wash- 
ing and  rinsing.  A  steam  pump  conveys 
water  required  for  cooling  and  scrubbing 
from  Norton  cisterns  to  every  floor  of  the 
establishment.  Under  the  factory,  and  also 
partly  under  Victoria  Street,  which  is  the 
private  property  of  the  concern,  are  four 
great  vaults  or  cellars.  By  means  of  re- 
frigerating machines  the  temperature  of 
these  vaults  is  kept  at  from  37  to  39  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  This  firm  was  the  first  among 
Dutch  packers  to  apply  this  system  of  re- 
frigeration for  the  cooling  of  meat.  In  each 
of  these  vaults,  which  are  provided  with  mar- 
ble-topped tables,  great  vats  have  been  built 
in  masonry,  all  lined  with  white  glazed 
tiles,  in  which  the  meat, —  whether  beef  or 
pork, —  is  salted  down  or  corned. 

The  canned  meats  are  prepared  in  the  up- 
per stories.  The  ovens  in  the  kitchen  of  this 
department  resemble  those  found  in  first- 
class  hotels,  so  that  the  odor  of  boiling  or 


roasting  meat  is  scarcely  perceptible.  The 
cooking  apparatus, —  kettles,  and  so  forth, — 
is  entirely  stationary,  and  the  heating  is  done 
wholly  by  steam  or  gas,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
dust  of  coal  fires.  Other  kitchens  were  es- 
pecially furnished  with  means  and  appliances 
for  roasting  and  for  the  preparation  of  deli- 
cacies manufactured  from  flesh  or  fowl.  The 
choicest  dishes  were  here  prepared  by  ex- 
pert cooks.  The  visitors  saw  great  recepta- 
cles containing  toothsome  cutlets,  sweet- 
breads, kidneys,  fricassees,  sauces,  and  so 
forth,  all  looking  as  if  prepared  under  the 
eye  and  direction  of  the  tidiest  housewife. 

From  these  kitchens  the  prepared  articles 
are  conveyed  to  another  department,  where 
the  cans  are  filled  and  hermetically  sealed. 
Each  man  seals  nearly  eight  hundred  cans 
per  hour.  A  special  employee  is  specifically 
charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  sealing, —  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance.  The  different  meat  products  are 
put  up,  of  course,  not  only  in  tins,  but  in 
bottles,  jars,  pots,  and  so  forth,  but  all  sealed 
with  equal  care  and  security. 

The  visitors  submitted  sample  canned 
meats  from  this  establishment  to  inspection 
at  the  chemical  laboratory  of  Dr.  J.  P.  S. 
Borgman,  at  Rotterdam,  where  they  were 
subjected  to  a  thorough  chemical  test.  The 
reports  of  this  examination  made  by  the  lab- 
oratory were  flattering  to  the  packers. 


THE  *•  PROFESSIONAL  "  COACH  IN  COLLEGE  ATHLETICS. 


JN  the  general  movement  for  the  reform  of 
college  athletics  the  doom  of  the  "  pro- 
fessional "  coach  has  already  been  sounded. 
An  editorial  article  in  the  Outing  Magazine 
for  October  indicates  a  healthy  consensus  of 
opinion  among  those  who  have  the  best  in- 
terests of  American  college  athletics  at  heart, 
and  this  article  places  the  responsibility  for. 
the  retention  of  the  worst  features  of  pro- 
fessionalism, not  upon  the  undergraduates 
themselves,  but  upon  the  mistaken  supporters 
of  college  athletics  among  the  graduates  and 
other  outside  backers  of  athletic  interests. 
The  article  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the 
head  of  the  whole  objectionable  system  of 
commercialized  athletics  is  the  professional 
coach,  "  who  must  maintain  his  place  and 
reputation,  because  the  man  in  the  street  be- 
lieves that  coaches  and  not  players  win  games 
and  races.  His  job  depends  upon  winning. 
If  he  can  get  the  men  he  will   ^x\n  and 


fatten  his  pocketbook."  The  first  step  in 
the  general  house-cleaning,  according  to  the 
Outing  program,  must  be  the  extinction 
of  the  professional  coach. 

The  coach  is  not  working  for  the  good  of 
sport;  it  is  nothing  to  him  if  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  undergraduates  are  obtaining  any  ex- 
ercise or  benefit  from  the  game  that  he  controls. 
He  was  hired  to  make  winners,  not  to  preach 
doctrines,  and,  once  he  has  found  his  men,  all 
other  candidates  are  a  nuisance  and  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  on  the  playing  field  or  in  the  boats. 
This  is  a  natural  position  for  the  coach;  he 
knows  that  his  salary  depends  on  victories  and 
he  is  going  to  have  them.  If  it  happens  that  a 
few  more  or  less  ethical  principles  come  into  the 
way,  they  are  easily  surmounted.  If  an  exposure 
occurs,  the  coach  sinks  out  of  view  and  the 
committee  answers. 

There  is  no  wrong  in  the  principle  of  profes- 
sional coaching;  it  is  a  matter  of  expediency, 
and  we  have  never  questioned  that  a  coach  is 
needed  in  racque's,  cricket,  or  the  like,  but  the 
false  position  that  the  indW\dM^\  Vv^%  coTcvfc  \.^ 
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occupy  in  college  makes  his  presence  a  bar  to 
clean  sport.  From  the  true  position  of  a  servant, 
he  has  become  a  director,  framing  the  policy  in 
many  of  our  institutions.  The  committees  are 
mere  figureheads,  taking  their  advice  and  ideas 
from  the  coach.  His  sole  and  unanswerable  ar- 
gument is  that  if  this  or  that  thing  is  not  done, 
he  will  not  be  able  to  turn  out  a  winning  team. 
The  coach  did  not  spring  at  once  to  his  high 
level ;  he  started  as  an  instructor  in  athletics  and 
then  discovered  that  he  needed  men.  Winning 
teams  roused  enthusiasm  and  gave  him  more 
power,  until  gradually  the  precept  was  laid  down 
that  winning  coaches  must  have  no  interference. 
Thus  the  coach  developed  from  a  servant  to  a 
master  and  athletics  from  a  sport  to  a  business 
with  a  hired  supervisor.  The  primary  fault  was 
with  the  college  man  himself;  he  obtained  a 
false  idea  of  the  importance  of  a  coach  and  then 
connived  at  schemes  for  obtaining  good  players, 
blindly  believing  victory  to  be  the  end  and  that 
the  coach,  as  the  sole  road  to  victory,  ought  to 
be  supported. 

A  moment's  thought  will  show  that  the  coach 
has  his  standing  by  virtue  of  the  interesting 
fallacy  that  coaches  rather  than  players  win.  If 
X  University  happens  to  have  a  bad  season,  then 
the  coach  is  blamed,  and  again,  after  a  success- 
ful time,  he  is  a  small  deity.  He  knows  that  he 
will  be  held  responsible  by  the  unthinking  col- 
lege public  for  the  failure  of  a  team  or  crew,  and 
he  also  knows  that  only  players  will  sustain  a 
reputation.    Therefore  he  gets  them. 

While  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the 
coach  does  not  make  the  team  or  crew,  yet, 


as  the  system  has  been  developed,  he  is,  in 
fact,  asked  to  do  this  thing,  and,  knowing 
his  own  limitations,  he  is  put  in  positions 
where  the  temptation  to  win  at  any  cost  is 
very  great.  It  is  hard  to  blame  him,  says  the 
writer  in  Outing.  He  is  employed  to  win, 
not  to  foster  sport;  and  when  sport  inter- 
feres with  his  clear  duty  he  has  no  choice. 
The  professional  who  was  once  a  university 
player  stands  on  an  equality  with  the  players 
and  committeemen,  and,  with  a  greater 
knowledge  of  college  ways,  he  can  work  more 
harm  than  the  out-and-out  professional,  who 
assumes  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  teacher 
of  athletic  sports.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
writer,  a  system  of  paid  graduate  coaching 
is  the  worst  possible.  It  is  bad,  because  it  is 
of  the  essence  of  commercialism,  in  that  the 
coach  is  veiled  with  a  certain  respectability, 
and  his  excessive  salary  jpaid  in  the  guise  of 
an  honorarium  to  compensate  for  time  lost 
in  devotion  to  alma  mater.  The  article  con- 
cludes with  this  frank  and  pointed,  if  some- 
what cjmical,  inference :  "A  system  of  sport 
that  depends  on  one  hired  man  or  a  few 
hired  men  is  primitive;  it  shows  that  the 
sport  is  not  in  a  healthy  condition,  or  more 
men  would  be  able  to  understand  and  to 
teach." 


THE  POWER  OF  MEMORY— HOW  EXPLAINED. 


A  THEORY  of  memory  and  Its  relation 
to  the  nervous  system  is  suggested  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  all- 
gemeine  Physiologic  (Jena),  by  Dr.  Max 
Verworn,  who  states  that  he  and  the  scien- 
tists engaged  in  his  laboratory  have  been  busy 
for  many  years  studying  the  processes  going 
on  in  the  nervous  system  during  its  different 
conditions  of  rest  and  activity. 

By  memory  is  understood  the  power  to  re- 
call impressions,  or  memory  pictures,  from 
the  association  of  ideas  or  at  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  and  not  merely  through  repeti- 
tion of  the  stimulus  which  first  produced  the 
impression. 

The  only  explanation  offered  for  this  pow- 
er has  been  the  old  one  that  repeated  stim- 
ulation of  the  nervous  system  through  the 
senses  produces  certain  effects  upon  the  neural 
elements  which  at  first  are  only  slowly  im- 
pressed upon  them.  But  the  difficulty  here 
seems  to  be  in  getting  a  satisfactory  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  these  effects  which,  as 
far  as  we  have  any  knowledge  of  them,  are 


wholly  latent  as  long  as  the  cells  remain  at 
rest. 

The  nervous  system  is  made  up  of  masses 
of  irregular  cells  with  branched  fibers  that 
grow  out  for  some  distance  and  place  the 
main  body  of  the  cell  in  communication  with 
other  cells,  all  the  elements  together  forming 
a  tissue  of  cells  and  fibers  that  in  some  way, 
not  well  understood,  has  the  power  of  trans- 
mitting and  transforming  impulses,  and  of 
carrying  on  all  the  activities  that  find  ex- 
pression as  the  intelligence  of  the  individual. 

The  full  number  of  ganglion  cells  making 
up  the  nervous  system  is  always  formed  be- 
fore birth,  but  the  further  development  of 
individual  cells  with  their  fibers  continues 
during  the  greater  part  of  life  and  consists 
in  the  enlargement  of  the  central  cell  body 
together  with  an  increase  in  the  number  and 
length  of  the  fibrous  branches.  In  the  brains 
examined  it  was  interestinf;  to  note  the  dc-- 
yelopment  of  the  cells  of  the  cerebellum  dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  after  birth,  in  response 
to  the  stimuli  resulting  from  the  exercise  of 
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the  reflex  movements  necessary  for  maintain- 
ing equilibrium.  In  the  course  of  six  days 
the  cells  had  both  increased  in  size  and  ac- 
quired a  much  greater  growth  of  connecting 
fibers  than  appeared  at  first,  the  develop- 
ment corresponding  with  the  perfection  of 
these  reflex  movements,  showing  that  a  close 
relation  exists  between  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial in  the  ganglion  cells,  and  the  activities 
which  they  exercise  in  controlling  the  pro- 
cesses of  life. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  activities  of 
the  senses  produce  certain  cumulative  effects 
in  the  nervous  system  which  become  evi- 
denced by  an  increase  in  the  mass  of  the 
ganglion  cells. 

This  increase  in  mass,  in  turn,  brings  about 
the  development  of  greater  intensity  of  nerv- 
ous energy,  which,  on  one  hand,  means  an 
increase  of  the  specific  energy  production  of 
the  individual  ganglion  cell,  and  on  the  other 


hand,  a  general  incfease  of  power  as  a  result 
of  overcoming  resistance  in  associated  areas 
of  the  nervous  system. 

Memory  is  a  specific  sequence  of  the  use 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  depends  upon  the 
working  out  of  definite  association  tracts  by 
the  continued  action  of  specific  impulses  com- 
ing from  the  ganglion  cells  and  being  con- 
ducted along  certain  tracts  of  fibers  and  cells, 
until  their  inherent  resistance  is  overcome. 
Use  strengthens  the  memory,  while  disuse 
weakens  it  as  a  result  of  a  gradual  loss  of 
nervous  matter  through  atrophy  due  to  inac- 
tivity. 

In  a  mechanical  explanation  of  memory 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  not  only  the  in- 
crease of  intensity  of  nervous  power  through 
increase  in  the  mass  of  nerve  elements,  but 
also  the  gradual  working  out  and  develop- 
ment of  association  tracts  through  the  nerv- 
ous system. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  BOOK  REVIEWING. 


I7XTREME  severity  on  the  part  of  re- 
viewers  is  no  longer  encouraged,  or  even 
countenanced,  by  the  reading  public,  as  was 
formerly  the  case.  It  has  been  discovered 
that  this  kind  of  reviewing  does  very  little 
to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  inferior  lit- 
erature. There  still  lingers,  however,  a  tra- 
dition in  the  reviewer's  craft  that  it  is  the 
critic's  chief  business  to  point  out  the  defects, 
rather  than  the  excellencies,  of  the  work 
under  review.  This  notion  is  vigorously 
combated  by  Afthur  C.  Benson,  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  Comhill  (London).  He 
takes  the  groynd  that  unless  a  book  is  '*  dis- 
tinctly misleading,  or  controversial,  or  one 
sided,  or  militant,  or  insolent,  or  pretentious, 
or  of  immoral  tendency,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  in  the  interests  of  the  public  by 
making  it  stand  in  the  pillory." 

If  a  book  is  a  feeble  and  worthless  book,  the 
less  said  about  it  the  better.  If  a  book  sets  out 
to  decry  and  misrepresent  some  figure  in  the  his- 
tory of  literature  whom  ordinary  people  have  a 
right  to  admire,  then  a  reviewer  is  perfectly 
justified  in  making  a  spirited  defence  of  the 
maligned  person.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  book 
is  an  intemperate  panegyric,  then  a  reviewer  may 
warn  his  readers  that  the  view  13  a  partial  one. 
If  a  book  is  bombastic  and  pretentious,  it  may 
be  judiciotisly  pricked,  like  a  bladder.  But  if  a 
hook  is  harmless  and  sincere,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  deriding  its  amateurishness  or 
its  faults  of  worlmianship.  To  publish  an  un- 
successful book  is  an  expensive  business,  and 


there  is  not  much  danger  of  an  author  repeating 
the  experiment;  and  even  if  he  does,  the  pub- 
lisher benefits,  and  the  author  pays. 

Of  course,  if  reviewers  couid  really  suppress 
and  restrain  the  publication  of  feeble  and  second- 
rate  books,  so  as  to  throw  readers  upon  the 
study  of  classical  masterpieces,  the  case  would  be 
different;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  public 
seems  to  want  a  vast  supply  of  not  very  masterly 
novels,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  have  what  thev  want. 

Editors  should,  I  believe,  resolutely  suppress 
manifestations  of  this  spiteful  and  ill-natured 
spirit  in  their  columns.  They  are  of  no  prac- 
tical utility,  and  such  reviews  do  not  in  the  least 
help  us  to  a  true  criterion  of  values. 

The  criticism  which  does  help  us  is  when  a 
trained  critic,  who  is  generous  and  appreciative, 
gives  good  reasons  for  admiring  or  respecting 
a  book,  and  induces  readers  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  volume  of  character  and  qualify, 
which  they  might  otherwise  never  see.  But  too 
often  criticism,  even  of  books  that  are  on  the 
whole  satisfactory,  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  a 
schoolmaster  correcting  a  boy's  exercise.  It  may 
conceivably  do  the  writer  good,  but  it  cannot 
possibly  assist  and  clarify  the  popular  taste  that 
this  faultfinding  performance  should  be  given  a 
wide  publicity. 

Mr.  Benson  no  doubt  expresses  the  feeling 
of  many  readers  of  a  certain  class  of  critical 
reviews  when  he  says  that  such  writings  are 
often  vitiated  by  the  impression  left  on  the 
leader  that  the  reviewer  is  not  trying  to 
weigh  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  book, 
so  much  as  to  show  others  how  smart  and 
trenchant  he  can  be. 
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GERMAN  EDUCATION  UNDER  FIRE. 


TN  England,  especially,  there  is  a  noticeable 
reaction  against  German  educational 
methods,  long  held  up  as  models.  Mr.  J. 
'  Ellis  Barker  writes  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  on  education  and  mis-education  in 
Germany.  He  points  out  that  in  Germany 
and  especially  in  Prussia,  education  was  from 
th"*  first  used  by  the  government  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  people  in  a  state  of 
subjection  and  of  mental  servitude. 

THE    people's   schools   TWICE   A    FAILURE. 

The  German  elementary  schools,  which 
contain  some  nine  million  children,  were  in- 
tended, according  to  Dr.  Falk,  (i)  to  pro- 
mote patriotism;  (2)  to  foster  religion  and 
morality;  (3)  to  fit  the  young  for  practical 
life.  The  failure  of  the  first  is  seen  in  the 
three  million  votes  cast  by  the  Social  Demo- 
crats in  1903,  whom  the  Kaiser  described  as 
"  fellows  without  a  fatherland,  enemies  of 
their  nation."  The  second  aim  is  said  to  be 
also  unattained,  for  the  Protestants  of  Ger- 
many, who  form  two-thirds  of  the  nation, 
arc  "  not  at  all  religious."  Church-going  is 
not  a  social  obligation.  The  yearly  average 
of  illegitimate  births  in  Germany  is  180,000, 
against  50,000  in  Great  Britain.  There  arc 
12,000  suicides  in  Germany,  as  against  3,000 
in  Great  Britain.  Toleration  is  in  Germany 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  third  aim 
is  better  served.  "  The  German  child  learns 
a  few  necessary  things  fairly  well.  The 
English  child  learns  many  things  ill,  of 
which  most  are  unnecessary."  The  German 
child  learns  in  the  elementary  schools  perhaps 
too  slavishly  to  obey.  The  English  "  board 
school  "  education  errs  perhaps  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  The  English  board  school 
encourages  the  child  to  become  a  pauper  by 
giving  everything  for  nothing.  The  German 
parents,  who  have  to  pay,  value  more  what 
they  get.  All  classes  join  in  the  German 
school.  The  English  board  school  is  still  the 
charity  school  of  the  poor. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS — CRAMMING  SHOPS* 

After  these  concessions  to  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Germany,  the  writer  pro- 
ceeds to  attack  the  secondary  schools.  He 
says  that  they  are  in  the  main  cramming  es- 
tablishments of  the  worst  type,  treated  by 
parents  and  children  as  a  great  but  inevita- 
ble evil.  Even  the  Kaiser  denounces  the 
mis-education  given  therein,  saying:  "We 
ought  to  educate  young  Germans,  sons  of 


the  nation,  not  young  Greeks  and  Romans. 
We  ought  to  desert  the  program  received 
from  the  ancient  monasteries."  Bodily  ex- 
ercise in  schools  has  been  until  vcr>'  recently 
disparaged.  "  Germany  is  by  nature  a 
gameless  country."  "  As  regards  phy-sical 
education,  the  German  schools  are  worth- 
less." 

UNIVERSITIES — FACTORIES  OF  MEDIOCRITIES. 

Of  the  twenty-two  German  universities, 
with  3,000  professors  and  lecturers  and  40,- 
000  students,  the  writer  has  little  good  to 
say.  He  admits  the  number  of  students  is 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  he  says, 
"It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation  that  the  German  univer- 
sities are  turning  out  an  army  of  unemployed 
lawyers,  doctors,  theologians  and  teachers," 
to  form  "  a  huge  learned,  and  therefore  the 
more  dangerous,  proletariat."  The  wm'tcr 
ventures  to  affirm  that  "  the  average  British 
doctor,  lawyer,  schoolmaster,  or  clergyman  is 
distinctly  superior  to  his  German  colleague." 
"  The  output  of  books,  mostly  worthless,  has 
enormously  increased  in  Germany." 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS — TOO   THEORETIC 

Though  Germany  is  held  to  be  no  longer 
the  model  in  elementary,  intermediate  and 
practical  education,  the  writer  admits  she  is 
far  ahead  of  Great  Britain  in  technical  edu- 
cation.    Yet  "  German  technical  education 
is  more  extensive  than  intensive,  more  showy 
than  practical  and  thorough."     He  quotes 
Felisch,  who  wrote,  "  we  pay  for  our  greater 
theoretical  knowledge  with  diminished  prac- 
tical ability."     The  writer  eniphatically  ^^ 
fuses  to  attribute  the  industrial  success  of 
Germany   to   the   general   education  of  its 
workers.     Belgian   industries,   he  says,  are 
comparatively  more  flourishing  than  those  of 
Germany,  yet  in  Belgium  1 28  of  every  thoo- 
sand  recruits  are  unable  to  write. 

The  chief  practical  value  of  the  GcrmaD 
schools  consists,  he  maintains,  not  in  the 
knowledge  disseminated,  but  in  the  disci- 
pline instilled.  Germany  has  learned  tbelc^ 
son  of  national  cognition,  coordinatioD  oi 
all  the  national  forces,  and  has  devdopd  it 
to  a  hi^er  extent  than  any  other  ooDOtfT 
Mr.  Barker  ventures  to  assert  dmt  Oc^ 
many,  with  all  her  tdiobb.  and  wMk  kr 
army  of  SPOfioo  toidim»  ii>a*i«i  iH* 

It  add  MM  fljdfliital.  i^tiMHiiWniK 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  LATIN  AMERICA. 


TpHE  recent  visit  of  Secretary  Root  to  the 
more  important  of  the  South- American 
republics  has  tended  to  stimulate  the  interest 
of  North- American  readers  in  affairs  of  the 
southern  continent.  While  all  may  not  be 
ready  to  admit  th^t  a  serious  crisis  is  at  hand 
in  our  relations  with  the  Latin-American 
repubhcs,  it  is  certainly  true,  as  is  pointed  out 
by  the  Hon.  John  Barrett,  American  minister 
to  Colombia,  in  the  North  American  Review 
for  September  2i,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  might  profitably  give  more 
attention  to  our  sister  American  republics. 

OUR  DIMINUTIVE   TRADE   WITH    THE    LATIN- 
AMERICAN  STATES. 

In  his  appeal  to  American  readers  to  give 
more  consideration,  to  the  affairs  of  Latin 
America,  Mr.  Barrett  relies,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, on  the  striking  showing  made  by  the 
latest  trade  statistics.  He  shows  that  the 
total  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America,  exports 
and  imports,  amounted  in  1905  to  more  than 
$i,700,ooo,ocx).  Of  this  aggregate,  the  ex- 
ports totaled  an  even  billion  dollars,  and  the 
imports  seven  hundred  millions.  It  appears 
that  the  United  States  bought  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica goods  to  thevalue  of  $350,000,000,  while 
our  exports  to  Latin  America  amounted  to 
$189,000,000.  The  balance  of  trade  against 
the  United  States,  therefore,  approximates 
$160,000,000.  Although  these  figures  show 
that  the  United  States  buys  35  per  cent,  of 
Latin  America's  exports,  and  sells,  in  turn, 
to  it  27  per  cent,  of  its  imports,  Mr.  Barrett 
reminds  us  that  such  statistics  would  be 
misleading  if  not  analyzed.  For  instance,  the 
27  per  cent,  is  made  up  principally  by  the 
group  of  countries  bordering  on  the  Carib- 
bean, and,  among  them,  chiefly  by  Mexico 
and  Cuba.  Brazil,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
empire  republic,  with  an  area  equal  to  that 
of  the  United  States  and  a  population  greater 
than  that  of  Mexico,  bought  from  the  United 
States  only  1 1  per  cent,  of  its  imports.  Ar- 
gentina, whose  foreign  trade  is  now  larger 
than  that  of  either  Japan  or  China,  pur- 
chased only  14  per  cent,  of  her  irhports  from 
the  United  Sutes.  ChUe,  which  has  quadru- 
pled her  oomineroe  in  a  decade,  bought  only 
9  per  cent»  and  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and 
Bolivui  odjr  6  per  cent  Peru,  which  is 
mvA  iiemr  the  Xlnited  States,  being  distant 
yhlil  N^  Orleans,  took  no 
^  1;  and  Ecuador,  two 
eiglit  from   New 


HON.    JOHN    BARRETT. 

(llnited  states  Minister  to  Colombia.) 

York,  but  three  weeks  from  Europe  by  the 
shortest  route,  required  only  25  per  cent. 
Leaving  out  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  with 
Central  America  and  Mexico,  Mr.  Barrett 
finds  himself  face  to  face  with  the  disapH 
pointing  truth  that  the  major  portion  of 
South  America  bought  only  14  per  cent,  of 
its  imports  from  us. 

OUR     STRANGE      MISCONCEPTIONS     OF     OUR 
SOUTHERN   NEIGHBORS. 

In  seeking  to  account  for  the  apparent  lack 
of  real  understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin-American  nations,  Mr. 
Barrett  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  "  the 
average  North  American  insistently  ignores 
the  Latin  point  of  view  and  too  often  under- 
takes to  impose  his  own  ideas  where  they  are 
not  acceptable."    He  says: 

The  North  American  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  Latin  American  has  been  schooled  from 
ch'ldhood  in  an  entirely  different  environment 
from  his  own.  in  the  study  of  a  different  na- 
tional history,  literature,  philosophy,  politics,  and 
business.  As  a  result,  the  American  does  not 
understand  the  Latin,  nor  'he  Latin  the  Ameri- 
can. Despite  our  vaunted  Yankee  adaptability, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  average  European 
more  readily  accepts  the  Latin- American  point 
of  view  than  does  the  North  American. 

As  corollary  to  this  susgesUoxv,  \\vw^  ^cwW 
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be  emphasized  one  feature  of  the  North-Ameri- 
can attitude  which  is  most  harmful  to  our  pres- 
tige and  influence,  especially  in  the  powerful  and 
progressive  republics,  like  Brazil,  Argentina,  and 
Chile.  As  described  in  one  of  the  writer's  re- 
cent official  reports,  it  can  be  rightly  called  our 
"  Holier  than  Thou  "  attitude  toward  everything 
Latin-American,  Nothing  is  more  irritating 
than  this;  and,  although  the  Latin,  schooled  in 
politeness,  says  little  about  it,  he  resents  it  at 
heart.  The  constant  and  even  perhaps  unin- 
tentional or  unconscious  assumption  on  the  part 
of  our  press,  of  our  ministers  and  statesmen,  of 
our  investors  and  scholars,  and  of  our  business 
and  professional  men,  that  we  surpass  Latin 
America  in  every  respect  cuts  to  the  quick  and 
does  immeasurable  harm.  It  is  an  undeniable 
truth  that  five-sixths  of  the  North-American 
newspapers  and  general  comment  that  reach  the 
press  and  public  of  Latin  America  reveal  a  tone, 
note  or  suggestion  of  patronage  that  the  Latin 
American  detects  as  quickly  as  the  pointer  scents 
his  quarry.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  al- 
most total  disregard  by  North-American  news- 
papers of  important  Latin-American  news,  politi- 
cal movements,  and  national  development,  while 
the  same  papers  record  in  exaggerated  terms  in- 
cipient and  abortive  attempts  at  revolution.  On 
the  other  hand,  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Madrid,  and 
Rome  newspapers  publish  more  Latin- American 
news  despatches  in  one  week  than  the  papers  of 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  New 
Orleans  do  in  a  month.  The  editorial  comment 
also  in  North-American  papers  often  shows  such 
total  ignorance  of  real  conditions  that  excerpts 
are  often  reprinted  in  Latin-American  papers 
and  referred  to  as  evidence  of  Yankee  careless- 
ness and  lack  of  real  interest. 

Very  few  North  Americans  realize  the  spirit 
of  national  pride  and  patriotism  that  character- 
izes the  Latin  American.  The  commercial  senti- 
ment of  the  times  has  not  deadened  his  senti- 
mental side  as  much  as  it  has  that  of  other  races. 
He  is  proud  of  his  country's  history,  its  heroes, 
its  past  and  present  achievements,  and  of  its 
opportunities;  he  is  chagrined  to  see  that  the 
North  American  knows  little  or  nothing  of  such 
things,  and  he  contrasts  therewith  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  progress  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  pity  that  our  common 
schools  and  colleges  do  not  give  more  time  and 
attention  to  Latiii-Amcrican  history  and  devel- 
opment, past  and  present.  How  few  American 
boys  can  tell  anything  of  the  achievements  of 
Bolivar  and  San  Martin,  and  yet  it  is  a  grave 
question  if  these  men  did  not  show  qualities  of 
courage  and  persistency  in  their  field  of  opera- 
tion equal  to  that  of  George  Washington.  How 
few  North-American  scholars  and  men  of  cul- 
ture or  breeding  realize  the  existence  in  the 
South-American  countries  of  excellent  universi- 
ties, advanced  scientific  and  commercial  institu- 
tions, literary  societies  and  groups  of  progressive 
thinkers,  writers,  poets,  historians,  editors, 
painters,  sculptors,  architects,  and  professors,  as 
liiprhly  gifted,  and  as  numerous  in  proportion  to 
population  as  those  of  the  United  States  and 
Kurope. 

In  ever>'  capital  of  Latin  America,  de- 
clares Mr.  Barrett,  there  is  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  highly  educated  people,  in  the  true 


meaning  of  the  term,  than  in  the  average 
city  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing to  find  the  number  of  men  and  women 
who  have  been  trained  in  the  best  schools 
of  Europe.  High-class  Latin  Americans, 
whether  professional  men  or  merchants,  as  a 
rule,  speak  French  fluently  as  well  as  Spanish. 
The  Latin  Americans,  according  to  Mr.  Bar- 
rett, have  shown  a  far  greater  practical  ca- 
pacity for  government  than  they  have  re- 
ceived credit  for  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
In  the  matter  of  municipal  government,  for 
instance : 

Buenos  Ayres,  with  one  million  population,  is 
better  governed,  at  half  the  cost,  than  any  city 
of  similar  size  in  the  Uni'ed  States,  while  Rio 
Janeiro,  with  seven  hundred  thousand  people, 
spends  five  times  as  much  money  on  public  im- 
provements as  St.  Louis  or  Baltimore,  and  yet 
governs  itself  at  smaller  cost.  Mexico  City  is  a 
model  to  many  of  our  large  cities  in  good  gov- 
ernment, in  attractiveness  and  economy  of  ad- 
ministration. It  would  be  a  good  idea  if  some 
of  the  representatives  of  our  American  munici- 
pal-study societies  would  visit  Latin  America  as 
well  as  Europe. 

OUR  INFERIOR    LINGUISTIC    EQUIPMENT. 

As  a  means  of  improving  our  relations 
with  Latin-American  countries,  Mr.  Barrett 
puts  much  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  that 
all  Americans  having  dealings  in  those  coun- 
tries should  master  either  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, or  French.  He  estimates  that  95  per 
cent,  of  European  business  men,  travelers,  or 
scholars  who  go  to  Latin  America  arc  able 
to  speak  or  write  Latin  or  French.  In 
Brazil  it  is  necessary  that  either  Portuguese 
or  French  should  be  spoken  by  all  who  would 
successfully  do  business.  The  ignorance  of 
North  Americans  in  respect  to  these  lan- 
guages is  said  to  be  a  matter  of  frequent 
comment  among  intelligent  Latin  Americans. 
This  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  languages  of 
communication,  together  with  the  lack  of 
steamship  facilities  between  North  and 
South  America,  has  undoubtedly  done  much 
to  retard  the  growth  of  cordial  social  and 
commercial  relations  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  those  of  Latin 
America. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  I  per  cent,  of 
North  Americans  who  travel  abroad  include 
South  America  in  their  itinerary,  while  not 
more  than  20  per  cent,  of  Latin  Americans 
traveling  abroad  visit  the  United  States. 
Thus  the  interchange  of  travel  is  so  small  as 
to  have  slight  beneficial  effect.  The  lack  of 
steamship  facilities,  already  alluded  to,  tt 
doubtless  the  chief  cause  of  this  conditiofL 
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PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AND  SPELLING  REFORM. 


TT  IS  interesting  to  note  the  reception  in 
England  of  President  Roosevelt's  en- 
dorsement of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board's 
recommendations,  to  which  allusion  was 
made  in  the  October  number  of  this  Review 
(page  402). 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review,  writing  on 
"The  President's  English,"  Mr.  William 
Archer  avows  himself  an  advocate  of  spell- 
ing reform,  though  rather  than  spell  **  foneti- 
kaly "  he  would  "  at  once  go  over  to  the 
stagnationists  "  and  write  "programme  *'  and 
"  prologue  "  to  his  dying  day.  "  We  have 
made  our  cheap  jokes  at  the  President's  ex- 
pense," says  Mr.  Archer;  **  now  it  is  time 
to  be  serious  " : 

I  believe  the  matter  to  be  a  momentous  one. — 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  the  President  himself 
fully  realizes.  I  believe  that  the  future  of  the 
English  language  hangs  in  the  balance,  and  that 
there  lies  before  us,  durini?  the  next  few  years, 
a  decision  of  world-historic  import. 

The  Simplified  Spelling  Board  has  been 
too  timid  in  its  recommendations,  and  Mr. 
Archer  does  not  believe  that  reform  will 
make  any  real  headway  until  their  present 
proposals  have  been  enormously  extended 
and  amended.  English  opposition  to  them,  so 
far  from  preventing  their  adoption,  will 
much  more  probably  hasten  it. 

THE    STOCK    ARGUMENT. 

The  "  stock  argument "  against  spelling 
reform  is,  of  course,  the  "etymological  "  ar- 
gument. This  "  has  long  been  abandoned 
by  all  who  have  given  any  real  thought  to 
the  subject." 

It  is  disowned  by  the  very  people  who.  were 
there  anything  in  it,  would  be  the  first  to  insist 
upon  it, —  namely,  the  philologists  and  language- 
historians.  The  history  of  the  language  is  writ- 
ten in  a  thousand  volumes,  and  can  never  be 
really  lost  or  obscured;  and  the  idea  that  our 
current  spelling  is.  in  any  effective  sense,  a 
course  of  instruction  in  etymology,  is  patently 
false. 

Even  supposing  that  current  spelling  were 
a  very  ready  key  to  etymology,  it  is  a  mon- 
strous pretension  that  a  hundred  million  peo- 
ple who  have  no  use  for  this  key  ought  to 
be  encumbered  with  it  throughout  life,  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  the  few  thousands,  at  most, 
who  have  some  use  for  it. 

THE  PRESENT  PROPOSALS  CRITICISED. 
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Admitting  the  desirability  of  spelling  re- 
fonn,  Mr.  Archer  thinks  the  value  of  the 


THIS    DOES   SETTLE    IT. 

President  Roosevelt  positively  cannot  accept  the 
nomination  for  a  third  term ;  he  has  undcrtalcen  the 
introduction  of  spelling  reform,  and  that  Is  trouble 
enough  for  one  man. — From  the  Tribune  (Minneap- 
olis). 

President's  proposals  more  than  doubtful. 
He  especially  remarks  that  nothing  is  done 
to  remo\^  that  perennial  rock  of  offense  to 
shaky  spellers, — the  large  group  of  words 
ending  in  **  ieve,"  "  eive,"  eave,"  and 
"eeve."  If  the  Spelling  Board's  recom- 
mendations are  adopted  and  put  in  practice, 
we  shall  have  a  long  period  of  constantly 
changing  language,  and,  consequently,  of 
constantly  changing  dictionaries.  More- 
over, when  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  is 
at  length  satisfied,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
rest  of  the  English-speaking  world  will  be 
satisfied.    Chaos  alone  is  likely  to  result. 

A    STANDARD    OF    SPELLING    REFORM. 

Mr.  Archer  insists  on 

the  advisability,  nay,  the  necessity,  of  a  definite 
prononncement  on  spelling  reform  by  a  special 
body,  so  constituted  as  to  command  the  respect 
of  the  whole  English-speaking  world.  The 
question  should  be  referred  to  an  international 
conference,  congress,  or  commission,  which, 
fairly  representing  all  the  communities  and  all 
the  interests  concerned,  should  speak  with  as 
near  an  approach  to  authority  as  is  possible  or 
desirable  in  our  democratic  world. 

This  conference  President  Roosevelt 
might  invite  to  meet  at  Washington,  and 
delegates  from  the  British  Islands,  the  Brit- 
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ish  O)lonies,  and  the  United  States  should 
attend  it,  to  the  number  of  thirty  to  forty- 
five  in  all. 

Phonetic  spelling  is  obviously  impossible, 
for  the  reason  that  what  Aberdeen  considers 
phonetic  London  does  not,  and  (sad  to  say) 
Australia  might  now  hardly  do  so  either. 
Perhaps,  however,  in  the  course  of  leveling 
centuries,  phonetic  training  and  travel  "  may 
beget  a  composite  international  pronuncia- 
tion which  will  dominate  the  whole  English- 
speaking  world." 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  View 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  writing  in  the 
Positivist  Review,  says: 

There  is,  of  course,  much  in  English  spelling 
which  is  vexatious  and  absurd.  Many  useful 
changes  arc  being  gradually  introduced,  and 
many  American  innovations  arc  quite  right,  and 
arc  l>cing  slowly  adopted  here.  But  to  intro- 
duce by  a  sudden  public  order  an  entire  new 
dictionary  would  l)e,  even  if  successful,  a  cause 
of  endless  confusion  and  division  amongst  the 
reading  world.  The  elder  generation  would 
never  consent  to  learn  a  new  language,  nor 
would  they  ever  read  a  new  book  spelt  in  a  way 
as  troublesome  to  them  as  "  Chaucer"  or  "  Piers 
Plowman  "  now  arc  to  the  average  youth.    A 


young  generation  which  had  been  brought  up 
on  fonetik  literature  would  not  read  our  exist- 
ing books.  Many  millions  of  bocjks  would  be- 
come waste  paper.  So  far  from  the  Ruzfclt- 
Karneggy  Nu  Stil  bringing  together  our  two  na- 
tions, it  would  rudely  set  them  by  the  ears. 
The  laughter  which  the  President's  order  caused 
would  become  an  angry  growl,  if  we  thought  it 
serious,  here.  We  may  learn  many  things  from 
America,  but  their  literature  is  ihe  last  thing  we 
should  take  as  a  model. 

ENGLISH-SPEAKING   REUNION JINGOISM! 

This,  from  Mr.  Harrison's  point  of  view, 
ought  surely  to  be  regarded  as  a  point  in 
favor  of  President  Roosevelt,  for  he  goes  on 
to  say: 

A  far  deeper  question  remains.  This  dream 
of  welding  into  one  the  whole  English-speaking 
people  is  a  dangerous  and  retrograde  Utopia, 
full  of  mischief  and  false  pride  of  race.  It  is  a 
subtler  and  more  sinister  form  of  Jingoism.  We 
all  need  to  have  our  national  faults  and  weak- 
nesses corrected  by  friendship  with  those  of  dif- 
ferent ideals  and  without  our  special  tempta- 
tions. The  English  race  is  already  too  domi- 
neering, ambitious,  and  self-centered.  Combina- 
tion with  America  would  stimulate  our  vices, 
our  difficulties — and  our  rivals.  But  this  is  too 
big  a  topic  to  treat  in  a  paragraph. 


A  REVOLUTION  IN  WEATHER  PREDICTION? 


P  ROB  ABLY  the  most  serious  objection  to 
our  "weather  indications''  (great  an 
advance  as  they  are  over  none  at  all,  which 
was  the  position  not  so  many  years  ago)  is 
the  shortness  of  their  look  ahead.  Many 
vain  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  this 
particular.  Again,  what  a  difference  it 
would  have  made  to  Johnstown,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Valparaiso,  if  timely  notice  could 
be  given  of  floods  and  earthquakes!  To 
Pompeii  and  Courricres,  if  volcanic  eruptions 
and  liability  to  mine-explosions  might  be 
foretold !  The  ability  by  one  means  and,  as 
it  were,  at  a  blow,  to  remedy  all  these  de- 
fects, is  the  startling  claim  of  an  Austrian 
meteorologist,  J.  F.  Nowack.  In  these  days, 
practically  no  assertion  made  in  the  name  of 
science  can  be  summarily  dismissed  as  in- 
credible; and,  if  it  be  true  (as  is  stated) 
that  the  Austrian  government  after  thorough 
investigation  has  for  years  been  supplying 
Herr  Nowack  with  funds  for  perfecting  his 
system,  we  may  be  sure  **  there  is  something 
in  it."  At  all  events,  the  matter  is  worth 
noting.  In  a  foot-note  to  an  article  on  the 
ftfbject  in  the  New-Yorker  Staats-Zeitung, 


September  i6,  the  editor  says:  "  The  investi- 
gator is  on  his  way  to  London,  to  establish 
there  a  central  station  for  his  weather  pre- 
dictions. If  practical  success  crown  his  ex- 
pectations, further  offices  are  to  be  opened 
in  Tokio,  New  York  and  a  fourth  city,  from 
w^hich  the  predictions  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  earth  will  be  cared  for.  The  discovery 
of  Herr  Nowack,  in  case  it  works  practically, 
is  of  such  widespread  importance  and  at  the 
same  time  of  so  sensational  a  nature,  that  not 
only  the  scientists  but  the  whole  world  must 
look  forward  to  the  further  developments 
with  the  greatest  interest."  Herr  NowacL 
the  article  says,  at  the  time  of  its  wridngi 
was  in  New  York,  on  his  return  from  an 
exploring  trip  in  Cuba.    The  article  goes  on: 

The  sole  reliance  of  Herr  Nowack.  his  h&rooh 
eter  (if  one  may  so  say),  is  a  West  lodai 
plant,  Ahrus  prtrcatorius  L.  nobilis  A'.,  the  so- 
called  pater  ttostcr  pea.  By  an  accident  Hcft 
Nowack  came  into  possession  of  this  plant  aB< 
he  soon  made  the  observation  that  its  leifts 
(which  perhaps  resemhie  the  leaves  of  the  xacb 
or  vetch )  rolled  up  apparently  without  anv  p«f- 
ccptible  reason  and  seemed  to  die  This  cmh 
dition,  however,  lasted  but  a  few  hoar»:  ihtt 
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ets  returned  to  their  normal  state.  Herr 
satisfactorily  ascertained  that  this  strik- 
nomenon  was  dependent  upon  neither 
t  nor  the  moisture  or  temperature  con- 
but  was  connected  with  a  severe  storm 
iirred  three  days  later.  This  observa- 
iiich  Herr  Nowack  made  in  the  year 
rms  the  basis  of  his  further,  unspeaka- 
;ful  and  remarkably  comprehensive  in- 
ions. 

result    of    his    observations,    extending 
years,  made  with  quite  special  precau- 
various  botanical  gardens,  but  especial- 
he    Kew    Gardens,    London,    upon    the 
;r  plant,"  is  briefly  as  follows: 
ake  the  predictions,  let  the  leaflets  and 
-midribs   (to  which  are  attached   12  to 
of  leaflets),  as  well  as  the  color  of  the 


THE       WEATHER  PLANT. 

ttircatorius  L.  nohilis  N.,  In  the  uncultivated 
state.) 

avcs,  be  observed.  The  motions  of  the 
permit  one  to  predict  kind,  force,  mo- 
.nd  direction  of  those  phenomena  that 
zar  in  a  period  of  two  to  three  days, 
thin  a  radius  of  75  to '  100  kilometers 
47  to  62  miles)  distance  from  the  ob- 
n-point.  Further,  the  lowering  of  the 
icric  pressure  (barometric  minimum) 
satisfactorily  ascertained  by  means  of 


the  motion  of  the  leaf  nerves  upward,  and  its 
rising  (barometric  maximum)  by  their  motion 
downward,  two  to  three  days  beforehand,  and 
therefrom  the  rain-districts  also  to  a  distance 
of  about  3,000  kilometers  (1,864  miles)  be  pre- 
determined. 
The  most  important  part,  however,  of  the  dis- 


THE       WEATHER  PLANT       UNDER  CULTIVATION. 

covery  is  the  prcdicti<wi  (deduced  from  the  ob- 
servations of  the  leaf-midribs)  of  great  **  con- 
vulsions of  -nature,"  such  as  storms,  rough 
weather,  floods,  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions, 
increase  in  the  danger  of  mine-explosions,  etc., 
24  days  before  in  a  circuit  up  to  7,000  kilome- 
ters (4,350  miles) ;  i.  c,  from  a  station,  e.  g., 
Berlin,  of  (about)  all  Europe,  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  the  northern  half  of  Africa,  and  the 
north  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  theories  of  the  scientists,  Andre,  Zengen, 
Palmieri,  etc.,  which  connect  the  atmospheric 
and  volcanic  phenomena  with  the  sun-spots, 
especially  led  Herr  Nowack  to  seek  the  explana- 
tion of  the  movements  of  the  part  of  the  plants 
predicting  these  phenomena  likewise  in  the 
"  sun  spots."  Because  these  spots  are  not  (as 
is  often  thought)  places  cooling,  but  storms  of 
incredible  violence,  which  cause  disturbances  of 
the  aerial  electricity  and  of  the  terrestrial  mag- 
netism, to  which  then  the  above-nam^d  ^NaaX 
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LEAVES    OF    THE        WEATHER    PLANT. 

( Drawn  from  nature.) 

(under  certain  cultivation)  showed  itself  in  an 
especially    high    degree   sensitive. 

Herr  Nowack  applied  himself  to  the  obser- 
vation of  the  sun,  in  order  to  perceive  the  mo- 
ment when  its  spots  are  on  the  central  meridian 
of  the  apparent  disk  of  the  sun.  These  spots  re- 
quire 24  to  28  days  to  complete  a  revolution  with 
the  sun,  and  then  first  (as  Herr  Nowack  satis- 
factorily ascertained)  arc  corresponding  severe 
disturbances  to  be  expected  upon  the  earth. 
These  disturt>ances,  according  to  the  observation 
of  the  investigator,  take  place  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  unusually  great  and  quick  mo* 
tions  of  the  leaf-midribs,  and  in  corresponding 
force  at  a  distance  which  may  be  known  from 


the  shade  in  the  color  of  the  leaflets.  To  make 
it  more  comprehensible  that  those  phenomena 
may  be  predicted  so  long  before  and  at  such  a 
great  distance,  the  extraordinary  sensitiveness  of 
the  plant  facing  the  electromagnetic  forces  of 
the  sun-spots  may  be  compared,  *•.  g.,  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  little  magnetic-needle  facing 
the  magnetic  pole,  thousands  of  kilometers  dis- 
tant. 

After  Herr  Nowack,  together  with  several  as- 
sistants, had  observed  and  studied  for  many 
years  the  plants  in  Austria,  France  and  England, 
he  united  his  observations  into  a  system  and 
predicted  a  great  number  of  natural  phenomena, 
which  were  published,  and.  according  to  his 
statements,  all  and  severally  came  true. 

Herr  Nowack  has  at  his  disposal  a  whole 
series  of  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  hi?  sys- 
tem, most  of  which  are  depositions  taken  down 
from  the  management  of  the  Kew  Gardens  and 
from  the  observatory  at  Greenwich.  The  facts 
(as  he  adds)  proved  to-  certainty,  that  an  in- 
separable connection  exists  between  the  abnor- 
mal movements  of  reaction  made  by  the  plant 
in  question  under  certain  conditions  and  the  de- 
veloping disturbances  of  the  state  of  equilibrium 
in  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  interior  of  the 
earth.  At  the  same  time  it  was  seen,  further, 
that  this  connection  is  one  of  the  kind  that,  the 
more  powerful  the  critical  natural  phenomena 
resulting  from  these  disturbances  are,  the  cor- 
respondingly more  strongly  the  "  motions  of 
reaction "  also  of  the  plant  make  themselves 
felt,  and  accordingly  also  as  well  the  limits  of 
time  as  the  distance  of  the  natural  phenomenon 
*'  pre-indicated  '*  are  correspondingly  greater. 
From  this,  naturally,  it  is  seen  that  precisely 
those  natural  phenomena  that  (on  account  of 
the  quickness  of  their  occurrence  and  of  the 
usually  devastating  irruption)  belong  to  the 
most  frightful  events,  against  which  the  collec- 
tive meteorological  establishments,  in  spite  of 
great  outlay  of  means  and  brain-power  hitherto, 
aflford  no  or  but  in.sufficient  and  usually  n^* 
timely  protection,  may  most  clearly  and  surely 
be  predetermined  by  means  of  the  indications 
of  this  plant :  an  advantage  of  tremendous  bear- 
ing, as  thereby  timely  warnings  of  threateow 
catastrophes  by  means  of  storms,  cloudbursts* 
earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  torrential  rains, 
etc.,  are  made  possible,  whereby  they  are  wholly 
stripped  even  of  their  greatest  horror, —  the  tm- 
expected. 

Hitherto  also  it  has  lain  outside  the  rcaJtt 
of  the  power  of  the  meteorologists  to  gi« 
weather  indications  for  the  oceans,  since  tffc- 
graphic  reports  are  not  feasible  from  there.  Ub- 
til  now  the  indications  of  the  barometer  halt 
been  telegraphed  from  usually  more  thiui  100 
branch-stations  to  a  principal  station,  and  froM 
them  the  **  synoptical  weather  charts  **  are  ooiir 
posed ;  so  that  not  till  12  hours  l>ehind-time  OB 
the  barometric-areas  of  high  and  low  |>ic»iure 
be  published,  as  well  as  the  weather  predictiOBi 
based  upon  their  distribution  and  proliable  move- 
ment. Herr  Nowack,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
clares that  after  founding  the  establishment 
for  which  he  has  been  striving  he  will  be  able 
to  publish  dailv  the  following  charts: 

I.  Two  to  three  days  beforehand.  "  isobaric 
changes  "  in  a  circuit  of  3j000  kilometers  and 
over. 
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wo  to  three  days  beforehand,  the  "  rain- 
s  "  and  those  of  "  fine  weather  "  for  the 
ircuit. 

wenty-four  to  twenty-eight  days  before- 
the  "  dangerous  convulsions  of  nature  " ; 
IS  hurricanes,  storms,  rough  weather, 
spring- tides,  increased  danger  of  earth- 
and  of  heavy  downpours,  etc.,  etc.,  up  to 
:iIometers.  And  finally, 
wo  to  seven  days  beforehand,  the  **  local 
r  "  for  a  circuit  of  about  75  to  100  kilo- 


What  enormous  practical  importance  such 
predictions  must  have  is  so  clearly  obvious  that 
no  words  are  to  be  wasted  over  it.  ,  .  .  Herr 
Nowack  is  now  planning  shortly  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  his  observations  carried  on  for  years 
by  opening  an  observatory  in  London,  with  sev- 
eral branches,  that  is  to  bring  the  predictions 
within  the  reach  of  all.  And  to  this  end  he  has 
collected  a  great  quantity  of  specimens  of  the 
above-named  plant  in  Cuba,  which  are  to  be 
taken  to  England  on  the  next  German  fast 
steamer. 


BALZAC   ON   LABOR. 


E  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Paris)  of 
Jeptember  i,  prints  a  hitherto  unpub- 
letter  on  labor,  written  by  Balzac  in 
In  substance  it  runs  as  follows: 

THE   ORGANIZATION-  THEORY. 

er  some  references  to  the  political  side 
condition  of  France  in  that  year,  Bal- 
kes  up  the  question  of  private  interests, 
ivords  organization  of  labor,  he  cx- 
,  signify  a  coalition  of  workmen,  the 
r  alone  being  styled  a  workman,  while 
icr  forms  of  work  such  as  those  of  the 
gence,  invention,  travel,  learning,  etc., 
nored.    All  the  wages  have  been  dou- 


HOMGtti  DE  BALZAC. 


bled  because  of  the  restriction  in  the  hours 
of  Labor,  and  consequently  the  amount  of 
production  is  decreased  and  the  object  pro- 
duced is  made  dearer.  As  a  further  conse- 
quence, rents  go  up  and  food  becomes  dearer, 
and  the  workman  with  his  ten-hour  day  finds 
himself  in  the  same  position  as  before  his 
labor  day  was  reduced. 

Another  demand  is  that  there  are  to  be  no 
privileged  industries.  If  this  idea  gains 
ground,  the  duties  created  to  protect  indus- 
tries must  be  abolished,  and  what  will  then 
become  of  French  trade?  If  the  home  prod- 
uce is  made  dearer,  foreign  industries  will 
inundate  France  with  cheaper  produce. 
Again,  if  the  dearer  home  products  arc  pro- 
tected, foreign  industries  will  reply  by  simi- 
lar prohibitions,  and  France's  foreign  trade 
will  perish. 

TYRANNY  0>  INTERFERENCE. 

To  say  to  a  man,  *'  You  shall  work  only  a 
certain  number  of  houfs  a  day,"  is  contrary  to 
the  great  Christian  social  principle,  to  each 
one  according  to  his  labor.  It  is  an  attack 
on  individual  liberty,  private  wealth,  and 
public  wealth.  A  uniform  wage  for  good 
and  mediocre  workmen  is  another  false  prin- 
ciple. Thus  restrictions  are  placed  on  the 
amount  of  production  and  the  consequent 
revenue  to  the  state,  and  the  good  workman 
has  no  interest  in  bringing  all  his  skill  to  his 
task.  Another  consequence  is  that  the  older 
married  man  is  prevented  from  bringing  up  a 
family,  seeing  that  he  is  paid  no  more  than 
the  young  unmarried  man  with  only  himself 
to  provide  for.  In  this  way  the  family  is 
killed,  society  is  destroyed,  the  essence  of  pro- 
duction is  ruined.  To  seek  to  introduce 
equality  in  individual  production  by  equal 
wages  and  hours  of  labor  is  like  an  attempt 
to  realize  equality  of  stature,  brains,  and 
capacities,  which  is  contrary  to  nature. 
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THE    EXAMPLE   OF    ENGLAND. 

The  essence  and  the  foundation  of  all 
commerce  is  liberty.  The  state  has  no  right 
to  fetter  or  to  assist  commerce  by  interfering 
in  the  conditions  of  labor,  concludes  Balzac; 
its  business  is  to  protect  commerce.  Instead 
of  endeavoring  ta  organize  labor  by  giving 
letters  patent  to  mediocrity,  let  the  state  take 


a  lesson  from  England,  and  assist  trade  by 
favoring  the  sale  of  the  national  products  and 
finding  new  markets  for  them.  That  is  the 
only  way  to  protect  labor,  and  England  has 
always  done  it  admirably. 

A  second  letter,  in  which  Balzac  proposed 
to  set  down  his  theories  concerning  labor  and 
taxation,  seems  not  to  have  been  written: 
at  any  rate  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 


OUR  HEREDITARY  TRAITS. 


TpHE  question  of  the  inheritance  of  excep- 
tional talent,  or  of  marked  peculiarities, 
has  always  excited  great  interest,  but  compar- 
atively little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
broader  subject  of  the  transmission  of  the 
general  characteristics  and  every-day  qualities 
that  make  up  the  personality  of  the  great 
rank  and  file  of  humanity. 

In  order  to  draw  information  from  as  wide 
a  field  as  possible,  two  scientists  who  were 
interested  in  the  subject  sent  out  printed  lists 
of  questions  to  all  the  physicians  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  requested  them  to  cooperate  in 
the  plan  by  filling  out  the  answers  from  their 
observations  on  their  own  circle  of  relatives, 
friends  and  acquaintances,  describing  the 
characteristics  of  families  and  extending  the 
observations  over  as  many  generations  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  object  was  not  to  select  cases  of  evi- 
dent heredity,  but  rather  to  find  out  from 
general  observation  of  the  best  families 
whether  there  is  a  regular  relation  between 
the  characteristics  of  parents  and  children, 
and  to  what  extent  it  may  develop. 

The  last  two  numbers  of  the  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Psychologif  und  Physiologie  der  Sinnes- 
organe  (Leipzig),  gave  an  account  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  inquir)',  contributed  by  Dr.  G. 
Heymans  and  Dr.  E.  Wicrsma. 

Most  of  the  three  thousand  physicians  who 
received  lists  of  questions  took  a  personal  in- 
terest in  tracing  out  the  reappearance  of 
characteristic  traits  among  the  children  and 
relatives  of  the  families  of  their  acquaintance, 
in  order  to  give  reliable  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions, and  in  this  way  they  made  a  great 
mass  of  information  available. 

The  object  of  the  questions  was  to  find 
out  whether  certain  characteristics  were  he- 
reditary or  not,  how  often  a  characteristic 
common  to  both  parents  appears  in  the  child, 
how  often  a  characteristic  reappears  when 
only  one  parent  possesses  it,  and  from  these 


data  to  determine  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
frequency  with  which  it  appears  in  the  de- 
scendants, besides  noting  whether  the  traits 
of  children  depend  more  upon  the  influence 
of  the  father's  or  of  the  mother's  personalit>% 

The  ability  to  comprehend  quickly  appears 
to  be  hereditary,  and  may  come  from  either 
parent,  but  the  father's  influence  is  stronger, 
while  in  independent  thinking,  which  is  also 
hereditary,  the  sons  follow  the  characteristics 
of  the  father,  and  the  daughters  those  of  the 
mother. 

Forty-four  per  cent,  of  the  sons  of  men 
who  had  a  talent  for  mathematics,  and   14 
per   cent,    of   the    daughters,    inherited    the 
same   talent,    while    in    families    where    the 
mother  was  strong  in  mathematics  and  the 
father  was  not,    100  per  cent,  of  the  sons 
inherited  the  talent,  but  none  of  the  daugh- 
ters did.     Ability  of  parents  along  general 
lines  frequently  seems  to  cr>'stallize  into  a 
talent  for  mathematics  in  the  next  genera- 
tion, for  it  was  noticed  that  there  were  more 
children  mathematically  inclined  in  famiiles 
where  the  parents  had  other  talents  than  in 
families  where  the  parents  showed  no  special 
ability. 

Girls  may  inherit  a  roving  disposition  or 
the  opposite  tendency  to  cling  to  the  oU 
homestead  and  value  family  heirlooms  from 
their  mothers,  and  boys  inherit  the  same 
traits  from  their  fathers. 

A  tendency  either  to  be  irritable  or  good 
natured,  or  the  sensitive  nature  that  feels 
hurt  over  trifles,  is  transmitted,  the  father's 
influence  being  stronger  here  over  both  sons 
and  daughters. 

The  inclination  to  critidse  others,  or  to 
idealize  people  and  see  the  best  in  them,  in- 
dustriousness,  or  the  lack  of  it,  arc  traits 
which  girls  inherit  from  their  mothers,  and 
boys  inherit  from  their  fathers. 

The  father's  influence  preponderates  in 
transmitting  the  ability  to  make  improoiptil 
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addresses,  or  to  take  part  in  debates,  and  also 
in  transmitting  a  spirit  of  self-satisfaction  and 
superiority,  or  the  opposite  trait  of  self-criti- 
cism, combined  with  recognition  of  the  su- 
periority of  others. 

A  tendency  toward  alcohoh'sm  is  transmit- 
ted from  father  to  son,  while  inheritance  is 
less  marked  in  the  daughters.  Mania,  melan- 
cholia, dementia,  paralysis,  imbecility,  epi- 
lepsy, hysteria,  etc.,  induce  similar  tendencies 
in  children,  and  in  this,  also,  the  father's  in- 
fluence is  stronger,  as  well  as  in  the  trans- 
mission of  tendencies  toward  vulgarity  and 
licentiousness,  or  the  opposite  trait  of  an  aver- 
sion to  such  things. 

Children  tend  to  develop  their  mother's 
traits  in  point  of  neatness,  and  their  father's 
in  matters  of  punctuality,  while  in  devotion 
to  sports,  such  as  wheeling,  skating,  hunting, 
bowling,  etc.,  also  in  the  tendency  to  tell 


anecdotes  and  long  stories,  the  mother's  influ- 
ence is  stronger. 

The  mother's  influence  also  appears  in  the 
development  of  a  talent  for  music  or  for 
speaking  foreign  languages,  while  the  father's 
influence  is  greater  in  transmitting  literary 
ability. 

Of  more  than  one  hundred  psychic  charac- 
teristics, only  2.4  per  cent,  were  not  abso- 
lutely within  the  domain  of  heredity,  and,  on 
the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  characteristics 
in  question,  directly  or  indirectly,  are  con- 
trolled by  heredity  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Individual  personality  seems  to  be  a  curi- 
ous mosaic  of  ancestral  traits,  and  in  the  light 
of  the  laws  of  heredity,  recalls  the  jester's 
rhyme  that 

"  Shape  one's   action  as  one  may, 
One's  future  lies  behind  one." 


THE  DUTCH  VERDICT  ON  THE  REMBRANDT 
CELEBRATION.  i 


T^HE  tercentenary  of  Rembrandt's  birth, 
'*'  celebrated  in  Holland  in  July  of 
the  present  year,  was  an  event  in  the  art 
world  of  sufficiently  permanent  interest  to 
justify  the  following  summary  of  some  of 
its  most  notable  features,  which  we  gather 
from  various  Dutch  publications,  notably 
the  Amsterdammer,  the  Nieuwes  van  den 
Da^,  the  Nieutve  Roiterdamsche  Courant^ 
and  Eigen  Hoard. 

Holland  has  at  last  done  something  like 
justice  to  the  greatest  in  her  noble  galaxy  of 
artists  by  celebrating  on  the  15th,  i6th  and 
17th  of  July  last  the  three  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth.  At  this  time,  too,  was 
settled  once  for  all  the  proper  date  of  that 
occurrence  by  the  following  inscription  on  a 
shield  affixed  to  a  pillar  near  Rembrandt's 
grave  in  the  West  Church  at  Amsterdam : 

"Here  lies 

buried 

REMBRANDT 

Hermantz  van  RYN 

Bom  July  15,  1606 

Died  October  4.  1669." 

Holland  was  not  alone,  however,  in  hon- 
oring this,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  her  sons. 
Other  lands  joined  her  in  this  homage. 
Among  these,  Germany  stood  foremost.  In 
her  great  art  center,   "  die  Academic  der 


Kunsten,"  an  assemblage  as  enthusiastic  as 
any  in  the  land  of  his  birth  gathered  to  do 
honor  to  the  memory  of  the  "  prince  of 
artists." 

In  hi§  native  land  the  celebraftions  were  held 
in  the  cities  of  Haarlem,  Leyden,  and  Amster- 
dani,  the  second  and  third  of  these  being  natur- 
ally most  prominent  in  the  case,  the  one  as  the 
place  of  his  birth  and  the  scene  of  his  earliest 
triumphs,  the  other  as  the  aifen^  of  his  greatest 
struggles  athd^  grandest  successes,  and  as  the 
field  of  \\h  mp5t  fruitful  labors.  The  celebra- 
tion in  HMrletQ  was  mainly  confined  to  a  special 
public  e^qhjbition  of  the  rich  collection  of  etch- 
ings-and  drawings  by  Rembrandt  in  the  Teylcr 
Institute.  To  these  were  added  some  hundred 
and  fifty  reproductions  loaned  for  the  purpose 
by  their  present  owners  in  Holland  and  foreign 
countries,  besides  nearly  everything  ever  pub- 
lished at  home  or  abroad  concerning  the  artist's 
life  and  work.  The  whole  made  a  splendid  im- 
pression, both  as  to  the  master's  wonderful  ver- 
satility and  the  many-sidedness  of  his  art.  Ley- 
den also  confined  itself  mainly  to  an  exhibition 
of  art-works.  Of  these  there  were  two  here,  one 
in  the  so-called  Cloth  Hall,  and  the  other  in  the 
university.  Each  had  been  arranged  and  was 
under  the  special  direction  of  some  of  the  most 
prominent  native  judges  of  art. 

Amsterdam  naturally  did  most  in  celebrat- 
ing the  birthday  of  the  great  citizen  who 
brought  her  such  honor  and  glory,  but  whom, 
during  his  life,  she  worse  than  disowned. 
The  feasts  here  lasted  for  three  days,  be- 
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ginning  with  the  early  morning  of  Sunday, 

July  15* 

This  day  was  properly  devoted  to  an  exhibi- 
tion, in  honor  of  their  unequaled  chief,  of  their 
own  works  by  nine  of  the  modern  Dutch  mas- 
ters  whose  names  are  inscribed  in  the  entrance 
haU  of  Ars  et  Amicitia,  the  great  artist  home  at 
Amsterdam.  This  formed  a  display  of  unusual 
artistic  wealth.  It  occupied  three  large  halls  and 
consisted  of  six  paintinp  by  L.  Alma  Tadema; 
thirty-two  by  Johannes  Bosboom  ;  twenty-two  by 
Jcseph  Israels;  thirty-five  by  Jacob  Maris; 
thirty-nine  by  Anton  Mauve;  seven  by  H.  W. 
Mesdag;  twenty-two  by  George  Poggenheck; 
seventeen  by  Charles  Rochussen;  and  twenty- 
three  by  J.  H.  Wei.ssenbruch ;  in  all  more  than 
two  hundred  p  eces.  The  many  diflfereiit  Ian- 
Rttages  spoken  by  the  visitors  in  these  halls, 
among    which     English    seemed    predominant, 


Pf>RTRAlT     OK 


KEMBKANtn      {  X^j     AX     uFFICEH)      DY 


proved  fiow  greatly  the  deceased  master  is  hon- 
ored abroad. 

The  second  day  was  ushered  in  by  the 

unveiling  of  the  tablet  in  the  West  Church, 
bearing  the  inscription  already  mentioned. 
The  tablet  is  in  the  fonn  of  a  shield,  and  is 
in  imitation  of  the  cartouche  above  the  gate  in 
the  background  of  the  '*  Nightwatch/*  Upon 
this  followed  the  dedication  of  the  addition 
to  the  National  Museum »  which  is  to  be 
known  as  the   Rembrandt   HalU   and   was 


designed  for  the  special  purpose  of  placing 
the  ''  Nightwatch  "'  in  a  light  that  shall  bring 
out  all  its  marvelous  beauty.  The  Queen *s 
personal  presence  being  prevented  by  serious 
illness,  the  new  hall  was  opened  by  the  Prince 
Consort  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  Mother, 
the  court  and  members  of  the  first  and 
second  chambers,  as  well  as  the  representa- 
tives of  foreign  courts,  among  whom  the 
Chinese,  Persian  and  Turkish  ambassadors 
attracted  special  attention. 

The  dedicatory  speech,  delivered  by  Prince 
Henry,  was  brief  but  eloquent,  and  was  ut- 
tered in  almost  faultless  Dutch.  The  fol- 
lowing two  sentences  awakened  special  en- 
thusiasm: **  The  star  of  Rembrandt  stands 
h^^h  in  the  heavens  i  never  did  it  shine 
so  resplendent  as  to-day,  and  never  shall  its 
light  wane/' 

"  Happy  fatherland  to  which  and  in  which 
great  men  have  been  born:  happy  fatherland 
that  knows  how  to  value  and  honor  the  great 
men  born  in  her!  ** 

One  of  the  most  appropriate  parts  Of  this 
day's  celebration  was  the  performance  in  the 
City  Theater  of  Vondel's  masterpiece, 
*'  Joseph  in  Dotham,"  a  drama  that  most 
fully  harmonizes  with  the  life  of  the  great 
master  of  the  brush. 

The  play  was  witnessed  by  the  Queen  Mother 
and  Prince  Consort,  at  whose  sides  the  seats  of 
htjnor  were  properly  assigned  to  Joseph  Israels, 
the  nest  or  of  living  Dutch  artists,  at  their  right. 
and,  at  the  left,  to  Foco  H,  Mesdag  and  Madame 
Van  Houten-Mesdag.  The  scener>'  and  proper- 
i  es  as  well  as  the  dress  of  the  actors  had  been 
designed  and  painted,  in  harmony  with  numerous 
paint  Tngs  of  Rembrandt,  by  Marius  Bauer,  the 
Rembrandtesque  etcher,  and  his  younger  brother 
artiste  J,  C  W,  Cossaar  Before  the  perform- 
ance the  auditorium  was  flooded  with  exquisite 
kcmbrandiesque  light,  wh  lea  thoroughly  trained 
choir  sent  forth  voices  of  mingled  tenderness 
and  power  mterpretative  of  suiTering  and  Joy.  of 
trial  and  achievement,  such  as  so  fully  char- 
acterij^cd  the  life  of  the  departed  master,  A% 
the  curtain  rose  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  weahh  of 
Rembrandt's  art  was  spread  to  view  in  all  it* 
mysterous  grandeur  and  magic  effect  of  lieht 
and  shade,  in  beauty  and  power  of  line.  Thii? 
was  brought  about  by  the  display  of  a  series  of 
copies  of  Rembrandt's  etchings,  greatly  magn]- 
fied  yet  retaininiBf  all  the  charm  and  beauty  of 
the  originals.  At  the  close  of  Vondcrs  drama 
Rembrandt's  etchings,  made  to  illustrate  Six** 
tragedy  "  Medea/'  was  presented  by  livmtr  fig- 
ures, whose  cost  times,  also  pamted  by  Bauer 
and  Cossaar,  again  fully  reproduced  all  the  rreb 
beauty  of  the  original. 

The  entire  series  of  feasts  wound  up  with 
a  fine  musical  proj^ram  at  ScheveninE?n,  the 
^reat  seaside  resort,  all  the  parts  i>f  which 
consisted  of  works  by  Dutch  composers. 
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MAP   OF    AUSTRALIA    SHOWING   THE    RIVER    SYSTEMS. 

THE  IRRIGATION   PROBLEM  IN  CENTRAL 
AUSTRALIA. 


npHE  vast  size  of  the  Australian  "continent 
is  at  times  held  responsible  for  its  com- 
parativel}'  small  population.  With  so  much 
land  to  be  occupied,  how  can  we  expect  the 
number  of  souls  per  square  mile  to  grow,  ex- 
cept at  a  very  slow  rate  ?  The  great  distance 
to  be  covered,  too,  by  the  emigrant  from  Eu- 
rope, with  the  accompanying  expense  in  the 
transportation  of  many  of  the  necessities  of 
the  pioneer,  has  operated  to  discourage  the 
choice  of  Australia  in  preference  to  North 
or  South  America  as  a  prospective  home. 
Yet  there  is  another  side  to  the  question,  and 
a  most  important  one.  Australia  lies  within 
the  same  limits  of  latitude  as  South  America 
from  Bahia  or  CaDao,  on  the  north,  to 
Buenos  Aires  os  Concepdon  (Chile)  on  the 
south, — for  the  most  part  a  fertile  region, 
with  a  temperate  climate,— or  as  North 
America  south  from  St.  Louis  to  Nicaragua. 
The  mountain  ranges,  however,  cause  a  dif- 
ference: whereas  die  trade  winds  blowing 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America  carry 


rain  as  far  west  as  the  Andean  slopes, — 
nearly  to  the  Pacific, — they  meet  with  a  high 
mountain  range  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia 
and  the  deluge  which  falls  there  is  at  th< 
expense  of  the  central  part  of  the  continent 
Hence,  most  of  Australia  is  arid.  The  greai 
basin  of  the  Murray  River,  with  an  ares 
about  twice  that  of  France,  is  fertile  or  bar 
ren,  according  to  the  extent  in  which  th« 
rain  clouds  are  carried  past  the  highest  ridge: 
of  the  eastern  coast  range  to  precipitate  theii 
moisture  on  the  western  slopes  or  on  th< 
plains  below.  On  account  of  the  porosity  o 
the  soil,  the  remarkable  dryness  of  the  air 
and  the  rapid  evaporation  under  a  semi-trop 
ical  sun,  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  thai 
2  per  cent,  of  the  water  which  falls  as  rail 
ever  reaches  the  streams.  Thus,  the  grea 
rivers  of  eastern  Australia,  in  spite  of  th 
extent  of  the  basin  which  they  drain,  ar 
for  long  stretches  of  time  nothing  more  thai 
chains  of  pools, — suggesting,  according  to 
writer  in  the  Revue  Generale  des  Sciences 
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the  "  ouddi  "  (ouadi)  of  the  Sahara.  Their 
lengths,  according  to  this  authority,  are  as 
follows:  Murray,  1,750  miles;  Murnim- 
bidgee,  1,375  miles;  Lachlan,  700  miles; 
Darling,  2,000  miles.  Yet,  from  1896  to 
1903,  there  was  continuous  drought  in  all 
central  Australia,  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
about  one-half  of  the  immense  flocks  which 
form  the  country's  main  source  of  wealth. 

Clearly  recognizing  the  need  of  grappling 
with  this  problem  of  water  supply  in  a  thor- 
oughgoing way,  the  Australian  authorities 
have  put  themselves  in  a  fairly  satisfactory 
legal  position  with  respect  to  the  control  for 
the  public  welfare  of  the  banks  of  the  streamy 
and  rivers.  The  character  of  these  banks 
makes  the  work  of  constructing  dams,  which 
shall  ser\'e  for  impounding  the  water  of  the 
freshets,  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  entirely 
apart  from  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the 
shore  dwellers.  .Nevertheless,  reservoirs 
have  been  built  in  the  mountains  capable  of 
holding  back  the  water  falling  during  the 
rainy  season,  to  the  extent  of  over  a  billion 
of  cubic  yards;  and  the  work  is  being  con- 


tinued. Up  to  the  present,  the  fanners  and 
herders  have  been  compelled  to  depend  for 
their  supply  of  water  during  the  dry  season 
upon  cisterns  and  artesian  wells.  The  latter 
have  been  driven  in  such  numbers  that,  in 
the  Murray  basin,  their  annual  yield  of  water 
now  amounts  to  a  billion  cubic  3'ards.  They, 
like  the  shores  of  the  rivers,  are  under  rigid 
state  control.  This  water,  originally  em- 
ployed for  the  great  sheep  ranches  almost 
alone,  is  now  being  used  for  the  irrigation  of 
farm  land  devoted  to  crops.  As  the  climate 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  southern  California, 
this  region  is  destined  to  become  a  great 
fruit-raising  district. 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  Australian  au- 
thorities in  their  struggle  with  the  problem 
of  uncertain  water  supply  is  to  increase  the 
agricultural  population  and  to  stay  the  flock- 
ing of  the  latter  to  the  cities.  The  growth 
of  manufacturing  in  the  large  towns  on  the 
southeast  coast  has  threatened  here,  as  in 
so  many  other  places,  to  destroy  the  balance 
between  the  rural  and  urban  populations. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  their  efforts  will  succeed. 


THE  FOOD  VALUE  OF  VEGETABLES. 


T^HE  perennial  question  of  the  relative 
value  of  various  forms  of  food  is  once 
more  discussed  in  a  recent  number  of  Cosmos, 
Written  from  a  French  standpoint,  it  may 
be  that  certain  of  its  deductions  must  needs 
be  modified  considerably  before  they  are  ap- 
plicable to  American  conditions;  yet,  with 
this  reservation  made,  there  is  much  in  the 
French  vegetarian's  conclusions  which  we 
should  do  well  as  a  nation  to  consider. 

The  food  furnished  any  living  being  must 
be  capable  of  yielding  energy  enough  to  main- 
tain the  bodily  temperature  and  to  permit  of 
movement.  From  the  physiological  point  of 
view,  man  is  omniverous:  he  can  derive  the 
necessary  number  of  calories  of  heat-energy 
from  any  one  of  a  great  variety  of  foods.  A 
slight  surve)'  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  different  races  of  mankind  live  on  the 
earth  will  suffice  to  show  how  varied  arc 
their  employments  and  their  climatic  rela- 
tions, and  yet  how  close  a  connection  there 
is  between  these  and  the  heat-producing 
value  of  their  food:  some  are  vegetarians, 
some  are  meat-eaters  only,  some  live  on  milk 
and  cereals,  some  combine  two  or  more  of 
these.  The  respective  regimens  of  these  va- 
rious peoples  are  the  result  of  experience  and 


are  generally  necessary  and  also  sufficient* 
Thus,  calculations  show,  in  the  case  of  the 
food  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  hot  coun- 
tries, that,  although  apparently  meagre  in 
amount,  it  will  yield  the  full  number  of 
calories  of  heat  which  the  conditions  of  life 
in  such  regions  demand. 

If  we  take  account  simply  of  the  number 
of  calories  of  heat  demanded,  it  is,  of  course, 
easy  to  see  how  meat  alone  or  vegetables 
alone  or  milk  alone  will  yield  all  that  the 
organism  requires;  but;  man  being  what  he 
is,  such  a  diet  would  not  correspond  with  a 
proper  functioning  of  his  organs.  It  is  not 
at  all  a  matter  of  indifference,  in  fact, 
whether  the  food  is  of  one  kind  only,  or 
even  whether  one  kind  predominates.  We 
shall  therefore  consider,  first,  the  total  energy 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  normal  ex- 
istence and,  second,  from  what  character  of 
food  that  total  may  best  be  derived. 

Quantities  of  heat  are  njeasured  by  the 
scientist  in  terms  of  "  calories,"  and  in  the 
calculations  about  to  be  quoted,  a  caloric  may 
be  defined  as  the  amount  of  heat  necessary 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  kilogram  of 
water  one  degree  Centigrade,— or,  to  put  it 
in  terms  poss9)ly  more  familiar,  to  nine  the 
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temperature  of  about  four  pounds  of  water 
one  degree  Fahrenheit.  Thus,  ten  calories 
correspond  to  an  amount  of  heat  which 
would  raise  one  kilogram  of  water  through 
ten  Centigrade  degrees,  or  two  kilograms 
through  five  degrees,  or  ten  kilograms 
through  one  degree,  etc.  Now,  for  an  adult 
of  150  pounds  weight,  living  quietly  in  a 
temperate  climate,  about  2,800  calories  of 
heat  must  be  produced  every  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  digestion  of  food,  to  be  ex- 
pended as  follows:  Radiated  from  the  body, 
1,560;  used  in  the  evaporation  of  1,200 
grams  (2.7  pounds)  of  water  from  the  lungs 
and  skin,  599;  used  in  the  heat  of  air  ex- 
haled, 80;  used  in  the  heating  of  water 
drunk,  53 ;  used  in  the  work  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  180;  for  other  work  done,  320; — a 
total  of  2,792  calories.  To  replace  spent 
heat,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  digest 
enough  food  every  day  to  bring  about  the 
production  of  2,800  calories  of  heat. 

Foods  vary  widely  in  their  heat-producing 
capacity,  when  compared  weight  for  weight. 
Thus,  fats  yield  more  than  twice  as  much 
heat  as  albuminoids.  Putting  it  the  other 
way  round,  we  call  those  quantities  of  dif- 
ferent foods  "  isodynamic  "  which  produce 
equal  amounts  of  heat.  Thus  the  following 
are  isodynamic,  each  being  capable  of  gen- 
erating in  the  process  of  digestion  100  calories 
of  heat : 

Grams.  Grams. 

Albuminoids   20.8.3    Carbotaydrates 23.60 

Fats 10.20    Alcohol 14.28 

A  food  is  thus  capable  of  yielding  more 
heat  in  proportion  to  the  amount  consumed, 
as  its  "  isodynamic  equivalent  "  is  represented 
by  a  smaller  figure.  The  following  list  con- 
tains a  number  of  foods  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  dynamical  equivalents: 

Butter 11.74  Eggs 65.22 

Chocolate 21.4ft  Beef 64.31 

rbeese 22.77  Pigeon   83.91 

Ham    24.05  Potatoes    108.56 

Dried  codAsh 25.08  Sole    110.13 

Lentils 25.06  Milk 138.99 

Dried  beans 27.24-  Carrots    210.30 

Iloner    31.S8  Green  beans 239.30 

Bread 3a4t  Lettuce    628.00 

Chicken  64.08 

These  figures  may  serve  to  fix  ratios,  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  for  example, 
we  can  scarcely  live  on  meat  alone,  although 
heat  sufficient  could  readily  be  obtained  from 
that  Bouroe.  Sudi  a  diet  would  be  distaste- 
ful, and  would  Inb  impaUe  of  yielding  the 
~  atet  demanded  by 
On  the 
"■Hifdjr  of  meat, 


'the  digestion  of  albuminoids  and,  especially, 
of  albumens,  brings  about  the  production  of 
abundant  toxines,  which  the  organism  can 
neither  consume  nor  eliminate.  In  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  meat  should  not  predomi- 
nate in  our  diet.  On  this  point  our  article 
continues:  "  Meat  should  be  used  in  smaller 
quantity  than  is  customary  with  people  who 
are  well  to  do.  Muscular  work  demands 
carbohydrates,  bread  and  vegetables.  Lightly 
to  advise  meat  to  workingmen  is  to  produce 
an  artificial  and  expensive  craving.  If  to 
make  meat  the  chief  article  of  our  diet  is  a 
physiological  mistake,  it  is  also  a  great  error 
in  economy.  Meat  is  expensive.  From  its 
extravagant  use  comes  as  much  injury  to  the 
public  welfare  as  to  health.  Even  in  Paris  a 
man  can  be  fed  in  tolerable  fashion  at  very 
small  expense." 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  describe  a 
physiologically  ideal  diet :  it  is  certainly  open 
to  debate  whether  it  is  ideal  except  from  the 
physiological  and  economical  point  of  view, 
nor  does  the  writer  claim  for  it  any  other 
great  merits.  He  puts  the  matter  in  this 
way:  Given  that  only  a  small  sum  is  avail- 
able to  provide  food,  how  may  it  be  used 
most  advantageously?  And  the  answer  is: 
By  the  purchase  of  vegetables  almost  exclu- 
sively, especially  lentils  and  beans,  and,  to 
make  these  appetizing,  they  should  be  cooked 
with  a  little  lard  or  fat.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  food-demands  of  a  normal  per- 
son, a  pound  of  lentils  contains  as  much 
albuminoids,  carbohydrates  and  salts  as  a 
pound  of  meat  and  a  pound  of  bread  together. 
If  we  calculate  the  food-value  of  these  sev- 
erally, in  terms  of  calories,  making  use  of 
the  figures  of  Boussingault  and  Balland,  we 
find  that  lOO  gyains  of  lentils  yield  337  calo- 
ries; while  a  like  quantity  of  bread  gives  us 
but  257 ;  and  of  meat,  only  134.  The  lentils 
are  thus  almost  equivalent  to  the  bread  and 
meat  together. 

ECONOMY  OF  VEGETABLE  DIET. 

Weight  for  weight,  the  food  value  of  a 
diet  of  vegetables  is  much  the  highest.  Be- 
sides forming, — as  witness,  in  a  marked  de- 
gree, rice, — a  matchless  resource  for  feeding 
great  numbers  under  circumstances  when 
supplies  are  hard  to  procure,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  vegetables  keep  for  a  long  time 
without  appreciable  change,  and  are  not 
much  attacked  by  insects;  besides,  they  are 
easily  dried  and  sterilized.  They  thus  nat- 
urally form  a  part  of  the  food-ration  of  all 
armies  in  the  field.     Martinet  goes  so  far 
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as  to  claim  that  a  most  important  role  was. 
played  by  the  famous  pea  sausage  of  the 
German  armies  in  the  successful  campaigns 
of  1870. 

Taking  up  the  question  of  comparative 
cost,  the  author  shows  that,  from  the  stand- 
point of  economy,  no  other  foods  can  com- 
pare with  vegetables.  Thus,  he  notes  that  a 
kilogram  (2^  pounds)  of  lentils,  which 
costs  in  Paris  15  cents,  is  almost  equivalent 
in  food  value  to  a  kilogram  of  meat  and  a 
kilogram  of  bread,  which  together  cost  about 
48  cents.  Reubner's  experiments  show  that 
the  necessary  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous 
standard  for  a  workingman  for  twenty-four 
hours  can   be   maintained   with   soup  made 


from  520  grams  (about  18  ounces  avoirdu- 
pois) of  dried  peas.  With  a  little  lard 
added,  the  cost  of  this  food  per  diem  would 
be  only  7  or  8  cents.  This  quantity  of 
peas  w^ill  suffice  to  make  2j/i  litres  (aJ)out 
2j4  quarts)  of  thick  soup.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  as  a  steady  diet,  such  a  ration 
would  be  hard  to  digest  and  would  become 
intolerably  unappetizing, — ^but  so  would  any 
other  unvarying  fare.  Finally,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  a  diet  of  vegetables,  beans,  peas, 
lentils,  with  some  potatoes,  bread,  lard,  etc., 
and,  according  to  season  and  country,  green 
vegetables,  dairy  products  and  eggs,  serves 
for  the  food  of  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural 
population  of.  Europe, 


SHORTENING  OF  THE    INDUSTRIAL  WORKING  DAY. 


J^UCH  light  is  thrown  upon  the  im- 
portant and  much  agitated  social- 
economic  question  of  the  proper  number  of 
laboring  hours,  by  an  article  in  the  Berlin 
Nation,  from  the  pen  of  Robert  Schultze. 
The  authoritative  data  adduced  are  drawn 
from  actual,  substantial  experiment,  and  all 
of  them  are  distinctly  favorable  to  the  eight- 
hour  limit.  Following  are  some  of  the  lead- 
ing points: 

Two  questions  are  generally  prominent  in 
discussions  as  to  the  expediency  of  shorter 
working  hours:  To  what  extent  can  a  dimi- 
nution of  time  be  equalized  by  a  more  intense 
activity,  and  does  this  greater  exertion  in- 
volve a  more  rapid  waste  of  human  working 
power?  Usually  in  judging  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  various  movements  in  question, 
feeling  rather  than  experience  plays  the  lead- 
ing role.  Among  the  few  who  have  exerted 
themselves  to  bring  these  important  prob- 
lems nearer  to  a  satisfactory  solution,  Ernst 
Abbe,  the  manager  of  Carl  Zeiss*  optical  fac- 
tory at  Jena,  who  died  last  year,  deserves 
foremost  mention.  Two  addresses  regard- 
ing the  importance  of  shorter  working-hours 
which  he  delivered  in  that  city  in  1901,  were 
based  upon  the  results  of  his  methodical  in- 
vestigations. Zeiss*  optical  factory, — thanks 
to  Abbe*s  social-political  insight, — ^was  the 
pioneer  establishment  where  a  diminution  of 
working  time,  and  a  considerable  diminution, 
was  introduced.  In  1891  the  working-day 
was  reduced  to  nine  hours,  and  this  was  con- 
tinued till  1900.  That  year  the  manage- 
ment, after  putting  the  question  to  a  vote 
among  the  workmen,   reduced  it  still   fur- 


ther,— to  eight  hours.  The  wages  were  to 
continue  the  same  as  for  nine  hours,  as-  it 
was  expected  that  collectively  as  much  work 
would  be  done  in  eight  as  had  been  done  in 
nine  hours.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  first 
year  it  could  be  verified  that  neither  a  dimi- 
nution of  performance  nor  overexertion  of 
the  laborers,  not  even  of  the  older  ones,  was 
to  be  noted.  In  order  to  facilitate  investiga- 
tion, it  was  confined  to  laborers  who  were  at 
least  21,  a  year  before  the  eight-hour  rule 
was  introduced  and  had  been  working  in 
the  factory  at  least  three  years, — the  total 
being  233.  The  facts  thus  gleaned  are 
very  instructive.  The  writer  gives  tables 
which  indicate  that  the  hourly  earning- 
capacity  had  increased  in  the  proportion  of 
100:116.2.  If  the  increase  had  been  in  the 
proportion  of  100:112.5,  it  would  signify 
that  the  workmen  had  earned  exactly  as 
much  in  eight  as  they  had  in  nine  hours.  As 
it  was,  the  day's  performance  even  increased 
3.3  per  cent.,  or  one-thirtieth  of  the  former 
day*s  work. 

In  this  increase  the  various  ages  are  pretty 
evenly  included.  In  spite  of  the  great  di- 
versity in  the  character  of  the  occupations, 
the  accession  maintained  a  comparatively  uni- 
form level.  The  added  working  intensity 
was  not  due  to  any  passing  or  extraordinary 
conditions.  If,  then,  the  reduction  of  time 
led  not  to  a  diminution  but  an  increase  of 
production,  the  result,  according  to  Abbe's 
detailed  observations  may  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  workmen  after  a  short  period  of 
transition,  become  accustomed ,^-even  against 
their  will, — to  work  somewhat  more  rapid- 
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ly, — the  adaptation  to  the  new  conditions 
taking;  place  automatically- 
^  The  experiences  at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  in 
England,  recounted  by  Abbe*  are  likewise 
instructive.  There,  too,  it  was  shown  that 
the  decrease  of  working-rime  from  nine  to 
eight  hours  involved  no  diminution  of  ac- 
complishment, although  the  laborers  were 
under  the  influence  of  the  trade-unions, 
which  sought  to  obtain  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed by  means  of  reduced  hours. 

Into  the  reasons  which  lead  to  this  seem- 
ingly paradoxical  dcvelfipmcnt,  Abbe  like- 
wise instituted  a  thorough  research.  The 
fact  that  in  entirely  different  forms  of  occu- 
pation and  among  different  peoples,  a  reduc- 
lion  of  working  hours  exhibits  a  like  favora- 
ble effect*  naturally  gives  rise  to  the  presump- 
tion that  it  must  be  due  to  certain  general 
causes*  The  division  of  labor,  supposedly 
accountable  for  the  tremendous  technical  ad- 
vance  of  the  last  decades,  has  given  almost 
all  industrial  labor  a  peculiar  stamp  in  as 
much  as  the  uniform  daily  activit}^  results  in 
a  continuous  fatigue  of  the  same  organs. 
Such  recurring,  uniform  fatigue  of  the  hu- 
man body  may,  however,  be  endured  only  if 
it  can  be  exactly  counterbalanced  by  the  rest- 
ing-time  and  by  nutrition,  before  next  day^s 
work.  The  least  deficit  in  recuperative 
strength  must  necessarily  lead  to  a  gradual 
destruction  of  the  organism. 

The  fatigue  of  the  workman  is  caused  by 
three  concurrent  factors:  i.  The  amount  of 
daily  product,  2.  The  rapidity  with  which 
he  works,  whereby  it  must  be  taken  into 
account  that  an  increase  of  energy  is  really 
perceptible  onl)^  with  materially  accelerated 
intensity.  J,  The  expenditure  of  energ}^  de- 
pending solely  uptjn  the  time  consumed  at 
the  place  of  work ;  the  workman  must  remain 
in  the  same  bijdily  position,  standing  or  sit- 
ting, eight  or  ten  hours,  working  under  the 
same  strain  of  attention,  and  so  on.  In  con- 
sideration of  these  circumstances,  Abbe 
reached  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  an 
optimum  for  cver>'  workman,  that  is,  a  min- 
jmum  time  of  labor  resulting  in  the  largest 
output.  He  was  convinced  that  at  least 
three- fourths  of  all  industrial  workers  did 
not  attain  this  optimum  with  nine  hours* 
labor,  nor  overtstep  it  with  eight,  and  that 
It  was,  therefore,  possible  in  almost  every 
,  domain  of  industry  to  change  nor  only  to 
nine  but  to  eight  hours,  working  at  a  reason- 
able tempo,  w^ithout  any  diminution  or  de- 
terioration of  the  work.  Naturally  he  meant 
A  gradual,  not  a  sudden  change  to  eight  hours. 


The  point  is  to  gradually  accustom  people 
who  have  been  used  to  dawdling,  to  acquire 
the  degree  of  normal  fatigue,  as  it  were, 
which  may  be  balanced,  by  next  day,  through 
rest  and  nourishment* 

Abbe's  chief  ground  for  repeating  the  de- 
mand over  and  over:  ■'  Eight  hours*  work, 
eigfit  hours'  sleep,  eight  hours  to  be  a  man/' 
was  that  he  regarded  the  intellectual  de* 
velopment  of  the  laborer  as  the  decisive  ele- 
ment  of  his  proficiency.  Long  hours  result 
in  having  the  natural  intelligence  of  the 
lower  strata  in  great  part  lie  fallow. 
The  industrial  division  of  labor  involves 
beyond  doubt  intellectual  desolation  through 
its  uniformity.  The  point,  therefore,  is  to 
give  the  workingmen  a  chance  by  shorter 
hours  to  use  their  native  intelligence;  to  en- 
able them,  in  spite  of  the  monotony  of  their 
work,  to  employ  their  understanding,  to  re- 
gard with  interest  things  outside  their  task. 
The  fact  that  in  England  shorter  hours  have 
been  more  widely  adopted  than  in  Germany, 
constitutes  a  danger  that  the  tatter  may  be 
left  behind  her  in  the  economic  race, 

Ahhe  entertained  little  hope  of  having  the 
working-day  shortened  in  Germany  by  legis- 
lative means.  In  the  present  condition  of 
social -politics  in  that  country,  a  radical  meas- 
ure such  as  a  legally  authorised  day  of 
even  nine  hours,  is  unthinkable.  He  be- 
lieved further  progress  possible  only  through 
powerful  organizations,  and  that  such  labor 
organizations  should  not  stand  isolated,  but 
combine  with  the  advanced  as  against  the 
backward  entrepreneurs.  While  in  England 
an  insight  of  the  need  of  diminished  hourj 
and  a  higher  standard  of  life  for  the  work- 
ingman  has  spread,  particularly  in  the  circle 
of  the  entrepreneurs,  in  Germany  these,  and 
the  educated  class  generally,  in  discussing 
this  whole  question  arc  influenced  by  fear  of 
the  "  reds,"  It  is  all  the  more  grateful  to 
find  a  great  undertaker  like  Abbe  perfectly 
free  from  prejudice  as  regards  social- 
democracy. 

The  article  concludes  with  an  extract 
from  one  of  Abbe's  addresses  where  he  asks 
and  answers  the  question :  **  What  social 
demands  should  the  Liberal  party  adopt  in 
its  program?*' — wherein  he  says  that  it  is 
a  part  of  the  inborn  pride  of  the  Junker  or 
the  acquired  notion  of  the  insolent,  not  to 
recognize  that  the  thousands  working  in 
rusty  garb  are  not  beings  of  an  inferior  race 
but  members  of  the  same  people,  who,  for 
want  of  means,  lacked  educational  opportu- 
nity.   Those  who  recognize  this  truth  meet 
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the  call  for  subjection  and  obedience  in  two 
ways, — the  strong,  with  bitterness  and 
hatred ;  the  weak,  with  hypocrisy  and  servil- 
ity. It  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  the 
German  nation  that  there  is  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  former  in  the  lower  classes,  for 
worse  than  this  acute  poison  for  the  soul  of 
the  people  is  the  insidious  poison  of  growing 
accustomed  to  hypocrisy  and  servility.  No 
people    has    ever   maintained    an    honorable 


place  among  the  nations,  whose  organizatioa 
led  to  the  cultivation  of  the  servile  virtues,— 
obedience  and  submissiveness. 

A  people  whose  regulations  make  the  free 
development  of  the  individual  an  impossibil- 
ity, will  not  be  able  to  maintain  itself  in  the 
industrial  contest  of  the  nations.  The  short- 
ening of  the  industrial  working-day  appears 
from  this  point  of  view  of  eminent  signifi- 
cance, not  only  economically  but  politically. 


FIRE-DAMP,    AND    THE    PROBLEM    OF    MINE 
VENTILATION. 


pOR  a  long  period  of  years  those  who 
record  the  events  of  the  coal-mining 
regions  have  been  compelled  to  note  the  fre- 
quent and  often  disastrous  explosions  which 
occur  as  the  result  of  the  accumulation  of  in- 
flammable gases  in  the  galleries  of  the  mines. 
Within  a  few  months  a  terribly  fatal  explo- 
sion in  the  coal-fields  of  northern  France  has 
once  more  directed  attention  to  the  need  of 
greater  precautions  against  such  calamities, 
and  also  to  the  lack,  in  that  district,  at  least, 
of  such  apparatus  as  is  now  to  be  had  for  the 
rescue  of  those  who  may  have  been  cut  oflE  by 
the  explosion  from  the  avenues  of  escape  to 
the  surface.  In  this  most  recent  calamity 
it  would  appear  to  be  proved  that  many  of 


the  victims  died,  not  of  burning,  nor  even  of 
suffocation,  but  actually  of  starvation  while 
the  slow  work  of  rescue,  carried  on  with 
very  inadequate  means,  was  making  its  way 
from  the  shaft  openings  to  the  more  remote 
"headings.    The  French  authorities  have  been 
bitterly  criticised    for   the  evident  lack  o^ 
proper  mine  inspection,  and  deep  has  bec^^ 
the  humiliation  of  the  French  press  at  tbe 
thought  that  the  first  efficient  work  of  resci** 
was  performed  by  a  corps  of  German  mxnf^ 
with  modern  apparatus  for  working  safely  *J\ 
the  midst  of  noxious  gases,  who  had  ctosS^. 
the  boundary  from  the  mining  district   ^ 
Westphalia. 

A  recent  number  of  Cosmos  returns  to  tt*^ 


bringim;  up  victims  of  the  courri^res  mine  DISASm. 
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discussion  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the 
effort  to  end  the  peril  that  attends  the  worker 
in  the  soft-coal  pits  of  Europe  and  America. 
It  may  be  the  article  in  question  is  to  some 
extent  an  effort  to  excuse  the  French  col- 
liery owners  and  inspectors.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  recalls  once  more  the  many  sources  of 
danger  which  can  hardly  be  foreseen ;  in  fair- 
ness, therefore,  it  may  be  well  to  note  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  ingenuity  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  problem  in  hand,  and  also  some 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  inspector 
has  to  cope. 

As  every  one  knows,  coal  is  formed 
through  the  gradual  change  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter which  has  been  subjected,  in  the  presence 
of  water  but  not  of  air,  to  heat  and  pressure. 
The  longer  the  process  has  been  continued, 
the  higher  the  temperature  and  the  greater 
the  pressure  to  which  the  material  has  been 
subjected,  the  more  its  properties  are  unlike 
those  of  wood  or  of  peat,  and  the  more  they 
resemble  those  of  anthracite.  Gradually  the 
hydrogen  compounds  escape  in  gaseous  form 
through  cracks  and  pores  in  the  mass,  and 
the  whole  slowly  hardens  into  a  solid,  non- 
volatile material,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
carbon, — anthracite.  Those  who  have  noted 
the  bubbles  of  inflammable  gas  that  rise  con- 
stantly through  the  water  of  marshy  ponds 
out  of  the  ooze  of  the  muddy  bottom  have 
seen  the  first  stages  of  this  operation  in  prog- 
ress, and  the  gas  which  thus  escapes,  "  marsh 
gas,"  is  the  principal  constituent  of  "  fire- 
damp/' the  enemy  of  the  coal  miner.  In  all 
mines  of  soft  coal,  therefore,  fire-damp  either 
is  in  process  of  formation,  or  is  confined, 
sometimes  in  enormous  quantities  and  under 
great  pressure,  awaiting  a  chance  to  escape. 
The  deeper  the  pit  the  greater  the  pressure 
under  which  the  gas  is  being  confined, — and 
also  the  greater  the  difficulties  of  ventilation, 
be  it  added,  in  case  of  its  escape  into  the 
hcadingi. 

The  material  within  which  the  veins  of 
cod  arc  found  is  often  impervious  to  gas, — 
the  latter  cannot  escape,  and  consequently 
may  remain  in  pockets  in  the  rock,  under 
grnt  pressure,  until  the  pick  of  the  miner  or 
his  power-drill  provides  an  avenue  of  escape. 
Then  the  mine  heading  may  be  suddenly 
flooded  with  an  immense  quantity  of  inflam- 
mable gas,  not  strictly  poisonous,  but  in- 
capable of  sustaining  respiration,  or  keeping  a 
lamp  alight.  Well  for  the  miner  if  in  dark- 
ness and  a  choking  atmosphere  he  can  grope 
his  way  back  through  long  galleries  and 
shafts  to  lig^t  and  air.    And  well  for  him, 


too,  if  his  own  or  his  comrade's  lamp,  or  the 
flash  of  a  blast,  has  not  caused  this  mixture 
of  inflammable  gas  and  air  to  explode.  For 
then  escape  is  difficult, — those  not  actually 
burned  by  the  flame,  or  crushed  under  rock 
dislodged  by  the  violence  of  the  explosion 
may  find,  as  they  choke  in  an  asphyxiating 
atmosphere,  that  fallen  rock  or  coal  has 
blocked  the  galleries  and  cut  off  retreat. 

INVENTION   OF  THE  SAFETY  LAMP. 

One  of  the  first  to  approach  in  a  scientific 
spirif  the  problem  of  affording  protection  to 
the  coal  miner  in  his  dangerous  work  was  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy.  He  showed  (in  1813) 
that  fire-damp  was  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  marsh  gas, — what  he  called  **  proto- 
carbide  of  hydrogen," — mixed  with  a  little 
nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  Recognizing 
the  principle  that  inflammable  gases  when 
mixed  with  air  will  not  take  fire  until  their 
temperature  has  been  raised  far  above  that 
of  even  the  deepest  mines,  he  devised  his 
famous  safety  lamp,  in  which  the  flame  of 
burning  oil  or  of  a  candle  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  a  cylinder  of  gauze  woven  from 
fine  copper  wire.  So  remarkable  is  the  con- 
ductivity for  heat  of  this  metal  that  the 
heated  gases  produced  by  the  flame  are 
rapidly  cooled  below  the  "  ignition  point " 
on  merely  coming  in  contact  with  the  gauze. 
Hence,  though  the  atmosphere  surrounding 
the  lamp  may  contain  fire-damp  and  air  in 
proportions  suitable  for  explosion,  the  neces- 
sary temperature  is  not  attained.  A  naked 
flame  would  under  such  conditions  produce 
havoc.  To  be  sure,  the  explosive  mixture 
would  pass  through  the  gauze  to  the  interior 
of  the  metallic  chimney  and  would  burn 
there;  but  this  flame,  playing  over  the  inner 
side  of  the  gau2^,  would  not  be  able  to  com- 
municate its  heat  in  sufficient  degree  to  the 
mixture  outside  to  cause  its  ignition.  The 
gauze  simply  scatters  the  heat  and  prevents  a 
dangerous  rise  of  temperature  at  any  one 
point.  To  the  miner,  however,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  flame  playing  over  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  lamp's  metallic  chimney  is  a 
danger  signal  and  warns  him  to  flee  for  his 
life. 

Before  the  days  of  friction  matches  an 
automatic  safety  lamp, — one  that  could  not 
be  taken  apart  without  at  the  same  time  ex- 
tinguishing the  flame, — reduced  the  danger 
of  fire-damp  explosions  to  small  proportions. 
The  miner  who  wished  to  smoke  his  pipe  con- 
trary to  rules  was  baffled.  But  the  introduc- 
tion of  matches  and,  later,  of  blasting  powdf^r 
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formed  in  the  explosion.  Formation  of  the 
poisonous  carbon  monoxide  usually  takes 
place  only  when  the  fine  coal  dust  plays  a 
part  in  the  explosion. 

HOW  EXPLOSIONS  ARE  CAUSED. 

One  of  the  difficulties  met  with  by  those 
who  endeavor  to  discover  the  exact  cause  of  a 
given  explosion,  in  order  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  it,  is  the  want  of  intelligent  testi- 
mony. Frequently  the  only  ones  who  could 
give  an  account  of  the  affair  are  dead ;  often, 
though  they  may  survive,  their  testimony  is 


for  use  in  loosening  the  coal  have  made  the 
difficulties  of  the  mine  superintendent  more 
serious.  In  practically  all  mines  in  which 
fire-damp  is  likely  to  appear,  blasting  powder 
is  now  prohibited.  Its  danger  lay  not  only  in 
its  capacity  to  ignite  an  explosive  mixture 
already  in  existence  in  the  mine,  but  by 
reason  of  the  sudden  shock,  in  opening  up 
many  pockets  and  crevices  in  the  strata  in 
which  gas  has  been  long  stored,  and  so  flood- 
ing the  headings  with  fire-damp. 

And  now  once  more  as  to  the  gas  itself. 
Fire-damp,  as  was  said  above,  consists  almost 
entirely  of  marsh  gas,  or,  as  the  chemist  calls   of  little  value,  because  of  their  effort  to  clear 


it,  "  methane."  Its  presence  is  hot  easy  to 
detect,  as  it  has  no  color,  odor  or  taste. 
Occasionally  small  quantities  of  sulphur  com- 
pounds are  produced  with  it,  and  their  strong 
odor  is,  of  course,  easily  noticed.     It  should 


themselves  of  all  blame  for  the  result.  So 
generally  is  the  explosion  due  to  some  one's 
ignorance  or  carelessness, — at  any  rate,  so 
far  as  the  more  serious  outcome  is  concerned, 
— that  it  is  comparatively  a  rare  thing  to  be 


be  noted  in  passing  that  vegetable  decay  is  able  to  place  the  responsibility  on  the  shoul- 
apt  to  take  place  in  almost  all  kinds  of  sur-  ders  that  should  carry  it.  The  "  innate  cuss- 
face  strata,  and  that  therefore  ore  mines,  sul-  edness  "  of  inanimate  things  is  charged  with 
phur  mines,  and  salt  mines  are  apt  to  contain  all  the  blame !  Accidents  are  due  to  the  com- 
small  quantities. of  fire-damp.  Marsh  gas  is  bination  of  two  things:  (i)  Accumulation 
not  poisonous  any  more  than  the  nitrogen  of  of  fire-damp,  and  (2)  its  ignition.  A  thor- 
the  air,  but,  like  the  latter,  is  entirely  in-  oughgoing,  scientific  system  of  ventilation  is 
capable  of  supporting  life.  Its  ignition  point  the  only  means  of  coping  with  the  first  of 
when  mixed  with  air  in  the  best  proportion  is  these  dangers ;  yet  even  this  is  at  times  ineflEec- 
about  650  degrees  C,  or  1,200  degrees  F.  tive,  for  the  opening  of  new  cuttings  will 
The  products  of  its  combustion  with  air  are  often  set  free  great  quantities  of  gas  very 
steam  and  carbonic  acid  gas;  these,  with  the  suddenly,  and  some  time  must  elapse  before 
residual  nitrogen  of  the  air,  form  the  "  choke-  the  danger  of  an  explosion  may  be  said  to 


damp,"  the  suffocating  atmosphere  through 
which  the  survivors  of  an  explosion  must 
work  their  way  back  to  fresh  air. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  mixtures  in  all 
proportions  of  air  and  fire-damp  will  explode. 
The  most  dangerous  proportion  is  one  of 
about  ten  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 


be  passed.  Old  cuttings,  long  since  aban- 
doned and  hence  neglected  in  the  general 
scheme  of  ventilation,  not  infrequently  be- 
come dangerous  through  the  slow  infiltration 
of  inflammable  gas. 

Given  the  presence  of  an  explosive  mix- 
ture of  fire-damp  and  air,  its  ignition  is  gen- 


by  volume.  Should  the  proportions  vary'^rally  due  to  the  use  of  naked  lights,  contrary 
greatly  from  this  one,  in  either  direction,  the  to  rule.  So  long  as  the  average  workman, 
mixture  may  light  only  with  difficulty,  or   whatever  his  trade,  is  not  blessed  with  what 


not  at  all.  The  question  of  explosion  is, 
however,  often  complicated  through  the 
presence  of  coal-dust  in  the  air  of  the  mines. 
Mixed  with  air,  this  is  very  explosive,  and, 
even  worse,  perhaps,  is  likely  to  produce  in 
its  combustion  quantities  of  carbon  monoxide, 
one  of  the  most  poisonous  of  gases. 

The  results  of  the  explosion  are  many. 


we  should  be  compelled  to  consider  in  our 
day  an  extraordinary  gift  of  intelligent  un- 
selfishness, so  long  must  we  look  for  at  least 
an  occasional  disaster  in  coal-mining  regions. 
Progress  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of 
appliances  for  conducting  the  work  of  rescue 
after  a  severe  explosion  has  wrought  its 
havoc.    The  rescue  party  are  provided  with 


A  flame  flashes  through  the  heading,  burning  helmets  and  air-tanks,  enabling  them  to  work 
as  it  goes.  The  shock  is  apt  to  dislocate  the  in  an  atmosphere  that  would  be  deadly  to 
mine  ceiling  or  piers,  causing  their  collapse  one  not  thus  equipped.  Tanks  of  oxygen  and 
and  so  blocking  the  avenues  of  escape;  in  other  restoratives  for  imprisoned  miners  are 
any  case,  it  is  certain  to  fill  the  atmosphere  also  carried ;  and  the  chance  of  rescue  is  now- 
with  dust.  The  sudden  expansion  is  fol-  adays  far  greater  than  in  times  past, — pro- 
lowed  by  an  almost  equally  sudden  oontrac-  vided  the  mine  inspectors  have  done  dietr 
tion,  due  to  the  condensation  of  the  steam  part. 
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TX7ITH  the  enormous  growth  of  modem 
^^  cities,  with  the  vast  demands  made 
by  manufacturing  plants  upon  water  supply, 
with  the  increased  use  of  water  by  the  indi- 
vidual in  these  later  days,  the  problem  of 
pure  water  has  become  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous with  which  the  modem  municipality  has 
to  deal.  Of  recent  years  effective  methods 
have  been  devised  with  the  aid  of  which 
water  already  contaminated  with  drainage 
can  be  purified  rapidly  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, without  excessive  cost.  The  best 
known  of  these  is  the  so-called  sand-filter 
process. 

Nature's  method  of  water-purification  is  a 
combination  of  the  mechanical  with  a  chemico- 
phjrsical  one, — the  latter  being  the  action  of  air 
(oxygen)  upon  organic  impurities  in  the  pres- 
ence of  sunlight.  The  rapid  removal  of  the 
products  of  contamination  from  the  water  of 
shallow  streams  flowing  through  open  valleys,  is 
an  instance  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  method. 
Concentrated  oxygen  and  concentrated  sunlight 
mixed  would  be  the  ideal  water-purifier.  **  Con- 
centrated sunlight "  is  a  somewhat  difficult  thing 
to  collect  and  handle,  but  "  concentrated  oxygen  " 
can  be  obtained  without  great  trouble, — in  the 
form  of  ozone.  And  that  brings  us  to  our  pres- 
ent subject. 

Ozone  is  a  form  of  oxygen, — so  to  speak, 
— ^produced  by  the  action  of  certain  agencies 
from  the  ordinary  gas. 

If,  for  example,  air  passes  through  a  vessel  in 
which  there  is  taking  place  an  electric  discharge 
of  the  kind^  called  silent,"  a  greater  or  lesser 
portion  of  its  oxygen  is  converted  into  ozone. 
The  product  is  still  gaseous,  has  a  peculiar 
odor,  and,  under  various  influences,  tends  to  re- 
turn to  its  original  condition  of  oxygen.  Thus, 
a  comparatively  slight  elevation  of  temperature 
results  in  the  complete  disintegration  of  ozone. 
During  th's  return-transformation  the  gas  shows 
extraord-nary  capacity  for  producing  the  com- 
bustion of  all  oxidizable  substances  with  which 
it  may  come  in  contact, — ^hence  it  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  "active  oxygen." 

Ozone  was  discovered  and  investigated  by 
Schonbein  in  1840.  An  explanation  of  its 
peculiar  relations  to  oxygen  was  afterward 
furnished  by  Becquerel  and  Fremy.  In 
1 89 1,  Ohlmuller,  Siemens  and  Halske  sug- 
gested its  use  *for  the  purpose  of  freeing 
water  from  organic  impurities;  but  their 
method  was  one  that  could  not  be  applied  to 
very  large  amounts  of  water, — at  any  rate, 
except  at  great  cost  The  result  was  satis- 
factory enough,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
purity  of  the  water  obtained:  examination 
showed  the  complete  destruction  of  all  bac- 
teria, whidi  yield  to  the  action  of  steam  at 


no**  C.  (or  230°  F.).  A  series  of  articles 
in  recent  numbers  of  Cosmos  describe  an 
ozonizing  apparatus  which  seems  to  be  effi- 
cient and  fairly  inexpensive. 

Devised  by  Marmier  and  Abraham,  afterwards 
improved  by  de  Prise,  it  is  in  use  at  Saint  Maur, 
France,  where,  for  purposes  of  experiment,  part 
of  the  water  supply  of  the  city  of  Paris  is  being 
treated  by  the  new  method.  The  capacity  of  the 
experimental  plant  is  150  cubic  meters  of  water 
per  hour.  The  purified  water  is  more  whole- 
some and  palatable  than  any  ordinary  water,  in 
spite  of  the  large  amount  of  organic  impurity 
found  in  the  river  Mame,  from  which  the  supply 
is  drawn.  In  order  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
ozone  needed,  the  water  is  first  carefully  filtered, 
and  a  large  amount  of  material  thus  removed 
which  the  ozone  would  of  course  r'*nder  innocu- 
ous, but  the  destruction  of  which  would  increase 
considerably  the  cost  of  the  process  if  ozone 
alone  were  employed. 

The  ozonizer  can,  perhaps,  best  be  de- 
scribed in  its  smaller  form. 

This  consists  of  a  horizontal  brass  trough  with 
double  walls,  a  half-cylinder  in  shape,  with  a 
fiat  glass  cover.  The  trough  is  connected  with 
the  earth,  so  that  the  current  flows  oflF  in  that 
direction  after  it  has  performed  its  work.  Be- 
tween the  double  walls  of  the  trough  cold  water 
circulates,  in  order  that  the  temperature  may 
not  rise  too  high.  The  air  to  be  ozonized  passes 
slowly  through  the  trough  and  then  on  to  the 
purifiers  where  it  is  churned  up  with  the  water 
to  be  treated.  Within  the  trough  and  at  right 
angles  with  its  axis  are  a  series  of  semicircular 
metal  plates  whose  curved  edges  are  serrated,  so 
that  each  of  them  looks  much  like  the  half  of  a 
circular  saw.  These  are  insulated  from  the 
trough,  being  fastened  to  the  glass  cover,  and 
to  them  the  high-potential  current  (one  of  40,000 
volts)  is  led  through  a  vertical  tube  fixed  in  the 
cover  and  filled  with  a  mixture  of  water  and 
glycerin,  which  serves  for  resistance.  The 
greatest  care  has  to  be  taken  in  adjusting  the 
sc-mi-circular  plates,  that  the  points  upon  their 
edges  shall  all  be  at  the  some  distance  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  trough:  the  "silent"  dis- 
charge must  be  uniform  and  smooth  everjrwhere, 
as  the  formation  of  an  arc  immediately  destroys 
any  ozone  present.  As  it  is,  so  much  heat  is 
produced  that,  in  addition  to  the  cooling  jacket, 
the  pipes  conveying  the  ozonized  air  to  the  puri- 
fiers contain  spiral  tubes  through  which  cold 
water  flows.  The  glass  cover  of  the  trough 
enables  the  attendant  to  see  that  the  dischar^ 
within  is  of  the  kind  desired,  and,  to  assist  m 
this  oversight,  the  apparatus  is  operated  in  a 
darkened  room. 

In  the  larger  type  of  ozonizer  the  trough 
is  replaced  by  a  vertical  jacketed  cylinder, 
and  the  semi-circular  plates  for  the  discharge 
within  by  a  series  of  parallel  circular  plates 
projecting  from  an  inner  cylinder,  insulated, 
of  course,  from  the  outer  one.    The  air  thus 
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passes  from  top  to  bottom,  or  vice  versa,  in 
its  course  through  this  ozonizer,  instead  of 
horizontally,  as  in  the  type  first  described. 
The  purifier  consists  of  a  tall,  cylindrical  ves- 
sel, so  constructed  internally  that  the  water 
and  ozonized  air  are  mixed  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  in  their  passage  through  it.  In  the 
later,  and  most  efficient,  type  there  are  a 
series  of  compartments,  one  above  another; 
the  water  enters  the  highest,  and  by  means 
of  syphons  slowly  makes  its  way  to  the 
lowest.  Meantime,  the  ozonized  air,  enter- 
ing at  the  bottom  and  passing  upward 
through  the  sieve-like  bottoms  of  the  com- 
partments, finally  passes  off  at  the  top.  By 
this  arrangement  the  water,  as  it  descends 


and  becomes  more  completely  free  from  im- 
purity, is  constantly  coming  in  contact  with 
more  highly  ozonized  air,  so  that  its  purifi- 
cation is  complete.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
air  from  which  the  ozone  has  been  more  or 
less  removed  is  constantly,  as  it  rises,  coming 
in  contact  with  water  containing  more  im- 
purity, so  that  little  if  any  ozone  passes  out 
of  the  purifier  to  waste. 

In  a  sample  of  the  Marne  water  treated 
by  this  process  it  was  found  that  equal 
volumes  contained,  before  filtration,  2,682 
bacteria;  after  filtration,  250;  after  ozoniza- 
tion,  3.  The  cost  of  the  process  is  about  2^2 
centimes, — say,  half  a  cent, — per  cubic  meter 
of  water,  or  three  cubic  yards  for  one  cent. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 


TN  the  address  delivered  by  Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, at  the  formal  opening  of  the  labora-. 
tories  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medi- 
cal Research,  in  New  York  City,  which 
appears  in  the  October  number  of  the  Educa- 
tional Review,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  in 
order  to  comprehend  fully  the  degree  and 
character  of  the  progress  of  modern  medicine 
there  is  required  a  kind  of  knowledge  and  a 
breadth  of  vision  not  possessed  by  the  average 
man,  who  is  concerned  mainly  with  the 
prompt  relief  of  his  own  ailments  or  those 
of  his  family.  The  average  man,  indeed, 
knows  little  of  the  triumphs  of  preventive 
medicine.  Such  facts  as  the  decline  in  the 
death  rate  by  one  half,  and  the  increase  in 
the  expectation  of  life  by  ten  or  twelve  years, 
during  the  last  century,  arc  of  little  concern 
to  him.  And  yet  it  is  true,  as  Dr.  Welch 
takes  some  pains  to  point  out,  that  the  most 
brilliant  advances  made  by  medical  science 
have  been  in  the  prevention  of  disease  rather 
than  in  its  treatment. 

Before  the  present  knowledge  of  the  causa- 
tion of  infectious  diseases  had  been  secured 
the  victory  of  vaccination  against  smallpox 
was  almost  the  only  achievement  that  pre- 
ventive medicine  had  to  show.  How  rapid 
has  been  the  progress  since  that  discovery  is 
graphically  set  forth  in  Dr.  Welch's  address. 

The  establishment  upon  a  firm  foundation  of 
the  germ  doctrine  of  infectious  diseases,  the 
discovery  of  the  parasitic  organisms  of  many  of 
these  diseases,  the  determination  by  experiment 
of  the  mode  of  spread  of  certain  others,  and  the 
experimental  studies  of  infection  and  immunity, 
have  transformed  the  face  of  modem  medicine. 


The  recognition,  the  forecasting,  the  compre- 
hension of  the  symptoms  and  lesions,  the  treat- 
ment of  a  large  number  of  infectious  diseases, 
have  all  been  illuminated  and  furthered,  but  the 
boon  of  supreme  import  to  the  human  race  has 
been  the  lesson  that  these  diseases  are  pre- 
ventable. 

Typhus  fever,  once  widespread,  and  of  all  dis- 
eases the  most  dependent  upon  filth  and  over- 
crowding, has  fled  to  obscure,  unsanitary  cor- 
ners of  the  world  before  the  face  of  modem 
sanitation. 

In  consequence  of  the  knowledge  gained  by 
Robert  Koch  and  his  co-workers.  Asiatic 
cholera,  to  the  modern  world  the  great  repre- 
sentative of  a  devastating  epidemic,  will  never 
again  pursue  its  periodical,  pandemic  journeys 
around  the  \yorld,  even  should  it  make  a  start. 

Of  bubonic  plague,  the  most  dreaded  of  all 
pestilences,  which  disappeared  mysteriously  from 
the  civilized  world  over  two  centuries  ago,  we 
know  the  germ  and  the  manner  of  propagation, 
and,  although  it  has  ravaged  India  for  the  last 
ten  years  with  appalling  severity,  it  can  be  and 
has  been  arrested  in  its  spread  when  suitable 
measures  of  prevention  are  promptly  applied. 

Typhoid  fever,  the  most  important  index  of 
the  general  sanitary  conditions  of  towns  and 
cities,  has'  been  made  practically  to  disappear 
from  a  number  of  cities  where  it  formerly  pre- 
vailed. That  this  disease  is  still  so  prevalent  in 
many  rural  and  urban  districts  of  this  country, 
is  due  to  a  disgraceful  neglect  of  well-known 
measures  of  sanitation. 

To  Major  Walter  Reed  and  his  colleagues  of 
the  Army  Commission,  this  country  and  our 
neighbors  to  the  South  owe  an  inestimable  debt 
of  gratitude  for  the  discovery  of  the  mode  of 
conveyance  of  yellow  fever  by  a  species  of  mos- 
quito. On  the  basis  of  this  knowledge,  the  dis- 
sease,  which  had  been  long  such  a  menace  to 
lives  and  commercial  interests  in  our  Southern 
States,  has  been  eradicated  from  Cuba,  and  can 
be  controlled  elsewhere. 

Another  army  surgeon.  Major  Ross,  acting 
upon  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Patrick  Manson,  had 
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previously  demonstrated  a  similar  mode  of  in- 
cubation and  transportation  of  the  parasite  of 
malaria,  discovered  by  Laveran,  and  it  is  now 
possible  to  attack  intelligently  and  in  many  lo- 
calities, as  has  already  been  proven,  with  good 
promise  of  success,  the  serious  problem  of  check- 
mg  or  even  eradicating  a  disease  which  renders 
many  parts  of  the  world  almost  uninhabitable 
by  the  Caucasian  race  and,  even  where  less  se- 
vere, hinders,  as  does  no  other  disease,  intellec- 
tual and  industrial  activities  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  is  gratifying  that  one  of  our  countrymen  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  In- 
stitute, Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  by  his  investiga- 
tions of  Texas  cattle  fever,  led  the  way  in  the 
discovery  of  the  propagation  of  this  class  of  dis- 
eases through  an  insect  host. 

The  deepest  impress  which  has  been  made 
upon  the  average  death  rate  of  cities  has  been 
in  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality  through  a 
better  understanding  of  its  causes.  The  Rocke- 
feller Institute,  by  the  investigations  which  it 
has  supported  of  the  question  of  clean  milk  and 
of  the  causes  of  the  summer  diarrheas  of  in- 
fants, has  already  made  important  contributions 
to  this  subject,  which  have  borne  good  fruit  in 
this  city  and  elsewhere. 

No  outcome  of  the  modem  science  of  bac- 
teriology has  made  a  more  profound  impression 
upon  the  medical  profession  and  the  public,  or 
comes  into  closer  relation  to  medical  practice, 
than  Behring's  discovery  of  the  treatment  of 
diphtheria  by  antitoxic  serum,  whereby  in  the 
last  twelve  years  the  mortality  from  this  disease 
has  been  reduced  to  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  for- 
mer rate. 

The  most  stupendous  task  to  which  the  medi- 
cal profession  has  ever  put  i^s  hands  is  the 
crusade  against  tuberculosis,  whose  preeminence 
as  the  leading  cause  of  death  in  all  communities 
is  already  threatened.  Sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  causation  and  mode  of  spread  of  this  dis- 
ease has  been  ^ined  within  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  to  bring  within  the  possible  bounds  of 
realization  the  hopes  of  even  the  most  enthu- 


siastic, but  it  will  require  a  long  time,  much 
patience,  and  a  combination  of  all  the  forces  of 
society,  medical,  legislative,  educational,  phi- 
lanthropic, sociological,  to  attain  this  goal. 

MANY     SCIENCES     COOPERATE    WITH     MEDI- 
CINE.    • 

Great  and  rapid  as  the  progress  has  been,  it 
is  small,  says  Dr.  Welch,  in  comparison  with 
what  remains  to  be  done,  especially  in  the 
field  of  infectious  diseases.  Even  with  pneu- 
monia and  other  acute  respiratory  affections 
and  epidemic  meningitis,  very  little  has  been 
achieved  by  way  of  prevention.  Of  the  cause 
of  cancer  and  other  malignant  tumors  nodi- 
ing  is  known,  although  many  workers  are 
engaged  in  the  study. 

In  closing  this  review  of  the  practical  re- 
sults of  scientific  discovery  in  medicine,  Dr. 
Welch  alludes  to  the  danger  of  receiving  a 
false  impression  of  the  way  in  which  such 
progress  has  been  secured  and  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  future.  The  advance,  he  says, 
has  been  by  many  and  devious  and  gradual 
steps,  leading  often,  it  might  appear,  in  quite 
different  directions.  The  army  contains  a 
multitude  of  recruits  drawn  from  its  various 
fields,  the  biologist,  the  chemist,  and  the 
physiologist  contributing  their  share  to  medi- 
cal triumphs  as  truly  as  the  pathologist,  the 
bacteriologist,  the  hygienist,  and  the  clinician. 
"  In  the  fullness  of  time  comes  the  great 
achievement;  the  leader  is  hailed,  but  he 
stands  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  multitude  of 
predecessors,  whose  contributions  to  the  re- 
sult are  often  lost  from  view." 


AMID  SNOW  AND  ICE  AT  THE  EQUATOR. 


CIR  HARRY  JOHNSTON  contributes  to 
the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  The 
ascent  of  Ruwenzori,  in  Central  Africa,  by 
the  Duke  of  the  Abnizzi,  leads  Sir  Harry  to 
tell  what  he  has  known  of  this  mountain.  He 
believes  that  it  is  the  principal  source  of  the 
old-world  legends  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  its  snowy  peaks  seen  above  the  clouds 
from  the  torrid  plains  below  seeming  some- 
thing quite  preternatural.  The  legends  of 
the  mountain  attained  their  greatest  consist- 
ency in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  but 
were  revived  when  Arab  travelers  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  reported 
the  existence  of  these  snow  peaks  of  equatori- 
al Africa  Then  learned  men  disproved 
their  cxiitrnoe. 


THE  MONARCH  OF  AFRICAN  MOUNTAINS. 

But,  at  the  very  same  time,  two  mission- 
aries of  the  English  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety, Krapf  and  Rebmann,  discovered  Kili- 
manjaro and  Kenia.  The  former  was  hailed 
by  the  American  poet.  Bayard  Taylor,  as 
the  monarch  of  African  mountains.  Baker's 
"  Blue  Mountains "  were  but  the  lower 
parts  of  Ruwenzori.  Stairs  and  Stanley 
guessed  the  snow  range  would  reach  about 
17,500  feet.  Then  came  Sir  Harry  John- 
ston. The  last  altitude  he  and  his  party  were 
able  to  take  with  precision  on  the  verge  of 
the  snowfields  was  14,023  feet.  He  calcu- 
lated Ruwenzori  was  about  20,000  feet,  and 
so  superior  to  Kilimanjaro,  which  has  «nce 
been  fixed  at  more  than  19,700  feet. 
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In  any  case  it  is  remarkable  that  such  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  snow  and  ice  should  exist 
actually  under  the  equator  at  relatively  low  alti- 
tudes. Evanescent  snow  may  be  seen  on  Ru- 
wenzori  at  12,000  feet,  while  the  present  writer 
has  walked  among  blocks  of  half-frozen  snow 
at  just  over  13,000  feet. 

Ruwenzori  itself  is  rather,  he  thinks,  due 
not  to  volcanic  action  so  much  as  to  a  wrin- 
kle in  the  earth's  surface.  He  says,  more- 
over : 

It  is  one  of  the  rainiest  regions  of  the  world ; 
the  upper  slopes  must  have  a  rainfall  of  nearly 
two  hundred  inches  per  annum.  Many  of  the 
foot-hills  round  the  base  are  partially  denuded 
of  forest,  as  the  result  of  long  continued  agri- 
cultural operations.  Above  6,000  feet  the  per- 
manently inhabited  zone  almost  comes  to  an 
end*  and  one  enters  a  magnificent  tropical  forest. 


GORGEOUS    COLORING. 

Sir  Harry  describes  the  wonderful  flora 
of  the  slopes  of  this  mysterious  mountain, 
and  then  says: 

Though  the  color  of  the  Alpine  zone  from 
9,500  to  13.000  feet  is  in  general  of  a  somewhat 
somber  character,  with  a  tendency  to  gray-green, 
yellow-gray  and  deep  brown,  there  is  a  certain 
gorgeous  richness  in  some  of  its  aspects  when 
examined  at  close  quarters.  For  instance,  the 
trunks  of  many  dead  trees  are  covered  with 
enormous  mantles  of  moss,  mantles  that  may  be 
two  feet  in  thickness.  These  mosses  range  in 
tint  from  yellow-green  to  red-purple,  being  often 
chestnut-brown,  orange,  and  crimson.  The  short 
turfy  grass  in  places  is  bright  emerald-green, 
and  is  dotted  with  "  lady  s  smocks."  with 
mauve  orchids,  large  daisies,  yellow  buttercups, 
blue  forget-me-nots,  and  other  flowers  of  more 
or  less  English  aspect. 


THE  COMMON  HOUSE  FLY  AS  THE  CARRIER  OF  DISEASE. 


T  N  a  well-written  contribution  to  the  Man- 
time  Medical  News  (Halifax,  Vol.  18, 
No.  8),  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jones,  honorary 
surgeon  to  the  Governor  General  of  Canada 
and  professor  of  public  health  in  Halifax 
Medical  College,  points  out  conclusively  that 
the  study  of  insects  as  the  carriers  of  diseases 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  the 
preventive  medicine  of  the  present  day,  and 
mentions  malaria  and  yellow  fever  as  the 
most  prominent  of  these  diseases. 
Regarding  the  latter  he  says : 

The  recent  outbreak  of  this  disease  in  New 
Orleans  has  demonstrated,  not  only  to  the  pro- 
fession, but  to  the  laity  that  yellow  fever  is  not 
to  be  so  dreaded,  and  that  epidemics,  so-called, 
can  be  controlled  and  stopped  with  the  death 
and  destruction  of  the  special  variety  of  mos- 
quito instrumental  in  its  spread.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  malaria,  and  also  to  another  disease, 
the  sleeping  disease  of  Uganda.  The  practical 
results  of  these  researches  have  shown  that  it 
does  not  do  to  sit  down  and  not  try  and  find  a 
c.'iuse  of  so-called  infectious-  diseases.  The  s:ain 
ill  the  yellow  fever  credit  account  has  been 
enormous.  Trade  and  commerce,  not  to  men- 
tion human  life,  have  been  preserved.  The  anti- 
quated ideas  as  to  quarantine  have  been,  or  will 
be.  done  away  with,  and  the  public  confidence  in 
medical  science  and  its  power  to  prevent  disease 
has  been  much  increased. 

Colonel  Jones  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  common  fly  multiplies  rapidly.  Its 
eggs,  numbering  about  120,  are  laid  in  any 
or^nic  material,  especially  if  it  is  putrid. 
The  larvx  are  hatched  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  fly  is  fully  matured  in  about  twelve 
days.  It  IS  hatched  in  filth  and  must  re- 
turn to  fildi  to  lay  its  eggs.    According  to 


the  author,  there  is  evidence  that  typhoid 
fever,  cholera,  plague  and  tuberculosis  have 
been  transmitted  by  flies. 

After  a  brief  reference  to  the  statistics  of 
the  Cuban  and  South  African  wars,  and  an 
allusion  to  the  Japanese,  as  overrated  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  Professor  Jones  cites 
an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in  Chicago,  in 
1902,  which  was  most  severe  in  one  ward. 
Flies  caught  in  that  part  of  the  city,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  infected  houses,  were  inocu- 
lated into  eighteen  tubes,  and  from  five  of 
these  tubes  the  typhoid  bacillus  was  isolated. 
Thus  it  was  evident  that  this  epidemic  was 
brought  about  by  the  dissemination  of  the 
infectious  material  by  flies. 

With  reference  to  cholera,  it  is  perhaps 
enough  to  say  that  Indian  medical  officers 
regard  flies  fed  on  cholera  discharges  as  one 
of  the  most  common  agencies  by  which  the 
spread  of  this  disease  is  brought  about.  It 
has  also  been  shown  that  the  fly  plays  a  part 
in  the  infection  of  plague  and  tuberculosis. 

In  concluding  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject the  author  says: 

If,  then,  it  is  known  that  the  fly  is  a  conveyor 
of  disease  in  these  cases,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  in  other  conditions  it  may  also  be 
the  cause?  The  fly  may  come  into  contact  with 
the  patient  in  such  diseases  as  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  smallpox  or  diphtheria,  and  as  three 
of  these  rapidly  become  septic  diseases,  is  there 
not  an  excellent  breeding  ground  for  the  fly  in 
the  discharges  of  the  patient,  more  particularly 
from  the  mouth,  which,  if  care  be  not  taken,  may 
be  allowed  ^o  remain  in  certain  parts  of  the 
room?  Or  perhaps  the  fly  may  coiic  into  con- 
tact with  infected  dust  in  some  locality  other 
than  the  immediate  neighborhood  ot  the  patiait 
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and  carry  the  contagion  to  a  suitable  cultivation 
soil  in  some  individual.  I  think  this  is  reason- 
able. 

Is  there  any  practical  outcome  of  all  these 
suppositions?  I  think  there  is.  Yellow  fever 
has  been  stamped  out  by  preventing  the  access 
of  mosquitoes  to  any  patient  by  a  careful  system 
of  screening,  as  well  as  by  the  destruction  of 
the  mosquito  and  its  breeding  places.     I  think 


the  same  thing  might  be  done  in  all  infectious 
diseases  in  the  summer  time;  the  careful  screen- 
ing of  patients  and  the  destruction  of  all  flies 
i:i  the  s!ck  room,  and  always  at  all  times  as  far 
as  practicable  the  destruction  of  their  breed- 
ing places.  It  enforces  the  great  fundamental 
principle  of  sanitary  science,  as  laid  down  from 
all  time,  which  is  simply  the  art  of  being 
clean. 


THE  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  PREMIER. 


T^HERE  is  an  almost  unanimous  verdict 
of  approval  upon  Premier  Stolypin,  of 
Russia,  in  the  writings  of  the  European  and 
American  newspaper  correspondents  who 
have  met  him  or  studied  his  career.  We  have 
already  quoted  from  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon's  opin- 
ion. The  "  Special  Commissioner  "  of  the 
National  Review,  writing  on  "  Russia  from 
Within,"  devotes  most  of  his  article  in  the 
last  issue  of  that  magazine  to  the  personality 
of  Mr.  Stolypin.  The  Russian  Premier,  de- 
clares this  writer,  enjoys  a  personal  reputa- 
tion of  which  any  public  man  in  Russia 
might  well  be  proud. 

With  him  word  and  thought  are  known  to 
stand  in  a  certain  fixed  relation  to  each  other, 
bo'h  emanating  from  motives  which  are  regard- 
ed by  his  friends  and  acquaintances  as  above 
suspicion.  He  is  a  sincere  lover  of  fair  play, 
escrews  base  actions,  and  is  withal  tolerant 
enough  to  take  men  as  he  finds  them,  and  to 
make  the  best  of  very  bad  bargains.  In  a  word, 
he  belongs  to  the  highest  type  of  gentleman  pro- 
duced by  Russian  civilization.  The  son  of  a 
chivalrous  general  and  of  a  clever  lady,  Stoly- 
pin was  brought  up  in  the  traditions  of  the  old 
school  of  the  Russian  nobility.  His  mother  was 
a  Gorchakov,  whose  widespread  reputation  for 
esprit  was  by  no  means  usurped.  A  princess 
not  only  in  the  social  but  also  in  the  intellectual 
sphere,  her  double  title  unhappily  died  with  her- 
self. If  intellect  were  hereditary  and  will-power 
were  identical  with  honesty,  the  present  Premier 
would  indeed  be  the  man  to  lead  his  people  to 
the  promised  land.  But  inscrutable  Nature  en- 
dowed him  with  other  estimable  gifts.  At 
school  he  was  distinguished  by  modesty  and  ap- 
plication among  his  fellows,  of  whom  many 
were  clever  and  most  lazy.  Mediocre  gifts,  good 
conduct  in  its  bureaucratic  sense,  and  a  happy 
easy-going  disposition  were  calculated  to  attract 
the  benevolent  attention  of  his  superiors,  and 
P.  A.  Stolypin  has  uniformly  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  protection  of  the  most  conserva- 
tive administrators  of  the  old  regime.  Thus  it 
was  by  appointment,  not  by  election,  that  he 
became  Marshal  of  the  Nobility  in  Kovno  and 
later,  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Grodno. 

To  the  Premier's  personal  friends  it  ap- 
pears a  good  omen  that  he  invariably  stood 
well  with  the  champions  of  autocracy. 

He  was  a  favorite  even  of  the  most  reaction- 


ary among  them  all.  They  promoted  him  over 
the  heads  of  his  seniors,  suspended  traditions 
and  usages  in  his  behalf,  and,  so  to  say.  pitch- 
forked him  into  high  places.  For  example, 
when  the  Province  of  Saratov  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed, disorders  were  of  daily  occurrence,  and 
the  redoubtable  Plehve  cast  around  him  for  an 
energetic  man  to  administer  it  his  choice  fell 
upon  M.  Stolypin,  who,  though  lacking  the  bu- 
reaucratic qualifications  for  the  post,  was  none 
the  less  appointed. 

WHAT     MAY     BE     EXPECTED     OF     STOLYPIN. 

As  to  the  present  policy  of  Premier  Stoly- 
pin, the  National  Review  correspondent  has 
some  doubts.    He  says : 

But  precisely  because  of  his  admirable  per- 
sonal qualities,  his  influence  upon  the  Crown 
and  the  nation  appears  to  unbiased  Russians  to 
be  fraught  with  disaster  to  both.  To  the  Crown 
because  he  may  all  the  more  easily  persuade  the 
monarch  to  fritter  away  in  petty  palliatives  the 
precious  respite  bestowed  by  fate,  which  mi^ht 
well  be  used  to  reconcile  people  and  sovereign 
and  bring  together  a  practical  Duma.  And  on 
the  nation  his  political  influence  appears  not  less 
baleful,  because  with  all  his  sterling  qualities 
M.  Stolypin  is  sadly  deficient  in  the  stern  moral 
fibre  which  distinguishes  a  genuine  people's  pa- 
triot from  an  easy-going  courtier  who  sees 
everything,  including  his  own  amiable  weakness, 
through  the  roseate  medium  of  optimism.  His 
adjoint,  M.  Kryshanoyski  recently  laid  before 
M.  Stolypin  a  plan  for  the  revival  of  the  Czar's 
popularity  by  means  of  a  great  money  sacrifice 
to  be  made  by  the  Imperial  family.  The  peas- 
ants, he  said,  want  land,  and  we  want  the  peas- 
ants* confidence  and  cooperation.  Let  the  Czar 
distribute  to  those  peasants  who  really  need 
more  land  certain  portions  of  the  appanages 
whence  the  Imperial  family  draws  the  funds 
requisite  for  the  support  of  its  members.  These 
appanages  bring  in  two  millions  a  year. 

Mr.  Stolypin  adopted  the  proposal  as  his 
own.  The  Czar  rejected  it,  but  Mr.  Stoly- 
pin did  not  resign.  The  scheme  was  a  mad 
one: 

It  would  have  put  the  Imperial  house  in  the 
power  of  the  coming  Duma  and  aroused  the 
passions  of  the  peasantry  against  the  landown- 
ers. It  was  just  the  final  touch  which  would 
have  sufficed  to  send  the  revolutionary  scale 
downwards  and  to  break  the  monarchy. 
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PARLIAMENT  VS.   CABINET  IN  ENGLAND. 


npHE  loss  of  influence  of  the  English  Par- 
liament since  the  last  half  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign,  and  the  increasing,  almost 
exclusive,  power  of  the  Cabinet,  are  dis- 
cussed in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  article  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Deutsche  Alonatsschrift, 
About  fifty  years  ago,  the  writer  of  the 
article  reminds  us,  Lothar  Bucher  published 
a  controversial  treatise  in  which,  even  then, 
he  recognized  the  fact  that  certain  political 
changes  were  taking  place  in  England,  and 
that  constitutional  practice  and  theory  no 
longer  harmonized.  Since  his  writing  those 
tendencies  have  developed  still  further.  Says 
the  Deutsche  Revue  writer: 

The  most  striking  innovation  is  the  loss  of 
power  which,  in  the  land  of  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment. Parliament  itself  has  suffered.  Glad- 
stone believed  in  the  supremacy  of  Parliament. 
It  was,  he  often  emphatically  declared,  **  a  cardi- 
nal axiom "  of  modern  English  polity.  That 
was  the  constitutional  theory  of  the  first  half 
of  Victoria's  rule.  Liberal  politicians  wel- 
comed the  new  development,  while,  on  the  con- 
servative side,  they  spoke  of  the  weak  and 
pliant  executive  power  of  England  that  yields, 
and  must  yield,  to  the  slightest  wish  of  the 
Commons.  Compare  this  with  a  member's  ut- 
terance two  years  ago,  in  which  he  declared  that 
England  was  no  longer  a  parliamentary  govern- 
ment but  one  ruled  by  the  Cabinet,  and.  fur- 
thermore, it  was  claimed  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter.—  a  government,  therefore,  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  autocracies  into  which  the 
ancient  democracies  degenerated.  Lord  Salis- 
bury, in  a  more  critical  pronouncement  in  1894, 
remarked  that  a  mighty  change  had  within  his 
own  experience  taken  place  in  the  Commons. 
The  point  had  been  reached  when  a  debate  in 
the  lower  house  concerning  a  practical  or  use- 
ful object  was  rapidly  becominjf  an  impossibil- 
ity. His  younger  son.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  went 
so  far  as  to  vent  his  satisfaction  in  Parliament, 
in  1901,  at  the  altered  conditions;  he  acknowl- 
edged the  truth  of  the  accusation  that  power 
was  being  transferred  from  Parliament  to  the 
Cabinet,  but  if.  outside  of  the  Commons,  there 
were  no  complaints  of  the  curtailment  of  the 
member's  rights,  it  was  because  the  people  had 
little  objection  to  seeing  a  better  institution,  the 
Cabinet,  assume  the  rights  of  a  worse  one.  Such 
language  would  have  been  inconceivable  under 
Disraeli  or  Gladstone.  But  it  was  consonant 
with  the  facts.  Parliament  no  longer  ruled  the 
executive  branch,  but  was  ruled  by  it.  Theoret- 
ically, the  Cabinet  is  accountable  to  Parlia- 
ment for  everything  it  docs  or  leaves  undone; 
actually,  ministerial  administration  withdraws 
from  its  control.  With  their  mastery  of  detail, 
the  ministers  are  at  an  advantage  over  their 
critics  of  the  Commons.  The  Cabinet  initiates 
legislation.  This  befits  the  |>arliamentanr  or- 
ganization ;  the  Prime  Minister  is  the  leader  of 
the  house  to  which  he  bdoDgi,  while  in  the 
other  chamber  another  nramnent  larmbpr  of 
the  Cabinet  awHimra  f** 


sentative  may.  to  be  sure,  introduce  a  bill,  but 
not  since  eighty  years  has  any  law  of  impor- 
tance passed  in  that  way.  If  the  ministry  sub- 
mits a  measure,  it  becomes  at  once  a  party 
question ;  since  the  opposition  attacks  it,  the 
adherents  of  the  government  are  bound,  as  a 
matter  of  party  discipline  and  loyalty,  to  sup- 
port it.  The  Cabinet,  it  is  true,  often  modifies 
or  even  withdraws  a  bill  which  is  criticized, 
particularly  by  ics  own  side,  but  the  press  in 
such  cases  counts  for  at  least  as  much  as  Par- 
liament. 

THE     MINISTRY     SUPREME     IN      PRACTICAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

Only  in  a  momentous  conflict  does  a  sec- 
tion of  the  party  rebel  against  their  official 
leader, —  identical  with  the  Cabinet, —  and 
that  because  it  may  result  in  the  downfall  not 
alone  of  the  Cabinet  but  of  their  party,"  the 
dissolution  of  the  house,  new  elections,  and 
consequently  an  expenditure  for  the  individ- 
ual member  of  thousands  of  dollars.  And 
even  this  revolt  is  consequent  only  upon  dis- 
sension in  the  Cabinet. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Parliament, —  or 
rather  the  ministerial  majority,— exerts  no 
power  in  legislation  over  the  government  As 
for  the  opposing  minority,  means  are  found  to 
dispose  of  it.  The  new  rules,  virtually  Mr. 
Balfour's,  provide  not  only  very  effective  meas- 
ures against  obstruction,  but  the  loquacity  of 
the  members  can  be  automatically  checked  by 
the  same  closure. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  the  control  of 
the  finances,  continues  the  article  from  which 
we  have  quoted.  In  theor>'.  Parliament  may 
refuse  to  grant  supplies.  But  this  never  hap- 
pens; the  estimates  are  always  accepted  as 
they  are  presented.  The  case  is  similar  in 
all  the  other  departments  of  the  government. 
In  opposing  any  particular  branch,  the  press 
is  often  more  eflFective  than  Parliament.  As 
a  rule,  the  opposition,  being  a  minorit>%  is 
powerless,  and  the  government  pdrty  votes 
for  the  ministers.  The  theor>',  therefore,  of 
ministerial  responsibility  is  not  much  more 
than  a  theory.  The  only  way  to  call  the 
ministers  to  account  is  to  vote  them  down, 
but  the  opposition  cannot  and  the  party  of 
the  majority  does  not  want  to  do  this. 

PROMISES  OF  THE  LIBERALS. 

The  English  Liberals  attribute  the  noto- 
rious decline  of  Parliament  to  the  con- 
servative regime.  Now  that  the  Liberals, 
after  a  long  interval,  are  again  at  the  helm, 
much  is  heard  of  the  revival  of  Parliament. 

Beyond  doubt  the  new  house  differs  greatly 
ht  jfTtrwial   character  from  its  late  predeccs- 
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sors,  and,  assuredly,  the  development  of  insti- 
tutions depends  very  essentially  upon  "  personal 
moments.  The  average  member  of  the  late 
conservative  majorities  was  little  interested  po- 
litically, feared  overexertion,  and  was  extreme- 
ly negligent  of  his  duties.  As  a  result  the  work 
of  Parliament  was  congested  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  and  discussion  of  important  measures 
choked  by  application  of  the  closure.  In  con- 
trast to  this,  the  new  Parliament,  with  its 
Liberal  majority,  is  a  veritable  model  of  earnest- 
ness, zeal,  and  industry.    The  new  members  are 


more  self-reliant,  intellectual,  and  less  disci- 
plined. The  majority  is  divided  into  different 
groups;  for  the  present  at  least  there  is  a 
marked  lack  of  cohesion.  The  self-confidence 
of  Parliament  has  increased ;  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter has,  in  several  legislative  proceedings,  subor- 
dinated the  Cabinet's  point  of  view  to  that  of  the 
Commons,  evidencing  thereby  that  he  believes, 
with  Gladstone,  in  the  supremacy  of  the  house. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  restoration 
of  parliamentary  power  is  permanently  attain- 
able in   England. 


A  NEW  WAY   TO  PRETORIA. 


T^HE  distance  to  South  Africa  is  grow- 
ing shorter  year  by  year.  In  the 
World's  Work  and  Play  (London)  Mr. 
Ambrose  Talbot  describes  a  new  railway 
rib  that  IS  being  fitted  into  the  back- 
bone of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  line.  It  be- 
gins at  Lobito  Bay  in  Portuguese  South- 
west Africa,  It  runs  through  Benguella, 
and  it  will  extend  in  almost  a  direct  line 
across  Africa  to  Katanga,  a  point  south  of 
Lake  Tanganyika,  where  it  joins  the  Cape 
to  Cairo  Railway,  950  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  first  section  of  this  Benguella  railway  is 
now  open  for  traffic.  Lobito  Bay  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbors  in  the 
world.  It  IS  a  land-locked  bay,  about  three 
miles  wide  and  five  long.  The  natural  break- 
water of  sand  is  so  steep  on  the  inner  side 
as  to  admit  of  the  ocean  liners  coming  within 
a  few  feet  and  landing  passengers  direct. 

The  great  engineering  feat  has  been  the 
mounting  of  the  great-  African  divide  or 
plateau  5,cxx)  feet  above  the  sea.  As  the 
gradient  was  found  to  be  one  in  forty  for 
several  miles,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the 


rack  railway  used  in  the  Swiss  mountains. 
Up  the  gorge  the  railway  forced  its  way,  the 
work  being  carried  on  night  and  day.  Sev- 
eral millions  of  tons  of  rock  were  blasted 
away,  and  the  railway  has  now  reached  the 
plateau.  The  route  continues  practically 
throughout  the  rest  of  its  length  at  this  ele- 
vation of  5,0(X)  feet.  It  will  connect  Bihe, 
which  is  an  important  trading  center,  espe- 
cially in  rubber.  The  first  150  miles  were 
completed  in  two  years  instead  of  the  three 
years  allowed.  The  rest  of  the  line  will 
be  completed  in  two  or  three  years.  The  line 
will  bring  the  rich  mineral  deposits  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  within  1,000  miles  of  the  sea- 
coast,  about  one-half  of  the  distance  via  Cape 
Town.  The  copper  ore  already  exposed  is 
stated  to  be  over  100  millions  sterling  in 
value.  When  connected  with  the  Cape  c 
Cairo  Railway,  Pretoria  will  be  3,000  miles 
nearer  Europe  than  at  present.  Liners  from 
Britain  to  the  Cape  will  be  able  to  call  at 
Lobito,  which  is  still  a  week's  sail  from  Cape 
Town,  and  discharge  and  embark  passengers 
and  freight. 


8EN0UCLLA    lUILWAY 


skiiCh  fiah  op  past  of  pkovince  op  angola,  showing  the  new  railway  as  far  as  bih£. 
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ians  which  repudiates  entirely  any  idea  of  equal- 
ity between  the  races.  He  claims  that  the  situ- 
ation is  more  acute  and  distressing  now  than 
ever  before,  and  characterizes  the  forty  years 
of  equal  exercise  of  the  ballot  as  a  '*  disastrous 
experiment."  Senator  Tillman's  most  exag- 
gerated utterances  against  the  negro  are  de- 
noted courageous  and  righteous,  and  the  feeling 
of  the  North  is  condemned  as  purely  senti- 
mental and  impractical,  as  well  as  hypocritical. 
*'  In  the  North  no  one  is  interested  directly  and 
practically  in  the  question,  no  one  is  touched 
economically  by  it;  and  it  is  spoken  of,  publicly 
and  privately,  as  we  speak  carelessly  of  Ar- 
menia, when  the  Turks  burn  a  whole  village 
and  massacre  a  population  of  unarmed  Chris- 
tians." The  plea  of  the  Southerners  that  they 
alone  can  kno.w  the  situation,  that  the  .  North 
can  form  no  intelligent  view  of  it  because  it 
does  not  concern  them  personally  is  wholly 
conceded  by  the  Italian  author.  President 
Roosevelt's  attitude  towards  the  negro  is  de- 
nounced as  a  pose  assumed  openly  for  political 
purposes  only.  "A  vulgar  political  maneuver 
executed  in  view  of  presidential  electioris." 
Equality  of  races  before  the  law  this  Italian 
writer  concedes,  but  "  no  hand  in  the  direction 
of  the  state  to  the  negro." 

An  English  Mechanic  in  America. — Under 
this  title  (writing  in  the  World's  Work  and 
Play)  Mr.  James  Blount  describes  his  experi- 
ences in  English  and  American  workshops. 
American  methods  and  atmosphere  impress 
him  as  greatly  superior.  Yet  he  believes  that 
the  British  workman  as  a  mechanic  is  undoubt- 
edly a  superior  all-around  man  to  his  American 
cousin.  He  recognizes  the  educational  advan- 
tages of  America  over  all  other  nations.  He 
notes  that  '*  the  American  looks  ahead  all  the 
time — the  Englishman  is  perfectly  content  and 
satisfied  with  present  level."  He  laments  the 
intemperance  and  love  of  gambling  prevalent 
in  England,  more  so  than  in  America.  In 
America,  too,  every  man,  whether  son  of  a  rail- 
way director  or  son  of  a  laborer,  begins  at  the 
bottom  and  works  upward.  He  sums  up  by 
saying  that  as  long  as  the  present  social  con- 
ditions in  England  make  it  impossible  for  the 
workingman  to  raise  himself  to  a  higher  level 
socially,  so  long  will  England  be  handicapped 
in  competition  with  America. 

Professor  SIceat  on  Spelling  Reform. — In 

the  National  RevieWy  this  eminent  etymologist 
writes  on  modem  English  spelling,  and  with  a 
douche  of  fact  quenches  the  ill-formed  condem- 
nation of  projects  of  spelling  reform.  He  says: 
"  Our  spelling  was  reasonably  phonetic  (upon 
Latin  models)  from  about  700  to  1200.  and  still 
phonetic  (but  upon  French  models)  from  1200 
to  1500.  It  remained  the  same,  but  with  much 
interference  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  till  1600  and  later.  After  that,  it 
ceased  to  have  vitality  and  became  a  mere  in- 
strument for  the  use  of  printers."  Spelling  re- 
form is,  he  says,  quite  an  old  thing. 

What  Is  Wrong  with  Oxford?— Mr.  A.  E. 

Zimmerman,  a  junior  member  of  the  classical 
staff,  discusses  (in  the  Independent  Reviezv)  the 
difficulties  of  Oxford  in  the  new  century.  He 
believes  that  Oxford  is  marked  out  to  be  the 


intellectual  capital  of  England,  to  be  the  home 
of  ideas  in  every  department  of  spiritual  activ- 
ity. To  carry  out  this  destiny  only  those  should 
be  admitted  who  have  capacity  to  absorb  ideas. 
But,  alas !  *'  Oxford  notoriously  contains  hun- 
dreds of  men  who  are  and  will  remain  totally 
devoid  of  ideas."  They  are  only  there  because 
they  can  afford  to  come.  The  expense  of  living 
at  Oxford  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem. 
If  it  were  lowered  from  a  minimum  of  £90  to 
£60,  most  of  the  present  difficulties  would  dis- 
appear. The  other  difficulties  are  the  compe- 
tition of  the  younger  universities,  the  widening 
breach  between  Oxford  and  the  professions,  the 
deadness  of  classical  study,  and  the  pressure  of 
examinations.  Of  the  latter  he  says:  "The 
system  was  not  devised,  and  is  not  maintained 
for  genuine  students  at  all.  It  is  maintained 
for  the  sake  of  forcing  unwilling  idlers  to 
work.  It  is  a  gigantic  engine  of  compulsion  to 
drive  the  free  Barbarians  of  England  to  the 
waters  of  knowledge.  There  is  only  one  way 
of  killing  the  present  examination  system.  Fill 
Oxford  with  real  students,  and  it  will  automat- 
ically disappear." 

Why  Physical  Culture  Fails.— Dr.  Alexan- 
der Bryce,  in  an  article  in  the  Grand  Magazine, 
begins  by  assuming — a  pure  assumption — that 
physical  culture  does  fail.  Here  are  some  of 
his  '*  evidences."  This  **  fad,"  he  declares,  has 
become  such  a  craze  that  over-exertion  is  now 
more  of  a  danger  than  under-exertion.  "  In 
Norway  tuberculosis  is  rife;  in  Sweden — the 
foremost  gymnastic  country  in  the  world — one- 
third  of  the  population  dies  before  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  of  the  males  who  are  left  one- 
quarter  are  rejected  for  military  service."  And 
Germany  and  England  show  enormous  num- 
bers of  young  men  unfit  Tor  military  service. 
Why,  then,  with  such  enthusiasm  for  physical 
culture,  is  there  so  much  physical  deterioration? 
First,  because^physical  exercises  often  lack  sys- 
tem, and  are  not  sufficiently  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual.  Dr.  Bryce  evidently 
favors  the  Ling  system.  Secondly,  wrong  sys- 
tems are  often  adopted :  and  there  are  many 
other  reasons,  among  which  is  too  great  an  en- 
thusiasm for  cold  baths.  It  is  not  an  imme- 
diate reaction  and  glow  that  test  the  healthful- 
ness  of  a  cold  bath,  but  the  feeling  of  glow 
all  through  the  day,  instead  of  depression  and 
cold  a  few  hours  afterward.  Dr.  Bryce  also 
comments  on  the  prevalent  tendency  to  adopt 
wrong  positions  in  standing,  sitting  and  walk- 
ing, which  helps  to  make  so  many  of  us  lop- 
sided. 

Can  China  Stop  the  Opium  Trade?— Coni- 

menting  on  the  recently  issued  imperial  Chi- 
nese edict  against  the  importation  of  opium, 
the  London  Spectator  remarks:  The  total  pro- 
hibition of  which  philanthropists  dream  is  sim- 
ply impossible.  The  human  race,  impatient  of 
its  sufferings,  seeks  to  alleviate  them,  in  Eu- 
rope by  the  use  of  a  stimulant,  and  in  Asia  by 
that  of  a  sedative,  both  of  them  temporarily 
diminishing,  or  in  the  second  case  extinguish- 
ing, painful  self-consciousness.  The  total  pro- 
hibition of  opium  would  therefore  be  as  dan- 
gerous in  China  as  the  total  prohibition  of  al- 
cohol would  be  in  Europe,  and  besides  dimin- 
ishing the  revenue,   would,   by  increasing  the 
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power  of  the  local  officials,  increase  the  corrup- 
tion which  is  already  the  despair  of  the  finan- 
ciers of  Peking.  We  venture  to  predict,  there- 
fore, that  the  Commission  appointed  to  inquire 
will  in  the  end  recommend  that,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Government  of  India,  which  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  granted,  the  tax  upon  the 
opium  fields  of  Chma  should  be  very  largely 
increased,  and  should  be  levied  with  a  severity 
which  will  render  evasion  very  nearly  impos- 
sible. This  would  greatly  reduce  the  demand, 
as  similar  taxation  on  gin  would  reduce  the 
demand  for  that  spirit  in  Europe,  without  creat- 
ing the  profound  irritation  certain  to  follow 
compulsory  total  abstinence.  The  increased 
revenue — which  is  sure  to  be  large,  because  the 
Chinese  Government  when  it  can  plead  a  moral 
obligation  will  not  be  restrained  by  humani- 
tarian scruples  from  killing  illicit  dealers — will 
be  applied  to  maintain  the  new  army,  and  thus 
all  parties  will  alike  be  satisfied.  Those  who 
dislike  the  use  of  the  drug  will  find  that  the 
poor  are  moderating  their  dfoses,  which  is  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  benevolent  a  great 
gain,  the  real  objection  to  opium  being  the  con- 
sequences which  follow  its  use  in  excess. 

Japan   as   the   Schoolmaster   of   China. — 

Japanese  influence  is  no  doubt  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  progressive  movement  now  under 
way  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  The  most  con- 
spicuous assistance  which  Japan  has  rendered 
China  is  in  the  field  of  education.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  style  the  Mikado's  Empire  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  Celestials,  for  she  is  edu- 
cating at  home  thousands  of  Chinese  youths, 
while  she  has  sent  out  hundreds  of  competent 
teachers  to  the  Chinese  schools.  How  far  Japan 
is  succeeding  in  an  effort  to  reform  the  educa- 
tional system  in  China  is  discussed  in  the  arti- 
cle contributed  to  the  Taiyo  (Tokyo)  by  Prof. 
S.  Takata,  Dean  of  Waseda  College,  who  re- 
cently made  an  extensive  tour  in  China  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  investigating  into  the  exist- 
ing educational  condition  in  that  country.  "  I 
was  deeply  impressed,"  says  the  professor, 
V  with  the  enthusiasm  and  earnestness  with 
which  China  is  now  seeking  modem  knowl- 
edge. It  is  gratifying  that  the  education  of  the 
Chinese  after  modem  principle  is  undertaken 
by  the  Japanese.  In  all  the  important  educa- 
tional centers  in  China,  there  are  a  number  of 
Japanese  teachers,  ranging  from  five  to  fifty. 
Even  to  the  remote  districts  of  Yun-nan,  Sze- 
chuan  and  Kwei-chow,  many  a  Japanese  teacher 
has  been  invited  to  teach  at  the  provincial  in- 
stitutions. Heretofore  the  only  road  to  the  offi- 
cial positions  in  China  was  the  time-honored 
*  civil  service '  examination,  the  curriculums  of 
which  contain  nothing  of  modem  learning.  But 
now  that  this  antiquated  examination  system  is 
abolished  in  favor  of  the  graduates  from  the 
new  colleges  equipped  with  modem  knowledge, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  progressive  system  of  edu- 
cation will  be  the  more  encouraged  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  rank  and  file  in  China."  During 
his  sojoum  in  China,  Prof.  Takata  interviewed 
the  two  foremost  Viceroys,  Yuan  Shi-kai  and 
Chan  Chi-tung,  as  well  as  the  minister  of  edu- 
catson  and  many  other  personages.  These  dis- 
ttnguished  Chinese  officials  unanimously  ex- 
preiicd  the  apprehension  that  the  dissemina- 
tion of  modem  knowledge  may  bring  in  its 


trail  many  dangerous  ideas,  such  as  radical  lib- 
eralism and  social  democracy.  Th**se  person- 
ages heard  of  the  undesirable  tendency  of  the 
Chinese  students  in  Japan — how  they  threat- 
ened the  Tokio  Government  with  a  general 
"  strike,"  grossly  misunderstanding  the  spirit 
of  the  regulation  which  the  Japanese  Minister 
of  Education  promulgated  to  protect  their  very 
welfare;  how  they  became  enamoured  with  the 
theory  of  popular  sovereignty  and  freedom, 
having  gained  but  a  smattering  knowledge  of 
political  science.  It  is  but  natural  that  the 
Chinese  dignitaries  are  all  more  or  less  anxious 
of  the  possible  outcome  of  such  tendencies.  As 
a  remedy  for  this  unwholesome  condition  Prof. 
Takata  suggests  that  the  Chinese  students  be 
educated  more  thoroughly.  At  present  most 
of  them  attend  the  Japanese  schools  for  but  a 
brief  period,  and  bring  back  to  their  country 
only  very  superficial  knowledge.  The  result  is 
that  they  become  easily  fascinated  with  new 
ideas  and  theories  which  they  really  do  not 
understand  at  all,  frequently  advocating  such 
antiquated  radicalisms  as  were  repudiated  long 
since  by  advanced  scholars.  But  if  they  stay 
in  school  for  longer  terms,  and  receive  thor- 
oughgoing instructions,  they  cannot  help  be- 
coming more  considerate  and  thoughtful  in 
their  utterances. 

The  World's  Production  of  Cocoa.— Ac- 
cording to  a  writer  in  the  Journal  de  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  world's  production  of  cocoa  increased 
from  115,000  tons  in  1901  to  147,000  tons  in 
1904.  The  states  of  South  and  Central  America 
have  profited  most  by  the  increase.  Ecuador 
is  the  most  important  producer.  Brazil's  pro- 
duction is  also  very  important.  Trinidad,  Santo 
Domingo,  Venezuela  and  the  island  of  Grenada 
have  largely  increased  their  production.  The 
three  first-named  countries  together  produce 
half  of  the  world's  output  of  cocoa.  Other 
countries  produce  hardly  any,  and  they  are 
not  to  be  counted.  Among  these  last  are 
the  German  colonies  of  Cameroun,  Samoa,  and 
Togoland.  Togoland  produces  less  than  i  per 
cent,  of  the  total  growth.  In  1905  the  cocoa 
plantations  of  Cameroun  suffered  greatly  from 
extreme  humidity,  but  it  may  be  well  to  look 
upon  this  as  simply  a  passing  reverse.  It 
ought  to  be  so,  as  no  country  is  as  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  cocoa  as  Cameroun.  A  great 
deal  of  the  cocoa  of  western  Africa  and  of  the 
English  possessions  is  sent  to  Hamburg  and 
consumed  in  Germany.  Hamburg  is  one  of  the 
most  important  cocoa  markets.  It  is  rivaled 
very  successfully  by  Havre,  and  is  pretty  hard 
hit  by  New  York.  Germany  holds  the  second 
place  in  the  world's  cocoa  marketing,  consum- 
mg  more  than  27,000  tons;  only  one  country 
consumes  more — the  United  States.  France, 
England,  and  the  Netherlands  come  next,  but 
their  importations  are  much  less. 

«« England   Really   Seeking  Peace.*'— It  is 

useless  to  deny  it!  The  English  policy  has 
changed!  Great  Britain  no  longer  boasts  of 
her  splendid  isolation.  She  is  sure,  apparently, 
that  she  will  be  able  to  face  all  eventitalities, 
and  she  is  covering  her  ground  well.  Her  aUt- 
ance  with  Japan  and  her  friendship  with 
France  have  enabled  her  to  look  forward  to  the 
future  with  serenity.     Certainly  there   is  no 
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present  ground  ior  anxiety,  nothing  to  fear 
from  coalitions,  and  nothing  to  fear  from  Rus- 
sia, enfeebled  as  she  is  from  her  present  crisis. 
Since  the  conference  at  Algeciras,  Germany  is 
looked  upon  as  isolated,  and  there  is  no  cause 
for  timidity  in  that  quarter.  These  are  the 
dicta  contained  in  an  article  on  the  present  in- 
ternational political  situation,  in  the  Journal  de 
Bruxelles  (Brussels).  But,  while  the  interna- 
tional situation — from  the  English  point  of 
view — is  improved,  the  optimism  that  has  been 
exhibited  by  certain  British  ministers  since  last 
spring  seems  somewhat  exaggerated.  When 
nearly  all  the  influential  members  of  the  Lib- 
eral cabinet  gave  the  world  to  understand  that 
British  armament  was  to  be  limited  no  one  be- 
lieved it,  but  the  declaration  appears  to  have 
been  true.  Not  long  ago  (during  the  war)  Mr. 
Haldane,  chief  secretary  of  the  war  office,  con- 
ceived the  project  of  reducing  the  army  by 
20,000.  Sceptics  cried  out  that  such  a  move 
would  not  mean  anything,  because  Great  Britain 
has  never  depended  upon  her  army  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  three  kingdoms  and  the  colonies. 
They  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  no 
attempt  had  been  planned  for  the  reduction  of 
the  navy,  which  has  always  insured  British  su- 
premacy on  the  seas.  But  again  events  have 
given  criticism  the  lie,  says  this  writer.  The 
day  after  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  made 
his  famous  inaugural  speech  before  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Peace  Congress,  the  English  pro- 
fession of  peace  was  again  entered  in  action, 
and  that  time  the  blow  fell  on  the  navy.         ^ 

A  Pmssian  School  for  Policemen. — Many 
reasons  justify  a  peace  guardian  being  some- 
thing more  than  merely  strong  physically  and 
politically — he  should  also  be  a  man  capable  of 
thinking  and  with  the  materials  therefor.  In 
view  of  this  a  school  was  recently  established 
at  Cottbus,  Prussia,  which  only  admits  police- 
men, and  in  an  editorial  the  Berliner  Ta^blatt 
says :  "  In  a  short  time  no  policeman  will  be 
employed  in  Cottbus  unless  he  can  show  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  policeman's  academy.  This 
academy  prepares  the  public  guardian  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  the  length  of  the 
course  is  three  months  with  a  tuition  fee  of  $19, 
and  the  school  provides  quarters  and  food  for 
the  students  at  an  average  cost  of  $12.50 
monthly.  The  total  expense  of  the  course  is 
about  $75.  The  trustee  of  the  school  is  the 
magistrate  of  Cottbus,  and  Police  Inspector 
Butner  is  the  principal,  this  latter  official  hav- 
ing power  to  proceed  with  severity  against  any 
of  the  students  for  infraction  of  the  school 
rules.  The  school  also  has  on  its  faculty  a  phy- 
sician, veterinary,  food  chemist,  teacher  of  gen- 
eral subjects  and  a  policeman."  The  daily  in- 
struction lasts  from  7  to  12  a.  m.,  and  from 
4  to  8  p.  m.,  paper  and  writing  materials  are 
furnished  free  and  books  at  cost  price.  The 
course  embraces  "(i)  discussion  of  the  Prus- 
sian and  German  constitutions;  (2)  general 
government,  but  particularly  the  jurisdiction 
enjoyed  by  the  ministry  of  the  interior ;  (3)  the 
entire  question  of  police  powers ;  (4)  rights  and 
duties  of  the  policeman,  and  the  laws  in  refer- 
ence to  personal  freedom;  (5)  private  and  pub- 
lic police  service:  (6)  foreign  police  service; 
(7)  policing  of  the  poor,  beggars,  tramps,  ex- 
clusion laws,  public  morality  and  so  forth ;  (8) 


public  health  police  service,  precautions  against 
epidemics,  disinfection,  slaughter  house  and 
meat  inspection  laws,  regulation  of  use  and 
sale  of  poisons;  (9)  laws  controlling  (a)  man- 
ufacture of  and  trade  in  food  stuffs,  (b)  trade 
in  goods  packed  in  zinc  and  lead,  (c)  use  of 
coloring  matter  dangerous  to  health,  (d)  trade 
in  butter,  lard  and  substitutes  for  them;  (10) 
the  wine  laws;  (11)  ventilation,  sanitation  of 
living  quarters  and  water  supply;  (12)  veter- 
inary science,  laws  in  reference  to  animal  disr 
eases;  (13)  building  and  Are  regulations;  (14) 
lodging  house  and  excise  laws;  (15)  press 
laws;  (16)  political  laws;  (17)  regulation  of 
public  meetings;  (18)  legal  position  of  master 
and  servant;  (19)  field  and  forest  laws;  (20) 
hunting  and  fishing  laws;  (21)  public  ways; 
(22)  discussion  of  the  criminal  code;  (23) 
criminal  police  instruction,  measurements,  crim- 
inal photography,  foot-prints,  blood  stains  and 
so  forth ;  (24)  policing  of  trade  in  general ; 
(25)  various  sick,  accident  and  invalid  insur- 
ance laws;  (26)  first  help  in  accidents  and  so 
on." 

The  Healthiest  City  in  the  World.— Buenos 
Ayres,  says  a  writer  in  the  Illustration  (Paris), 
is  the  healthiest  city  in  the  world.  In  1904  the 
mortality  was  only  14.6  per  1,000.  The  same 
year  it  was  27.9  in  Madrid,  18.2  in  Vienna,  17.8 
in  Paris,  16.5  in  London,  and  15.5  in  Berlin.  The 
percentage  of  infant  mortality  proves  the  benefit 
of  the  system  of  public  hygiene  of  the  favored 
city.  The  mortality  of  infants  (up  to  the  age 
of  one  year)  is  never  greater  than  8.3.  In  Paris 
the  infant  mortality  rate  is  11.  It  is  20  in  Ber- 
lin, 18  in  Vienna,  and  40  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Horse-Raising  in  Russian  Asia.— The  empire 
of  Russia  is  rich  in  horses.  According  to  the 
statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  there  are  on  earth  60,455,000 
horses,  of  which  Russia  alone  has  33.000.000, 
averaging  twenty-five  horses  per  hundred  in- 
habitants. The  European  regions  where  they 
are  most  numerous  are  the  governments  of  Sa- 
mara, Orenburg,  and  Astrakhan.  In  Asia,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bulletin  du  Comiti  de  I'Asia 
Fran^aise  (Paris),  they  are  most  numerous  in 
the  Kirghese  steppes  and  the  Buriat  countries. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  horses  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  rural  population.  In  Asia,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  horses  are  pastured  on 
the  immense  steppes.  They  «re  sturdy  and  very 
brave,  small,  with  short  but  somewhat  heavy 
feet,  broad  breasts  and  broad  shoulders.  They 
are  the  pets  of  the  horsemen  and  fondly  loved. 
The  best  horses  are  the  Kirghese  and  Bachire 
rtces  crossed,  raised  near  the  Ural  Mountains. 
Among  the  Turkomans  of  Turkestan,  besides 
the  Kirghesan  horses,  the  Turkoman  and  Tekan 
races  are  common,  the  latter  being  blooded 
horses.  They  are  beautiful  and  very  graceful, 
light  and  fleet,  with  long  delicate  legs  and  deli- 
cate necks,  and  with  their  bodies  finely  formed. 
Their  movements  are  exceedingly  supple.  The 
height  and  the  blood  of  the  Turkoman  race  of 
horses  make  them  essentially  fit  for  improving  the 
Kirghesan  variety  which  is  related  to  them.  By 
crossing  the  Kirghesan  and  Turkoman  races  the 
Karabair  is  obtained,  considered,  in  Asia,  the 
war  horse  par  excellence.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, when  Tamerlane,  the  Tartar  conqueror,  re- 
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turned  from  subduing  Arabia  he  brought  from 
Arabia  five  hundred  pure-blooded  horses,  from 
which  sprang  the  Turkoman  breed.  From  the 
earliest  times  Central  Asia  has  been  renowned 
for  its  horses,  and  a  distant  relation  of  the  an- 
cient family  of  liquus  Prjei'ski  still  inhabits  the 
Eastern  frontier.  Horse-raising  is  extensively 
practised  by  the  nomads  of  Turkestan.  Koumys 
(horse  milk)  is  the  natives'  favorite  drink;  horse 
skin  is  used  for  leather,  the  hair  is  used,  and 
the  meat  of  old  horses  and  of  young  fillies  is 
eaten.  In  Transbaikalia  also  there  are  a  great 
many  horses.  The  horse- raising  industry  may 
be  less  important  in  Transbaikalia  than  in  the 
viist  territories  of  Occidental  Siberia,  but  it  is 
well  developed  for  agriculture.  In  that  part  of 
the  country  there  are  nearly  700,000  horses,  at 
least  one  horse  to  every  inhabitant.  Without 
exception,  the  horses  of  Russian  Asia  are  of  re- 
markable endurance.  A  Kirghesan  horse  can 
travel  from  100  to  130  kilometers  in  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  and  without  feeding. 

The  Antiseptic  Qualities  of  Permanga- 
nates. — Permanganate  of  potash  and  the  other 
permanganates  are  superior  to  all  other  anti- 
septics and  for  different  reasons.  One  reason  is 
that  they  are  in  harmless  quantities.  The  aque- 
ous solution  of  permanganate  is  (in  proportion) 
V&  to  1,000.  although  the  proportion  may  be 
greater.  Another  advantage  of  permanganate  is 
that  it  is  practically  odorless,  and,  says  the 
Rnme  Rose  (Paris),  no  matter  how  it  is  used, 
its  products  are  always  inoffensive.  Its  only 
drawback  is  that  when  reduced  it  brings  out  an 
oxide  of  manganese  of  a  sallow  brown,  leaving  a 
stain  very  difficult  to  remove.  Nothing  but  an 
acidulated  solution  of  salts  of  tin  will  take  out 
the  stain  of  permanganate  of  potassium.  The 
disinfecant  known  as  "Condys  Liquid''  is  a 
simple  solution  of  sodium.  **  Kiihne's  Liquid  "  is 
a  mixture  of  permanganate  of  soda  and  sulphate 
with  iron.  In  1H69  Preterre  discovered  that  a 
solution  of  i/ioo  of  permanganate  of  potash  to 
g^ioo  of  water  is  an  excellent  disinfectant  for 
the  breath.  Jager  is  of  the  opinion  that  i/ioo 
part  permanganate  to  99  of  water  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  all  patho(;enous  germs  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis,  while  Miguel 
lias  adopted  i/o  to  1.285  ^^  th<e  right  proportion. 
Ciarner  and  King,  who  are  just  now  studying 
niicroU's  and  disinfectants  and  the  properties  of 
l>ermanganatcs  as  applied  to  the  destruction  of 
germs  (more  especially  to  the  bacillus  typhosus), 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  permanganate 
holds  a  microbicidic  action  when  used  in  even 
lesser  pmportions  than  those  accepted  by  Miguel 
and  l>y  Jiiger. 

The  Hair  as  an  Indicator  of  Health.— Start- 
ing from  the  fact  that  maladies  exert  a  notable 
irJhienoe  on  the  physical  body, — especially  on 
the  growth  of  the  nails,  in  length  and  in  thick- 
ness.— a  Japanese  doctor  whose  name  is  not 
given  asks,  in  Llilustration  (Paris),  if  it  may 
not  be  possible  that  the  hair,  also,  is  affected  by 


sickness.  The  experiments  made  by  the  doctor 
show  that  any  general  sickness  diminishes  the 
diameter  of  the  hair.  The  medullary  layer  may 
br;  lacking,  even  the  hard  periphery  may  disap- 
pear. The  influence  of  sickness  on  the  hair  is 
always  more  marked  among  races  whose  hair  is 
thick  and  coarse.  By  this  means  it  is  easy  to 
tell  whether  the  patient  has  suffered  from  a 
recent  sickness.  After  a  general  malady  the 
hair  is  thinned  in  certain  parts  of  its  length,  and 
the  extent  of  the  place  so  thinned  gives  an  indi- 
cation of  the  severity  of  the  sickness.  In  cases 
of  identification  this  fact  may  be  of  use.  From 
a  biological  point  of  view,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  hair  seems  to  be  affected,  and  to 
act  like  the  nails. 

Importance  of  the  Banana  as  a   Food*— 

Some  years  ago  Sir  William  Crookes  lectured 
before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  in  praise  of  the  banana,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  sole  nutriment 
of  many  millions  of  men.  Certain  English  ships 
have  specially  constructed  departments  where 
the  temperature  is  kept  low  for  the  preservation 
of  bananas.  The  banana  of  the  tropics  belongs 
to  the  botanical  family,  says  an  article  in  the 
Annalcs  (Paris),  of  the  largest  of  all  fruit -bear- 
ing trees.  In  size,  the  trees  resemble  palm  trees. 
They  have  high,  cylindrical,  column-like  trunks, 
crowned  with  tufts  of  long  leaves  springing 
from  a  curved  spike-like  trunk.  Properly 
speaking,  there  is  no  stalk  or  trunk.  Botanic- 
ally,  it  is  hard  to  describe  such  a  tree.  The 
"banana  of  Paradise"  (called  Adam's  fig-tree) 
and  the  wise  man's  banana  are  also  tropical 
tiecs.  Very  few  Adam's  figs  are  exported,  and 
they  are  not  palatable  unless  they  are  cooked. 
The  Central  Americans  cook  them  in  their  skins 
iii  hot  ashes,  or  fry  them  as  they  would  fry 
potatoes.  The  fig-banana  is  eaten  raw,  and  it  is 
of  a  fine  and  delicate  tlavor.  Below  the  equator 
bananas  are  eaten  instead  of  cereals.  A  "re- 
cime"  of  bananas  contains  from  60  to  180 
bananas  and  weighs  from  60  to  80  pounds.  .\ 
recime  of  50  pounds,  costing  2^  cents  (approxi- 
mating the  figures  to  American  money)  at 
Pourte-a-Pitre,  comes  to  (approximately)  $1.97 
when  delivered  in  the  Central  Market  of  Paris. 
Paris  gets  her  bananas  from  London,  where  they 
are  delivered  from  the  Canaries  at  about  the 
same  price  ($1.96).  The  expense  resulting  from 
this  handling  brings  the  price  of  t>ananas  up  to 
about  $3.02  the  recime  (in  Paris).  No  plant 
known,  occupying  so  little  space,  produces  such 
an  amount  of  nu  ritive  substance.  When  most 
of  the  starchy  substance  of  a  ripe  banana  has 
been  reduced  to  sugar,  the  fruit  contains  about 
5  per  cent,  of  albuminous  matter,  i  per  cenL 
fat,  and  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  hydrocarbon- 
aceous  ma'ters.  So  much  sugar  is  mingled 
with  the  pulp  that  if  sugar  cane  were  ncc 
grown  in  the  same  countries  where  bananas 
grew,  the  banana  fruit  would  furnish  sugar 
with  as  great  profit  as  is  gained  from  beets  ia 
Europe. 
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HISTORY   AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr.  Frederick  Trevor  Hill's  "  Lincoln  the 
Lawyer"  (Century)  is  a  real  contribution  to 
history.  Before  his  election  to  the  Presidency 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  spent  twenty-four  years 
of  his  adult  life  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  Biit 
for  that  experience  and  the  associations  that  it 
brought,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  the 
Illinois  rail-splitter 
would  ever  have  be- 
come a  figure  of  na- 
tional prominence. 
And  yet  his  profes- 
sional career  has 
been  slighted  by 
most  of  his  biog- 
raphers and  we 
have  been  led  to  in- 
fer that  Lincoln 
was  not  much  more 
than  a  second-rate 
country  attorney. 
How  mistaken  was 
this  view  of  "the 
first  American"  is 
clearly    s  h  o  w  n   in 

Mr.  Hill's  admirable  record  of  Lincoln's  train- 
ing and  achievements  in  one  of  the  most  exact- 
ing of  professions.  To  read  this  book  is  to  be 
convinced  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  if  he  had 
never  occupied  the  White  House,  would  have 
fully  deserved  to  rank  among  the  great  lawyers 
of  his  generation.  Mr.  Hill's  researches  have 
brought  to  light  a  vast  amount  of  interestitig 
data  concerning  the  bench  and  bar  of  Illinois  in 
Lincoln's  time. 

The  two-volume  biography  of  Charles  God- 
frey Leland  ("Hans  Breitmann"),  by  his 
niece.  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  (Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  has  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  attractive  publications  of  the  pres- 
ent autumn  season.  \lr.  Leland's  youthful  ex- 
periences as  a  student  at  the  University  of  Heid- 
elberg and  elsewhere  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, together  with  his  later  observations  in 
Paris  during  the  revolution  of  1848,  his  return 
to  America,  and  successful  journalistic  career 
during  the  period  of  our  own  Civil  War,  com- 
pose the  substance  of  the  first  volume.  The 
second  volume  includes  an  account  of  his  so- 
journs in  England  and  in  Italy,  his  pursuit  of 
gypsy  lore,  and  the  many  pleasant  relationships 
that  he  enjoyed  with  literary  men  and  women 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  A  large  portion 
of  the  text  consists  of  letters  from  and  to  Mr. 
Leland,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  illustra- 
tion in  the  form  of  portraits,  facsimiles  of 
notes,  and  impromptu  sketches.  The  work  by 
which  this  versatile  writer  is  best  known  to 
Americans  is  his  famous  series  of  "Breitmann 
Ballads,"  written  in  the  period  of  his  appren- 
ticeship to  journalism  during  the  war  time. 

A  volume  of  autobiography  by  the  Danish 


essayist  Georg  Brandes  has  recently  appeared, 
under  the  title  of  **  Reminiscences  of  My  Child- 
hood and  Youth  "  (New  York:  Dufficld  &  Co.). 
It  is  somewhat  unusual  for  a  living  writer  to 
give  so  full  an  account  of  his  childhood  days. 
American  readers,  we  imagine,  will  find  these 
reminiscences  all  the  more  interesting  because 
they  deal  with  an  environment  that  would  have 
been  impossible  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hubert  Bruce  Fuller  has  written  a  schol- 
arly monograph  on  "  The  Purchase  of  Florida : 
Its  History  and  Diplomacy"  (Cleveland:  The 
Burrows  Brothers  Company).  Mr.  Fuller's 
trictures  on  the  conduct  of  General  Jackson 
;re  especially  severe  and  likely  to  surprise  and 
Uartle  those  readers  whose  acquaintance  with 
the  facts  has  been  acquired  only  through  sec- 
ondary sources. 

BOOKS  OP  TRAVEL   AND   DESCRIPTION. 

"  A  Wanderer  in  London  "  is  the  title  of  a 
new  descriptive  volume  by  E.  V.  Lucas  (Mac- 
millan).  The  title  very  aptly  describes  the  dis- 
cursive methods  of  this  book,  which  puzzle  the 
reader  by  unexpected  leaps  from  ancient  to 
modern  history,  showing  at  times  a  lofty  disre- 
gard of  chronological  detail.  For  all  that, 
many  of  the  descriptions  of  streets  and  build- 
ings* abound  in  interesting  allusions,  and  the 
book  will  doubtless  have  a  wider  vogue  than 

its  more  pre- 
tentious and 
ponderous  pred- 
ecessors  in 
the  same  field. 
The  Parisian 
side  of  London, 
if  such  a  side 
there  be,  is  de- 
scribed under 
the  title  "In 
London  Town," 
by  F.  Berkeley 
Smith,  the  au- 
thor of  "How 
Paris  Amuses 
Itself,"  "  Paris- 
ians Out  of 
Doors,"  etc. 
(Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  C  o  m  - 
pnny).  At  any 
rate.  Mr.  Smith 
a  s  siduously 
sought  out  such  bits  of  color  and  incident  as 
mi^ht  naturally  attract  a  Parisian  visitor  to  the 
British  metropolis.  As  he  states  in  his  fore- 
word, he  has  been  **  careful  to  omit  all  refer- 
ence to  the  Tower  and  all  directions  how  to  see 
the  cathedrals,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
Zoo,  and  the  Briti^^h  Museum,  between  break- 
fast and  luncheon."  Mr.  Smith  is  at  his  best 
in  bits  of  description  of  the  gayer  phases  of 
London  life,   particularly  the  music  halls  and 
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DIRT  IS  VARIOUS— always  out  of  place.  It  mars  lives 
and  homes  and  people.  *Tis  the  best  of  good  manners  to  be 
cleans    A  cake  of  Hand  Sapolio  is  half  a  social  introduction. 


CITY  SOIL  IS  SMUT,  smoke,  grime.  Country  soil  is  just 
clean  dirt;  wholesome,  but  not  pretty.  Both  yield  to  Hand 
Sapolio.  The  daintiest  soap  made.  Indispensable  to  every- 
one who  desires  the  real  beauty  of  perfect  cleanliness. 


THE  PORES  are  the  safety  valves  of  the  body.  If  they  be 
kept  in  perfect  order  by  constant  and  intelligent  bathing  a  very 
general  source  of  danger  from  disease  is  avoided.  Hand 
Sapolio  is  unequaled  as  a  gentle,  efficacious  pore-opener. 
Other  soaps  chemically  dissolve  the  dirt — Hand  Sapolio  re- 
moves it  Other  soaps  either  gloss  over  the  pores,  or  by  excess 
of  alkali  absorb  the  healthful  secretions  which  they  contain. 

Its  price  is  small,  its  use  a  fine  habit. 


Pianos  That  Pay 

The  piano  for  you  is  the  one  that  will  be  as  good  for  your  children's 
children  as  it  cs  for  you  now* 

Kranich  &  Back  piano  encasings — Grand  and  Upright — are  never  excelled 
for  elegant  design,  handsome  finish,  and  decorative  beauty. 

Kranicb&Bach  pianos— Grand  and  Uprigbt—are  honestly  made, 
durably  built,  and  embody  more  exclusive  features  of  scale,  string- 
ing, action,  and  tone  tban  any  otber  piano  made . 

The  strings  are  longer.  The  sounding  boards  are  larger.  The  actions 
are  more  delicately  balanced.  They  embrace  more  true  scientific  devices 
of  real  value  for  producing  artistic  effects.  They  stay  in  tune  better. 
They  last  longer* 

We  make  fn  out  own  factory  every  part  of  our  pianos^and  one  quality 
only.  For  we  do  not  attempt  to  compete  with  that  class  of  pianos  which  pre- 
tends to  represent  lull  p'tzao  value  at  half  price. 

Kranicb  ^  Bacb  pism€^  cUtid  and  Upright— are  the  fairest' 
priced  exclusively  higb-grHtAs  pianos.  They  are  the  most  truly 
economical  of  all  pianos. 

WriU  for  our  catalogue  and  the  name  of  a  dealer  near  you. 

KranicK  ®.  Bach  '»^^4^%l^^^ 
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Make  up  your 
Christmas  list 
now  and  see  how 
many  would  like  a 
genuine  Waterman's^ 
Ideal  Fountain  Pen,  and 
relieve  your  mind  of  just 
that  much. 
For  sale  by  all  dealers.  All 
reputable  ones  carry  the 
genuine -there  are  imitations, 


L.E. Waterman  Co., iw  Broadway .n.y. 
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R.oast  Turkey  with 
the  Juices  in 

Select  a  young,  plump  and  tender  bird. 

Dress,  wash,  season  as  usual,  and  spread,  inside  and 
outside,  with  softened  butter,  well  rubbed  in. 

Be  sure  to  moisten  the  dressing  thoroughly  with 
bouillon  made  with  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  and  boiling 
water.     Then  stuff,  truss  and  place  on  rack  in  dripping  pan. 

Baste  frequently  with 
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— made  into  a  rich  gravy.  This  not  only  preserves  the  natural 
juices,  but  adds  succulence  and  the  appetizing  flavor  of  Armour's 
Extract  of  Beef. 

To  make  Holiday  dinners  successful,  use  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef 
throughout — a  savory  stock,  sauce  and  seasoning  for  all  sorts  of  dishes. 

Only  one-fourth  as  much  is  required  as  of  other  meat  stocks. 

Left-over  portions  of  turkey  may  be  utilized  delightfully,  with 
Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  —  for  Stews,  French  Hash  on  Toast, 
Fricandeau,  Pat^,  Grilled  Bones,  and  in  Soup. 

Send  to  Annour  &  Company,  Chicago,  for  their  Cook  Book, 
^^ Culinary  Wrinkles V  It  contains  scores  of  useful  cooking 
hints,  and  recipes  for  delightfully  different  dishes. 
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THE    PROGRESS    OF    THE   WORLD. 


California  '^*^  .  *^l*"g  against  the  Japa- 
aniitk9      ncsc  in  San  Francisco  and  on  the 

Japanete,  p^^jfl^  Cozst  IS  not  new,  but  it 
is  more  intense  than  ever  before,  and  it  has 
become  a  subject  of  national  and  interna- 
tional concern.  It  is  always  a  concrete  act 
of  some  sort  that  finally  gives  practical  and 
immediate  importance  to  a  question  that 
may,  in  its  nature,  have  been  deep-seated  and 
of  long  standing.  This  Japanese  question  is 
merely  a  part  of  the  larger  one  that  was 
fought  over  for  many  years,  until  the  policy 
of  Chinese  exclusion  was  accepted  by  the 
country  as  a  whole  at  the  demand  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  When  the  Chinese  came  "in 
large  numbers  to  supply  the  demand  for 
common  labor  in  California,  there  was  no 
movement  of  Japanese  or  Koreans,  and  what 
was  in  its  nature  and  purpose  a  movement 
to  keep  Asiatic  labor  from  taking  a  large  and 
permanent  place  in  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  was  directed  spe- 
cifically against  the  only  Asiatics  in  sight, 
namely,  the  Chinese.  There  could  be  no  ex- 
pulsion of  Chinamen  already  here  under  au- 
thority of  treaties  and  laws,  but  barriers 
were  placed  against  the  admission  of  new- 
contingents  of  coolies.  The  privileged  Chi- 
nese laborers  come  and  go  on  their  certifi- 
cates, some  fraud  being  practised,  and  a  good 
many  unauthorized  comers  filtering  across 
the  Canadian  boundary  line.  But  upon  the 
whole,  the  Chinese  population  upon  the  Pa- 
cific slope  is  declining.  As  they  reach  old 
age  they  go  back  to  China  with  their  savings 
to  die  on  their  native  sqil.  Meanwhile,  the 
demand  for  labor  is  greater  than  ever,  and 
since  Chinese  coolies  are  prevented  from  re- 
sponding to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
the  labor  market  must  look  to  other  sources. 
Along  with  the  rapid  development  of  Japan 
in  other  regards,  there  has  been  a  great 
growth  of  population,  a  wonderful  increase 


in  shipping,  and  a  wholly  new  tendency  to 
swarm  across  seas  and  find  profitable  fields 
for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor. 


hn  the 

Labor 

Market. 


Thus  the  Japanese  have  been  go- 
ing in  immense  numbers  to 
Korea  and  Manchuria,  as  well 
as  to  various  islands  in  the  Pacific.  The 
labor  problem  that  confronted  the  sugar 
planters  of  Hawaii  began  to  find  its  solution 
some  years  ago  in  the  use  of  Japanese  sub- 
contractors, each  of  whom  took  charge  of 
the  cultivation  of  a  specified  acreage  of  land 
and  supplied  and  controlled  his  own  Japan- 
ese coolies.  The  system  worked  so  profitably 
and  well  that  it  has  gone  into  very  extensive 
use  in  our  island  territory.  The  Japanese 
are  rapidly  becoming  the  predominant  ele- 
ment in  the  population  of  Hawaii.  Most  of 
those  who  have  in  late  years  landed  at  San 
Francisco  have  not  come  directly  from  Japan 
but  have  arrived  on  steamers  from  Honolulu 
and  other  Hawaiian  ports.  In  the  past  five 
years  the  increase  in  Japanese  labor  in  Cali- 
fornia has  probably  amounted  to  a  total  of 
from  I2.000  to  15,000  men,  the  correspond- 
ing shrinkage  in  Chinese  labor  being  about 
half  that  amount.  For  a  number  of  years 
the  labor  unions  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
Pacific  Coast,  which  have  never  for  a  mo- 
ment relaxed  their  vigilant  and  bitter  oppo- 
sition to  the  Chinese,  have  held  the  same  at- 
titude of  hostility  toward  the  incoming  of 
Japanese  laborers. 


The 
Exclusion 
Movement. 


They  have  done  ever\'thing  in 
their  power  to  persuade  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  Chinese  ex- 
clusion act  by  extending  its  application  to 
immigrants  from  other  Asiatic  nations,  es- 
pecially from  Japan.  They  have  been  un- 
willing to  support  men  for  Congress  who 
would  not  agree  to  this  view,  and  they  have 
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been  able  to  write  the  immigration  planks 
of  the  State  platforms  of  both  parties.  Thus 
in  the  election  of  last  month  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike,  were  on  record  as  op- 
posing Japanese  immigration  and  demanding 
action  at  Washington  of  that  nature.  All 
this  is  well  enough  known  and  it  might  have 
gone  on  for  some  years  to  come  without  stir- 
ring up  internation- 
al feeling  and  creat- 
ing a  difficult  diplo- 
matic situation.  But 
although  a  sovereign 
State  under  our  sys- 
tem cannot  meet  in- 
tending immigrants 
at  the  wharves  in  its 
own  seaports  and 
prevent  their  land- 
ing, it  can  make 
them  very  unwel- 
come after  their  ad- 
mittance and  can,  if 
It  will,  do  things  to 
them  that  would  ap- 
pear to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  riglns  es- 
tablished for  them 
by  the  treaties  and 
laws  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

8an  Francisco  thing 

*^*^"'  that  has 
happened  in  San 
Francisco  has  been 
the  exclusion  of  Jap- 
anese children  from 
the  public  schools. 

This  has  been  done  under  authority'  of 
a  law  enacteil  some  five  years  ago  but 
not  enforced  until  very  recently  in  such  a 
way  as  to  attract  much  attention.  Of 
late,  the  anti-Japanese  feeling  has  been 
growing,  and  the  labor  unions  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  brought  pressure  upon  the  sch(M)l 
board,  with  the  result  that  Japanese  pupils 
have  been  turned  out  of  their  places  in 
the  schools.  While  statements  have  been 
somewhat  conflicting,  it  d<ies  not  appear  that 
San  Francisco  has  intended  to  refuse  school 
op|>ortunities,  but  merely  to  provide  for  the 
Japanese  in  a  separate  way.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  unfortunate  that  such  an  arrange- 


tend  schools  in  California  are  grown  men 
taking  advantage  of  the  quickest  and  best 
way  to  learn  the  English  language  for  prac- 
tical business  purposes.  The  nature  of  the 
Japanese  immigration  is  such  that  there  can- 
not be  as  yet  a  verj'  considerable  number  of 
young  children  seeking  places  in  the  schools 
attended  by  young  white  children  of  similar 
ages.  The  destruc- 
tion of  a  great  many 
schoolhouses  in  the 
San  Francisco  fire 
has  naturally  had  an 
important  bearing 
upon  school  meth- 
ods this  year. 


Th9 

LMffUl 

Qmstlofi. 


HON.  VICTOR  11.  METCALF.  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 
AND  LABOR. 
(W!i«>  liJis  miuU*  an  Inquiry  regardlnj?  the  Japanese 
111  Ciilironila.  aud  wbu  is  Hoon  tu  become  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.) 


of    discrimination    is 
Government    regards 


Una  e  r 
o  ,u  r 
treaty 
with  Japan  the  sub- 
jects of  that  govern- 
ment must  be  treat- 
ed in  this  country 
with  the  same  qki- 
sideration  that  is 
due  to  our  own  citi- 
zens. Their  c  x  - 
elusion  from  kHogIs 
on  the  sole  ground 
of  their  race,  while 
children  o  f  other 
alien  nationalities 
were  admitted  t  o 
the  schools,  would 
be  an  offensive  dis- 
crimination c  o  n  - 
trary  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  treaty. 
And  this  very  sort 
what  the  Japanese 
having    happened 


in  California.  In  October,  a  diplomatic 
protest  was  received  at  Washington  from 
the  Japanese  Government,  and  the  am- 
bassadors of  both  countries  made  reports 
to  their  respective  foreign  offices.  There 
were  involved  some  important  questions 
of  law  and  also  questions  of  fact  and  of 
sentiment.  President  Roosevelt  instructed 
Secretary  Metcalf,  l^imself  a  Californian,  to 
go  to  San  Francisco  and  inquire  into  the 
actual  situation,  conferring  with  the  school 
board  and  other  authorities.  Meanwhile 
the  United  States  District  Attorney  was  also 


iwrnt  c<uild  not  have  been  made  upon  a  plan  instructed  to  investigate,  and  opportunity 
that  would  have  defied  criticism.  It  is  said  was  taken  to  test  the  validity  of  the  Califor- 
llMit  nuist  of  the  Japanese  who  desire  to  at-    nia  law  by  an  action  in  the  United  States 
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MARQUIS    KIN-MOCHI    SAIONJI,   PREMIER  OK   JAPAN. 
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court.  According  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  our  treaties  with  foreign 
countries  are  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
with  which  State  laws  must  not  be  in  con- 
flict. And  under  that  clause  it  is  possible 
that  California  cannot  legally  shut  Japanese 
children  out  of  the  schools.  But  the  legal 
question  is  by  no  means  a  simple  or  one-sided 
one,  and  since  the  common  schools  belong 
purely  to  the  State,  it  would  have  to  be  a 
very  clear  case  that  would  justify  the  Fed- 
eral courts  in  undertaking  to  regulate  the  ac- 
tions of  local  school  boards. 


If  in  some  reasonable  and   fair 
way  instruction  should   be  pro- 
vided for  Japanese  and  Chinese 
in  separate  schoob,   there  would   seem  no 


RmJ 


proper  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of 
Japan.  If  American  children  were  present 
in  large  numbers  in  some  section  of  the  city 
of  Tokio,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  one 
would  complain  if  the  Japanese  authorities 
should  provide  a  separate  school  for  such 
children  of  foreigners,  rather  than  to  scatter 
them  among  the  Japanese  children  in  the 
regular  schools  of  the  city.  There  ought  not 
to  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  a  workable  so- 
lution for  this  school  question  in  California. 
The  important  thing  is  that  which  lies  back 
of  the  incident.  With  the  immense  growth 
of  trade  during  the  last  century  across  the 
Atlantic,  there  came  many  millions  of  people 
from  Europe  who  built  up  our  Eastern 
States  and  permeated  to  the  interior  of  the 
country.    There  has  now  set  in  a  period  of 
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great  trail f  ifveiopment  t.-n  the  Pacific.  The 
western  c'a>r^  .-r  rhar  -.cean  ha\e  scant) 
populati'JM  anii  ^r^-ar  .-'•*i«;i:rces.  Its  ea>tcrn 
coasts  :ia\e  a  ^  a^t  ;?«'|?j.'.ar-i.r  ,in»i  the  conlie 
is  their  \\\*^>z  •. ainaive  a'r:c:e  -)f  r»\port.  It 
h'es  n  rrie  -^f.'P  na:^:-e  '^r  r:n^se  ail-ustments 
that  C'.MniiHTce  .uui  nd'.:>:ry  are  aluays  tr\- 
JMii  to  i'^r-n-^  .li^'iMir.  r-ia:  'ac><  r  >h<.iiiid  become 
imibile  c'UMi'^h  'ri  Hi\\  rriMii  r'ne  places  where 
it  i>  Niipcai-^iuuiaii:  :«>  rhi>e  where  it  i> 
Si'arce.  T'iun  it  's  ;iisc  as  natural  that  Chi- 
iR'NO  aiiii  laparu'^e  laborer^  >hoiild  cnme  to 
om  Pac'Mc  v^'.  ast  as  tiut  Kurnpean  hiborers 
shoiiM  "Kixe  ct'iT'c  to  our  Atlantic  Coast  in 
the  past  !irt\  \ears.  There  has  been  tre- 
iiKMuKuis  .iL^'tarion  a;^ainst  these  Kuropean 
hiboiets,  but  t-K''";  assinulation  has  been 
lapiJ.  .lovl  MK"\  ha\e  bi*en  allowed  to  come 
tieelx.  riu*)  have  brouizht  their  families, 
renounced  [heii  former  allepance  and  be- 
came American  in  everv  sense  of  the  word. 


own  strenjrth  to  the  marvelous  unity  of  Jap- 
anese race  and  feelinp.  The  things  that 
Japan  may  reasonably  resent  arc  those  that 
aftront  her  prestige  and  self-respect.  More 
than  any  other  country,  we  have  alwa>s  rcc- 
«J!j:ni/ed  the  Japanese  in  their  modern  de- 
velopment, and  it  has  been  our  policy  to 
keep  in  close  and  friendly  relations  with  the 
Japanese  C lovernment.  A  policy  of  prejudice 
and  persecution  in  California  could  do  no 
possible  i:(H)d,  and  could  do  a  great  deal  of 
harm.  The  broader  and  more  permanent 
question  as  to  the  future  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  should  be  carefully  considered,  and  in 
due  time  treated  upon  its  merits.  The  Pa- 
cific Coast  should  not  make  itself  ridiculous 
by  threatening  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
as  a  punishment  to  President  Roosevelt  for 
standing  by  the  Constitution  and  the  treaties 
\N'ith  foreign  nations. 


The    courts    will    interpret    the 
\\  \\  lute  races  kindred  to  our  own        proceed.      Constitution  and  decide  upon  the 


"f  vvcupied    the    eastern    shores    ot 

the  Pacific,  there  would  be  no 
difhvulix  in  the  \%a\  ot  their  v*^«iung  to  Cali- 
tiiiina  in  L^ieat  numbers.  The  whole  ques- 
liitn  r^  iMU*  ot  racial  integrity  and  racial 
^l.ui.l.udN  i»r  lixiui;.  Capitalists  in  Cali- 
tnmi.i.  .l^  eUewhere.  want  a  supply  of  labor 
tii.it  IS  cheap,  abundant,  and  subservient. 
While  \\»»ikini;men.  on  the  other  hand,  are 
leagued  together,  in  order  to  maintain  their 
>U4odaid  \*\  !i\inii.  inul  they  resent  the  im- 
lK>i(.i[uMi  i»t  cheap  comiH'ting  labor.  Many 
ilu'Ui'hirul  viti/ens.  furthermore,  caring 
ouMc  r«ii  V.  IN  iti/ation  than  for  dollars  and 
iCiUx.  IviuNc  it  luvessiiry  to  use  drastic 
iiua>.uux  iM  xMdci  that  the  Pacific  Coast  may 
icoi.i.M  .1  \\\\\iv  man's  country.  They  be- 
'u\i  ii  woiiM  Kvonu*  rapidly  Mongolian- 
'Cvi  I  ilik  JiiiMs  wcie  thrown  open  or  kept 
.'pmi.  I 'u  \  wcu-  oiKV  alarmed  about  the 
^h:ua.  ii»J  iww  U'M  the  Japanese.  There 
.1'..  V  'v  lU'  l^MMlll.llu»n.  an*l  the  growth  of 
I  4  ji.  isiiii.iorot  Asiaiiv  p<»pulation  would 
.....v  .  .«>.!. iiiu'M  not  ail\antageous  to  either 
.vv.     N-  ilix\  ^l  lu-  the  fundamental  issue. 

Ni.vh  .to  arnument  can  he  inade 
■K   w  I S.'ii!  otfenM"  t>r  disparagement. 
I'    1  \u>i  A  qui->tion  whether  our 
^.  .  a    ■*  'vnci   ih.ui  the  Japanese,  since 
.  ,,     m.Ai     uiiiiit    that    it    is  ilifTerent. 
v-     -  •^••*"    »*'i   iv.isonaM\  object  to  a  gen- 
ii    vv.     tix.^Ov\l    to  pi  event   the  growth 
.»^:     *^.»viur.>     n    this    country,    because 
V    -     •-.     v»%a!c    that    Japan    owes    her 


validity  of  California's  school 
laws.  We  wish  to  buy  many  of  Japan's  in- 
teresting products,  and  to  sell  her  some  of 
our  own  in  return.  We  wish  to  maintain 
our  traditional  friendly  relations  with  the 
Japanese  Government  and  people.  California 
has  more  to  gain  by  friendly  relations  with 
Japan,  and  more  to  lose  through  unfriendly 
relations,  than  any  other  State.  As  yet  noth- 
ing alarming  has  happened  in  the  way  of 
Japanese  immigration.  The  situation  in  Ha- 
waii is  a  distinct  one,  and  is  under  careful 
investigation.  *  The  subject  li  one  for  study 
and  not  for  agitation.  If  we  do  our  duty 
toward  Japan,  and  maintain  our  traditions 
of  courtesy  and  friendship,  we  shall  be  able 
to  deal  with  the  coolie  question  without 
changing  treaties  or  enacting  restrictive  laws. 
The  Japanese  Government  controls  its  sub- 
jects in  such  a  way  that  it  can  very  easily 
regulate  their  movements.  It  can  direct 
them  in  great  numbers  to  Korea  and  Man- 
churia, and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  check 
their  movement  to  Hawaii  and  wholly  stop 
their  direct  migration  to  San  Francisco. 
Japanese  statesmen  are  broadminded  and  in- 
telligent, and  they  can  easily  understand  the 
difficulties  involved  in  racial  questions.  They 
will  be  readily  governed  by  the  clearly  as- 
certained wishes  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  matter  of  controlling  emigra- 
tion. In  this  respect  their  situation  is  very 
different  from  that  of  China.  There  were 
no  Chinese  authorities  that  could  check  the 
movement  of  coolie  immigration  from  Hong- 
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INSPECTING  THE  DITCH. 
Peace  hath  her  trenches  no  less  than  war. — From   the  Inquirer  (I'biladelphla). 


kong,  which  is  under  British  control.  .  Nat- 
urally, Japan  cannot  restrict  a  movement  of 
Japanese  coolies  from  our  own  territory  of 
Haw*aii  to  our  Pacific  States.  But  it  can 
easily  prevent  the  dreaded  inundation  of 
California  in  future  time  by  great  hordes. 


t9tk9 

Pn9ld9mt 


President  Roosevelt  and  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington  under- 
stand the  question  thoroughly  in 
all  its  bearings.  The  wiser  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Washington  should 
counsel  their  neighbors  that  there  is  no  cause 
whatsoever  for  agitation  or  alarm,  and  that 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan  would  undoubtedly  cooperate,  if  it 
should  ever  become  necessary,  to  prevent  an 
excessive  movement  of  Japanese  coolie  labor 
to  our  coast.  If  legal  restrictions  arc  needed, 
it  may  not  be  difficult  in  the  near  future  to 
provide  them  amply  in  the  form  of  a  law 
applying  in  equal  terms  to  immigrants  of  all 
races  at  all  our  ports. 

During  the  recent  campaign  in 
the   State  of   New  York   there 
were   constant   ahacks   by    Mr. 
Hearst's  newq»pers  upon  the  employment  of 


Workgrgmt 


Chinese  labor  in  digging  the  Panama  Canal. 
This  was  an  appeal  to  the  labor  vote  against 
the  Republican  party.  The  Republicans  in 
turn  undertook  to  prove  that  Chinese  labor- 
ers were  employed  upon  the  Hearst  estates  in 
California.  Most  farms  and  ranches  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  have  to  go  to  the  labor  market 
and  take  what  they  can  find.  It  is  of  no 
public  consequence  whatsoever  whether  work 
is  given  Chinese  or  not  upon  Mr.  Hearst's 
California  properties.  The  Panama  question 
is  a  public  one,  and  must  be  openly  and 
frankly  discussed.  It  will  have  to  be  settled 
in  the  immediate  future,  and  the  country  is 
not  likely  to  be  misled  by  demagogues.  It 
is  not  likely  that  white  labor  from  the 
United  States  will  to  any  extent  go  to  the 
Isthmus  to  do  unskilled  work.  The  great 
army  of  shovelers  must  be  made  up  of  West 
Indian  black  men,  or  Asiatic  so-called  coolies. 

Common  Sense  Neither  will  the  question  of  hours 
versus  of  labor  as  it  relates  to  the 
emagogues.  United  States  have  any  proper 
bearing  upon  the  digging  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  All  these  things  must  be  worked  out 
in  practical  experience  on  the  Isthmus.  The 
feeling  against  Chinese  labor  in  this  country 
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has  led   to  an  agitation  ap:ainst   the  use  of    The    President    departed    for    Panama    on 
Chinese    in    Panama.      The    two    cases    are   Thursday,    November   8th,    two   days   after 


totally  different,  and  ouy:ht  not  to  be  con- 
founded. American  workmen  desire  labor 
under  conditions  uf  reasonable  permanence. 
They  could  not  go  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
with  their  families  to  remain  permanently. 
In  no  possible  way  could  they  be  made  near- 
ly as  well  off  as  they  are  at  home.  Chinese 
coolie  labor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  migratory, 
can  be  secured  for  fixed  periods  in  large 
quantities,  and  can  be  handled  on  the  relay 
plan.      It   woulil   be  a  highly   foolish   policy 


the  elections.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  and  sailed  on  board  one 
of  the  newest  battleships,  the  Louisiana, 
commanded  by  Capt.  A.  R.  Couden.  He 
arrived  on  the  14th  and  was  received 
with  ever>'  possible  honor  by  President 
Amador  and  the  Panama  authorities.  He 
proceeded  without  delay  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  canal  region,  and  the  conditions 
and  problems  presented  by  the  work  in  hand. 
His  return  voyage  began  on  the  i8th,  when 


to  try  totcreate  inducements  that  would  per-  he  left  Panama  for  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico, 

suade  young  Americans  to  leave  their  fami-  and  he  was  expected  in  Washington  on  the 

lies  and  homes  and  go  to  Panama  to  perform  27th.      This    trip    is    notable    among   other 

common  labor  for  a  period  of  years.     It  was  things   as  presenting  the  first  occasion  in  the 

bad  enough  to  take  them  to  the  Philippines  histor>'  of  the  country  when  the   President 

as  enlisted  soldiers.     It  would  be  unspeaka-  was  absent  from  American  soil.    Technical- 

ble  folly  to  try  to  persuade  them  to  go  to  ly,  an  American  war  vessel  is  equivalent  to 

the    Isthmus    as    laborers.      Common    sense  American    soil    and    the    canal    zone    itself 

must  assert  itself  against  the  demagogues  on  might  be  regarded  as  territory  of  the  United 

a  subject  like  this.  States.     But  the  Panama  Republic  outside  of 

the  canal  zone  is  foreign  territory,  although 
The  President  President  Roosevelt's  visit  to  the  a  protectorate  of  our  Government.     In  this 
at         canal   will  have   resulted   in   the  day  of  submarine  cables  and  wireless  tcleg- 
anama.     gelding  of  a  Special  message  to  raphy,  the  President  was  able  to  keep  in  con- 
Congress  covering  the  entire  subject  of  the  stant  communication  with  Washington.  The 
canal   in  its  various  bearings.      It  has  been  newspapers  gave  some  space  to  a  discussion 
decided  to  entertain  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  question  as  to  who  might  rightly  ex- 
of  the  great  work  by  contract,  and  it  is  un-  ercise  the  Presidential  power  in  the  absence 


dcrstood  that  the  leading  firms  of  American 
contractors,  whether  separately  or  in  syndi- 
cates, will  have  sub- 
mitted figures  to  the 
President  through  the 
War  Department. 
Under  the  plan  con- 
templated, the  Gov- 
ernment's relation  to 
the  work  will  be  very 
intimate  a  n  d  con- 
stant, but  along  with 
the  most  complete 
government  super- 
vision there  will  be 
the  efficiency  that 
contractors  o  f  great 
resources  and  experi- 
ence could  alone  sup- 
ply. The  contract  in 
its  terms  will  provide 
for  the  utmost  econo- 
my in  total  cost,  and 
speed  in  the  pushing 
of  the  work.  The 
details  will  b  e  set 
forth    in    due    time. 


of  the  President.     Under  the  circumstances 
the  question  had  no  practical  bearing. 


4te 
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Race  '^^^  ^^^^  question  in  our 
Prejudice  in  Southern  States  continues  to  be 
discussed  in  that  intense  spirit  to 
which  we  called  attention  in  these  pages  last 
month.  Politicians  naturally  took  advantage 
of  the  race  feeling  to  make  capital  for 
their  parties  or  their  candidates  in  the 
fights  that  preceded  the  balloting  of  Nov- 
ember 6.  In  some  Southern  States,  as  in 
Tennessee,  race  prejudice  has  been  played  up- 
on to  a  most  unwarranted  degree.  In  the 
State  mentioned  it  was  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  out  the  full  Democratic 
vote,  and  thus  defeating  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  the  governorship.  The  Hon. 
Henry  Clay  Evans  made  a  good  run  under 
such  circumstances,  but  was  defeated  by  a 
plurality  of  18,000  given  to  his  able  Demo- 
cratic opponent,  the  Hon.  Malcolm  R.  Pat- 
terson. At  Memphis  and  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  where  the  negro  population 
is  very  large,  the  Democratic  new-spapcrs 
were  filled  with  alarming  tales  of  negro  plots 
to  capture  the  polls,  of  mysterious  negro 
emissaries  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  colored 
race,  of  negro  companies  drilling  by  night, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  The  stranger  at 
Memphis  would  have  expected  a  bloody  and 
fearsome  election  day;  but  all  was  as  quiet 
and  peaceful  as  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  rural 
New  England.  It  would  scarcely  be  inac- 
curate to  say  that  not  a  negro  vote  was  of- 
fered at  the  polls  in  any  portion  of  the 
country  where  the  feeling  against  negroes  had 
been  strongly  expressed. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  educated 
SoS5«i«.*  negro  who  holds  property  will 
find  his  way  to  a  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 
But  for  the  present  he  will  be  wise  to  forget 
politics  and  give  his  attention  to  those  pre- 
liminaries which  will  make  him  a  respected 
and  influential  citizen.  There  can  never  be 
any  absolute  solutipn  for  the  difficulties 
that  are  inherent  in  such  a  condition  as  ex- 
ists where  two  races  totally  diflFerent  live 
in  the  same  communities.  But  there  are  ap- 
proximate solutions  which  cool-headed  and 
sensible  men  can  agree  upon  and  which  the 
South  must  accept  for  its  own  salvation. 
Fortunately,  the  governors  and  leading  men 
of  the  Southern  States  are  not  only  talking 
against  mobs  and  lynching,  but  they  are 
doing  a  great  deal  to  give  practical  effect  to 
their  expressed  opinions.  The  South  will  pass 
out  of  its  alarmist  mood ;  it  will  accept  mod- 
em views  about  universal  education,  and  it 


HON.       M.       R.      PATTERSON,      GOVERNO 
TENNESSEE. 

will  surmount  its  worst  difficul 
story  of  our  recent  business  progi 
country,  the  amazing  proportions 
are  set  forth  in  this  number  of  tl 
by  Mr.  Edmonds,  of  the  Man 
Record,  applies  more  especially  to 
than  to  any  other  part  of  the  coun 
the  change  in  the  South  from  a 
poverty  to  a  land  of  prosperity,  th 
a  growth  of  civilization  all  alon; 
and  this  will  help  to  lessen  the 
friction  between  the  races. 

Race        ^^^  tendency   to   rac< 

Clanniahness   nCSS,   bv  the   wav,  waS 

last  month  in  the  rcma 
cipline  visited  upon  three  compai 
Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  colored. 
States   Infantry.     These  soldiers 
tioned  at  Brownsville,  Texas, 
been  some  local  difficulties  involv 
tack    upon    citizens,    which    was 
soldiers  of  this  command.     Very 
soldiers,    presumably,    were    guil 
thorough    investigation   showed   t 
companies  of  negro  troops  would 
gether  to  protect  the  guilty  rath( 
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thfir  duty  as  soldiers  and  citizens  in  a  case 
where  negroes  had  assailed  white  men.  This 
clannishness  has  heen  shown  innumerahlc 
rimes  in  the  history  of  the  hlack  race.  It  is, 
of  course,  not  peculiar  to  that  element  of  our 
population.  Indians  would  douhtless  act  in 
the  same  way  under  like  condirions,  and  so 


would  the  Chinese.  But  we  have  not  very 
many  Indians  or  Chinese  in  this  countr>', 
and  wc  have  ten  millions  of  people  with  Af- 
rican hlood  in  their  veins.  President  Roose- 
velt has  punished  these  companies  of  troops 
by  ordering  the  dishonorable  discharge  of 
every  man  of  them  from  the  army.    Their 
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good  record  in  Cuba  has  been  urged  in  their 
behalf,  and  many  people  in  the  North  have 
been  signing  petitions  for  their  reinstatement. 
But  the  President  would  seem  to  have  acted 
in  the  only  way  possible,  in  view  of  the 
necessities  of  military  discipline.  The  in- 
cident merely  illustrates  the  difficulties  that 
arc  involved  in  the  settlement  of  matters  in 
which  the  race  question  enters  as  an  im- 
portant factor.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
believe  that  in  spite  of  difficulties  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  have  faith  in  a  better  con- 
dition, and  to  work  for  improvement  and 
progress.  Reports  from  Cuba  would  make 
it  appear  that  behind  the  scenes  the  race 
question  has  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
embroilments  which  have  led  to  our  present 
intervention  there,  and  in  various  parts  of 
the  world, — South  Africa  conspicuously  just 
now, — the  difficulties  between  white  people 
and  those  of  other  color  are  affording  great 
perplexity  to  statesmen  and  to  reformers  and 
moralists. 

tiMtiaMamm^  Thc  largest  single  question,  as 
«*^  respects  thc  relations  between  In- 
dians and  white  men  in  this 
country  had  centered  for  many  years  in  the 
diffiadt  task  of  providing  for  the  future  of 
the  Indian  Territory.  Fortunately,  we  have 
come  with  considerable  credit  through  nearly 
every  phase  of  that  situation.  By  act  of 
Congress,  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory arc  to  come  into  the  Union  as  one  State 
and  by  a  series  of  enactments  and  adminis- 
trative orders  the  affairs  of  the  Indian  tribes 
have  been  dealt  with  upon  a  basis  of  careful 
consideration  for  tribal  and  individual  rights. 
A  constitutional  convention  was  elected  on 
November  6,  and  when  the  results  of  its 
work  have  been  accepted  by  the  President 
the  new  State  of  Oklahoma  will  be  formally 
proclaimed.  The  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Creek 
and  Seminole  nations  have  so  largely  inter- 
married with  white  settlers  that  the  race 
question  will  soon  disappear  through  proc- 
esses of  amalgamation.  There  has  been 
some  difficulty  in  finding  a  way  to  modify 
tribal  customs  and  introduce  separate  owner- 
ship of  land,  while  protecting  the  Indians 
from  the  greed  of  white  men  who  would  be 
disposed  to  cheat  them  out  of  their  propert>\ 
But  the  Government  has  been  doing  its  duty 
in  these  regards  under  the  direction  of  so 
stern  and  competent  a  department  chief  as 
Secretary  Hitchcock.  The  State  of  Okla- 
homa comes  into  the  Union  with  a  present 
population  of  about  a  million  and  a  half.    It 


is  a  region  of  wonderful  climate  and  re- 
sources. In  these  last  weeks  the  people  have 
been  harvesting  a  great  corn  crop  and  picking 
cotton  in  bountiful  quantities.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  another  part  of  the  country  so 
productive  in  its  soils,  and  there  is  great 
energy  and  high  spirit  in  the  population. 

statehood  ^^^^  ^^^  admission  with  proper 
in  the  boundaries  as  one  State  instead 
of  two,  Senator  Bevcridge  de- 
serves lasting  credit.  Since  the  making  of  a 
new  State  is  a  permanent  thing,  there  can  be 
no  excuse  for  the  substitution  of  temporary 
arguments  or  for  the  urging  of  private  in- 
terests, as  against  those  facts  that  relate  to  the 
general  welfare.  In  the  other  statehood 
case,  the  people  of  Arizona  last  month  voted 
strongly  against  the  proposition  to  unite  with 
New  Mexico  and  thus  go  into  the  Union  at 
once  as  a  single  State.  Undoubtedly  it 
would  be  best  for  the  Union  as  a  whole  if 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  could  be  kept  in 
the  territorial  status  for  a  long  period  of 
years.  But  there  will  be  constant  attempts 
made  to  bring  them  in  as  two  States.  It  is 
short-sighted  to  regard  this  question  as  one 
of  political  parties.  Parties  may  come  and 
go,  but  States  live  on.  The  Democrats  car- 
ried Oklahoma  last  month  and  will  write 
the  constitution  of  the  new  State.  But  that 
fact  cannot  make  broad-minded  Republicans 
any  less  ready  to  welcome  this  splendid  new 
member  of  the  federal  sisterhood.  The 
argument  for  the  union  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  lies  in  the  intrinsic  reason  that 
their  population  and  resources  do  not  justify 
separate  statehood. 


Another 


It  is  not  often  that  American 
Republican  elections  are  so  differently  inter- 
ongresa.  p,.pfgj  jj^  their  results  as  were 
those  of  last  month.  Mr.  Bryan  declares 
that  there  was  a  strong  "  trend "  in  the 
direction  of  general  Democratic  victory,  and 
selects  comparisons  that  seem  to  bear  out  his 
hopeful  views.  The  parties,  however,  have 
no  great  significance  except  in  national  af- 
fairs, and  the  simple  fact  is  that  thc  newly 
elected  Congress  will  have  a  Republican  pre- 
ponderance of  about  fifty  members.  This 
is  quite  large  enough  for  any  party  in  power 
to  have  as  a  working  majority,  inasmuch  as 
the  minority  party  ought  always  to  be  strong 
enough  to  be  felt.  The  victory  along  nation- 
al lines  was  unquestionably  one  for  President 
Roosevelt  himself.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
that  so  clear  and  decisive  a  victory  for  an 
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administration  and  a  party  in  power  has 
never  been  known  in  the  mid-term  election 
since  the  times  of  Andrew  Jackson,  under 
any  normal  or  comparable  conditions.  The 
President  has  led  his  party  by  moral  force, 
and  through  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  in- 
telligence of  the  people,  along  the  lines  of 
conservative  reform.  Some  disappointed  pol- 
iticians are  now  venturing  to  call  him  a 
"  boss,"  but  all  his  methods  are  exactly  the 
opposite  of  those  that  have  built  up  political 
machines  and  given  us  the  now  crumbling 
methods  in  American  politics  known  as  the 
boss  system. 


8om9  Men  Some  prominent  Republican 
and  members  of  Congress  were  de- 
feated, but  in  almost  every  case 
they  were  regarded  as  men  who  had  ob- 
structed rather  than  helped  the  President's 
leading  policies.  Thus  Mr.  Wadsworth  of 
New  York,  for  a  long  time  chairman  of  the 
Agricultural  committee,  had  seriously  en- 
dangered the  meat  inspection  law  by  his  at- 
titude and  efforts,  and  upon  this  issue  his 
constituents  declined  to  re-elect  him.  An- 
other veteran  who  was  left  at  home  by  his 
constituents  is  Mr.  Babcock  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Lacey,  of  Iowa,  was  defeated  by  a  young 
Democrat  on  the  tariff  reform  issue.  If  Mr. 
Lacey  had  been  willing  to  go  as  far  as  Gov- 
ernor Cummins  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would 
have  been  defeated.  Another  prominent 
member  who  loses  his  seat  is  Mr.  McCleary, 
of  Minnesota,  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
protective  tariff  and  the  author  of  an  inter- 
esting project  for  maximum  and  minimum 
rates.  Jt  has  been  said  that  Mr.  McCleary *s 
adherence  to  the  "  stand  pat "  tariff  doctrine 
led  to  his  defeat,  but  the  case  is  not  clear.  On 
general  principles,  there  seemed  to  be  due  a 
swing  of  the  pendplum  that  would  give  us  a 
Democratic  House  of  Representatives.  Two 
things  prevented  this,  first,  the  broad,  essen- 
tially non-partisan  leadership  of  President 
Roosevelt,  and,  second,  the  continued  dif- 
fusion of  a  widespread  agricultural  and  busi- 
ness prosperity  which  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  would  be  favorable  to  any  party  in 
power.  Following  the  Republican  campaign 
in  detail,  it  is  safe  to  generalize  that  the  men 
who  stood  cordially  and  firmly  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  were  more  fortunate  than 
those  who  had  opposed  the  administration 
policies.  Again,  although  the  tariff  was  not 
made  an  issue  by  the  Republicans,  it  was 
plain  that  those  leaders,  speakers,  and  can- 


didates who  frankly  declared  for  an  early 
revision  of  the  tariff  schedules  everywhere 
found  public  sentiment  with  them.  Of  all 
the  speakers  of  national  repute  who  took  part 
in  the  campaign.  Senator  Beveridgc  of  In- 
diana was  the  most  active  and  prominent, 
making  the  opening  speeches  in  a  number  of 
different  States.  Everywhere  he  opposed  the 
dictum  **  let  well .  enough  alone,"  with  an 
eloquent  demand  that  "  well  enough  "  must 
be  made  as  much  better  as  possible.  And  he 
declared  for  a  Republican  revision  of  the 
tariff  at  an  early  day. 

,  The  Hearst  campaign  in  New 
%tfwt.  '  York  proved  in  every  way  to  be 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  Mr.  Hughes  was 
elected  by  a  plurality  over  Mr.  Hearst  of 
about  53,000  votes,  but  the  rest  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket,  by  small  and  varying  majori- 
ties, was  found  to  be  successful.  This  New 
York  fight  attracted  as  much  attention  in 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country  as  a 
Presidential  campaign.  It  is  simple  truth  to 
say  that  William  R.  Hearst  has  come  out  of 
this  combat  a  more  widely  recognized  na- 
tional figure  in  politics  than  did  Abraham 
I^incoln  after  his  defeat  by  Douglas  in  the 
memorable  campaign  for  the  Illinois  senator- 
ship.  If  Mr.  Hearst  had  been  elected,  the 
country  would  have  expected  his  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  in  1908.  Although  he 
was  defeated,  and  although  he  ran  far  be- 
hind his  ticket,  nobody  can  say  that  he 
proved  to  be  a  weak  candidate.  Certainly 
his  opponent,  Mr.  Hughes,  who  was  a  won- 
derfully strong  candidate  himself,  would  be 
the  last  man  to  say  that  he  had  an  easy  fig^t 
against  a  weak  antagonist  foredoomed  to  de- 
feat. Mr.  Hearst's  associates  on  the  ticket, 
themselves  elected,  seem  entirely  sincere  in 
the  statement  that  it  was  Mr.  Hearst  who 
pulled  them  through ;  and  there  are  shrewd 
politicians  of  both  parties  who  hold  to  this 
opinion.  There  was  much  cutting  of  Hearst 
by  Democratic  adherents  of  McCarrcn's 
Brooklyn  machine,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
opinion  whether  it  was  this  clement  or  the 
independent  Democrats  who  contributed 
most  to  the  result.  It  is  also  a  question  to 
what  extent  the  intervention  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration  affected  the  voting.  This  in- 
tervention took  the  form  of  a  powerful  phil- 
ippic delivered  by  Secretary  Root  at  Utica. 
His  attack  upon  Mr.  Hearst  from  every 
standpoint  was  the  boldest  and  most  de- 
liberate that  was  made  in  the  campaigOt  and 
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almost  every  statement  was  declared  to  be 
made  by  the  President's  direction  or  with  the 
President's  approval.  The  result  is  certainly 
a  difficult  one  to  analyze.  Yet  Mr.  Hearst's 
defeat  will  probably  be  accepted  as  removing 
him  for  at  least  some  time  to  come  from  the 
list  of  eligible  candidates  for  high  office.  His 
campaign  nevertheless  has  given  him  a  strong 
position  in  public  affairs  that  he  did  not  pre- 
viously possess.  He  will  be  a  factor  with 
which  the  Democratic  party  will  have  to 
reckon.  Mr.  Bryan,  in  the  course  of  the 
campaign,  took  pains  to  have  it  known  that 
he  earnestly  desired  Mr.  Hearst's  election 
as  governor.  Xbc  result  seems  to  render  it 
fairly  probable  that  Mr.  Bryan  will  be 
accorded  the  Presidential  nomination. 


Hearst'M 


r,^r«  •  Under  former  conditions  in  .New 
CMpaign  York,  the  Republican  machine 
Outtan.  could  always  draw  upon  the  pub- 
lic service  corporations  for  campaign  funds  to 
almost  any  extent,  and  these  same  corpora- 
tions reinsured  themselves,  so  to  speak,  by 
contributing  at  the  same  time  to  the  Demo- 
cratic funds,  usually  through  the  medium  of 
Tammany  Hall.  It  is  pretty  well  under- 
stood that  corporations  as  such  did  not  pay 
the  bills  this  year.  Individuals  gave  their 
own  money,  and  the  sum  total  of  funds  ex- 
pended was  small  as  compared  with  some 
former  years,     Mr.  Hearst's  own  personal 


expenditures  in  the  campaign,  as  certified  by 
him  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  amounted  to 
$256,370.22,  nearly  four-fifths  of  which  was. 
paid  out  for  the  carrying  on  of  his  own  po- 
litical party,  the  Independence  League,  while 
something  less  than  $60,000  was  paid  by  him 
to  the  State  Democratic  fund.  Mr.  Hughes' 
expenses  were  $618.55,  practically  all  of 
which  \^'as  for  traveling  expenses  and  the  sal- 
aries of  a  private  secretary  and  sten- 
ographers. The  money  paid  out  by  Mr. 
Hearst  does  not,  of  course,  represent  any- 
thing like  what  his  effort  to  become  governor 
really  cost  him.  The  movement  had  been 
going  on  ever  since  his  defeat  last  year  in  the 
mayoralty  campaign,  and  the  great  prelim- 
inary expense  of  organizing  the  Independence 
League  throughout  the  State,  and  other  ex- 
penses of  the  canvass,  are  not  included  in  the 
items  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
use  of  Mr.  Hearst's  newspapers,  moreover, 
in  lieu  of  campaign  documents, — the  whole 
.State  being  flooded  with  them, —  does  not  en- 
ter into  the  reckoning.  These  newspapers  may 
indeed  earn  again  for  their  owner  all  that 
they  expended  in  promoting  his  political  am- 
bitions. However  that  may  be,  Mr.  Hearst's 
efforts  to  become  governor  have  caused  the 
expenditure  directly  or  indirectly  of  an  im- 
mense sum  of  money.  So  open  and  undis- 
guised a  use  of  money  by  a  very  rich  man  in 
the  attempt  to  obtain  clectvN^  offi^:,^  ^x.  "icsR. 
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HON.    ROLUN    S.    WOODRLKK. 

(Goyernor-elect    of    Connecticut.) 


HON.    JOSEPH     U.     UIGGINS.  HON.    CHARLES    K.    FLOVa 

(GuYcruor-elecl  uf  Uhude  lKlnu(l.)((;ovcmor-cIcct  of  New  Ilampshlre.) 


hands  of  the  plain  people  Is  a  new  tWm^  In 
our  politics.  Many  rich  men,  Mr.  Hearst's 
father  among  them,  have  obtained  seats  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  but  they  had  only 
to  deal  with  Legislatures  or  with  close  party 
machines  that  controlled  legislative  majori- 
ties.    Most  people  will   think  that  it  is  at 


least  better  for  a  man  to  spend  his  own 
money  openly  in  seeking  office,  than  to  spend 
great  sums  contributed  secretly  by  corpora- 
tions expecting  future  favors.  It  is  believed 
that  the  question  of  campaign  contributions 
will  be  taken  up  by  Congress  this  winter, 
and  it  Is  \m'11  known  that  the  President  will 


('■■•pvflvr'it  '-v  Piirilv. 
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continue  to  urge  the  enactment  of  a  law 
prohibiting  the  use  of  corporation  funds 
in  national  elections,  and  requiring  publicity 
in  expenditures. 


Ehetloti: 
Imtim 
itut 


Apart  from  New  York,  the  State 
elections  offered  few  surprises, 
and  the  results,  while  of  inter- 
est locally,  were  not  of  great  national  sig- 
nificance. Generally  speaking,  they  showed 
freedom  from  party  trammels  and  a  pene- 
trating regard  for  actual  State  questions. 
The  Republicans  were  successful  through- 
out New  England,  with  considerably  re- 
duced majorities.  An  exception,  however, 
is  the  victory  of  Mr.  Higgins,  the  Mayor  of 
Pawtucket,  who  is  elected  governor  of  Rhode 
Island  by  a  small  plurality  over  his  Repub- 
lican opponent.  Under  the  New  Hampshire 
law  the  governor  will  have  to  be  elected  by 
the  Legislature,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 


HOW.  JOHN  A.  JOHNSON. 
(Reelected   Governor  of  Minnesota.) 

Republican  candidate  had  less  than  a  major- 
ity of  all  the  votes  cast.  Governor  Guild 
was  successful  in  Massachusetts  by  a  large 
enough  vote  to  satisfy  his  followers  under  the 
existing  conditions.  The  great  contest  in 
Pennsylvania  resulted  in  a  majority  for  Mr. 
Stuart,  the  regular  Republican  candidate,  of 
about  50,000  against  the  combination  of  Lin- 


HON.    FREDERICK   M.    WARNER. 
(Kc-flocted  Governor  of  MichiKan.) 

coin  Republicans  and  Democrats.  I.»ocally 
the  fight  in  Pennsylvania  was  as  intense  as 
that  in  New  York,  but  it  attracted  very 
slight  attention  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
Keystone  State.  The  organization  headed 
by  Senator  Penrose  keeps  its  grip,  but  it  had 
a  hard  fight  for  life  and  will  have  to  be  on 
better  behavior  than  ever  before.  The  Dem- 
ocrats gained  six  Pennsylvania  Congressional 
seats  by  the  aid  of  Prohibitionists  and  inde- 
pendent Republicans.  In  New  Jersey,  Re- 
publican success  was  by  a  narrow  margin, 
and  Senator  Dryden  may  lose  his  seat  at 
Washington. 

Some       ^"  ^^^  middle  part  of  the  country 
Western     the  Republicans  held  their  own 

Results.  •  •       1  r  a 

surprisingly  for  an  oft  year. 
Missouri,  which  did  not  feel  at  home  in  the 
Republican  column,  crept  back  across  the 
line.  As  a  result  of  the  great  factional  fight 
preceding  the  nomination,  Iowa  did  not  give 
her  usual  majority,  but  Governor  Cummins 
was  elected  for  his  third  term.  Minnesota 
Republicans  again  showed  their  independence 
by  emphatically  rejecting  their  own  candidate 
for  governor,  while  electing  the  rest  of  the 
State  ticket  and  securing  the  legislature, 
(jovernor  Johnson,  Democrat,  is  re-elected 
by  about  6o,ch-)o  plurality.  There  seemed  to 
be  an  impression  that  his  opponent  was  un- 
duly favored  by  railroads  and  cor^t^^Ssyw^ 
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Warner*  a 


_  In  contrast  with  their  own  bad 

s^ecjt'fa  In  luclc  in  the  matter  of  candidates 
^"''  for  the  governorship,  the  Repub- 
licans of  Minnesota  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider what  has  happened  in  Michigan.  Two 
years  ago  the  present  governor,  the  Hon. 
Fred  M.  Warner,  was  carried  on  to  victory 
through  the  general  momentum  of  the  Roose- 
velt wave,  and  in  spite  of  some  fear  lest  his 
administration  should  be  dictated  by  railroad 
and  corporation  influences.  He  has  made  so 
strong  and  effective  a  governor  that  this  year 
he  has  been  re-elected  by  a  majority  of  about 
100,000  votes,  which  would  easily  have  been 
swelled  to  150.000,  if  there  had  been  any 
Republican  effort  necessary  in  certain  parts 
of  the  State.  His  triumphant  success  by  a 
greatly  increased  majority  is  one  of  the  con- 
spicuous personal  successes  of  this  year's  pol- 
itics. Many  of  the  newspapers  that  opposed 
him  two  years  ago  supported  him  this  year 
on  the  ground  of  his  approved  firmness  and 
efficiency  in  high  office. 


wiaeonattt    After  the  September  primaries  in 
and  Mr,      Wisconsin     it     was    confidently 
*"*'    asserted   by  some   of   the  news- 
papers that  the  days  of  Senator  La  Toilette's 
ascendancy  in  State  politics  were  numbered. 
The   November  election   failed    to  confirm 


those  predictions.  It  is  true  that  Govern- 
or Davidson,  who  had  been  opposed  by  the 
La  Follette  party  at  the  primaries,  was  elect- 
ed by  a  large  plurality.  No  one  at  all  con- 
versant with  Wisconsin  politics  had  looked 
for  any  other  outcome.  In  various  ways, 
however,  the  junior  Senator  made  his  influ- 
ence felt  at  the  polls.  It  was  that  influence, 
indeed,  which  accomplished  the  defeat  of 
Representative  Babcock  in  the  Third  Wis- 
consin District.  Mr.  Babcock  had  held  his 
seat  in  Congress  for  seven  terms  and  had 
served  for  a  long  period  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Congressional  Campaign  Com- 
mittee. The  La  Follette  forces  scored  a  still 
more  notable  victory  in  the  election  of  Mil- 
waukee's district  attorney.  The  Hon.  Fran- 
cis E.  McGovern,  who  had  been  elected  to 
that  office  on  the  Roosevelt-La  Follette  wave 
of  1904,  and  had  secured  the  conviction  of 
an  astonishingly  large  number  of  Milwau- 
kee alderman  and  supervisors,  was  refused 
the  Republican  nomination  at  the  direct  pri- 
mary in  September,  but  was  named  as  an 
independent  candidate.  Thus  his  campaign 
for  re-election  resembled  that  of  Mr.  Jerome 
in  New  York  City  one  year  ago.  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern had  the  earnest  support  of  Senator 
La  Follette  and  his  friends  and  was  re-elect- 
ed by  a  small  plurality  over  the  Social-Demo- 
cratic candidate. 


stilt 

Furtker 
Waat. 


HON.   JAMES  a  DAVIDSON. 

((Jovornor-elect  of  Wtfctwthi,) 


In  Nebraska  the  efforts  of  the 
"  Great  Commoner "  did  not 
avail  to  prevent  Republican  suc- 
cess. The  Hon.  George  L.  Sheldon  was 
elected  governor  by  a  plurality  considerably 
larger  than  that  which  the  Republican  ticket 
secured  in  the  last  preceding  off  year  election. 
There  was  also  a  pronounced  Republican 
victory  in  Colorado,  Chancellor  Buchtel,  of 
the  Denver  University,  being  elected  gover- 
nor. An  outline  of  the  complicated  situa- 
tion in  that  State  was  given  in  our  pages  last 
month.  As  one  result  of  the  election,  Sena- 
tor Patterson  will  lose  his  scat  at  Washing- 
ton. It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  Messrs. 
Guggenheim  of  the  Smelter  trust  will  very 
possibly  secure  the  senatorial  seat.  Another 
result  of  the  election  was  to  vindicate  de- 
cisively the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
whose  decisions  had  availed  so  much  to  break 
up  the  regime  of  lawlessness  a  few  years  ago 
and  to  take  Denver  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
ballot  box  thieves.  The  court  was  vindicated 
in  the  person  of  Jud^  Gabbert,  who  was  re- 
elected by  a  very  largp  plurmlity.  The  Re- 
publican cuididate,  Mr,  GiUctt,  wns  vie- 
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torious  in  the  triangular  California  fight, 
and  he  will  hold  executive  office  during  a 
period  of  great  importance  for  his  State.  At 
the  very  moment  when  San  Francisco  was 
most  in  need  of  honest  and  faithful  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs,  the  country  is  startled 
with  reports  of  every  form  of  municipal  cor- 
ruption. Mayor  Schmitz  returns  from  a  trip 
to  Europe  to  find  himself  under  indictment, 
and  the  district  attorney's  office  seems  in  the 
way  of  making  a  more  striking  record  than 
that  of  Mr.  Folk  in  St.  Louis  some  years  ago. 
The  government  of  California  will  have  its 
hands  full  of  absorbing  questions  and  situ- 
ations during  the  coming  year.  One  of  the 
questions  that  will  come  before  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  is  that  of  the  school  law 
as  it  relates  to  aliens,  and  there  will  be  an 
effort  to  strengthen  the  statute  authorizing 
discrimination  against  Asiatics.  Secretary 
Metcalf  meanwhile  will  have  reported  to 
President  Roosevelt  on  that  law  and  the 
United  States  Court  will  probably  have  ruled 
upon  it. 


Some 


Among     impending     cabin.et 

CA^««  tn  changes  recently  announced  is  the 
^^'  transfer  of  Mr.  Metcalf  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  that 
of  the  Navy.  The  Pacific  Coast  has  reason 
to  be  greatly  interested  in  the  growth  and 
administration  of  our  naval  establishment, 
and  the  department  will  be  congenial  to  Mr. 
Metcalf.  There  is  no  reasonable  possibility 
that  any  differences  with  Japan  could  ever 
lead  to  hostilities.  Nevertheless,  in  theory, 
the  Pacific  Coast  cannot  be  blamed  for  look- 
ing at  the  immense  naval  development  of 
Japan  in  some  such  way  as  the  Atlantic 
Coast  many  years  ago  was  wont  to  regard  the 
naval  supremacy  of  England.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  will  add  vastly 
to  the  defensive  strength  of  our  Pacific  sea- 
board. There  has  been  so  much  activity  all 
along  the  line  of  the  investigation  of  offenses 
against  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  and  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  law  that  a  good  many 
cases  are  now  pending  in  the  federal  courts, 
and  United  States  district  attorneys  are 
everywhere  busy,  with  active  encourage- 
ment from  the  office  of  the  Attorney-General 
at  Washington  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations.  The  New  York  Central 
Railroad  has  been  found  guilty  of  granting 
rdittes,  and  various  other  railroad  corpora- 
tions are  under  like  charges.  The  sugar 
trwt  h  under  prosecution  for  receiving  rail- 


road favors,  and  the  government  is  at  work 
upon  a  comprehensive  effort  to  hold  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust  answerable  for  violation 
of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  In  the 
handling  of  a  great  mass  of  business  of  this 
kind,  Mr.  Moody,  the  Attorney-General,  is 
making  a  reputation  similar  to  that  of  his 
predecessor,  Mr.  Knox.  He  is  in  the  near 
future,  however,  to  give  up  this  work  and 
to  succeed  Justice  Brown  as  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  His  place  as  Attorney-Gen- 
eral will  be  taken  by  Mr.  Bonaparte,  now 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  whose  experience  and 
qualities  as  a  lawyer  give  him  a  very  peculiar 


HON.  JAMES   N.  GILLETT. 
(GoverDor-elect  of  California.) 

fitness  for  the  work  that  Mr.  Moody  has 
been  conducting.  Mr.  Metcalf 's  place  is  to 
be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Hon. 
Oscar  S.  Straus,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Straus 
is  a  public  man  of  wide  note  and  many  honors, 
with  certain  qualifications  that  give  him  a 
special  fitness  for  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor.  We  shall 
have  occasion,  as  he  enters  upon  his  public 
duties  some  weeks  hence,  to  give  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  his  career  and  his  qualifi- 
cations. Another  change  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  will  result  in  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  Garfield  as  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations,  who  is  to  be  promoted  to  a 
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place  in  the  cabinet  to  succeed  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  Mr.  James  R.  Garfield's 
rapid  advance  to  so  high  a  place  in  the  Gov- 
ernment is  purely  due  to  his  ability,  character, 
and  merits  as  a  man  and  an  official. 

y.^^  After  very  active  and  energetic 
Currency  service  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
Question.     ^^^^^  ^^^    Leslie  M.  Shaw  will 

retire  in  March,  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou.  Mr.  Shaw  had  made  a  reputation  as 
a  man  who  could  speak  to  popular  audiences 
on  the  money  question,  but  he  was  not  other- 
wise known  as  an  authority  upon  financial 
topics.  He  surprised  the  banking  and  com- 
mercial world  by  his  quick  and  firm  grasp 
upon  the  questions  he  had  to  deal  with  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  by  his  courage 
and  resourcefulness  in  meeting  emergencies. 
The  money  market  has  been  indebted  to  him 
many  times  for  measures  of  relief  intended 
to  help  legitimate  business  rather  than  to  en- 
courage speculation.  Just  now  he  is  giving 
much  attention  to  the  question  of  cur- 
rency reform  upon  some  plan  to  provide  for 
the  safe  issue  of  additional  notes  when  the 
demands  of  business  are  urgent.  A  commit- 
tee of  bankers  meeting  in  Washington  last 
month  agreed  upon  the  outlines  of  a  plan 
that  it  is  hoped  may  be  adopted  by  Congress. 
To  some  details  9f  the  plan  Secretary  Shaw 
is  opposed,  but  upon  essentials  all  of  the  mon- 
etary authorities  seem  pretty  nearly  agreed. 
The  plan  is  one  which  would  allow  banks 
to  issue  emergency  notes  for  brief  periods, 
subject  to  a  heavy  federal  tax,  the  issues  to 
be  guaranteed  by  the  Government  and  the 
special  tax  itself  be  collected  as  a  guaranty 
fund.  The  subject  has  been  so  long  consid- 
ered and  so  carefully  thrashed  out  that  Con- 
gress ought  now  to  be  wiUing  to  take  the 
judgment  of  the  experts  and  pass  a  law.  It 
is  scarcely  likely,  however,  that  such  a 
measure  can  be  carried  through  the  short 
session  that  opens  December  3  and  closes 
March  4.  The  President  favors  important 
future  changes  in  the  national  revenue  sys- 
tem, and  the  country  will  have  to  face  a 
thorough  discussion  of  inheritance  taxes,  in- 
come taxes,  and  tariff  reform.  But  appro- 
priation bills  will  take  up  most  of  the  time 
of  this  short  session.  It  is  on  many  accounts 
to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Cortelyou  is  to  be 
shifted  from  the  Post-office  Department.  No 
other  branch  of  the  government  service  at 
the  present  time  requires  more  careful  and 
thoroughgoing  management. 


Cuba  While  there  have  been  several 
Settling  Outbreaks  of  lawlessness  on  the 
part  of  armed  small  bands  of 
former  revolutionists  in  Cuba,  it  may  be 
said  that,  in  general,  the  months  of  October 
and  November  were  marked  by  steady  prog- 
ress toward  complete  pacification  and  inter- 
nal peace  in  the  island.  Evidences.of  Gov- 
ernor Magoon's  business-like  efficiency  are 
seen  in  the  report  on  the  Cuban  treasury, 
submitted  (on  October  27)  by  Major  Ladd, 
supervisor  of  the  treasury;  the  appointment 
of  Judge  J.  D.  Terrell,  of  Michigan,  to 
make  a  thorough  auditing  of  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment books;  and,  more  important  still, 
the  steadily  increasing  opposition  to  the 
American  provisional  governor  on  the  part 
of  all  the  disgruntled  professional  politicians 
of  all  parties.  An  interesting  development 
in  the  situation  is  the  dissolution  of  the 
Moderate  party,  and  the  birth  of  a  new 
political  organization  in  Cuba,  the  Na- 
tional Union  party,  under  the  leadership  of 
General  Ruis  Rivera.  In  a  newspaper  in- 
terview, late  in  October,  Secretary  of  War 
Taft  spoke  hopefully  of  the  future  of  the 
island.  One  of  the  sources  of  gravest  diffi- 
culty in  the  past,  he  declared,  has  been  the 
absence  of  efficient  municipal  governments. 
Governor  Magoon  will  doubtless  take  this 
feature  in  hand  and  reform  the  situation.  To 
quote   Secretary  Taft   further: 

Heretofore  the  old  Spanish  plan  of  munieipal 
gdvemment  has  been  followed.  There  has  been 
an  Alcalde  in  every  village,  and  the  Alcalde  has 
been  supreme.-  Undernhe  new  plan  every  Cuban 
city  will  have  a  government  after  the  American 
form.  .  .  .  Before  any  elections  are  attempted 
the  restoration  of  order  and  peaceful  conditions 
will  have  been  made  complete.  There  is  no  00s- 
sibility  of  annexation.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment simply  intervened  so  that  conditions 
might  not  arise  that  would  endanger  the  continu- 
ance of  Cuban  independence.  Just  as  soon  as 
there  is  assurance  that  the  Cubans  are  restored 
to  that  tranquillity  that  -ffisures  capable  self-gov- 
ernment the  United  States  will  step  aside  and 
bid  the  Cubans  godspeed. 

In  Justice  to  ^^^^^^    }^^    ^^^     «>    ^^^^    ^OH- 

r<wna«  £sfra(/a  demnation  of  former  President 
Pal  ma  for  what  has  been  termed 
his  weak  course  during  the  revolution,  that 
the  Review  op  Reviews  is  glad  to  quote 
(from  a  letter  received  from  Matanzas, 
Cuba,  early  in  November)  the  opinion  of  a 
shrewd  American  observer  who  was  in  Cuba 
during  the  Spanish  War  and  for  some  time 
afterward,  and  who,  later,  studied  Spanish- 
speaking  peoples  in  the  Philippines.  This 
gentleman  believes  that  President  Palxna  had 
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his  choice  <rf  three  policies:  (i)  to  fight  it 
out,  which  would  have  been  to  plunge  his 
country  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war;  (2) 
to  turn  the  government  over  by  surrender- 
ing to  the  other  side,  which  would  have  been 
to  **  plead  guilty  to  all  the  allegations  made 
by  his  political  adversaries  and  to  turn  over 
the  government  to  persons  who  had  not 
even  a  shadow  of  claim  or  right  to  it  by  anv 
constitutional  election  ;'*  or  ( 3 )  by  resigning 
his  office  to  precipitate  the  immediate  inters, 
vention  of  the  United  States,  to  stop  civil 
conflict,  to  insure  the  honest  administration 
of  public-  affairs  by  American  officials  until 
such  time  as  the  Cuban  people  should  have  a 
chance  to  express  their  honest  opinion.  We 
quote  from  this  letter: 

To  accomplish  all  this,  President  Palma  per- 
formed an  act  of  self-abnegation  which  has  few 
parallels  in  history  and  which  stamps  him  as  one 
of  the  truly  great  men  o\  all  time,  a  man  capable 
of  rising  above  all  personal  considerations  and  of 
accepting  with  solemn  resignation  the  bitter  cup 
of  personal  humiliation  in  order  to  save  his 
country  from  the  inevitable  consequences  of  civil 
war  and  foreign  aggression.     .  .In  the 

perspective  of  history  his  action  will  stand  out  in 
silhouette  against  the  dark  skies  of  a  troubled 
time  as  one  of  supreme  moral  grandeur  and 
political  sagacity. 

Mexico      President     Roosevelt's     trip     to 

and        Panama      (discussed      elsewhere 

8<Hith America  ^y^^^    month).    President    Diaz's 

formal  opening  of  the  Tehuan tepee  Railway 
for  Mexico,  and  the  assumption  of  office  by 
Dr:  Affonso  Penna  as  President  of  Brazil  on 
November  15  (also  discussed  elsewhere  this 
month)  were  the  events  of  prime  interest  in 
Latin-America  during  October  and  Novem- 
ber. The  Tehuantepec  Railway  scheme  was 
originally  proposed  four  centuries  ago  by  the 
discoverer-conqueror  Cortez.  The  railway 
enterprise  was  actually  begun  by  our  own 
Captain  Eads  in  his  ingenious  scheme  for  a 
ship  railway,  which,  however,  was  finally 
discarded.  Taken  in  hand  in  1898  by  an 
English  company,  the  railway,  which  is 
about  190  miles  long,  has  been  completed 
and  formally  opened.  It  will  undoubtedly 
be  an  important  means  of  facilitating  inter- 
national traffic.  As  for  South  America,  out- 
side of  Brazil, — aside  from  the  uncertain 
condition  of  the  health  of  President  Castro 
of  Venezuela,  mild  financial  crises  in  Argen- 
tina and  Peru,  and  the  slow  but  sure  recov- 
ery of  Chile  from  the  earthquake  at  Valpa- 
raisc  last  summer, — there  are  no  evidences  of 
an)rthing  but  healthy,  orderly  national  prog- 
ress throughcmt  the  continent.     From  a  re- 
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port  as  to  tke  condition  of  Valparaiso  imme- 
diately after  the  earthquake  and  fire,  made 
to  the  Merchants*  Association  of  New  York 
by  its  secretary  in  Chile,  we  learn  that  the 
damage  by  the  earthquake  was  "  in  propor- 
tion to  the  character  of  the  soil  built  upon 
and  the  character  of  construction,"  the  made 
ground  suffering  most.  The  Chilean  Govern- 
ment plans  to  expropriate  the  ruined  district 
and  there  lay  out  broad  avenues  and  parks  or 
employ  part  of  it  in  building  a  sheltered  port. 


Our  Relations 


The  Canadian  Parliament, 
with'^  which  began  its  sessions  on  No- 
Canada.  yember  22,  is  devoting  its  atten- 
tion principally  to  the  revision  of  the  Domin- 
ion tariff.  The  government's  bill,  which 
was  introduced  by  Minister  of  Finance  W. 
S.  Fielding  (recently  returned  to  his  seat 
after  an  exciting  political  campaign),  em- 
bodies the  result  of  the  work  of  a  govern- 
ment commission  which  spent  many  months 
in  investigations  and  hearings  throughout  all 
parts  of  the  Dominion.  Very  interesting  and 
significant  in  this  connection  was  the  recent 
speech  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  as  to  the  value  of 
reciprocity  with  Canada.  With  our  Canadian 
neighbors  we  are  on  the  best  of  terms,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  differences 
of  opinion  between  the  Newfoundlanders 
and  the  New  England  fishing  interests  will 
result  in  prejudicing  these  cordial  relations. 
Early  in  October  our  ambassador  at  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Reid,  in  negotiation  with  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey,  British  Foreign  Minister,  suc- 
ceeded in  arriving  at  a  modus  vivendi  regard- 
ing the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  The  details 
of  the  agreement  are  not  essential  here,  and, 
besides,  we  hope  to  present  an  article  fully 
explaining  the  matter  to  our  readers  at  an 
early  date.  The  agreement  has  been  com- 
mented upon  in-  England  and  this  country 
as  eminently  fair  to  both  sides,  but  the 
Newfoundland  Government  regarded  it 
with  great  disapproval,  and,  early  in  No- 
vrember,  it  was  announced  that  Sir  Robert 
Bond,  premier  of  the  colony,  had  decided  to 
take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  make 
a  test  case  by  ordering  the  arrest  of  Ameri- 
can fishermen  violating  the  Bait  act,  an  ordi- 
nance passed  some  years  ago  by  the  New- 
foundland Government.  The  colonial  gov- 
ernment claims  that  it  was  not  consulted  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  negotiations,  although 
Under-Secretary  of  the  Colonies  Winston 
Churchill  has  publicly  asserted  that  the  co- 
lonial government  was  fully  aware  of  the 
negotiations.     The  Newfoundland   Lcgisla- 
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turc  will  meet  early  next 
month,  in  special  session, 
to  consider  the  difSculty 
over  the  fisheries. 

The  opening 
of  the  Brit- 
ish Parlia- 
ment (on  October  23) 
was  made  memorable  by 
the  aggressive  tactics  of 
the  "  Suffragettes,"  as 
the  British  advocates  of 
woman's  suffrage  are 
called,  who  invaded  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  demand- 
ed the  ballot..  Before 
the  sessions  could  be 
formally  opened  the 
women  had  to  be  carried 
out  of  the  building.  Ten 
of  them  were  arrested 
for  rioting,  and,  refusing 
to  give  security  for  their 
good  behavior,  were  sent 
to  jail.  We  discuss  this 
matter  more  fully  in  a 
*'  Leading  Article  "  on 
another  pnge  this  month. 
The  great,  all-engrossing 
topic  before  the  Parlia- 
ment is,  of  course,  the 
Birrell  Education  bill 
and  its  fate  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Mr.  Stead 
tells  (on  page  722)  the 
history  of  the  education 
movement  in  England 
leading  up  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  measure, 
and  discusses  the  proa- 
pect  of  the  bill's  passage 
so  thoroughly  that  no 
further  comment  is  nec- 
essary here.  By  die 
middle  of  November  the 
Ivords  and  Bishops  had 
discussed  about  one-third 
of  the  bill,  and  it  was  so 
amended  and  altered* 
that  it  will  be  imposaibk 
for  the  ministry  to  ac-  * 
cept  the  changes.  This 
puts  the  Campbell- Ban- 
nerinan  government  ill  1 
very  liclicatc  position, 
since,  having  made  this- 
Education  bill  its  main 
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(From    the    Graphic.) 


lias  been  defeated  in  a  «li vision  in  the  IxjrJs 
on  this  Kduration  hill,  hut  shows  no  si^n  of 
ytehlin^.  Mr.  Herbert  Asquith,  Chancellor 
of  the  Kxcfiequer, 
who  will  he  the  ji:ov- 
crnment  leafier  in  the 
Qiinmons  in  the  event 
of  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bcll-Hannern:an's  ele- 
vation to  the  peerage, 
ha<i  repeatedly  an- 
nounced that  tliere 
will  he  no  recession 
from  the  decision  that 
all  schools  maintained 
by  rates  and  taxe, 
must  he  under  unfet- 
tered public  control. 
O  t  h  e  r  imiMjrtant 
questions  which  will 
come  before  the  pres- 
ent Parliament  are 
the  Irish  problem,  the 
trades-union  problem, 
and  a  number  of  in- 
volved situations  over 
labor  disputes.  Mr. 
Kcir  Hardie,  leader 
of  the  Laborite  jjroup 

in  alliance  with  the  Irish  Nationalists,  is 
threatenin^  to  secede  from  the  Liberal  ranks 
unless  their  contention  for  the  lej^al  immuni- 
ty of  labor  union  funds  be  admitted. 

A  Haw  '^^^  "*^^^'  ^«'^'^»"^^  ^^  France, 
MinUirti  In  headed  by  M.  Cjcor^cs  Clemcn- 
''"'^"  ceau,  follows  the  ministry  of  M. 
Sarrien,  which  closed  its  honorable  career  in 
October,  not  because  of  any  chanjje  in  ^ov- 
rrnment  policy,  but  owiny;  to  the  ill  health 
of  the  former  I'remier.  all  the  ministers  re- 
%\^\\\v\^  with  him  in  order  to  give  the  new 
IVemier  a  free  hand,  M.  Clemenceau  im- 
mediately reappointed  M.  Hriamf  (Kduca- 
tion  and  Public  Worship),  M.  Thompson 
(Marine).  M.  Barthou  (Public  Works), 
M.  I)*»umer^ue  (Commerce),  and  M.  Riiau 
( Ajrricultuir).  'Hie  folli>winj;  new  person- 
alities enter  the  ministry:  M.  Stephen 
Pichon  (formerly  French  president-general 
in  Tiuu's.  and  a  colleague  of  his  chief  on  the 
journal  Im  Justitr),  who  takes  the  port- 
folio of  foreign  affairs;  M.  Guyot-Dessaigne 
(Minister  i>t  Public  Works  in  the  Bourgeois 
cabinet  of  iSos-*o(>).  that  of  Justice;  M. 
Caillaux  (Finance  Minister  in  the  Waldeck- 
Kousseau  cabinet),  that  oi  Finance:  M.  Mil- 
lies l.acroiv  {'A  senator),  that  of  the  Colonies: 


(leneral  Picquart  (defender  of  Drqrfits), 
that  of  War;  and  M.  Rene  Viviani  (a  So- 
cialist deputy  for  Paris),  that  of  Labor.  The 
new  cabinet,  which  made  its  first  formal  ap- 
pearance before  the  countr>-  at  the  opening 
of  Parliament  on  November  5,  is  composed 
mainly  of  young,  active  men,  all  of  whom  are 
progressive  Liberals. 


Picquart  ^^^  significant  appointments 
and  were,  of  course,  those  of  General 
Picquart  and  \L  Viviani.  The 
choice  of  Cjeneral  Picquart  as  Minister  of 
War  has  made  an  excellent  impression.  This 
fine  s(jldier  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  his 
duties,  and  by  character  and  experience  will 
make  an  excellent  minister.  His  selection 
marks  the  final  triumph  of  the  victims  of  the 
Dreyfus  conspiracy  twelve  years  ago,  the 
chief  victim  himself  having  just  been  deco- 
rated with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
and  given  a  command  in  the  army.  M.  Vivi- 
ani is  to  have  a  brand  new  portfolio.  The 
creation  of  his  labor  ministry  is  characterized 
by  President  Fallicres 
as  "  absolutely  neces- 
sar>'  in  the  present 
state  of  the  economic 
evolution  in  France." 
This  ministry  of  la- 
bor has  practically  ex- 
isted for  several  years 
in  the  form  of  differ- 
ent bureaus  of  state 
administration.  It  is 
the  assembling  of 
these  various  bureaus 
under  one  head  which 
constitutes  the  origi- 
nal stroke  of  the  Pre- 
mier, who  believes 
that  the  new  oiSce 
will  help  to  solve  the 
social  question.  It 
will  have  to  deal  with 
ever>'thing  concern- 
ing workingmen  un- 
der contract:  Labor 
contracts  !n  all  dicir 
aspects,  whether  con- 
ceming  factory 
hands,  workers  in 
trade  and  industrr,  or 
agricultural  laborers. 
Labor  in  mines  and 
government  forests 
also  comes  under  its 
supenrisioo. 


"VIVE  LE  REPOS  HKB- 
D  O  M  A  D  A  1  R  E  !  " 
{"  HCRRAH  FX)R  SUN- 
DAY  rest! ") 

(From  n  snaiwhot,  by 
the  artist  of  Le 
Mumh  inu»tn\  of  a 
rarUinn  workman  re- 
Jo  I  r  In  ^  ovtT  the  |»as- 
naiso  of  the  new  Sun- 
day   law.) 
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Picquart    (War).  Pichon   (Foreign  Affairs).  M.    Cl^menceau. 

THE    NEW    FRENCH    PREMIER    AND    THE    NEW     MEMBERS   OF    HIS   CABINET. 


j^^  Premier  Clemenceau's  program, 
ctemenceau  as  announced  by  himself,  will 
Program,  include:  The  following-up  of 
the  church  separation  law,  the  establishment 
of  old  age  pensions  for  workingmen,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  law  governing  labor  unions, 
the  reform  in  the  mining  laws,  the  purchase 
of  the  Western  Railroad,  the  reduction  of  the 
term  of  service  in  the  army  to  two  years, 


the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  and  of 
courts  martial,  a  progressive  income  tax,  and 
measures  for  the  relief  of  vine  growers.  The 
change  of  ministry,  the  Premier  announced, 
would  not  necessitate  any  change  in  foreign 
policy.    On  this  point  M.  Clemenccau  said: 

Founded  upon  peace  with  dignity,  we  can  say 
with  pride  that,  during  the  thirty-five  years  of 
the  republic,  there  has  not  been  one  minute  when 


Gojot-DcMaigne   (Justice). 


Calllaux  (Finance). 


Viviani    (Labor). 
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we  could  be  accused  of  threatening  the  peace 
of  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  since  the  peace  of 
the  world  is  based  on  force  of  arms,  we  cannot 
disarm,  for  to  do  so  would  destroy  the  guarantee 
of  our  independence.  Until  the  arrival  of  that 
happy  but  uncertain  day  when  the  regime  of 
force  will  be  changed,  our  first  duty  is  not  to 
weaken  our  defensive  powers,  of  which  our  in- 
ternational understandings  form  an  important 
element,  but  in  cultivating  good  relations  with 
other  Powers.  We  must  carefully  maintain  the 
alliances  contracted  in  the  interests  of  peace  as 
well  as  the  friendships  whose  value  has  already 
been  proved,  and  we  must  not  forget  at  difficult 
periods  that  moral  authority  and  upright  policy 
openly  practiced  can  become  dominating  factors 
in  European  opinion,  without  which  no  govern- 
ment in  future  can  fail  to  reckon. 

CkmrckSeiM-  law,  Mimstcr  of  Public  Worship 
*"  *"*'  Briand  declared  that  the  state 
would  not  enforce  the  law  closing  the 
churches  on  the  nth  of  the  present  month, 
as  provided  in  the  actual  wording  of  the  law, 
but  would  wait  another  year  before  doing  so. 
Catholics,  the  minister  said,  may  go  on  hold- 
ing services  in  the  churches  even  if  they  re- 
fuse to  form  **  associations  cultuelles." 
Whereas,  heretofore  the  churches  were  their 
own  property,  however,  and  whereas  they 
might  now  retain  them  as  their  own  by  com- 
plying with  the  law,  the  buildings  where  the 


THE    BOGUS    CAPTAIN    OF    KOEPENICK. 
'WllllBiq   Voigt,  shoemaker,   now   In   a   Berlin  Jail.) 


law  is  not  complied  with  will  be  tHe  prop- 
erty of  the  state,  to  be  controlled  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  and  administered  by  the 
priest  on  sufferance  of  the  state  or  commimal 
authorities.  The  government,  M.  Briand 
declared  further,  .hoped  that,  before  Decem- 
ber, 1907,  the  church  would  find  some  means 
of  complying  with  the  law  while  retaining 
its  authority  and  dignity.  Already  there  are 
indications  of  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
Vatican  to  come  to  some  sort  of  a  working 
agreement  with  the  French  state.  In  two  test 
votes  taken  early  in  November  the  govern- 
ment's attitude  on  the  church  question  was 
overwhelmingly  endorsed,  the  Socialists  vot- 
ing in  the  affirmative.  M.  Clemenceau  has  a 
great  opportunity.  The  good  will  and  confi- 
dence of  almost  all  Europe  are  with  him,  and 
the  fact  that  the  German  official  press  ex- 
presses dissatisfaction  with  his  selection  as 
Premier  can  scarcely  help  making  him  more 
popular  and  effective  at  home. 

The  Mfiitary  ^^^  stcady-going,  conservative 
Fetich  in  Fatherland  has  been  the  source 
ermany.  ^^  ^  number  of  sensations  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  each  of  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  more  mercurial  re- 
public across  the  Rhine.  First  we  had  the 
publication  of  the  Hohenlohe  "Recollec- 
tions." Then  came  the  serio-comic  Koepen- 
ick  affair.  The  Prussian  police  have  finally 
captured  the  pseudo-Captain  Voigt,  who,  one 
fine  day  in  October,  marched  into  the  dty 
hall  of  the  town  of  Koepenick  (a  municipal- 
ity of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  not  far 
from  Berlin),  took  command  of  a  dozen  sol- 
diers he  found  in  the  streets,  ordered  the 
mayor  and  the  councillors  to  hand  him  the 
keys  of  the  municipal  safe,  carried  off  twelve 
thousand  dollars  which  he  claimed  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor,  and  then,  sending  His 
Honor  the  Mayor  off  to  Berlin  under  an  es- 
cort, disappeared.  He  turns  out  to  be  a 
shoemaker,  anything  but  military  in  appear- 
ance, who  had  bought  at  a  second-hand  cloth- 
ing store  his  uniform, — ^which,  by  the  way, 
was  not  of  the  rank  he  assumed.  The  burg- 
omaster. Dr.  Langerhans,  is  now  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  Europe, — indeed,  of  the  world. 
All  the  newspapers  and  comic  actors  are 
making  fun  of  the  incident,  and  the  verb  "  to 
Koepenick ''  has  become  as  much  a  part  of 
colloquial  German  as  the  word  "  fake "  is 
of  English.  Voigt's  life  has  been  spent  chief- 
ly in  jail,  for  various  crimes,  and  he  is  alto- 
gether a  most  unprepossessing  soldier.  It 
was  the  magical  influence  of  the  kaiserock^ — 
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military  uniform, — ^which  gave  Voigt  his  suc- 
cess, and  in  the  incident  nlilitarism  in  Ger- 
many finds  its  reductio  ad  absurdum.  The 
afFair  was,  of  course,  possible  only  in  Ger- 
many, where  all  the  civil  authorities  are  ac- 
customed to  bend  the  knee  in  all  matters  to 
militarism  and  blindly  obey  the  commands  of 
the  "  King's  coat."  No  international  peace 
conference,  fraternal  visit  of  officials  and 
rulers  from  one  nation  to  another,  nor  all  the 
printed  propaganda  of  the  anti-militarists  for 
years  could  have  had  such  a  salutary  effect 
in  showing  the  evils  of  great  armies  as  this 
absurd  affair.  The  German  press  comments 
gloomily  on  the  occurrence  and  hopes  that 
the  incident  will  result  in  doing  away  with 
some  of  the  stiff  etiquette  and  social  tyranny 
of  the  German  military  caste.  "  Happy," 
says  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  editorially, 
"  are  lands  like  America,  where  such  things 
as  this  never  happen." 

^     .        Then  there  was  the  speech  of  Dr. 
of  tin      Burgess,  at  the  University  of  Ber- 

ftefckstag.      jj^^      j^     ^^j^j^      ^^^     "  Roosevelt 

Professor  "  to  Germany  expressed  it  as  his 
personal  opinion  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  obsolete.  This,  while  not  of  Ger- 
man origin,  has  been  somewhat  sensational 
in  the  commotion  it  has  excited  in  the  Father- 
land. The  resignation,  also,  of  Herr  von 
Podbielski,  Prussian  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
who  was  implicated  some  months  ago  in  the 
colonial-supplies  scandals,  has  in  itself  caused 
a  mild  sensation  among  the  German  bureau- 
crats. The  Reichstag  was  opened  on  No- 
vember 14,  with  a  speech  by  Chancellor  von 
Billow,  on  Germany's  foreign  relations.  The 
Chancellor,  who  appears  to  have  quite  re- 
covered from  the  illness  which  prostrated 
him  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Par- 
liament, in  reply  to.  an  interpellation  (by 
Herr  Basserman,  National  Liberal)  as  to 
the  isolation  of  Germany,  declared,  in  an 
optimistic  speech,  that  Germany's  relations 
with  the  entire  world  are  now  on  a  very 
friendly  footing.  He  denied  the  existence  of 
any  German  feeling  of  animosity  toward  the 
Anglo-French  and  Anglo-Russian  under- 
standings. The  Triple  Alliance,  he  asserted, 
would  be  maintained  intact.  After  compli- 
menting the  part  played  by  the  United  States 
representatives  at  the  Algifciras  conference. 
over  Morocco  last  spring,  Chancellor  von 
Bulow  said: 

Our  relations  with  the  United  States  continue 
on  a  most  friendly  basis,  resting  as  they  do  upon 
historical  and  natural  reasons.    The  frontiers  of 


the  two  countries  do  not  touch,  nor  do  our 
poHtical  interests  collide  anywhere.  In  order  to 
smooth  our  economic  relations  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  arrange  a  mutually  beneficial  agreement 
in  an  obliging  spirit. 

In  this  connection  it  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  President  has  appointed  a  tariff 
commission,  consisting  of  Mr.  S.  N.  D. 
North,  Director  of  the  Census;  Mr.  James 
L.  Gerry,  chief  of  the  customs  division  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  Mr.  N.  I.  Stone, 
tariff  expert  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  to  confer  with  the  proper 
German  officials  regarding  the  adjustment 
of  American-German  tariff  relations. 


The  Polish  ^^^  °^  ^^^  "^°^^  perplexing  prob- 
Languagein  lems  before  the  present  session  of 
the  Reichstag  is  presented  by  the 
failure  of  the  government's  policy  of  Ger- 
manizing the  Polish  provinces  by  buying  up 
estates  for  German  settlers  and  attempting 
to  force  the  use  of  the  German  language  in 
the  schools.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the 
government  has  ordered  that,  hereafter,  the 
Polish  children  in  the  schools  shall  receive 
their  religious  instruction  only  in  the  Ger- 
man language.  This  has  aroused  the  intense 
opposition  of  the  Polish  Catholics,  and,  be- 
ginning October  17,  a  school  strike  involving 
fifty  thousand  children  was  organized  by  the 
Polish  parents,  who  kept  their  little  ones 
away  from  the  schools  and  forbade  them 
answering  catechism  questions  in  German. 
Thousands  of  children  have  been  placed 
under  what  is  known  as  **  school  arrest "  for 
their  refusal  to  use  German  and  have  been 
detained  for  several  hours  after  session. 
Archbishop  Stablewski,  of  Posen,  head  of  the 
Polish  Catholics,  has  pronounced  in  favor  of 
the  use  of  Polish,  while  Cardinal  Kopp,  the 
head  of  the  entire  German  hierarchy,  ap- 
proves the  Prussian  policy,  thereby  offending 
the  Polish  bishops,  who  have  prepared  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Pope  against  him.  The  irritation 
caused  by  the  Prussian  Government's  action 
has  awakened  the  race  and  political  hostility, 
always  latent  in  the  Polish  provinces  of 
Prussia,  and  has  intensified  the  nationalist 
feeling  of  the  Poles.  The  government's 
firm  determination,  it  declares,  is  to  prevent 
the  creation  in  Germany  of  another  Galicia 
(Austrian  Poland),  where  Germanism  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  On  the  other 
hand  (we  are  now  quoting  the  Berlin  Na- 
tion), if  a  prize  had  been  offered  for  the  ac- 
tion which  would  give  the  Polish  agitators 
the  very  best  weapon  for  their  propaganda 
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\\U«|iUi4  looiiU  wlili  Italy)  :  "At  last  we  have  Iso- 
mi\\\  titiitt'         (•t'iiiiiin>    tiiitl   AuMtrla. 
I'liiiii  Juo*Hd    tMuulch). 


lines  of  Austro-Hungarian  foreign  policy. 
He  will,  no  doubt,  like  his  predecessor,  main- 
rain  a  pacific  rather  than  a  negative  attitude 
roward  Western  Europe,  but  will  reassert, 
upon  ever>-  opportunity,  the  claims  of  Aus- 
tria in  the  Balkans.  It  is  expected  that  one 
t)f  his  tirst  efforts  will  be  to  draw  back  Ital- 
ian sympathies  to  the  Triple  Alliance  (see 
our  "  Leading  Article"  this  month),  from 
which  they  have  been  somewhat  weaned 
by  ententes  with  France  and  England,  l^he 
sympathies  of  Vienna  for  Berlin,  reciprocated 
from  the  Gennan  capital,  continue  to  con- 
stitute one  of  the  strong  and  stable  facts  of 
central  European  politics.  The  reported 
militant'  convention  { told  of  in  the  news  dis- 
patches late  in  CXrtober)  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy — **  to  become 
operative  whenever  the  Triple  Alliance,  or 
rather  the  three  treaties  usually  grouped 
under  that  designation,  shall  expire,  '  either 
by  expiration  of  time,  or  by  any  other 
cause '  " — has  been,  of  course,  officially  de- 
nied, but  such  a  regrouping  of  Eastern 
powers  is  not  at  all  an  unlikely  occur- 
rence of  the  next  year  or  so.  The  cartoon  of 
the  Munich  Jugeml.  which  we  reproduce  on 
this  page,  '*  hits  oti  '*  the  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  new  allies  who  have  at  last 
succeeded  in  their  aim  of  isolating  Austria 
and  Germany. 

Progngs  of  ^^'^"sc  American  elections  news 
tA«  /fuMMiam  and  Other  matters  of  national  in- 
terest  to  our  own  people  have 
crowded  out  of  our  press  during  the  months 
of  October  and  November,  extended  refer- 
ence to  the  progress  of  the  Russian  revolution, 
it  should  not  be  concluded  that  everything  is 
quiet  in  the  empire  of  the  Czar,  and  that 
reaction  has  triumphed  completely  in  that 
countr>'.  It  is  true  that  the  pendulum  has 
swung  very  far  away  from  the  violence  and 
armed  uprisings  which  characterized  the  au- 
tumn of  last  year.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
first  anntversar>'  (October  30)  of  the  Czar's 
manifesto  granting  constitutional  libert>'  to 
the  Russian  people  passed  off  without  the 
serious  demonstrations  which  had  been  ex- 
pected. The  energies  of  the  Russian  people, 
however,  are  now  absorbed  in  preparation 
for  elections  to  the  new  Duma,  and  it  may 
be  expected  that,  when  this  second  Russian 
Parliament  actually  meets,  more  effective 
work  will  be  done  for  real  popular  govern- 
ment. The  Russian  people  have  learned 
much  and  forgotten  nothing.  Just  how  il- 
lusory  have   been    the   promises  of    reform 
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made  by  the  Czar  and  his  government,  and 
just  how  little  has  actually  been  gained  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  of  struggle,  is  set 
forth  on  another  page  (730). 

Eieetiont  for  ^^^  preparations  for  the  elections 
the  Second  are  advancing,  and  the  Stolypin 
government  is  determined  that 
the  revolutionists,  socialists,  and  'other  radi- 
cals shall  not  have  a  deciding  voice  in  the 
new  Duma,  if  intimidation,  arrest,  and  all 
the  prestige  of  the  monarch  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  church  can  prevent  it.  Besides  en- 
deavoring to  enlist  most  of  the  peasants  in  the 
support  of  the  administration  by  the  dis- 
tribution and  sale  of  crown  lands,  the  ad- 
ministration has  practically  nullified  a  part 
of  the  peasant  vote  which  would  be  likely  to 
go  for  radical  candidates  by  bringing  about 
a  decision  of  the  imperial  Senate  (handed 
down  late  in  October)  interpreting  the  new 
election  law  to  the  effect  that  municipal  and 
railroad  officials  and  workmen  (who  are  al- 
most to  a  man  radical),  being  government 
employees,  are  not  entitled  to  vote.  Peasants, 
moreover,  are  prohibited  from  choosing  any 
but  permanent  residents  in  their  respective 
communes  to  represent  them.  This  will  ex- 
clude almost  all  the  revolutionary  agitators, 


many  of  whom  were  elected  from  peasant 
communes  to  the  last  Duma.  By  arrests, 
exile,  and  execution  the  administration  is 
gradually  getting  rid  of  many, of  the  most 
feared  radical  leaders  as  far  as  they  are 
known,  and  it  hopes,  by  the  time  Parliament 
meets,  that  the  empire  will  have  attained 
such  a  degree  of  apparent  order  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  replenish  its  exchequer  by 
means  of  new  German  and  French  loans. 
Finance  Minister  Kokovtsev,  it  should  be 
noted  in  passing,  has  approved  the  draft  of 
an  income-tax  law  which,  it  is  estimated,  will 
produce,  after  the  first  year,  additional  rev- 
enue of  $20,000,000  annually. 


An  Unusual  ^^  evidence  of  a  noteworthy  de- 
Muaic  velopment  in  the  musical  taste  of 
the  American  people, —  in  so  far 
as  the  great  cities  of  our  country  represent 
the  American  people, —  is  to  be  found  in  the 
lengthening  list  of  foreign  musical  artists 
who  are  coming  to  our  opera  houses  and 
concert  chambers.  The  most  notable  per- 
sonalities of  the  present  season,  which  is  to 
be  unusually  rich  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  are  characterized  by  Mr.  Gilman  in 
a  special  article  this  month  (page  398). 
Saint-Saens,  Puccini,  Leoncavallo,  and  Scria- 
bine  are  undoubtedly  the  most  eminent  of 
our  visitors,  all  being  composers  of  world- 
wide fame.  Among  conductors.  Dr.  Karl 
Muck,  who  has  been  one  of  the  "  Parsifal  " 
pilots  at  Beyreuth,  and  who  comes  this  year 
from  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  to  lead 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  its 
twenty-first  season,  is  perhaps  the  most  emi- 
nent. Vassili  Safonov  returns  to  lead  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Among  pianists  we 
note  the  return  of  Moritz  Rosenthal  after 
an  absence  of  eight  years,  and  the  concert 
lists  of  Joseph  Lhevinne  and  Augusta 
Schnabel.  On  the  violin  we  shall  hear 
Alexander  Petschnikov,  Edwin  Grasse  and 
Gyongj'oshalaszy.  Three  opera  companies 
will  give  us  grand  opera  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  our  now  cultivated  taste  and 
our  plethoric  purses:  Mr.  Conried,  at  the 
Metropolitan,  Mr.  Oscar  Hammerstein,  at 
the  Manhattan,  and  Mr.  Henry  Savage, 
whose  artists  sing  in  English  at  the  Garden 
Theatre.  A  unique  and  interesting  feature 
of  the  musical  season  will  be  the  tour 
through  the  United  States  of  the  eminent 
English  composer,  Mr.  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, who  will  conduct  a  large  chorus  of 
negro  voices  in  concert  and  other  high  grade 
chamber  music. 
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..uired  miles  of  the  Pole.  The  next 
LVTi!  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi. 
in  i»xx\  when  86  dejrrees  J4  minutes 
■A  >i<  .irr.rned.  Commander  Peary  started  on 
j..\  i^.  itK>5,  and  had  a  successful  trip, — 
i  ^'i::  whvh  we  shall  soon  hear  the  details. 

r'.e  t':v"rd  important  event  was  the  Interna- 
:  im!  Radio-Telcirraph  Treaty,  sipied  in 
Iv-!  n  on  Nn\ ember  .^  as  a  result  of  the  de- 

?cr.ir-.  pN  of  the  wireless-telepraph  confer- 
..,^...       i*i,^.  treaty  is  formed  on  the  principle 

r  r:vc  'tiroronnmunication  between  all  sys- 

:j;-n   v^r   wiri'less   telejiraphy.      Perhaps   the 

:'.*n:   ■v.n^orrant  provision   is  the  at^reemcnt 

:M:   :''e   N:jnati)ry   powers    (which    include 

::\'    Fi-.ropean   countries   and    many   on 

■\r'  V-  r.rinenrs)  will  make  arranf^mcnts 
•  ■  w  'f'fxs  communications  between  their 
.^  .>:  NMT:.!ns  and  vessels  of  all  nationalities. 

r\-  Am-'-ican  delegates  to  this  hiphly  im- 
■vr.i!':  "r^rcrnational  meeting  were  John  I. 
W.iti'-S'.irN.  oX  New  ^'ork.  Rear  Admiral  H. 
\  M.i^nfx.  and  Britr.-Cjen.  James  Allen, 
s  *  K-r     r  tVe  Siiinal  Corps. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(From  October  20  to  November  18,  J906.) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

.  October  20. — Secretary  Wilson  makes  public 
the  regulations  under  which  the  pure-food  law 
will  be  administered. 

October  22. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission begins  an  inquiry  regarding  a  grain 
trust  at  Kansas  City. 

October  2^. — President  Roosevelt  announces 
that  Oscar  S.  Straus,  of  New  York,  will  become 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. . .  .Secretaries 
Root  and  Taft  approve  the  contract  for  the 
Panama  Canal  prepared  by  the  commission. 

October  28. — Frank  H.  Waskey,  the  first  dele- 
gate to  Congress  from  Alaska,  arrives  in  Wash- 
ington. 

October  30.— The  New  York  City  Board  of 
Estimate  approves  a  budget  calling  for  an  in- 
crease of  $13,000,000  in  the  city's  appropriation. 

November  i. — Secretary  Root,  speaking  on  be- 
half of  President  Roosevelt,  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
urges  the  voters  of  the  State  to  vote  for  Charles 
E.  Hughes  for  governor. 

November  6. — Representatives  in  Congress, 
State  officers,  and  legislatures  are  chosen  in  the 
United  States. 

Elections  to  the  Sixtieth  Congress  result  as 
follows:  Republicans,  223;  Democrats,  163. 


FBANK  H.   WASKEY. 

(Tbe  flrpt  delegftte  to  CcmgresB  from  Alaska.) 


Of  the  States  in  which  United  States  Sena- 
tors are  to  be  chosen,  the  following  elect  Re-  , 
publican  legislatures:  Colorado,  Delaware, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Dakota,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 
Democratic  legislatures  are  chosen  in  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

The  following  State  governors  are  elected: 
Alabama,  Braxton  B.  Comer  (Dem.)  ;  Califor- 
nia, James  N.  Gillett  (Rep.)  ;  Colorado,  Henry 
A.  Buchtel  (Rep.) ;  Connecticut,  Rollin  S. 
Woodruff  (Rep.);  Idaho,  Frank  R.  Gooding* 
(Rep.);  Iowa,  Albert  B.  Cummins*  (Rep.); 
Kansas,  Edward  W.  Hoch*  (Rep.) ;  Massachu- 
setts, Curtis  Guild,  Jr.*  (Rep.) ;  Michigan,  Fred 
M.  Warner*  (Rep.)  ;  Minnesota,  John  A.  John- 
son* (Dem.)  ;  Nebraska,  George  L.  Sheldon 
(Rep.);  Nevada,  John  Sparks*  (Dem.);  New 
York,  Charles  E.  Hughes  (Rep.);  North  Da- 
kota, Jolln  Burke  (Dem.)  ;  Pennsylvania,  Edwin 
S.  Stuart  (Rep.) ;  Rhode  Island,  Joseph  H.  Hig- 
gins  (Dem.)  ;  South  Carolina.  Martin  F.  Ansel 
( Dem. ) ;  South  Dakota,  Coe  I.  Crawford 
(Rep.) ;  Tennessee,  Malcomb  R.  Patterson 
(Dem.) ;  Texas,  Thomas  M.  Campbell  (Dem.)  ; 
Wisconsin,  James  O.  Davidson*  (Rep.) ;  and 
Wyoming,  Bryant  B.  Brooks*  (Rep.) 

In  New  Hampshire,  no  one  of  the  candidates 
for  governor  having  a  majority  over  all  the 
others,  the  choice  is  left  to  the  legislature,  which 
is  overwhelmingly  Republican. 

The  Democrats  elect  a  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Oklahoma  statehood  convention; 
New  Mexico  votes  for  and  Arizona  against  joint 
statehood,  thus  causing  the  defeat  of  the  meas- 
ure. 

In  Kentucky.  Governor  John  C.  Beckham 
(Dem.);  is  nominated  at  the  primaries  to  suc- 
ceed United  States  Senator  McCreary  (Dem.) 

J.  K.  Kalanianaole  (Rep.)  is  reelected  as  dele- 
gate to  Congress  from  Hawaii;  Unionists  carry 
the  election  in  Porto  Rico,  leaving  the  Republi- 
cans without  representation  in  the  House  of 
Delegates. 

November  7. — President  Roosevelt  announces 
the  appointment  of  Attorney-General  William 
H.  Moody  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  of  James  R.  Garfield,  now  Commissioner  of 
Corporations,  to  succeed  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock 

as   Secretary  of  the  Interior The  President 

places  eleven  hundred  deputy  collectors  of  in- 
ternal revenue  under  civil  service  rules. 

November  14. — John  D.  Rockefeller  and  four 
other  Standard  Oil  officials  are  indicted  by  the 
Grand  Jury  at  Findlay,  O. 

November  15. — Attorney-General  Moody  be- 
gins suit  in  St.  Louis  against  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act....^ 

•  Reelected. 


TITKEE   WESTERN  ilOVEMWORS 


MaJETfED  LAST  MONTH. 


The  San  Francisco  Grand  Jnry  returns  five  in* 
dictmcni-s  agaiiiiiit  Mayor  Schmilz  and  Abraham 
Riu*f»  diar^ing  extortion .,.  .The  Hew  York 
Central  katlroad  is  found  giulty  of  giving  re- 
bates to  the  American  Sugar  Rerming  Company. 

November  1 7,— President  Roosevelt,  in  a 
speech  to  can  a!  employees  at  Colon.  Panama* 
congratulates  ihe  heads  of  departments  on  the 
work  being  done, 

POL ITtCS  ANDiGO VERN M HNT-FORBIGN. 

October  20 — President  FalliereiS,  of -France, 
a*iks  M.  Clemcnceau  to  form  a  cabinet..,  .Count 
Goluchowt^ki  lenders  hrs  resignation  as  foreign 
minister  for  Austria- Hungary, 

Octoijer  2J.— 1  he  newly  elected  Korwegran 
parliament  is  opened  at  Chrisliania  by  King 
Huakon.  ../the  Rumanian  fiscal  reports  show  a 
surjjlua  uf  $y,ooo,ooo. 

October  23.— The  British  Parliament  reas- 
sembfcs;  leaders  of  the  woman's  suffrage  move^ 
menl  are  arrested  for  causing  disturbance  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Ccimmons. . .  .M  Ctemen- 
ceau  forms  a  bVench  cabinet.  M.  Pichon  taking 
the  post  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiiirs*  am! 
General  ricc|uart  the  War  portfolio;  a  minii^ter 
of  lalMjf  and  hygiene  is  atlded  to  the  cabinet.  .*  * 
71ie  Spanish  Cortes  assembles  at  Madrid. 

October  24. — The  f>udgei  proposals  tif  the 
Spanish  Government  include  the  mtroduciion 
of  the  gold  standsird, .., Baron  von  Aehrenthat 
uncceeds  Count  Cioluchowskr  as  Austro- Hun- 
garian Premier. 

Octol>cr  ^25,— The  French  Chamber  of  EJepn- 
tits  reassemble*  in  Paris,,.. In  the  Spanish 
Coric?*  I  he  draft  of  the  association  bill  is  re,id 
....The  British  House  of  Lord^  begins  debate 
on  the  F.ducation  bill  fsee  page  722). 

Octolier  26.— The  report  of  M  Clemcnccaii  to 
the  President  of  the  Frcntli  republic  ou  his  cre- 


ation   of    the    Minisiry    uf   Labor    is    issued    in 
Paris. 

October  29. — The  C>.ar  of  Russia  siguii  a 
ukase  removing  all  re  frictions  on  the  Old  Be- 
lievers  in  Ruijsia,  who  number  fifteen  million 
,.**Two  amendments  to  the  British  Education 
bill  are  carried  by  large  majorities  in  the  House 
of  Lords. ..  .Governor  Magoon  accepts  the  res- 
ignation of  General   Montalvo. 

October  31. — W.  S.  Fielding.  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance in  the  Canadian  cjdunet,  who  was  un- 
seated, is  reelected  to  Parliament  from  ihc 
Queens  SheJbume  district  by  a  large  majority 
....The  French  cabinet  decidei*  lo  reconimtrid 
the  purchase  of  the  Wesieru  Railway, 

Novemticr  2.^The  Russian  Govemmen!  ap- 
propriates $250,000  for  election  expen^ie^-  .  . 
Mmiicipal  elections  in  England  show  heavy 
gain^  for  the  Conservatives. 

November  ;i.— Governor  MagiK»ii  orders  the 
employment  of  rural  guards  in  Cuba  to  disperse 
bands  of  outlaws. ,.  .The  French  Go\xrnment 
decides  on  the  enforeement  of  the  separation 
law  without  the  adoption  c*f  severe  meastjrf?s 
.,..A  eonvetition  of  French  Sccialrsl.«i  decUres 
that  it  is  not  satisJied  with  the  program  of  ijii 
Clemencean  ministry. 

NovemlK-r  4— *rhe  French  budget  estimates 
for  igoj  show  a  ilcfictt  of  t7S»ooo.oQd  frAucsw,  ta 
be  met  by  increased  taxation  and  short  lenn 
treasury  Ixinds. 

November  5. — The  French  GiamiRT  of  Pep- 
iiticfi,  by  a  vote  of  396  to  96*  sustains  the  Cle- 
mencean ministry  on  its  gt'ueral  policy, ,., Tilt 
Oriti^h  House  of  Lords  further  amends  the  Ed* 
ueaiiou  bifL 

November  7*^By  a  new  tnterpretation  of  the 

election   law»   l!ie  Rnnstan   Senate  disfrancbisei 
thoU!iand^  of  ciiy  and  railrgad  miployfjes. 
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November  14. — The  German  Reichstag  is 
opened. 

November  15. — Senhor  AflFonso  Penna  is  in- 
augurated President  of  Brazil  (see  page  706). 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

October  20. — An  Anglo-French  convention  is 
sigokietf'-  inp London  covering  the  future  adminis- 
tration of  the  New  Hebrides The  appoint- 
ment of  H.  G.  Squiers  as  Minister  to  Panama 
is  announced  in  Washington. 

October  21. — The  text  of  the  modus  vivcndV 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britainl 
regarding  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  is  madc^ 
public  at  Washington. 

October  22. — The  third  international  congress 
for  the  suppression  of  the  white  slave  traffic 
opens  in  Paris. 

October  23. — The  United  States  gives  assur- 
ance to  Japan  regarding  the  San  Francisco 
school  incident 

October  25. — ^Japan  demands  of  the  United 
States  the 'full  rights  of  the  treaty  of  1894  for 
Japanese  subjects  in  California. 

October  31. — It  is  announced  that  the  New- 
foundland Government  intends  to  test  the  valid- 
ity of  the  modus  vivcndi  by  prosecuting  fisher- 
nun  who  have  been  shipped  by  Americans  out- 
side the  three-mile  limit. 

November  2. — The  Federal  Government  aids 
the  Japanese  in  securing  a  decision  l)y  the  San 
Francisco  courts  in  the  matter  of  admission  of 
Japanese  children  into  the  schools. 

November  3.--Thc  International  Radio-Tc- 
Icgraphy  Treaty  is  signed  at  Berlin,  e;cceptions 
to  certain  principles  being  taken  by  six  coun- 
tries. ..  .It  IS  announced  at  Vienna  that  the  new 
Austrian  Foreign  Minister  has  taken  steps  to 
remove  the  distrust  between  Austria  and  Italy. 


November  6. — The  Moroccan  Foreign  Minis- 
ter expresses  to  France  his  government's  regret 
for  the  recent  attack  on  the  French  sailors. 

November  8. — It  is  announced  that  Sir  Mor- 
timer Durand,  British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  current  year. 

November  14. — Chancellor  von  Billow,  of 
Germany,  in  his  speech  before  the  Reichstag, 
gives  warm  praise  to  the  United  States. 

November  16. — France  and  Spain  arrange  to 
make  a  naval  demonstration  in  Morocco  should 
it  become  necessary  to  protect  foreigners. 

Noveml>er  18.— Manuel  Jose  Vega  is  appointed 
Chilean  Minister  to  Bolivia. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

Octf)l)cr  20. — Selby  Abl>ey,  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land,  is   destroyed   by   fire The   Countess  of 

Carlisle  is  elected  president  of  the  World's 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  whose 
triennial  convention  closes  at  Boston. 

October  21. — The  general  treasurer  of  federal 
telegraphs  of  Mexico  is  arrested,  charged  with 
appropriating  $30,000. 

October  22. — Fire  destroys  business  houses 
and  hotels  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand.... 
Heavy  snow  in  and  around  Denver,  Colo., 
causes  great  delay  to  railroad  travel. 

October  23. — General  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  of 
the  British  Army,  is  relieved  from  active  ser- 
vice. 

October  24. — Thousands  of  rifles  and  carbines 
surrendered  by  the  Cuban   insurgents  are  sunk 

off    Morro    Castle United    States    battleship 

Minnesota  makes   19.06  knots  on  her  trial  trip. 

October  25. — Great  changes  in  the  mathemati- 
cal honors  examination  are  voted  by  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Congregation. 


Henry  A.  Bachtel,  Colorado. 


Coe  I.  Crawford.  South  Dakota. 
THREE  NEWLY-ELECTED  GOVERNORS. 


Braxton  B.  Comer,  Alabama. 
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THE    ATLANTIC    CITY    RAILROAD    DISASTER. 

n'ftHK<-ngcr  car*8  burled   from    the   rall»   Into  the 

water.) 

October  26.--The  hero  of  Koepcnick  raid  is 
arrested  near  Berlin,  Germany. 

October  27. — Prof.  John  W.  Burgess  enters 
upon  his  duties  as  the  first  Roosevelt  Professor 
of  American  History  and  Institutions  at  th'.* 
University  of  BerHn. 

October  28. —  The  crews  of  266  Japanese  corral 
fishing  vessels,  numbering  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred men,  are. drowned  in  a  hurricane  off  Boto 
Island. ..  .More  than  fifty  lives  are  lost  in  a 
disaster  on  the  new  electrically  equipped  system 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  near  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J More  than  eight  thousand  people  as- 
semble in  Hyde  Park.  London,  in  support  of  the 
woman's  suffrage  movement. 

November  I. — Three-cent  street  cars  are  op- 
crated  for  the  first  time  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.... 
An  international  exposition  is  opened  at  Christ- 
church,  New  Zealand. 

November  2. — Commander  Robert  E.  Peary 
telegraphs  from  Hopedale,  Labrador,  that  he 
reached  a  latitude  of  87  degrees  6  minutes, 
North,  which  is  the  record  of  "  farthest  North. 

November  3. — The  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  are  turned  into  their  old  channel  and  no 
longer  How  into  the  Salton  Basin. 

November  7. — The  directors  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  order  an  increase  of 
10  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  all  permanent  em- 
ployees of  the  company  now  receiving  less  than 
$200  a  month. 

November   9. — The   United    States   battleships 
Louisiana,  with   President  Roosevelt  on  board, 
passes  out  to  sea  on  the  way  to  Panama. 

November  15. — The  Japanese  battleship  Sat- 
suma,  the  largest  ship  of  her  class  in  the  world 
and  the  first  to  be  wholly  constructed  in  Japan, 
is  launched  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor. 

November  16. — President  Roosevelt  inspects 
the  work  on  the  great  Culebra  Cut  for  the  Pan- 
ama Canal Floods  in  Washington  and  Ore- 

.tton  do  great  damage  to  farming  and  lumbering 
Interests. 
L..  Novcm1>cr     17. — Russia's     new     cruiser,     the 
\k,  is  launched  in  England. 
nvmbcr  18.— The  steam  uik  by 


collision  with  the  steamer /raniV  in  Puget  Sound; 
43  persons  are  drowned. 

OBITUARY. 

October  20. — Sefior  Don  Jor.ge  Munoz.  Guate- 
malan Minister  to  the  United  States,  50. 

OctolKT  21. — Colonel  the  Rt.  Hon.  Edward 
James  Saunderson,  a  leading  opponent  of  the 
Irish  Nationalists,  69. 

October  22. — William  F.  Pope,  a  Bosic»n 
sculptor,  41. 

October  24. — Maj.-Gen.  James  W.  Forsyth, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired. ..  .Alfredo  Chavero.  a  widely 
known  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  64. 

Octolier  26. — Prof.  Henry  Clay  Cameron,  of 
Princeton  University,  79.  ..  .Michael  Delehamy. 
a  leading  Democrat  of  Albany,  N.  Y..  86. 

October  27. — Emil  Sutro,  a  writer  of  meta- 
physical works,  74. 

OctrJ)er  29. — Bishop  Isaac  Lea  Nicholson,  of 
the  Milwaukee  Episcopal  Diocese,  63.... Dr. 
Robert  F.  Davis,  formerly  a  Representative  in 
Congress  for  the  Fall  River  district,  83. ..  .Judge 

Frederick   H.   Collier,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa..  81 

Cadwalader  Biddle,  well  known  in  Philadelphia 
social  circles,  69. 

October  30— Rev.  J.  C.  K.  Milligan,  D.  D.,  of 
the    United     Presbyterian    Church,    78....  Rev. 

Edgar  M.  Levy,  of  Philadelphia The  Earl  of 

Cranbrook,  92. 

October  31. — James  D.  Yeomans,  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
6 1.... Judge  Joseph  E.  Gary,  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Illinois,  85. 

November  i. — Representative  Rockwood  Hoar, 
of  the  Third  Ma.ssachu setts  District,  51. 

November  2. — George  Herring,  the  English 
philanthropist. ..  .Assistant  Corporation  Counsel 
William  Hughes,  of  Kings  County,  N.  Y..  one 
of  the  Democratic  candidates  for  the  State  Su- 
preme Court,  49. 

November  3. — Col.  Le  Grand  B.  Cannon,  of 
New  York,  91. 

November  4. — Congressman  John  H.  Ketcham, 
of  the  Twenty-first  New  York  District,  73. 

November  5. — Fritz  Thaulow,  the  Norwegian 
landscape  painter,  59. . .  .Auberon  E.  W:  M. 
Herbert,  the  English  journalist,  68. 

November  7. — H.  J.  O'Neill,  who  pnce  con- 
trolled the  American  barley  market,  59. 

November  8. — La  Salle  A.  Majmard,  associate 
editor  of  Leslie's  Weekly  ^  50.  ...Prof.  Edmund 
H.  Miller,  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  at 
Columbia  LTnivershy.  37. 

Nov.  9. — Samuel  J.  Kitson,  sculptor,  58. 

November  11. — Rev.  Henry  M.  Baird,  D.  D., 

historian  of  the  Huguenots,  74 Mrs.  Pcrsis  C 

Curtis,  last  surviving  member  of  the  first  class 
that  graduated  from  Mount  Holyoke,  87. 

November  12. — Maj.-Gen.  William  Rufus 
Shafter,  LT.  S.  A.,  retired,  who  commanded  the 
American  army  which  invaded  Cuba  in  1898.  71. 

November  14.— Mrs.  Margaret  Bottome. 
founder  and  president  of  the  International  Order 
of  King's  Daughters,  79, 

Noveml)er  15. — Samuel  Nicholson  Kane,  the 
New  York  yachtsman. 

November  16. — Wilhehnus  Mynderse,  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  admiralty  bar  of  New  York 
City,  57. 
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Unci^k  Sam  (to  California)  :  "Get  out  o*  there,  ye  foolish  boy!" — From  the  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland). 


JLUQBMB*  8AFIS  ABRIYAL  AFTRB  THI   OBBAT  8T0RH    OP   ELKCTtON   DAT. 

From   the  Saturday  Globe   (Utlca). 
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•*  AIX   ALONB/ 

Prom  the  Evening  World  (New  York). 


SHALL    HISTORY    REPEAT    ITSELF? — IT'S    UP    TO    tOU 

voTEii.— From  tbe  Inquirer   (Philadelphia). 


TUR  ONLY   ONE  HATCHED? 

>vm^9  World  (New  York) 


DBK-LIOHTED.*' 

From  the  Inquirer  (PblladelpbU). 
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'  It  Is  mmored  that  the  laree  corpora tlons  will  have 

a  tfuest   this  ThanksfflTlng." 

From  the  Becor^Herald   (Chicago). 


SECRETABT  MOODT  as  tub  modern  ST. 

From  the  Olohv  (New  York). 


Kusonmi  mafman  to  thb  dkmochatic  linb. 
From  tilt  HoMir  Tribune  (Cblcago). 


'Bit's  OFF/'— From   the  Leader    Cd^^voA^. 
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THE   MOST   PROSPEROUS   PERIOD  IN   OUR 

HISTORY. 

A  Review  of  the  Recent  Marvelous  Growth  of  Our  Busi- 
ness AND  Resources— A  Forecast  of  the  Future. 

BY  RICHARD  H.  EDMONDS. 

(Editor  of  the  Manufacturers'  Record,  Baltimore.) 


TJNTIL  we  learn  to  think  in  billions  we 
can  not  measure  the  meaning  of  the 
material  development  of  the  United  States 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century;  much 
less  can  we  mentally  grasp  the  potentialities 
which  the  coming  years  have  in  store  for  us. 
Our  progress,  however,  has  only  been  the 
pioneering  work  of  clearing  the  wilderness, 
of  ploughing  and  planting  amid  the  stumps 
which  mark  the  new  land  of  the  settler.  Not 
yet  have  we  had  time  to  pull  the  stumps  and 
drain  the  swamps.  What  we  have  been  do- 
ing is  like  sowing  by  hand  and  gathering  our 
harvest  with  the  old  sickle  as  compared  with 
what  we  arc  now  preparing  to  do.  In  our 
pioneering  work  we  have  had  to  disregard 
permanency  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of 
the  hour.  We  have  had  to  make  haste  even 
though  it  meant  some  waste.  However,  like 
the  pioneer  who  built  his  rude  log  hut  and 
tilled  the  stump-ridden  soil  until  increasing 
gains  made  possible  the  building  of  a  better 
home  and  the  clearing  of  his  land  in  order  to 
utilize  labor-saving  implements,  we  had  to 
pursue  similar  methods  in  our  national  de- 
velopment until  now,  when  we  have  entered 
upon  a  period  where  scientific  farming  will 
take  the  place  of  old  soil-destroying  farming 
and  where  scientific  skill  in  manufacturing 
will  mean  change  as  radical  as  those  which 
mark  the  difference  in  farming  methods. 

AH  that  we  have  done  in  this  work  of  ma- 
'terial  upbuilding  has  been  the  perfectly  logi- 
cal working  out  of  conditions  which  have 
iumninded  us,  conditions  which  in  no  wise 
need  give  us  any  concern  nor  for  a  moment 
be  considered  as  pessimistic  in  their  tendency. 
For  instance,  in  the  development  of  our  iron 
industry,  Pennsylvania  made  pig  iron  first 
from  the  most  cheaply  mined  ores,  and  then 
gnulually  advanced  from  pig  iron  to  steel 
and  to  die  fine  products  of  steel.  Alabama 
has  sometimes  been  critidsed  for  selling  its 
pig  iron  to  Northern  and  Western  shops  and 
biiQring  it  back  in  die  Aape  of  machinery  and 


locomotives.  That,  however,  is  only  the 
natural  course  in  the  evolution  of  business. 
Under  the  old  conditions  it  was  just  as  much 
the  natural  order  of  events  for  the  Western 
farmer  to  work  his  prairie  soil  and  the 
Southern  planter  his  cotton  land  in  a  way  to 
get  the  largest  immediate  results.  Nothing 
else  than  what  we  have  done  in  this  way 
could  have  been  expected  by  any  one  who 
looked  at  these  things  from  any  other  than 
a  superficial  point  of  view.  Now  a  point 
has  been  reached  where  it  can  be  seen  that 
all  that  has  gone  before  is  but  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  real  work  of  national  growth, — 
growth  in  agriculture,  in  manufacturing,  in 
mining,  and  in  all  the  other  varied  business 
interests  of  the  country. 

In  studying  the  material  advancement  of 
the  United  States  one  is  amazed  at  the  mar- 
velous progress  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Even  ten  years  ago  the  heart  of  man 
could  never  have  conceived  the  magnitude  of 
the  development  of  to-day.  But  looking  at 
this  in  the  light  of  the  world-wide  revolution 
in  business  now  in  progress,  considering  our 
unique  geographical  position  midway  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia  and  the  vastness  of 
our  resources  beyond  the  power  of  man  to 
describe,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  forces 
which  to-day  are  making  for  the  intensest 
human  activities  ever  known,  it  will  be  real- 
ized that  the  achievements  of  the  past,  com- 
pared with  what  the  future  has  in  store  for 
us,  are  but  as  the  gentle  shower  of  an  April 
day  in  comparison  with  the  mighty  down- 
pour of  the  sununer  rain. 

THE  FARMER  COMING  INTO  HIS  OWN. 

When  the  construction  of  railroads,  built 
largely  through  the  aid  of  land  grants, 
opened  to  settlement  the  extensive  prairies 
oif  the  West,  agriculture  was  pushed  more 
rapidly  than  the  industrial  advance  of  the 
country  justified.  With  the  rush  of  thou- 
sands of  foreign  immigrants  to  that  sectis^tL 
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and  the  movement  from  the  East,  there  was 
brought  about  an  increase  in  agricultural 
products,  especially  in  wheat  and  corn  and 
live  stock,  in  advance  of  the  growth  of  other 
industries.  Even  without  immigration  cot- 
ton production  was  for  a  time  in  advance  of 
the  world's  requirements.  The  inevitable 
result  was  a  serious  decline  in  the  price  of 
farm  products.  Not  until  industrial  growth 
had  made  great  advance,  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  consumers  to  the  number  of  farm 
producers,  was  there  any  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  financial  condition  of  farmers  as 
a  class.  Within  the  last  ten  years  a  change 
as  wonderful  as  that  which  has  marked  the 
progress  of  manufactures  has  come  about. 
In  its  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  country  it  deserves  more  at- 
f^ntion  than  it  has  received.  The  value  of 
all  farm  property  and  the  number  of  people 
engaged  in  agriculture  at  different  periods, 
beginning  with  1870  and  running  to  1905,  is 
as  follows:  • 

Yalue  of  All  Farm  Property  in  the  United  States. 

Number 
of  people 
engaged  in 
agriculture. 
5.992,000 
7.713,000 
8.565,000 
10.438,000 
•11,500.000 


Value. 

1870 $8,900,000,000 

1880 12,180.000,000 

1890.    16,082,000.000 

1900 20.439,000.000 

1905 26,570,000,000 


•  Estimated. 


1860  I 
I86O1 
1870  d 
18801 
1890  I 
1900  I 
1905  I 


VALU*:  OF  ALL  FARM   PROPERTY. 

The  value  of  farm  products  in  the  census 
years  beginning  with  1870  up  to  1900,  and  in 
1905  and  1906,  was  as  follows: 

Value  of  Farm  Products. 

1870 .  $1,958,000,000 

1880 2.212.000.000 

1890 2,466.000.000 

1000 4,717.000.000 

1905 6,415.000.000 

1906 •7,000.000,000 


000  in  the  annual  value  of  farm  output, 
while  between  1890  and  1900  the  pain  was 
over  four  and  a  half  times  as  great,  or 
$2,250,000,000.  The  value  of  the  farm 
products  of  1900  was  largely  more  than 
double  that  of  1880,  though  the  increase  dur- 
ing that  period  in  the  number  of  people  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  was  only  35  per  cent. 
Remarkable  as  was  this  gain,  it  is  since  1900, 
however,  that  the  improvement  in  agricul- 
tural conditions  has  been  almost  startling  in 
its  extent.  Between  that  year  with  a  total 
value  of  $4,717,000,000  and  1905  there  was 
a  gain  of  $1,700,000,000.  So  great  was 
this  progress  that  in  five  years  the  increase 


1870  I 

1880  I 

1800  I 

1900  I 

1906  I 
1906  I 


VALUE  OF  FARM    PRODUCTS. 

alone  was  almost  equal  to  the  total  output 
of  the  farms  of  the  countr>'  in  1870  and 
pearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  even  as  late 
as  1890.  In  view  of  the  abundant  harvests 
of  1906,  the  production  of  grain  being  the 
largest  on  record  and  the  price  of  cotton  with 
a  fair  vield  assured  guaranteeing  another 
year  of  prosperity  for  the  growers,  it  is  rea- 
sonably safe  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  farm 
products  of  this  year  at  about  $7,000,000,- 
000,  or,  say,  $500,000,000  more  than  for  the 
preceding  year. 

VAST  INCREMENT  OF  F.ARM  WEALTH. 

The  effect  of  this  change  in  the  farming: 
life  of  America  is  illustrated  in  the  average 
value  of  agricultural  products  per  capita  of 
our  entire  population  and  per  capita  of  all 
engaged  in  agriculture: 

Value  of  Agricultural  ProduMs. 

Per  capita  Per  capita  of 

of  entire  all  ennifftHS  in 

population.  agriculture. 

. .  .1150  $326 

44  286 


1870 

1880 

1890 30 

1000 61 

1005 77 

1906 82* 


287 
451 
5r»8* 

eoof 


*  Estimated. 


^  Batlmated.     t  Probably  nearly  $600. 


The  Striking  fact  in  this  latter  table  is  the  Starting  in  1870  with  a  production  per 

small  increase  in  the  value  of  farm  products  capita  of  the  entire  population  of  $50,  there 

between  1870  and  1890,  and  the  enormous  was  a  rapid  decrease  to  $39  as  the  average 

increase  since  1890.     In  the  former  period  for  1890,  and  from  that  a  steady  advance  to 

there  was  a  gain  of  but  little  over  $500,000,-  $61  in  1900,  to  $77  in  1905,  and  to  about 
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$82  in  1906.    The  more  interesting  part  of  companies  in  the  whole  country.     Surely  the 

this  story,  however,  is  the  per  capita  produc-  American  farmer  is  coming  into  his  own,  and 

tion  of  all  engaged  in  agriculture.     Begin-  in  doing  so  is  enriching  the  country. 

187D  M^^H^^^^BH^HHM  THE  NEW  ERA  OF  SCIENTIFIC  FARMING. 

^^so  i^^^^mi^m^mmm^  Contrast  this  striking  exhibit  of  the  pros- 

1890  ^K^m^^mmmmmmm  perity  which  has  come  to  the  farmers  of  the 

1900  ^^^^^^^iB^M^iM^MMBM  country  with  the  poverty  of  ten  or  fifteen 

years  ago,  and  in  doing  so  bear  in  mind  that 

J905  BBB^^^M^B^^^^^^^^^^^i™^™  *^^^  ^^  °"^y  ^^^  beginning  of  what  we  may 

expect  in  farm  life.     In  passing  through  the 

VALUE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  PER  CAPITA  OF  pioneering  period  of  skimming  the  cream  of 

ENTIRE  POPULATION.  *^  ^  i      ^-t  -1  •    j  r 

our  most  fertile  soil  we  carried  our  farm 

ning  in  1870  with  $326  as  the  average  value  production  beyond  what  could  be  profitably 

per  capita,  there  was  a  decline  to  $286  per  consumed   by  this  country  or  for  which  a 

capita  in  1880,  with  $287  in  1890.     From  profitable  market  could  be  found  in  Europe, 

that  point  the  gain  was  very  marked,  rising  Now,  enormous  industrial  growth  with  its 

to  $451  in  1900,  to  $558  in  1905,  and  proba-  millions  of  consumers,  added   to   European 

bly  to  nearly  $600  in   1906,  or  more  than  requirements,    has    reversed    the   conditions. 

tH'ice  as  much  as  the  per  capita  of  1890.  The  We  have  reached  a  time  of  improved  meth- 

effect  of  this  is  shown   in   the   increase  in  o^s  m  farming  and  of  restoration  of  fertility 

every  part  of  the  United  States  in  the  value  ^^  ^^^  soil.    Much  is  heard  ^bout  the  increase 

of  farm  lands.  ^^  ^^^  fertilizer  trade  of  the  country, —  and 

The  per  capita  value  of  farm  property  to  ^^^  development  of  this  industry  has  been 

the  number  of  people  engaged  in  agriculture  comniensurate  with  that  of  other  large  busi- 

has  been  as  follows:  "^^  interests,  but  the  real  improvement  of 

farming    is    found    more    largely    in    better 

ra,ue  0,  ^--/^X^-^;^^-^-  Of  People  ^^,y,^^    f  handling  the  soil  than  in  the  wid- 

jg«^  jj  ^gg  er  use  of  commercial  manures.     Scientists 

iHHo'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.y.'.'.'.'/.'.'.'.'.'.'.','.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.    ilbTj  are   teaching  farmers  here  and"  there,  and 

ifm/. '.'.'.'.'.'.'//,'.'.'/.'.'.'.'.'.'. ','.'. '.'.','.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.    i',9r>8  ^rom  them  others  are  learning,  how  to  re- 

^^^^ •  • • •2,310  juvenate  and  rebuild  their  land  by  the  use  of 

•Estimated  alfalfa,    cowpeas,    vetch,    and    other   crops. 

They  are  learning  how  to  diversify  their 
Thus,  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  products.  Increasing  wealth  and  the  gain  in 
engaged  in  farm  work,  the  average  value  of  population  are  creating  an  almost  unlimited 
farm  property,  which  was  $i,579  in  1880,  market  for  the  diversified  crops.  The  or- 
has  now  increased  to  about  $2,300.  In  the  chard,  the  truck-garden,  the  dairy,  are  all 
South  alone  it  is  estimated  that  farm  values  yielding  their  fair  share  of  wealth  and  help- 
have  gained  within  the  last  two  or  three  ing  materially  to  swell  these  great  totals  of 
years  at  least  $1,500,000,000.  The  magni-  agricultural  output  and  increase  in  farm 
tudc  <Jf  the  actual  increase  of  $6,100,000,000  values. 

wo  mm^mmmm^m^m^  WHAT    IRRIGATION    IS    DOING    FOR   THE 

laeo  w^m^m^^^^^K^^^mm  COUNTRY. 

1890  ^■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■i^^  Moreover,  as  a  people  we  are  learning  the 

1900  mm^^^^^^i^m^^^tmm^^a^m^mm  value  of  irrigation.     In  the  arid  regions  of 

1905  ^^g^^^^^g^^^^^^^^g^g^^^^^  ^^^  West,   aided   by  the   national   Govern- 
ment,  millions  are   being  expended    in   the 

NUMPER  OF  PEOPLE  ENGAGED  IN  AGRICULTURE.  i     *        •  /        -il-  £  /  l       J    J 

reclamation  of  millions  of  acres  of  land  des- 
tined to  furnish  homes  for  millions  of  pros-  , 

in  the  value  of  farm  property  between  1900  perous  farmers.    In  the  semi-arid  regions  the 

and  1905  is  made  clear  by  saying  that  it  is  same  good  work  is  going  on,  as  well  as  in 

more  than  seven  times  as  much  as  the  total  sections  where  rainfall  is  abundant  but  ir- 

national  bank  capital  of  the  United  States,  regular.      In    Louisiana    and    Texas     over 

and  is  equal  to  one-half  of  the  aggregate  de-  600,000  acres  are  now  annually  given  to  rice 

posits  in  all  the  national,  State,  private  and  culture   with   irrigation.     Under   irrigation 

savings  banks  and  all  the  loan  and  trust  this  land  has  risen  in  value  from  v^  kxc^ 
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and  50  cents  an  acre  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  to  $50  and  $75  and  $100  an  acre. 
The  underground  streams  of  Texas  and 
other  States  have  been  tapped,  and  the  one 
essential  element,  water,  has  been  found  in 
abundance  to  make  fruitful  with  an  abun- 
dant harvest  wide  stretches  of  land  which 
but  a  few  years  ago  was  supposed  to  be  al- 
most valueless.  As  we  have  learned  to  flood 
the  dry  land  to  the  enrichment  of  the  whole 
country,  so  we  are  beginning  to  learn  how 
to  drain  the  overflowed  lands  where  nature 
has  given  a  soil  of  almost  unequaled  fertil- 
ity, but  which  has  heretofore  been  unavaila- 
ble. Many  million  acres  of  swamp  land  will 
in  the  future  be  reclaimed.  To  the  country 
this  will  yield  even  a  larger. profit  than  can 
be  produced  from  the  irrigation  work  now 
under  way  throughout  the  West,  valuable 
as  that  is. 

IMPROVING   OUR  WATERWAYS. 

Connected  with  this  drainage  work,  and 
in  some  sections  of  the  country  really  a  part 
of  it,  is  the  improvement  of  our  rivers  and 
harbors.  Beggarly  is  the  only  word  to  de- 
scribe the  treatment  by  the  national  Govern- 
ment of  American  rivers  and  harbors.  The 
total  amount  expended  in  this  cause  from 
1820  to  1906  was  $470,000,000,  the  aver- 
age amount  for  the  last  ten  years  being  less 
than  $20,000,000  annually.  Contrast  this 
with  what  other  countries  have  done.  Hol- 
land, with  2,000  miles  of  navigable  water- 
ways,   against    over    43,000    miles    in    the 

1895. 

Mileage    180,955 

Cars    .. . . : 1,265.108 

Locomotives    36.610 

Ton  mileage 88.567.770.801 

raBsenger    miloage 12,642.202,551 

-^ — -V — — — —^^—^^——^^^^-^^—^—^^-^^ 

United  States,  not  including  any  streams  of 
the  seaboard,  has  expended  about  $1,500,- 
000,000  upon  this  work,  while  France,  with 
4,000  miles  of  navigable  waters,  or  about 
one-tenth  of  what  we  have,  has  expended 
over  $1,000,000,000,  or  more  than  tA^'ice  as 
much  as  the  United  States.  It  is  said  that 
there  has  been  expended  upon  the  harbor  of 
Liverpool  alone,  $200,000,000.  France  has 
spent  upon  the  harbor  of  Havre,  $35,000,- 
000,  and  other  countries  have  kept  pace, 
realizing  the  importance  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors not  only  in  the  development  of  business, 
but  in  the  regulation  of  freight  rates.  Even 
Mexico  and  South  America  have  in  many 
cases  far  exceeded  us  in  the  broadness  with 
which  they  have  regarded  river  and  harbor 
improvements.     We  are  only  beginning  to 


grasp  what  it  will  mean  to  properly  improve 
our  rivers. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS. 

It  is  a  wonderful  story,  one  that  stirs  the 
imagination,  as  we  study  the  figures  which 
tell  of  what  American  railroads  have  done, 
and  yet  in  this  study  we  learn  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  prospect  that  our  railroads  for 
many  years  to  come  will  be  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  expansion  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. It  was  but  a  few  years  ago  that  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
had  decided  to  duplicate  its  entire  system  at  a 
cost  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  was 
regarded  by  many  conservative  people  as 
wild  and  visionary.  But  the  Pennsylvania, 
like  every  other  railroad  in  the  countr>%  is 
already  crowded  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity. 
There  is  a  demand  for  cars  and  locomotives 
and  new  track  far  beyond  what  we  have  to- 
day or  what  it  seems  possible  for  us  to  secure 
in  the  near  future.  Moreover,  expansion  of 
traffic  grows  more  rapidly  than  railroad  fa- 
cilities. Though  we  may  have  temporar>' 
ups  and  downs  in  business,  every  new  burst 
of  activity  will  far  exceed  the  preceding  one, 
just  as  the  expansion  of  trade  to-day  is  far 
ahead  of  that  of  1900  to  1902,  when  some 
thought  we  were  on  the  very  topmost  wave 
of  prosperity. 

The  mileage,  the  number  of  cars  and  lo- 
comotives, and  the  ton  mileage  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  for  1895,  1900,  1904 
and  1905  compare  as  follows: 

11)00.  1004.  1905. 

194,321  212.348  217.350 

1.385.253  1,770.884  1.798.434 

38,005  48.058  49.01  *> 

141,102.109.413  173,013.702.130  1 87.375.021. .'W7 

10.313.284.471  22.107.124.184  23,906.420.008 

From  1904  to  1905  there  was  a  gain  of 
nearly  14,000,000,000  mile  tons  of  freight, 
while  for  the  preceding  four  years  the  aver- 
age annual  increase  was  only  8,000.000,000 
mile  tons.  The  figures  for  1906  will  doubt- 
less show  a  still  greater  advance.  The 
growth  of  our  railroads  since  1830,  when  we 
had  but  twxnty-three  miles  in  the  country,  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  table: 

allien. 

1830 23 

1840 2,810 

1850 9.«»21 

1800 30.020 

1870 r»2.922 

1880 93,267 

1890 106.703 

1900 194.202 

1905 2t7.ir.O 

1906 •S33.000 


•  Efthnate^l. 
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RAILROAD  MILEAGE. 

Even  this  statistical  showing  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  subject,  for  the  223,000  miles 
of  road  which  we  now  have,  against  the 
twenty-three  miles  of  1830,  includes  only  the 
main  tracks,  and  does  not  take  into  account 
sidings  and  double  tracking,  which  in  the 
aggregate  figure  up  about  90,000  miles. 
What  a  stor\'  of  activity  and  the  broadening 
of  human  life  is  shown  by  these  figures  of 
railroad  development.  During  the  lifetime 
of  many  who  are  still  active  factors  in  busi- 
ness affairs,  or  seventy-six  years  ago,  we  had 
twenty-three  miles  of  railroads,  to-day  223,- 
000  miles,  or  including  double  track  and  sid- 
ings, 313,000  miles. 

The  freight  in  mile  tons  hjts  grown  from 
39,000,000,000  in  1882  and  79,000,000,000 
in  1890,  to  187.000,000,000  in  1905,  the 
total  for  the  latter  year  being  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  for  1890.  The  gain  of 
46,000,000,000  tons  between  1900  and  1905 
was  very  much  larger  than  the  total  of  1882, 
and  nearly  two-thirds  as  great  as  the  total  of 
1890.  Owing  to  the  iniprovement  in  road- 
bed and  to  the  larger  and  much  more  power- 
ful locomotives  and  cats,  freight  traffic  has 
increased  by  a  much  greater  percentage  than 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  and  loco- 
motives, and  likewise  than  the  increase  in 
mileage.  On  most  of  our  roads  we  have 
very  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  heavier  loco- 
motives and  larger  cars,  for  as  these  are  in- 
creased in  weight  heavier  rails  and  heavier 
bridges  are  made  necessary.  It  is  really  a 
case  of  reconstruction,  and  re-reconstruction 
and  rebuilding  year  after  year.  Yet  no  road 
in  a  prosperous  section  seems  to  catch  up 
with  its  business.  The  depot  and  the  rolling 
stock  and  the  roadbed  built  for  the  present 
are  behind  the  times  before  they  are  com- 
pleted. Great  as  has  been  the  growth  of 
traffic  during  the  last  ten  years,  it  must  of 
necessity  be  far  exceeded  by  that  of  the  next 
ten,  since  population  19  increasing  and  the 


volume  of  trade  grows  more  rapidly  than 
population. 

To  extend  our  railroad  facilities  by  the 
building  of  new  mileage,  by  improvement  of 
tracks  and  terminal  facilities,  and  by  the  in- 
crease of  rolling  stock  adequate  to  meet  the 
actual  needs  of  the  country  during  the  next 
ten  years,  would  require  as  a  minimum  an 
expenditure  in  that  time  of  from  $4,000,- 
000,000  to  $5,000,000,000. 

TAKING  CARE  OF  FUTURE  POPULATIONS. 

To  a  population  of  about  85,000,000  we 
shall  add  during  the  next  ten  years  20,000,- 
000  or  over,  giving  us  in  19 16  a  total  of 
about  105,000,000  and  by  1926,  or  twenty 
years  hence,  130,000,000.  In  1 931,  or  twen- 
ty-five years  from  now,  our  population  will 
be  about  145,000,000.  By  1936,  or  thirty 
years  hence,  we  will  have  in  the  United 
States,  not  counting  our  insular  possessions, 
about  155,000,000  people,  or  double  our 
total  population  of  1900.  Looking  forward 
forty-four  years  to  the  middle  of  this  century, 
and  the  boys  and  the  younger  men  of  to-day 
will  be  active  business  men  of  that  period, 
we  must  count  upon  a  population  of  200,- 
000,000.  As  business  grows  so  much  more 
rapidly  than  population,  as  the  output  of 
nearly  all  manufactured  and  agricultural 
products  increases  at  an  ever-accelerating 
rate,  and  as  modern  machinery  and  inven- 
tions make  possible  the  doubling  and  quad- 
rupling of  man's  working  capacity,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  say  that  the  200,000,000 
people  of  1950  should  exceed  in  potentiality 
what  400,000,000  could  accomplish  to-day. 
Have  we  room  for  such  a  population  with- 
out overcrowding?  Can  we  accommodate 
these  vast  numbers  and  still  find  ample  land 
for  the  farmer  and  natural  resources  suffi- 
cient for  the  worker  in  iron  and  steel  and 
cotton  and  other  industries?  The  briefest 
study  on  this  point  will  turn  the  most  con- 
firmed pessimist  into  an  optimist. 

In  area  the  United  States  covers  3,000,- 
000  square  miles,  with  an  average  of  less 
than  twenty-six  persons  to  the  mile.  Settled 
as  densely  as  France,  we  could  accommodate 
570,000,000  people;  as  densely  as  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  we  would  have  over 
1,000,000,000  people.  Or  compare  our  capa- 
bilities with  the  density  of  population  in  such 
States  as  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  or  all  New 
England.  In  Pennsylvania  the  average  num- 
ber of  people  to  the  square  mile  in  1900  was 
140.  At  this  average  for  the  whole  country 
we  $hoyld  have  a  population  of  ^20fyx>f^co> 
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—  and  certainly  Pennsylvania  is  not  over-  carrying  25    per   cent,    to   30  per  cent,   of 

crowded.    Ohio  has  102  people  to  the  square  metallic  iron,  such  as  are  now  largely  used 

mile,  and  New  England  an  average  of  90.  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  are  consid- 

On  the  basis  of  Ohio's  average  the  United  ered,  we  have  immense  stores  for  the  future. 

States  would  have  over  300,000,000,  and  on  Really  the  ore  question  is  of  world-wide  im- 

thc  New  England  average  270,000,000  peo-  portance,  for  the  world  will  now  consume, 

pie.     So  great  is  Ae  extent  of  our  agricul-  approximately,  as  much  iron  ore  in  ten  years 

tural  land  that  with  the  continued  improve-  as  has  been  used  from  the  beginning  of  re- 

ment  in  farming  methods  now  going  on,  with  corded  history  to  the  present  time,  but  the 

the  reclamation  of  our  overflowed  lands,  and  situation  of  the  United  States,  considering  its 

the  extension  of  irrigation  in  regions  former-  own  supplies  and  its  ability  to  draw  from 

ly  regarded  as  forever  doomed  to  the  cactus  others,  is  better  than  that  of  any  other  coun- 

and   sage   brush,   with   the   development  of  try.     We  are  making  nearly  half  of  all  the 

scientific    forestry,    too   long   neglected,   but  iron  produced  on  earth  and  are  certain  for 

still  capable  of  saving  our  timber  reserves  many  years  to  dominate  the  world's  iron  and 

and  protecting  the  sources  of  our  rivers,  we  steel  trade. 

can  so  build  up.  our  farming  interests  as  to        Blessed  with  these  advantages,  how  have 

provide  an  ample  food  supply  for  as  great  a  we  utilized  our  opportunities  an'd  what  of 

multitude  as  the  future  seems  sure  to  give  us.  the  future?    Statistics  tell  the  story  of  what 

With    resources   for   the  creation   of   in-  has  been  accomplished,  and,  judging  the  fu- 

dustries,  the  development  of  mining,  the  ex-  ture  by  the  past,  it  is  possible  without  under- 

tension  of  railroads,  and  the  enlargement  of  taking    to    be    scientifically    correct    in    the 

trade  and  commerce  at  home  and  abroad,  handling  of  exact  figures  to  forecast  some- 

wc  are  abundantly  blessed.    Nature  has  lav-  thing  of  what  we  may  reasonably  expect, 

Uhcd  her  riches  upon  this  country  as  upon  based  on  what  has  been  done.    The  produc- 

no  other,  as  far  as  human  knowledge  has  yet  tion  of  pig  iron  has  been  as  follows: 

UWCOVCred,  p^g  iron. production  Per  Capita. 

Pounds. 

GREAT  STORES  OF  COAL  AND  IRON.  1880 171 

1800 329 

Of  ci>al»  the  foundation  of  the  modern  in-  }§{{|{ ['["[' ]][[",[".[' WWWWWWW     eiS 

dustrial  system,  our  supplies  are  so  great  ifm. '.'.['.'.'.'.'.'.['.'.'.', '.',[','.'.'.'.'.'.'.'/.'/.  11. ','.'. I   •W2 
that  we  need  give  ourselves  no  concern  as       ^•Estimated. 

to  the   future.     We  have  356,000  square  -. . ^,„_  _. . ,  _  _„.  ^^^^.'s  -tock  of  iron 

miles  of  coal   area   in   the   United   States,  making  half  the  world  s  stock  of  iron. 

aisainst  io,ocx>  stiuare  miles  in  Great  Britain,        In  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  we 

i8ix>  square  miles  in  Germany,  and  51,000  have  increased  our  iron  output  from  3,835,- 

square  miles  in  all  Europe.     West  Virginia  000  tons  to  25,000,000  tons,  and  the  only 

and  Kentucky  each  have  50  per  cent,  more  reason  why  this  year's  production  will  not 

cual   territory  than  Great  Britain,  and  by  be  largely  in  excess  of  the  latter  figure  is  thf 

reason  of  thicker  seams  many  times  as  much  absolute  inability'  of  our  present  furnace  ca- 

available  coal.  pacity  to  turn  it  out  rapidly  enough  to  meet 

A  number  of  other  States  rank  equally  as  the  demand.     Consumption  is  now  running 

high  in  coal,  while  of  iron  ore,  upon  which  ahead  of  production,  necessitating  large  im- 

it  has  been  said  **  civilization  itself  is  staked,"  portations  of  iron   from   Great  Britain  to 

wc  are  probably  as  well  supplied  as  all  Eu-  meet   this  shortage.     The   furnaces    which 

rope.      The   recent   report   to  the   Swedish  are  now  under  construction  should  within 

Government  that  the  aggregate  known  ore  the  next  tAvelve  months  enable  us  to  take 

resources  of  the  world  arc  10,000,000,000  care  of  our  own  requirements  and  continue, 

tons  has  been  accepted  in  Europe  without  as  we  have  been  doing,  a  heavy  exportation 

serious  criticism,  but  the  quantity  credited  of  steel  and  finished  g^ods.    TTie  grouth  of 

tu   this   country    is   probably    75    per  cent,  this  industry  is  strikingly  shown  by  a  com- 

tuo  small.     In  it  we  are  counted  as  having  parison  with  i860,  in  which  year  the  United 

hut  little  over  1,000,000,000  tons,  whereas  a  States  made  only  821,000  tons  of  pig  iron. 

larger  ui»ount  than  that  has  been  proved  up  At   the  present  time  the  South  is  making 

iri  Alabiiina  alone.     The  Lake  Superior  re-  more  than  four  times  as  much  iron  as  the 

gion  is  crediteil  by  experts  with  2,000,000,-  United  States  made  in  i860,  and  ncariy  as 

iKK>   or    more   tons.      Other   sections   have  much  as  the  entire  country  made  in   i88a 

iMfgff  ore  resources,  and  when  low  grade  ores  The  de>-elopment  of  the  steel  industry  Iub  of 
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recent  years  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  centage  of  increase  in  production.     If  the 

iron.     In  1880  we  produced  i,247,cxx>  tons  rate  of  growth  should  continue  to  increase 

of  steel,  in  1890,  4,277,000  tons,  in   1900,  for  ten  years  at  the  same  average  as  since 

10,188,000,  and  in   1905,  20,023,000.  1900,  we  would  in  1916  have  a  total  output 


Pig  Iron. 


l»80i 
1800  I 
1900  I 

1005  I 

1006  I 


SteeL 


PRODUCTION  OF  PIG  IRON  AND  STEEL. 


Connected  closely  with  the  iron  industry 
is  that  of  coal,  and  in  this  we  have  the  same 
wonderful  story  of  development  repeated. 

Production  of  Coal  Per  Capita. 

Tons. 

1880 1.41 

1890 2.62 

1900 3.49 

1905 4.71 

1906 •S.OO 

•  Estimated. 

Looking  to  the  future  and  to  what  we  may 
reasonably  expect,  with  this  accelerating  rate 
of  production  and  consumption  per  capita, 
and  considering  it  on  the  basis  of  the  great 
increase  of  population,  the  future  presents 
figures  almost  startling  in  their  magnitude. 
They  are  not,  however,  more  startling  than 
would  have  been  a  prediction  ten  years  ago 
that  our  iron  output  of  1906  would  be  25,- 
000,000  tons  or  a  prediction  at  that  time  that 
in  this  year  we  would  be  mining  425,000,000 
tons  of  coal.  Should  coal  production  per  cap- 
ita continue  at  the  same  rate  of  increase  for 
the  next  sixteen  years"  as  it  has  during  the 
last  sixteen,  or  since  1890,  we  would  in  1922 
have  an  output  of  about  1,200,000,000  tons 
a  year,  or  if  the  rate  should  continue  for  ten 
years  as  for  the  last  six  we  would  have  about 
900,000,000  tons  as  our  output  for  191 6. 
Since  1890  the  production  of  iron  per  capita 
has  about  doubled,  a  close  estimate  for  1906 
making  the  per  capita  production  this  year 
662  pounds  against  329  pounds  in  1890. 
Continued  at  the  same  rate  for  the  next 
sixteen  years  this  would  give  us  a  produc- 
tion per  capita  in  1922  of  over  1,300  pounds, 
or  with  a  population  at  that  time  of  about 
118,000,000  an  output  then  of  70,000,000 
tons.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  such 
enormous  figures  will  be  reached,  for  with 
increasing  magnitude  and  with  increasing 
cost  by  reason  of  the  enhancement  through- 
out the  world  in  the  value  of  iron  ores  the 
tendency  may  be  to  some  dech'ne  in  the  per- 


of  about  58,000,000  tons,  and  in  1922  large- 
ly over  70,000,000  tons.  We  may  not  reach 
these  figures  within  these  periods,  but,  judg- 
ing by  what  we  have  been  doing  during  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years  and  allowing  for  some 
decline  in  the  percentage  of  growth,  it  seems 
reasonably  safe  to  figure  on  an  output  of  at 
least  50,000,000  tons  ten  years  from  now. 
This  means  the  doubling  of  our  entire  iron 
trade,  but  as  we  have  very  nearly  doubled  it 
in  the  last  six  years  it  is  not  unreasonable 
now  to  look  forward  to  its  being  doubled 
again  within  ten  years. 

Pig  Iron. — Tons. 

I860 821,000 

1880 3.835.000 

1890 9.207.000 

1900 l.S.789.000 

190ft 22.992,000 

1906 •25,000,000 

*  Estimated. 

Steel. — Tons. 

1880 1.247,000 

1890 4,277,000 

1900 10.188,000 

1905 20,023.000 

Output  of  Coal. 

Short  tons. 

1880 71,000,000 

1890 158,000.000 

1900 270.000,000 

1905 392.000,000 

1906 ^425,000,000 

*  Estimated. 

OTHER  MINERAL  PRODUCTS. 

Turning  from  coal  and  iron  and  steel, 
look  for  a  moment  at  a  few  other  things 
which  help  to  create  America's  prosperity. 
There  is  petroleum,  almost  unknown  in 
i860,  when  the  output  was  only  500,000 
barrels,  and  which  had  increased  to  about 
26,000,000  barrels  in  1880.  Even  as  late  as 
1900  our  production  was  63,600,000  barrels. 
In  1905  it  was  over  134,000,000  barrels, 
a  gain  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  in  five 
years,  and  this  growth  shows  no  indica- 
tion of  any  decline.     Sixteen  yeac^  ^^  ^^a:^ 
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Portland  cement  business  was,  indeed^  but 
an  infant  industry,  with  an  output  of  335,- 
000  barrels.  By  1900  this  had  advanced  to 
8,482,000  barrels,  and  by  1905  it  had 
jumped  to  35,200,000  barrels  and  this  year 
will  probably  be  40,000,000.     This  is  the 

1870  ■ 
}880^i^BH 

1890  ^H^HHH^HH 

IWO  HHBHHl^l^ 

1004  ^mmmamm^mmi^m^mi^^^m^^ 


OUTPUT  OF   PETROLEUM. 


1880  I 
1600  I 
1000  I 
1006  I 


OUTPUT  OF  COPPER. 


1800  I 
1000  ■ 

1005  ■ 

1006  ■ 


OUTPUT  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

most  remarkable  development  of  any  large 
industry  which  we  have  ever  had.  Cement 
came  at  the  most  opportune  time  to  supple- 
ment, not  to  supplant,  iron  and  steel  and 
lumber.  Except  for  its  growth  and  the  aid 
which  it  has  given  to  construction  work,  we 
would  ere  this  have  had  famine  prices  in 
iron  and  lumber. 

But  to  catalogue  our  resources  as  the 
foundation  of  almost  limitless  industrial  po- 
tentialities would  necessitate  enumerating 
copper,  in  which  we  lead  the  world,  zinc  and 
lead  and  gold  and  silver,  material  for  con- 
crete, granites  and  building  stones  without 
end,  splendid  water  powers  which  are  being 
utilized  in  every  section  for  electrical  use, 
great  rivers  and  inland  seas, —  all  combining 
to  make  such  a  situation  as  can  not  be  dupli- 
cated elsewhere. 

Of  more  dramatic  interest  than  is  found 
in  the  development  of  any  other  industry, 
unless  in  iron  and  steel,  is  the  story  of  cop- 
per. In  this  metal  we  lead  the  world. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  expansion  of  the  elec- 
tric industry  in  railroads  and  in  power 
transmission  throughout  all  nations  is  de- 
pendent upon  our  dbility  to  supply  the 
worU*g  copper  requiitmcnts.    The  struggle 


of  financial  giants  to  control  important  cop- 
per mines,  the  vast  fortunes  made  in  legiti- 
mate mining  development,  as  well  as  by 
those  who  were  able  to  foresee  the  influence 
upon  stocks  of  new  demands  for  copper, 
read  more  like  fairy  tales  than  the  sotcr 
facts  connected  with  the  growth  of  a  single 
industry.  The  production  of  petroleum, 
copper  and  cement  has  been  as  follows: 

Petroleum. 

Barrels. 

1880 26.286,000 

1890 45.823.000 

1900 63.620,000 

1905 134,000,000 

Produeiion  of  Copper, 

Tons. 

1880 27,000 

1890 ll.^OOO 

1900 270.000 

1905 413.000 

Production  of  Portland  Cement. 

Barrels. 

1890 336,000 

1900 8.482.000 

1905 35.246,000 

1906 ^40,000.000 

•  Estimated. 

So  varied  and  extensive  are  the  mineral 
resources  of  our  country  that  a  wonderful 
expansion  in  mining  may  be  anticipated. 
Without  any  abatement  of  the  activity  in 
the  baser  minerals  such  as  iron  ore  and  coal, 
there  is  a  far-reaching  development  under 
way  in  gold  and  silver  and  copper  mining. 
The  speculative  side  may  run  too  far  and 
bring  about  many  losses,  but  this  activity 
will  result  in  the  solid  growth  of  the  whole 
mining  industry  on  a  much  broader  scale 
than  heretofore.  Its  progress  has  been 
great,  but  will  now  be  far  greater.  The 
value  of  our  mineral  output  has  been: 

Mineral  Produets. 

1880   $360,000,000 

1890 620.000,000 

1900 1.064,000.000 

1905 1,280.000.000 

1006 *1,400,000.000 

*  Estimated. 

OUR  LE.ADERSHIP  IN  COTTON-GROWING. 

Equally  as  important  in  its  influence  upon 
the  industrial  and  financial  interests  of  this 
country  and  Europe  as  coal  and  iron  and 
steel  is  cotton,  of  which  we  hold  a  practi- 
cal monopoly.  About  80  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  cotton  supply  is  produced  in  the 
South.  It  is  the  basis  of  a  manufacturing 
industry  second  only  to  iron  and  steel  in  the 
value  of  output.  Our  cotton  crop,  which 
supplies  the  spindles  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Continent,  and  without  which  stmnra- 
tion  would  face  millions  of  people  and  almost 
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bankrupt  England,  is  an  asset  of  supreme 
importance, —  one  with  which  Europe  for 
seventy-five  years  has  struggled  in  vain  to 
compete,  by  trying  to  raise  cotton  elsewhere. 
Our  cotton  crop,  which  now  annually  ex- 
cfeds  in  value  the  total  annual  gold  and 
silver  production  of  the  world,  is  the  basis 
of  an  industry  which  has  a  yearly  value  of 
$2,000,000,000,  of  which  about  one-fourth 
is  the  output  of  American  mills.  About  60 
per  cent,  of  our  cotton  is  still  exported  in 
its  raw  state  to  feed  the  spindles  and  looms 
of  Europe.  The  consumption  in  American 
mills  is  shown  as  follows: 


Cotton. 

Consumed  by  Northern  and  Southern  Mills. 

Northern.  Southern. 

Bales.  Bales. 

1890 1.790,258  546.897 

1900 :2,068.300  1.597.112 

1906 2,340,478  2,374,225 

THE  ADVANCE  OF  OUR  MANUFACTURES. 


foreign  commerce,  handled  mainly  in  for- 
eign vessels,  has  kept  fair  pace  with  our  in- 
dustries at  home.  Our  exports  and  im- 
ports have  been: 

Foreign  Imports. 

IggO 1668,000,000 

JgOO 789,000,000 

J5$0 850,000,000 

1006 1,226,000,000 

Foreign  Exports. 

llgO $836,000,000 

JgSS ^ 858.000,000 

JOOO 1,394.000,000 

1J>0<5 1,744,000,000 


1880  I 
1890  I 


IWOi 
1906  1 


FOREIGN    IMPORTS. 


1880  1 
1800  1 

The  rapidity  of  our  industrial  growth  is  iwo  i 
shown  in  a  comparison  beginning  with  i860,  ioo6i 
as  follows: 


FOREIGN   EXPORTS. 


EBtabllshments.  Employees.  Capital.  Products. 

1860 140.000          1,311,000  $1,050,000,000  $1,885,000,000 

1870 252,000         2.053.000  2.118.000.000  4.232,000,000 

1880 254,000         2,732.000  2.790,000.000  5.369,000,000 

1890 355.000          4.712.000  6.525.000.000  9.372,000,000 

1900 512.000         5,705,000  9.813,000.000  13.000.000.000 

1906 •14,000,000,000  •17.000,000,000 

•  Estimated. 


1800  I 
1870  1 
1880  I 
1800  I 
1900  I 
1906  I 


VALUE  OF    MANUFACTURING    PRODUCTS. 

Since  1900  the  increase  in  capital  invest- 
ed and  in  the  value  of  products  has  been 
largely  in  e.xcess  of  the  total  gain  between 
1890  and  1900. 

With  $17,000,000,000  as  the  value  for 
1906,  of  our  manufactured  products,  $7,- 
000,000,000  as  the  value  of  our  agricultural 
output,  and  $1,400,000,000  as  the  total  for 
minerals,  we  have  $25,400,000,000  as  the 
aggregate  of  these  three,  which  totaled  $15,- 
000,000,000  in  1900  and  $12,400,000,000 
in  1890. 

A    RISING    FOREIGN    COMMERCE. 

Though  our  merchant  marine  is  the  one 
dead  limb  of  our  tree  of  business  life,  our 


The  most  noticeable  featMre  of  our  for- 
eign commerce  of  late  years  has  been  the  in- 
crease Iff  the  exports  of  manufactured  goods. 
Busy  as  we  are  at  home,  we  are  gradually 
extending  our  trade  and  gaining  an  experi- 
ence and  a  foothold  in  foreign  markets 
which  bodes  ill  for  our  competitors  should 
the  day  ever  come  when  slack  trade  at  home 
compels  us  to  seriously  struggle  for  world 
markets.  The  relative  value  of  the  exports 
of  agricultural  and  of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts has  been: 

yalne  of  Exports  of  Agriculture  and  Manufactures. 
Agriculture.  Manufactures. 

1880 1686.000.000  1103,000,000 

1890 630.000.000  151.000.000 

1900 836,000,000  434,000.000 

1906 969,000,000  603,000.000 

• 
THE  people's  FINANCIAL  STRENGTH. 

Lest  the  reader  grow  weary  with  a  study 
of  these  figures,  though  only  through  statis- 
tics can  the  facts  which  illuminate  the  past 
and  the  future  of  the  material  interests  of 
this  country  be  portrayed,  this  statistical  re- 
view will  close  with  one  more  tablt.  ^xA 
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that  exhibiting  something  of  the  financial 
advancement  of  the  country,  as  follows: 


and  steel  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  well  as  of 
Africa  and  the  isles  of  the  ocean  are 


war. 


1880  1890 

National  banking  capital |4S7.553;985  |650,447,'235 

Assets  of  national  banks $2,105,800,000  S3.14 1.500.000 

Sayings  bank  deposits $810,106,073  S  1.550.000.000 

Bank  clearings  for  country $58,845,000,000 

Total  deposits  in  all  banks— national. 

State,  private  and  savings  banks 

and  loan  and  trust  companies. ..  .$2,134,000,000  $4,061,000,000 
Number    of    depositors    in    savings 

banks   2,335,000  4,258.000 

M904. 


1000. 

$630,299,030 

$5,048,100,000 

$2,389,547,885 

$84,582,000,000 


$7,238,000,000 
B,107.000 


$7,1 

•$3, 

$142. 


1905. 

$808,328,658 

'563,155,823 

,093.23«,119 

501,OO0;»0 


$11,360,000,000 
7.696,000 


While  the  farmers  of  the  country  have 
been  rejoicing  in  their  increasing  prosperity, 
with  the  value  of  farm  property  rising  over 
$6,500,000,000  since  1900,  the  city  dwellers, 
who  are  in  the  main  the  chief  depositors  in 
savings  banks,  have  likewise  been  sharing  in 
our  material  growth.  The  number  of  depos- 
itors in  the  savings  banks  of  the  country  ad- 
vanced from  2,335,000  in  1880,  with  total 
deposits  in  savings  banks  of  $819,106,973, 
to  7,696,000  depositors  in  1905,  with  total 
deposits  of  $3,093,236,119.  The  assets  of 
the  national  banks  of  the  country,  the  de- 
posits in  all  banks,  and  the  bank  clearings 
of  the  country  all  tell  the  same  story. 

AN  ERA  OF  WORLD-WIDB  EXPANSION. 

In  studying  the  progress  of  the  country 
in  agriculture,  in  railroads,  and  in  manufac- 
tures, and  attempting  to  forecast  something 
of  what  is  ahead  of  us  in  the  continued  ex- 
pansion of  these  industries,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  not  alone  the  United  States,  but 
the  world,  is  hungry  for  iron  and  "Steel  and 
copper  and  cotton,  and  all  the  other  great 
products  which  enter  into  modem  civiliza- 
tion. We  have  entered  a  period  of  world- 
wide expansion  in  industry,  in  commerce, 
in  the  construction  of  railroads,  steam  and 
electric,  and  in  municipal  improvements 
such  as  the  most  enthusiastic  optimist  could 
scarcely  have  conceived  of  five  or  ten  years 
ago. 

We  justly  boast  of  the  progress  already 
made  by  the  United  States,  but  in  consider- 
ing the  future  and  in  attempting  to  measure 
its  almost  limitless  potentialities  as  compared 
with  the  past  we  must  remember  that  much 
of  Europe  is  almost  as  busy  as  America,  that 
Mexico  and  South  America  and  Canada  are 
running  rivalry  with  us  in  the  expansion  of 
industry,  that  the  Orient,  with  more  than 
half  the  world's  population,  is  opening  up  to 
Western  civilization  and  to  the  uses  of  iron 


alike  sharing  in  this  advance  movement,  and 
if  one  should  give  free  rein  to  his  imagina- 
tion, it  would  paint  a  picture  of  increasing 
activity  during  the  next  ten  years  in  which 
far  greater  material  progress  would  be  indi- 
cated than  we  have  had  during  the  last  ten. 
The  world  is  no  longer  producing  more 
than  it  can  consume. 

As  there  is  a  scarcity  in  the  material 
things  which  enter  into  man's  consumptive 
requirements,  so  there  is  an  increasing  scarci- 
ty in  the  supply  of  men  to  do  the  world's 
work.  The  laborer  no  longer  tramps  the 
streets  searching  for  employment  at  starva- 
tion wages,  as  a  million  or  more  did  ten 
years  ago.  The  employer  is  everywhere 
looking  for  the  laborer  with  far  more  busi- 
ness offering  to  him  than  he  can  find  the 
laborers  to  handle.  From  the  smallest  farm 
all  the  way  through  every  field  of  human 
employment  in  industrial  affairs  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  great- 
est undertaking  of  modern  times,  the  scarci- 
ty of  laborers  is  the  universal  cry.  Increas- 
ing wages,  on  a  scale  never  seen  before, 
marks  the  closing  months  of  1906. 

With  prosperity  on  tjie  farm,  with  pros- 
perity in  the  factory  and  in  railroad  opera- 
tions, with  prosperity  for  the  mechanic  and 
the  day  laborer,  there  is  being  developed  out 
of  the  changed  conditions  in  the  world's 
business  affairs  a  more  well-rounded  pros- 
perity than  any  of  which  history  gives  us  a 
record.  The  progress  of  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  is  merely  the  beginning  of  our 
real  broad  national  advancement,  and  what 
we  have  wrought  in  that  period  will  be 
doubled,  and  in  many  things,  quadrupled, 
during  the  next  twenty-five  years.  A  concep- 
tion of  the  possibilities  which  are  ahead  of  us 
should  quicken  the  lifeblood  and  stir  the 
pulse  of  every  man  whose  horizon  is  broad- 
ened as  he  looks  out  upon  the  world's  mighty 
activities. 


PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT  AND  CORPORATE 

WEALTH 


BY  ARTHUR  WALLACE  DUNN. 


w 


HEN   President  Roosevelt  announced  in  the  personnel  of  that  court  since  the  opin- 

in  a  public  speech  that  it  was  iin-  ion   was   rendered   and   another   income-tax 

portant  that  the  people  of  this  country  should  law  might,  and  probably  would,  meet  a  dif- 

deal    with   the   problems   of   giant   fortunes  ferent   fate.     But   the   President   would   go 

and  corporate  wealth  there  were  many  dif-  farther,  because  he  recognizes  the  difference 

ferent  opinions  expressed  by  the  commenta-  between  the  lawyer,  the  inventor,  the  profes- 

tors.    The  suggestions  of  an  income  tax  and  sional  man,  and  others,  who  may  earn  by 

an   inheritance  tax,  as  well  as  government  hard  work  $20,000  a  year,  and  the  man  who 

supervision  of  all  large  corporations  engaged  receives  $20,000  as  an  income  from  money 

in    interstate   conunerce,    were   startling    to  which   his    father   or    grandfather   amassed, 

some  people,  while  others  treated  the  mat-  There   could    be    no    discrimination    in    the 

ter  flippantly  and  still  others  alleged  that  the  taxing  of  incomes.     All   would   be   treated 

President  was  stealing  more   policies   from  equally,  but  by  an  inheritance  tax  the  accu- 

his  political  opponents.     There  were  asser-  mulated   wealth  could  be  reached  and   the 

tions  that  the   President  wanted   to  create  colossal  fortunes  which  are  augmented  year 

"  talk  "  and  that  he  knew  his  ideas  would  after  year  would  be  compelled  to  contribute 

never  be  crystallized  into  law.     Doubt  was  a  fair  proportion  to  maintain  the  government 

cast  by  critics  upon  his  good  faith  because  which  protects  them.     Mr.  Roosevelt  does 

of  the  alleged  insurmountable  barriers  stand-  not  regard  this  proposition  as  a  tax  on  thrift, 

ing  in   the  way  of  accomplishing  anything  for  it  would  not  affect  the  persons  who  ac- 

upon  the  lines  which  he  suggested.  cumulated  the  wealth,  but  only  those  who 

As  to  the  good  faith  of  the  President,  that  acquired  it  from  others, 
need  not  be  considered.  He  meant  what  he  It  is  well  understood  that  the  President 
said  then  and  so  far  as  he  is  able  he  will  en-  believes  that  fortunes  should  be  taxed  in 
deavor  to  carry  out  the  ideas  which  he  ad-  proportion  to  their  size,  because  the  larger 
vocated.  Where  and  how  he  obtained  these  they  are  the  more  protection  they  need 
ideas  is  of  little  consequence.  He  is  the  and  obtain.  The  state  must  protect  prop- 
only  man  that  could  give  them  life.  •  They  erty,  because  it  is  responsible  for  property 
have  been  advocated  for  years,  but  have  when  destroyed.  Confiscation  and  de- 
never  been  made  effective,  and  it  is  because  stniction  of  property  is  prohibited  by  the 
they  are  now  urged  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  supreme  law,  and  behind  that  law  is  the 
the  President,  that  they  become  important,  government.  To  sustain  that  government 
No  doubt  the  President  did  desire  to  create  the  wealth  and  property  of  ^  the  country 
"  talk."  He  wants  these  subjects  discussed,  should  be  taxed,  Mr.  Roosevelt  believes,  in 
debated,  and  considered.  Out  of  it  all  will  proportion  to  the  protection  it  receives, 
come  a  plan  and,  finally,  if  he  can  have  his 

way.  an  act.  which  will  be  the  law  of  the  licensing  corporations.  ■ 

land.  Methods  of  carr>'ing  these  ideas  into  ef- 

.,  feet  have  not  yet  been   formulated  by  the 

WHY  TAX  INHERITANCES?  President.      He   starts  with  a  broad   plan 

Objection  is  made  to  the  idea  of  a  gradu-  which  can  be  narrowed,  or  changed,  as  cir- 

ated  tax  on  incomes  and  large  fortunes  be-  cumstances  demand.     When,  as  Vice-Presi- 

cause    the   Supreme    Court   of    the   United  dent,  he  advocated  in  a  speech  at  Minneapo- ' 

States  has  declared  such  an  act  unconstitu-  lis  the  control   and    regulation  of   railroad 

tional.     That  decision  was  made  by  a  di-  rates  by  the  government  he  did  not  enun- 

vided    court — five    to    four — and    President  date   a   plan   of   procedure   by   which   this 

Roosevelt  undoubtedly  believes  it  ought  to  could  be  accomplished.    That  speech  caused 

be,    and    very    possibly    can    be,    reversed,  as  much  comment  at  the  time  as  his  speech 

There  have  been  several  important  changes  of  April  14    last,  and  few  people  thought 
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that   exhibiting  something   of   the   fii^. . 
advancement  of  the  country,  as  folio.. 


Natlonnl  hanking  capital $4.'"; 

AKsots  of  national  baoks $2. l'*' 

Savlnijs   bank   depoMitM SM'. 

Hank  clenrln^rs  for  country 

Total  deposits  In  all  banks— nntlonal. 
State,  private  and  savings  liauks 
and  loan  and  trust  companies.  .  .  .$'J.l.".  ■ 

Nunil»cr  of  dcpcjsitors  in  8avin);s 
banks    

•  11M>4. 


While   the    farmers   of   the  conr 
been  rejoicing  in  their  increasing  y 
with  the  value  of  farm  property  i 
$6,50(),(XX>,cxx.)  since  1900,  the  ci?\ 
who  are  in  the  main  the  chief  tl« 
savings  banks,  have  likewise  beer^ 
our  material  growth.    The  nunib 
itors  in  the  savings  banks  of  the 
vanced  from  2,335,(XX)  in   i8S«>. 
deposits  in  savings  banks  of  >> 
to  7,b96.cxx)  depositors  in  190- 
deposits  of  $3,093,236,119.     '1 
the  national  banks  of  the  com 
posits  in  all  banks,  and  the  I 
of  the  country  all   tell  the  >.: 

AN   ERA  OF  WORLD-WIDE    I 

In  studying  the  progress  • 
in  agriculture,  in  railroads,  :\- 
tures,  and  attempting  to  for 
of  what  is  ahead  of  us  in  t! 
pansion  of  these  industries,  * 
in  mind  that  not  alone  the  I 
the  world,  is  hungry  for  ii 
copper  and  cotton,  and  ai' 
products  which  enter  int<' 
tion.     \Vc  have  entered  a 
wide   expansion    in    indu^* 
in  the  construction  of  r;t 
electric,     and     in    munii  • 
such  as  the  most  en  thus-, 
scarcely  iiave  conceived  ' 
ago. 

We  justly  boast  of  t 
made  by  the  United  St.- 
ing  the  future  and  in  at  f 
its  almost  limitless  poteii 
with  the  past  we  must 
of  Kurope  is  almos^as  i 
Mexico  and  South  Ann 
running  rivalry  with  i: 
industry,    that  the  Or' 
half  the  world's  popiil.- 
Western  civilization  ••• 


lll^BlinHd  for  ttie  MlDQe^nta    isfeuaii*   CbambEr.     rhutDgTnpb  by  the  Ids  lee  ft  Deck 


HISTORY    AND    MURAL   PAINTING, 

BY  EDWARD  HALE  BRUSH. 


■^t  cffrcrive  ways  to  stimu- 
ni   and  a  love  of  the  na- 
ppeal  to  the  eye  througK 
ir  having  historic  themes. 
lend  themselves  especial- 
purpose.     Formerly  the 
^rton  was  about  the  only 
y  where  such  works  of  an 
could  be  seen.     But  the 
rerest  in  the  story  of  the 
'nrnments  of  public  build- 
vc  of  historic  incidents  or 
ntly  won  much  popularity 
shown  by  the  number  of 
t?.\ecuted  in  the  past  few 
court-houses,  libraries,  his- 
liotels,  and  even  banks  and 
structures.     And  now  the 
iched  a  point  where  it  seems 
.hools  of  the  higher  grades 
benefit  of  it.    It  is  for  this 
than  local  interest  attaches 
of  the  Morris  High  School, 
.  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High 
same   city,    with    historical 
^.     Those  of  the  De  Witt 
School   are   by   Charles  Y. 
'ustratc  the  opening  of  the 
S25,  a  foremost  event  in  the 
tesman  for  whom  the  school 
lents  found  the  paintings  in 
alls  of  the  auditorium  on  the 


opening  of  school  in  September  last.  These 
are  the  first  decorations  of  the  kind  to  be 
placed  in  a  New  York  school.  Not  long 
after  Mr.  Turner  had  begun  work  on  them, 
however,  the  New  York  Municipal  Art 
Society  determined  upon  a  competition  for 
the  ornamentation  of  another  school,  the 
Morris  High  School,  in  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx.  Then  came  the  action  of  school 
authorities  in  Chicago,  proposing  mural  dec- 
orations for  several  high  schools  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  West.  The  Municipal  Art 
Societ>^  of  New  York  chose  the  Morris  High 
School  for  the  paintings  it  proposed  to  give 
to  the  city  of  New  York  because  this  school 
occupies  an  historic  site,  and  is  named  in 
honor  of  one  of  the  most  noted  characters 
in  the  annals  of  the  State  and  nation, 
Gouverneur  Morris. 

The  prizes  offered  by  the  society  consisted 
of  a  first  prize  of  $3,000,  carrying  with  it 
the  commission  for  the  execution  of  the  dec- 
orations, a  second  prize  of  $200,  a  third  of 
$100,  and  two  honorable  mentions  at  $50 
each.  About  twenty-five  artists  entered  the 
competition,  and  the  studies  for  the  decora- 
tions which  they  submitted  were  exhibited 
at  the  National  Arts  Club  in  May  last.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  by  the  jury  to  Ed- 
win Willard  Deming,  of  New  York,  on  the 
merit  of  the  sketches  he  painted  for  the  com- 
petition, and  his  work  in  the  portrayaL  oi 
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American  subjects  was  recognized  as  fitting 
him  espedally  for  the  task  of  executing  these 
paintings. 

NEW    AMSTERDAM    AND    THE    INDIANS. 

The  subject  chosen  by  the  Municipal  Art 
Society  for  one  of  the  decorations  was  Gouv- 
crncur  Morris  addressing  the  convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  old  State 
House  in  Philadelphia,  with  Washington  in 
the  chair,  and  among  other  statesmen  por- 
trayed in  addition  to  Washington  and  Mor- 
ris are  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Franklin. 
The  other  decoration  of  the  Morris  High 
School  commemorates  a  scene  enacted  near 
its  site  in  the  year  1642.  The  director  of 
the  colony  of  New  Amsterdam  at  that  time 
was  Willem  Kieft,  a  choleric  administrator 
who-H'as  not  overwise  in  his  Indian  policy. 
There  had  been  trouble  with  the  Weckqiiais- 
gcf^k  Indians,  v:^o  occupied  lands  lying  north 
.  ot  the  present  Borough  of  Manhattan  be- 
tween two  rivulets  called  Sint  Sincks  and 
Annonck.    They  were  related  to  the  Mohi- 


cans and  also  to  the  Manhattans,  an'cf  like 
them  came  of  Algonquin  stock.  They  paid 
tribute,  like  the  other  tribes  of  the  vidnity 
at  that  time,  to  the  Iroquois.  Kieft  sent  an 
expedition  against  the  Weckquaisgeeks,  but 
was  unable  to  find  the  warriors.  However, 
the  latter,  becoming  alarmed  at  the  hostile 
demonstrations  of  the  Dutch,  began  negotia- 
tions for  peace.  A  treaty  was  concluded  by 
Cornel  is  V^an  Tienhoven  in  the  spring  of 
1642,  at  the  house  of  a  Dutch  settler  named 
Johannes  Bronk.  He  resided  on  the  river  to 
which  he  gave  his  name,  and  which  long 
afterward  furnished  a  name  for  the  Borough 
of  the  Bronx.  Mr.  Deming*s  painting  shows 
the  interior  of  this  old  Dutch  residence,  and 
the  Indian  portrayed  as  addressing  the  as- 
semblage is  Mongockonone,  sachem  of  the 
Weckquaisgeeks. 

Wisconsin's  first  white  visitor. 

Mr.  Deming's  familiarity  with  Indian 
character  and  customs,  gained  from  long  resi- 
dence among  them,  enables  him  to  interpret 
their  postures,  habits,  and  emotions  with  cx- 


Copyrtght.  1906.  by  E.  W.  DnBinff. 

GOUVERNEUR  MORRIS  ADDRESSING  THE  CON\TNTION    WHICH    FKAMED   THE   CONSTITUTION    OF   THE 

UNITED   STATES. 

(Deeonitlcn  bj  Edwin  Wlllard  Deming  for  the  Morris  HiRh  School,  New   York   City,    rhotograph  by  De  W. 

C.  Ward.) 
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Coi>yriKfat  by  E.  W.  Demias. 


JEAN   NICOLET  LANDING.  ON  THE  SHORES  OF    GREEN    BAY. 

(Decoration  by  Edwin  Willard  Dcming  fur  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  Building. 

C    Ward.) 


Photograph  by  I>eW. 


ceptional  success.  One  of  his  historical  dec- 
orations was  executed  for  the  new  building 
of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  and 
represents  the  coming  of  Jean  Nicolet,  the 
Frenchman  who  explored  what  is  now  Wis- 
consin, in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
a  trader,  living  in  Quebec,  dealt  with  the 
Indians,  and  in  the  course  of  his  travels 
made  his  way  as  far  west  as  the  Green  Bay 
of  Lake  Michigan.  According  to  Father 
Vimont,  who  wrote  in  1640,  the  date  of  his 
visit  was  about  1634.  Nicolet  was,  there- 
fore, the  first  white  man  to  set  foot  in  what 
is  now  Wisconsin.  He  is  also  believed  by 
Bancroft  to  be  the  first  European  w^ho  saw 
the  prairies  of  Illinois,  and  the  site  of  the 
city  of  Chicago.  His  stories  on  his  return 
to  Quebec  that  he  had  been  on  a  river  w^hich 
would  have  taken  him  to  the  sea  had  he 
kept  on  three  days  longer  led  the  Jesuits  to 
believe  themselves  on  the  eve  of  the  discovery 
of  the  long-sought  outlet  to  India.  He  car- 
ried with  him  a  gorgeous  damask  robe  in  ex- 
pectation of  landing  on  an  Oriental  coast 
and  meeting  Chinese,  and  this  he  wore  when 
he  first  set  foot  on  Wisconsin  soil. 

INCIDENTS  IN    THE   HISTORY  OF  MARYLAND. 

The  burning  of  the  ship  Peggy  Stuart,  at 
Annapolis,  MA,y  October  19,  1774,  was  an 


incident  in  the  colonial  history  of  Maryland 
of  a  character  similar  to  that  of  the  famous 
Boston  Tea  Party.  It  was  taken  as  the 
subject  of  a  series  of  mural  paintings  for 
the  Court  House  at  Baltimore,  executed  by 
Mr.  C.  Y.  Turner.  Different  scenes  in  con- 
nection with  the  burning  of  the  ship  arc 
represented.  The  accompanying  engraving 
shows  the  center  panel. 

The  history  of  Maryland  and  of  the  na- 
tion is  further  illustrated  in  the  same  build- 
ing by  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Blashfield's  decora- 
tions representing  Washington  resigning  his 
commission  as  head  of  the  patriot  army,  and  • 
Lord  Baltimore,  whose  name  is  synonymous 
in  colonial  history  with  religious  toleration, 
commending  his  people  to  Wisdom,  Mercy 
and  Justice,  these  qualities  being  typified  in 
the  painting  by  allegorical  figures. 

DEPICTING  THE   WESTWARD  COURSE   OF   EM- 
PIRE. 

Mr.  Blashfield  has  also  done  very  notable 
work  for  two  Western  State  capitols  recent- 
ly adorned  with  mural  paintings  illustrative 
of  native  subjects.  These  are  the  capitob  of 
Iowa  and  Minnesota,  His  decorations  for 
these  structures  typify  in  a  poetic  and  pic- 
turesque manner  the  westward  march  of  em- 
pire and  civilization.     For  the  Iowa  capitol 
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Conrrtglitby  C  Y.  Tuner. 

"  THE  BURNING  OF  THE  SHIP  '  PEGGY  STUART.' " 
(Decoration  In  Baltimore  Court  House  by  Charles  Y.  Turner.) 


Mr.  Frank  D.  Millet,  who  superintended 
the  mural  decoration  of  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair,  and  did  the  doors  for  the  Transporta- 
tion Building,  which  were  so  much  admired, 
has  painted  a  work  commemorating  an  in- 
cident of  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
great  Northwest,  the  "Treaty  of  the 
Traverse  dcs  Sioux."  This  treaty  was 
signed  after  negotiations  extending  over 
several  weeks.  The  artist  has  pictured  the 
scene  with  the  commissioners  of  the  govern- 
ment standing  on  a  platform  and  behind  a 
table  on  whidi  die  treaty  was  spread.  With 
them  on  the  platform  is  a  chief  who  is  about 
to  attach  his  signature  to  the  treaty. 

A  mural  painting  may  portray  history, 
representing  actual  scenes  as  they  really  oc- 
curred, or  it  may  suggest  or  typify  historic 
facts  in  a  fanciful  manner,  thereby  combin- 
ing the  real  and  the  imaginary  or  allegorical 
in  poetic  fashion  and  for  artistic  effect.  Of 
the  latter  diancter   are   Mr.    Blashfield's 


paintings  for  the  Iowa  capitol,  symbolizing 
the  progress  of  civilization  westward  across 
the  mountains  and  prairies,  and  his  decora- 
tion for  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Minneso- 
ta capitol  entitled  "  The  Discoverers  and 
Civilizers  Led  to  the  Source  of  the  Missis- 
sippi." In  the  work  entitled  "  Westward  " 
pioneers  are  shown  traveling  toward  the 
West  with  a  caravan  drawn  by  oxen.  The 
stalwart  men  striding  beside  the  "  prairie 
schooner  "  are  types  of  the  rugged  characters 
who  built  up  the  now  prosperous  West.  The 
spirits  of  Enlightenment  lead  the  oxen,  two 
other  spirits  scatter  the  seeds  of  civilization, 
and  in  the  rear  are  spirits  symbolizing  other 
phases  of  progress.  The  painting  by  Mr. 
Blashfield  for  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the 
Minnesota  capitol  is  a  lunette,  and  in  the 
center  is  seen  seated  beneath  a  cluster  of  pine 
trees  the  Indians'  Great  Spirit,  or  Manitou. 
An  urn,  symbolic  of  the  source  of  the  Missis 
sippi,  is  at  his  side,  and  T\s\tv^  Itoov  ^^  %v«^ 
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Copyrii:ht  by  lidwin  II.  Blashficld. 

*'  LORD    BALTIMORE   COMMENDING    HIS    PEOPLE    TO     WLSPOM,    JUSTICE,    AND    MERCY." 

Decoration  by  Edwin  II.  Ulasbficld  for  the  Baltimore  Court  llousc.    rbotoKropli  by  tbe  I nsl ee  &  Deck  Com- 
pany.) 


of  the  waters  rushing  from  it  are  an  Indian 
youth  and  maiden.  At  one  side  are  French 
and  English  discoverers  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
Enterprise,  and  on  the  other  types  of  colon- 
ists, a  priest,  and  anTmals  native  to  the  region. 

FAMOUS    SCENES    IN    NEW    ENGLAND'S    HIS- 
TORY. 

The  recent  alteration  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  House,  at  Boston,  afforded  opportunity 
for  providing  it  with  some  historical  mural 
decorations  by  Robert  Reid,  Edward  Sim- 
mons, and  H.  O.  Walker.  Mr.  Walker 
chose  for  his  subject  "  The  Pilgrims  Sight- 
ing Land."  Mr.  Reid  illustrated  "  Paul 
Revere's  Ride  "  and  "  The  Boston  Tea  Par- 
ty "  and  **  James  Otis  Arguing  Against  the 
Writs  of  Assistance."  Mr.  Simmons  por- 
trayed "  The  Battle  of  Concord  "  and  the 
**  Deposition  of  the  Battle  Flags  in  the  State 
House  After  the  Civil  War,"  thus  bringing 
the  record  of  leading  events  in  the  story  of 
New  England  up  to  a  comparatively  recent 
date. 


COMMEMORATING  NAVAL  ACHIEVEMENTS. 

The  discovery  in  a  cemetery  in  Paris  by 
General  Horace  Porter  of  the  body  of  John 
Paul  Jones  and  its  removal  to  this  country 
on  a  warship  and  burial  with  the  honors  of 
war  at  Annapolis  have  aroused  exceptional 
interest  in  the  career  of  this  naval  hero. 
Winston  Churchill's  use  of  his  character  in 
"  Richard  Carvel,"  and  the  subsequent 
dramatization  of  the  story,  as  also  the  life 
of  the  hero  by  Buell,  helped  to  prepare  the 
way  for  this  interest.  When  the  architects 
of  the  new  armory  for  the  Second  Naval 
Battalion,  Brooklyn  Borough,  New  York, 
were  set  the  task  of  providing  for  it  suitable 
mural  decoration,  they  most  appropriately 
chose  a  battle  fought  by  the  "  Father  of  the 
Navy  "  as  one  of  the  subjects.  This  was 
the  contest  between  the  Bonhomme  Richard 
and  Sera  pis.  The  decoration,  which  is  by 
R.  T.  Willis,  has  proved  a  most  effective  one. 
Another  mural  painting  for  the  same  armory 
by  Mr.  Willis  portrays  the  remarkable  es- 


Copyriffht  by  Fdwin  H.  BUshfiekl. 


WESTWARD. 


(Decoration  by  Edwin  H.  BUsbfield  for  tbe  Iowa  State  Capitol.  I'botograpb  by  tbe  Inslee  ft  Deck  CompaiiT. 

New  York.) 
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CopyxlKht,  1905,  by  Fnnk  D.  MUkt. 


TREATY    OF    THE    TRAVERSE    DES    SIOUX. 
(Painting  by  Frank  D.  Millet  for  the  Iowa  Capitol.) 


cape  of  the  Constitution  under  Captain  Isaac 
Hull  in  the  War  of  1812.  This  was  the 
incident  in  which  the  kedging  feat  figured, 
and  in  which  Hull's  skill  and  cleverness  as  a 
sailor  resulted  in  the  outwitting  of  the  Brit- 
ish. Interest  in  the  Constitution  has  been 
revived  by  the  G)ngressional  appropriation 
to  preserve  her  hulk,  the  discussion  in  the 
press  preceding  this  action,  and  the  suggestion 
that  the  new  $10,000,000  battleship  receive 
the  name  of  Hull's  famous  frigate. 

Pennsylvania's  history  perpetuated  at 
harrisburg. 

The  new  and  costly  capitol  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  at  Jlarrisburg,  which  was 
dedicated  in  October,  will,  when  the  works 
now  in  the  making  are  finished,  be  perhaps 
the  most  notable  for  its  splendid  examples 
of  mural  art  of  all  the  buildings  in  this 
country  so  embellished.  It  will  abound  in 
decoratwns  by  mural  painters  and  workers  in 
lAosaic  and  stained  glass  picturing  the  story 
of  the  establishment  and  perpetuation  of  the 
commonwealth,  its  institutions,  industries, 
and  civilization.  It  may  require  some  years 
for  their  completion,  but  when  they  are  all 
in  place  the  works  of  decorative  art,  includ- 
ing the  sculpture,  much  of  which  has  also 
an  historical  motive,  will  make  a  most  im- 


pressive and  instructive  spectacle,  and  will 
be  a  great  object  lesson  in  the  value  of 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  nation,  and 
the  commonwealths  composing  it.  The  most 
important  of  the  commissions  for  mural  dec- 
orations were  awarded  to  Edwin  A.  Abbey, 
John  W.  Alexander,  Violet  Oakley,  and  W. 
B.  Van  Ingen.  Abbey  is  now  engaged  on 
paintings  for  the  dome  illustrating  the  tri- 
umph in  this  historic  State  of  Religion,  Lit- 
erature, Science,  and  Art,  and  of  the  indus- 
tries of  coal  mining,  shipbuilding,  oil  produc- 
tion, and  steel  making.  He  is  also  doing 
other  work  for  this  capitol,  but  it  has  alle- 
gorical rather  than  historical  themes.  Mr. 
Alexander's  paintings  will  show  how  the 
face  of  the  country  has  changed  since  the 
first  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  how  the  re- 
gion looked  long  ago,  and  how  it  looks  to- 
day, with  its  splendid  scenery,  and  marvelous 
industrial  and  commercial  activities. 

Among  the  decorations  by  Mr.  Van  Ingen 
are  paintings  commemorating  the  religious 
sects  which  were  prominent  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  State,  and  stained  glass  windows 
representing  various  phases  of  industrial,  ed- 
ucational, and  moral  progress.  Miss  Oakley 
is  at  work  on  paintings  for  the  Governor's 
reception  room  typifying  "The  Spiritual 
Foundation  of  the  State."     SVvt  %\ax\.^V« 
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Cu|4cy  VxiuX,  Cv|»rixbt,  1>A)S  by  Curto  Jt  Cuaeru 

"  MlNXE<<^r\.    THE  CK.\2fARY  OF  THE  WOWJ)." 
illitDtiiiK  by  Kawin  n    Itia^hfitfld  fur  tb«  MUm«8oCa  State  CapltoL) 


Story  with  William  TynJale  and  his  transia-  educational  possibiliiies. 

tioii  of  the  Bible  into  Kn^lish  in  1525.  and 

continues  it  throuj;h  A*enes  representing  the  Designers  of  public  buildings  might,  1 
rise  of  the  Puritan  mo\enient  and  closing  often  than  the>-  do.  pave  the  u-ay  for  the 
>Yith  events  in  the  life  of  WilHain  Penn.  enrichment  of  such  structures  with  mural 
Miss  i>akley  is  the  Hrst  American  winnan  to  decorations  were  the>-  to  make  provision  for 
be  entrusteil  \\  ith  work  oi  ^so  imp^>rtunt  a  the  ornamentation  in  their  plans,  leaving  the 
chariwter  in  the  decvuation  of  a  public  build-  fulfilment  of  this  part  of  the  scheme  to  the 
\\\^  in  the  I  nitiM  States^  She  visited  various  opportunities  of  the  future.  It  is  along  this 
Kuro(>ean  cities  in  the  effort  to  make  her  line  that  Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder,  superintendent 
paintings  tiuthtul  to  history.  of  school  buildings  of  the  New  ^'ork  educa- 

t  i  o  n  department,  and 
those  in  association  with 
him.  have  been  working 
for  some  >Tars.  The>' 
have  antidpated  the  de- 
mands of  the  future  and, 
though  the  De  Witt 
Clinton  High  School  and 
Morris  High  School  are 
the  only  ones  in  Greater 
New  S'ork  which  at 
present  possess  mural 
paintings,  the  interiors 
of  many  o  f  t  h  e  new- 
schools  have  been  so  de- 
signed that  their  orru- 
mentation  in  this  way 
will  be  eas>*  whene\-er 
the  time  for  it  arrives. 
\\Tiether  the  municipal- 
it>'  itself  will  assume  the 
expense  of  such  adorn- 
ments or  leave  it  to  pri- 
\-ate  enterprise  and  the 
activities  of  art  or  pa- 


^  BV1LDIN<:    >0    PESIv-NEI*    AS    TO   PROVIDE 
X  Ml  KAL    PEVVRATION. 
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apjrrigfat.  1906.  by  E.  W.  DeminK. 

"the    conference   at   the    house    of    JOHANNES  BRONK    IN    1642." 
(Decoration  by  Edwin  Wlllard  Demlng  for  the  Morris  High  School,  New  York  City.  I»b olograph  by  Dc  W. 

C.  Ward.) 


triotic  societies  remains  to  be  seen.  One  idea 
that  has  been  entertained  in  this  connection 
is  to  the  effect  that  alumni  associations  and 
class  organizations  may  as  time  goes  on  see 
the  propriety  of  ornamenting  in  some  such 
manner  buildings  enshrined  in  the  affections 
of  members  by  the  association  of  school  days. 
What  more  appropriate  memorials  could  they 
leave  ? 

One  of  the  accompanying  illustrations 
shows  a  school  interior  so  planned  as  to  af- 
ford opportunities  for  decorations  by  means 
of  lunettes,  panels,  etc.,  whenever  some  gen- 
erous class  or  rich  alumnus  or  a  Carnegie 
or  a  Rockefeller  provide  the  funds.  An- 
other illustration  shows  the  auditorium  of 
the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  with 
the  paintings  by  Mr.  Turner  on  either  side 
of  the  platform.     It  will  be  seen,  too,  that 


the  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  room  contain 
spaces  for  other  mural  decorations  should 
such  be  provided  in  the  future. 

The  facts  recited  suggest*  that  the  mural 
artists  of  the  country  are  seizing  with  avidity 
the  opportunities  presented  in  the  portrayal 
of  historical  subjects.  The  number  of  the 
artists  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  mural 
work  of  this  character  is  increasing.  The 
annals  of  the  land  abound  in  themes  whose 
picturesque  and  artistic  possibilities  must  ap- 
peal strongly  to  a  worker  in  this  field.  The 
painter  who  undertakes  the  portrayal  of  such 
subjects  may  at  least  have  the  inspiration 
which  comes  from  knowing  that  his  works 
are  sure  to  be  seen  by  the  people  and  may 
thus  exert  upon  generations  to  come  an  in- 
fluence for  good  citizenship  and  enlightened 
patriotism. 


EMINENT  FOREIGN    COMPOSERS  AS  GUESTS  OF 

AMERICA. 


I      ^^OW  that  the  "  prima  donna  '   conductor 
is  coming  to  occupy  a  somewhat  less 
prominent  place  than  heretofore  in  our  musi- 
cal activities,  we  must  needs  be  threatened,  it 
would  appear,  by  an  increasing  influx  of  the 
I      prima  donna  composer,—  the  composer,  that 
1      is  to  say,  exploited  in  concert  room  and  opera 
I      house,  in  his  material  person,  as  a  "  feature." 
In  the  older  and,^ — may  one  say?  —  soberer 
days  of  music  in  this  country  it  was  consid- 
ered an  event  of  transcendent  moment  when 
our  concert  rooms  were  visited  by  such  mi 
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of  mark  as  Dvorak  and  Tchaikow^ski.  But 
we  have  of  late  grown  accustomed  to  such  oc- 
casions. Within  the  last  few  years  we  have 
entertained,  without  conspicuous  excitement, 
three  illustrious  living  representatives  of 
creative  musical  art  In  Germany^  France,  ajld 
England,  in  the  persons*  respectively,  of 
Messrs*  Richard  Strauss,  Vincent  d*Indy»  and 
Sir  Edward  Elgar;  and  by  the  end  of  the 
present  season  of  music  we  shall  be  able  to 
number  among  our  eminent  musical  guests 
*^''^^g  this  still-young  century  the  follow^ 
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ing  composers:  Pietro  Mascagni,  Richard 
Strauss,  S.  Coicridge -Taylor,  Engelbert 
Humpcrdinck,  Vincent  d'Indy,  Sir  Edward 
Elgar,  Ruggiero  Leoncavallo,  Camille  Saint- 
Saens,  Giacomo  Puccini,  Alexander  Scria- 
bine,  Reynaldo  Hahn,  and  Ignace  Paderew- 
ski.  With  the  exception  of  Grieg,  Gold- 
mark,  Rimski-Korsakov,  and  Debussy,  this 
pretty  nearly  exhausts  the  list  of  iiving  Euro- 
pean composers  o  f 
distinction.  It  is  an 
amusing  enterprise,* 
at  its  worst,  this  (for 
us)  newly  discov- 
ered game  of  exploit- 
ing the  tangible  per- 
sonalities of  the  men 
whose  music  we  hear 
and  more  o  r  less 
glibly  discuss  year  in 
and  year  out.  It  is 
not  always  a  happy 
experience  for  the 
composer  himself, — 
as  witness  the  de- 
pressing experience  of 
M.  d'Indy.last  win- 
ter, and  of  Signer 
iVIascagni  three  years 
ago;  but  it  is  a  di- 
verting and  educa- 
tive sport  for  the 
public. 

During  the  pres- 
ent musical  season, — 
one  of  extraordinary 
activity  and  interest, 
—  we  have  been  and 
shall  be  invited  to 
meet  and  observe  in  the  flesh,  three  music- 
makers  of  international  eminence,  and  a 
fourth  of  much  distinction  in  his  own 
land.  The  three  better  known  ones  are 
M.  Camille  Saint-Saens, —  who,  though  he 
is  in  his  seventy-second  year,  and  an  in- 
veterate traveler,  visits  America  for  the 
first  time;  Signor  Giacomo  Puccini,  the 
composer  of  "  La  Boheme,"  "  Tosca,**  and 
**  Madame  Butterfly,"  who  also  visits  us  for 
t*ie  first  time;  and  Puccini's  compatriot  and 
rival,  Ruggiero  Leoncavallo, —  who,  at  the 
moment  of  writing,  is  exhibiting  amongst  us 
a  translation  into  concert  form  of  that  most 
popularly  successful  of  contemporary  lyric 
tragedies,  "  I  Pagliacci."  The  fourth  visitor 
of  importance  is  the  young  Slav,  Alexander 
Scriabinc,  who  is  an  ascending  star  in  the 
somewhat  murky  firmament  of  Russian 
music 


THE  DEAN  OF  THE   FRENCH   SCHOOL. 

Of  these  variously  admirable  music  makers 
M.  Saint-Saens  is  by  all  odds  the  most  illus- 
trious and  the  richest  in  artistic  achievement. 
For  forty  years  he  has  been  a  commanding 
figure  in  French  music,  and  he  is  to-day  one 
of  the  three  most  celebrated  living  composers. 
His  is  a  brilliant,  an  engaging,'a  somewhat 
fantastic  personality.  His  gifts  are  manifold. 
He  is  by  no  means 
the  mere  musician, 
the  tone-poet  exclu- 
sively and  jealously 
preoccupied  with  his 
art.  He  is  a  famous 
organist;  as  a  pianist 
he  is  a  virtuoso  who 
has  caught,  in  his 
time,  the  ear  of  Eu- 
rope; he  is  an  adroit 
and  charming  writer, 
a  critic  of  taste  and 
acumen;  a  play- 
wright, something  of 
a  n  astronomer,  a 
maker  of  verse,  an 
archaeologist  and 
mathematician.  O  f 
his  personal  charac- 
teristics one  who 
knows  and  appreci- 
ates him  gives  this 
vivid  and  intimate 
portrait: 

Of  less  than  average 
height,  he  is  thin,  nerv- 
ous, with  large  and 
exposed  forehead.  His 
hair  was  worn  habit- 
ually short  even  when 
it  was  thicker.  His  eyes  arc  almost  level  with  his 
face.  His  eagle-beak  would  have  excited  the 
admiration  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  once 
exclaimed :  '*  Give  mc  a  man  with  plenty  of 
nose."  Irritable,  whimsical,  paradoxical,  in- 
dulging himself  in  sudden  changes  of  opinion, 
he  is  faithful  toward  friends,  appreciative,  as  a 
rule,  of  the  merits  of  rivals,  kindly  disposed 
toward  young  composers,  and  zealous  in  prac- 
tical assistance.  He  is  a  man  who  knows  the 
world  and  shines  in  conversation ;  he  is  fond 
of  society,  but  without  any  illusions  concerning 
it ;  he  is  at  case  and  on  equal  terms  with  lead- 
ers in  art,  literature,  politics. 

All  in  all,  an  astonishing  and  effective 
personality,  a  man  whose  many  and  piquantly 
varied  gifts  supply  the  key  to  an  understand- 
ing of  his  musical  temperament. 

Saint-Saens  has  composed  in  practically 
all  the  fields  of  musical  endeavor.  The 
world  knows  him  as  an  industtvoM^  twakjct  <A 
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operas,  oratorios^  symphonies^  symphonic 
poem^,  concertos,  and  much  chamber  music. 
In  this  count r>'  he  is  best  known  hy  his  opera 
**  Samst>n  el  Ddila/'  —  familiar  here  only  as 
an  nratono:  bv  his  symphonic  poems  ('*Rouet 
dXJmphale/'  *'  Phaeton/*  **  Danse  Maca- 
bre,** **  La  Jcuncsse  d*Hercule  ") ;  the  ptano 
concertos  in  C  minor  and  G  minor,  the  B 
minor  violin  concerto^  the  Velio  concerto  in 
A  minor. 

As  to  the  essential  quality  of  bis  art^  con- 
temporar>^  critics  are  in  lairly  general  agree- 
tneiit.  Berlioz,  forty  years  ago^  called  him 
**  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  our  epoch/* 
— ^an  estimate  with  which  modern  criticism 
IS  inclined  to  disa^ee.  To-day  we  are  dis- 
posed rather  to  find  more  just  the  observ^a- 
tion  of  Gounod,  meant  as  praise,  hut  more 
truly  reckoned  as  rebuke:  '*  Saint-S^iens  will 
write  at  will  a  work  a  la  Rossini,  a  la  V^erdi^ 
n  la  Schumann,  a  la  Wagner."  —  and,  be 
might  have  added,  a  la  Bach,  Mozart,  Liszt, 
or  any  other  composer,  ancient  or  modem. 
That  is  to  say,  he  has  the  fatal  gift  of  as- 
similation. He  is  a  master-eclectic.  His 
musicianship^  his  fastidious  craftsm,tnship, 
his  wide  and  precise  learning,  are  indisputa- 
ble. But  bfs  art  is  essenttally  empt%%  and, 
for  all  its  external  polish  and  brill iancy»  bar- 
iKfen  of  individual  substance,  it  is  a  trite  and 
'ladly  abused  distinction,  but  it  is  simplest  to 
say  of  him  that  he  has  more  talent  than 


genius.  An  English  writer  of  discernment 
has  prophesied  that  '*  just  as  we  remember 
in  the^  days  Beau  Brummell  or  George  IV., 
as  exquisites  of  their  time,  so  Saint-Saem 
may  fiand  down  a  reputation  of  the  same 
kind,'*  But  one  must  be  somewhat  more 
than  an  exquisite  in  one's  art  to  measure  up 
10  the  level  of  great  names, 

MODERN    ITALIAN    MUSIC  RBPRESINTED, 

A  penw)nality  of  wholly  different  calibre  is 
Giacomo  Puccini,  head  of  the  modern  I  talian 
sch(K>l  of  opera,  composer  of  "  La  Boheme  *' 
and  '*  Tosca,"  and  of  "  Madame  Butterfly/* 
the  music  drama  based  upon  the  Japanese 
tragedy  of  Messrs,  Belasco  and  Long,  which 
had  its  first  American  production  this  sea- 
son* The  composer,  it  is  announced,  will 
witness  the  performance  of  the  work  in  Ital- 
ian at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  by  Mr* 
Conried*s  company.  Puccini  is  known  to  the 
opera-going  public  of  America  as  the  most 
musicianly  and  gifted  of  the  new-Italian 
school.  He  has  achieved  not  merely  a  popu- 
lar hut  an  artistic  success  by  his  two  best- 
known  scores,  '*  Boheme"  and  "Tosca*';  and 
he  outdistances  his  most  conspicuous  rivalsi 
M.i'^agni  and  I^eoncavallo,  not  only  in  his 
accomplishments,  but  m  the  finer  quality  of 
bis  thought  and  his  sincere  attitude  toward 
the  art  of  music.  Bom  at  Lucca,  in  1858,  in 
a  family  remarkable  for  its  musical  traditions 
(his  great-great  grandfather,  his  great  grand- 
father, his  grandfather,  and  his  father  were 
all  composers  of  note),  he  began  early  the 
study  of  what  he  might  have  called  his  ances- 
tral art*  A  pension  from  the  Queen  of  Italy 
enabled  him  to  obtain  a  year's  study  at  the 
Milan  Conserv'ator>\  Later,  he  studied  with 
Ponchielli,  composer  of  "  La  Giaconda,"  and 
at  the  latter's  suggestion  composed  an  opera, 
*'  La  Villi,"  which  be  entered,  unsuccessful- 
ly, for  the  famous  Sonzogno  prize.  In  1886 
this  opera  was  produced  at  rililan,  was  suc- 
cessfully received,  and  a  year  later  was  done 
at  the  Scala.  His  next  opera,  *'  Edgar,"  was 
produced  in  i88g  at  the  Scala,  but  failed  dis- 
couragingly.  His  "  Manon;*  given  at  Turin 
in  1893^  succeeded;  it  was  followed  in  1896 
(likewise  at  Turin)  by  *'  La  Boheme,"  and 
in  1900  by  "  Tosca/'  at  the  Costanzi,  Rome. 
His  latest  opera,  **  Madame  Butterfly,"  was 
produced  at  the  Scala,  Milan,  in  1904^  and 
in  the  following  year  in  London, —  where, 
\iith  the  idolized  Caruso,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Scotti  and  Miss  Destinn  in  the  cast,  it 
achieved  an  immediate  and  emphatic  success. 
Mr*  Henry  W.  Savage  produced  the  operi 
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in  English  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  for  the  first  time  in  America.. 

Of  a  robust,  vigorous,  and  engaging  per- 
sonah'ty,  Puccini  is  well  regarded  by  his 
friends  and  colleagues;  for  in  spite  of  the 
large  measure  of  material  success  and  pros- 
perity that  has  come  to  him,  he  has  kept  his 
head.  Nor  does  he  take  himself  too  seriously. 
According  to  an  anecdote  recounted  by  Mr. 
Philip  Hale,  he  took  the  initial  failure  of 
"Madame  Butterfly"  (at  Milan)  with  ad- 


ALEXANDER  SCRIABINE. 

mirable  composure.  "  He  was  shut  up  in  a 
small  room  behind  the  scenes  and  he  could 
hear  nothing  of  what  was  going  on.  .  .  . 
His  son  and  friends  came  to  him,  and  could 
not  account  for  the  hissing,  whistling,  bel- 
lowing of  the  audience.  Giacosa,  the  libret- 
tist, appeared  all  dishevelled,  crying  out: 
'  I  have  suffered  the  passion  of  death ! ' 
Mme.  Storchio,  who  created  the  part  of  the 
heroine,  was  hysterical.  Puccini  did  not 
mrgue  or  scold.  He  insisted  on. an  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  opera." 

A  composer  with  a  genuinely  dramatic 
gift,  with  a  marked  capacity  for  terse  and 
forceful  expression,  and  a  feeling  for  the 
lyric  side  of  music  that  more  than  occasion- 
ally finds  issue  in  moments  of  indubitable 
beauty,  Puccini,  as  yet  under  fifty  years  of 
age,  may  still  accomplish  work  of  increasing 
power  and  importance. 


Of  Leoncavallo,  whose  recent  debut  in 
America  as  a  conductor  of  concert  versions  of 
his  operas  is  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind, 
there  is  no  present  occasion  for  saying  much. 
It  has  been  said  that  Leoncavallo  may  con- 
duct a  performance  of  his  "  Pagliacci "  at 
the  Metropolitan.  Nothing  could  be  more 
fitting;  for  his  genius  is  essentially  and  pecul- 
iarly theatric,  and  "  Pagliacci "  is  beyond 
question  his  most  representative  achievement. 

Unlike  Puccini,  who  has  achieved  success 
with  three  operas,  Leoncavallo  has  struck 
twelve,  so  to  speak,  but  once, —  in  "  I  Pagli- 
acci," although  he  has  written  half  a  dozen 
other  works  for  the  lyric  stage.  His  "  Rol- 
and of  Berlin,"  commissioned  by  Emperor 
William,  is  his  most  recent  work;  but  that, 
like  his  other  operas, —  with  the  exception 
of  the  perennially  beloved  "  Pagliacci," 
—  achieved  only  a  success  of  curiosity. 
Leoncavallo* was  born  at  Naples  in  1858  (the 
year  that  saw  the  birth  of  his  compatriot, 
Puccini).  He  undertook  a  piano-playing 
tour  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old. 

A    BRILLIANT  RUSSIAN   COMPOSER. 

The  fourth  of  the  season's  guest-composers, 
Alexander  Scriabine,  comes  to  us  under  the 
flag  of  that  brilliant  school  of  music-makers 
who'have  set  Europe  and  America  wondering 
what  message  the  neo-Slav, —  specifically,  the 
Muscovite, —  was  to  bring  to  modern  music. 
Scriabine  is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the 
contemporary  clan  of  Russian  tone-poets.  He 
was  born  at  Moscow,  in  January,  1872;  was 
a  pupil  there  of  that  domineering  man  of 
music,  Vassili  Safonov,  in  piano,  and  of 
Taneiev,  in  composition.  Upon  leaving  there 
he  toured  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land, and  appeared  in  Paris,  as  a  pianoforte 
virtuoso,  bringing  forward  his  own  music, 
and  winning  plaudits  as  a  virtuoso.  He  has 
composed,  besides  numerous  piano  pieces,  two 
symphonies,  a  concerto,  and  a  "  Reverie  "  for 
orchestra.  His  piano  pieces  comprise  three 
Morceaux,  an  Allegro  Appassionato  (Op. 
4),  a  sonata  (Op.  6),  twelve  etudes  (Op. 
8),  a  Prelude  and  Nocturne  (Op.  9),  two 
Impromptus  (Op.  10),  an  Allegro  de-concert 
(Op.  18),  and  a  Sonata  Fantasie  (Op.  19). 
His  music  is  unmistakably  modern,  ingenious, 
resourceful,  and  adroitly  composed;  he  is  one 
of  the  jnost  interesting  figures  among  the 
younger  Russians  of  to-day,  and,  with  such 
men  as  Rachmaninov  and  Glazounov,  up- 
holds bravely  the  standard  of  contemporary 
Russian  music  in  a  time  of  grievous  national  » 
distress. 


HOW  THE  KAISER  WORKS. 


BY  EDWARD  T.  HEYN. 


TpHE  Kaiser  has  always  been  a  great  work- 
er, and  one  day,  soon  after  he  had 
ascended  the  throne,  his  wife  broke  out  into 
tears  saying  that  he  would  work  himself  to 
death.  Despite  the  enormous  amount  of 
work  which  the  ruler  of  Germany  accom- 
plishes in  the  course  of  a  day,  his  energy  has 
not  decreased, 
but,  in  fact,  has 
become  even 
greater.  This  is 
due  to  his  health- 
ful mode  of  liv- 
ing, and  his  sen- 
sible division  of 
working  hours. 
H  i  s  activity  o  f 
mind  was  already 
recognized  and 
appreciated  by 
Bismarck.  The 
great  statesman 
once  said  that 
when  he  wished 
to  interest  the  old 
Emperor  William 
in  any  matter, 
the  old  gentleman 
asked  a  long  time 
for  consideration, 
his  son  the  Em- 
peror Frederick 
understood  h  i  m 
easily  and  made  a 
rapid  decision,  but 
w  h  c  n  a  matter 
was  presented  to 
the  present  Kai- 
ser, the  latter  had 
already  thought 
on  the  subject 
and    drawn    h  i  s 

conclusions  in  his  own  characteristic  manner. 
The  sensible  mode  of  living  of  Kaiser 
William  II.  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
his  ability  to  accomplish  so  much  work.  He 
is  accustomed  to  go  to  bed  early  and  to  rise 
at  an  hour  when  most  of  polite  society  is 
still  in  bed.  The  Kaiser,  in  fact,  is  an  early 
riser  and  frequently  gets  up  when  darkness 
still  hangs  over  the  Empire.  He  then  ex- 
ercises with  heavy  dumbbells  for  several  min- 
ut«i.  and  after  being  shaved,  puts  on  a  gen- 
#r«/'#  interim  uniiorm.    In  this  connection  it 
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is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  one  of  the 
family  habits  of  the  Hohenzollerns  never  to 
put  on  a  dressing  gown,  and  even  the  Em- 
press appears  at  breakfast  in  street  dress. 
At  8  o'clock  the  Kaiser  is  ready  to  go  to 
breakfast,  when  he  is  received  by  the  Em- 
press, who,  with  her  own  hands,  has  pre- 
pared his  coflFee. 
The  Kaiser  eats 
an  English  break- 
fast, consisting  of 
rolls  with  butter, 
and  some  cold 
meat. 

After  his  fir^ 
meal  His  Maj- 
esty goes  to  his 
study,  where  he 
is  awaited  by  his 
adjutants.  One 
can  see  at  a 
glance  that  the 
room  is  intended 
for  business,  for 
all  unnecessary 
furnishings  in  it 
are  avoided.  The 
chairs  are  covered 
with  leather  and 
the  few  pictures 
on  the  walls  are 
encased  i  n  dark 
frames.  There 
are  also  several 
typewriters,  used 
b  y  the  Kaiser's 
private  secreta- 
ries.- Tables  in 
various  parts  of 
the  room  serve 
for  the  pladng 
of  documents  and 
other  papers.  The  Kaiser  dearly  loves 
order  and  likes  to  find  things  at  once  and 
at  a  certain  place.  When  dictating  to 
his  secretary  he  walks  through  the  roona 
rapidly,  speaking  in  short  sentences,  easily 
understood;  but  he  does  not  like  to  be 
interrupted.  Letters  and  answers  to  other 
matters,  such  as  petitions,  etc.,  disappear 
rapidly,  for  the  Kaiser  is  a  rapid  worker.  It 
can,  therefore,  be  well  understood  that  His 
Majesty  dictates  as  many  as  8,000  letters  a 
year.     After  he  has  finished  his  letters  die 
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Kaiser  peruses  newspaper  clippings  which 
have  been  cut  out  for  him  from  various  Ger- 
man and  foreign  publications.  He  makes 
short  characteristic  marginal  notes,  after 
which  the  cuttings  are  returned  to  the  official 
bureaus  from  which  they  came.  In  a  similar 
manner  he  frequently  makes  notes  in  pencil 
on  state  documents. 

The  Kaiser  enjoys  talking  over  the  tele- 
phone, and  ministers  can  expect  at  all  times 
to  be  rung  up, 
even  late  a  t 
night.  When 
H  i  s  Majesty 
telephones,  the 
telephone  offi- 
cials are  not  al- 
lowed to  listen, 
but  must  re- 
main some  dis- 
t  a  n  c  e  away. 
When  the  Kai- 
ser calls  up  a 
person,  he  does 
not  make  him- 
self known,  but 
expects  to  be 
recognized  b  y 
the  tone  of  his 
voice.  The  Kai- 
ser *s  inclination 
to  use  the  tele- 
phone is  shown 
by  the  fact  that 
during  the  Rus- 
sian troubles  he 
has  been  in  con- 
stant telephonic 
communication 
with  the  Czar 
of  Russia.  The 
interesting  story 
is  also  told  that 
when  the  tcrri- 
b  1  e  Aalesund 
fire  occurred  in 
Norway,  a  t  a 
late  hour  the 
Kaiser  rang  up 

Herr  Ballin,  the  director  of  the  Hamburg 
American  steamship  company.  Ballin  was  in 
his  bath,  and  hardly  had  time  to  put  on  a 
dressing  gown  to  answer  the  rather  hurried 
call  of  his  sovereign. 

Punctually  between  the  hours  of  9  and  10 
in  the  morning  the  Kaiser,  either  alone  or 
with  the  Empress,  is  ready  to  take  his  ride 
or  )valk  through  JPcfJin's  famous  park,  the 
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Thiergarten.  When  walking  or  driving  the 
royal  couple  proceeds  at  a  very  rapid  gait. 
From  the  Thiergarten  the  Kaiser  goes  to  the 
palace  of  the  Chancellor  for  his  daily  con- 
ference. The  relations,  by  the  way,  between 
Prince  von  Buelow  and  his  royal  master  are 
very  intimate,  and  the  Kaiser  calls  the  chan- 
cellor "  Du  "  (thou).  Prince  von  Buelow 
really  is  the  first  Chancellor  with  whom  the 
Kaiser    has    got    along   well.      Buelow   has 

learned  the  art 
of  handling  the 
Kaiser,  namely, 
by  never  contra- 
dicting, and  by 
telling  a  good 
story  or  spring- 
ing a  happy  bon 
mot,  keeping 
him  in  good  hu- 
mor. I  n  this 
manner  great 
questions  of 
state  are  dis- 
cussed. 

From  the 
Chancellery  the 
Kaiser  is  driven 
back  to  the 
Schloss,  for  his 
^aily  conference 
with  the  court 
marshal.  This 
meeting  is  held 
in  a  hall  of  the 
palace,  filled 
with  the  busts 
of  noted  men, 
including  those 
of  Bismarck  and 
Moltke.  Here 
matters  are  dis- 
cussed relating 
to  affairs  of  the 
royal  house  and 
the  programme 
for  the  day  is 
arranged.  Next 
the  Kaiser  i  s 
ready  to  receive  the  reports  from  the  civic 
and  militar>'  cabinets.  The  reports  received 
from  the  civil  cabinet  are  particularly 
important.  This  civil  cabinet  is  headed 
by  an  influential  personage,  Herr  von 
Lucanus,  who  has  served  as  the  Kaiser's 
right  hand  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
The  former  undersecretary  and  later  min- 
ister  of   the    interior,    Herfurth,   ori^tv-aJA^ 
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was  intended  lor  this  |K)sition.  This  gen- 
tleman, however,  wore  a  big  beard  i  and  the 
Kaiser  declined  to  accept  his  services,  because^ 
m  he  himself  declared ,  he  did  not  wish 
to  have  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  constantly  before 
htm.  As  a  result,  the  work  was  entrusted 
to  the  present  incumbent,  who  is  a  man  of 
great  executive  ability^  a  clever  writer,  and 
has  understood  admirably  how  to  meet  the 
ideas  of  the  Kaiser,  Having  been  at  one 
time  a  minister,  Herr  von  Lucanus  know^ 
how^  to  give  the  pith  of  so-called  tmmtdmt 
Berkhif  (immediate  reports),  and  to  let  the 
Kaiser  know  at  once  what  the  minister  re- 
porting is  doing.  Moreover,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  Kaiser 
frequently  makes  use  of  the  kernel  of  such 
reports  tn  his  public  speeches. 

Through  systematic  division  of  time  the 
Kaiser  has  made  it  possible  to  accomph'sh  so 
much  every  day  in  the  line  of  work.  He  is 
able  to  do  so  much  and  to  see  so  many  people 
because  he  sets  aside  everything  formerly  re- 
quired by  etiquette.  He  asks  the  ministers  to 
come  to  him,  he  meets  them  if  necessary  at 
the  railroad  station,  or  when  he  goes  on  his 
numerous  journeys  he  calls  the  people  whom 
he  desires  to  see.  Even  at  parades  he  gives 
audiences,  as  in  the  case  of  prominent  Ameri- 
cans whom  he  received  one  time  at  Berlin's 
great  drilling  ground,  the  Tempelhof  cr 
Feld.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  Kaiser 
travels  so  much  merely  for  pleasure,  or  that 
he  attends  the  dedication  of  monuments  or 
the  celebrations  of  regiments  for  the  mere 
love  of  display.  The  prime  motive  is  his 
desire  to  come  in  touch  with  the  people  of 
every  part  of  the  Empire,  The  Kaiser's  fa- 
ther, owing  to  the  state  of  his  health,  was 
unable  to  travel,  and  when  his  son  came 
to  the  throne,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  show 
himself  ever^i^-here,  particularly  m  South 
Germany. 

HOW  THE  ICAISER  RECEIVES  PARLIAMENTARY 
REPORTS. 

The  Kaiser  follows  the  sessions  of  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag  with  the  greatest  interest,  and 
wherever  he  may  be,  whether  In  Berlin, 
Potsdam ,  or  in  any  part  of  the  Empire^  he 
receives  such  special  reports.  When  the 
Kaiser  is  on  the  road  he  receives  a  special  tel- 
egraphic report  on  the  sessions.  This  work 
is  entrusted  to  a  high  official  of  the  ministry 
of  th<^  interior.  These  reports  contain  not 
only  the  order  of  the  day,  or  the  final  results 
of  the  debates,  but  also  remarkable  incidents 
of  the  meetings.    After  the  sc^ion  the  report 


is  sent  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who 
sends  it  to  His  Majesty*  When  the  Kaiser 
is  in  Berlin  a  similar  report  is  worked  out, 
but  the  extract  is  condensed  in  a  parliament- 
ary dispatch  J  and  forwarded  to  the  monarch 
hy  special  messenger  or  by  pneumatic  tube 
service*  A  like  procedure  is  pursued  with  the 
Prussian  House  of  Commons,  When  any- 
thing liappens  abroad  in  which  the  Empire 
or  Prussia  is  interested,  the  Kaiser  likewnsc 
receives  short  reports.  The  Kaiser  especially 
likes  to  hear  about  alt  military  matters  dis- 
cussed in  the  Reichstag,  and  he  furthermore 
insists  that  these  reports  be  exhaustive.  Very 
often  Hh  Majesty  is  not  satisfied  with  mere 
skeleton  reports,  but  if  certain  passages  are 
obscure,  particularly  in  dispatches,  he  sends 
a  return  telegraphic  inquiry,  which  also  must 
at  once  be  ans\^  ered  by  wire.  Also  when 
special  questions  are  discussed  in  Berlin  City 
Council,  he  expects  to  hear  in  the  same  man- 
ner  as  he  does  from  the  Reichstag  and  the 
Prussian  Diet, 

HOME  LIFE  AT  THE  IMPERIAL  PALACE. 

At  the  hour  of  two  the  Kaiser  is  ready  to 
take  bis  lunch-  This  never  takes  longer  than 
thirty  minutesi  and  usually  consists  of  few 
courses.  After  lunch  no  regular  prog:ramme 
is  followed,  but  is  arranged  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. At  least  two  hours  in  the  after* 
noon  the  Kaiser  spends  in  his  study,  although 
not  uninterruptedly.  Later  the  monarch 
takes  rides,  visits  foreign  ambassadors  or  the 
studio  of  artists.  It  is  not  until  after  the 
hour  of  five  that  the  Kaiser  becomes  a  private 
citizen.  More  time  is  taken  for  dinner  than 
for  Junch.  Usually  invited  guests  are  pres* 
ent  The  Kaiser  loves  soft  eatables,  particu* 
larly  vegetables.  He  once  declared:  **  I 
have  so  many  gardens,  so  I  can  afford  to  have 
fresh  vegetables  on  my  table  daily/'  One  of 
the  favorite  dishes  of  the  Kaiser  is  German 
beefsteak  with  mashed  potatoes.  ^  The  usual 
menu  at  the  imperial  table  consists  of  soup, 
fish,  meat,  vegetables,  and  cheese.  The  wine, 
either  from  the  Rhine  or  the  Mosel,  is  always 
served  in  unlabeled  and  open  bottles* 

The  evening  the  Kaiser  and  his  family 
spend  in  various  ways.  The  Kaiser  is  an  ex- 
cellent musician,  and  while  he  does  not  per- 
form often,  although  he  has  an  excellent  bari- 
tone voice,  he  loves  to  listen  to  the  playing  of 
the  Empress,  who  is  a  fine  pianist.  It  also 
frequently  happens  that  noted  artists  are  in- 
vited to  the  palace  to  appear  before  the  royal 
family*  Like  most  Germans  the  Kaiser  is  a 
passionate  '*skat*'  player»  but  it  is  said  of 
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him  that  he  does  not  like  to  lose,  nor  to  see 
other  people  make  mistakes  while  playing. 
Another  diversion  of  the  Kaiser  is  to  read' 
aloud  and  then  to  discuss  with  his  company 
what  he  has  read.  Usually  the  royal  pair 
retires  between  lo  and  ii  o'clock,  but,  of 
course,  when  a  visit  is  paid  to  the  opera  or 
theatre,  or  some  special  festivities  take  place 
at  the  palace,  the  hour  of  retiring  is  later. 

OFFICE  ROUTINE  DURING  THE   KAISER^S 
JOURNEYS. 

As  has  already  been  stateo,  even  when 
traveling  the  Kaiser  is  at  work,  for  being 
the  chief  of  a  great  nation,  he  must  keep  the 
government  machine  in  motion.  A  large 
staff  of  government  officials  accompanies  him. 
A  high  official  from  the  foreign  office  attends 
to  the  duties  of  foreign  politics,  makes  re- 
ports on  the  affairs  of  state,  receives  the  or- 
ders of  the  sovereign,  and  keeps  up  the  com- 
munications between  the  Kaiser  and  the 
Chancellor.  Then  there  is  a  privy  councillor 
who  takes  dictations,  deciphers  telegrams,  and 
transmits  the  same.  Besides,  two  adjutants 
accompany  the  suite.  For  the  very  lively  ex- 
change of  messages  between  the  Kaiser  and 
the  Chancellor,  special  arrangement  is  made 
by  the  imperial  postal  department.  •  Tele- 
graphic messages  must  be  presented  at  once 
to  the  Kaiser.  When  necessary  to  be  de- 
ciphered, a  postal  official  is  in  the  nearest  tel- 
egraph office  to  attend  to  this  duty.  When 
the  Kaiser  is  out  hunting  a  special  messenger 
goes  after  him,  in  case  urgent  messages  must 
be  delivered.  Even  at  a  late  hour  in  the 
night  the  Kaiser  has  ordered  that  regardless 
of  his  own  convenience  he  shall  be  awakened 
if  important  communications  arrive.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  telegraphic  reports,  mail  mat- 
ter, which  arrives  daily  by  courier,  must  be 
answered ;  then  also,  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  reports  of  ministers  from  other  depart- 
ments, conferences  must  be  held  at  all  times 
of  the  day,  and  long  dictations  given  in  the 
study  where  the  Kaiser  is  stopping,  be  it  on 
board  of  the  Hohenzollern  or  in  his  sleeper. 
Added  to  this  must  be  reckoned  the  hours 


when  he  is  working  alone,  consisting  of  the 
reading  of  newspaper  clippings,  the  active 
correspondence  with  his  wife,  from  whom  he 
receives  a  daily  letter,  and  the  correspondence 
with  royalties  or  friends. 

A  YANKEE  ON  A  THRONE. 

Although  the  Kaiser  is  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  importance  of  his  mission  as  a  ruler, 
he  does  not  consider  himself  infallible,  even 
though  the  positiveness  with  which  he  some- 
times utters  his  opinions  might  lead  one 
sometimes  to  suppose  so.  As  soon,  however, 
as  a  different  opinion  presented  in  attractive 
form  and  based  on  sound  reasoning  Is  pre- 
sented to  him,  he  is  always  ready  to  modify 
his  own  views.  While  placing  value  on 
little  things,  the  Kaiser  has  no  inclination 
to  be  petty,  and,  as  Chancellor  von  Buelow 
once  said  of  him :  "  He  is  no  Philistine."  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  a  thoroughly  up-to-date 
monarch,  and  a  "  hustler  "  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  He  rightfully  has  been  called 
a  Yankee  on  a  throne,  and  he  himself  has. 
expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  energetic 
qualities  of  the  American,  by  saying:  "  I 
can  use  only  Americans  for  my  work."' 
While  fully  imbued  with  the  strength  of  his; 
own  powers,  the  Kaiser  at  the  same  time- 
realizes  that  one  can  always  learn  new 
things.  In  military  and  naval  matters,  how- 
ever, he  likes  to  be  considered  an  authority.. 
The  Kaiser  has  an  excellent  knowledge  of 
men  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  realities 
of  life,  but  combines  with  these  qualities 
feelings  of  deep  sentiment.  He  is  very  at- 
tentive to  his  friends  and  family,  and  is 
most  kind  to  those  who  are  otherwise  close 
to  him,  or  in  whom  he  is  greatly  interested. 
It  will  be  remembered  how,  when  Queen 
Victoria  died,  he  rushed  to  England,  and 
there,  with  his  own  hands,  assisted  his  royal 
relatives  in  decorating  his  grandmother's 
coffin.  It  is  also  related  that  at  the  wedding 
of  the  crown  prince,  there  not  being  sufficient 
room  in  the  royal  castles  for  all  the  guests, 
the  Kaiser  saw  in  person  that  all  were  well 
taken  care  of  elsewhere. 


THK   NEW   PRESIDENT   OF   BRAZIL. 

I  On  the  15th  of  la^t  niviiih.  Dr.  Aflfonso  Agusto  Moreira  Penna  was  inaugurated  the 
sixth  Prc-<k-nt  of  ihe  L'nited  Staler  of  IJrazil.  After  the  revolution  of  1889,  by  which  the 
empire  wa-  overthrown,  General  Dcodoro  Fonseca  was  eL-cted  nrst  President  of  the  republic 
He  resigned  Inrforc  his  term  was  completed  and  was  succeeded  by  Vice-President  General 
Pcixoto.  who  held  office  until  the  end  of  i8<>4-  Succeeding  him  came  Dr.  Prudente  de  Mo- 
raes.  In  March.  1X9S,  Dr.  Campos  Salles  was  elected  Pre-ident.  serving  out  his  full  term,  un- 
til November  15.  \</)2.  when  Dr.  Franci>co  Rodriquez  Alves  became  President.  Dr.  Alves 
yielded  up  his  rffi«ial  dignitie-^  to  Dr.  Penna  on  November  15.  which  i-i  the  Brazilian  *"  Fourth 
of  July."  I  he  following  article  is  by  a  resident  of  Juiz  de  Fora,  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes, 
Brazil.— I  Hfc  Kmtor  J 


r^N  the  15th  of  November  a  dignified, 
scholarly  httle  man  of  simple  manners, 
quietly  trjoic  the  oatli  at  Rio  Janeiro  as  the 
sixth  President  of  the  United  States  of  Bra- 
zil. He  thus  succeeded  to  the  highest  office 
in  the  land  after  serving  under  Dr.  Alves, 
the   former   President,   as   Vice-President. 

Dr.  Affonso  Agusto  Moreira  Penna,  who 
if  just  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  was  born  No- 
vember 30,  1847,  in  the  small  village  of  Santa 
Barbara  de  Matto  Dentro,  near  the  old  capi- 
tal of  the  Brazilian  State  of  Minas  Geraes. 

The  present  chief  magistrate  of  Brazil 
has  had  a  thorough  and  extensive  classical 
education.  In  1865  he  graduated  at  Caraga, 
a  famous  college  directed  by  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  and  went  the  next  year  to  Sao  Paulo 
to  study  law.  There  he  was  associated  with 
many  yoimg  men  who  were  destined  to  be- 
come famous  in  the  history  of  their  country. 
After  graduating  in  law,  in  1870,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  State  and  established  a 
law  office  in  the  town  of  Barbacena,  where 
hf  was  married,  in  1875,  to  Donna  Maria 
(iuilherminn  de  Oliveira. 

He  was  elected  <leputy  to  the  Provincial 
Assembly  in  1874,  and  served  for  three  terms. 
From  this  post  of  honor  he  was  sent  to  the 
Nati<inul  Capital  as  general  deputy  of  the 
Empire  fr<iin  the  third  district  of  Minas. 
Here  he  renuiined  until  1889. 

Three  times  he  served  in  the  P'mperor's 
cabinet,  holding  the  portfolios  of  War,  Agri- 
culture and  State.  It  was  while  he  was 
JVlinifttcr  ot  State  that  the  law  was  passed 
which  gave  freeihun  to  all  slaves  over  sixty 
years  of  age. 

;\ltrr  the  prt>clanuition  of  the  Republic, 
oil  the  i.sth  of  November,  i88<;,  Dr.  Penna 
rtiirvU  to  private  life,  with  a  record  of  po- 
lihv*;il  uprightness  and  honesty  behind  him 
ut  ^%hKh  um  man  might  be  justly  proud. 
Bm  }i«  \%«^  tHit  ilwtined  long  to  remain  a 
otitft^w     .A  MHinarchist  from  princi- 


ple, the  overthrow  of  the  throne  was  a  severe 
blow  to  him,  and  yet,  like  Senhor  Joaquin 
Nabuco,  now  BraziFs  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  and  a  few  others,  he  did  not 
cease  to  be  a  Brazilian  or  to  love  his  coun- 
tr>'  because  the  form  of  its  government  was 
changed.  So,  when  his  mother  State  called 
him  to  her  Constitutional  Convention  he 
responded  promptly,  and  threw  himself  with- 
out reservation  into  the  arduous  task  set  be- 
fore that  body.  Such,  moreover,  was  the 
convention's  confidence  in  his  honest)'  and 
competence  that  he  was  made  President  of 
the  committee  to  edit  the  Constitution  of  the 
State.  That  document  will  ever  stand  a 
monument  to  his  statesmanship. 

In  1892  Dr.  Penna  was  elected,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  governor  of  the  State  of 
Minas.  During  his  term  of  office  he  moved 
the  capital  to  Bella  Horizinte, —  a  city  laid 
out  and  built  for  the  purpose, —  and  founded 
there  the  first  and  only  law  school  in  a 
State  larger  than  France,  and  with  nearly 
4,000,000  inhabitants. 

The  historian  would  probably  not  be  justi- 
fied in  characterizing  Dr.  Penna  as  a  bril- 
liant man.  But  he  is  better  than  brilliant. 
He  possesses  in  a  high  degree  those  rare 
qualities  which  inspire  the  confidence  of  men. 
He  is  honest.  He  can  be  trusted.  He  has 
always  been  a  hard  worker.  From  the  days 
of  his  college  life  he  has  set  high  ideals  for 
himself,  and  striven  ever  to  do  well  whatever 
came  to  his  hand.  Modesty  is  characteristic 
of  the  man.  The  staunch  qualities  of  his 
character  have  impressed  the  people,  and  for 
this  reason  he  has  been  called  to  the  high 
post  of  honor  he  now  holds. 

He  enters  upon  his  duties  better  known 
by  the  people  from  north  to  south  than  any 
President  who  has  preceded  him.  In  fact, 
he  is  the  only  President  of  Brazil  who  has 
deemed  it  worth  while  to  visit  the  different 
States  and  speak  directly  to  the  people  on 
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the  issues  of  the  day.  His  visits,  since  his 
election,  have  drawn  the  people  tojjethcr  in  a 
wonderful  way.  There  is  a  feeling  of  com- 
mon interest  and  unit>'  amonp:  the  States  to- 
day that  has  probably  never  existed  before. 
With  a  man  of  Dr.  Penna's  upright  char- 
acter and  liberal  ideas  in  the  "  Palacio  do 
Cattete,"  it  is  confidently  to  be  expected  tliat 
the  good  feeling  manifested  at  the  Pan- 
American  Congress  in  Rio  will  be  deepened 
and  widened,  and  that  our  neighbors  to  the 
north  will  come  to  know  us  better  as  the 
peace-loving  people  of  a  great  Republic. 


The  spirit  of  renascenca,  that  is  manifest- 
ing itself  just  now  in  so  many  countries  left 
behind  in  the  progress  of  the  world,  is  at 
work  in  Brazil  In  a  very  positive  way.  There 
is,  however,  this  marked  difference  to  be 
noted  here.  The  manifestation  of  the  na- 
tional spirit  has  tJiken  less  of  the  form  of 
hatred  to^^'ard  the  foreigner.  The  espirito 
jacohino,  as  we  call  it  in  Portuguese,  is  con- 
demned by  the  best  people  in  the  country. 
The  doors  of  Brazil  are  wide  open,  and  any 
serious-minded  foreigner  may  expect  a  cordial 
reception. — W.  B.  L. 


By  pcmlsuoa  of  the  Forest  Service.  Depanmcnt  of  Airrkuhure. 

BANK    OF   SAND   DEPOSITED   OX'ER   ALLUVIAL   BOTTOM    BY    FRESHET,  CATAWBA   RR-ER,    N.    C. 

(Floodfl  of  this  character  result  directly  from  the  deforestation  of  lands  near  the  headwaters  of  stremms.) 


THE   NEW   NATIONAL  FOREST  RESERVES 

In  the  Southern  Appalachian  and  White  Mountains. 

.     BY  THOMAS  ELMER  WILL. 

(Secretary  of  the  American  Forestry  Association.) 


A  MONG  the  bills  to  be  considered  by 
Congress  at  the  coming  session  few, 
perhaps,  if  any,  are  of  more  far-reaching  im- 
portance than  that  providing  for  national 
forest  reserves  in  the  Southern  Appalachian 
and  White  Mountains. 

That  the  "  Switzerland  of  America " 
should  be  preserved  should  require  no  argu- 
ment. The  Southern  Appalachian  region, 
greater  by  far  and  much  less  appreciated,  will 
receive  chief  attention  in  this  paper. 

Beginning  in  Maryland  and  extending 
wiuth  west  ward  through  portions  of  Virginia, 
Wt$t  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  mountain  land  including 
from  four  million  to  seven  million  acres. 

Here  lofty  mountains,  forty-three  of  them 
six  thousand  feet  and  upward  in  altitude, 
^rgc%  with  perpendicular  sides  from  five 
hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  in  height,  cas- 
Cidet  and  waterfalls  without  number,  and 
VM  itretchcs  of  noble  forest  trees  of  bewil- 


dering variety,  produce  a  scene  of  suri)assing 
magnificence. 

Within  twenty-four  hours*  ride  of  sixty 
million  people  we  have  here,  in  possibiHt>*,  a 
national  park  and  recreation  ground  more 
generally  useful  than  any  other  in  the  United 
States. 

On  the  material  side,  also,  this  region  is 
of  great  importance.  Of  the  four  g^reat  tim- 
ber areas  of  the  United  States  two  alone  re- 
main; the  Northwestern  and  the  Southern 
Appalachian.  In  the  latter  is  found  our  last 
remaining  important  stand  of  hard  woods. 
The  heaviest  and  most  beautiful  of  such 
woods  on  the  continent  grow  here.  As 
stated  by  Secretary  Wilson,  "  they  contain 
many  species  of  the  first  conunercial  value, 
and  furnish  important  supplies  that  cannot  be 
obtained  from  any  other  region." 

Industrial  interests  of  inunensc  magnitude 
radiate  from  the  Southern  Appaladiian 
Mountains.  These  mountains  constitute  the 
watershed   of  practically  the  entire   South 
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east  of  the  Mississippi ;  for  almost  all  impor- 
tant rivers  of  that  section  rise  here. 

The  valleys  of  these  rivers  include  much 
of  the  best  agricultural  land  of  the  South. 

Again,  the  cascades  and  falls  above  re- 
ferred to  represent  not  only  beauty  but  use. 
As  a  motive  force  for  driving  machinery  they 
arc  of  transcendent  value  to  the  South  and  to 
the  whole  country.  The  Carolinas  and 
Georgia  alone  employ  over  one  hundred  five 
thousand  horse  power  in  cotton  mills,  with 
capital  stock  of  over  forty  million  dollars.  A 
haJf  million  of  horse  power  are  already  de- 
veloped and  being  developed  in  the  entire 
region  concerned,  and  millions  more  are 
available. 

This  power  is,  in  places,  applied  directly; 
in  increasing  meas- 
ure, however,  it  is 
being  transmuted 
into  electricity..  Sub- 
ject, in  that  form, 
to  transmission  for 
great  distances,  elec- 
tricity developed  by 
water  power  and 
utilized  in  manufac- 
turing promises  to 
work  in  the  South 
an  industrial  revo- 
lution hardly  second 
to  that  effected  by 
Whitney's  cotton 
gin. 

Upon  these  for- 
ests three  foes  are 
concentrating  their 
attack.  First  is  the 
small  farmer,  who, 
crowded  from  the 
rich  valleys,  is  en- 
deavoring to  hew 
for  himself  and  his 
dependents  a  living 
out  of  the  mountain 
side.  To  do  this  he 
clears  a  space,  farms 
it  in  rude  fashion 
and,  in  from  five  to 
twenty  years,  e  x  - 
hausts  it;  he  now 
moves  up  the  moun- 
tain side  and  repeats 
the  process.  Ero- 
sion follows  his  op- 
erations, and  the 
land  becomes  a  series 
of  worthless  gutters. 


Next  may  be  mentioned  the  professional 
wood-cutters,  including:  tan-bark  men,  pulp 
men  and  lumberers.  The  first  seek  only  the 
bark;  but,  like  the  hunter  of  flamingoes' 
tongues  or  buffalo  hides,  they  leave  behind 
them  to  rot,  after  collecting  their  tribute,  a 
huge  but  worthless  residue.  The  pulp  man 
cuts  clean,  good,  bad,  large,  small,  old  and 
young,  thus  making  natural  reproduction  of 
the  forest  impossible.  The  lumberman  takes 
what  he  wants,  much  or  little,  but  by  meth- 
ods that  destroy  almost  as  much  as  he  takes, 
and  practically  insure  fires,  which  complete 
the  work  of  denudation. 

Having  conquered  and  burnt  Carthage, 
Scipio  passed  the  plow  through  its  site.  The 
corresponding  final  touch  is  given  to  the  de- 


By  permiuioD  ol  the  For«-»t  Serviic. 
RAILROAD  EMBANKMENT 


ON    THE   SOUTHERN    RAILWAY    WASHED   AWAY   BY 
FRESHET  OF   MAY^   IQOI. 
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TIIR  AMhHK./IN  MONTHLY  RliyiFM'  OF  kH^/EU'<i. 


fiiihtecn  million^  have  hern 
carried  away  in  a  >ear. 
The  conrinuatidn  of  thi-i 
prfKTss  means,  as  in  vast 
areas  in  the  Old  WorKl. 
the  rapi(i  transformation  of 
the  region  affected  into  a 
tlesert. 

And  the  remedy?  Kx- 
perience,  Kuropean  and 
American,  teaches  hut  one. 
Private  initiative,  and  the 
individual  stru^j^le  for  life 
and  profit,  necessitate  the 
onward  march  of  the  forces 
of  destruction.  A  reversal 
of  policy  is  essential.  Lais- 
sez  faire  must  give  place 
to  national  ownership  and 
administration.  On  this, 
all  concerned  are  apreed. 
The  following  testimonials 
arc  typical: 

1  f  wet  steps  by  tlie  Govem- 
iiuMit  of  the  United  States 
arc  taken  the  entire  tree 
"System  of  these  States  will 
hi*  nliliterated.  leaving  the 
ix'ak-i  and  valleys  of  six  great 
St  at  On  i>f  I  lie  Union  divested 
of  tiiiilKT  and  foliage. — New 
York   Tribune. 

It  is  n)v'»<t  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  this  admirable 
sohonio  will  be  quickly  and 
oonlMllv  taken  up  bv  Con- 
»K..su.s    V,  Its  KiKK.  j,^^.^,  .„;j  ^.^rnoU  to  success. 

lit   kii  »i   i'»i»".  HI  \imt»i  *i»iii,»-  \a\u\  a:  .in  fN'\:it:.«u  of  jiTs**::  'J.'Joh      U  '<  a  c.isc  of  n«">w  or  nc^'cr. 

r..'it»^p.      tMa^s.  ■»       Tram- 

I'.cro  are  rich  forests. 


\%n    1.-,  k\.    ktiiii  H»  ;*      \\!!iu«  M  «•:!!!;. I  ii'.s,    N«>»    Urt'.rj'^lv.rx'  I 
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-<»' 


:p  and  managcntenL 

::v  ••»;  a  c  "■.-:ji".:  a-^!  :::creA>-.r!S  supply  of 

.i-\:   "iVC'i's.i-v    -.-•'•.Nt.   v^<\,  and  paper 

'.:    w'   j!'     :v- --r    ^^rMte    owners*^ 
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ern  Appalachians  and  the  other  in  the  White 
Mountains.  One  million  dollars  is  to  be  ex- 
pended in  New  Hampshire  and  two  million 
in  the  South.  The  authority  to  select  the 
land  and  make  the  purchases  is  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  sum  named 
will  not  complete  the  necessary  work,  but  it 
will  make  a  good  and  indispensable  beginning. 
This  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  without 
dissent,  and  has  been  favorably  reported  from 
committee  in  the  House.  Members  North 
and  South,  regardless  of  party  affiliations, 
are  for  the  measure;  while  for  the  West, 
with  its  vast  reserve  area,  greater  than  the 
combined  areas  of  all  the  New  England 
States,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  com- 
bined, to  oppose  it,  would  seem  peculiarly 
ungracious.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  the 
members  from  the  House  are  understood  to 
favor  the  bill.  President  Roosevelt  is  strong- 
ly for  it.  This,  in  his  address  at  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  he  showed  most  clearly ;  de- 
claring, "  Neither  State  nor  nation  can  af- 


ford to  turn  these  mountains  over  to  the  un- 
restrained greed  of  those  who  would  exploit 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  future." 

Whether  or  not  this  bill  shall  become  a 
law  depends  simply  upon  whether  or  not  it 
may  come  to  a  vote  in  the  House.  The  de- 
cision of  this  vital  question  lies  with  the 
Speaker.    Thus  far,  he  has  opposed  the  bill. 

As  the  Boston  Transcript  well  says,  for 
the  Southern  Appalachian-White  Mountain 
bill  it  is  "a  case  of  now  or  never."  With 
the  lands  in  question  the  story  of  the  Sybil- 
line  books  is  being  repeated.  Their  values 
are  mounting  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Again, 
action  already  had  on  the  bill  is  good  until 
March  4,  next.  After  that,  with  failure  in 
this  session,  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  de 
novo.  Beginning  then,  however,  will  be  like 
locking  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  is 
stolen,  for  the  woods  are  falling  now  like 
autumn  leaves.  The  time  for  decisive  action 
is  at  hand.  If  we  would  save  these  forests 
we  must  save  them  now. 


Br  pcrmtakm  of  the  Forest  SerHce. 

ALLUVIAL  BOTTOM   WHICH   HAS  BEEN  DESTROYED  BY  FLOODING. 

(The  imalj  area  In  the  center  shows  the  condition  of  the  bottom  before  the  floods  washed  the  soil.    After 

theaoll  la  removed  It  is  valueless.    Oconolufty  Illver,  Swain  County,  N.  C.) 


THE   ELECTRIFICATION  OF  STEAM   RAILWAYS.] 

BY  WILLIAM  MAVER,  JR. 

(Member  of  the  Amencan  Institute  ol  Electrical  Engineers,) 

(  EThe  eWtnfication  of  steam  railways  has  ^>een  an  en^^rossmg  subject  with   railway  mana- 

gers for  some  years.  The  recent  electrilicalion  of  ihe  N(^w  York  terminals  of  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  Sl  Hartford,  and  the  Long  Island  railroads, 
has  fticussed  public  attention  upon  this  work*  Mr.  Maver's  article  furnishes  an  interestmg  ium- 
mary  of  the  situation.— The  Ewtor.] 


'TpHE  phrase,  electrificarion  of  steam  rail- 
ways, is  perhaps  rather  ambiguous  to 
the  layman.  It  means,  in  short,  the  displace- 
ment of  steam  locomotives  by  electric  loco- 
motives  or  electric  motor  cars;  the  substitu- 
tion of  electric  traction  for  steam  propulsion 
of  trains  on  railways.  But  the  phrase  in- 
volves somcw-bat  more  than  that.  It  also  in- 
cludes the  means  whereby  electric  traction  is 
made  possible. 

In  the  case  of  the  steam  locomoitve  the 
power  required  is  generated  in  the  form  of 
steam  on  the  locomotive.  In  the  case  of  the 
electric  locomotive  or  electric  motor  car,  the 
electric  power  may  be  generated  at  a  power 
house  miles  away,  and  this  power  muse  be 
transmitted  to  the  electric  locomotive  by 
means  of  overhead  trolley  wires,  or  by  a  con- 
ductor in  the  shape  of  a  so-called  third  rail, 
in  proximity  to  the  railway  track,  which 
third  rail  is  in  every  sense  the  practical  equiv- 
alent of  the  overhead  trolley  wire.  It  is^ 
then,  the  equipping:  of  the  steam  railway  with 
all  the  apparatus,  overhead  trolley  wire  or 
third  rail,  the  power  station,  etc..  necessary 
for  its  operation  by  electricity,  that  consti- 
tutes the  electrification  of  a  steam  railway. 

The  history  of  electric  fraction  is  a  brief 
one  in  point  of  years.  It  began  its  career  in 
an  humble  way  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  last 
centur>\  All  that  was  asked  for  it  by  Its 
promoters  at  tfiat  time  was  an  opportynity, 
grudgingly  afforded »  to  demonstrate  its  su- 
periority to  horse  or  cable  ptnver,  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  street  car  service  in  cities* 
This  it  did  so  satisfactorily  that,  before  the 
dawn  of  the  present  centu^>^  a  horse  or  cable 
operated  street  car  in  any  of  the  cities  or 
important  towns  of  the  civilized  world  was 
l(X)ked  upon  almost  as  an  anachronism.  This 
Is  said  with  the  knowledge  that  several  crf>sS' 
town  and  river  front  street  cars  in  New 
York  City  are  still  drawn  by  horses,  at  which 
strange  sijjht  children  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age  coming  from  ccunvtry  towns  to 


the   metropolis   for  the  first   time    ga^e  m  ] 
wonder.     The  reasons   for  the  continuance] 
of  this  antiquated  street-car  service  may  be 
of  an   economical   or  physical   nature,   inas- 1 
much  as  Nevi^  York   City   does  not  permit  ! 
overhead  wires  of  any  kind  on  its  streets,  and  < 
the  operation  of  an  underground  trolley  may 
not    be    considered    practicable    on    certain 
streets  liable  to  tide  overflow's,  a  condition 
which  obtains  on  some  of  the  streets  on  which 
the  horse-car  lines  are  still  operated  in  that^ 
city. 

Not  content  with  usurping  the  entire  field i) 
of  street -car  service,  the  advocates  of  electric 
traction  sought  out  new  regions  for  thcJr  op- 
erations, and  began  competition  with  steam 
railways  for  interurban  railway  service.  This 
w^ork  also  was  carried  on  with  such  marked 
success    that    scores    of    interurban    electric* 
railways,  ranging  in  length  from  five  or  tcnj 
to  over  one  hundred  and  i\ity  miles,  are  to-j 
day  in  regular  operation  in  this  countrj'  and 
in  Europe* 

ADVAXTACES    OF    ELECTRICITV    OVER   STEAM. 

The  chief  reasons  for  the  success  of  electric 
traction  in  interurban  service,  as  compared 
with  steam  railways,  are  easily  found,  name- 
ly, more  convenient  stopping  places,  cheaper  i 
fares,  more  frequent  and  high  speed  service^^ 
combined    with    the   ability   to   effect    quick  I 
starts    and    stops    (high    acceleration     and] 
retardation),   whereby  a  much  better  aver- 
a^-  schedule  of  train  service  is  obtainable. 
Other    important    features    in    this    relation 
are  that  no  time  is  lost  in  electric  tracrion 
interurban  service  in   taking  on   w^atcr  and  ^J 
fuel,  or  in   transposing  the  position  of  thc^ 
locum  Olive  or  motor  car  from   the  rear  to  ,■ 
the  front  of  the  train,  as  in  the  case  of  steam  j 
locomotive  service. 

At  first  the  managers  of  steam  raih%*ays  be- 
littled the  idea  of  serious  competition  from 
this  source,  but  in  numerous  instances  the 
inroads  into  their  traffic  receipts  compelled 
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THE    FIRST    ELECTRIC    TRAIN    ON    THE    NEW    YORK     CENTRAL  &   HUDSON   RIVER   RAILROAD,  LEAVING  THE 
GRAND  CENTRAL   STATION,   NEW   YORK,  AFTER  THE   TRIAL  TRIP,   SEPTEMBER  30,  LAST.  " 


attention.  The  electrification  of  steam  rail- 
ways for  interurban  service  in  connection 
with  large  railways,  however,  is  not  an  easy 
problem,  and,  while  the  necessity  for  meeting 
the  electric  interurban  service  has  been  real- 
ized, there  are  but  few  places  where  the  con- 
ditions have  been  such  as  to  warrant  this 
action.  One  such  instance  is  that  of  the 
NortW  Eastern  Railway  of  England,  which 
was  admittedly  driven  to  the  electrification 
of  one  of  its  suburban  divisions,  comprising 
fifty-seven  miles  of  track,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jesmond,  Gorforth  and  Benton,  outside  of 
New  Castle,  by  the  keen  competition  of  elec- 
tric traction  service.  The  consequences  of 
this  action  have  been  eminently  satisfactory 
as  regards  increase  of  traffic  and  reduction  of 
expenses,  the  road  having  more  than  regained 
its  lost  ground.  In  other  instances,  steam 
railway  managers  have  had  recourse  to  the 
expedient  of  purchasing  and  operating  com- 
peting electric  railways. 

RESULT    OF    HEAVY    TRAFFIC    IN     ENGLAND. 

But  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  cer- 
tain sections  of  steam  railways  have  thus  far 
been  electrified,  the  action  has  generally  been 
dictated  by  other  causes  than  the  necessity  of 
meeting  interurban  electric  competition.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  a  twenty-three  mile 


section  of  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  Rail- 
way, between  Liverpool  and  Southport,  a 
section  largely  devoted  to  suburban  service, 
there  being  fourteen  intermediate  stations  on 
this  stretch  of  road,  the  managers,  owing  to 
largely  increased  traffic,  found  themselves 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  enlarging 
the  platforms  at  the  terminal  stations  or  of 
adopting  some  more  flexible  means  of  moving 
the  trains  in  and  out  of  these  stations  than 
that  afforded  by  steam  locomotives.  It  was 
also  desirable  to  obtain  a  much  accelerated 
service  between  Liverpool  and  Southport. 
As  the  enlargement  of  the  terminal  facilities 
at  those  points  would  have  involved  the  pur- 
chase of  expensive  land,  and  as  the  con- 
templated accelerated  train  service  would 
have  presented  many  difficulties  under  steam 
service  conditions,  the  managers  tlecidea  upon 
the  electrification  of  the  section  in  question. 

The  work  of  electrifying  this  section  began 
on  April  i,  1903,  and  the  full  electric  service 
was  in  operation  in  October,  1904.  The 
method  of  electrification  adopted  was  that 
known  as  the  direct-current,  third-rail  sys- 
tem. Electric  motor  cars,  somewhat  similar 
to  those  used  on  the  New  York  Subway,  are 
used  for  the  operation  of  trains. 

An  idea  of  the  change  brought  about  by 
the  electrification  of  this  road  may  vc  ob- 
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INTESJOR    OF    MOTOR  MEN '5     COMPAKTMENT,    ELEC- 

THIC    MOTOR  CAH  ON   THE    METROPOLITAN 

RAIL  WAV,    LONDON, 

tained  from  the  follo%ving  figures:  Untler 
steam  conditions  the  running:  time  of  a  train 
making  all  the  stops  between  Liverpool  and 
Southport  was  fifty* four  minutes.  Express 
trains,  twTnty-thrce  minutes,  I'here  were 
then  but  thirty-six  trains  In  each  JiTccrion 
per  day.  Since  the  introduction  of  electric 
tractum  the  time  of  way  trains  has  been  de- 
creased to  thirty-se^^en  minutes,  while  the 
number  of  trains  per  day  has  been  increased 
to  seventy  in  each  direction.  The  speed  of 
express  trains  remains  the  same  as  before* 
Owing  to  the  improved  train  service*  also» 
there  has  been  a  lar|£e  influx  of  business  men 
to  the  residential  districts  north  of  Liverpool, 

The  Italian  Mediterranean  Railway  also 
found  it  advisable,  in  1901,  to  electrify  a 
forty-seven  mile  section  of  its  read,  between 
Milan  and  Bisuschio,  which  runs  through  a 
thickly  populated  country,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  increasing  traflSc,  An  increase  of 
thirt>'- three  per  cent,  in  the  total  receipts 
followed  in  the  first  nine  months  after  dec- 
trification^  notwithstantiinjj  there  was  in  this 
time  a  substantial  reduction  in  fares. 

Bur  to  come  nearer  home  the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  one-time  steam  operated  elevated 
roads  in  New  York  Cit>^  and  Chicago  should 
be  noted,  a  course  compelled  hy  the  ever  in- 
creasing passenger  traffic  on  those  roads.  The 
beneficial  results  of  this  change  such  as  free* 


dom  from  smoke  and  sulphur  fumes  in  the 
city  streets,  increased  average  speed  due  to 
increased  acceleration,  etCp,  are  already  well 
know  n  to  the  traveling  public  of  those  cities, 

EARLY    EXAMPLES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Probably  the  most  notable  example  of  the 
electrification  of  a  steam  railway,  as  regards 
distance  covered,  is  that  of  the  West  Jersey 
&  Seashore  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  This  branch  extends  from  Canr^- 
den»  New  Jersey,  opposite  Philadelphia,  to 
Atlantic  City,  by  way  of  Nevvfield,  a  dis- 
tance of  sixtV'five  miles,  double* track  road. 
This  is  also  an  instance  of  a  road  on  which 
the  passenger  traffic,  especially  in  the  suntnier 
season*  is  exceedingly  heavy,  and  v^here,  con- 
sequently, frequent  train  service  and  high 
speed  are  demanded.  In  addition  to  the  pas* 
senger  service,  however,  a  large  coal  traffic 
is  also  handled  over  this  line  by  steam 
locomotives,  in  the  dull  hours  of  passenger 
service,. 

The  power  house  that  supplies  the  current 
for  the  operation  of  this  railway  is  situated 
abjut  ^^\^^  miles  from  Camden,  It  ba^  a 
capacity  equal  to  8,tx>o  horse  powTr,  Tht 
current  is  transmitted  over  pole  lines  at  a 
p**tential  of  33,OCK>  volts  alternating  current 
to  sub-stations,  situated  by  the  track  side,  at 
intervals  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  where  the  cur- 
rent is  converted  10  a  direct  current  of  650 
volts,  at  which  voltage  the  current  is  de- 
livered to  a  third  rail  and  thence  to  the  elec- 
tric motors  on  the  cars.  I1ic  entire  work  of 
changing  this  section  of  railw  ay  from  steam 
to  electric  traction  was  perfonned  in*  eight 
months.  The  express  train  service  on  this 
road  will  consist  of  three  motor  cars  at  one 
hour  intervals,  the  runnin}^  time  being  set  at 
ninety  minutes  for  the  sixty -five  miles.  An- 
other notable  change  from  steam  to  electric 
traction  is  that  undertaken  by  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
its  suburban  service  out  of  New  York*  This  i 
work,  successfully  inaugurated  in  Deccmbef  • 
uf  last  year,  consisted  of  electrifying  five  of 
its  suburban  branches  that  radiate  from  the 
Long  Island  City  terminal,  a  total  of  about 
eighty  miles  of  road,  and  three  branches  from 
the  Flathush  Avenue  Station,  BrookljTt, 
about  forty-five  miles  of  road.  For  this  sub* 
urban  service  130  steel  motor  cars  are  em- 
ployed, each  car  being  equipped  with  two 
200  horse  power  motors. 

There  have  been  also  other  instances  than 
those  mentioned  in  which  electridty  has 
displaced    steam    to   very    great    advantage, 
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ELECTRIC    TRAINS    PASSING    NEAR    SOUTHPORT,    ENGLAND. 
(Liverpool  &  Soiithport  Branch  of  the  I-Ancashire  &  York&hire  Hallway.) 


namely,  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  steam 
operated  underground  railways  and  tunnels, 
to  some  of  which  reference  may  be  made. 

The  Metropolitan  Railway  of  London, 
the  first  underground  or  tunnel  railway  of 
that  or  any  other  city,  was  operated  by  steam 
from  its  inception  in  1863  until  the  present 
year.  This  tunnel  railway  at  the  time  men- 
tioned was  so  great  an  improvement  over  the 
previously  existing  methods  of  street  travel 
in  London  that  its  coming  was  hailed  as  a 
great  boon,  and,  notwithstanding  its  noise, 
sulphur  fumes,  smoke,  dirt  and  darkness,  it 
at  once  became,  and  for  years  continued  to 
be,  the  popular  mode  of  traveling  from  East 
to  West  London.    The  illustration  gives  an 


PIONEER  TRAIN   THROUGH   THE   FIRST  STEAM- OPERATED  TUNNEL 
RAILWAY,  LONDON. 


excellent   idea  of  the  quaint  appearance  of 
the  pioneer  train  over  this  railway. 

Electric  traction  was,  however,  making 
rapid  advances  and  in  the  early  years  of  this 
century  other  tunnels, —  those  of  the  Central 
London  and  the  City  and  South  London  tube 
railways, —  both  operated  by  electricity,  were 
opened  to  the  public.  The  opening  of  these 
roads  resulted  in  a  falling  off  in  the  traffic  of 
the  Metropolitan  of  five  and  a  half  millions 
of  passengers  during  the  year  1901.  The 
Metropolitan  directors,  foreseeing  this  out- 
come of  electric  traction  competition  had  for 
some  time  been  making  arrangements  for  the 
electrification  of  its  system,  which  work  was 
shortly  thereafter  undertaken,  and  was 
completed  this  year.  The 
transformation  wrought  by 
this  change  from  steam  to 
electric  traction  is  well  de- 
scribed by  the  enthusiastic 
reports  of  a  daily  paper,  in 
the  following  language : 
Under  the  old  arrangement 
"  a  cramped  railway  com- 
partment, a  smoky,  sulphur- 
laden  atmosphere,  a  flicker- 
ing, almost  indiscernible 
light  in  the  roof;  general 
nerve-trying  rattle,  rush 
and  gloom.  By  the  new 
method,  a  long  magnificent 
car,  bright  and  cheery  in 
gold,  white,  and  art  green; 
three  dozen  shaded  electric 
lights,  pictures  of  pleasant 
places    on    the    walls;    no 
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smoke,  no  noise,  but  a  clean,  swift,  gentle 
gliding  through  space." 

IN   USE  IN  TUNNELS. 

Another  instance  of  the  beAeficent  effect  of 
the  electrification  of  a  steam  railway  is  that 
of  the  Mersey  tunnel  railway,  connecting 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead.  This  tunnel  was 
built  in  1886,  and  was  operated  by  steam  lo- 
comotives until  the  year  1903,  when  electric 
traction  was  substituted,  without  a  hitch  in 
the  handling  of  traffic.  During  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tunnel  by  steam  locomotives  the 
atmosphere  of  the  tunnel  was  almost  unbear- 
able, nothwithstanding  that  large  fans  at  the 
ends  of  a  ventilating  heading  or  tunnel  that 
opened  into  the  main  tunnel  at  numerous 
places  were  in  constant  operation  withdraw- 
ing foul  air.  Upon  the  advent  of  electric 
traction  the  air  of  the  tunnel  became  fresh 
and  free  from  impurities,  while  the  conven- 
ience and  frequency  of  the  trains  were  largely 
augmented.  These  changes  had  the  immedi- 
ate result  of  attracting  increased  travel  to 
this  railway,  a  statement  which  is  exemplified 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  first  week  of  the  elec- 
trical operation  of  the  tunnel  there  was  a 
gain  of  38,000  passengers  over  the  previous 
week,  and  this  gain  steadily  increased  there- 
after. 

Yet  another  important  instance  of  the 
electrification  of  a  steam  railway  tunnel  is 
that  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  at 
the  entrance  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  where,  since 
1895,  the  freight  traffic  through  Baltimore 
has  been  successfully  handled  by  electric  lo- 
comotives of  900  horsepower,  drawing  trains 
that  weigh  1,500  tons  at  a  speed  of  ten 
miles  per  hour  on  light  grades.    The  Sarnia 
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tunnel,  connecting  the  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can sections  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  is 
also  now  undergoing  electrification  to  elimi- 
nate the  smoke  nuisance,  with  its  attendant 
dangers. 

In  view  of  the  generally  unsatisfactory 
experience  derived  from  the  operation  of 
steam  operated  tunnels,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  construction  of  the  New 
York  underground  railways,  and  the  tun- 
nels that  are  now  undergoing  construction 
across  the  Hudson  and  the  East  Rivers,  to 
provide  an  entrance  into  New  York  City  for 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Long  Island  railroads, 
would  not  have  been  undertaken  had  the 
choice  of  motive  power  been  confined  to 
steam  locomotives.  It  is  an  added  laurel  to 
the  art  of  electric  traction  that  these  and 
other  similar  important  improvements  may 
now  be  easily  and  safely  carried  out. 

THE    NEW   YORK  CENTRAL. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  Railroad  was  virtually  rendered  oblig- 
atory to  abate  the  dangers  and  delays  due  to 
smoke  in  the  tunnel  at  the  New  York  Qty 
terminal,  that  the  seriousness  of  the  proUcm 
of  electrification  on  a  large  scale  wai  fully 
appreciated. 

There  had  been,  as  we  have  just  tecn»  a 
number  of  instances  of  the  successful  dec- 
trification  of  steam  operated  railway's  in  tun- 
nels and  also  in  the  case  of  several  relativdy 
short  sections  of  steam  railways,  where  die 
traffic  was  largely  suburban,  and  where  con- 
sequently the  trains  were  comparatively  light. 
But  in  the  New  York  proposition  the  pas- 
senger traffic,  the  number  of  suburban  and 
heavy  through  trains  are 
enormous,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  die  limited 
amount  of  storage  trade  at 
the  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion, presented  problcu 
that  had  not  hitherto  bera 
encountered  in  electric 
railway  practice. 

The  section  of  the  New 
York  Central  road  which 
was  first  taken  up  for  con- 
sideration, namely,  that 
between  Mott  Haven 
Junction  and  the  Grand 
Central  Station,  is  about 
five  miles  long.  Two  and 
one-half  miles  of  this  sec- 
tion are  elevated,  the  re- 
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maindcr  is  tunnel,  termi- 
nating in  a  stub,  or  dead 
end,  yard,  at  the  Grand 
Central  Station  terminal, 
where  there  are  eight 
miles  of  intricate  switch- 
ing tracks.  Over  this  five- 
mile  section  there  were, 
at  the  time  electrification 
was  undertaken,  more 
than  600  train  move- 
ments a  day,  and  since 
then  this  has  been  greatly 
increased. 

To    acquire    an    intelli- 
gent    knowledge     of     the 
power  required  to  operate 
the     trains     passing    over 
the  division  in  question,  and  to  ascertain  the 
relative  cost  of  operation  by  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, an  exhaustive  study  of  the  question 
and  a  multiplicit>'  of  tests  were  made.* 

One  of  the  many  interesting  tests  made  at 
this  time  showed  that  one  of  the  steam  loco- 
motives employed   in   the   fast   New   York- 


#;.  T^ 


A    STEEL    SUBURBAN    ELECTRIC    MOTOR    CAR   ON    THE    NEW   YORK 
CENTRAL. 


switchingservice,  represented  250,285,710  ton 
miles  per  annum;  a  ton  hauled  one  mile,  or 
ton  mile,  being  the  unit  adopted  to  express  the 
work  done  on  railways.  The  tests  and  cal- 
culations also  showed  that  the  electrical  en- 
ergy required  to  meet  this  condition  would  be 
63  watt  hours  per  ton  mile  (about  one- 
twelfth  of  a  horsepower 
hour). 

The  calculations,  based 
on    the    foregoing   results, 
relative  to  the  cost  of  op- 
erating   this     division     by 
electric   traction,    as   com- 
pared with  steam,  showed 
that    there    would    be    a 
slight    annual    saving     in 
favor    of    electricity,    but 
not   sufficient    to    warrant 
the  adoption  of  electricity 
solely  for  reasons  of  econ- 
omy.      Other     considera- 
tions,   however,    such    as 
freedom  from  smoke,  and 
the  comfort  and  safety  of 
passengers,    were    p  a  r  a  - 
mount.    The  task  of  elec- 
ELECTRic  MOTOR        tHfying  not  only  the  sec- 
tion mentioned,  but  a  con- 
siderably larger  section  of 
track,  known  as  the  '*  initial  electric  zone," 
was  undertaken  in  1903,  and  already  trains 
have  been  operated  electrically  on  this  sec- 
tion, and  it  is  expected  that  its  regular  elec- 
trical operation  will  begin  during  the  present 
month. 

STATUS    OF    THE    WORK    ON    THE    CENTRAL. 


INTERIOR    OF    A    NEW    YORK    CENTRAL    SUBURBAN 

CAR. 

Chicago  service,  and  weighmg  with  an  eight- 
car  train  494  tons,  developed  940  horsepower 
at  a  speed  of  63  miles  per  hour.  The 
Review  of  Reviews  published  an  article  on 
this  subject  at  the  time.  Other  tests  and  cal- 
culations showed  that  the  traffic  on  this  di- 
vision, Including  passenger,  shop  trains,  and 

♦For  a  detailed   report  of  this   investigation  yh^    ^..^^^k    of   electrification    now   under 

the  interested  reader  may  be  referred  to  a  paper  .,,    ^^^^„  1    e^^    ^1  ^   r^,.„„  1    r'-.^i.^i 

presented  to  the  American  Institute  of  Klectrical  J^^y  will   extend   from    the  Grand   Central 

Engineers,  June,  1901,  by  Bion  J.  Arnold.  Station    to    High    Bridge    on    the    Hvid^^fiicv 
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River  division,  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  and 
from  the  Grand  Central  Station  to  Wake- 
field, thirteen  miles  distant,  on  the  Harlem 
division.  Ultimately  the  work  of  electrifica- 
tion will  be  extended  to  Croton  or  Peekskill 
on  the  Hudson  River  division,  a  distance  of 
thirty-four  miles,  and  to  North  White  Plains 
on  the  Harlem  division,  twenty-four  miles. 

The  work  involved  in  this  enormous  un- 
dertaking which  has  been  fittingly  charac- 
terized as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ex- 
amples of  engineering  work  that  is  being 
done  in  the  world  to-day,  has  advanced  rap- 
idly and  without  material  interference  with 
the  steam  operated  service,  and  its  progress  is 
creating  world-wide  interest.  As  Vice-Pres- 
ident Wilgus  of  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  Railroad  has  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  article,*  the  departure  from  steam 
practice  of  seventy  years*  growth  brings  with 
it  the  necessity  for  many  other  changes  from 
existing  methods  of  handling  traffic,  such  as 
a  much  more  frequent  train  service  which 
electricity  carries  with  it ;  this,  in  turn,  neces- 
sitating the  elimination  of  all  track,  street 
and  highway  grade  crossings,  together  with 
radical  changes  in  passenger  station  facilities, 
and  an  Increase  in  the  number  of  main  tracks 
for  handling  a  larger  number  of  high  and 
low-speed  units,  as  well  as  the  substitution 
of  automatic  in  place  of  manually  operated 
signals,  and  many  other  improvements  that 
arc  necessary  for  handling  an  increased  elec- 
trically propelled  traffic  with  safety,  con- 
venience and  reliabllit>\ 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  trains  on  the 
roads  under  present  review  are  made  up  of 
light  suburban  and  through  heavy  trains,  two 
different  modes  of  handling  the  trains  have 
been  adopted.  Thus,  the  suburban  trains 
will  be  provided  with  electric  motor  cars 
somewhat  similar  to  those  in  use  in  the  ordi- 
nary interurban  electric  traction  service, 
which  motor  cars  will  accompany  the  trains 
from  beginning  to  end  of  their  routes.  The 
through  trains,  consisting  of  coaches  and 
Pullman  cars,  will  be  drawn  from  terminal 
to  terminal  of  the  electric  zone  by  specially 
constructed  high  power  electric  locomotives. 
Thus,  an  outgoing  through  train  will  be 
hauled  by  an  electric  locomotive  from  the 
Grand  Central  Station  to,  say.  High  Bridge, 
where  it  will  give  way  to  a  steam  locomo- 
tive  which   will   be   attached    to   the   train. 


♦"  Tlic  Present  Status  of  the  Elect rificat ion  of 
the  New  York  Zone-  of  the  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River  Railroad." — FAcctrical  Rcznciv, 
September  8,  uyod. 


Reversely,  the  steam  locomotives  will  be 
detached  from  incoming  trains  at  the  north- 
ern terminals  and  give  place  to  electric 
locomotives. 

The  electric  locomotives  designed  for  this 
work,  of  which  there  are  at  present  thirt>'- 
{\\t,  are  equipped  with  four  pairs  of  driving 
wheels.  On  the  axle  of  each  pair  of  driving 
wheels  a  550  horse  power  electric  motor  is 
mounted,  this  giving  each  electric  locomotive 
a  total  of  2,200  horse  power,  which  is  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  most  powerful  steam 
locomotive  in  existence.  Further,  two  or 
more  electric  locomotives  may  be  connected 
In  tandem  to  a  train  and  all  may  be  con- 
trolled and  operated  by  one  motonnui,  on 
what  is  known  as  the  multiple-unit  plan,  an 
arrangement  similar,  for  instance,  to  that  in 
use  on  the  electric  motor  cars  of  the  New 
York  Subways.  The  weight  of  each  locteio- 
tlve  is  100  tons. 

EXPRESS   AND   SUBURBAN    SERVICE. 

For  the  suburban  service  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  125  electric  motor  cars  will 
be  used,  each  with  a  normal  capacity  of  400 
horse  power.  The  weight  of  each  car,  com- 
plete, is  53  tons.  The  passenger  trains  com- 
ing over  these  tracks  will  weigh  from  250 
to  900  tons.  The  speeds  attained  with  the 
electric  locomotives  will  range  from  fort>'  to 
eighty  miles  per  hour,  depending  on  the 
weight  of  the  trains.  The  maximum  speed 
of  the  suburban  trains  will  be  about  fifty-t>»*o 
miles  per  hour.  A  very  fair  idea  of  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  electric  locomotives 
and  motor  cars  of  the  New  V'ork  Central  & 
Hudson  River  Railroad  may  be  obtained  from 
the  illustrations  on  the  preceding  pages.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  locomotive  may  be  en- 
tered by  a  door  In  the  center  of  a  double-ended 
cab,  and  that  it  Is  equipped  at  each  end  with  a 
whistle,  bell,  headlight,  and  cow-catcher,  al- 
most similar  to  those  of  a  steam  locomotive. 
Duplicate  levers  and  operating  mechanism 
are  placed  at  each  end  of  the  cab,  hence  the 
locomotives  may  be  readily  connected  to 
a  train  without  the  aid  of  turn-tables.  The 
spring-like  device  adjoining  the  air-operated 
whistle  Is  for  the  purpose  of  making  contact 
with  an  overhead  rail  at  certain  points  along 
the  tracks,  where  it  may  not  be  feasible  » 
lay  the  ordinary  third  rail. 

The  arrangement  of  the  third  rail  used 
In  this  system  is  shown  in  the  illustration 
which  is  shown  on  the  opposite  page.  The 
third  rail  is  supported  by  brackets  at  the 
side  of  the  main  tracks  and  it  is  well  inni« 
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VIEW  OF  THE  ELECTRIFIED  TRACKS  AND   CABLE  TOWER   ON   THE  NEW    YORK    CENTRAL    &    HUDSON 
RAILROAD   NEAR    HIGH   BRIDGE,   NEW   YORK   CITY,  SHOWING   THE  THIRD  RAIL. 


lated  from  the  ground.  It  is  partly  enclosed 
by  a  wooden  hood  to  prevent  accidental  con- 
tact with  the  rail.  This  hood  is  also  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  formation  of  sleet  upon 
the  rail  in  winter.  The  shoes  on  the  side  of 
the  electric  locomotives  and  motor  cars  make 
contact  with  this  rail  under  the  wooden  hood 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  electric  current 
to  the  electric  motors  within  the  locomotives 
or  motor  cars,  practically  as  the  trolley  con- 
veys current  from  the  overhead  wire  to  the 
motors  in  the  ordinary  electric  street  car. 

The  electric  current  for  the  movement  of 
trains  over  these  sections  will  be  generated  at 
two  power  stations,  having  a  normal  capacity 
of  84,000  horse  power.  The  current  will  be 
transmitted  at  a  pressure  of  1 1,000  volts  from 
the  power  house  to  sub-stations,  whence  it 
will  be  delivered  to  the  third  rails  at  a  pres- 
sure of  650  volts.  About  three  million 
pounds  of  copper  will  ultimately  be  utilized 
in  the  wires  and  cables  in  this  work.  Direct 
current  motors  are  to  be  used  throughout  in 
the  operation  of  the  electric  locomotives  and 
motor  cars  of  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  Railroad. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railway  also  uses  the  Grand  Central 
terminal  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 


for  its  passenger  service.  To  meet  the  new 
electrical  conditions  a  section  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  road,  name- 
ly from  Wakefield,  N.  Y.,  to  Stamford, 
Conn.,  has  undergone  electrification.  The 
trains  of  this  road  will* enter  the  electric  zone 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  at  Wake- 
field. On  this  division  alternating  current  is 
conveyed  directly  from  a  power  house  near 
Stamford  at  a  pressure  of  1 1 ,000  volts  by  a 
trolley  wire  above  the  tracks,  to  the  motors 
in  the  electric  locomotives  and  motor  cars. 
(See  illustration.)  On.  these  locomotives 
and  motor  cars,  what  are  termed  single  phase 
alternating  current  motors  are  employed. 
When  the  incoming  trains  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
arrive  at  Wakefield  the  overhead  trolley 
connection  is  switched  off  and  direct  cur- 
rent is  then  supplied  to  the  motors  by  means 
of  shoes  in  contact  with  the  third  rail, 
the  motors  then  acting  as  direct  current 
motors.  On  passing  from  Wakefield  into 
the  Stamford  division  this  process  is  reversed. 
Four  single-phase  motors  of  250  horse  power 
normal  capacity  are  placed  on  each  electric 
locomotive  on  this  division.  These  locomo- 
tives are  designed  to  haul  200-ton  trains  at 
forty-five  miles  per  hour  maximum  speed,  on 
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trains  up  steep  grades.  But  there  is  also  a 
division  of  opinion  among  experts  as  to  the 
economic  value  of  this  proposition. 

On  the  other  hand,  again,  since  the  road 
bed,  bridges,  etc.,  of  a  railway  are  designed 
for  locomotives  and  trains  of  a  certain  weight 
and  speed,  it  is  clear  that  if  increased  traffic 
should  suggest  the  use  of  steam  locomotives 
of  greater  weight  to  obtain  greater  power  and 
speed,  the  reconstruction  of  the  road  bed  and 
bridges  would  be  obviously  necessary.  If  in 
this  contingency,  the  large  cost  of  such  re- 
construction can  be  avoided  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  electric  traction  (an  important  point 
claimed  for  this  method  of  propulsion),  this 
should  afford  a  valid  ground  for  the  electrifi- 
cation of  such  a  road, —  provided,  of  course, 
it  can  be  efficiently  operated  electrically,  at 
an  equal  or  less  cost  than  by  steam. 

The  general  effect  also  upon  the  public 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  exposed  high  po- 
tential transmission  and  other  circuits  of 
electrically  operated  railways,  running  as 
they  do  across  or  in  proximity  to  highways, 
and  to  telegraph  and  telephone  wires,  must 
doubtless  eventually  receive  careful  attention, 
and,  together  with  possible  detrimental  ef- 
fects of  electrolysis,  upon  contiguous  gas  and 
water,  pipes,  and  harmful  inductive  effects 
upon  adjoining  telegraph  and  telephone  sys- 
tems, may  require  certain  modifications  in  the 
present  arrangement  of  such  circuits.  As 
an  item  of  interest  in  this  relation  it  may  be 


stated  that  harmful  inductive  interference 
has  been  produced  on  telephone  circuits  one 
thousand  yards  away  from  certain  high  po- 
tential  railway  transmission  lines. 

Until,  therefore,  the  questions  of  costs  and 
of  the  best  and  safest  methods  of  operation 
are  definitely  settled,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
steam  railway  managers  will  be  disposed  to 
hesitate  before  ordering  the  general  electrifi- 
cation of  their  roads. 

This,  however,  may  in  conclusion  be  said, 
electricity  is  "  in  the  air  "  on  this  subject, 
and  whereas  ten  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  find  one  steam  railway  engineer 
ready  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  ultimajp 
more  or  less  general  electrification  of  steam 
railways,  it  would  to-day  be  almost  as  diffi- 
cult to  find  one  who  will  deny  the  strong 
probability  of  such  a  consummation  within  at 
most  two  decades.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  feature  of  operation  is  re- 
ceiving greater  attention  from  steam  railway 
managers  than  that  of  electrification,  the 
final  determining  considerations  of  which 
will  be  those  of  cost  and  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion. A  well-known  steam  railway  official 
recently  said  to  the  writer:  "  Improvements 
are  continually  going  on  in  electrical  engi- 
neering, and  when  the  point  is  reached 
where  greater  economy  and  better  service  can 
be  obtained  by  electricity  than  by  steam  loco- 
motives the  steam  railways  in  sheer  self-de- 
fense will  be  compelled  to  adopt  electricity." 
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we  see  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Puritan 
who  made  the  schoolhouse  the  very  pivot  and 
center  of  his  social  system.  In  England, 
Puritanism  had  never  an  opportunity  of  de- 
veloping its  educational  ideals,  for,  during 
the  brief  but  glorious  protectorate  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  the  Commonwealth  was  so  con- 
stantly summoned  to  fight  for  its  life  that  it 
had  no  opportunity  of  doing  more  than  in- 
dicating the  lines  along  which  it  would  have 
developed,  if  the  times  had  been  more  set- 
tled. With  the  Restoration,  a  dense  cloud 
of  ignorance  and  reaction  settled  over  Eng- 
land, which  did  not  lift  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  cares 
to  turn  to  the  record  of  the  times  and  who 
glances  at  the  vivid  picture  of  the  English 
life  which  may  be  found  in  Wesley's 
"  Journals,  "  the  common  people  of  England 
lived  practically  without  guidance,  either 
intellectual  or  spiritual. 

It  may  be  asked  that  if  the  descendants 
of  the  Puritans  still  existed,  how  was  it  they 
did  so  little  for  education  during  this  period 
of  gloom?  The  answer  to  Ihis  is  that  the 
church  party,  whose  ascendency  dates  from 
the  restoration  of  the  dissolute  and  worthless 
Charles  11.^  were  not  contented  with  neg- 
lecting the  education  of  the  nation.  They 
passed  law  after  law  for  the  express  purpose 
of  rendering  it  impossible  for  any  Noncon- 
formist to  open  a  school  or  even  to  teach  his 
own  children! 

THE  FIRST  SCHOOLS  '' ON  THE  RATES." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Evangelical  re- 
vival, which  began  with  the  preaching  of 
Whitfield  and  Wesley,  there  was  a  stirring 
of  the  public  conscience.  In  1807,  Mr. 
Whitbread  succeeded  in  passing  through  the 
then  unreformed  House  of  Commons,  at  the 
time  when  England  was  in  the  throes  of  a 
deadly  conflict  with  Napoleon,  an  education 
bill  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
rate-aided  school  in  every  parish,  under  the 
control  of  the  ratepayers.  It  is  significant 
that  when  this  bill,  which  if  it  had  been  car- 
ried by  the  Lords,  would  have  educated  the 
people  at  the  beginning,  instead  of  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  came  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  was  thrown  out  by  the 
hereditary  legislature,  which  was  moved  to 
take  this  action  by  the  then  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  protested  against  the  pass- 
ing of  a  law  which  would  have  taken  away 
the  control  of  education  from  the  clergy,  to 


whom,  in  his  opinion,  it  really  belonged. 
More  than  sixty  years  passed  before  a 
national  system  of  education  was  established 
in  England, — so  great  are  the  obstacles,  so 
immense  the  difliculties,  which  an  established 
and  endowed  clergy  can  place  in  the  way  of 
any  proposal,  which,  having  influence, 
trenches  upon  their  prerogatives.  Between 
1807,  when  Mr.  Whitbread*s  bill  was  re- 
jected, and  1870,  when  Mr.  Foster  carried 
the  first  great  Education  act,  various  efforts 
were  made  to  provide  some  kind  of  educa- 
tion for  such  sections  of  the  English  people 
as  could  be  reached  by  voluntary  effort.  Two 
school  systems  sprang  into  existence,  one,  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  which 
was  the  first  in  the  field,  was  largely  the 
creation  of  the  Nonconformists,  who  by  this 
time  had*  been  relieved  from  the  more 
grievous  of  their  disabilities.  The  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society  was  unattached 
to  any  church,  and  regarded  as  its  primary 
business  the  giving  of  secular  teaching,  com- 
bined with  simple  Bible  lessons.  Its  rival, 
the  National  School  Society,  was  established 
primarily  to  instruct  the  children  of  the  poor 
in  the  principles  of  the  church  of  England, 
anJ  no  child  was  allowed  to  attend  these 
schools,  who  did  not  attend  the  parish  church 
on  Sunday.  The  National  Society,  being 
supported  by  the  wealthier  and  landed  classes, 
who  had  their  religious  ministrations  pro- 
vided for  them  free  of  cost  by  the  State,  had 
many  advantages  over  its  rival,  and  when 
the  system  of  grants  arose,  by  which  a  certain 
sum  was  voted  annually  by  Parliament  as  a 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  maintaining 
schools,  the  National  Society  was  the  chief 
beneficiary.  The  church  came  to  regard  the 
so-called  national  schools  as  its  most  efii- 
cient  recruiting  ground.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  both  the  rivals,  millions  of 
children  remained  outside  the  schools,  and 
it  was  not  until  1870,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
first  great  Parliament,  that  a  really  national 
system  was  founded.  This  was  based,  like 
everything  else  English,  on  a  compromise. 
School  boards  specially  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  the  Education  act, 
were  elected  in  ever\'  district,  but  these 
school  boards  had  only  control  of  schools 
which  they  built  themselves,  or  those  which 
might  be  handed  over  to  them  voluntarily 
by  the  managers  of  existing  schools.  An  in- 
creased grant  was  made  to  enable  the  so- 
called  voluntary  schools,  which  included 
Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  few 
Wesleyan  schools,  to  improve  the  quality  of 
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thrr  t«ir.:.inz.  but  r-if  manas^fincnt  of  each 
wai>  tTj'  rfi>  .nd»7>rmc<?nt  of  the  school 
Ujarc-  T'ifr  r^':j:Tv  of  thf^'r  teach  in  j^  were 
••\5iir-.nec  ly  vr^tfr  :n>j>ectors  sent  down  by 
*.'ifi  fc  u'_i.*.'-r.  c^-ydrrrr^Tit  and  f:rants  were 
ijiadf  ^.'.'.or;  r  i^  to  t.Vf:  fducational  results 
r^-jK^r**::  .jf.r  •,;.  rh^se  stare  otTscials.  but  re- 
:  -fi.'y^y  •Ta.^;,:r;r  r'-njained  absolutely  in  the 
f: &:.<:>  of  •i.'^  ]'xai  yr.ana'jers. 

IJfJ.    "  COWJ^r.R-lX.NSJ'LE"   CLAUSE. 

VN'ii'-n  the  Kducation  act  went  into  opera- 
tion ts.'/iX  of  the  British  and  foreign  schools 
*.^•-^fr  Ijanded  over  to  the  new  educational 
ai-.*:ioriry,  which  thus  found  itself  provided 
a*  th**  otit>ft  v\  fth  a  considerable  number  of 
>.h'A>K.  Nr.w  huihlin^s  were  added  in  great 
nsjml)ers.  Kducation  was  made  compulsory', 
hi,t  the  parents  of  the  child  were  free  to 
tin  ide  u  hi'h  v:htnt\  it  should  attend,  whether 
a  U>ard  or  a  denominational  school.  The 
only  limitation  which  was  placed  upon  the 
^luml  iK^ards,  who  managed  their  schools 
a>  th^-y  pleased,  was,  that  they  were  forbidden 
to  employ  in  their  religious  teaching  any 
caret  hiMH  or  formulary  of  any  sect.  This 
clause  commonly  known,  from  the  name  of 
iu  author  as  the  Oiwpcr-Tcmple  clause,  es- 
tablished what  is  called  undenominational  ism 
as  the  religion  taught  in  the  board  schools. 
Kvery  ncUiHil  JKiard  was  free  to  make  its 
curriculum  purely  secular  if  it  pleased. 
'I 'here  uas  no  compulsion  placed  upon  them 
to  teaih  religion  at  all,  but  if  they  taught  it, 
the  stipulation  was  precise,  that  it  must  be 
oi  an  undenominational  character.  Cowpcr 
'IVnjple  was  himself  a  churchman,  his  clause 
wa«  welcomed  at  the  time  as  a  satisfactory 
compromiw  by  a  great  body  of  churchmen. 
Under  its  provision  each  school  board  drew 
up  its  syllabus  of  religious  teaching. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  the  school  board 
system  met  with  a  general  acquiescence, 
although  the  Nonconformists  complained 
bitterly  that  the  limitations  and  conditions 
imposed  in  1870  upon  the  denominational 
schools,  were  modified  in  favor  of  the  church 
in  three  separate  directions.  The  first 
was  when  the  payment  of  fees  for  children 
whose  parents  were  unable  to  pay  the  cost 
of  their  education,  (which  was  at  first 
thrown  upon  the  rates,  and  as  often  as  not 
repudiated  by  the  ratepayers,)  was  taken 
over  hv  the  state.  In  the  second  place  when 
education  was  made  free  it  was  equivalent  to 
another  grant  to  the  denominational  schools 
fn»m  the  central  exchequer,  and  in  the  third 
place,  instead  of  the  denominational  school 


being  compelled  to  show  that  it  raised  at 
least  as  much  by  voluntary  subscriptions  as 
it  received  from  the  state,  many  denomina- 
tional scho^ils  were  able  to  support  thcmsejvet 
almost  entirely  upon  grants  made  from  pub- 
lic funds.  On  the  other  hand  the  increasinj 
pressure  of  the  education  department  to  insist 
upon  a  higher  standard  of  educadotial 
efficienc>-  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  statt. 
and  of  sanitar>'  accommodation  in  the  case 
of  the  buildings,  led  to  demands  for  addi- 
tional subscriptions  from  the  pocket  of 
churchmen,  which  the>-  resented.  Thnr 
pointed  out  that  the>'  had  to  contribute 
equally  with  Nonconformists  to  the  cost  of 
the  board  schools  which  were  entirely  built 
and  maintained  and  staffed  from  the  rates 
and  taxes,  forgetting  that  the  board  schools 
were  supported  by  the  authontics  because 
they  were  entirely  under  public  control.  The 
church  party  insisted  that  thc>'  were  treated 
ver>'  unfairly  because  their  schools  had  not 
the  same  free  run  of  the  national  and  local 
exchequers  as  had  their  rival  schools. 

It  is  possible  that  these  complaints  of 
churchmen  and  Nonconformists  would  have 
mutually  neutralized  each  other,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  growth  in  the  English  church  of 
a  sacerdotal  party,  whose  doctrines  arc  prac- 
tically indistinguishable  from  those  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  minus  the  headship  of  die 
Pope.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent 
the  anti-Protestant  movement  has  permeated 
the  English  church,  but  no  one  can  deny  that 
since  the  Education  act  came  into  operation 
the  Evangelicals  have  lost  ground  and  the 
Ritualists  everywhere  made  way. 

The  attack,  therefore,  upon  the  educa- 
tional system  established  in  1870  was  dooi- 
inated  by  two  forces,  one  financial,  the  other 
fanatical.  Subscribers  who  did  not  wish  to 
raise  money  to  place  their  church  school 
buildings  in  proper  repair  were  predisposed 
to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  those  of  their  bishops 
and  clergy  who  maintained  that  the  existing 
system  was  an  affront  to  the  Catholic  faith 
and  an  outrage  upon  the  church.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  even  the  combined  forces 
of  the  unwilling  subscribers  to  the  school 
fund  and  the  would-be  enforcers  of  subscrip- 
tions to  the  church  article  w*ould  have  failed 
but  fof  the  South  African  war.  In  the  Par- 
liament elected  in  1895,  although  the  Con- 
servatives were  in  a  large  majority,  the 
House  of  Commons,  representing  the  constit- 
uencies, was  elected  upon  broad  political 
issues.  But  when  in  1901  Mr.  Chamber* 
lain  conceived  the  idea  of  dissolving  Parlia- 
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mcnt  in  order  to  snatch,  while  the  country 
was  still  at  the  fever  heat  of  the  Boer  war, 
a  new  House  of  Commons  returns  were  of  a 
very  different  character.  When  the  voting 
was  in  progress  Ministers  were  loud  in  their 
protestations  that  the  only  question  at  issue 
was  the  war,  and  the  Liberals  who  approved 
of  the  war,  were  adjured  to  support  the  gov- 
ernment, rather  than  to  give  votes  to  the 
Liberals,  which  it  was  declared  was  equiva- 
lent to  giving  their  votes  to  the  Boers.  To 
this  specious  sophistry  many  thousands  of 
Nonconformists  fell  willing  victims.  No  soon- 
er had  the  Unionist  government  snatched  a 
large  majority  at  the  general  election  of  1901 
by  the  aid  of  Nonconformists  who  approved 
of  the  war,  than  they  proceeded  to  remodel 
the  educational  system  of  the  country  in  the 
interests  of  the  church.  In  vain  did  the 
betrayed  Nonconformists  point  reproachfully 
to  the  declarations  made  during  die  election 
as  a  proof  that  the  government  had  no  man- 
date to  deal  with  any  question  but  that  of  the 
war.    They  were  laughed  out  of  court. 

THE    EDUCATION   ACT   OF    I902. 

The  Education  act  of  1902  abolished 
school  boards  and  handed  over  the  whole 
administration  of  the  Education  act  to  com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  municipal  or 
county  authorities.  The  immediate  result 
of  this  was  that  whereas  on  school  boards  the 
Nonconformists  and  dissenters  were  elected 
in  nimibers  proportionate  to  their  strength 
in  the  constituency,  on  the  educational  com- 
mittees the  churchmen  enormously  outnum- 
bered the  Nonconformists.  Another  result  of 
the  change  was  that  where  women  were 
freely  elected  to  school  boards,  hardly  any 
were  permitted  to  take  their  place  on  edu- 
cational committees.  At  the  same  time  that 
this  grcat  administrative  revolution  was 
brought  about  the  whole  of  the  voluntary 
schools  were  placed  upon  the  rates,  so  that 
although  the  control  of  the  religious  teaching 
was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  denomination- 
alists,  the  funds  came  from  the  general  pub- 
lic. As  there  are  about  eight  thousand  single 
districts  in  which  there  is  only  one  school, 
and  that  a  church  one,  the  immediate  result 
of  this  was  to  place  the  absolute  control  of 
the  religious  education  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. Nonconformist  as  well  as  churchmen 
in  those  districts,  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.* 

*  For  the  guidance  of  Amencan  readers  it 
may  be  well  to  mention  that  from  1870  to  1902 
the  public  elementary  school  maintained  and 
controlled  entirely  by  the  state  was  known  as 
a  board  school,  after  1902  it  was  called  a  pro- 


A  few  concessions  were  made  to  the  outcry 
of  the  aggrieved  Nonconformists;  religious 
tests  were  maintained  for  all  the  head 
teachers,  but  it  was  stipulated  that  the  test 
should  not  be  enforced  on  their  assistants, 
one  of  those  concessions  which  aggravates 
rather  than  heals. 

The  net  result  of  the  act  of  1902  was  to 
remodel  the  whole  educational  system  in 
favor  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Nonconformist,  saddled  the 
state  with  the  entire  cost  of  education  in 
schools  over  which  it  had  a. minimum  control, 
and  thereby  opened  the  door  to  the  present 
controversy. 

As  soon  as  the  act  of  1902  went  into 
operation,  the  Nonconformists  declared 
their  intention  to  protest  by  every  means  al- 
lowed them  by  the  Constitution,  but  their 
protests  were  unheeded,  and  in  due  course 
of  time  the  rate  collector  came  around  to  de- 
mand the  payment  of  the  education  rate.  A 
portion  of  this  education  rate  was  used  for 
the  payment  of  religious  teaching  in  the  de- 
nominational or  unprovided  schools.  Reli- 
gious teaching,  which  in  some  cases  was 
Roman  Catholic,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
was  Anglo-Catholic,  but  whether  Roman  or 
Anglo-Catholic  it  was  always  assumed  as 
a  postulate  that  the  Nonconformists  were 
schismatics.  Against  this  assumption  the 
Nonconformist  conscience  rose  in  revolt,  and 
the  Passive  Resistance  League  was  formed, 
the  members  of  which  bound  themselves  to 
refuse  to  pay  one  penny  of  a  rate  destined 
for  the  teaching  of  which  they  conscientiously 
disapproved.  This  was  a  form  of  passive  re- 
bellion, the  importance  of  which  lay  in  the 
opportunity  which  it  afforded  for  public  pro- 
test. The  goods  of  those  who  refused  to  pay 
the  education  tax  were  distrained  upon  and 
sold  by  public  auction ;  if  they  had  no  goods, 
which  happened  when  the  household  goods 
were  vested  in  the  name  of  the  wife  or  other 
relative,  the  recalcitrant,  passive  resister  was 
carried  off  to  gaol.  Several  hundreds  of  the 
best  people  of  the  community,  earnest,  God- 
fearing, conscientious,  public-spirited  citizens 
found  their  way  to  prison  with  an  ever- 
increasing  fermentation  on  the  part  of  public 
minds  against  the  measure  which  inflicted 
such  hardships  upon  the  consciences  of  citi- 
zens.   So  matters  remained  until  the  general 

election  of  this  year.  

vided  school.  From  1870  to  1902  the  church 
schools  were  variously  known  as  voluntary, 
denominational,  church,  and  national  schools; 
after  1902  they  were  known  as  unprovided 
schools. 
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Then,  after  long  and  exasperating  delays, 
the  country  was  at  last  permitted  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  upon  the  party  which  had 
commanded  an  unbroken  majority  in  both 
houses  of  Parliament  for  ten  years.  The  re- 
sult was. a  catastrophe  to  the  Unionist  party 
without  precedent  in  our  annals.  The  Lib- 
erals came  into  office  with  a  majorit}^  of  250. 

In  estimating  the  forces  which  combined 
to  bring  about  this  phenomenal  defeat,  the 
Nonconformist  revolt  against  the  Education 
act  of  1902,  must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
most  formidable.  The  Nonconformists  of 
late  years  have  ceased  to  be  the  homogeneous 
Liberal  force  which  they  were  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  repeal  of 
church  rates,  the  abolition  of  university 
tests  and  the  destruction  of  the  clerical 
monopoly  of  the  graveyard  removed  the 
most  burning  of  these  grievances.  The  richer 
Nonconformists  began  to  gravitate  to  the 
Conservative  party.  It  is  an  old  saying  that 
no  Nonconformist  who  keeps  a  carriage  can 
prevent  his  coachman  sooner  or  later  driving 
him  to  the  parish  church  instead  of  to  the 
chapel  in  which  his  forefathers  were  con- 
tent to  worship.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
of  thing  is  to  be  seen  in  politics.  The  con- 
tented well-to-do  middle  class  Nonconformist 
had  begun  to  gravitate  to  the  classes,  being 
alienated  more  and  more  by  the  growing 
menace  of  the  socialistic  tendency  of  the 
masses.  The  Education  act  of  1902  arrested 
this  process.  It  recalled  the  deserters  to  the 
ranks.  It  made  the  lukewarm  enthusiastic. 
Every  Nonconformist  church  and  meeting 
house  became  a  rallying  point  for  the  forces 
of  the  opposition.  Able  leaders,  like  Dr.  Clif- 
ford and  Mr.  Meyer,  and  Mr.  Sylvester 
Home,  traversed  the  country  from  end  to 
end,  carrying  into  the  remotest  hamlets  the 
fiery  cross  of  revolt.  Still  more  potent  was 
the  silent  testimony  of  the  witnesses  for  con- 
science sake,  who  took  joyfully  the  spoiling 
of  their  goods  and  willingly  went  to  prison 
rather  than  contribute  even  a  shilling  to  the 
new  church  rate  disguised  as  a  school  tax. 

INCEPTION   OF  THE    BIRRELL    BILL. 

Hence  when  in  the  new  Parliament  it  was 
recognized  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
fact  would  make  the  amendment  of  the 
Education  act  of.  1902  the  first  business  of 
the  session,  the  task  of  pruning  the  new 
Education  bill  and  of  steering  it  through  the 
House  of  Commons  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Augustine  Birrell,.a  man  new  to  office,  who 
nevertheless  discharged  his  difficult  task  with 


extraordinary  skill  and  address.  It  could 
only  weary  the  reader  to  enter  into  all  the 
details  of  the  Education  bill.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  describe  its  salient  features.  Its 
first  and  chief  enactment  was  to  place  all 
the  public  elementary  schools,  maintained  at 
the  public  cost,  under  public  control.  The 
second  was  to  declare  that  no  religious  tests 
should  be  enforced  upon  any  teacher  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  state.  The  third  was  to 
provide  a  grant  of  a  million  a  year  to  pay 
rent  to  the  owners  of  the  voluntary  schools 
and  to  provide  for  the  repairs  for  which  they 
were  responsible  under  the  act  of  1902.  The 
fourth  was  to  forbid  the  teaching  during 
school  hours  by  the  national  teachers  of  any 
catechism  or  formulary  distinctive  of  any 
religious  sect. 

To  meet  the  objections  of  the  church  and 
the  Catholics,  special  arrangements  were 
made  by  which  religious  teaching  could  be 
given  in  schools  attended  almost  exclusively 
by  children  of  one  denomination  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  denomination.  This  was  safe- 
guarded in  various  ways  and  was  intended 
chiefly  to  disarm  the  hostility  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Jews.  Another  provision  in- 
tended to  meet  the  views  of  the  churchmen 
provided  that  .in  single  school  districts  the 
clergy  might  under  certain  restrictions  have 
right  of  entry  two  days  a  week  to  give  the 
children  instruction  in  the  church  catechism. 

Considerable  exception  was  taken  to  these 
concessions  to  the  denominationalists  on  the 
part  of  the  Nonconformists,  but  on  the  whole 
the  bill  as  it  left  the  Commons  would  have 
been  accepted  by  them  as  a  fair  working 
compromise.  The  difficulty  of  the  Noncon- 
formists is  that  they  are  in  an  illogical  posi- 
tion. Logically  the  Nonconformists  ought 
to  protest  against  the  state  undertaking  any 
responsibility  whatever  for  religious  education. 
But  two-thirds  of  them  recoil  from  secular 
education  pure  and  simple.  When  the  secu- 
lar solution  was  pressed  to  a  division  in  the 
House  of  Commons  it  could  not  conunand 
the  votes  of  a  hundred  members  out  of  a 
house  of  670.  A  Cabinet  minister  assured 
me  that  if  the  few  insisted  upon  secular  edu- 
cation they  would  be  defeated  in  the  House, 
and  on  an  appeal  to  the  country  the  Con- 
servatives  would  come  back  with  a  majority 
on  the  cry  of:  "  Don't  turn  the  Bible  out  of 
the  school."  Hence  they  fell  back  upon  the 
illogical  proposal  to  allow  the  local  authori- 
ties to  decide  whether  or  not  they  would  give 
religious  teaching,  but  forbidding  them  if 
they  did  give  religious  instructions  to  adopt 
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the  catechism  or  formularies  of  any  sect.  In 
other  words  they  gave  permission  to  the  local 
authorities  to  estabh'sh  and  endow  in  the  pub- 
lic elementary  schools  what  is  called  Cowper 
Templeism  or  undenominational  religion.  The 
argument  in  favor  of  this  illogical  compro- 
mise is  that  the  experience  of  thirty  years  has 
shown  that  it  is  regarded  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  local  educational  authorities  as  a 
practical  workable  solution  with  which  al- 
most everybody  and  especially  the  parents 
and  the  teachers  were  well  content. 

POLITICAL  DIFFICULTIES   OF   THE    LIBERALS. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  the  Liberal  party 
arises  from  the  presence  in  its  ranks  of  eighty 
or  ninety  Irish  Catholic  members  who  on 
this  Education  question  vote  with  the  Con- 
servatives. If  the  Liberals  had  only  to  deal 
with-  the  Church  of  England,  their  path 
would  be  comparatively  smooth.  The  Church 
of  England  is  in  the  main  conservative.  Its 
Bishops  and  its  clergy  in  most  cases  are  men 
who  can  be  relied  upon  never  to  give  a  help- 
ing hand  to  any  Liberal  measure  of  reform. 
The  church  which  is  now  pretending  with 
unctuous  hypocrisy  to  be  passionately  in 
earnest  in  demanding  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  parents  to  have  their  children  edu- 
cated in  their  own  religion  at  the  cost  of  the 
state,  absolutely  refused  down  to  the  close 
of  the  last  Parliament  to  make  any  provision 
for  the  religious  teaching  of  the  children  of 
Nonconformist  parents  in  the  eight  thousand 
single  school  districts  in  which  it  monopo- 
lized the  teaching  apparatus.  Nonconformist 
children  had  to  learn  the  church  catechism 
or  go  without  any  religious  teaching  at  all. 
The  church  school  was  used  as  a  recruiting 
ground  for  the  Anglican  parson.  The 
church  had  so  abused  its  powers  that  it 
would  have  received  but  short  shift  but  for 
its  alliance  with  the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Roman  Catholic  schools  are  mainly 
filled  with  Irish  children.  They  have  never 
been  used  as  engines  of  proselytism.  The 
Roman  Catholic  parent  is  genuinely  anxious 
that  his  child  shall  have  a  Roman  Catholic 
education.  The  Church  of  England  parent 
in  most  cases  is  quite  content  to  accept  un- 
denominational teaching.  Millions  of  church 
children  have  been  educated  in  board  schools, 
nor  have  any  protests  been  heard  from  their 
parents  for  thirty-five  years.  Hence  it  is  tol- 
erably certain  that  if  Cowper  Templeism  was 
made  universal  not  a  hundred  church  par- 


ents would  refuse  to  send  their  children  to 
school  during  the  religious  lessons.  It  is 
very  different  with  the  Roman  Catholics. 
They  would  not  send  their  children  to  the 
Protestant  schools.  They  would  prefer  that 
that  should  grow  up  unlettered  rather  than 
that  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  damnable 
influence  of  the  Protestant  heresy.  Further, 
if  any  attempt  were  made  to  compel  them, 
they  would  willingly  go  to  jail. 

When  the  Education  bill  reached  -the 
House  of  Lords,  it  was  at  once  taken  in 
hand  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
his  Episcopal  brethren,  who,  with  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Unionist  peers,  command  a 
majority  of  250  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
They  at  once  proceeded  to  transform  a  meas- 
ure intended  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the 
Nonconformists  into  a  bill  still  further  estab- 
lishing the  paramount  position  of  the  church 
in  the  common  school.  They  began  by  de- 
priving the  local  authorities  of  the  right  they 
have  enjoyed  since  1870  of  deciding  whether 
or  not  religious  instruction  should  form  part 
of  the  regular  school  curriculum.  Lord  Lon- 
donderry, speaking  in  the  debate,  said  that 
"  some  sort  of  religion  "  must  be  taught,  he 
did  not  care  what  kind.  But  the  majority  of 
his  fellow  hereditary  legislators  are  not  so 
eclectic.  What  they  are  after  is  the  estab- 
lishment and  endowment  of  the  church  cate- 
chism. It  is  their  sort  of  religion  that  must 
be  imposed  upon  the  common  school.  They 
dare  not  propose  this  in  so  many  terms.  But 
there  is  no  disguising  their  aim.  In  all  the 
old  voluntary  schools,  the  teacher  must  go 
on  teaching  the  church  formularies.  In  all 
the  provided  schools,  the  clergy  must  have 
free  right  of  entry  to  supplepient  the  unde- 
nominational teaching  of  the  teacher.  Of 
course,  this  program  invokes  the  continuance 
of  religious  tests  for  teachers. 

The  church  will- graciously  consent  to  re- 
ceive the  extra  grant  of  a  million  for  rent 
and  repairs,  but  she  will  continue  to  exercise 
sole  control  over  those  schools  which  al- 
though they  will  be  maintained  by  the  state, 
she  still  professes  to  regard  as  hers. 

The  conflict  thus  begun  threatens  to  pre- 
cipitate the  long  postponed  trial  of  strength 
between  the  two  houses.  The  Commons  will 
make  short  work  with  the  Lords'  amendments 
and  then  the  people  of  England  will  have  to 
decide  whether  they  wish  to  be  governed  by 
the  Lords  or  by  the  Commons.  The  final 
issue  of  that  conflict  can  hardly  be  in  doubt. 
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PROFIT-SHARING  IN   PRACTICE. 


T^HE  problem  of  common-sense  living  as 
it  presents  itself  to  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson, 
practical  philanthropist  and  founder  of  Le- 
claifc,  III.,  is  stripped  of  the  usual  "  frills  " 
and  impossibilities  and  embraces  these  six 
primary  factors:  Work,  education,  recrea- 
tion, beauty,  homes,  and  freedom. 

An  article  in  the  October  Arena  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  George  W.  Eads  gives  a  lengthy 
and  interesting  sketch  of  this  new  star  in 
the  Utopian  firmament  and  his  great  work. 
He  speaks  of  Leclaire  and  the  other  creations 
of  Mr.  Nelson  as  being  "  a  marvelous  study 
in  simplicity  and  humanitarianism  and  a  very 
near  approach  to  human  perfection." 

During  a  business  career  of  forty  years,  Mr. 
Nelson  has  witnessed  the -continued  growth  of 
capital  at  such  an  accelerated  rate  that  it  has 
become  top-heavy,  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
extremely  wealthy  a  tremendous  power  that  has 
greatly  complicated  our  mode  of  living.  Busi- 
ness has  been  the  chief  aim  and  object  in  life, 
instead  of  an  incident  in  the  problem  of  right 
living.  The  millionaire  surrounds  himself  with 
luxury  in  his  palace  in  an  exclusive  residence 
neighborhood, — his  employees  exist  in  the  germ- 
charged  atmosphere  of  the  crowded  slums. 
Life  for  the  one  is  a  train  of  complex  indul- 
gences,— for  the  other  a  miserable  poverty  that 
robs  him  of  opportunity  and  all  but  the  necessi- 
ties of  a  bare  existence.  Rational  living  is  im- 
possible for  the  one  because  he  has  too  much, — 
for  the  other  because  he  has  too  little.  There 
is  no  common  ground  upon  which  they  may 
mutualize  fheir  interests.  It  is  to  get  back  to 
right  principles, — to  a  common-sense,  simple 
system  of  living  that  Mr.  Nelson  has  instituted 
and  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  a  radical 
departure  in  social  and  business  customs. 

Born  in  Norway,  Mr.  Nelson  was  brought 
to  this  country  when  only  two  years  of  age 
by  his  father.  He  grew  into  manhood  on  a 
farm  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  having  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  secured 
a  position  in  a  St.  Louis  plumbing  supply 
house.  Inside  of  two  years  he  was  its  man- 
ager and  after  three  more  years  resigned 
and  started  the  present  N.  O.  Nelson  Manu- 
facturing Company,  with  general  offices  and 
salesrooms  in  St.  Louis,  and  factories  at  Le- 
claire, 111.,  and  Bessemer,  Ala.  Mr.  Eads 
draws  a  delightful  pen  picture  of  Mr.  Nelson 
as  a  character  who  stands  nobly  and  uniquely 
alone  as  the  one  business  man  in  these  United 


States  who  absolutely  denies  himself  the  un- 
disputed right  of  claiming  in  their  entirety 
the  profits  from  his  own  legitimate  indus- 
tries. We  are  told  that  he  has  been  sharing 
these  profits  for  tu'enty  years  with  his  em- 
ployees, and  that  he  has  receptly  even  ad- 
mitted his  customers  to  partnership,  but  the 
exact  plan  of  profit-sharing  is  not  outlined, — 
a  very  regrettable  fact  in  connection  with 
the  article. 

Besides  building  Leclaire,  a  town  now  of 
five  hundred  workingmen  and  their  families^ 
he  has  established  a  consumptive  coloijy  in 
the  Indio  desert  of  Southern  California,  and 
is  starting  to  build  up  Bessemer,  Ala.,  on  the 
same  lines  as  Leclaire.  While  an  enthusiasm 
tic  philanthropist  he  does  not  conceal  his  dis- 
like for  charity  and  the  performance  of  char- 
itable acts.  Everything  is  done  with  the  one 
main  purpose  of  making  real,  honest,  strong 
men  of  those  who  are  in  his  employ  or  even 
in  his  neighborhood.  He  is  a  typical  idealist 
and  is  distinguished  for  being  able  to  execute 
as  well  as  to  conceive  ideas.  He  believes 
there  would  be  less  need  of  charity  if  dicrc 
were  more  philanthropy,  and  little  reason  for 
the  existence  of  almshouses  and  jails  if  busi- 
ness served  the  purposes  of  sensible  living. 

Leclaire  is  a  wonderful  little  city.  It  has 
no  politics,  no  creed,  no  saloons,  no  crime, 
and  Mr.  Nelson  has  even  denied  himself  the 
right  of  speaking  a  "  cross  word."  It  was 
his  idea  to  have  an  untramelled  people,  and 
he  believed  and  has  now  absolutely  demon- 
strated the  fact  that,  amid  such  surroundings 
as  his  chosen  people  exist  in,  laws  are  need- 
less dnd  conventionality,  generally,  worth- 
less. To  make  life  worth  living  was  hb 
main  intention ;  to  supply  the  necessary  work 
and  pleasure  by  which  this  could  be  accom- 
plished was  a  well-defined  plan.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  conditions  under  which  men 
labor  should  be  made  as  pleasant  and  agree- 
able as  possible.  He  pays  his  employees  die 
best  wages,  reduces  their  living  expenses  to 
the  lowest  figure  possible,  and  gives  dicm 
stated  profits  annually.  Thus  it  is  plain  his 
interest  in  those  who  work  for  and  with  him 
does  not  end  with  the  deliveiy  of  the  weekly 
envelope. 
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The  apparent  unselfishness  of  Mr.  Nel- 
son's labors  is  what  most  commends  him  to 
those  who  come  in  contact  with  or  read 
of  him.  Certainly  few  men  whose  busi- 
ness sales  amount  to  $3,ocx),ooo  yearly,  and 
whose  interests  yield  them  $108,000  a  year 
are  actuated  by  a  philanthropic  spirit  like 
that  which  animates  Mr.  Nelson,  who  di- 
vides these  annual  profits  equally  among  his 
customers,  employees,  and  the  public,  gen- 
erally, for  various  benefactions.  This  good 
work  is  not  now  in  its  experimental  stage,  for 
Mr.  Nelson  has  been  conducting  his  business 
along  these  lines  for  twenty  years.  That  he 
has  immense  responsibilities  cannot  be 
doubted;  and  when  we  are  told  how  perfect 
a  specimen  of  manhood  he  is  at  sixty-two 
years  of  age,  despite  numbers  of  those  busi- 
ness troubles  which  are  usually  credited  with 
being  enervating  and  nerve-wrecking,  we 
are  impressed  with  the  thought  that  Mr. 
Nelson's  rational  living  plan  comes  as  near 
human  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 
Like  the  college  professor  or  school  master 
who  is  desirous  of  holding  the  good  will  and 
esteem  of  his  pupils,  Mr.  Nelson  is  foremost 
in  associating  with  his  employees  in  all  sports. 

INDEPENDENCE  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

Leclaire  has  no  mayor,  no  aldermen,  no 
municipal  government,  no  "  don'ts."  All 
municipal  improvements  are  apparently  made 
by  Mr.  Nelson  personally  and  charged  up  to 
himself,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  a  portion  of  the 
profits  of  his  business.  Peace  abounds;  the 
children  love  one  another  with  fraternal  af- 
fection ;  there  is  no  class  distinction ;  no  racial 
hatred,  no  barriers  to  individual  freedom. 
Leclaire  is  the  home  of  pure  happiness,  pros- 
perity, frugality,  and  contentment.  Not  one 
who  can  work  is  idle. 

The  employees  are  given  freedom  of  will 
as  to  joining  unions.  There  has  never  been 
any  serious  strike  at  Leclaire.  There  is  no 
race  suicide;  large,  healthy  families  are  nu- 
merous. There  is  a  kindergarten  for  the 
education  of  the  children.  This  institution 
has  been  equipped  and  is  maintained  by  Mr. 
Nelson  alone.  He  is  now  planning  a  strictly 
non-sectarian,  free  industrial  school.  The 
town  library  has  some  thousands  of  volumes 
of  the  best  works.  Every  employee  may  own 
his  own  domicile  by  paying  small  monthly 
instalments  of  $15  or  $20  a  month.  A  com- 
fortable six-room  house  is  purchased  for 
$1,400  or  $1,500,  so  that  at  the  end  of  about 
six  years  any  man  can  call  a  house  his  own 
by  the  regular  payment  of  the  monthly  in- 


MR.    N.   0.    NELSON. 

stalment.     Mr.  Nelson  gets  no  profits  from 
the  houses  that  are  built. 

LECLAIRE  IS  A  MODERN   UTOPIA. 

Naturally  people  living  in  a  town  like 
Leclaire  need  little  to  stimulate  them  to 
maintain  their  surroundings  in  the  pink  of 
perfection.  There  the  capitalist  and  laborer 
live  harmoniously,  because  perhaps  the  former 
is  himself  a  laborer.  Leclaire,  while  being 
the  chief  of  Mr.  Nelson's  philanthropies,  is 
only  one  of  many  benevolent  works.  The 
organization  of  his  tuberculosis  colony  in  the 
Indio  desert,  where  were  brought  together 
hundreds  of  consumptives  who  were  stranded 
in  a  country  where  work  is  scarce,  might  be 
cited  as  an  instance  where  Mr.  Nelson  lost 
sight  of  his  dislike  for  charity,  but  when  one 
reads  that  these  sick  people  were  provided 
with  light  work  one  sees  it  was  but  philan- 
thropy in  another  form.  Mr.  Nelson  is  now 
bending  all  his  energy  toward  making  Besse- 
mer, Ala.,  the  scene  of  his  soil-pipe  factory, 
a  second  Leclaire. 

Mr.  Nelson  recently  startled  business  men 
and  financiers  by  asking  the  pertinent  question: 
**  Can  any  man  *  earn  '  a  million  dollars?  "  He 
answered  his  own  question  in  the  negative,  ad- 
vancing the  argument  that  the  greatest  fortunes 
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arc  the  result  of  trickery  or  luck.  Most  of  the 
other  great  fortunes  have  been  made,  he  con- 
tended, by  hired  ability  and  not  by  the  individ- 
ual's own  efforts. 

That  Mr.  Nelson  is  an  incessant  worker 
IS  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  labors  eighteen 
hours  a  day.  He  is  not  a  politician,  nor  a 
follower  of  any  particular  creed.  He  favors 
the  single  tax  theory,  believes  in  cooperation 
only  to  the  extent  that  he  himself  practices 
it  and  opposes  the  socialist  idea  of  common 
ownership  of  all  property.  He  is  thoroughly 
democratic  and  is  beloved  by  thousands  of 
the  poor  in  the  St.  Louis  Ghetto.  He  con- 
tends  that  business  and   philanth^py  mix 


well.  Mr.  Eads  asks:  "Would  not  the 
general  standard  of  our  citizenship  be  im- 
proved if  ever>'  business  man  practiced  the 
principles  so  clearly  laid  down  by  Mr.  Nd- 
son?  There  is  just  enough  cooperation  in  his 
plan  to  provide  plent\'  for  all  and  not  enough 
to  deprive  the  individual  of  the  ambition  to 
do  great  things.  Sixteen  years'  test  has 
proven  the  Nelson  plan  to  Be  sane  and  safe." 
Mr.  Eads,  concluding  his  article,  asks  the 
question :  "  Would  it  not  be  interesting  if 
a  thousand  of  our  richest  citizens  turned 
their  attention,  as  IVIr.  Nelson  has  done,  to 
making  men  instead  of  piling  up  money  they 
do  not  need  ?  " 


WHAT      HAVE      THE      RUSSIANS      REALLY      GAINED      IN 
TWO  YEARS'  STRUGGLE? 


T^HE  apparent  lull  in  the  activities  of  the 
Russian  radicals  would  indicate,  on  the 
face  of  it,  the  triumph  of  reaction.  Apparent- 
ly the  progress  of  the  revolution  has  been 
checked,  and  the  immediate  future  holds  no 
promise.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  modernization  of  Russia  must 
come  in  the  end.  The  impoverishment  of 
the  soil,  the  periodical  famines  in  whole  prov- 
inces, the  disorganization  of  industry,  the 
ignorance  of  the  working  class,  and  the  law- 
less course  of  the  government  are  all  leading 
toward  anarchy  and  national  bankruptcy, 
The  welfare  of  Russia  is  inevitably  based  on 
the  welfare  of  her  peasantry,  and  these  can- 
not survive  under  the  old  system.  The  auto- 
cratic and  bureaucratic  regime  must  be  abol- 
ished entirely. 

What  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
past  two  years  in  the  direction  of  real  re- 
form? Soon  after  the  collapse  of  the  up- 
rising in  Moscow,  some  months  ago,  it  was 
pointed  out  by  a  Russian  writer  living  in 
this  country  (Mr.  Herman  Rosenthal)  in 
the  New  York  Staats-Zeitung,  that 

the  Romanovs  are  well  aware  of  the  temper  of 
the  old  Muscovites.  They  seek  support  in  the 
ultra-orthodox  fanaticism  of  the  semi-Mongolian, 
semi- Byzantine  loyalists,  and  have,  heretofore, 
found  little  difficulty  when  opposed  by  the 
thoughtless,  incompetent  organization  of  labor 
leaders,  just  as  during  the  Polish  revolution  of 
1863  the  Russian  Government  knew  how  to 
utilize  for  its  own  purposes  the  Nationalist 
hysteria. 

It  is  the  same  to-day,  continues  this  same 
writer.     '*  The  incompetence  of  die  Riissiin 


revolutionaries  brings  victory  to  the  incam- 
petent  Russian  Government." 

Criticizing  the  way  the  Constitutional 
Democrats  used  the  fruits  of  their  victory  in 
the  first  Duma,  this  writer  continues:  In- 
stead of  following  out  a  set  programme,  and 
instead  of  demanding  national  reform,  "  they 
flirted  with  the  ultra-Radicals,  and,  by  de- 
manding the  impossible,  they  compromised 
their  cause."  Their  attitude  alienated  the 
confidence  of  the  middle  class  and  encouraged 
the  reactionary  minority  to  assume  aggres- 
sive tactics.  Then  it  was,  "  by  the  aid  of 
government  bureaucracy,  that  a  counter  rev- 
olution was  galvanized  into  life  by  various 
reactionary  organizations,  such  as  *  the 
League  of  Russian  People  *  and  '  the 
League  of  Russian  Patriots,*  and  many  others 
of  the  same  stamp."  It  was  really  the  re- 
vulsion of  feeling,  for  which  the  Constitu- 
tional Democrats  arc  responsible,  which  gave 
new  life  to  the  tottering  bureaucracy,  and 
was  felt  abroad  in  the  reaction  in  favor  of 
the  existing  government.  Very  significant  is 
the  famous  Count  Tolstoi's  comment  upon 
the  Duma  situation: 

Surely  you  can't  expect  us  Russians  to  man- 
age our  revolution  to  suit  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Let  ns  manage  our  revolution  to  suit  ourselves, 
and  let  us  leave  it  to  the  babblers  of  the  Duma 
to  di«5cuss  so  solemnly  their  plans  for  a  con- 
stitution made  in  France,  or  England,  or  Ger- 
many. 

The  new  regime  brought  in  by  the  Stdy- 
pin  ministry,  meanwhile,  although  hdding 
out  the  hope  of  future  reform,  is  "  dcstrojr- 
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ing  with  ruthless  savagery  every  vestige  of 
actual  or  potential  opposition."  According 
to  the  elder  Suvorin,  editor  of  the  Novoye 
V  re  my  a,  the  "  constitution  "  was  a  gift  from 
the  Czar  to  the  Russian  people,  a  gift 
prompted  by  considerations  of  external  need. 
His  Majesty,  moreover,  "has  not  only  the 
right  to  revoke  the  privileges  given  by  the 
manifesto  (of  October  30,  1905),  but  may 
even  find  himself  obliged  to  do  so  when  the 
welfare  of  the  country  demands  it."  This 
sort  of  argument  seems  necessary  to  justify 
the  Stolypin  ministry  in  its  efforts  to  illegally 
influence  and  control  the  coming  elections  for 
the  second  Duma.  The  administration  is 
attempting  by  cyery  means  in  its  power  to 
prevent  the  radical  and  liberal  elements  from 
participation  in  the  elections. 

By  wholesale  arrests,  banishment  and  intim- 
idation, the  leaders  of  the  Constitutional 
Democrats  have  been  removed  from  the  field. 
The  Constitutional  party  (the  cadets)  has  been 
replaced  by  the  Liberal  party,  which  calls  itself 
the  "  Party  of  Pacific  Regeneration, "  led  by 
Prncc  Trubctskoi  and  D.  U.  Shipov.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  prophesy  what  will  be  the  result  of  the 
tactics  of  this  and  other  political  groups. 


Commenting  on  this  situation,  the  digni- 
fied and  influential  law  journal,  the  Pravo 
(St.  Petersburg),  says: 

To  be  sure,  at  the  present  moment,  when  the 
bureaucratic  regime  has  been  re-established,  party 
resolutions  are  of  no  immediate  practical  signifi- 
cance, and  yet  it  would  be  quite  unjustifiable  to 
assume  that  the  repression  of  free  public  utter- 
ance deprives  such  resolutions  of  any  value 
whatsoever.  The  life  of  a  state  is,  in  the  long 
run,  shaped  by  public  sentiment,  which  cannot 
be  suppressed  very  long  by  even  the  most 
brutal  physical  force. 

.  It  is,  of  course,  unsafe  to  predict  what  the 
radical  political  groups  in  Russia  will  at- 
tempt in  the  near  future.  Their  care  in 
concealing  their  activities  makes  any  estimate 
of  their  power  uncertain.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  they  are  active.  With  the 
convocation  of  the  new  Duma  the  needs  of 
the  country  will  be  brought  to  the  front  once 
more,  and,  "  however  aggressive  the  govern- 
ment may  be  in  forcing  the  election  of  *  safe  ' 
representatives,  public  opinion  will  find  chan- 
nels for  urging  reform,  and  will  influence 
thereby  the  work  of  the  Duma."  Mr.  Ros- 
enthal, in  a  later  article  on  the  situation  in 
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Russia,  believes  that  "  there  arc  strong  indi- 
cations at  present  that  the  second  Duma  will 
yet  yield  to  the  popular  clamor  and  will  in 
its  turn  be  dissolved."  After  that,  he  be- 
lieves, most  startling  events  will  follow  quite 
rapidly.  The  struggle,  however,  may  be 
continued  for  years,  although  there  can  be 
but  one  final  outcome,  the  victory  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  last  analysis  the  political  regen- 
eration of  Russia  will  be  forced  by  the  "  ut- 
ter hopelessness  of  the  economic  outlook." 
The  salvation  of  the  peasants,  he  concludes, 
lies  in  "  a  broader  intelligence  and  a  higher 
manual  skill,  and  these  can  be  supplied 
only  by  a  comprehensive  system  of  edM^tion 
thoroughly  modern." 

This  view  of  the  situation  as  held  by  a 
resident  in  the  United  States  is  confirmed  by 
the  view  of  many  thoughtful  writers  in  Rus- 
sia. A  typical  opinion  is  that  of  Petrischev, 
in  the  Russkoye  Bogatsvo,  who  says: 

The  struggle  of  the  Russian  Government 
against  the  movement  of  the  Russian  people  for 
political  emancipation  will  probably  soon  come 
to  an  end.  With  foreign  intervention  excluded, 
this  end  will  probably  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
quick  surgical  operation.  The  most  prevalent 
opinion  is  to  the  effect  that  popular  indignation, 
constantly  stimulated  by  the  insane  outbursts  of 
such  men  as  Litvinov  and  Skallon,  will  ac- 
cumulate and  finally  crush  all  opposition.  .  .  . 
The  tragedy  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that 


the  creative  work  of  the  people  only  increases 
the  repressive  work  of  the  government. 

But  what  of  the  news  dispatches  regarding 
imperial  edicts  and  ukases  granting  definite 
political  and  religious  reforms?  To  those 
who  know  Russia  it  is  the  same  old  game. 

While  the  government  has  actually  granted 
some  toleration  in  religious  matters  to  the  Old 
Believers  and  has  turned  over  to  the  Peasant 
Banks  large  tracts  of  land  to  be  sold  to  the 
peasants,  these  steps  were  only  taken  in  order  to 
pacify  the  latter  and  to  gain  recruits  among  the 
masses  of  the  former  for  the  patriotic  unions  of 
the  "  counter  revolution.  "  The  censorship  has 
really  been  relaxed.  Nevertheless,  during  the 
past  two  months,  according  to  the  daily 
Tovqrsch  (Companion)  twenty-six  periodicals 
have  been  suspended.  By  the  '*  administrative 
power"  of  the  governor-generals  under  the 
temporary  laws  any  order  issued  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  may  be  temporarily  withdrawn  or 
abolished  by  these  powerful  bureaucrats.  It  is 
true  that  the  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  all  other 
nationalities  are  permitted  to  use  their  own 
languages  in  their  schools,  but,  according 
to  an  order  issued  by  the  governor-general  of 
Riga,  it  appears  that  the  local  language  may  be 
used  only  in  the  first  two  elementary  classes,  the 
language  in  the  higher  classes  being  the  Russian. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  enumerate  actual 
gains  when  the  Novoyc  Vremya  only  recently 
pointed  out  that  the  Czar,  being  the  autocrat  of 
all  the  Russias,  still  has  a*  perfect  right  to  issue 
manifestos  for  granting  parliamentary  liberties 
to  the  people  and  to  abolish  them  whenever  he 
believes  it  necessary. 


THE  FRATERNIZING  OF  THE  GREAT  NATIONS 
THROUGH  SCIENCE. 


TpHE  fraternity  which  exists  among  men 
of  science  the  world  over  is  a  striking 
and  gratifying  fact.  It  is  interesting  to  ex- 
amine the  causes  of  this  phenomenon,  whose 
spirit  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  extend  to 
other  spheres  of  life.  Sir  Michael  Foster, 
the  English  physiologist,  contributes  an  il- 
luminating and  suggestive,  article  on  the  va- 
rious phases  of  the  subject  to  the  Deutsche 
Revue. 

Scientists,  he  reminds  us,  are  perhaps  the 
most  cosmopolitan  of  men.  They  have,  in 
varying  degrees,  been  so  ever  since  science 
began  to  lift  its  head,  during  the  Renaissance 
period.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  and  for 
some  time  before  and  after,  men  of  science, 
in  spite  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
travel,  wandered  from  country  to  country, 
great  teachers  of  science  filled  foreign  pro- 
fessorships, and  students  from  all  climes 
flocked  to  bear  the  masters  of  their  particular 


branch.  At  that  period  the  present  national- 
ities of  Europe  were  in  process  of  formation; 
in  the  succeeding  centuries,  with  a  stricter 
delimitation  of  nations,  this  active  intercourse 
of  the  disciples  of  science  diminished  in  a 
measure.  In  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  revival 
of  the  scientific  esprit  de  corps,  and  one  of 
the  most  marked  traits  of  the  life  of  to-day 
is  the  hearty  appreciation  with  which  every 
nation  greets  the  scientific  achievements  of 
ever}'  other.  No  scientific  society  or  academy 
considers  itself  complete  until  it  counts  emi- 
nent men  of  science  of  foreign  lands  among 
its  members,  and  such  institutions  are  as  a 
rule  glad  to  confer  medab  and  other  dit* 
tinctions  upon  investigators  of  otber  ooud* 
tries.  In  the  last  twenty  ytVSk  1885 
1905,  the  Royal  Societ;f  of  J 
the  Coplqr 
the  hii^iest 
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out  of  the  twenty  upon  men  of  science  who 
were  not  British  subjects. 

This  international  community  of  scien- 
tists, fostered  by  academies  and  societies,  is 
greatly  furthered  by  the  activity  of  the  Inter- 
national Academic  Associations,  as  well  as  by 
the  work  of  the  various  international  con- 
gresses of  the  special  sciences.  At  present 
every  branch  o  f 
science  holds  a  tri- 
ennial con  f  e  rence 
which  meets  in 
many  different  coun- 
tries, and  which  af- 
fords the  members  a 
chance  of  personal 
contact.  Inter- 
national  conferences 
arc,  of  course,  not 
limited  to  science,  but 
it  was  science  that 
inaugurated  the  be- 
neficent meetings  of 
the  representatives  of 
various  nations. 

It  may  well  be 
asked:  Why  is  sci- 
ence s  o  evidently 
cosmopolitan  ? 

If  we  observe  a 
man  of  science  wc 
find  him  «as  patriotic 
as  any  of  his  country- 
men. He,  too.  thinks 
his  own  land,  his  peo- 
ple, his  language,  the 
best  on  earth.  Neither 
is  he  averse  to  con- 
test. His  studies  are  particularly  calculated  to 
engage  him  in  controversies,  in  which  he  shows 
himself  as  ready  and  stringent  as  another.  How 
comes  it  then  that  this  patriotic  and  combative 
individual  is  so  excellent  a  member  of  the  cos- 
mopolitan union  of  science? 

Several  influences  concur  to  bring  this 
about.  Every  scientific  worker  is  obliged  to 
know  what  others  who  labor  in  his  field  in 
different  lands  are  accomplishing.  The  re- 
searches of  greatest  import  to  him  are  car- 
ried on  by  men  scattered  over  the  whole  civil- 
ized world.  What  these  men  do  interests 
him  far  more  than  the  multiform  activity  of 
his  own  countrymen,  and  there  is,  thus,  an 
intellectual  bond  between  them.  He  gladly 
seizes  an  oppoitunity  to  correspond  with  or 
meet  them,  diat  tfaqr  may  freely  discuss 
Ik  so  dose  to  his  heart, 
ripens  into  the 
ties  of  a  common 
brotherhood. 


Science,  furthermore,  demands  that  every- 
thing uttered  in  her  name  shall  be  "the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  as 
far  as  possible.  It,  also,  it  is  true,  shares  in  the 
too  great  haste  of  the  time.  Scientific  journals 
abound  everywhere,  and  every  scientist  is  ex- 
posed to  the  temptation  of  publishing  in  hot 
haste  what  he  deems  a  discovery.  Fortunately 
the  scientific  press  has  a  safeguard  which  the 
daily  press  lacks.  If  an  editor  of  the  latter 
publishes  a  sensation- 
al article  calculated  to 
arouse  ill-feeling  be- 
tween two  nations  he 
is  not  specially  blamed 
for  not  making  sure 
of  his  data.  It  is  part 
of  an  enterprising  edi- 
tor's duty  to  secure 
news  of  a  stirring  and 
exciting  nature.  It  is 
different  with  the 
scientific  press.  If  one 
is  tempted  to  make 
known  a  new  theory 
which  lacks  adequate 
foundation,  it  will 
soon  break  down;  if 
he  himself  has  not 
sufficiently  probed  it, 
others  are  ready  to  do 
so;  thus. is  does  not 
live  long  enough  to 
do  harm.  Likewise 
a  false  criticism  of 
other's  work  is  soon 
disclosed  and  refuted. 
Luckily  for  science  the 
tribunal  of  observa- 
tion and  experiment, 
before  which  every 
statement  can  be  tried, 
is  always  at  hand. 
Thus  while  the  inac- 
curate and  false  re- 
ports of  the  daily 


SIK   WILLIAM    PERKIN. 

(The  celebrated  British  physicist,  whose  recent 
visit  to  the  ITuited  States  has  been  made  the  oc- 
casion of  cordial  international  fraternizing.) 


press  do  so  much  toward  disturbing  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  nations,  all  such  elements 
of  discord  are  rendered  harmless  as  quickly  as 
they  appear  in  the  scientific  papers,  exerting 
little  or  no  effect  upon  the  fraternal  bonds  of  the 
scientific  world.  The  understanding  between 
men  of  science  is,  fortunately,  proof  against  any 
jealousy  or  discord  from  such  a  source  as  this. 

But  the  most  potent  influence  that  h'nks 
men  of  science  together  is  the  consciousness 
that  they  all  serve  the  same  mistress ;  loyalty 
to  her — to  scientific  truth — is  for  all  the 
guiding  principle  of  their  intellectual  life; 
and  their  common  loyalty  is  the  strongest 
of  all  the  bonds  which  unite  them.  Every 
scientific  worker,  be  his  work  ever  so  modest, 
is  sustained  by  the  certainty  that  his  effort 
serves  the  universal  progress  of  science.  "  If 
he  himself  strives  to  be  loyal,  he  appreciates 
the  same  spirit  in  his  confreres;  and  the  feel- 
ing that  they  are  all  laboring  for  a  common 
end,  placing  the  demands  of  science  above 
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petty  personal  interests,  unites  them  with  a 
tie  which  makes  them  oblivious  of  differences 
of  country  and  of  speech.** 

The  article  concludes  with  this  fine  senti- 
ment : 

I  hr  tirolhtrly  spirit  of  »;c"cncc  is  to-day  an 
a«t-.uri-<l  fait,  aiul  t-ach  succeeding  year  serves 
only  t«>  fortify  and  extend  it.  May  we  not  re- 
^^rit  t!ii*i  a^  a  iKMU-licent  pled);e  of  a  more  com- 
|irt')iiii-iive  brutlierhood   which  is  still  to  come? 


Is  science  the  only  field  of  human  actTTTr  -r 
which  truth  is  the  highest  tribunal  wh'.r>e  .--jdz- 
ment  is  ti^  he  zealously  followed  and  n-.r.r- -*.*:- 
ingly  carried  out?  Is  science  the  only  ij<-itrt  - 
which  inaccuracy  and  reckless  publicat:  .r.  :: 
statements  before  their  truth  is  proved,  ire  re- 
garded as  sins  of  greater  or  lesser  ba^me?-' 
Are  there  no  common  interests  of  mank-.'-i  i 
common  loyalty  to  which  may  be  cons:d*rr-c  s 
bond  of  union  between  man  and  man.  a?  '.  y^'.} 
to  scientific  truth  makes  all  men  of  scienrc 
brothers  ? 


THK    PYGMIES    OF    AFRICA. 


{\^  ihr  thousands  of  people  who  visited  the 
Si.  KoiiIi  KxpoMti(m,  the  vast  majority 
wtif  ^leatiy  disappointed  when  shown  the 
KHiup  of  African  pygmies.  They  had  been 
r4pr(  liii^^  to  sre  a  (;roup  of  lilliputians«  almost 
iiifinilrMuial  in  stature.     Instead  the  repre- 


UlA    IIKN«:.\. 


\Uv 


Vulvuu  rv«iuy  roeently  «>xhll)UtHl  at  the  New 
Yvrk  Zv>(U<^gU-ul  iitirtlens.) 


sentatives  of  the  pygmy  race  proved  to  be 
almost  five  feet  in  height,  and  not  at  ail  so 
extremely  petite  as  imagination  had  painted 
them. 

The  confusion  of  the  word  pygmy  with 
dwarf  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  error,  even 
among  the  more  educated  classes,  and  because 
of  the  lack  of  acute  differentiation  a  large 
number  of  people  generally  conceive  of  a  pyg- 
my as  a  species  of  Tom  Thumb.  Mr.  S.  P. 
Vcrner,  in  an  article  in  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  October,  seeks  to  dispel  this 
common  erroneous  idea,  and  gives  some  in- 
teresting information  concerning  this  strange 
race  of  people. 

The  word  pygmy,  of  Greek  origin,  ex- 
presses the  unit  of  measure,  the  ell,  and  was 
used  by  Homer,  Herodotus,  Heliodotus  and 
Aristotle  with  relation  to  a  race  of  men  of 
whom  tradition  furnished  account.  Their 
habitations  were  said  to  be  confined  to  loca- 
tions towards  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Mr. 
Verner  sa>*s  these  pygnu'es  or  Batwa,  which 
is  the  tenn  most  generally  applied  to  them, 
were  first  found  by  Paul  du  Chaillu,  the 
explorer,  who  discovered  them  in  the  upper 
Ogowe  Basin,  west  Central  Africa,  in  July, 
i8()^^  Other  explorers  who  found  the  Bat- 
wa are  Schweinfurth,  1869,  on  the  upper 
Welle,  or  Ubangi;  Wissmann,  1886,  on  the 
upper  Kasai;  Stanley,  1888,  on  the  upper 
Aruwimi,  while  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith  lo- 
cated some  south  of  Ab>'ssinia.  They  arc 
also  reported  in  German  Kameruns,  in 
French  West  Africa,  on  the  borders  of  Ugan- 
da, and  in  the  center  of  the  Congo  Basin. 
Among  the  explorers  mentioned  as  having 
found  the  Batwa  in  the  upper  Kasai  are 
Grenfell,  the  English  missionary-;  Pogge  and 
WolflFe,  the  German  explorers  (under  the 
Congo  Government),  and  Major  Von  WW 
mann,  who  is  classed  only  second  to  Stanlcf 
as  the  explorer  of  the  Congo  Basin. 
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THE  BATWA  DISLIKE  AGRICULTURE,  AND  ARE 
VERY  PRIMITIVE. 

In  speaking  of  one  of  the  Batwa  the  term 
Mutwa  is  used.  Mri  Verner  gives  it  as  his 
idea  that  both  Batwa  and  Mutwa  are  dimin- 
utives of  Bantu  and  Muntu,  which  are  com- 
monly used  to  mean  people  and  man,  respec- 
tively, in  reference  to  a  large  number 
of  normal  inhabitants  of  Central  Africa. 
Batwa  and  Mutwa  would  consequently 
mean  little  people  and  little  man,  respec- 
tively. The  average  stature  of  the  Batwa  is 
approximately  four  feet  eight  inches.  They 
are  an  uncultured  and  uncultivated  race,  car- 
ing neither  for  agriculture  nor  for  advance- 
ment in  any  line.  Their  primitive  condition 
is  perhaps  most  evident  in  their  undying  use 
of  the  poisoned  arrow  and  their  lack  of  cen- 
tralized  tribal  organization. 

The  plant  which  furnishes  the  leaf  covering 


for  the  huts  of  the  pygmies  is  the  same  in  the 
regions,  widely  apart  though  they  are,  explored 
alike  by  Stanley  and  Wissmann.  The  shape  of 
the  house — a  rough  hemisphere — is  also  the 
same.  In  practically  every  case  the  primitive 
culture  of  the  pygmies  is  the  same,  wherever 
found. 

The  group  of  Batwa  exhibited  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  was  brought  from  the  for- 
ests near  Wissmann  Falls,  which  is  about  a 
thousand  miles  in  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent. This  district  is  well  populated  with 
them.  Mr.  Verner  claims  the  unique  dis- 
tinction, in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Sheppard,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  of  having  visited  the 
particular  settlement  from  which  this  group 
came.  What  will  surprise  most  people  is  the 
fact  that  our  knowledge  of  the  exact  where- 
abouts and  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  this 
peculiar  race,  the  Batwa,  is  of  such  recent 
origin. 


THE    HOHENLOHE   •RECOLLECTIONS." 


**^^OW  I  have  seen  three  Kings  in  their 
nakedness,  and  frequently  these  ex- 
alted gentlemen  did  not  make  altogether  a 
very  good  impression."  This  famous  re- 
mark of  Prince  Bismarck  to  Busch  (March 
21,  1 89 1 )  very  aptly  sums  up  the  impression 
made  by  the  publication  of  Prince  Hohenlo- 
he's  "  Memoirs,"  which  has  caused  such  a 
sensation  in  Germany.  In  this  two-volume 
work,  edited  by  the  historian  Professor  Cur- 
tius  and  the  late  statesman's  younger  son. 
Prince  Alexander  Hohenlohe,  the  third  Chan- 
cellor of  the  German  Empire  has  displayed 
as  in  a  mirror  the  nakedness  not  only  of 
kings,  but  of  the  statesmen  who  served  them. 
It  is  not  altogether  an  edifying  spectacle, 
and  all  the  world  has  been  wondering  that 
the  publication  of  these  memoirs  should 
have  been  permitted.  It  is  true  that  the 
Kaiser  has  forced  the  resignation  of  Prince 
Hohenlohe  (from  his  port  as  district  gov- 
ernor of  Alsace).  But  the  memoirs  have 
been  published  and,  while  official  Germany 
fulminates,  the  rest  of  the  world  is  highly 
entertained. 

The  author  of  the  latest  series  of  reve- 
lations of  the  interior  workings  of  that 
mighty  State  machine,  the  German  Empire, 
says  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  (in  the  English  Re- 
z'ietv  of  Revietus)t  in  his  comment  on  the 
publication,  was  a  man  well  qualified  by 
birth,  education,  training  and  career  to  act 


as  the  showman  of  sovereigns  and  statesmen. 
He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  completely 
unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing.  Nothing 
could  have  been  farther  from  his  wish  than 
to  hold  the  Emperors  whom  he  served  up  to 
ridicule  and  contempt.  "  It  would  not  do," 
said  Bismarck,  "  to  say  openly  before  the 
world  that  kings  in  their  nakedness  do  not 
make  altogether  a  very  good  show.  It  would 
be  inconsistent,  opposed  to  principle."  It  is 
even  doubtful  whether  Prince  Hohenlohe 
realized  that  by  displaying  the  men  who  wore 
crowns  as  they  really  were,  with  all  their 
foibles  and  weaknesses,  he  was  doing  any- 
thing prejudicial  to  the  institutions  of  Ger- 
many. And,  after  all,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  sovereigns  come  out  at  least  as  well 
as  their  statesmen,  and  in  particular  the  Em- 
peror William  II.  appears  to  great  advan- 
tage compared  with  Bismarck.  Prince  Ho- 
henlohe appears  to  have  had  a  sincere  regard 
for  the  imperial  family,  whose  Christian 
feeling,  in  times  so  eminently  characterized 
by  unbelief,  causes  them  to  appear  in  his  eyes 
like  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 

Prince  Hohenlohe*s  memoirs  not  only 
deal  in  the  form  of  private  letters  and  diaries 
with  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  German  Empire,  but  also  con- 
tain more  than  two  hundred  pages  of  letters 
and  entries  dealing  with  the  time  when 
Prince  Hohenlohe  was  German  Amb9L^AA»i 
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THE   LATE   PRINCE  CHLODWIG  VON   HOHENLOHE  SCHTLTINCSFURST. 
(Third  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  the  publication   of   whose   "  iiecoIlectiunH " 

stirred  all  Europe.) 


has   Just 


in  Paris  (1874  to  1885).  The  following 
sections  of  the  book  treat  of  the  period  from 
1885  to  1894,  when  Prince  Hohenlohe  was 
Stadthalter  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  they  also 
contain  numerous  accounts  of  visits  to  Berlin, 
conversations  with  leading  royal  and  politi- 
cal personages  there,  and  reflections  and  in- 
formation upon  the  general  state  of  Europe, 
and  in  particular  of  Russia.  The  concluding 
portion  of  the  book  deals  with  the  Chancel- 
lorship of  Prince  Hohenlohe  (October  28, 
1894,  to  October  16,  19CX)),  and  also,  but 
very  briefly,  with  the  closing  period  of  his 
life,  which  terminated  on  July  6,  1901. 
Dr.  Curtius  took  five  years  in  preparing 
these  memoirs  for  publication.  He  is  re- 
ported by  a  press  interviewer  as  having  said : 

Prince  Hohenlohe  himself  was  so  accustomed 
to  have  intercourse  with  sovereigns  and  states- 
men that  he  could  not  look  at  things  from  the 
same  standpoint  as  the  public.  The  Chancellor 
was  fond  of  writing,  wrote  everything,  and 
idshed  to  publish  everything.  Prince  Alexander 
had  merely  respected  his  father's  wish.  If  the 
r,  after  the  publication  of  the  first  frag- 


ments, had  asked  Prince  Alexander  to  suspend 
the  puhlication  of  the  rest  he  would  certainly 
have  done  so.  Prince  Alexander  had  suppressed 
everything?  that  might  have  been  personally  dis- 
agreeable to  the  Emperor. 

Prince  Hohenlohe's  first  great  post  ^^'as 
that  of  German  Ambassador  to  the  French 
Republic.  He  went  to  Paris  three  years  af- 
ter the  peace,  and  he  remairi(;d  there  for  elev- 
en years.  His  instructions  on  his  appoint- 
ment in  1874  are  thus  reported. 

We  want  to  keep  the  peac^.  but  if  the  French 
go  on  arming  so  that  they  shall  be  ready  in  five 
years,  and  if  they  are  determined  to  strike  then, 
we  will  begin  war  in  three  years. 

There  has  been  so  much  controversy  over 
the  alleged  intention  of  the  military  party  in 
Germany  to  force  war  on  France  in  1875, — 
an  attempt  said  to  have  been  frustrated  by 
Queen  Victoria  and  the  Emperor  Alexander 
II. — that  we  turn  with  interest  to  the  pas- 
sages in  the  memoirs  which  touch  upon  this 
point.  Prince  Hohenlohe  was  summoned 
from  Paris  to  Berlin  by  the  Emperor,  who 
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complained  that .  Bismarck  was  threatening 
to  resign  unless  he  was  allowed  to  menace 
France  with  war  in  a  speech  from  the 
throne.  Bismarck  disclaimed  this  interpret 
tation  of  the  passage,  but  the  Emperor  said 
he  feared  Bismarck  was  seeking  gradually  to 
drag  him  into  war  with  France,  but  he  was 
too  old  to  go  to  war  again.  "  On  this  point 
I  shall  at  some  time  Qomt  into  contact  with 
Bismarck." 

BISMARCK  ON   TUNIS  AND   MOROCCO. 

About  the  Berlin  Congress  there  is  a  good 
deal  said,  but  not  much  that  is  new.  Bis- 
marck told  Hohenlohe  that  they  could  tell 
the  French  openly  that  they  would  be  glad 
if  France  would  follow  her  interests  else- 
where, as  in  Tunis,  West  Africa,  or  in  the 
East,  and  were  thus  restrained  from  casting 
her  eyes  at  the  Rhine.  With  regard  to  Mor- 
occo, Bismarck  said : 

We  can  only  rejoice  when  France  takes  pos- 
session of  Morocco.  She  .will  then  have  plenty 
to  do,  and  we  can  concede  her  expansion  of 
territory  in  Africa  as  a  substitute  for  Alsace. 

On  October  23,  1881,  Bismarck  had 
said  to  Prince  Hohenlohe  at  Varzin  that 
Germany  must  wish  France  every  success  in 
Africa  so  that  her  attention  might  be  drawn 
away  from  the  Rhine.  "  So  long  as  France 
had  no  allies  she  could  not  become  dangerous 
for  us.  We  should  be  able  to  beat  her  even 
if  she  had  the  English  on  her  side."  Again 
at  Varzin,  on  November  7,  1882,  Bis- 
marck said  that  only  the  monarchy  was  dan- 
gerous in  France,  that  Germany  could  al- 
ways maintain  a  benevolent  attitude  towards 
the  republic,  and  that  she  could  "  quietly 
look  on  when  the  English  and  the  French 
locomotives  anywhere  came  into  collision.'' 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  RUSSIA  TO  GERMANY. 

The  chief  interest  for  the  Germans  in  the 
later  period  of  Prince  Hohenlohe's  career 
lies  in  the  light  which  it  sheds  upon  the  re- 
lations between  Russia  and  Germany.  The 
following  passage  will  be  read  with  mingled 
feelings  in  St.  Petersburg: 

At  Fricdrichsruh  on  December  14,  1889,  Bis- 
marck said  that  war  was  improbable,  and  he 
added  the  curious  remark.  "If  there  is  war,  it 
remains  very  doubtful  whether  at  its  close  we 
shall  be  able  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace  to 
insist  upon  Russia's  changing  the  principles  of 
her  internal  administration."  Bismarck  thought 
that,  if  Germany  could  onlv  secure  the  first  suc- 
cesses in  the  war,  she  ought  at  once  to  come  to 
terms  with  Russia.  But  he  also  talks  of  a  de- 
feat of  Russia,  which  might  be  followed  by  the 
restoration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland.  All  that, 
however,  was  very  far  off. 


Afterwards  Russo-Gcrman  relations  im- 
proved. Prince  Hohenlohe  went  to  Russia 
in  1895.  He  saw  the  Czar  again  in  1896  in 
Breslau.  In  those  days  the  influence  of 
Prince  Lobanov  was  supreme,  and  the  Czar, 
then  a  very  young  man,  who  took  his  ideas 
from  his  foreign  minister,  spoke  in  much 
less  friendly  terms  about  England  than  those 
he  used  in  later  years.  Prince  Hohenlohe 
thus  reports  what  he  heard,  on  September  11, 
1895: 

The  Czar  said  that  he  had  written  to  our 
Emperor  in  the  spring  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  have  nothing  against  our  making  some 
acquisition  in  the  Far  East,  so  that  we  might 
have  a  pied-d-terre  or  a  coaling  station.  I  re- 
plied that  the  Emperor  had  told  me  so  under 
seal  of  secrecy,  whereat  the  Czar  made  a  gesture 
of  approval.  I  then  mentioned  the  Chusan  Is- 
lands, which,  however,  the  English  claimed. 
"  Yes/'  said  the  Emperor,  "  they  always  want  to 
have  everything  for  themselves.  When  anybody 
takes  anything  the  English  jrt  once  want  to  take 
much  more,"  and  he  made  a  gesture  with  his 
arm.  He  had  just  read  in  a  newspaper  that  an 
Englishman  maintained  that  England  ought  to 
acquire  a  point  a  thousand  miles  north  of  Hong 
Kong.  "  Mais  ce  serait  ches-nous"  he  laughing- 
ly added.  As  I  was  leaving  he  entrusted  me 
with  his  best  greetings  to  the  Emperor,  and  add- 
ed :  "  Dites  d  VEmpereur  qu'il  continue  d  m'icrire 
personnellement  quand  il  aura  quelque  chose  d 
me  communiquer." 

THE  CZAR  ON   ENGLISH   POLICY. 

On  September  6  in  the  following  year, 
when  the  Prince  met  the  Czar  at  Breslau, 
he  thus  records  what  passed :   * 

According  to  the  Czar's  view,  England  is  to 
blame  for  the  whole  movement,  both  in  Armenia 
and  in  Crete.  His  Majesty  expressed  the  most 
emphatic  mistrust  of  the  policy  of  the  English 
Government:  '* J'aime  beaucoup  I'Anglet^rre  et 
les  Anglais,  qui  me  sont  sympathiques,  mats  je 
me  rneUd  de  leur  politique."  He  had  been  told 
that  the  English  statesmen  wanted  to  entrap  him 
into  agreements  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit.  On 
my  replying  that  the  English  Constitution  and 
the  account  which  English  ministers  had  to  take 
of  the  changes  of  public  opinion  made  it  im- 
possible to  conclude  treaties  with  England,  he 
emphatically  agreed  with  me.  The  Czar  then 
mentioned  Lobanov's  idea  of  obtaining  security 
for  the  passage  through  the  Suez  Canal.  On 
my  mentioning  that  England  had  already  guar- 
anteed this,  he  assented  and  then  let  the  subject 
drop.  The  chief  task  he  had  before  him,  said 
the  Czar,  was  Russian  policy  in  the  Far  East  and 
the  completion  of  the  Siberian  Railway.  Japan 
was  arming  fast.  But  they  had  no  money  there, 
although  for  the  present  they  certainly  had  the 
Chinese  war  indemnity.  When  this  was  used 
up,  he  did  not  know  what  they  would  do  to 
finishing  their  warlike  preparations.  In  any  case, 
they  would  want  years  to  do  it,  and  before  that 
time  the  Siberian  Railway  would  be  ready,  and 
then  Russia  would  be  be  in  a  position  "  de  fair^ 
face  d  toute  eventuality." 
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The  End  of  the  Bismarck  Dynasty. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  appears  an 
article  under  this  title,  as  a  "  supplement " 
to  one  which  was  published  by  the  same  re- 
view in  February,  1889,  entitled  "The  Bis- 
marck Dynasty."  The  writer  of  the  present 
memoirs  quotes  the  following  passages  in  con- 
firmation of  his  statement  made  seventeen 
years  ago.  William  II.,  he  reminds  us,  came 
to  the  throne  in  1888.  For  nearly  two  years 
he  consented  to  reign  while  Bismarck  ruled. 
But  he  very  sooa  began  to  display  his  desire 
to  emancipate  himself  from  the  tutelage  of 
his  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  The  first  great 
breach  arose  over  the  resolute  refusal  of  the 
Emperor  to  tolerate  the  reactionary  anti- 
Socialist  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck.  The 
writer  of  the  Contemporary  article  quotes 
here  from  the  "  Recollections  " : 

The  estrangement  had  begun  in  December, 
1889,  when  the  Chancellor  opposed  the  Emper- 
or's desire  to  take  up  the  labor  question.  The 
Emperor  had  urged  that  unless  the  Government 
took  the  initiative  the  Reichstag, —  which  meant 
in  this  case  the  Socialists,  the  Clericals,  and  the 
Radicals, —  would  take  matters  in  hand  and  the 
Government  would  have  to  follow  their  lead. 
The  Chancellor  wanted  to  renew  the  expiring 
Socialist  law  and,  if  the  new  Reichstag  did  not 
vote  it,  to  dissolve.  If  disturbances  ensued,  Bis- 
marck meant  to  act  energetically.  The  Emperor 
opposed  this  policy,  "  because,"  he  said,  "  if  his 
grandfather    (William   I.),   after   a   long   and 


glorious  reign,  had  been  compelled  to  take  ac- 
tion  against  rioters,  no  one  would  have  taken  it 
amiss.  But  with  himself,  who  had  not  yet 
achieved  anything,  the  case  was  diifcrenL  He 
would  be  taunted  with  having  begun  his  reign 
by  shooting  down  his  subjects.  He  was  quite 
ready  to  act,  but  he  wanted  to  be  able  to  do  it 
with  a  good  conscience  after  trjing  his  best  to 
remedy  the  legitimate  grievances  of  the  work- 
ing classes."  Bismarck  had  worked  against  the 
labor  edicts  of  the  Emperor  in  the  Ministry,  and 
he  had  also  tried  to  influence  diplomatists  and 
foreign  powers  against  the  labor  conference. 

That  the  final  rupture  turned  partly  upon 
the  question  of  Germany's  relations  with 
Russia  is  clear  from  the  following  extract 
from  Bismarck's  letter  of  resignation  (  March 
24,    1890): 

After  your  Majesty's  recent  decisions  on  the 
direction  of  our  foreign  policy,  as  laid  down  in 
the  confidential  letter  with  which  your  Majesty 
yesterday  accompanied  the  report  of  the  Consul 
at  Kiev,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  under- 
take to  carry  out  the  instructions  respectiBg 
foreign  affairs  contained  therein.  I  should  there- 
by endanger  all  the  important  results  for  the 
German  Empire,  which  our  foreign  policy,  in 
agreement  with  the  views  of  your  Majesty's  two 
predecessors,  has  for  decades  past  under  difficult 
circumstances  secured  in  our  relations  with  Rus- 
sia, results  that  have  attained  a  significance  be- 
yond all  expectations  great  for  the  present  and 
for  the  future,  a  circumstance  which  was  con- 
firmed by  Count  Shuvalov  after  his  return  from 
St.  Petersburg. 


LAWYERS   AND    CORPORATIONS. 


pjAS  the  legal  profession  !n  recent  years 
suffered  a  loss  of  prestige  in  its  rela- 
tions to  puBlic  life?  Such  at  least  is  a  belief 
that  has  gained  a  foothold  within  the  pro- 
fession itself,  as  is  indicated  in  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Shepard's  address  before  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Bar  Association,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  November  number  of  the  Green 
Bag  (Boston).  Mr.  Shepard,  who,  besides 
serving  as  counsel  of  several  important  cor- 
porations has  for  many  years  been  conspicu- 
ous in  New  York  politics,  is  convinced  that 
this  change  in  public  sentiment  as  regards  its 
attitude  toward  the  profession  is  injurious 
not  only  to  the  Bar  itself,  but  also  to  the 
public  welfare, —  that  politics  and  govern- 
ment suffer  because  the  part  of  lawyers  in 
them  is  less  prominent  than  formerly. 

To  better  this  condition  of  affairs  two 
remedies  are  suggested :  First,  there  is  need 
of  a  revival  of  the  principles  for  which  Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln,  Webster,  Clay,  and  other 


noted  lawyers  stood:  That  the  true  politi- 
cian or  statesman  can  hold  but  one  retainer, 
and  that  from  the  Government  or  people 
whom  he  serves;  and,  also,  that  in  dealing 
with  public  questions,  a  lawyer  must  state 
his  relations  to  corporations  if  their  interests 
are  involved. 

When,  however,  it  has  happened,  as  it  some- 
times has,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  more  often 
than  we  could  wish,  that  a  lawyer  addressing 
the  public  or  public  officers,  and  assuming  the 
disguise  of  disinterested  concern  for  the  public 
welfare,  has  really  and  truly  spoken  in  behalf 
of  undisclosed  clients  whose  retainers  were  se- 
cretly in  his  pockets,  he  has  done  sometiiing 
which  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  flawless 
integrity  belonging  to  the  true  lawyer,  bat 
something  which  ought  to  be  abhorrent  to  every 
right  thinking  man.  Whether  it  be  in  exccn- 
tive  office  or  in  Congress,  or  as  a  candidate,  or 
upon  the  stump,  a  lawyer  dealing  with  a  public 
question  in  which  a  client  who  has  retained  bim 
is  interested,  is  bound  by  sheer  elementary  oob> 
sidcrations  of  honor  to  frankly  slate  his  firofci- 
sional  relations  to  his  client 
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Further,  because  of  the  enormous  present 
and  future  importance  of  corporations  to  the 
American  people,  because  they  involve  far- 
reaching  considerations  of  monopoly,  taxa- 
tion, and  a  dangerous  share  in  the  control  of 
political  power  and  public  administration, — 
**  it  is  for  lawyers  as  it  is  for  no  other  body, 
and,  among  them,  for  those  who  earn  any 
part  of  their  living  by  serving  corporate  in- 
terests, to  be  courageously  independent  in 
dealing  with  questions  of  corporate  reform." 

ABOLISH    CAPITALIZATION    REQUIREMENTS. 

The  second  remedy,  which  is  the  real  bur- 
den of  Mr.  Shepard*s  message,  is  to  abolish 
the  legal  requirement  for  a  corporation  to 
state  the  specific  capitalization  at  the  time  of 
its  incorporation.     Indeed: 

I  would  permit  the  creation  by  a  company  of 
as  many  shares  of  its  capital  stock  as  it  sees 
fit;  but  I  would  not  have  the  law  require  for 
the  shares  any  money  denomination,  that  is  to 
say,  any  par  value.  I  would  not  have  the  law 
prescribe "  a  fixed  money  capital,  except,  of 
course,  as  the  law  may,  in  the  case  of  banks  or 
insurance,  or  railroad  or  other  companies,  re- 
quire that  a  specific  net  capital  be  on  hand  as 
the  conditioa  of  doing  business. 

Mr.  Shepard  contends  that  it  serves  no 
good  purpose  to  require  the  corporations  to 
state  the  par  value  and  number  of  shares  into 
which  the  capital  is  divided.  Demand  only 
w^hat  is  necessary  and  required  for  taxation 
purposes;  abolish  all  nominal  or  arbitrary 
money  valuation  of  shares.  On  the  face  of 
it,  a  "  share  "  should  signify  no  more  than 
what  it  actually  signifies,  which  is  an  aliquot 
part  or  share  in  the  net  assets  or  business  of 
the  corporation.  The  legal  requirements  as 
they  now  exist,  says  Mr.  Shepard,  lead  very 
commonly  to  fictitious  capitalization  and  mis- 
leading statements  by  those  who  promote 
them.  Abolish  this  legal  requirement,  and  a 
•prolific  cause  and  source  of  exaggeration  and 
misrepresentation  will  disappear. 

To  the  objection  that  a  corporation  should 
be  compelled  to  state  the  amount  of  its  cap- 
italization, he  replies  that  nominal  capitaliza- 
tion is  not  a  statement  of  actual  capital,  and 
so  the  change  suggested  is  not  inconsistent 
with  corporate  obligation  from  time  to  time 
to  state  the  actual  net  capital.  And,  since 
capitalization  and  net  assets  are  often  so  ap- 
parently unrelated,  the  corporation  should  be 
"  required  from  time  to  time  to  disclose  by 
suitably  verified  and  detailed  statements,  the 
net  amount  of  its  property."  And,  to  pros- 
pective investors,  the  corporation  should  be 


compelled  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  value 
of  its  shares;  indeed,  as  far  as  knowledge  is 
concerned,  they  should  be  **  put  into  the 
place  of  the  directors  themselves." 

By  this  reform,  attention  would  be  di- 
rected to  the  actual  value  of  the  shares. 
"  The  mere  fact  that  the  share  is  christened 
$ioo  or  that  the  certificate  bears  the  legend 
*  $ioo '  is  nothing  or  worse  than  nothing." 
Except  for  two  or  three  features,  contends 
Mr.  Shepard,  "  there  is  no  reason  for  hos- 
tility to  corporations  which  really  does  not 
exist  against  partnerships."  Such  being  the 
case,  take  the  public  into  your  confidence. 
Let  the  *'  burden  be  upon  the  investor  of  as- 
certaining actual  value;  and  the  reliability 
for  the  misrepresentation  of  actual  value  or 
facts  bearing  upon  actual  value  would  be 
precisely  the  same  with  respect  to  corporate 
property  as  with  respect  to  other  property." 
And  the  result  will  be  that  the  "  justifiable 
criticisms  and  much  of  the  ignorant  hostility 
and  suspicion  from  which  lawyers  suffer  will 
disappear." 

Those  who  are  competent  to  these  great  func- 
tions of  modem  industry  need  not  call  secrecy 
to  aid  them  in  their  competition  with  the  incom- 
petent. There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but 
they  are  few.  The  competent  man  need  not 
fear, —  the  true  interests  of  civilization  require, — 
truth  and  the  greatest  possible  publicity  in 
every  business,  and  especially  in  every  business 
conducted  under  franchises  given  by  public 
authority. 

Mr.  Shepard's  address  shows  rare  insight, 
and  is  a  veritable  mine  of  suggestions  alon^: 
the  line  of  corporate  management;  yet, 
granting  the  validity  of  it  all,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  not  all  the  just  and  un- 
just criticism  of  large  industrial  corporations 
is  due  to  or  even  related  to  their  par  value 
capitalization.  Their  illegal  acceptance  of 
rebates,  their  oppressive  and  arbitrary  raising 
of  the  price  of  their  products,  and  their  un- 
lawful methods  to  suppress  competitors, — 
these  and  other  equally  serious  charges  will 
be  laid  at  the  doors  of  their  promotors  and 
representatives,  and  to  be  guilty  of  them  will 
be  just  as  blighting  on  their  character  and 
prestige  as  any  other  act  of  which  they  may 
have  been  guilty.  It  would  be  interesting  in 
this  connection  to  know  just  how  much  of 
the  criticism  and  hostility  from  which  the 
profession  suffers  is  due  to  their  corporate 
connections.  Certainly  the  criminal  lawyers 
and  judges  of  to-day  do  not  escape  criticism. 
And  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  our 
practising  lauyers  have  corporation  retainers 
IS  evident  to  all. 
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THE    GERMAN    SCHOOLS    FOR    BACKWARD    CHILDREN. 


^ERMANY  seems  to  have  solved  the 
school  problem  in  all  its  phases,  and  to 
have  found  a  way  to  educate  her  masses 
without  any  interference  from  dogma. 
One  branch  of  the  public  school  system 
has  been  organized  for  the  special  facili- 
tation of  the  mental  progress  of  children 
who  are  backward,  either  in  physical  devel- 
opment affecting  the  senses  or  in  mental  per- 
ception. An  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Indipendance  Beige  (Brussels)  describes  the 
need  of  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
such  classes  as  those,  formed  some  years  ago 
in  Germany,  for  the  special  instruction  of 
children  who  are  backward  in  their  studies. 
In  all  countries,  says  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle, backward  children  suffer  untold  mental 
torture  when  left  to  the  mercies  of  the  public 
school.  With  the  best  will  in  the  world  a 
school-teacher  cannot  do  away  with  the  in- 
cipient deafness,  or  the  naturally  slow  mental 
processes  of  his  pupils.  His  class  comprises 
many,  and  he  cannot  hold  back  the  many  for 
the  benefit  of  one  or  two  **  backward  "  indi- 
viduals. He  cannot  hold  up  the  class  while 
he  drills  the  one,  two,  three,  or  four,  who 
cannot  hear  well  enough,  or  who  cannot  form 
a  mental  picture  quickly  enough,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  class. 

There  are  few  people  who  visit  the  homes 
of  children  who  have  not  noticed  the  plodding 
dullard,  the  dunce  of  the  family,  who  stands 
still  while  his  mentally  or  physically  more  fa- 
vored brothers,  sisters,  or  playmates  run  on 
ahead  of  him,  rising  in  the  school  by  promotion 
after  promotion,  while  he  stands  still,  a  humil- 
iated outcast  from  the  best  things  that  the  child's 
life  can  give.  Many  a  useless  man  or  woman, 
passing  snail-like  through  life  with  broken  spirit 
and  with  face  close  to  the  dust,  could  tell  the 
talc  of  a  school  life  darkened  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  inferiority  that  was  no  fault  of  his 
own, — an  inferiority  that  might  have  been  v*ry 
easy  to  counteract.  It  is  probable  that  the  say- 
ing "God  loves  a  fool"  sprang  from  the  deep 
root  of  a  spiritual  conception  of  eternal  pity. 

The  Germans,  continues  this  writer,  must 
have  had  special  inspirational  enlightenment 
when  they  founded  their  "backward  schools." 
These  schools  are  called  "  Nebcnklasscn." 
They  were  established  on  the  principle  that 
when  for  any  reason,  no  matter  what,  a 
child  cannot  seize  the  meaning  of  instruction, 
that  instruction  ought  to  be  explained  to  him 
until  he  caii  understand  it,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  the  mind  is  not  forced. 

It  is  understood  in  Germany  that  there  are 
children  who  need  to  have  things  explained  to 


them  again  and  again.  So  it  is  with  the  child 
who  is  **  hard  of  hearing."  Try  as  he  may.  he 
cannot  hear  all  that  is  said.  If  he  is  treated 
harshly  his  timidity  is  piteous.  Gradually  he 
withdraws  into  himself  and  grows  up  notorious- 
ly inferior  to  his  own  companions.  It  may  be 
that  he  lacks  neither  application  nor  intelli- 
gence; his  only  trouble  is  that  he  cannot  hear. 
He  cannot  hear,  he  has  not  heard.  Therefore, 
as  he  is  not,  and  has  not  been,  able  to  assimi- 
late the  explanatory  elements,  he  cannot  follow 
the  master's  instruction  when  his  class  follows 
it.  So  he  is  considered  either  stupid  or  lazy.  If 
a  teacher  is  clear  sighted  and  conscious  of  the 
meaning  of  his  calling,  he  makes  attempts  to 
drill  the  mind  of  his  backward  pupil.  He  docs 
his  best  to  force  the  dullard  or  the  so  called 
laggard  to  the  level  of  his  class,  but  the  result 
is  bad, — bad  for  the  teacher  and  bad  for  the 
child.  Even  the  most  conscientious  teacher 
must  weary  over  such  a  task,  and  the  childish 
mind,  but  half  awake,  or  the  dull  ear  that  can- 
not hear  all  that  is  said,  helpless,  conscious  of 
the  injustice  of  its  lot,  rests  on  its  own  wrongs. 

Germany  has  found  that  the  only  means  of 
correcting  imperfections  is  to  recognize  them. 
There  must  be  a  severe  classification,  and  a 
rigidly  exacting  separation  of  inequalities,  be- 
fore a  school  class  is  organized  upon  this 
plan. 

ATTKNTION    TO    INFIVIDUAL    NEEDS. 

Eight  years  ago  a  few  thoughtful  people 
of  Berlin  began  the  reform  of  the  school  sys- 
tem by  opening  separate  classes  ("  Ncben- 
klassen").  At  the  present  time  there  are 
ten  such  classes.  They  are  divided  in  three 
degrees  of  instruction,  and  the  pupil  remains 
in  each  degree  two  years.  As  the  aim  of  the 
reformers  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  teach- 
er to  devote  plenty  of  time  to  individual 
needs,  the  primary  class  is  limited  to  sixteen 
pupils,  the  second  class  to  eighteen,  and  the 
highest  class  to  twenty.  The  six  years'  pro- 
gram is  the  same  as  that  of  ordinary 
schools,  but  it  is  not  followed  mechanically. 
The  branches  taught  are :  The  German  lan- 
guage, religion,  writing,  arithmetic,  short 
mental  exercises,  drawing,  gjonnastics,  and  a 
little  manual  work.  There  is  also  a  class  in 
pronunciation  for  the  children  who  require 
that  kind  of  drill.  In  accordance  with  mod- 
ern ideas,  the  schools  are  mixed  as  far  as  the 
mental  teaching  goes,  but  the  boys  and  girk 
are  separated  in  the  classes  in  manual  instruc- 
tion, because  the  manual  work  of  men  and 
women  is  so  different.  No  teacher  is  per- 
mitted to  employ  a  rule  stupidly,  as  rules  arc 
often  enforced  in  ordinary  schools.  There  is 
no  fixed  rule  for  the  school  drilL  When  a 
child  seems  to  be  tired  or  to  be  losing  inter- 
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est  in  his  work  (either  because  the  effort  to  to  sing  is  given,  or  the  signal  for  the  gym- 
hear  has  tired  him  or  because  his  undecided  nastic  exercises,  or  the  class  goes  out  to  walk 
mind  cannot  follow  the  teaching) ,  the  signal    in  the  fields. 


FIVE  YEARS  OF  STRIKES  AND    LOCKOUTS  IN  HOLLAND, 
GERMANY,  AND  FRANCE. 


'X'HE  Dutch  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics 
has  recently  published  the  result  of  its 
survey  of  the  labor  conflicts  of  the  period  be- 
tween 1 901  and  1905,  inclusive.  Analyzing 
these  figures,  in  an  article  in  the  Economist 
(The  Hague),  the  editor  of  that  Dutch  re- 
view presents  comparative  data'  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  labor  situation,  during  the  s^me 
period,  in  Germany  and  France,  which  are 
valuable  and  interesting. 

■  From  the  figures  of  the  Dutch  Bureau 
(collected  under  the  supervision  of  govern-i 
mcnt  officials)  it  appears  that,  while  the 
number  of  strikes  occurring  in  Holland  dur- 
ing 1905  was  greater  than  that  in  1904,  the 
movement  in  itself  was  of  less  compass  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  year,  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  strikes  being  fully 
50.000  less  in  1905  tljan  in  1904. 

These  strikes  during  the  five  years  here 
given  involved  some  twenty  different  indus- 
tries, the  larger  numbers  occurring  in  the 
building  trades,  the  mineral  and  fuel  indus- 
tries, the  food  and  luxuries  industries,  and 
farming,  in  the  order  here  given.  Of  the 
23.8  strikes  per  year,  taking  place  in  the  food 
and  luxuries  industries,  the  tobacco  business 
alone  furnished  16.5.  In  the  matter  of  dura- 
tion, the  statistics  show  that  10.25  per  cent, 
of  the  strikes  during  the  period  named  lasted 
only  one  day;  22.95  P^r  cent,  terminated  in 
from  one  to  three  days;  20.70  per  cent,  oc- 
cupied from  three  to  seven  days;  20.49  per 
cent,  lastied  from  one  to  four  weeks,  and 
16.80  per  cent,  longer  than  a  month,  while 
the  duration  of  8.80  per  cent,  is  unknown. 

The  report  also  shows  that  the  cause  of 
one-third  of  all  the  strikes  during  each  year 
was  a  demand  for  increased  wages;  and  the 
proportion  of  those  in  which  increase  was 
demanded  and  those  in  which  decrease  of 
wages  was  resisted,  was  as  3  :  i  ih  1902  and 
1904;  as  12  :  I  in  1903,  and  as  8  :  i  in  1905. 
In  the  period  given  54.72  per  cent,  of  all 
the  strikes  ended  in  favor  of  the  strikers, 
while  they  were  completely  defeated  in  35.82 
per  cent,  of  the  strikes.  In  1905  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  Chamber  of  Labor  was  six  times 


refused  by  one  or  both  sides;  the  Chamber 
became  involved  twelve  times  in  some  labor 
dispute,  of  which  on  six  occasions  its  interven- 
tion brought  about  the  settlement  of  a  strike. 

The  number  of  lockouts  in  1901  was  seven; 
in  1902,  fourteen ;  in  1903,  fourteen ;  in  1904,  sev- 
enteen, and  in  1905,  six.  Of  these  only  an 
average  of  1.40  occurred  in  the  building  trades, 
while  the  industries  of  food  and  luxuries  fur- 
nished 5.8.  In  1905  one  lockout  was  caused  by 
the  wage-question,  three  by  the  question  of  the 
right  of  union,  two  for  other  causes,  not  given, 
while  the  cause  of  one  was  unknown.  Of  all 
the  lockouts  in  the  past  quinquennium,  25  per 
cent,  were  caused  by  the  wage-question,  10.71 
per  cent,  by  the  question  of  the  rght  of  union; 
9.52  per  cent,  involved  the  regulation  of  labor, 
while  8.33  per  cent,  were  begun  to  put  an  end 
to  a  strike.  In  1905  three  of  the  six  lockouts 
ended  in  the  giving  in  of  the  employers,  two 
terminated  in  their  favor,  and  one  was  settled 
by  arbitration.  For  the  entire  period  24.14  per 
cent  ended  against  and  43.10  per  cent,  in  favor 
of  the  employers;  27.59  per  cent,  partly  in  their 
favor,  while  of  5.16  per  cent,  the  result  was  not 
ascertained.  In  1903  and  1905  not  a  single 
Chamber  of  Labor  was  involved  in  a  lockout ;  in 
1904  this  occurred  four  fmes,  in  three  cases  with 
success;  in  1902  the  Chambers  were  called  in 
nine  times,  in  three  cases  again  successfully, 
while  in  1901  such  intervention  occurred  only 
once,  and  this  with  success. 

IN  GERMANY  AND  FRANCE. 

The  facts  for  Germany,  as  given  by  the 
National  Labor  Journal,  show  that  the  strike 
movement  there,  w^hich  in  1 904  had  already 
extended  farther  than  ever,  had  still  further 
increased  in  1905.  The  figures  in  this  latter 
year,  both  as  to  the  number  of  strikes  and  of 
lockouts,  exceed  those  of  any  previous  year 
of  which  official  statistics  were  given. 

Taking  from  the  tables  given  in  the  Econ- 
omist only  the  figures  for  1901  and  1905,  we 
find  the  following: 

The  mining  industry,  during  those  years,  was 
affected  more  seriously  than  any  other,  the  cause 
of  which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  great  strike  at 
the  numerous  establishments  along  the  river 
Ruhr.  Of  the  entire  number  of  strikes  those 
of  the  miners  furnished  no  less  than  56.7  per 
cent.  Next  to  these,  the  bu-lding  trades  suffered 
the  most,  14.6  per  cent,  of  the  strikes  belonging 
to  this  industry,  while  the  metal-workers  fur- 
nished only  3  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Of  the 
2,403  strikes  ending  in  1905,  those  fully  success- 
ful numbered  528,  those  partially  so  917,  while 
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904  entirely  failed,  the  remaining  54  not  being 
accounted  for.  For  the  entire  period  of  the  five 
years,  1901-1905,  the  percentages  of  success  are 
as  follows :  Complete  success,  22  per  cent. ;  par- 
tial, 33.8  per  cent.;  unsuccessful,  44.2  per  cent. 

The  fact  that  the  number  of  lockouts  since 
1904  more  than  doubled,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  workers  locked  out  was  nearly  five 
times  as  great,  is  ascribed  to  the  growth  of 
the  employers*  organizations  during  more 
recent  years. 

The  lockouts  were  most  numerous  in  manu- 
factories of  machinery  and  implements,  the 
number  of  those  thrown  out  of  work  in  these 
reaching  45.7  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Next  to 
these  followed  the  textile  industries,  in  which 
the  number  locked  out  reached  20.4  per  cent,  the 
building  trades  with  15.9  per  cent,  the  metal- 
workers with  only  6.2  per  cent.,  while  the  wood- 
workers and  tailors  locked  out  reached  only  4.6 
per  cent,  and  3.8  per  cent,  respectively.  Of  the 
254  lockouts  6$  were  successful,  147  partially 
so,  and  42  failed  of  their  object.  The  average 
percentage  for  1901-1905  given  is:  successful 
•lockouts,  36.4  per  cent.;  partially  successful,  40 
per  cent. ;  wholly  unsuccessful,  23.6  per  cent- 

The  strike  movement  in  France  in  1905* 
contrasted  with  that  of  Germany,  was  much 
less  extensive  than  in  1904. 

The  number  of  strikes  in  France  during  the 
year  1905  was  only  830,  as  against  1026  in  1904, 
and  the  number  of  days  lost  in  the  former  year 


2,746.684.  as  against  3.934.884  in  the  latter  year. 
The  Office  du  Travail  (Labor  Bureau)  gave  the 
number  of  strikers  in  1905  at  144,127  men,  22.606 
women,  and  6.9^3  juvenile  employees,  engaged 
in  5,302  enterprises.  In  these  strikes  the  tex- 
tile industries  were  most  strongly  affected,  and 
after  these  the  building  trades,  the  former  fur- 
nishing 130  strik«  involving  25446  strikers,  the 
latter  121  strikes  and  26,540  strikers. 

The  questions  in  dispute  which  formed 
the  causes  of  strikes  in  France  seem  to  have 
been  more  varied  than  in  the  other  countries 
named,  as  shown  by  the  further  quotation: 

Strikes  for  increased  pay  numbered  56.74  per 
cent,  of  the  whole ;  against  decrease  of  pay,  4.^ 
per  cent. ;  for  shorter  hours  with  continuance  or 
increase  of  wages,  16.02  per  cent ;  for  the  in- 
troduction of  ^iece-work,  8.07  per  cent;  for 
abolition  of  the  same,  19.35  P^r  cent ;  for  the 
abolition  or  decrease  of  fines,  3.13  per  cent  In 
1 7. 1 1  per  cent,  of  the  strikes  the  reinstatement  of 
workmen,  foremen  or  chefs  was  demanded,  and 
in  15.54  per  cent  the  discharge  of  certain  work- 
men was  asked.  The  question  of  the  limitations 
of  the  number  of  apprentices  involved  6.17  per 
cent,  of  the  strikers,  while  3.16  per  cent  of  the 
entire  number  struck  because  of  the  withholding 
of  insurance  piremiums.  Of  the  830  disputes, 
486  lasted  at  most  one  week,  of  which  79  were 
settled  within  one  or  two  days,  and  145  in  one 
day  or  less,  while  the  duration  of  8  strikes  was 
more  than  100  days.  The  outcome  of  all  the 
strikes  in  France  during  1905-1906  is  thus  given: 
Successful,  22.91  per  centa ;  partially  so,  39.8  per 
cent ;  failed,  37.28  per  cent 


WHY  ITALY  SHOULD    REMAIN  IN  THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE: 

A  GERMAN  PLEA. 


npHE  eminent  German  philosopher  and 
publicist,  Emil  Paulsen,  writing  in  the 
Deutsche  Rundschau,  sets  forth  very  clearly 
and  significantly  the  causes  of  Italy's  vacillat- 
ing attitude  as  regards  the  Triple  Alliance, 
His  object  in  writing  is  twofold:  To  show 
the  great  difficulties  under  which  Italy  labors 
and  thus  induce  the  German  public  to  take 
a  jdster  view  of  her  position,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  have  the  Italians  realize  the 
necessity  for  the  young  monarchy's  adherence 
to  the  Dreibund,  as  the  Germans  and  Aus- 
trians  call  the  Triple  Alliance. 

Since  the  Morocco  Conference,  last  year, 
many  bitter  retorts  have  passed  between  the 
German  and  Italian  press.  If  the  tension 
which  threatened  the  Dreibund  has,  as  far,  aft 
least,  as  the  official  politics  of  the  two  coun- 
tries is  concerned,  relaxed,  the  feeling  of  their 
press  and  people  is  that  in  reality  the  old 
relation    has    changed, —  that   a   system    of 


friendships  in  conjunction  with  one  of  al- 
liances has  been  introduced  in  Italy,  which 
may  in  certain  contingencies  prove  more  ef- 
fective than  the  old  one. 

If  Europe's  political  system  were  essential- 
ly determined  by  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  the  latter,  declares  the  writer  of  the 
article  quoted,  would  undoubtedly  take  its 
stand  with  Germany.  Italy  is  essentially  a 
Mediterranean  Power,  and  France  is  her 
most  dangerous,  and,  hitherto,  her  most  suc- 
cessful rival  on  the  Mediterranean  as  well 
as  in  North  Africa,  while  her  interests  do  not 
practically  clash  at  any  point  with  those  of 
Germany.  'But  the  latter's  alliance  \inth 
Austria  renders  conditions  somewhat  more 
difficult 

That  Austria  was  once  Italy's  oppressor  and 
the  arch-enemy  of  Italian  unity,  lives  in  the 
people's  memory.  Trent  and  Tricst  have  an 
Italian  population  which  craves  union  with  Italy, 
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and  the  opposing  interests  of  the  two  Powers 
extend  throughout  the  Adriatic  and  its  shores. 
Still  Italy  could  join  Germany- Austria ;  France 
has  been  her  more  real  and  aggressive  opponent 
The  taking  of  Tunis  and  the  Republic's  attitude 
aiming  to  debar  Italy  from  her  nearest  natural 
field  of  expansion  in  North  Africa  fixed  Italian 
opposition  to  France. 

This  condition  of  things  has  been  greatly 
changed  by  the  new  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  Herr  Paulsen  believes.  As 
long  as  the  two  Western  Powers  confronted 
each  other  as  rival  foes  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Italy  could  lean  upon  England,  with 
her  more  powerful  navy,  as  against  FVance. 
But  should  England  and  France,  in  case  of 
war,  combine  against  Germany-Austria,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  Italy  to  bear 
its  share  of  the  burdens  in  the  Dreibund, 

Italy  is  a  coast  land  which  is  defenseless 
against  a  superior  naval  Power.  Her  open 
towns  are  exposed  to  every  attack;  her  railways 
are  shore-railways  which  may  be  destroyed  at 
one  blow.  Alliance  with  the  Continental  mon- 
archies, could  not  avert  its  fate.  Politically,  too, 
historical  memories,  race  instincts,  democratic 
sentiments,  all  make  it  more  natural  for  Italy 
in  case  of  a  great  European  conflict,  to  join  the 
Anglo-French  than  the  Austro-Gcrman  alliance. 
Such  considerations  would  yield  in  acute  politi- 
cal crises,  but  in  the  long  run  they  exert  a  strong 
influence.  The  question,  too,*  arises  whether  in 
the  event  of  a  great  European  conflagration, 
Italy  has  not  more  to  hope  from  the  Western 
Powers  than  from  Germany-Austria.  What 
prize  of  victory  could  the  Dreibund  promise? 
Secure  possession  in  North  Africa?  Hardly,  as 
long  as  England  is  opposed  to  it.  Nice  and 
Savoy?  But  they  themselves  show  little  inclin- 
ation to  return.  The  other  side,  on  the  contrary, 
holds  out  a  glittering  prize  which  makes  every 
Italian's  heart  beat  hip^her — Trent  and  Triest; 
and  in  case  of  the  disruption  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire,  the  prospect  of  a  still  greater 
prize :  Ital^,  the  heir  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
in  its  position  on  the  Adriatic  and  the  Baltic 
Peninsula. 

Thus  Italy  has  become  vacillating  not 
so  much  through  faithlessness  as  through  the 
force  of  circumstances.  Alliances,  as  Bis- 
marck said,  are  not  made  for  eternity.  They 
do  not  outlive  the  situation  which  gave  them 
birth. 

Italy  has  thus  far  not  stepped  decidedly  into 
the  other  camp;  officially,  on  the  contrary,  she 
stands  firmly  by  the  Dreibund.  And  there  are, 
of  course,  Serious  considerations  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  change;  above  all,  to  join  the 
Anglo- French  entente  would  at  once  create  a 
tcns'on  with  Austria-Hungary.  The  Italia  irre- 
denta would  be  encouraged  to  take  every  means 
to  cut  loose  from  Austria,  and  the  instincts  of 
the  youth  and  the  masses,  restrained  with  diffi- 
culty now,  would  perforce  have  to  be  followed 
by  the  government  But  a  war  with  Austria  for 
Trent  and  Tricstr-the  experiences  of  1848  and 
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GARIAN   MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN   AFFAIRS. 
(Wbo  is  regarded  as  the  man  to  win  back  Italy  for 
the  Triple  Alliance.) 

t866, — ^Iiold  out  little  encouragement  for  Italy. 
Then  Lombardy  and  Venetia  were  at  stake,  His- 
pensable  members  of  the  monarchy;  a  war  for 
the  Tyrol,  for  communication  with  the  sea, 
would  make  it  necessary  for  Austria-Himgai^  to 
risk  her  last  man,  her  last  penny.  And,  besides, 
Italy  in  joining  England  and  France  would  ex- 
perience the  usual,  fate  of  the  weaker  ally, — in 
defeat  to  bear  the  costs,  in  the  opposite  event,  to 
receive  but  a  sparing  award  of  victory. 

Thus,  Italy's  hesitating  policy  is  readily 
comprehensible.  No  sure  or  easy  advantages 
beckon  her  from  either  side ;  "  rather  danger, 
and,  it  may  be,  sharp  conflicts  to  which  she 
does  not  feel  equal."  Therefore  does  she 
"  seek  peace  with  a  burning  zeal, —  peace 
which  will  save  her  from  taking  a  decisive 
stand  on  either  side." 

If,  then,  peace  is  the  primary  consideration, 
—  and  how,  indeed,  could  Italy,  with  her 
present  equipment,  engage  in  a  great  war?  — 
the  government  must  strive  to  join  the  Pow- 
ers whose  desire  for  peace  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  existing  conditions  in  Europe  is 
strongest.  And,  the  writer  thinks,  the  as- 
sertion rests  upon  good  grounds  that  this  is 
the  case  with  Austria-Germany.  Austria's 
love  of  peace,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  doubted. 
She  is  the  Power,  above  all  others,  that  is 
dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of  existing 
political  conditions.  "The  alliances  of 
France,  as  long  as  she  still  rivets  her  gaze 
upon  the  cleft  in  the  Vosges,  have  necessarily 
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an  aggressive  point."  An  alliance  of  which 
Austria  is  a  member,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
necessarily  defensive.  Therefore;  the  writer 
concludes,  the  Dreibund,  with  its  undoubted 
aim  of  maintaining  peace  and  the  present 
state  of  things  is,  after  all,  Italy's  proper 
place  in  Europe's  political  scheme. 


Her  going  over  to  the  opposite  camp  must 
be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  venture,  k  would 
mean  for  France  an  encouragement  to  stretch 
out  her  hands  for  Alsace-Lorraine;  for  Italy, 
the  resolve  to  arm  for  war  for  the  Adriatic 
against  Austria-Hungary.  On  the  contrary, 
Italy  can,  if  she  adheres  wisely  and  firmly  to  the 
Dreibund,  exert  a  strong  influence  upon  keeping 
back  a  European  war. 


THE    WOMAN    SUFFRAGE    CAMPAIGN    IN    ENGLAND 

AND    FRANCE. 


npHE  recent  expulsion  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  at  Westminster,  of  thirty 
"  SuflFragettes,"  or  lady  advocates  of  a  more 
satisfying  woman  suffrage  than  is  now  legal, 
has  brought  forth  a  series  of  vigorous  protests 
from  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  of  all 
classes.  Their  indignation  is  voiced  emphat- 
ically in  Brifish  magazines  and  newspapers. 
That  these  energetic  feminine  champions  of 
greater  feminine  political  liberty,  should 
have  invaded  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Eng- 
lish houses  of  Parliament, —  and  tried  thus 
to  force  the  issue, —  their  issue, —  on  the  at- 
tention of  the'  lawmakers,  has  shocked 
everybody, —  excepting,  of  course,  the  com- 
rades of  the  shining  group.  That  the  law- 
makers, through  their  local  arms  of  the  law, 
should  have  permitted  the  arrest  of  eleven 
members  of  the  group,  was  also  shocking. 
But  that  these  eleven  ladies, —  each  one  of 
excellent  repute, —  should  be  forced  to  un- 
dergo imprisonment  simply  because  they  re- 
fused to  pay  a  fine  was  simply  terrifying, 
and  a  serious  menace  to  the  liberty  of  the 
subject, —  always,  since  Magna  Charta,  a 
live  stirring  theme  among  British  people. 

Editorials  and  articles  on  this  subject  of 
the  expulsion  and  imprisonment  of  lady  agi- 
tators,—  guilty,  only,  according  to 'the  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail,  of  "  effervescent  enthusi- 
asm,"— deal  with  several  phases  of  the  sit- 
uation. Naturally,  the  indignation  of  the 
people  because  of  the  incarceration  of  women 
for  a  political  offense  is,  first  of  all,  vigorous- 
ly varied.  More  important,  however,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  outer  world,  is  the  en- 
couraging attitude  of  not  a  few  editors, 
writers  and  public  men  toward  the  woman- 
suffrage  proposition  as  a  needed  reform.  The 
belief  is  evidently  widespread  that  victory  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  demands  now  made  is 
not  nearly  so  far  away  as  antagonists  of  the 
idea  prefer  to  imagine  and  believe. 

The  LiAomr  Leader,  an  English  newspa- 


per, now  exceptionally  prominent  and  influ- 
ential because  of  labor  voting  strength  in 
the  present  parliament,  said,  in  a  recent  is- 
sue, commenting  on  the  Westminster  epi- 
sode: 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  new  woman's  agita- 
tion has  deeply  impressed  the  mind  and  imagi- 
nation of  the  country.  The  changed  feeling 
toward  this  movement  is  clearly  rieflected  in  the 
press.  Liberal  and  Conservative  editors  alike 
admit  that  the  enfranchisement  of  women  is 
rapidly  coming  within  the  sphere  of  practical 
politics,  and  the  decision  of  the  Labor  party  in 
Parliament,  to  make  this  one  of  their  leading 
questions  for  next  session  is  a  good  omen  for 
the  woman's  cause. 

Philip  Snowden,  a  well-known,  influen- 
tial member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  re- 
marked, on  a  recent  occasion,  in  addressing 
a  delegation  of  Suffragettes: 

I  feel  confident  that  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  present  government  the  suffrage  will  be  ex- 
tended to  women,  but  how  soon  depends  entire- 
ly on  the  persistency  of  your  exertion. 

Another  member  of  the  House,  Walter 
Maclaren,  in  speaking  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Commons  toward  this  suffrage  reform 
movement,  observed: 

At  least  four  hundred  members  of  Parlia- 
ment are  pledged  in  favor  of  woman  suflfrage. 
That  does  not  mean  that  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty are  against  it  In  fact.  I  do  not  believe  vou 
would  get  fifty  members  to  go  to  the  looby 
against  the  motion  for  woman  suffrage. 

DEMANDS  OF  THE  "  SUFFRAGETTES." 

In  the  British  magazines,  the  expulsion 
incident  has  reviewed  the  timeliness  of  such 
topics  as  deal  broadly  with  the  general  sub- 
ject of  feminine  fitness  for  participation  in 
parliamentary  franchise  privileges.  Under 
the  pseudonym  of  "  Ignota,'*  a  lady  writing 
in  the  Westminster  Review  for  November, 
presents  in  vigorous  and  telling  languagti 
"  The  Case  for  the  Immediate  Enfrandiiae- 
ment  of  the  Women  of  the  United  King- 
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THE       SUFFRAGETTE      DIVERSION  IN  THE  LOBBY  OF  THE  BRITISH  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
(The   arrest   of  woman   aaffraglaU  for   dlaturbing  ParilameDtary  proceedings,  as  seen  by  the  artist  of 

the  London  Oraphic.) 


dom."  After  pointing  out  that  **  some  of 
US "  have  been  "  working  hard  for  forty 
years  "  to  secure  for  women  "  the  restitu- 
tion of  their  ancient  political  rights,"  the 
writer  says  that  she  **  shares  to  the  full  the 
indignation  of  those  brave  younger  spirits 
who  are  resolved  that  this  great  act  of  hu- 
man, national  and  social  justice  (enfranchise- 
ment of  women)  shall  no  longer  be  delayed 
in  the  interests  of  political  parties,  or  to  suit 
the  personal  convenience  of  party  leaders." 
Then,  continuing: 

We  demand  our  immediate  enfranchisement 
on  the  same  terms  as  men: 

(i)  Because  we  have,  by  long  and  painful 
experiencep  proved  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
securing  any  further  redress  of  the  many  legal 
wron^rs  from  which  we  still  suffer,  and  because 
we  fully  realize  the  great  danger  of  further 
careless,  mischievous,  and  unjust  legislation, 
gravely  imperilling  the  well-being  of  women. 

(2)  Because  the  equal  citizenship  of  women  is 
essential  to  the  growth  and  development  in  men 
of  the  sense  of  social  and  political  justice. 

(3)  Because  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
women  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  hasten 


the  enfranchisement  of  the  women  of  all  civil- 
ized nations,  and  will  thus  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  higher  social  and  political  morality 
all  the  world  over. 

After  mentioning  the  victories  of  Scottish 
women  in  their  fight  for  municipal  rights, 
and  the  encouragement  thus  afforded  to  the 
women  of  England  and  Wales,  when,  in 
1869,  they  fought  for  and  won  the  resti- 
tution of  the  municipal  vote,  Ignota,  re- 
viewing the  outcome  of  various  legislative 
enactments  intended  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  women  under  the  law,  remarks,  caus- 
tically : 

The  net  result  of  all  this  tinkering  legislation 
is  that,  for  all  local  administrative  purposes, 
women  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  whether  mar- 
ried or  unmarried,  vote  on  precisely  the  same 
terms  as  men,  but  throughout  England  and 
Wales  women  do  not  possess  the  owner,  lodger, 
or  service  franchises,  whilst  married  women 
may  not  vote  for  borough  or  county  councils, 
unless  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  within 
the  county  of  London,  where  they  are  em- 
powered to  vote  for  the  county  council  and  the 
borough  councils. 

With  regard  to  the  eligibility  of  women  to 
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public  ofRces  and  to  membership  of  local  ad- 
ministrative bodies,  it  would  appear  to  the  plain- 
est common-sense  that  in  a  country  which  since 
the  Norman  Conquest  has  been  ruled  by  five 
Queens  Regnant,  the  exclusion  of  a  woman  from 
public  office  on  the  sole  ground  of  her  sex,  no 
matter  how  great  her  fitness  for  its  duties,  is  an 
absurd  barbarism. 

Referring  to  an  appeal  to  the  courts  by 
Mr.  Bere^ford  Hope,  who,  in  1888,  was  de- 
feated at  the  polls  by  Lady  Sandhurst  for 
membership  of  the  London  County  Council, 
the  writer  points  out: 

On  this  occasion  the  late  Lord  Esher,  then 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  gave  utterance  to  the  as- 
tounding dictum,  **  I  take  it  that  neither  by  the 
common  law  nor  by  the  Constitution  of  this 
country,  from  the  beginning  of  the  common 
law  until  now,  can  a  woman  be  entitled  to  ex- 
ercise any  public  function."  Yet  at  the  very 
time  l-ord  Esher  spoke,  women  were  acting  as 
overseers,  waywardens,  churchwardens,  poor  law 
guardians,  and  members  of  school  boards,  which 
can  scarcely  be  considered  private  functions,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  he  himself  exercised 
his  judicial  office  by  virtue  of  the  authority  of 
a  female  sovereign! 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Westminster  iJf- 
view,  Frederick  Thoresbjr,  on  "  Woman  and 
Woman  Suffrage,"  starts  out  by  remarking 
that  according  to  the  old  adage:  "If  man 
be  scratched  the  savage  will  appear,"  but  he 
adds,  "  as  compensation,  we  can  all  agree 
that  if  you  get  through  woman's  superficiali- 
ties you  will  find  the  Saint."  That  is,  man 
and  woman 

stand  for  the  two  elementary  forces  at  work  in 
the  development  'and  evolution  of  our  national 
life,  and  mankind  generally.  These  forces  are 
known  by  many  names^  such  as  for  instance, 
might  and  right,  the  real  and  the  ideal,  the  sel- 
fish and  the  unselfish.  Man  alone  may  be  ex- 
pected to  secure  from  a  merely  physical  and 
mdividualistic  standpoint  the  survival  of  the 
Hi,  but  if  woman  is  taken  into  partnership  in 
the  management  of  our  everyday  world,  all  that 
she  stands  for,  namely,  purity,  sweetrtess,  and 
gentleness,  will  ensure,  in  our  upward  struggle, 
3ie  survival  of  the  best. 

Mr.  Thoresby  believes  that,  for  the  rea- 
son just  given,  all  who  admit  woman's  puri- 
fying, sympathetic  and  considerate  mission, 
and  who  have  the  best  and  permanent  inter- 
ests of  the  British  nation  at  heart  should 
strenuously  support  Female  Suffrage  now 
that  it  has  become  a  practical  question. 

At  any  rate,  as  the  matter  has  ceased  to  be 
merely  academical,  mere  man  will  have  to  make 
up  his  mind  as  to  whether  he  will  support  or 
oppose  it,  always  provided  there  really  is  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  community  convinced 
that  the  reading  by  a  woman  of  a  pamphlet  on 
Education,  Sanitation,  or  the  Housing  Question, 
or  her  occasional  attendance  at  a  political  meet- 


ing, or  her  right  to  still  more  occasionally  cast 
a  vote,  will  either  wreck  the  home-life  of  the 
nation,  prevent  woman  from  giving  birth  to 
healthy  children,  or  cause  her  to  cease  to  be  the 
helpmate  and  the  inspiration  of  man.  If  there 
is  such  a  large  number  of  men  holding  such 
views,  is  it  too  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  very  opposite  is  more  likely, 
and  indeed,  has  been  the  natural  result  of  giving 
woman  a  vote? 

In  London  women  vote  in  all  elections 
except  for  representatives.  Indirectly  they 
vote  for  members  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  Russia,  women,  as  householders,  vote  for 
all  elective  offices  and  on  local  matters.  In 
Germany,  Austria  and  Italy,  women  have 
proxy  votes  on  local  and  even  general  mat- 
ters. 

The  results  of  agitation  in  England,  thus 
far,  for  greater  legal  privileges  for  women, 
have  been  modifications  of  the  property  laws, 
1882  and  1893.  Employment  of  women, 
too,  in  useful  occupations,  is  much  more 
general,  and,  usually,  is  found  to  be  satisfac- 
tory. Results  in  the  United  States  have  been 
numerous  and  important.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  19th  century,  for  example,  there  were 
only  seven  occupations  open  to  women.  To- 
day, there  are  more  than  three  hundred  hon- 
est ways  in  which  women  can  and  do  earn 
a  living.  State  laws,  in  many  States,  have 
been  liberally  modified  in  order  to  give  mar- 
ried women  greater  control  of  their  owti 
property  and  other  privileges.  Petitions, 
persistently  presented  in  person  by  leading 
women  in  States  and  Territories,  have  won 
for  the  women  of  such  States  and  Territories 
the  privileges  they  now  enjoy.  The  thinking 
men  of  England, —  or  at  least  a  substantial 
percentage  of  them,  judging  from  the  maga- 
zine and  press  opinions,  do  not  seriously 
blame  the  women  who,  the  other  day,  in- 
vaded the  rights  of  Parliament.  Their  view 
is,  in  a  general  way,  that  as  the  crisis  had  to 
come, —  and  that  is  admitted, —  it  was  just 
as  well  to  emphasize  conditions  and  reveal 
the  exact  truth. 

How  They  Solve  the  Problem  In  Pranoe 

In  France,  women  teachers  vote  for 
Boards  of  Education.  Since  1898,  womai  m 
commerce  vote  for  judges  of  tribunals  of 
commerce. 

"  Feminisme  in  France  "  is  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  survey  by  Mr.  Charles  Daw- 
barn,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,     He  says: 

The  woman's  movement  is  characteristic  of 
the  times.  Its  influence  is  felt  all  over  Europe^ 
even  in  conservative  Turkey.    In  France  and  in 
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England  it  has  followed  much  the  same  course 
and  exhibited  much  the  same  phenomena.  Yet 
the  differences  in  the  two  cases  are  essential. 
The  most  striking  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
France  there  are  no  distinguished  persons  to 
head  the  movement  It  springs  from  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  and  is  the  outcome  of  the 
efforts  of  a  group  of  enlightened  women  who, 
having  freed  themselves  from  the  prejudices  that 
hedge  about  their  sex,  have  crowned  their  eman- 
cipation by  claiming  the  vote.  The  femme  du 
monde,  the  woman  of  fashion,  holds  resolutely 
aloof.  There  are  no  aristocratic  names  associ- 
ated, as  in  England,  with  the  claim  of  women  to 
political  and  social  rights. 

The  woman's  movement,  he  says,  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  Socialism  in  France.  The 
Labor  movement  is  tinctured  with  the  most 
intense  conservatism  towards  woman.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  woman's  movement  has  made 


astonishing  progress  in  practical  directions. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  take  up  a  journal,  a 
review,   or  a   novel   without   finding   some, 
reference  to  this  new  agitation. 

The  narrow  round  of  domestic  life,  though 
it  may  still  satisfy  the  majority,  is  insuf- 
ficient for  an  intellectual  Hite.  Women  plead 
at  the  bar,  practice  medicine,  write  and  edit 
newspapers.  The  sex  is  conquering  a  new  place 
for  itself  in  the  world  of  art;  it  has  obtained 
amongst  others  the  privilege  of  competing  for 
the  Prix  de  Rome.  It  is  astonishing  that,  not- 
withstanding this  great  advance  in  education  and 
opportunity,  woman  in  a  political  sense  is  al- 
mast  where  she  was  in  Roman  times.  Roman 
law  is,  of  course,  the  basis  of  the  Napoleonic 
code.  .  .  .  According  to  statistics,  half  the 
work  of  France  is  performed  by  women.  Their 
advent,  therefore,  to  the  ballot-box  would  be 
fraught,  surely,  with  surprising  changes. 


THE    READING   HABIT    IN     THE    UNITED    STATES. 


QBSERVATION  of  the  reading  habit  as 
manifested  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  will  furnish  some  valuable 
sidelights  upon  the  new  science  of  mental 
ethnology.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  announce 
anything  so  definite  as  a  law.  It  is,  however, 
safe  to  assert  that  some  necessary  relation 
exists  between  specific  mental  "  varieties  "  of 
a  population  and  their  reading  habits.  A 
necessary  relation  also  exists  between  the  ex- 
tent of'  that  habit  and  the  number  of  persons 
of  eminence.  These  are  the  dicta  of  a  patient 
investigator,  Mr.  Gustave  Michaud,  who 
contributes  to  the  new  Putnam's  Monthly, 
an  article  on  this  general  subject.  Migra- 
tion, Mr.  Michaud  holds,  plays  the  most 
important  part  in  the  production  of  new  men- 
tal varieties,  which  are  "  strongly  marked  in 
many  parts  of  our  land."  A  comparison  of 
New  England  with  the  Western  States,  into 
which  her  sons  have  gone,  is  very  significant. 
New  England  was  "  settled  mainly  by  high- 
thinking  idealists,  who  abandoned  comfort 
and  part  of  their  earthly  possessions  in  order 
to  enjoy  religious  freedom."  Later,  some  of 
these  gave  up  their  religious  and  educational 
advantages  in  order  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion through  gaining  possession  of  a  fertile 
soil. 

The  result  of  the  two  migrations,  undertaken 
for  motives  so  widely  different,  was  the  separa- 
tion of  our  people  into  two  ethnic  varieties  which 
insensibly  merge  one  into  the  other :  In  the  West, 
a  vigorous  stock,  the  essence  of  energy,  people 
whose  fathers  have  pushed  West  as  far  as  they 
could,  and  whose  sons  are  how  called  back  East 


wherever  "push"  is  the  valued  quality.  In 
New  England,  a  highly  intellectual  race,  sensi- 
tive and  tinged  with  the  neurotism  or  "  degener- 
acy "  which  the  departure  of  the  robust  always 
induces.  It  is  the  race  which  has  given  the  na- 
tion its  poets,  which  does  now  much  of  its  ab- 
stract thinking,  nearly  all  its  dreaming. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  extent 
of  the  '^  reading  habit "  per  State  for  the 
year  1903.  The  figures  shown  were  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  number  of  books 
which  public,  school  and  society  libraries  is- 
sued by  the  total  population.  Although 
based  on  figures  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  therefore,  accurate,  the  comparison  is 
only  limited  in  its  scope,  since  the  statistics 
do  not  take  into  consideration  books  consult- 
ed or  read  in  reading-rooms. 

The  reading  habit  is  more  pronounced  in  New 
England  than  in  any  other  section  of  our  coun- 
try ^ — such  is  the  first  fact  taught  by  the  map. 
In  New  England,  taken  as  a  whole,  100  persons 
drew  from  libraries  an  average  of  243  books  in 
1903.  The  nearest  approach  to  that  number  is 
found  in  California  (207  books).  New  York 
comes  next  with  only  155  books.  All  other 
States  fall  far  behind  these  numbers.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  New  England  in  that  matter  is 
the  logical  sequence  of  its  intellectual  hegemony. 
The  map  shows  another  fact, —  the  existence,  in 
the  Far  West,  of  three  States.  California,  Mon- 
tana, and  Colorado,  in  which  the  reading  habit 
is  by  far  more  general  than  in  the  neighboring 
States.  Close  examination  reveals  but  one  com- 
mon feature  in  their  population ;  the  three  States 
were  settled  mainly  by  people  who  were  dissatis- 
fied with  farming  and  other  slow,  though  com- 
paratively safe,  ways  of  makine  a  fortune, — 
.people  whose  imagination  had  readily  res^w<ifc^ 
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on  of  the  tubes  through  the  un- 
if  expansion  of  the  amalgam  and 
little  metallic  bismuth  is  added 
t:  The  amalgam  becomes  then 
fusible  and  its  rate  of  expansion 
lore  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 

isity  of  the  light  produced  by 
tylene  gas  is  now  well  known, 
►n  of  the  light  for  purposes  of 
aination,  as  well  as  for  carriage 
bile  lamps,  etc.,  has  of  course 
itroduction  of  acetylene  genera- 
'  patterns,  and,  in  some  cases,  at 
ratively  simple  and  safe.  It  is 
ly  natural  that  those  who  have 
»  make  use  of  "calcium  lights** 

for  a  method  by  which  an  oxy- 
rner  could  be  substituted  for  the 
-hydrogen  lamp.  The  difficulty 
ntense  heat  produced.  Lime  or 
linders  such  as  are  in  common 
I  the  oxy-acetylene  flame.  To 
ylinder  with  speed  sufficient  to 
estruction,  results  in  the  produc- 
jneven  light.  Resort  has  been 
-e,  to  cylinders  composed  of  the 
such  as  are  used  in  the  manu- 
Velsbach  mantles.     These  have 

resistant  quality.  With  a  lamp 
;o  litres, —  about  one  and  two- 
feet, —  of  acetylene  gas  per  hour, 


THE  COOPER- HEWITT  LIGHT. 

a  iig^t  of  about  i,5CX>  candle  power  is  thus 
obtained.  In  the  Journal  de  Physique,  Prof. 
D'Arsonyal  has  recently  described  an  ap- 
paratus capable  of  yielding  oxygen  in  any 
required  quantity,  and  as  it  may  be  needed. 
Provided  with  such  gas-generators  as  this, 
and  one  of  those  in  common  use  for  acetylene, 
the  stereopticon  manipulator  may  be  saved 
much  of  the  inconvenience  unavoidable 
where  gas-cylinders  must  be  transported  from 
place  to  place. 


:nsations  that  accompany  ballooning. 


JY  every  one  who  has  never 
I  in  a  balloon  has  wondered  what 
:e  might  be  like.  A  successful 
ronaut.  Dr.  Julian  P.  Thomas, 
^ainingly  in  the  December  Cos- 
'  the  wishes  and  ambitions  that 
I  to  ascend  twelve  thousand  feet 
nd  of  the  sights  that  rewarded 
chievements. 

nas,  it  should  be  stated,  is  the 
$sor  of  the  largest  balloon  in 
rvana,  which  has  a  gas-bag  with 
60,000  cubic  feet,  is  47  feet  in 
en  inflated,  and  stands  60  feet 
eady  for  an  ascent. 
)alloonist  the  first  gn"cat  sensa- 
told,  IS  one  of  losing  that  which 
,  as  the  world  recedes. 

rdant  noises,  the  shrieking  of 
harsh  cheers  of  the  crowd,  all  of 


which  generally  attend  an  ascension,  die  down 
and,  becoming  fainter  and  fainter,  finally  end  in 
a  noiseless  peace  which  those  who  have  always 
stayed  on  the  earth  cannot  appreciate. 

There  is  no  fear  as  one  sees  the  earth  reced- 
ing from  under  the  bano<iii, —  at  least  there  was 
none  with  ic.  At  the  height  of  a  few  hundred 
feet  a  sense  of  tranquility  comes  over  one,  and 
actual  happiness,  which  mcreases  with  the  dis- 
tance front  the  earth,  begins  to  be  felt.  The  at- 
mbispheric  pressure  which  the  man  on  the  earth 
is  all  the  time  enduring  diminishes  as  the  bal- 
loon rises  in  the  air.  Physical  and  mental  ex- 
hilaration follows.  The  muscles  seem  harder, 
the  heart  t^^ts  with  more  ease,  and  there  is 
a  sense  of  lightness  and  freedom  that  cannot  be 
easily  described.  At  the  same  time  there  is  an 
awakening  of "  the  mentality:  TTie  senses  are 
keener.  Perception  is  increased;  one  thinks 
more  quickly,  and  the  thoughts  are  more  ex- 
alted. The  amount  of  nervous  energy  which  one 
e;**)ends  while  in  the  air  is  enormous.  It  is  not 
appreciated,  of  course,  until  the  earth  is  reached 
aj?ain.  But  then  the  effects  are  severe  and  often 
lasting. 
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SHADOW    CAST    BY    DR.    THOMAS'    BALLOON    ON 
LONG  ISLAND  FARM. 


LOST  IN  A  FOG. 

One  of  the  Strangest  sensations  that  the 
balloonist  experiences,  says  Dr.  Thomas,  is 
that  of  being  lost  in  a  fog. 

The  absolute  separation  which  one  feels  at 
that  time  cannot  be  duplicated  in  any  other  hu- 
man experience.  At  such  a  time  there  is  no 
calculating  of  position.  The  statoscope  tells 
whether  the  balloon  is  rising  or  falling,  but  be- 
yond that  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  east  or 
west,  north  or  south.  When  one  can  see.  the 
drag  rope,  extending  three  hundred  feet  below 
the  car,  will  tell  by  its  swaying  which  way  the 
balloon  is  proceeding.  But  in  a  fog  this,  of 
course,  cannot  be  seen.  The  knowledge  of  the 
direction  in  which  a  balloon  is  drifting  is  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  those  who  are  in  it. 

The  "sea  is  the  great  danger  of  the  aeronaut 
It  is  the  one  dread  thing  that  is  always  before 
him.  The  peril  of  being  blown  out  over  the 
ocean  or  other  large  body  of  water  is  ever  in  his 
mind,  and  he  is  constantly  calculating  his  posi- 
tion with  this  thought  in  view.  To  be  lost  in  a 
fog,  then,  exposes  him  to  his  greatest  enemy. 

Yet  even  when  the  conviction  comes  that 
below  the  fog  is  water  it  is  accepted  with 
perfect  composure.  Dr.  Thomas  describes 
the  feeling  as  something  like  that  which  a 
man  must  experience  in  eating  just  before  be 
is  hung. 

ENCOUNTERING  STORMS  ALOFT. 

But  far  more  wonderful  than  the  fog  or  the 
loveliness  of  the  cloudland  which  looks  like 
great  white  mountains  floating  around  in  space, 
and  more  impressive  even  than  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  land  on  a  clear  and  sunny  day,  is  the 
storm.  To  be  in  the  lightning,  to  have  it  above 
and  below,  to  hear  the  thunder  crash  about  roe, 
to  see  the  clouds  condense  and  the  moisture 
gather  on  the  bag  of  the  balloon  and  fall  down 
the  sides  until  it  was  a  perfect  spout,  pouring 
down  on  my  head, —  this  was  an  experience  1 
once  had  that  lasted  for  fourteen  and  a  half 
hours.  The  storm  was  so  grand  that  in  its  hor- 
ror it  failed  to  terrorize.  The  lightning  was 
not  forked  nor  in  streaks ;  there  would  simply  be 
an  opening  .up  of  blue  flame  which  extended 
on  all  sides  and  cannot  be  described  by  anything 
except  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  hell.  The  elec- 
tricity was  so  prevalent  that  the  ropes  snapped 
as  I  touched  them.  Yet  the  very  fact  that  I  was 
immediately  in  the  storm  with  the  lightning  coiii« 
pletely  surrounding  me,  prevented  the  gas-bag 
from  exploding,  as  it  would  have  done  had  a 
match  been  touched  to  it. 

But  it  is  neither  in  the  storm  nor  in  the  un- 
usual manifestations  of  the  forces  of  the  air  that 
the  real  pleasure  of  a  balloon  trip  is  found.  It 
is,  rather,  in  the  sailing  over  the  earth  where  the 
city  and  the  country  can  be  seen  as  a  bird  sees 
them,  watching  the  rivers  that  look  like  threadft 
and  the  mountains  that  are  mere  playthings  be- 
low, and  being  in  a  way  a  master  of  space  as 
man  in  all  the  ages  has  not  been.  And  this  Is 
the  exquisite  joy  of  the  balloonist,  that  he  cas 
claim  to  have  found  a  sport  with  which  none 
other  can  compare. 
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LYNCHING  AND  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

'X^HAT  the  administration  of  criminal  law  prcmc    Court,    declares    that   our   criminal 

in  many  parts  of  our  country  operates  courts  are  all  wrong,  and  that,  so  far  as  the 

in  practice  to  protect  the  criminal  rather  than  administration   of   criminal   justice   is   con- 

the  public  is  a  rapidly  growing  conviction,  cerned,  we  are  generations  behind  England. 

Statistics  show  that  during  the  last  fifteen  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  he'  is  reported  as 

years  the  number  of  annual  homicides  has  saying: 

increased  from  3,000  to  about  10,000,  and       ^ne  who  has  watched  day  by  day  the  prac 

that  at  the  present  time  only  about  one  mur-  tical   administration   of  justice  in   an   English 

derer  in  seventy-four  suffers  capital  punish-  court  cannot  but^be  struck  by  the  celerity,  accu- 

ment.     Writing  from   the  view-point  of   a  racy  and  disregard  of  mere  technicalities  with 

^^^^^^^^  ^i  .xrxi:«-:/^l  ^^imw^^m    Ton«4io  \M  ClfMr-  which  business  is  transacted.     One  is  irresist- 

professor  of  political  saence  James  W.  Gar-  ^^j^  .^p^„^^  ^^  ^^^  j^.^^^j^  ^^^  .^  .^  ^^^^  ^.^j^ 

ner,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  shows  in  the  reputation  of  Americans  for  the  doing  of 

the  November  number  of  the  South  Atlantic  everything,  from  the  building  of  bridges  over 

Quarterly  that  lack  of  respect  for  law  and  the  Nile,  or  battleships  for  Russia  and  Japan 

authority  accounts   largely   for   the  lawless  '..•  •  •  *  court  in  conservative  old  England  will 

'  '         X'  %      '  ^    ^       .  ,  dispose  of  a  half  dozen  jury  cases  in  the  time 

spirit    which    IS    now    sweeping    over    the  that  would  be  required  here  in  dispatching  one. 
country.  The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.     It  lies  in  the 

The  sgnthor  cites  the  recent  lynching  of  a  close  confinement  of  counsel  to  the  question  at 

white  man  in  Louisiana  by  the  friends  of  the  j^^^^  ^"^/»^5  prompt  interposition  of  the  court 
.    ,          ,                       J      J     «« L                /-.to   prevent   delay.    The   trial   is  conducted  by 

victim  who  was  murdered,      because  after  ^^n  trained  for  that  special  purpose,  whose  in- 

a  delay  of  t^'o  years  and  three  months  the  terest  is  to  expedite  it  and  not  prolong  it    No 

case  had  reached  a  point  where  it  was  to  be  time  is  wasted  in  immaterial  matters.     Objcc- 

disposed  of  on  a  mere  technicality  without  ^'^^^  ^^  testimony  are  discouraged,  and  almost 

^  ^  'i  ^  £  ^1  -1^  ^1  never  made  the  subject  of  excepUon.  Merc 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  guilt  or  the  oratory  is  at  a  discount,  and  new  trials  arc  rare- 
innocence  of  the  accused.       The  experience  ly  granted. 

of  England  and  other  countries  where  the         *       ,         l^i^      l      ir-^j-- 

criminal  is  quickly  brought  to  trial  shows  ,  Another  obstacle  to  the  effiaent  admmw- 

that  swiW  of  action  «  well  as  certainty  J™^°"  °!,  ^^'i  """i""^  •**"'  '"  *^^'".**^ 

of  punishment  have  a  deterrent  effect  upon  States  to-day  is  the  jury  system.    There  is  a 

J*'  general  feeling  that  the  jiyy  has  been  exalted 

at  the  expense  of  the  judge.    Apparently,  the 

Few  things  arc   more  calculated  to  try  the  restoration  to  the  judge  of  some  of  the  power 

patience  or  vex  the  soul  of  one  who  watches  ^^  ^^  ;„  England  is  necessary  if  unanimity 
the  procedure  of  a  criminal  trial  than  the  inter-      ^        j-^'Tu  jo^j  1? 

minable  delays  which  usually  mark  its  progress  ^t  verdict  is  to  be  secured.    To-day,  no  Eu- 

from  the  first  to  the  last  stage  of  the  act.    First  ropean  country  requires  unanimity  of  verdict, 

of  all,  there  is  the  usual  delay  in  bringing  the  German  laws  require  the  concurrence  of  only 

case    to   trial.-it    is    seldom    less    than    three  eight  jurors  out  of  twelve.    In  France  a  bare 
months,  and  frequently  as  much  as  a  year.  .  .• .  .  •     -^        cc 

After  the  case  is  called,  days  and  sometimes  majority  suthc«. 

weeks  are  consumed  in  panelling  the  jury.    Re-        The  right  of  appeal  is  also  abused.     No 

cently  in  Chicago  eight  weeks  were  consumed  English  or  European  court  would  think  of 

in  sel^ting  a  juiy  to  try  a  notorious  labor  allowing  a  new  trial  to  a  man  convicted  by 
union  "slugger,"  the  cost  to  the  State  aggre-      .^        ^.  j-  <.     r       •  •      1     u 

gating  about  twenty  thousand  dollars.  .  .  *«  unanimous  verdict  of  a  juiy  simply  bc- 

Thc  selection  of  the  jury,  however,  is  usually  cause  of  some  technicality.     When  petition 

fast  sailing  compared  with  the  progress  of  the  js  made  for  a  new  trial,   the  overtowering 

trial   thereafter.     Every   step  is  hedged  about  question  should  be  the  justice  of  the  decision 

with  technicalities,  many  of  which  to  the  lay-  J"^    ,      i^,„^^  ^^.,^«.    »^a   «^«.  ,.,k-...u-^  ♦k-.^ 

man  mean  nothing,  and  all  of  which  are  de-  «*  the  lower  court,  and  not  whether  there 

signed  to  provide  loop-holes  of  escape  for  the  was   a   technical   error   m   the   proceedings, 

protection  of  criminals  rather  than  to  protect  Too  often   does  the  American  judge   exalt 

society  against  murderers.  matters  of  procedure  over  those  jof  substance. 

Surely,  it  is  strange  that  with  a  system  of        If  we  are  to  preserve  our  institutions,  if 

jurisprudence  founded  on  that  of  England,  we  are  to  dwell  in  peace  and  security,  justice 

and  with  a  procedure  essentially  the  same,  must  be  administered  with  greater  swiftness 

the  administration  of  justice  in   American  of  action  and  certainty  of  punishment.    Evi- 

States  should  be  attended  by  so  much  greater  dences  of  an  alarming  decrease  in  the  popu- 

delay  and  uncertainty.     Justice  Brown,  re-  lar  confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice 

cently  retired  from  the  United   States  Su-  and  an  increase  of  the  lawless  spirit  are  scon 
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on' every  hand.     Every  year,  more  criminals  use  all  their  influence  "to  restore  the  sys- 

are  "  executed  "  by  mobs  than  in  accordance  tern  of  criminal  jurisprudence  to  the  plane 

with  due  process  of  law.  .  And  upon  the  which    it    occupies    in    other    Anglo-Saxon 

bench  and  bar  rests  no  higher  duty  than  to  countries." 


AMERICAN  NOVELISTS  AND  REFORM  FROM  A 
FRENCH  VIEWPOINT. 


**^MERICA  is,  at  the  moment,  in  the 
throes  of  an  all-around  domestic  up- 
heaval. And, —  startling  omen !  —  the  pres- 
tige of  her  millionaires,  hitherto  sacrosanct, 
has  suffered  most  in  the  general  collapse  that 
has  resulted."  Beginning  with  these  words, 
M.  Henry  Davray,  the  contributor  of  a  pa- 
per to  La  Revue  (Paris)  on  "  The  Literary 
Movement  in  America,"  prdceeds  to  point  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  by  a  wholesale  refer- 
ence to  the  forces  that  have  brought  about 
whaf  he  terms,  in  effect,  a  recrudescence  of 
that  lofty  moral  worth  which  characterized 
the  America  of  the  Puritan  pioneers.  The 
novel,  he  asserts,  has  been  the  most  power- 
ful factor  in  the  purifying  of  American  pub- 
lic life,  Churchill,  Sinclair  and  Owen  Wis- 
ter  being  thct  high  priests  of  the  crusade  in 
its  literary  form,  while  Thomas  W.  Lawson, 
of  Boston^  Lincoln  Steffens  and  Miis  Tar- 
bell  have  all  three  played  a  Herculean  part 
in  the  great  Augean  cleaning  movement. 
Above  all,  thinks  M.  Davray,  President 
Roosevelt  has  again  shown  his  unerring  sense 
of  the  real  inwardness  of  things,  by  applying 
to  the  situation,  the  apposite  legend  of  the 
"Muck-rake."     Says  M.  Davray: 

The  word  muck-raker  has,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Americans  use  it,  nothing  dishonorable 
in  its  application.  On  the  contrary,  one  might 
apply  it  without  irreverence  to  Roosevelt  him- 
self, since  he  is  in  truth,  the  real  originator  of 
the  movement  that  stands  for  a  higher  standard 
of  morality  in  all  walks  of  life.  Owine  to  his 
influence,  exertion  and  personal  example,  it  is 
becoming  daily  more  dimcult  for  lawless  mag- 
nates to  circumvent  the  laws  or  suborn  its  ad- 
ministrators  To  the  wielders  of  the  pen 

must  go,  however,  the  merit  of  telling  the  un- 
thinking masses  the  whole  truth  about  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  being  governed. 
One  of  the  most  popular  of  these  is  Winston 
Churchill,  who  shows  in  "  Coniston,"  by  what 
shameless  disregard  of  human  right  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  came  to  fall  under  the  iron 
heel  of  the  railroad  companies.  Mr.  Churchill 
has  come  into  prominence  with  a  series  of 
novels  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  though  that  history  is,  in  its  domestic 


aspect,  made  up  of  minor  events  much  exag- 
gerated and  which,  in  the  annals  of  older  coun- 
tries, would  count  for  little,  the  young  writer's 
work,  is  good  in  that  it  will  enable  future  his- 
torians to  realize  for  educative  purposes  the 
customs  of  a  comparatively  new  country.  It  is. 
to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Churchill  should  risk 
compromising  his  literary  future  by  eng^aging 
in  politics. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Sinclair  is  already  welt 
known  to  Frenchmen  by  his  work  entitled 
"The  Poisoners  of  Chicago"  -("The 
Jungle.") 

Also  a  youth,  he  may  be  termed  a  muck-raker 
in  spite  of  himself.  His  realism  is  of  a  much 
more  terrible  type  than  the  most  repulsive  real- 
ism of  Zola.  Its  object  is  a  purely  socialistic 
one  and  Mr.  Sinclair  proposes  to  put  his  Social- 
ism into  practice  by  founding  a  communistic 
colony  near  New  York.  Despite  the  phenom- 
enal sale  of  his  novel,  America  has,  neverthe- 
less, not  received  his  Socialistic  theories  with 
much  fervor.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Sinclair 
aimed  at  the  brain  and  heart  of  his  readers,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  his  method  was  neither 
sufficiently  facile  nor  subtle,  succeeded  only  in 
reaching  the  people's  stomach 

Miss  Van  Vorst  has  succeeded  in  portray- 
ing a  type  of  American  almost  unknown  to 
Europeans,  in  her  "  Sin  of  George  Warrcn- 
er,"  namely,  the  unambitious  inhabitant  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  suburbs  of  Manhattan 
Island. 

In  these  localities  dwells  the  "commuter" 
who  holds  a  clerical  position  in  a  New  York 
corporation,  or  is  otherwise  engaged  in  business 
at  a  moderate,  but  safe,  salary.  Miss  Van 
Vorst's  pictures  of  this  type  of  American  life 
are  well  conceived.  If  we  can  believe  a  certain 
variety  of  American  novel,  the  literary  value  of 
which  is,  by  the  way,  open  to  discussion,  high 
society  in  New  York  is  at  once  guilty  of  the 
most  heinous  private  vice  and  of  the  most  com- 
monplace immorality.  The  multi-nvllionaires 
are  not  all  saints,  it  would  seem.  Indeed*  the 
poor  plutocrat  is  now  the  target  of  aB  expansive 
animosities.  Mr.  Owen  Wister  in  his  **  Lady- 
Baltimore,"  has  well  termed  him  '*  our  low  class 
millionaire."  His  shamelessness  and  rapacity 
are  being  attacked  on  all  sides  and  his  days  of 
dignity  and  ase  appear  to  be  duly  labelled  for 
excision. 


THE  SEASON'S   NEW   BOOKS. 
NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


DESCRIPTIONS   OP  PEOPLES  AND  PLACES. 

During  his  recent  visit  to  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Homer  B.  Hulbert,  editor  of  the  Korea  Re- 
z'iciv  and  author  of  "  The  History  of  Korea," 
*'  A  Search  for  the  Siberian  Klondike,"  and 
other  books,  arranged  for  the  publication  of  his 
most  ambitious  effort,  which  he  has  entitled 
•*  The  Passing  of  Korea."  This  work  has  just 
been  brought  out  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  in 
a  large,  finely  printed  volume  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dred pages,  illustrated  with  full-page  pictures  in 
tint,  almost  all  from  photographs  taken  by  the 
author  himself.  Mr.  Hulbert,  whose  knowledge 
of  Korea  and  the  Korean  people  is  of  the  most 
detailed,  intimate  sort,  believes  that  the  Western 
world  should  know  more  about  a  country  and  a 
people  that  have  been  **  frequently  maligned  and 
seldom  appreciated."  The  Koreans,  he  declares, 
are  '*  neither  good  merchants,  like  the  Chinese, 
nor  good  fighters,  like  the  Japanese,"  and  yet 
they  are  far  more  like  Anglo-Saxons  in  tem- 
perament than  either,  and  they  are  by  far  the 
pleasantest  people  in  the  Far  East  to  live 
amongst.  Their  failings  are  such  as  follow  in 
the  wake  of  i^orance  everywhere,  and  the  bet- 
tering of  their  opportunities  will  bring  swift 
betterment  of  their  conditions.  Mr.  Hulbert  be- 
lieves that  in  our  diplomatic  history  we  have  not 
been  free  from  criminal  indifference  to  wrong 
perpetrated  upon  the  Korean  people.  He  does 
not  show  very  much  friendliness  to  Japan  in  her 
treatment  of  the  Koreans,  who,  he  believes, 
only  need  education  to  be  aroused  to  the  point 
of  asserting  their  independence.  Americans 
ought  to  help  in  this  movement,  Mr.  Hulbert 
believes,  since  "there  is  no  other  place  in  the 
world  where  money  invested  in  education  will 
bring  larger,  surer,  or  more  beneficent  results." 

In  "The  Story  of  the  Nations"  series  Put- 
nams  have  just  brought  out  a  revised  edition  of 
Dr.  David  Murray's  "Japan,"  complete  and 
amended,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the  close 
of  1905,  with  the  provisions  of  the  Portsmouth 
treaty  included  and  several  supplementary  chap- 
ters by  Baron  Kaneko.  Dr.  Murray,  who  was 
Superintendent  of  Education  in  Japan  and  ad- 
viser to  the  Ministry  of  Education  from  1873  to 
1^9,  died  last  year,  and  the  present  work  was 
completed  by  Mr.  Albert  White  Vorse. 

Anatole  I-c  Braz's  "  Au  Pays  des  Pardons " 
has  been  translated  as  "  The  Land  of  Pardons  " 
by  Frances  M.  Gostling  and  published,  with 
twelve  pictures  in  color  and  many  other  illus- 
trations, by  the  Macmillan  Company.  M.  Le 
Braz's  description  of  the  wonderful,  picturesque 
land  of  Brittany, — the  classical  Amorica, — is  one 
of  the  gems  of  French  literature.  This  trans- 
lation would  seem  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
original  exceptionally  well. 

The  "Certain  Delightful  English  Towns" 
which  Mr.  William  Dean  HowelJs  treats  of  in 
his  recent  volume  under  that  title  are  Exeter, 
Bath,  Wells,  Bristol,  Folkestone.  Canterbury. 
Oxford,  and  Chester.    Mr.  Howells  has  his  own 


HOMER  B.    HULBERT. 

inimitable  wa^  of  catchinp^  the  dominant  spirit 
of  every  locality,  and  in  his  well-known  style  in 
this  volume  he  regales  the  reader  with  his  own 
adventures  on  the  road.     (Harpers.) 

Miss  Esther  Singleton,  who  has  done  such  ex- 
cellent service  to  the  general  reader  in  bringing 
together  the  best  literature  on  various  countries 
and  cities,^  has  just  collected  and  edited  a  new 
book,  entitled  "The  Historic  Buildings  of 
.\merica"  (Dodd,  Mead),  "as  seen  and  de- 
scribed by  famous  writers." 

A  very  handsomely  illustrated  and  embellished 
volume,  entitled  "The  Chateaux  of.Touraine" 
(Century  Company),  is  the  result  of  many  years 
of  travel  and  study  by  Miss  Maria  Homor  Lans- 
dale.  The  illustrations  are  from  photographs, 
paintings,  and  sketches,  the  latter  by  Jules 
Guerin.  This  is  a  fine,  large  volume  of  more 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  and  the  pic- 
tures illustrate  every  available  point  in  the  text. 
Miss  Lansdale's  touch  is  easy  and  interesting. 

Another  work  of  the  same  character,  in  fine 
mechanical  dress,  is  Ernest  C.  Peixotto's  "  By 
Italian  Seas"  (Scribners).  Both  text  and  il- 
lustrations are  by  the  author  and  admirably  sup- 
plement each  other.  Mr.  Peixotto's  descriptions 
of  his  wanderings  through  Italy  and  across  the 
Adriatic  have  the  fascination  of  a  nov^U 
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Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner  (Iowa  College),  whose 
articles  on  immigration  and  immigrants  have  ap- 
peared in  many  of  the  weekly  and  monthly  mag- 
azines during  the  past  decade,  has  prepared  from 
his  own  experience,  in  a  series  of  trips  from 
eastern  Europe  to  this  country,  a  graphically 
told  story  *'  On  the  Trail  of  the  Immigrant " 
(Revell).  Dr.  Steiner's  study  of  the  character, 
origin,  and  aims  of  the  Latin,  Slavonic,  and 
other  eastern  European  immigrants  who  are  com- 


Thcse  volumes  are  printed  on  thin  "  bible  "  paper 
and  bound  in  flexible  leather  with  gilt  tops. 
In  this  series  we  have  received  the  poems  of 
Bums.  Browning,  Keats,  Scott,  Tennyson,  Shel- 
ley, Whittier,  and  Longfellow  (one  volume 
each),  and  Hugo's  "  Les  Miserables,"  Dumas' 
**  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,"  Cervantes'  **  Don 
Quixote,"  Boswell's  **  Johnson,"  and  Carlysle's 
■*  French  Revolution "  (two  volumes  to  each 
set).  From  the  same  house  we  have,  in  the 
"  Handy  Volume  Classics "  series,  Swinburne's 
poems,  Thoreau's  **  Excursions "  and  "  The 
Maine  Woods,'*  and  Longfellow's  "  Tales  of  a 
Wayside  Inn  " ;  a  Christmas  edition  of  Edward 
Everett  Hale's  masterpiece,  **  The  Man  Without 
a  Country  " ;  "  Longfellow's  Calendar,"  edited  by 
Anna  Harris  Smith ;  "  All  the  Year  in  the  Gar- 
den." a  sort  of  floral  calendar,  edited  by  Esther 
Matson :  **  The  World's  Christmas  Tree,"  a  scr- ' 
mon,  by  Charles  Edward  Jefferson;  "Great 
Riches,"  a  study,  by  President  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard ;  "  The  Happy  Family,"  a  homily,  by  George 
Hodges;  "American  Character,"  a  defense,  by 
Prof.  Brander  Matthews  (Columbia);  "The 
Challenge  of  the  Spirit,"  by  Ellis  A.  Ford: 
"Docs  God  Comfort?"  by  "One  Who  Has 
Greatly  Needed  to  Know";  "The  Personality 
of  (jod,"  an  address,  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott;  a 
reprint  of  Thoreau's  essay  on  "  Friendship  " ;  a 
translation  (by  Clara  M.  Lathrop)  of  the  little 
German  classic  "  Germelshausen,"  of  Friedrich 
Gerstacker ;  "  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,"  an  appre- 
ciation, by  Prof.  Oscar  Kuhns  (Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity) ;  "The  Open  Secret  of  Nazareth"  (il- 
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Illustration  (reduced)  from  **  By  Italian  Seas." 

ing  in  increasing  numbers  to  our  shores  has  the 
strong  interest  of  pergonal  experience  and  an  in- 
tensely human  touch. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy, brought  out  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Mon- 
cure  D.  Conway  referred  to  his  religious  expe- 
riences in  Hindustan  without  relating  them.  In 
a  volume  just  published, — "  My  Pilgrimage  to 
the  Wise  Men  of  the  East"  (Houghton,  Mifflin), 
—Mr.  Conway  tells  these  experiences  of  his  so- 
journing and  conversation  with  leading  men  of 
the  religions  of  India, — Buddhists,  Brahmins, 
Parsees,  Moslems,  and  others.  The  religious 
side  of  Mr.  Conway's  life  is  brought  out  strongly 
in  these  relations  and  experiences  with  the 
leaders  of  religious  thought  in  the  country  wh'ch 
has  really  been  the  cradle  of  almost  all  great  re- 
ligions. 

HOLIDAY  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

In  the  beautiful,  artistic,  and  serviceable  form 
which  makes  noteworthy  almost  all  the  Crowell 
holiday  editions  of  the  cla.ssics  we  note  a  num- 
ber of  issues  of  the  "thin  paper"  series,  which    Part  of  cover  design  (reduced)  of  "The  Clitt«i«t  «f 


these   publishers   call   the   book   of  the   future. 
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lustrated),  by  Bradley  Gilman;  "The  Hope  of 
Immortality,"  one  of  the  Ingersoll  lectures  af 
Harvard,  by  Dr.  Charles  Fletcher  Dole;  and  J. 
R.  Miller's  **  The  Beauty  of  Kindness,"  "A 
Heart  Garden,"  and  "  Christmas  Making." 

**  Mr.  Pickwick's  Christmas,''  with  an  intro- 
duction and  pictures  in  color  by  George  Alfred 
Williams,  has  been  brought  out  in  holiday  dress 
by  the  Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 

From  the  Century  Company  we  have  three 
more  in  the  "Thumb  Nail"  series, — Hale's 
*•  Man  Without  a  Country,"  two  Emerson  essays 
bound  together  (those  on  Friendship  and  Char- 
acter), and  "The  Proverbs  of  Solomon," 

A  calendar  of  appropriate  quotations  from  the 
works  of  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  has  been  chosen 
and  arranged,  under  the  title  **  The  Friendly 
Year,"  by  Dr.  George  S.  Webster  and  published 
in  holiday  dress  by  the  Scribncrs.  From  the 
same  house  we  have  Christmas  illustrated  edi- 
tions of  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  fine  old  South- 
ern story,  "  On  Newfound  River,"  and  George 
W.  Cable's  "Old  Creole  Days,"  with  illustra- 
tions by  Albert  Herter. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  have  brought 
out  a  finely  printed  edition,  illustrated  in  color 
by  F.  H.  Townsend,  of  Kipling's  "  They.*' 

From  Revell'wc  have  a  handsome  holiday 
book  by  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  entitled  "  Fairest 
Girlhood."  It  is  illustrated  in  tint  from  draw- 
ings by  Griselda  Marshall  McClure. 

Houghton,  MifHin  &  Company  have  brought 
out  a  quaint  little  holidajr  edition  of  Cowper's 
famous  poem,  "John  Gilpin's  Ride." 

From  the  Harpers  we  have,  in  book  form,  two 
sermons  of  Henry  Ward  Beccher.  the  volume 
being  entitled  "The  Life  of  Christ,  Without— 
Within." 

A.  C.  McGurg  &  Co.  have  brought  out  a  new 
holiday  edition  of  "  Memories,"  by  Max  Miil- 
Icr  (translated  from  the  CJerman  by  George  P. 
Upton). 

From  the  press  of  Jennings  &  Graham  we 
have  "  Around  an  Old  Homestead — A  Book  of 
Memories,"  by  Paul  Griswold  Huston. 

In  the  midst  of  the  flood  of  books — descrip- 
tive, historical,  biographical,  and  polemical — 
about  Russia  and  the  Russians,  perhaps  the 
clearest  view  of  the  real  Russia  and  the  real 
Russians  that  the  American  reader  can  get  is 
that  furnished  by  the  realistic  novels  of  Turge- 
nev.  This  author  no  longer  belongs  to  Russia 
alone.  He  is  now  a  world  possession,  and  his 
creative  talent,  psychological  insight,  and  artistic 
mastery  of  literary  technique  have  come  into 
their  own.  Perhaps  the  most  serviceable  edition 
in  English  of  Turgenev's  complete  works  is  the 
translation  by  Constance  Gamett,  issued  by 
Heinemann  in  London  and  by  the  Macmillans  in 
this  country.  This  is  a  fifteen-volume  edition, 
with  these  titles :  "  Rudin."  "  A  House  of  Gentle- 
folk." "On  the  Eve"  "Fathers  and  Children," 
"Smoke,"  "Virgin  Soil"  (two  volumes),  "At 
Sportsman's  Sketches"  (two  volumes),  "Dream 
Tales  and  Prose  Poems,"  "The  Torrents  of 
Spring,"  "The  Lear  of  the  Steppes,"  "The 
Diary  of  a  Superfluous  Man,"  "A  Desperate 
Character,"  and  "  The  Jew."  Each  of  these  vol- 
umes contains  an  introduction  especially  for  its 
own  subject  matter,  the  first  volume  presenting 
a  biographical,  analytical  study  of  the  great  nov- 
elist, by  S.  Stepniak.  Someone  has  called 
Turgenev's  novels  **Thc  Diagnosis  of  Anony- 


mous Russia."  Certainly  they  are  a  fascinating 
introduction  to  the  great  Slavonic  world.  This 
edition  is  handsomely  illustrated. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OP  HISTORY. 

One  of  the  first  American  historians  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  newspaper  files  and  similar 
materials,  and  to  make  large  use  of  these  in  the 
writing  of  formal  history,  was  Prof.  John  B. 
McMaster,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  planned  "  A  History  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil 
War''  (Appleton).  The  first  volume  of  this 
unique  work  appeared  twenty-three  years  ago 
and  was  followed  at  irregular  intervals  by  four 
others.  The  sixth  volume  has  now  appeared, 
and  it  is  announced  that  the  seventh  will  com- 
plete the  series.  The  period  covered  by  the 
present  volume  is  the  decade  of  the  '30's.  The 
most  important  topics  treated  are  the  State 
rights  in  nullification  controversies,  the  ques- 
tinn  of  bank  deposits  which  arose  during  Jack- 
son's administration,  the  panic  of  1837,  the  anti- 


JOHN   B.    m'm ASTER- 

slavery  agitation,  the  Harrison-Tyler  campaign, 
and  the  social  conditions  of  the  period.  Accord- 
ing to  the  scheme  of  treatment  adopted  by  most 
of  our  earlier  historians,  the  proportion  of  space 
allotted  to  these  topics  would  have  been  com- 
paratively small,  but  as  Professor  McMaster 
develops  them  a  fat  volume  of  650  pages  is  re- 
quired. The  value  of  Professor  McMaster's 
method  is  well  illustrated  in  those  chapters 
which  deal  with  social  conditions  in  the  United 
States.  If  our  earlier  historians  have  told  us 
little  about  the  American  labor  problem  in  its 
early  stages  it  is  because  they  have  ignored  the 
newspaper  files  to  which  Professor  McMaster 
has  had  constant  access  in  the  preparation  of  his 
history.  So,  too.  of  the  general  business  con- 
dition of  the  country,  its  educational  develop- 
ment, and  its  progress  along  the  various  lines 
of  national  growth.  As  to  political  movements, 
there  is  ground  for  assurance  that  no  vov^tXAxfiL 
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sriurce  of  information  has  been  neglected  in  the 
prciiaralion  of  this  valuable  record. 

I' wo  volumes  «>f  '"  Jhe  Correspondence  of  Wil- 
liam I'itt  "  have  been  edited  under  the  auspices 
<ti  the  National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames,  by 
(jertrudc  Selwyn  Kimball  (Macmillan).  This  is 
thr  orrespondence  condurti.d  by  I'itt  as  British 
Secretary  of  State  with  the  colrmial  Kovernors 
and  military  and  naval  commissioners  in 
America  during  the  years  i756-*58.  That  was 
the  time  of  the  conflict  with  I-Vance.  when 
F-'nj^land  was  cf»mpelled  to  put  jircater  reliance 
than  ever  bvf«>re  on  her  American  colonial  K*>v- 
ernments.  and  when  Pitt,  in  his  capacity  of 
Secretary  of  State,  acquired  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  colonies  upon  which  he  was 
able  to  draw  freely  in  later  years  when  he  be- 
came the  champinn  of  colonial  rights  and  liber- 
ties. These  letttTS  have  heretofore  been  accessible 
rmly  by  resorting  to  the  Public  Record  Office  in 
I^>ndon.  It  is  a  great  boon  to  the  student  of 
history  to  have  valuable  documentary  material 
i)i  this  character  printed  in  this  convenient  and 
accessible  form. 

The  *■  Memoirs  "  of  the  late  John  H.  Reagan, 
Postniaster-Cieneral  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, United  States  Senator,  and  chairman  of 
the  railroad  commission  of  Texas,  have  been 
edited  by  Walter  F.  McCaleb,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Prof.  George  P.  (iarrison  (New  York 
and  Washington :  'I'he  Neale  Publishing  Com- 
pany). The  major  part  of  this  volume  of  mem- 
oirs is  concerned  with  the  period  of  secession 
and  the  Civil  War.  Judge  Reagan's  im[)ortant 
position  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Davis  gave 
him  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  internal  prob- 
lems tliat  were  met  bv  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment at  Richmond.  His  owmi  administration  of 
the  CfHi federate  post-office  department  was  a 
brilliant  exception  to  the  general  administrative 
f9iliire  of  the  Rlclimoml  government.  It  is  to 
t)c  regretted  that  Judge  Reagan  passed  over  with 
hardly  more  than  a  mention  his  own  subsequent 
service  as  Representative  and  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  his  important  part  in  inter- 
state commerce  Jegislation,  and  his  eleven  years' 
servi^cc  on  the  Ttxas  railroad  commission.  In 
those  latter  ^ears  of  his  life  Judge  Reagan  dis- 
played qualities  of  constructive  statesmanship 
not  less  remarkable  than  the  organizing  abilities 
called  out  by  his  service  as  Postmaster-General 
of  the   Confederacy. 

A  work  of  considerable  interest  to  the  his- 
torical student  has  just  been  brought  out  by  A. 
S.  Harnes  &  Co.  This  is  a  two-volume  Knglish 
translation  of  Cham|»lain's  "Voyages  and  Kx- 
plorations  "  (1604-1616).  The  translation  is  by 
Annie  Nettleton  Bourne,  and  there  is  an  intro- 
duction and  historical  notes  by  Prof.  JCdward  G. 
Hourne.  of  Vale  University. 

The  American  Jewish  Year-Hook  (5^)^)7)  for 
the  period  fn»m  .Se]»teniber  JO,  i()Oi\  to  Septem- 
ber 8.  Mjoy,  edited  l»y  Henrietta  S/old.  has  just 
been  bnmglit  tint  by  the  Jewi^h  Publication  So- 
ciety of  America.  It  is  full  »)f  useful  stati>tical 
and  descriptive  infonnatii»n  about  the  pmgress 
of  Judaism,  with  particular  refirrnce  to  thr  Jews 
in  Russia.  This  subject  is  treated  under  the 
general  title  "  From  Ki.shinev  to  Hialystok— .\ 
Tale  of  Pogroms  from  looj  to  kkV)." 

"Geronimo's  Story  of  ITis  Tjfe"  (New  York: 
PufReld  &  Co.),  is  a  unique  publication.  It  was 
Ukcn  down  from  the  lips  of  the  old  Apache 


chief  by  S.  M.  Barrett,  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation of  I^wton,  Okla.  Omcial-  of  ihe  Wa- 
Department  at  tirst  objected  t-j  the  pu'..'.:ciV  -. 
of  the  story  because  it  contained  adver-e  cr:'.- 
cisms  of  various  acts  of  the  Government  7.":^-. 
objections,  however,  were  ilnally  w.tii<irriwr.  :,Ty. 
the  active  interest  of  President  ki;-./<cvc'.t  ct- 
lisied  in  the  publicaii(»n  of  Geronimi/^  >t'.'ry.  1: 
goes  without  saying  that  the  old  chief  ha?  ar. 
interesting  autobiography,  and  the  work  i>  f.'.:- 
ther  important  a-^  giving  the  Indian  side  *ji  i 
long  and  notable  cuntPivcrsy  with  our  Guvem- 
ment. 


GEKONIMO. 

Fruutlspiece    (reduced)   from   "  Geronimo's   Story  of 
IIl8  Life." 

Dr.  Henry  Charles  Lea's  "  Histor>'  of  the  In- 
quisition of  Si>ain"  (Macmillan).  the  first  vol- 
ume of  which  was  noticed  in  these  pages  some 
months  ago,  has  now  reached,  in  publication,  the 
second  volume.  Two  more  will  be  issued  later, 
making  four  in  all.  Volume  II.  reaches  the 
heart  of  the  subject,  the  practice  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. The  work  appears  to  be  a  most  note- 
worthy achievement  of  American  scholarship. 

A  careful,  detailed  history  of  **  The  American 
Ten  Years'  War  (i«55-iS65)."  referring  to  the 
border  warfare  between  Kansas  and  Missouri, 
has  been  written  by  Mr.  Denton  J.  Snider  an«i 
publislud  by  the  Sigma  Publishing  Company,  St 
L(»nis. 

Dr.  William  C.  Morey,  author  of  "  Outlines  '^f 
Roman  History'*  and  "Outlines  of  (ircok  His- 
tory.'* has  prepared,  for  the  use  of  high  school* 
and  academies,  a  new  l)ook  on  *'  The  Outlines  of 
Ancient  History"  (American  Book  Company), 
with  illustrations  and  maps. 
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NEW    VOLUMES    OP    BIOGRAPHY,    AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY, AND  REMINISCENCES. 

Admirers  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Irving  had 
felt  that,  although  a  number  of  volumes  and  a 
great  mass  of  mag:azine  and  newspaper  literature 
had  appeared,  having  for  their  subject  the  life  of 
the  great  actor,  the  real,  satisfactory  biography 
would  be  available  only'  with  the  appearance  of 


of  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  whose  stage  career  is  so 
closely  bound  up  with  that  of  Irving,  are  in- 
cluded. An  autograph  letter  from  Walt  Whit- 
man is  one  of  the  particularly  interesting  repro- 
ductions. The  experiences  and  successes  of  Ir- 
ving's  American  tours  are  recounted  with  espe- 
cial verve. 

A  work  of  a  slightly  different  kind,  but  with 
similar  motives,  is  Percy  Fitzgerald's  "  Sir 
Henry  Irving:  A  Biography"  (George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Co.).  Mr.  Fitzgerald  (who  is  the  au- 
thor of  "  The  Life  of  David  Garrick  "  and  other 
works  on  the  stage  and  stage  personalities)  also 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Irving  intimately 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  pres- 
ent volume,  which  is  really  the  third  issue  of 
the  author's  life  of  the  great  actor,  was  written 
under  Irving's  encouragement,  and  all  the  earlier 
sheets  were  revised  and  corrected  by  him.  The 
later  chapters,  however,  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made  to  deal  critically  with  his  performances, 
were  not  submitted  to  the  actor,  for  obvious 
reasons.  This  book  is  particularly  well  illus- 
trated with  full-page  portraits  in  tint,  some  from 
very  early  and  rare  photographs.  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald disclaims  any  intention  of  writing  an  elabor- 
ate account  of  Irving's  acting  or  managerial 
career.  He  prefers  to  "  let  the  agreeable  and 
original  actor  promenade  it  about  through  these 
pages  according  to  his  humor." 

General  Lew  Wallace's  autobiography  has  ap- 
peared, from  the  press  of  Harpers.  This  two- 
volume  work  is  more  than  a  life  story  of  Gen- 
eral Wallace,  soldier,  diplomat,  and  author.  It 
is  full  of  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable 
historical  sidelights  upon  the  period  of  the 
Mexican  War,  the  Civil  War,  and  much  of  the 


HENRY  IRVING  MAKING  UP. 

(Prom  the  Drawing  by  Paul  Kenouard.) 

Frontispiece  (rednccd)  from  Volume  II.  of  **  Personal 

Reminiscences  of  Henry  Irving." 

the  authoritative  tribute  from  Sir  Henry's  long- 
time manager  and  friend,  Bram  Stoker.  This 
work  has  now  appeared,  in  two  volumes,  and  it 
is  entitled  "  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Henry 
Irving"  (Macmillan).  For  nearly  thirty  years 
Mr.  Stoker  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Irving, 
the  most  intimate  and  close  daily  companion  the 
late  actor  had.  In  his  own  words :  '*  I  knew  him 
as  well  as  it  is  given  to  any  man  to  know  an- 
other." This  work  is  a  combination  of  de- 
scriptive biography  and  personal  tribute  of  ad- 
miration. Irving's  life  was  so  full  of  incident, 
change,  strenuous  endeavor,  and  constant  prog- 
ress that  its  chronicle  could  not  fail  to  be  of  ab- 
sorbing interest.  Mr.  Stoker's  narrative  shows 
the  sure  touch  of  one  who  knew  not  only  the 
incidents  as  they  happened,  but  the  underlying 
causes  and  motives  which  made  them  happen. 
The  meetings  of  Sir  Henry  with  crowned  heads. 
presidents,  artists,  and  other  celebrities  all  over 
the  world  furnish  his  biographer  with  innumer- 
able anecdotes.  These  Mr.  Stoker  tells  with  the 
skill  of  the  raconteur  who  is  so  rich  in  fact  that 
he  need  not  embroider.  The  two  volumes  are 
copiously  illustrated  with  portraits,  views,  and 
facsimile  reproductions  of  letters,  signatures. 
and  documents.    Some  very  interesting  portraits 
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than  on  the  filial  lor  details  of  his  relations  to 
the  Reti^rniatinn  Ihc  work  is  illustrated  with 
I  nutnhcr  nf  mierest  nj;  old  prints,  one  of  which 
(the  trontispicctO  we  reproduce  on  the  opposite 
IMfie. 
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miners,  cowboys,  and  other  pioneers  of  the  far 
West  who  made  up  his  diversified  diocese. 

From  Harpers  we  have  two  more  volumes  in 
the  "  Heroes  of  American  History "  series : 
*•  Balboa  "  and  "  De  Soto,"  by  Frederick  A.  Ober. 
In  simple,  easy  narrative  Mr.  Ober  tells  the 
story  of  exploration,  adventure,  romance,  cruelty. 
greed,  yet  high-minded  generosity,  which  is  so 
interwoven  in  the  lives  of  these  Spanish  ex- 
plorer-conquerors. Both  volumes  are  appropri- 
ately illustrated. 

An  elaborate  biography  of  **Moliere"  (Duf- 
field)  is  the  latest  bit  of  historical  scholarship 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor.  This 
is  a  conscientious,  thorough  piece  of  biography, 
which  plainly  indicates  the  love  of  the  writer  for 
his  subject.  The  text  is  strengthened  and  sup- 
plemented by  copious  quotations  from  Moliere's 
works  and  from  contemporary  and  modern  criti- 
cism, and  the  whole  is  illustrated  by  some  strik- 
ing pictures  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  time,  by 
"Job."  There  is  an  introduction  by  Prof. 
Thomas  Frederick  Crane  (Cornell),  also  an  ap- 
pendix giving  the  original  French  of  the  quoted 
passages. 

A  strong,  dramatic,  yet  very  simply  told  story 
of  an  incident  connected  with  Lincoln's  life  has 
been  published  by  Scribners.  The  author,  Mary 
Raymond  Shipman  Andrews,  calls  her  story 
"The  Perfect  Tribute."  The  incident  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  story  is  so  typical  that 
it  may  be  said  really  to  furnish  a  biography  of 
Lincoln. 
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ICOLlisE  IN  THE  ROLE  OF  BARBER. 

niuttimtlQn  (ndnced)  from  *"  Moll^re,  A  Biography." 


CALVIN   AT  THE  AGE  OF   53. 
(From  an  engraving  by  Rentf  Boyvin.) 
Trontlspiece   (reduced)   from  "  John  Calvin,  the  Or- 
ganizer of  Reformed  Protestantism.'* 

MODERN  DEMOCRACY  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS. 

Three  new  volumes  of  essays  deal  with  some 
of  the  problems  of  modern  American  democracy. 
"  Organized  Democracy,"  by  Albert  Stickney 
(Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  is  a  study 
of  American  machine  politics.  Mr.  Stickney  has 
made  a  searching  and  relentless  investigation  of 
the  evils  inherent  in  our  political  system,  going 
back  to  the  Civil  War  period  and  exposing  the 
corruption  that  wrought  such  havoc  at  Washing- 
ten  in  the  administration  of  the  army  and  navy. 
The  most  important  of  Mr.  Stickney's  conclu- 
sions is  that  the  old  idea  that  democratic  gov- 
ernment means  government  by  the  citizens  en 
masse  must  be  abandoned.  The  only  recourse, 
according  to  Mr.  Stickney,  is  to  the  representa- 
tive popular  assembly.  On  this  point,  of  course, 
the  advocates  of  the  referendum  and  initiative 
will  take  issue  with  Mr.  Stickney.  More  opti- 
m'stic  in  tone  is  Mr.  Charles  Fletcher  Dole's 
hook  entitled  **  The  Spirit  of  Democracy  *' 
(Crowcll).  Mr.  Dole  is  a  writer  without  a 
panacea,  who  yet  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  the 
most  serious  of  our  administrative  problems  and 
seems  never  to  lack  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
the  American  people  to  work  out  its  own  politi- 
cal salvation.  He  devotes  especial  attention  to 
the  party  system,  labor  unions,  and  anarchy 
and  socialism.  The  evils  on  which  he  lays  chief 
stress  are  those  of  militarism  and  partisanship. 
Even  these,  however,  he  treats  philosophically, 
being  apparently  disposed  to  accept  them  as 
necessary  evils,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  On 
the  question  of  majority  rule  Mr.  Dole's  position 
is  diametrically  opposite  to  tVv^t  oi'^A.i,  '$>Xv2kc«?3, 
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Ralhcr  mort  ^(cnoral  in  character  arc  the  lectures 
of  Vroi.  Carrctt  \Ven<lcIl  on  the  national  ideals 
of  Anurira.  ^^ruiiped  together  un(k*r  the  title 
"Liberty,  l.'nion,  and  Democracy"  ( Scrihners). 
AUhoujfh  I*rofvs-.or  Wendell  has  made  hi^  repu- 
tation a«i  a  literary  critic  rather  than  as  a  political 
philoMiplirr,  his  writings  on  political  subjects  are 
su^'jiestive  an<l  his  interpretation  of  the  Ameri- 
can, in  the  main,  sound  and  sane.  In  these  lec- 
tures he  has  adopted  the  historical  method  of 
treatment. 

"The  Future  in  America;  A  Search  After 
Realities  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  bor)k  by  H.  G. 
WVIls,  the  author  of  "  Anticipations  "  (Harpers). 
UuriuK  his  recent  visit  to  this  coimtry  Mr.  Wells 
was  t-nabled  to  view  certain  oi  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  material  phases  of  our  civilization 
ami  to  analyze  our  natir^nal  tendencies.  The 
topics  that  he  treats  in  this  book  are  those  that 
would  naturally  a])peal  to  the  foreijj:ner,  and  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  writer  of  Mr. 
Wells'  type,  however  well  intentioned.  could 
liave  a  suflicient  knowledge  of  American  con- 
ditions to  deal  convinciuRly  with  the  topics 
brouf^ht  to  his  attention  on  a  brief  tour  of  this 
kind.  Hut  Mr.  Wells*  writings  are  always  in- 
teresting, and,  in  the  present  volume  at  least, 
they  serve  to  stimulate  the  reader's  interest  in 
the  thinj^s  that  lie  about  him. 

Mr.  Philip  Loring  Allen,  one  of  the  younger 
memlwrs  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  staflF, 
is  the  autlu>r  of  a  re«idable  and  suggestive  little 
w(»rk  entitled  "America's  Awakening:  The 
Tritnnph  of  Righteousness  in  High  Places" 
(Revell).  Mr.  Allen  gives  his  own  interpreta- 
tion of  the  moral  wave  in  this  country  indicated 
by  the  elections  of  the  past  two  years,  notably 
the  Jerome  campaign  in  New  York  City,  La 
I'"olletle's  up-hill  figlit  in  Wisconsin,  Governor 
Folk's  notable  vict«)ry  in  Missouri,  the  revolu- 
tion in  Philadelphia  city  politics.  Mayor  Tom 
Johnsini's  success  in  Cleveland,  and  the  Colby 
movement  in  New  Jersey.  Of  all  these  stirrings 
of  the  reform  spirit  Mr.  Allen  attributes  the  in- 
spiratifm  to  President  Roosevelt.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  read  an  account  of  these  latter-day  de- 
veliipments  in  our  politics,  written  in  so  hopeful 
a  t»)ne.  so  free,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  sen- 
sationalism of  the  "muck-raking"  magazinists 
and  on  the  other,  from  the  censorious  spirit  that 
has  characterized  so  many  utterances  on  .Ameri- 
can political  conditions  in  the  past.  It  is  espe- 
cially gratifying  tu  tlnd  the  representative  of  a 
jjiurnal  that  has  heretofore  found  little  to  praise 
and  nuich  to  condenm  in  our  political  life  writ- 
ing in  this  sane  and  optimistic  vein  regarding 
the  politics  of  to-day  ruid  to-morrow. 

A  coinprclu-n>ive  work  on  the  political,  in<lus- 
trial.  and  ^ocial  effects  i>f  different  systems  of 
railway  control  has  been  written  bv  Prof,  b'rank 
Parsons  and  published  in  Philadelphia  by  Dr. 
C.  I''.  Taylor  (  15JO  Chestnut  street),  under  the 
title  "The  Railways,  the  Trusts,  and  the  Peo- 
ple." The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
I'lr^t  ilealing  with  the  relati<»ns  of  the  railways  to 
the  public,  containing  evidence  from  the  railroad 
history  of  this  country  -showing  the  <langers  and 
abuso^i  th;»t  have  devebiped,  and  the  <ecoiul 
analy/iiiv;  the  railway  prolilems.  giving  the  his- 
t«»ry  and  result^  of  various  systems  of  railway 
management  and  control  in  i^ther  lands  and  the 
rrniedies  priqmseil  for  the  evils  that  have  grown 
uj)  in  ovir  own   railroad   system.     In  the  preji- 


aration  of  this  elaborate  volume  most  of  the 
principal  c<iuniries  of  Europe  were  visited,  li- 
braries were  consulted  in  ever>'  one  of  tho^io 
count rie>.  and  railway  ministers  and  manager- 
and  other  authorities  afforded  every  assistance 
in  their  power.  The  information  i)resenied  in 
this  volume  is  well  up  to  date  and  entirely  au- 
thentic. We  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  w!'.'» 
are  interested  in  the  American  railroad  problem 
of  to-day. 

Dr.  Hurt  Estes  Howard  has  written  a  b»».^k 
r»n  **  The  (ierman  Empire  *  (Macmillan).  which 
deals  with  the  administrative  features  of  the 
modern  imperial  system,  devoting  special  chap- 
ters to  such  topics  as  "  Citizenship  Under  the 
German  Constitution."  "  Alsace-Lorraine  and 
Its  Relation  to  the  Empire,''  and  "The  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Empire."  Especially  suggestive  to 
American  readers  is  the  brief  chapter  on  "The 
Empire  and  the  Individual  States."  The  hwk 
affords  a  convenient  summary  of  the  signiticam 
pr)ints  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  most  modem 
of  the  great  European  states. 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

Dr.  Louis  F'ischer's  '*  llcalth-Carc  of  the 
Haby"  (Funk  &  Wagnalls)  is  a  handbook  for 
mothers  and  luirses.  with  all  kinds  of  useful  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  care  of  children,  in  sickness 
and  health,  evolved  from  the  writer's  extensive 
experience  in  a  numl>er  of  New  York  hospitals. 

Two  little  (Inscriptive  manuals  of  Eurc^Kan 
and  American  butterflies,  moths,  and  other  in- 
.sects,  with  illustrations  reproduced  in  natnnl 
colors  and  giving  their  common  and  scicntiiic 
names,  have  been  brought  out  by  Funk  ft  Wag- 
nalls. 'These  were  prepared  under  the  super- 
vision of  William  I^eutenmtiller,  of  the  Anieri* 
can  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

An  exhaustive,  scholarly  monograph  on  the 
history  and  activities  of  "  The  Consular  Service 
of  the  United  States  "  has  been  written  by  Ches- 
ter Lloyd  Jones  and  published  as  one  of  the 
University  t»f  Pennsylvania  series  iii  polittral 
economy  and  public  law.  Mr.  Jones  aims  par- 
ticularly to  point  out  the  development  of  our 
consular  .service  in  its  relations  to  trade.  A 
study  of  Eurr)])ean  .systems  is  also  inclnded  b' 
way  of  comparison.  • 

Appletcni's  series  of  "  The  Short  Histories  of 
the  Literatures  of  the  World/'  edited  Iqr  Ed- 
mund (i«)sse,  has  been  extended  by  the  inclo- 
s'on  of  "A  nistor>'  of  Hungarian  Literaturt* 
by  Dr.  I'Vetlerick  Riedl,  professor  of  Hungarian 
literature  in  the  University  of  Hudapest.  Thi« 
volume  has  bt-cn  written  entirely  for  an  English^ 
reading  public.  Hungarian  literature.  Dr.  Ric'" 
avers,  indicates  more  than  the  literature  of  »") 
other  country  the  close  connection  between 
patriotic  and  artistic  expression.  "  Here,  if  o'cr- 
the  s«)ul  of  a  people  is  revealed  in  its  literature.' 

EDUCATIONAL  DISCUSSIONS. 

"The  Psychological  Principles  of  Education" 
is  the  rather  formidable  title  of  a  volume  h? 
Prof.  Ilorman  H.  Home,  of  Dartmouth  Collep 
(Macmillan),  In  attempting  to  write  a  syste- 
n:.itic  text -book  of  the  science  of  education.  thi< 
writer  ha*<  treated  emotional  education  on  * 
l»:;rity  with  education  of  the  mind  and  the  will 
lU  has  attempted,  as  he  says,  to  be  *'the  middle 
man  K^twecn  the  psychologist  and  tbc  t^acbcft 
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taking  the  theoretical  descriptions  of  pure  psy- 
chology and  transforming  them  into  educational 
principles  for  the  teacher."  The  volume  con- 
cludes with  a  discussion  of  religious  education. 

Ten  thousand  standard  words,  properly 
spelled,  with  pronunciation  and  accent  indicated, 
are  contained  in  "The  Washington  Word  List" 
(Macmillan),  compiled  by  William  Estabrook 
Chancellor.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  remarkably  complete  and  exhaustive  report 
of  the  educational  department  of  the  Sudan 
Government  has  been  issued  from  Khartoum.  It 
is  issued  by  the  director  (Dr.  Andrew  Balfour) 
of  the  Wellcome  Research  Laboratories  at  the 
Gordon  Memorial  College.  These  laboratories, 
it  will  be  remembered,  were  established  to  pro- 
mote a  knowledge  of  the  climatic  conditions  and 
agricultural,  zoologic,  and  geologic  resources  of 
the  Egyptian  Sudan.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
in  color. 

Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent  (director  of  the  Ilem- 


DR.   DUDLEY  A.   SARGENT. 

enway  Gymnasium,  Harvard  University),  has 
brought  out,  through  Ginn  &  Co.,  a  v(>lumc  of 
his  papers  and  essays  on  **  Physical  Education." 
This  book,  besides  being  an  exposition  of  physi- 
cal-culture methods  and  the  advance  made  in 
them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  is  also  a 
plea  for  a  wider,  saner  appreciation  of  the  vahie 
of  physical  training.  Dr.  Sargent  finds  that  a 
proper  respect  for  the  education  of  the  human 
physique  lies  close  to  the  foundation  of  all  na- 
tional greatness.  His  pages,  while  showing  an 
enthusiasm  for  high  physical  development,  are 
full  of  warning  a^nst  abus^  and  excess. 


PROF.  C   WILUAM  BEEBE. 


NATURE  AND  OUT-OP-DOOR  BOOKS. 

A  new  departure  in  the  literature  of  bird  study 
is  Prof.  C.  William  Beebe*s  volume  in  the  Amer- 
ican Nature  Series  (Holt)  on  **  The  Bird,  Its. 
Form  and  Ftinction."  Professor  Beebe  warns 
his  fellow  ornithologists,  always  intent  upon  the 
naming  and  classification  of  species,  not  to  lose 
sight  of  other  lines  of  investigation  equally  im- 
portant. In  this  eagerness  to  name  and  identify 
species  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  neglect  the 
study  of  the  bird's  actual  physical  life.  To 
br'dge  this  gap  Professor  Beebe  offers  this  un- 
technical  study  of  the  bird  in  the  abstract,  il- 
lustrated by  photographs  from  nature.  There  is 
a  full  description  of  the  various  parts  of  4he 
bird's  body,  the  physical  organisms  and  func- 
tions, with  clear  explanations  of  bird  habits  so 
far  as  they  can  he  understood  by  man.  All  this  's 
told  in  simple  language,  by  a  man  who  has  made 
bird  life  the  study  of  a  lifetime,  and  whose  posi- 
tion as  curator  of  ornitholoji^y  of  the  Xew  York 
Zoological  Park  has  put  liini  in  close  touch  with 
bird  students  the  country  over.  This  book  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  rather  brief  list  of  popu- 
lar treatises  on  ])ir(l  life. 

An  elaborate  treatise  entitled  "  Arboriculture  '* 
by  John  P.  lirown  (editor  of  .  hhoriculture^, 
has  been  pnblislicd  by  the  author  at  Cr)nners- 
ville,  Ind.  It  is  sub-headed  as  a  text-book  for 
railway  engineers,  manufacturers.  Inmbcrmen, 
and  farmers,  and  contains  suggestions  on  "  how. 
where,  and  what  to  plant  for  the  rapid  produc- 
tion of  lumber,  cross  ties,  telegraph  i)oles,  and 
other  timbers."  The  author  has  reproduced  a 
number  of  original  photographs  illustrating  how 
"  forests  influence  climate,  control  the  wiud«s, 
prevent  floods,  and  susta,in  tv^X\ot«\  ^xo^^wtV^T 
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DAN   BEARD. 


A  careful,  illustrated  manual  on  "  How  Ferns 
Grow,"  by  Margaret  Slosson.  has  been  issued 
by  Holt.  It  is  illustrated  with  forty-six  plates 
prepared  by  the  author. 

Daniel  C.  Beard's  latest  volume,  "The  Field 
and  Forest  Handy  Book"  (Scribners),  is  an 
"out-door  "  book  for  men  as  well  as  boys.  Every 
one  who  has  ever  been  thrown  on  his  own  re- 
sources in  "camping  out"  or  making  wilderness 
journeys  will  find  Mr.  Beard's  suggestions  in- 
tensely practical  and  his  advice  sane  and  con- 
vincing. Let  no  one  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
Mr.  Beard  has  merely  compiled  the  directions 
and  maxims  retailed  by  earlier  writers.  All  of 
the  material  in  his  "  Handy  Book  "  is  original. — 
the  fruit  of  the  author's  own  experience.    The 


methods  he  recommends  for  overcoming  some  ol 
the  difficulties  of  camp  life  are  in  many  instances 
ingenious  and  always  sensible  and  well  thouglft 
out.  The  nature  of  the  problems  discussed  i> 
indicated  by  the  chapter-headings :  **  How  to 
Cross  a  Stream  on  a  Log,"  *'  How  to  Make  * 
Bridge  for  Swift  Waters."  "  How  to  Make  a 
Real  Hunter's  Clothes  and  Moccasins,"  "Ho* 
to  Keep  Game  and  .Fish  in  Camp,"  "  How  to 
Pack  and  Unpack  in  the  Woods."  and  "  How  to 
Build  a  Real  Log-House."  These  arc  only  « 
few  of  the  topics  taken  almost  at  random  frofl* 
the  "  Handy  Book's "  contents.  The  boy  of 
man  who  has  heard  the  "  call  of  the  wild ''  wiH 
do  well  to  entrust  himself  to  Mr.  Beard's  gui<i' 
ance. 


Illustration  (reduced)  from  "The  Punch  and  Judy  Hook." 
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A  MERICAN  writers  for  children  are  so  prod- 
^^  igal  of  stock  phrases,  of  lines  that  fail  to 
Hte.  such  as  "*0h,  how  lovely/  exclaimed 
ilary/'  **  Jane  burst  into  tears,"'"  *  Coward/  cried 
riarold/'  there  is  so  little  philosophy  in  their 
lialogne.  that  we  wish  each  one  might  obtain  a 
:opy  of  a  volume  that  comes  to  our  reviewer's 
able, — "  Boys  and  Girls  from  George  Eliot "  (by 
Cate  Dickinson  Sweetser, — Duffield  &  Co.),  for 
ts  pages  are  .so  full  of  the  English  woman's 
ines  that  do  bite,  that  we  feel  sure  the  Ameri- 
an  writers  next  year  would  improve  their  style 
»y  careful  editing.  For  example,  Maggie  Tul- 
iver  refuses  to  do  her  patchwork, — "  I  don't 
cant  to  do  my  patchwork/' — ^this  is  no  more 
licturesque  than  American  writing,  but  her 
econd  protest. — " '  It's  foolish  work,  said  Mag- 
ic, with  a  toss  of  her  mane,  'tearing  things  to 
ieces  to  sew  them  together  again,' "  that  is  phil- 
osophy. Again,  "Maggie  was  trotting  with  her 
wn  fishing  rod  in  one  hand  .  .  .  stepping 
Iways,  by  a  peculiar  gift,  in  the  muddiest 
laces  " — And  Tom  had  not  been  at  school  **  for 

fortnight  before  it  was  evident  to  him  that 
fe,  complicated  not  only  with  the  Latin  gram- 
lar,  but  with  a  new  standard  of  English  pro- 
unciation,  was  a  very  difficult  business." 

Or  if  our  writers  would  like  a  more  recent 
ook  to  pattern  from,  we  should  recommend 
.Irs.  E.  Ne.sbit's  latest  story,  "The  Railway 
Thildren"  (illustrated  by  C.  E.  Brock;  The 
.lacmtllan  Company).  Herein  is  graphic  por- 
rayal.  Mother  has  heard  dreadful  news  and 
nters.  "  Her  mouth  looked  like  ju.st  a  line  of 
ale  red, — her  lips  were  thin  and  n<it  their  proper 
hape  at  all."  The  family  has  moved.  Mother 
rics  to  open  a  packing  case  with  a  poker. 
•Let  me  do  it,'  .said  Peter'  (not  "cried" 
Mcr.  as  in  American  books)  "thinking  he 
ould  do  it  better  himself.  Everyone  thinks  this 
/hen  he  sees  another  person  stirring  a  fire,  or 
ipening  a  box,  or  untying  a  knot  in  a  bit  of 
tring."  "  They  could  smile  at  him  "  (the  Rus- 
ian  exile  who  could  not  speak  English)  "of 
ourse;  they  could  and  they  did.  But  if  you 
mile  too  constantly,  the  smile  is  apt  to  get  fixed, 
ike  the  smile  of  the  hyena.    And  then  it  no 


longer  looks  friendly,  but  simply  silly."  Pretty 
good  literature  for  children,  is  it  not?  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  the  incidents  in 
"  The  Railway  (Thildren "  are  quite  as  conven- 
tionally melodramatic  as  in  many  of  the  Ameri- 
can stories. — children  flagging  a  train  with  their 
red  flannel  petticoats,  and  dashing  through 
smoke  and  flames  to  save  sleeping  babies.  We 
wish  children's  books  might  be  written  without 


Illustration  (reduced)  from  "  Tbe  Railway  CViW^^siv^ 
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such  incidents,  without  youthful  heroes  jumping 
into  the  water  to  save  drowning  children,  with- 
out tramps  turning  out  to  be  long  lost  sons,  with- 
QUt  little  girls  and  boys  with  angelic  dispositions 
reforming  austere  and  tyrannical  uncles  or 
grandpas,  as  they  have  ever  since  children's 
books  became  the  fashion.  Your  dramatic  ma- 
chinery, good  writers,  needs  oiling,  it  creaks 
with  old  age.  Then,  too,  the  sagacious  animals 
we  meet !  One  doesn't  object  to  the  dog  "  Roy  " 
in  **  Little  Miss  Rosamond,"  who  recognizes  his 
young  master  after  two  years'  separation,  but 
the  parrot  in  "  The  Girls  of  Pineridge," 
by  Charlotte  C.  Smith  (illustrated  by  Beatrice 
B.  Ruyl,  Little.  Brown  &  Co.)  that  dovetails  his 
remarks  into  the  conversation  so  that  they  arc 
perfectly  relevant,  spoils  an  otherwise  natural 
story  of  four  wholesome  little  girls  who  are 
fond  of  nature  and  appreciate  life  in  the  woods. 
And  when  it  comes  to  having  one  part  of  a 
story  deal  with  humans  and  the  other  part  giv- 
ing us  the  thoughts  and  conversations  of  cats 
and  dogs,  as  in  Lily  F.  Wesselhoeft's  **  Ready 
the  Reliable"  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  we  think 
a  literary  license  is  taken  that  is  not  warranted 
by  the  results  obtained. 

TWICE  TOLD  TALES. 

The  Two  Knights. — Azvay  in  the  forest  there 
stands  a  good  Knight  \\  Clad  all  in  a  coat  of 
mail;  \\  His  lance  is  made  of  an  icicle  bright,  || 
His  arrows  are  the  hail, — Lucy  Fitch  Perkins  s 
"  The  Goose  Girl." 

Parents  who  agree  with  us  in  protesting 
against    some   of   these   blemishes    in   the   long 


stories  offered  this  year,  will  find  there  is  still  a 
choice  of  delightful  gift  books  for  the  yoan^  in 
a  dozen  or  so  of  volumes  containing  collections 
of  stories,  histories,  and  biographies,  not  new 
but  worthy  of  being  re-told. 

Most  happy  in  its  title  as  in  its  contents  is 
"Heroes  Every  Child  Should  Know"  (edited 
by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie«    Doubleday,    P^   ft 


llluatratlon  (reduced)  from  "The  Orange  Fairy 


Illustration  (rcdnced)  from  "  Itacketty-Packctty 
House.** 


Co.),  dealing  with  twenty  heroes  from  Perseus 
and  Hercules,  The  Cid  and  Robin  Hood,  to  Lin- 
coln and  Father  Damien. 

In  "  Legends  Every  Child  Should  Know " 
(edited  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.).  we  are  introduced  to  Hiawatha,  Beo- 
wulf, Sir  Galahad,  and  Rip  Van  Winkle, 

The  battle  of  the  "  Frogs  and  Mice,"  adapted 
from  Homer,  is  the  first  story  of  **  Long  Ago  in 
Greece,"  by  Edmund  J.  Carpenter  (Little,  Brown 
&  Co.),  followed  by  tales  about  Hero  and  Lcan- 
der,  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  other  classic  favor- 
ites; while  animals  from  the  dramatis  persons 
entirely  of  "  Blackie, — ^a  book  of  old  Fables  in 
new  dresses,"  by  Madge  A.  Bingham  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.). 

"The  Odyssey  for  Boys  and  Girls,"  by 
Alfred  J.  CHiurch,  M.  A.,  is  illustrated  in  a 
manner  superior  to  most  gift  books.  The  plates 
are  in  color,  low  in  tone,  the  outlines  in  Flax- 
man's  manner,  the  tints  flat,  in  the  style  of 
Grecian  wall  decoration,  and  have  an  air  of 
dignity  that  is  most  commendable  (The  Mac- 
mi  llan  Company). 

*'  Stories  from  Famous  Ballads "  is  by  Grace 
Greenwood,  and  is  illustrated  by  Edmund  H. 
Garrett  (Ginn  &  Co.). 

**  An  Island  Sto^,"  a  child's  history  of  Eng- 
land, told  by  E.  Marshall  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated in  color  by  A.  S.  Forrest  (F.  A.  Stokes). 
is  not  in  chronicle  form,  attempting  to  tell  ali 
the  history  of  Great  Britain,  but  is  made  up  of 
chapters  telling  the  story  of  *'  Canute  and  ibe 
Waves,"  the  "Battle  of  Waterloo,"  the  "Stoiy 
of  the  Mayflower,"  etc 
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"Songs    Every    to  tell,  1 1  But  mother  knozvs  them  very  welL^' 
Child  Should  Know/'    The  Goose  Giru 


by  Dolores  M.  Bacon 
(Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.),  will  be,  we 
fancy,  not  so  fasci- 
nating at  first  to  a 
singer  recipient,  if 
given  at  Christmas, 
as  it  will  l>e  a  valu- 


lUustration    (roduced) 
from   ••Billy  Uounce." 

black  and  colors,  by 
H.  T.  Ford,  is  the 
latest  of  the  "col- 
ored "  fairy  books, 
edited  by  Andrew 
Lang,  this  time  "  The 
Orange  Fairy 
Book,"  with  stories 
colled  from  the  four 
comers  of  the  earth. 
Some  of  them  agam, 
as  in  past  years,  too 
g^esome  for  child 
reading. 

MODERN  FAIRY 
STORIES. 

Valor — There  isn't 
any  Giant  \\  Within 
this  forest  grim;  \\ 
And  if,  there  were,  t 
wouldn't  be  II  A  bit 
afraid  of  him! — The 
Goose  Girl. 

From  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Frances  H. 
Burnett  come  two 
fairy  books,-  *' Queen 
Silver  Bell"  and  a 
sequel,  **  Racket ty- 
Paffcetty  House" 
(Century  Company). 
WWIe  Mrs.  Burnett's 
style  is  so  pure  that 
it  makes  easy  read- 
ing, there  is  not  in 
her    subject    matter    in 


centive  to  musical 
cultivation  for  the 
whole  household. 

Attractively    bound 
and       illustrated      in 


There  is  a  decided  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
author  of  "  Candle  Liglit."  Georgia  R.  Durston 
(Saalfield     Publishing     Company),     to    imitate 
Stevenson  in  her  verses.     But  perhaps  it  is  not  a 
fault  to  follow  so  good  a  master,  and  the  home 
subjects  she  selects  for  her  poems  are  natural 
ones.     The     illustrator,     Kathcrine     (ircenland, 
able  source  of  infor-    evidently   lacks   art   training,   but   certainly   has 
mation,    and    an    in-    great  talent   for  expression.      Her    figures    are 
dramatic  in  the  extreme,  showinj;r  keen  observa- 
tion of  child  life.     We  expect  Miss  Greenland  to 
take  her  place  in  the  front  rank  among  the  il- 
lustrators   in    a    few    years.     Her    pictures    arc 
printed  in  black  and  brown  and  the  publ'shers 
are    to    be    C(mgratu- 
lated   on   the  absence 
of  the  glaring,  crude 
coloring    that   so    of- 
ten disfigures  holiday 
books. 

The  large  folio 
printed  on  poor 
paper  with  its  un- 
compromising red, 
yellow,  and  blue  tints, 
which  contains  the 
reprint  of  Windsor 
M  c  C  a  y ' s  series 
(which  appeared  in 
the  "  New  York  Her- 
ald") of  "Little 
Nemo  in  Slumber- 
land."  does  not  do 
credit  to  Duffield  & 
Co.  as  an  artistic 
publishing  house.  Mr. 
^IcCay  is  much  more 
of  an  artist  than 
most  of  the  men  who 
design  the  comic 
pages  for  American 
papers.  Their  drafts- 
manship is  usually 
beneath  contempt, 
while  Mr.  McCay  is 
an  expert  draftsman, 
and  it  is  to  !>e  re- 
gretted that  his  de- 
signs should  not  have 
a  much  better  setting, 
these  books  any  very  The  same  publisher  gives  us  much  superior 
strik'ng  motive  to  make  an  impression  on  the  printing  in  "  The  Punch  and  Judy  Book,"  by 
child's  mind. 

"  Wonder  Children/'  by  Charles  J.  Bellamy 
(  Macmillan  Company),  is  a  collection  of  stories 
where  for  the  most  part  fairies  help  young  folks 
l><Mh  materially  and  morally. 

In  "Billy  Bounce,"  by  W.  W.  Denslow  and 
Dudley  .\.  Bragdon.  "pictured"  by  Denslow 
( G.  \V.  Dillingham  Company),  the  a-itronomcr 
<ny<:  "Be  careful  of  the  near  walls:  they  are 
just  painted  canvas,  you  know,  and  are  not 
meant  to  lean  against.'*  And  the  w't  of  thi-i 
horik  is  vaudeville  wit.  and  not  meant  for  analy- 
sis. Of  Mr.  Denslow's  illustration*,  however,  i: 
may  l)e  said  that  the  coloring  is  less  crude  than 
in  his  previous  books. 

PICTURE  BOOKS. 
Here's  a  baby,  her€*s  another,  \\  A  sister  and 
'her  infant  brother,  \\  Which  is  which  'tis  hard 


IlloBtratJoD 


(reduced)     Crom 
Rhymes.'* 


'  Favorite    Nursery 


lilustratloD   i  T^t\yif*:<i )   ttuiu  "  Tandk-  Light." 
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such  mcidants,  wlthoLit  youthful  heroes  jufnping  stodrs  o(Ter^d  U 
into  the  water  to  save  drowning  children,  with-  choice  of  6v\  ' 
out  tramps  I  urn  iitg  out  to  be  long  lost  sons,  with-  a  dozen  or 
out  little  girls  and  boys  with  angelic  dispositions  of  iti>rH^ 
reforming  austere  and  tyrannical  uncles  or  but  wo- 
grandpas,  as  they  have  ever  since  children's 
books  became  the  fashion.  Your  dramatic  ma- 
chinery, good  writers,  needs  oiling,  it  creaks 
with  old  age.  Then,  too,  the  sagacious  animab 
we  meet  I  One  d<:»esn't  object  to  the  dog  '"  Roy  '' 
in  "  Little  Miss  Rosamond,"  who  recogniies  his 
young  master  after  two  years'  separation,  but 
the  parrot  in  '*  The  Girls  of  Pineridge," 
fby  Charlotte  C.  Smith  illustrated  by  Beatrice 
B.  Ruyi  Little,  Brown  h  Co,)  that  dovetails  his 
remarks  into  the  conversation  m  that  they  arc 
perfectly  relevant,  spoils  an  otherwise  natural 
story  of  four  wholesome  little  girls  who  are 
fond  of  nature  and  appreciate  life  in  the  woods, 
And  when  it  comes  to  having  one  part  of  u 
story  deal  with  humans  and  the  other  fiart  giv- 
ing us  the  thoughts  and  conversations  of  cat^ 
and  dojfs,  as  in  Lily  F.  Wesselhoeft*s  "*  Ready 
the  Reliable"  (Little,  Brown  &  Co/>,  we  think 
a  literary  license  is  taken  that  is  not  warrEDted 
by  the  results  obtained. 

TWICE  TOLD  TALES. 

The  Two  Kkigfits, — Away  in  the  forest 
\st(tnds  a  flood  Kjiight   \\  Clad  at!  in  a  ri' 
II  //i>  lance  is  made  vf  an  ickle  hrty, 
rarnnvs  arc  the  ftai/.— Lucy  Fitch  Perk 
Goose  Girl/' 

Parents    who    agree    with    us    in    proi 
against    some    of   these    blemishes    in    tht 


\ 
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:  BOYS*  BOOKS. 

Thoughts  in  Church. — Oh,  to  he  a  sailor,  \\ 
To  sail  to  foreign  lands,  \\  To  Greenland's  icy 
mountains,  ^\  And  Indians  coral  sands!  .  .  .  . 
rd  love  to  see  the  heathen  \  \  Bow  dozvn  to  wood 
and  stone,  \\  But  his  wicked  graven  image  \\ 
rd  knock  off  of  its  throne!  \\  The heathen-in-his- 
blindncss  \\  Should  see  a  thing  or  two,  \\  He'd 
know  before  I  left  him,  \\  What  a  Christian  boy 
can  do! — The  Goose  Girl. 

Among  the  boys'  books,  few  are  fuller  of  ad- 
ventures that  truly  belong  to  the  everyday  life 
of  the  small  boy  than  is  "  Further  Fortunes  of 
Plunkey  Perkins,"  by  Harold  Hammond,  U.  S. 
A.,  graphically  illustrated  by  George  Varian 
(The  Century  Company). 

"With  Mask  and  Mitt,"  by  A.  T.  Dudley 
(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company),  is  one  of 
the  "Philips  Exeter  Series."  It  deals  with 
athletic  sports.  Other  books  of  outdoor  life  are. 
"The  Tenting  of  the  Tillicums."  by  Herbert 
Bashford  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.)  ;  "James 
Porter  in  the  South  Sea,"  by  Edward  Strate- 
meyer  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard)  ;  "Jack  the 
Young  Canoeman,"  by  Gieorge  Bird  Grinnell 
(Stokes  &  Co.);  and  "The  Airship  Dragon- 
Fly,"  by  Wm.  J.  Hopkins  (Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.). 

"  The  Adventures  of  Billy  Topsail."  by  Nor- 
man Duncan  (Fleming  H.  Rcvell  Company),  are 
not  in  themselves  of  absorbing  interest,  and.  Mr. 
Duncan's  style  is  rather  spasmodic  and  impres- 


II lustration    (reduced)    from    * 
Uuzeltown.' 


Old    Home   Day    at 


Illastratlon    (redaced)   fk'om   "  Lady  Hollyhock   and 
Her  FrtendB." 

sionistic,  but  they  have  the  virtue  of  being  out 
of  the  ordinary,  and  not  of  the  cooked-up  narra- 
tion tvpe  that  fills  the  pages  of  the  usual  "  Storv 
for  Boys." 

STORIES  FOR  GIRLS. 

"  Trade- Last." — "  A/v  frock  is  green.  \  I 
''My  frock  is  blue/'  f|  ''You  look  pretty."  \\ 
"  So  do  you."  1 1 — The  (joose  Girl. 

A  story  that  comes  from  abroad  is  "  The 
Young  Violinist,"  translated  from  the  German 
of  Emma  Von  Rhoden  by  Mary  E.  Ireland  (Ihe 
Saalfield  Company).  In  it  sentimentality  oozes 
frrm  every  page  in  true  Teutonic  fashion,  but 
there  is  genuine  pathos  that  appeals  to  one  quite 
as  much  as  does  the  pathos  of  Hans  Andersen,    (over design  (reduced) 


Among  the  American  authors  Miss  Nina 
Rhodes  again  arouses  our  interest  in  a  nine- 
year-old  orphan,  "  Little  Miss  Rosamond " 
(Lothrop.  Lee.  Shepard  Company)  ;  she  and 
her  b'g  brother  Phil  fight  the  battle  of  life  to- 
gether, though  not  without  the  protection  and 
sympathy  of  many  friends,  among  them  our  lit- 
tle blind  acquaintance.  Joy  St.  Clair,  who  was 
the  heroine  of  **  The  Little  Girl  Next  Door." 

Miss  Katherine  Pvlc  has  written  and  illus- 
trated *'  Nancy  Rutledge  "  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.). 
Nancy  seems  about  the  same  age  as  Rosamond 
but  her  adventures  are  not  quite  so  pathetic. 
Miss  A.  G.  Plympton  introduces  characters  simi- 
lar to  Rosamond  and  Nancy  in  her  story  of  Roxy 
and  her  j^randmothcr  and  their  doings  in  "  Old 
Home  Day  at  Hazeltown "  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.),  with  very  con- 
scientious and  real- 
istic pictures  by  Clara 
K.  Atwood. 

'I'hc  books  for  older 
jj:irls  are  for  the  most 
f)art  hoarding  school 
stories,  though  a  few 
are  stories  of  the 
olden  times,  as,  **  A 
Maid  o  f  S  a  1  c  m 
Towne,"  by  L  u  c  y 
I'^oster  Madison,  illus- 
trated bv  Frank  T. 
Nferrill  '(Penn  Pub- 
lishing Company). 
"Betty  Baird,"  by 
Anna  Hamlin  Weikel 
(Little.  Brown  & 
Co.),    is    a    vivacious 


LUCY  FOSTER 
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HISTORY,  TRAVEL,  SCIEViCE,  ETC.,  ETC. 

The  Critic. — If  only  more  people  would  write 

fewer  books  \\  Hozv  well  pleased  I  should  be! 

1 1  If  all  the  authors  ivould  change  into  Cooks,  {[ 

T  would  suit  me  perfectly, — The  Goose  Girl. 

For  patriotic  readers  we  have  the  "  American 
Hero  Stories,"  by  Eva  March  Tappan.  Some 
of  the  illustrations,  as  for  example  the  Hessian 
Grenadier,  on  page  i6i,  do  not  do  credit  to 
the  publishing  house  of  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Harper  &  Bros,  issue  "  Poems  for  Younj; 
Americans,"  by  Will  Carleton.  Books  of  a  semi- 
historical  character  are  "  Trail  and  Trading 
Post,"  by  Edward  Stratemeyer  (Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard  Company),  and  *'Jack  Shelby,"  by 
George  Cary  Eggleston  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard). Mr.  Egglejton  pictures  with  much  care 
the  conditions  in  Indiana,  in  the  pioneer  days  of 
1836, — about  the  period  when  Lincoln's  family 
moved  from  Indiana.  The  conditions  that  con- 
fronted Abe  in  Illinois  must  have  been  much  the 
same  as  those  that  confronted  the  Shelby  family 
in  Indiana. 

"  The  Wild  Flower  Book  for  Young  People," 
by  Alice  Lounsberry  (Frederick  A.  Stokes). 
is  poorly  written.     If  a  book  of  this  kind  were 


Illustration 


(reduced)    from    "Five    Little   Peppers 
and  How  They  Grew." 


given  to  speaking  in  quotations.  The  style 
of  the  book  is  at  times  clever, — "  at  the 
table  you  turned  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum. 
thoufi:h  your  countenance  was  not  a  rainbow  of 
promise."  "  Betty  spoke  in  italics."  But  Alice 
Ward  Bailey  tells  the  story  of  "  Roberta  and  Her 
Brothers"  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  with  a  still 
more  fluent  pen, — the  characters  are  nicely  dif- 
ferentiated, the  expression  fresh.  Dempsey 
says :  **  I  never  did  like  the  things  you  know  for 
sure  half  as  well  as  those  you  guess  at." 

"  The  Beautiful  Story  of  Doris  and  Julie,"  by 
Gertrude  Smith  (illustrated  by  W.  E.  Mears, 
Harper  &  Bros.),  is  written  in  the  author's  best 
style,  a  style  that  is  the  perfection  of  story  tell- 
ing for  little  folks  of  from  five  to  ten. 

"  Five  Little  Peppers."  by  Margaret  Sidney, 
comes  out  in  a  new  edition  with  striking  colored 
illustrations  by  Herman  Heyer ;  "  Ester  Reid's 
Namesake."  by  Pansy,  illustrated  by  Ernest  Fos- 
bery ;  "  Two  Little  Friends  in  Norway,"  by 
Margaret  Sidney,  illustrated  by  Herman  Heyer; 
and  "  Dainty  Dorothy  in  the  City,"  by  Amy 
Brooks,  illustrated  by  the  author,  are  by  writers 
that  every  child  reader  knows,  and  come  from 
the  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  (Company. 


Illustration   (reduced)   from  "Nancy  Rutledge." 

written  as  clearly  as  Gertrude  Smith  wn'tes  her 
child  fiction  it  would  have  we  believe,  increased 
value,  for  the  pages  contain  many  items  of  in- 
formation profitable  to  childhood. 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  37th  Street,  New  York 


Silverware  at  Attractive  Prices 

Tiflfany  &  Co.  are  strictly  retailers,  and  as  they 
manufacture  solely  for  their  own  trade,  their 
desi^s  do  not  lose  individuality  through  overpro- 
duction   or    extensive    sale     by     other    dealers 

cAHicles  quoted  are  of  English  Sterling  quality,  925-1,000  fine 

Bonbon  and  Hors  d'OEuvre  dishes,  each,    - 

-    $4^,  $r.OO,  $8.00,  $9.00,  $10.00,  $12.00  upward 

Candlesticks,  each,       $5.00,  $10.00,  $12.50,  $16.00  upward 

Tall  Baskets  for  bonbons  or  flowers,  each,  - 

$10.00,  $11.00,  $15.00  upward 

Tall  Compoticrs, each, $13.50, $16.00,$21.00,$25.00  upward 

Flower  Vases,  each, 

$15.00,  $20.00,  $23.00,  $25.00,  $32.00  upward 

Bowls  for  berries  or  fruits,  each,        ... 

$20.00,  $25.00,  $28.00,  $30.00,  $35.00  upward 

Teterft-Tete  Sets,         $48.00,  $55.00,  $64.00,  $70.00  upward 

Coifec  Sets,        -       $50.00,  $55.00,  $65.00,  $80.00  upward 

Cuts  or  Photographs  Upon  Request 

Silverware  on  Approval 

Upon    receipt   of    satisfactory    references    from 
any    National    Bank    or    responsible    business 
*  house,  Tiffany  &  Co.  will  send  on  approval  selec- 
tions from  their  stock  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 


Rf th  Avenue .  Newlfork 


sterling  Silver 

Forks  &  Spoons 

$1.00 

per  Ounce 

This  method  of 
marking  prices 
furnishes  pur- 
chasers with  ex- 
act information  as 
to  weights  and 
enables  them  to 
compare  values 
more  readily  with 
articles  for  similar 
uses  sold  else- 
where 

Prices  per  Dozen 
Tea  Six)ons, 

$11  to  $19 
Dessert    Spoons, 

$18  to  $30 
Soup  or  Table 
Spoons, 

$25  to  $46 
Breakfast,  Entr^ 
or  Dessert  Forks. 

$17  to  $28 
Dinner  or  Table 
Forks,$23to$d9 

Wedding 

Stationery 

Marriage  an- 
nouncements, in- 
vitations  for 
house  or  church 
weddings,  admis- 
sion cards,  etc 
Samples  and 
prices  upon  re- 
quest 

Tinkny  fc  Co. 
1906  Blue  Book 

Second  edition 
A  compact,  530- 
page  catalogue, 
without  pictures 
or  cuts,  but  re- 
plete with  de- 
scriptions, prices 
and  helpful  sug- 
gestions of  artistic 
merchandise  suit- 
able for  wedding 
presents.  Sent 
free  upon  request 


TiflFtny  &  Co.  always  welcome  a  comparison  of  prices 
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"pAIREST,  BEST,  and  MOST  INTERESTING,"  says  the 
President  of  the  University  of  Virginia  of  the  new 


MACMILLAN-ELSON 


History  of  the  Vivited  Staples 

Five  crown  oet^LVo  volumes  in  sxibstantt&l  binding 


A  six  teen-hundred' page  romance  of 
facts,  with  200  full-page  illustrations — 
each  one  an  historical  document  selected 
by  C  H  A  R 1 . KS  H  K N  R Y  H  ART,  the 
noted  autlioritv  on  historical  portraitarc. 

''  I  have  been  reading  it  with 
care,  and  I  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  fai  rest,  best,  and  most  Inter- 
esting of  the  popular  works  that 
cover  the  field  of  American  hl&* 
tory.  It  has  about  it  a  genuine 
charm  and  interest,  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  studetit 
of  American  history," 

EDWIN  A.  ALDEHMAN, 

PrciU(B(  «l  tie  MM^tnHy  •!  VIiiI^Il 

Kvcn  those  who  own  1  history  of  the  Uniced 
States  arc  buying  this  new  work,  bec^u«  it  is 
til  led  with  the  modrrn  spine  of  Creating  the  eueD" 
tial  facts  i[i  a  wav  that  commands  the  atietitioa  of 
the  reader,  and  bscinatea  him  wtih  the  story  of 
how  the  great eM  tit'  nations  was  built.  What  do 
you  know  of  your  own  country's  hisrory  ?  The 
average  man  or  woman  would  have  to  admit  that  hh  knowledge  was  flight,  or  at  least  thic  he  wai 
wocfMlly  rusty >  These  iive  attractive  volumes  invite  reading,  They  will  help  you  to  a  better 
understanding  of  American  institutions— They  will  entertain  you — They  were  made  for  YOU. 

=  ^THE     OFFER. 


Send  only  §1,00  with    this  coupon, 
and  comparison  with  other  similar  ivorks. 


Htrtwith  Anil  fi-Cf^  rbr  wiiifh  iriitl  me  ihc  Kkvifw  (>f 
Ixvill'n^  Kn.ji  H  ttt  «ir  \he  ntw  MucmiHin-tliEiri  HUutry  (yf 
the  UiihcJ:  Statfi  on  jppj-nval.  If  I  IJtit  ihe  biiiorr^  t  wUl 
ntke  piyin«nli«rrnr4In£in  ypur  tpcLiil  rnfcrio  early  aub- 
■criberi  tQt  ihc  liJ^^t  rJitmn. 


You  will  receive  a  set  of  the  history  for  inspection 
If  you  doift  like  the  sct^  return  it  at  our  expense 
and  we  will  refund  vour^[*oo  frcelv  and  with- 
out asking  yt>u  lu  explain  why  you  don't  lite  our 
edition.  It  you  do  like  it  and  keep  it  beyond 
the  five  days  allowed  for  inspection,  you  are  la 
pay  <iKOO  and  ^^1,00  a  month  for  I  1  monchs, 
or,  if  you  prefer^  ^  11 .00  cash.  There  is  also  a 
thrce-t^uarters  leather  edition,  which  costs  ^  1  *oo 
down  and  ^fiJ.oo  a  month  for  eight  months. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  Co. 

i3  Astor  Place,  New  York 
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The  New  International 
£ncyclopaedia 

has  a  greater  scope  for  the  avera^*;  man  to-day  than  any  other  work  of  reference^  because 
it  tells  what  the  average  man  wants  to  know, 

€t  It  presents  in  a  clear,  concise  and  uniform  way  what  the  majority  of  present  experts  consider 
the  main  features  of  every  subject  from  the  earliest  times  to  those  in  which  we  live. 

€L  The  "signed  article"  by  one  expert  has  ^iven  place  to  the  ■ 'approved  article*'  vouched  for 

by  pnany  experts. 

<L  Expert  editors  have  jriven  this  authoritative  verdict  ency- 
clopaedia form — ^thus  insuring  uniformity  of  treatment  through- 
out the  work. 

C  While  it  deals  with  everything  everywhere,  it  deals  with 
especial  fullness,  on  all  American  questions,  geographical, 
governmental,  poUtical  nnd  social,  questions  of  finance,  the 
trusts,  insurance,  municipal  ownership,  trades  unions,  etc. 

C  U  includes  biographies  of  our  leading  men  in  politics, 

business,  the  army  and  navy,  the  professions,  in  religious  and 
philanthropic  work,  in  literature,  in  music  and  on  the  stage* 

C  The  illustrations  bound  together  would  make  a  volume 
larger  than  Webster's  Internalional  Dictionary, 

C  The  various  departments  bound  separate  would  make 
nearly  300  volumes,  costing  hundreds  of  dollars, 

<L  There  are  about  30,000  more  articles  in  The,  New  Inter- 
national Encyclopaedia  than  in  any  other  encyclopaedia  in 
the  English  language-  there  are  10,000  more  biographies; 
there  are  more  maps,  more  colored  plates,  more  en^avings 
and  more  illustrations  of  every  kind,  than  in  any  other.  fiuC 
the  real  point  lies  not  in  the  mere  number  of  articles,  nor  in  the 
quantity  of  biographies,  nor  in  the  gfreat  profusion  of  illustra- 
tions, but  in  the  fact  that  every  bit  of  information  in  The  New 
Inter  national  Encyclopaedia  is  of  interest  to  the  average  man. 

<L  Furthermore,  the  arrangement  is  so  simple   and  com, 
pletc,  an  answer  may  be  found  on  any  question  with- 
out an  instant's  toss  of  time,  ^^  . 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  25c» 
Question   Booklet  —  FR  E  E 


^V.€g' 


,^ 


FJtl  «uf  the  ooupc^n  &n<l  te^t  v^^ttr  know1e<lfi«  an  tho  <iu«stJc»iB  af  the 
day  yoi*  itudht  to  know  ahout.    Wo  will  sond  you,  at  tho  s&Tne  tljii©^       ^^ j^ \^^^^^^^ 
OMT  doacflpttve  pampfitet  with  fao-slrrxlle  colored  piatos,  engrav-        ^^ ^  -s^^f^^ 
Inia*  nttapa  and  charts,  teaet  pagea  and  full  doscripllon  of  the       _\>^  j^    -^f^'t^^ 
ittnoi-al  plan,  5<^po  and  ati^angofrvent  of  Tho  Now  tiit«m&- 
tlonal  E^ncvclopaodlap  filling  twonty  volumea    containing 
16,325  p Age  1,  CO V orJ n g  67.097a rt J ci e».  i  1 1  us  tratod  w Ith      ^  ^t^^\^^t^*?o' 
100  futl-page  colof&d  llthagrapha,  400  duo  tints.  300        W*^^"^  ^^o^S'^V^  ^ 


maps  9s%d  ohana  and  over  7000  oth&r  itlaatrationsp 


h 


DODD,  MICAD   &  CO.t   Publishers 
572  Fifth  Av«.,  N«w  York  Cit^ 


i^ 


,^ctS.*V 


X 


'K4»^^' ^y s^  y 


>4^ 
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DO     YOU     KNOW    THAT     A     NKW 

WEBSTER 


IS    NOW    RI-'.ADY? 


Webster's  IMPERIU  Dictionary 

for   sale   hy   all  booksellers.  If  you 


INSIST- — ^some  dealers  make  more  on 
other  Webster's*  That's  why  you 
have  to  insist.  Have  your  book- 
seller show  it  to  you,  or  send  for 
Er/c^l^rrto  GEO,  R.  OGILVIE,  Publisher,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

IT'S  THE  mm  WE  OSE  IN  OUR  BUSINESS  TIUT  COUNT 

It  took  brains  to  conceive j  brains  to  produce,  and  brains  to  successfully 

Introduce  a  line  of  books  of  which  MILLIONS  HAVE  BEEN  SOLD. 

They  are  the  Top  Notch  of  Excellence.    1  he  Qitery  Is  ■ 

Have  you  had  your  share?     If  not,  why  not? 

Here  They  Are,  29  Gre^Lt  Books: 

fultuwini;  b«K.ka  fall  unifonn  with  iliis  imrj  jifr  publiahftJ  in  \mih  clirth  Hnd  It^aihcr 
LiLiidiiij^s  ;il  3^  crnls  for  cTnth  and  ^d  otrtiln  for  Icnthrf.     Hinj^lr  topics  OMliird 
|i4>«ipiaid  iitxih  ncc^ipi  d[  price  by  ih«  publisthcrs : 

t'ftiiLLIii^ft    ICai^Nd    t'om^Hrrlml    C^Nt-ala- 

l«r. 
r0i*kn»''B  Arrvmimi  frrltNrr^ 
RiiA^cira    Fit  at  11'     I^lrtlpii,    mr    Csn>*4t 

iiiir*  HtXa^v  \\\\\*x  «iid  u»v«i«  pibj  It, 

IINItV  Kulri  vnir^er. 

Tfce    JvHittmmn     lllblc.     l^n^  the    L.ile  «pd 
Mor.il^  af  |9%u^  l^T  NaJE4»th.  lLit»^Cte<l  Ivitballr 


Writ«r» 

p«d 

fir*ii«iiifc'v4l. 
CaHkilin'*    Whm 

rnHLHaV    Whit 

Wr.lc    Th.lf     Si 

Of  I  If 

M.rid'. 

ft««L   t*r0^ 

i^rb* 

<nfiLlln^#    J^O.Oon    W«M     Pprllcr    add 
J^Mcr  IVrltrr'*  VuitubU 

('onLitp'M  4^1  til  Hiid    ItiinlnPiWi  l^Stt-  RoPk, 
(aitLllkiV  Th«  Wuj  19  TbIpKi   ppil  llsn 

CotiLllp'a  FaniUlAr  (|pvlfl(l«B*. 


Iii-hii.  tlyThonutJenieri'iiL  HjhiH  svYiti^l  y  ho«i»1 
(n  U'4thPr,  SPcenK.     Alto  ah  l-M1tiH«i  rw  l_a.* 


DICTION  A  ILmS   AND    LANGUAGE   BOOKS 


OlHIpnjJrf. 
Hlir*     rr^-ni-h^irDrllfli      pad      Eve -Fr^ 

Dl4-1lBBprj, 
II11U«  rtppMl^k-EPEllak    and    EiiK-Hi^**B* 

lilptlvnarjr* 


1|l|t>      LMlfp-F^clIiih     ppd      Kbc-IaI, 

OlellPPAfl'* 
lim*>    Jtp]|ap-EaBll»h    sad     Kar^-lcmU 

l^lvllapiirjr* 
TblRiPi'-  rrvitck  Mlf^Tppvhi. 
TlilviM'k  ueriwti  «i«ir.TpPKMu 


TJifr  rjiitv  pTh^r  hnflli  ^  «iiiit)  value  trr  the  ilinre ■  HJifned  H«»1  *e  knrtw  of  \%  ••  tv 
Pvrrlir**  M^hua]  *r  tJ*rf^l  lantrHatlpR,^  lo^riilnli-Fi;  jt?  r^Ks,  v*  of  whiLli  art- 
ln»[it  j-rintt'l  In  ceslan.  FrKnr,  In  flcK^Llc  cloth  CuvetS,  aj  CVDEl:  htlfl' cEiAli  c^fnirf  COld  sidi 
yi  t<nt^:  full  leJtbei,  c^'i^  cn.]f«,  fijWh 

Any  Qf  the  foresting  books  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  pJace  In 
the  worJti  on  receipt  of  price  by 

m.  I  OGILYI[  &  CO.,  Pnlilisliers,  CHICIGO.  ILLS. 
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The  Booklovers'  Edition  of    DglvjUifc 

Works 

k  Few 

N^*^n4^n Jhn*^  ^  ^^       ^^B^         Slightty 

Rubbed 

-^-^"^       Sets  at  a 

Sweep- 

ing  Re- 

WK  offer  .It  a  s weeping  /  ^^^(^ifl^^^^^^^A     OUCllOII 

reduction  in  price  the  M  m^  ^^PI^^^^Bl^^^i  Ih 

few    sets     of     Ikilzac  M^  UKimL  ^*^^^£flKl^Hl^        n   ■ 

which,  At  our  last  in^'entoryp       Jr7  tIC^P  ^|0Mi«^VHBHL     PnCS 

we  found  in  a  slightly  rubtjed      W*  H,*W  ^P^^iil^tffiflfilH\ 

conditton.     The:  imperfection 

is  neally  of  the  slightest  de-        l',  y 

scription,  just  an  tinevennc^s  jT 

of  color  or  a  few  marks  on  the  f 

covers*    'l*hey  Wfmid  pass  un- 
noticed to  alj  eyes  but  those  of  an  e?cpet-t. 

These  books  must  be  cleared  from  our 

shelves,  so  as  to  commence  the  fall  season                              ^^r^          ,00     j     ^^  ^r^L,^-^     oi/,rri/ 
...                                                      'v^^r               18  Handsome  Volumes,  K34'f57t?« 
with  new  stock  exclusively.  ^ — ^^ ^-^ — 

Ne  Library  Is  Complete  Without  Balzac 

Otber  authors  addresn  a  clasN  or  a  period.  Balzac  alone  haM  Humanity  for  an  audience  and 
for  an  Kpoeh— Kternlty. 

Otfiera  are  linniorons  or  pathetic,  classical  or  romantic,  material  or  spiritual;  Balzac  Is 
wntremal. 

IVhateTer  humanity  has  felt  and  hoped,  suffered  or  enjoyed,  Balzac  has  understood  and 
portrayed. 

His  books  depict  faithfully  every  phane  of  our  complex  modern  society. 

There  Is  never  a  dull  paarc  In  Balzac.  He  in  always  readable,  and,  like  Dickens,  to  iirhom  he 
lina  been  compared,  he  appeain  to  all  readers,  ivhatever  their  decree  of  culture.  ALL  CAN 
VNDBBSTAND  AND  APPBKCIATE  HIIVl.  y 

Unoxpyrgatod  Salntsbury  Edition  In  superb  half-crushed  levant  /^ 

Special  care  has  been  K'ven  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Booklovers'  Ilulzac.  It  is  a  handsome  i8-vohimr  edition,  ^  K.  K. 
each  volume  printed  on  select  opaque  white  paper  by  hiw-specd  presses,  tti  in.Min-  pro|>c-r  di«(tribution  of  ink.  It  ^  July.  u6. 
is  bound  in  half-crushed  levant  with  corners,  Kiivili'ih  art  cloth  sides,  t«M>lr:d  in  >!oKi  at  the  luck  with  an  original  ^  SIEQEL 
deftiffn  and  with  j^ilLtops.     It  contains  about  kx)  ilhistrations  ol  surpav«int(  U'uuty.  ^     COOPEB  CO 

It  is  edited  by  Professor  Saintsbury,  who  contributes  an  explanatory  introduction  to  each  volume,  and        ^  Ntw  Ysrk* 

the  translation  has  been  made  under  his  immediate  supervision.  ^  i«rs. 

Of  those  who  appreciate  and  understand  Halzae,  no  one  hoId«  equal  rank  with  Saintsbury.  None  ^  Send  on  approval, 
have  brought  equal  qualifications  to  the  mighty  task  of  tc^nslatint;  the  master.  ^       prepaid,  a  set  of  the 

The  flalntsbury  Kdltlon  standi*  as  one  of  the  achlevemenln  of  EnicllHh  ^     BMklsvcn*  E4ltlM  •! 

lilterature.  ^^         Balisc't  W*rfci  at  your 

The  publishers' price  of  the  edition  isfis.oo,  but  SO  LONO  AS  THKY  LAST  YOIT  MAY  X'^  special  price  of  |tii.co.  If 
OBTAIN  ONE  OF  THK  COMPLETK  SKTS  OP  THIS  MA(;NIFICENT  KDITION  ^  the  leti*  satisfactory,  I  agree 
AT  THE  EXCEPTIONALLY  LOW  PRICE  OK  $31.00:  and  we  allow  you  besides  to  ^  to  pay  |i.oo,  ai  Club  Pee, 
tske  advantage  €>f  the  little-at-a-timc  payment  plan  which  has  made  our  Library  Club  so  .Q  within  $  days  after  receipt  of 
popular.     You  have  immediate  possession  of  the  books,  and  pay  for  them  a  little  each  &       KoodSi     and    ^i.oo    each    month 

aionth.  ^  thereafter    for   i$   months.      If    the 

Examination  in  Your  Own  Horns  at  Our  Exponso      /  ..o'i^'",.'".nrh"a".t.n° '..Jjctr  i: 

We  will  send  you  this  beautiful  set  of  18  handsome  volumes  for  examination       ^^        ^°^^  order, 
at  our  expense.     You  run  no  risk  and  are  under  no  obligation  to  purchase.  ^^ 

All  you  have  to  do  ia  to  (ill  up  and  return  the  acc<»mpanying  coupon.       ^      Uamt 
If  the  books  are  not  satisfactory,  just  return  them  at  our  expense.  ^  

SIESEL  COOPER  CO.,  "ew  york     / .u 

No  agents  will  call  on  you.     The  Library  Club  transacts  its         ^^ 
business  by  f»rresp<mdence  only.  ^r 
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To  Readers  *^'v=^*^^ 

t  nar  a  si :.-  4 f  iil  r  a.  -n r.i»* .    T ".; <  i".  ■  -■  ■  ■_  ..ir  i.i.- . . : v- :  i-  - :.:  r* 

from  0:.-.-..-:v  -..  *  •  ..-  T  .  •  .^  ..--i  -  -.  -■  -----r:  - 
C«jM  Cn:kC  :4/ -«,..  t  ..rr.  n.-ia*  "  -^  i  ■  '  r'l-  -c,^ 
Chat  ia:<fr»:-t^   i'  :.:.t   -ti.-.   '  i  •«     ..■••-»•"      '  •■irt''.>. 

Slartllajr  Uc  •oln^;■.Q.^*••.    T.:»-  --•' rr  --i.ti  ii.ii-:-   r  ..1 


y^ 


A  Twenty  -  Thousand  Dollar 


To  any  address  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Hawaiit 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  or  The  Philippines,  we  will,  upon  receipt  of 
one  dollar,  deliver,  carriage  paid,  the  following  Delightful  Remedy 
for  converting  Despondency  and  Despair  into  Sunshine  and 
Happiness.  It  consists  of  two  hundred  unusual  stories  of 
Adventure,  Mystery,  Love,  and  Humor,  so  fascinatingly  told  as 
to  render  the  Winter  of  our  Discontent  a  Blissful  Midsummer 
Night  Dream.  They  appear  in  forty  issues  of  The  Black  Cat,  cost 


I  iimYy  :trtif>  t^it  r-.:rc  tV-an  T -*«*>■  Thr-^UD-i  Dnitan  Cash 
-aa  ;Ai-i  i-'\  T h«r 'Si*- rtsf^^^  Pu:  li«hi;-.>:  Cuir.(-ao>  fjr  the  sti.<1»-k 
..V/I1.V  r.-K-l  -n  the  .rfrr  h-rt  ;  rnlei.    t.  I:.  DYtk.  Preii'leat. 

U-.f^l.fS.  MAS'  ,   M»%  24.  lA*       SWiiKN    T'l    BEFORE    MK. 

[Sr-all l.fct.,NAkI)  t;.   KOLHkT>.  X  <af )  l^t4k. 


over  $20,000  and  include  sixty  prize  stories,  among  which  are  A 
Few  Bars  in  the  Key  of  G,  $2,100 ;  The  Farm  that  Forgot,  $300; 
A  Tale  Never  Told,  $1,000;  Flagstaff  of  Ecstasy,  $400;  How  the 
Bigelow  House  Got  Painted,  $500 ;  —  in  all  nearly  2,000  pages. 
Just  the  thing  for  your  outing.  A  Tonic  in  Type  for  you  and 
your  friends.  In  book  form  the  200  Tales  would  fill  six  volumes. 
The  Shortstory  Publishing  Company,  152  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Insurance  Against  the  Bhies 


To    WPltCPS    ^^  S^*'^  R«*<*»nir  that 

Wrltlug  that  brings  tho  IIlKliest  Price  In  the  worfcL 
JHck  lyoudon  euiys  he'd  be  shoyeMnir  coal  to-dar  If  H 
were  rot  for  Tho  Black  Cut.  On  all  shies  he  waa  da- 
rllned  with  thanks  until  he  reached  this  maaastoel 
Then  the  Iltvrarv  worid  crowned  him  klof.  Seorea  of 
others  h»«l  similar  ex|>eriences.  After  falllac  artrr- 
wherc  to  ^aln  admlsalon  they  found  in  The  BUick  CM 
their  key  to  Buccesa.  Nothing  on  earth  can  better  iweal 
to  70U  the  Way  to  Win  than  Ihe  storlea  here  offered 
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The  Review  of  Reviews  \ 


sent 
for 


Y^E  let  these  em- 
inent  critics 
tell  you    the  valye 
of  these  new  hooks 

**  T^i4tc  9-n  tf**Dy  ol  lin  who  |if«3lAt' 
ftt  i  ion  If  p^.«iii.  bul  wttvti  tini%  Ipoth  rc^l 
kb4  i ii^pintlii^n  tr^m  the  kirirfet  titter^ 
knc«%  ol  tin?  t''**^  p<»el!t.  Hid  yrl  •  U^ 
hj,T«  Bcirer  hid  tfa«  oflt'vtrunll  )r  Qf  the 
tthiurc  t(j  cull  itt^m  thp  wurldi  lHcr»- 

I  -e  irhtrlihft!  t-i  fritovli,  of  c¥ep  ftu(iiv«) 
m  llir  litter snccs  of  the  irv^E'pfafjfvtq. 
T"  wthihlt  ^rfiei  it.l]lmom  uKfi  I 
[urpoH.  And  mAuy,  Ll)^ifi«,  *\l\  J.fiii|  i»te 

to  cKa  inald.^ ' 


**t  M**  tried  Dr.  Vm  Dykt*i  ■j-fttle 

(e^,  an  ■eypcrtentcd  nu&m.  gxtd  ui  dIcI 
;:  aixl  ill  ihnx  fwod  M  A  dtllghtful 
'iCO^Btf  do  t* 

I  the  vide  hJc  of  wtdi  ft  nUec- 


tiBB  ■■  jra  ei|f [Htf4)[$ii^  vtftl.  tl  tt  &  real 
ptasiK  bi  lUTir  thf  little  vcJunuj-i  ^n 
«Ay«BilkUMl'*OHAftLl*  W,  tt,iOT 


It  tH  to  dmoli  ym  f»  lite  -  LtTtle 
.  _  wa.  di  Potiry,'  wVd*  Jl  tcfoi's  to 
be  tiboBt  tlv  IwMl  voluaUe  TDerrJuuidiH} 
wvr  nd  w>  Is  BcaU  nckiffem." 

*'l  kUMT  of  ao  maR  OcUBpt^  Uld  di^ 
llffRfia  tdKtlaii  jC  Hm  best  Iq  pmtrf 
fhu  All  vrHUcli  fiM  flOer  dw  puwc  u 
tbrv  ckarblAf  ftiluAH  *Mutetp(acta 

"r*li(iniii  liAODtitii  niici 

'The  «orii  k  i  fkOCbl  eosdeiualloD 
kq*  nihil— ■■■!!  hAfft  Vklue  bf  lU 
i^>^n.    A  Ufanfj  one  can  put  !a  me> 
d;e3»-nilt  OBC,  ud  !■  k  ■«!  tlllsff  fev 

f  ltO«iA«  feAlLlV  ALOftlGH 


amem  mmf  ImwuI^Mf  ft 
VOBlbfar  If  iSBathl. 


DR.  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

US  chief  editor,  has  been  making  for  the  pa&t  two 
years  a  colJectlon  of  the 

Little  Masterpieces  of  Poetry 

THK  work  is  now  reiwlj%  in  a  set  of  bLx  deUcbtfiil  volumes,  t-o  tftke 
their  plac«  with  the  other  **  Little  AlivsterpieceH "  series,  of 
wlilch  the  aalid  hiis  tiow  rt.*a<"hed  more  th«Q  a  inillioQ  v^olamew. 

The  books  contain  at  lenNt  u  half  mote  than  the  other  volumes 
of  thlK  ijeria*,  the  platen  hiive  lK*en  miide  by  De  Yioite,  *nd  In  every 
way  the  »et  makes  a  most  hiiiidHome  appearance. 

Dr.  Vati  Dyke  and  bis  H£a(T  have  seareheri  thonsand^of  volames. 
—10  f^MJt,  the  wliole  field  of  A  men  can  and  KoHliwh  pot' try,— to  (lad 
just  tho«e  part leular  poemA  that  you  want  and  that  everv  nonwhold 
fought  to  have  at  hand  just  where  father,  mother,  or  children  cnn 
easily  get  at  the  most  beatitiful  prod  notions  of  the  master  artista 
without  wading  through  great  libraries  of  book^  to  pick  them  out. 

A  Treasure  for  Everyone 

Americana,  who  do  not  have  time  as  a  rule  to  read  poetryf  ifeue^ 
ally  will  find  the  Masterpieces  a  godsend  in  enabling  them  to  get  in 
tiie  eitsiest  po**aible  way  some  gliiiipHe  ami  knowledge  of  the  moat 
p<'rfeet  poems  of  our  language,  knowledge  that  would  otherwis© 
e.H«^p«$  tuem  in  their  bn^y  life. 

THB  OFFER 

^nd  only  Wrentit  tn  F*tampi^    A  net  of  the  books  will  be 
ahippted  fur  yt*ur  approval  at  nnce,  and  y»ujr  iiubm^rintlon  for 
the  RsviBW  o^  H£vi£Wi  wtll  be  entered.    If  you  llki?  the 
net  after  tjciiminEiUim,  you  make  further  poyment^^  of  SO 
ceniA  a  motitb  for  lit  month*  for  the  Rkvikiv  or  Rb- 
V  tew  ft  for  two  years.freifular  prJre  f(U«^>  and  thu  full 
itw?t  of  hji  voLumeA.    If  jou  dit  not  like  tldi*  new  U- 
bniry.  yuu  iisnv  retunt  tt  at  our  e£pt:nHe,  and  no 
obligation  wOl  be  iticurrvd. 
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r  MISS  MODERN  HUMOR 
1  IN  VACATION  TIME 

All  the  "Vaudeville"  Hits  in 

IRISH  BULLS 
ANO  PUNS 

A  BUNCH  OF 

YARNS 

Af  ttr  Di  tin  cr  Stories, 
anil  Tchas.fs,  iCiO 
pages,  cloth,  75c 

TOO  LIMERICKS 

SPICE  AND 

PARODY 

iO>  pag^es.  cloth,  75;c 

THE  NEW  PUN 
BOOK 

iG^j  pa-i^uSH  cloth,  75c 

'♦Af^jiirrn  Humor"  prfwrilaa  mt^ljiiju^t'  wherrin  all  tj'^w?,-* 
€it  'mii^Wif^trWu  may  tindfifuiiFihing  m  tuEiL''h  at. — JV.  1\  Urmhi. 

Any  of  the  above  new  books  post  paid  on 
receipt  of  price.  All  5  prepaid  in  neat  boi  for 
$J^75.     Sent  prepaid   on  approval  if  desired. 

CAREY -ST  AFFORD  CO. 

6G  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


I  CAN  HELP  YOU  MIKE  MOiEY 

N«lbli[  Pin  UJ(c  SutccBi  (H  Wrltliii  Flcll« 

IC.  to  5c.  A  WORD 
Wf  Af  Ll  find  !^>'iiiJiciite  jttriTLcv  and  book  ASS. 
•  ,\\  oi»infniiui]<i'n  ;  we  crLticiztr  And  rc^'isc  ihrTii. 
5tory-Wrkttnf  mad  JoiirnnlUm   lAUKht 
\y\'  iriail.    Diir  Irte  bunltlrt,  <*Wrllln£  tor 
l*F«fll  "  »  tells  hnw  and  yivr^  ihr  ^rt^r 
TI1<m\TO:V  U'E^T,  Rdttor-ifi-rhlrr. 
THE  NATlDNAt  PftESS  ASSOCIATION 
i;6   I'he    UaLldwin,    InduiDJipulis,    Ind. 


VENTRILOQUISM 

|j'jri]4<li  Ijy  ftiij^'  Man  IT  Mi^ym  H^'mc.     Small  l.ust, 

S'Tjii   li'^d^iy  j-i4]]l  !«t:Liii]j  far  p;irlii:iil4irA  and  pntpf. 

O.  A.  SMITH.  Hoom  S2,  20«l  K«k<ix%Ul<  An,,  Fcorit.  Ill, 


PARIS    LIFE 

HAU^  PRICE 

TaIc*  mm  FHiH;liiAtl«rBBll»Fas^ 

HeKvJrv. 

Paul  DcMock 

liil  frrlttrn  spafkJiiktf,  *.lay,  viiil4.lBg 
rkrtlng  iiv»*li^niiMii>f«  fo*  tnel.Ti}' 
Tlkuiy^TlrmUy  irantLkie:*!,  ri''e  m^rrUj 

Inftrsd  ^  liurtL^S.  "— MJtx  ORdl 
"flls  ch«mtin(3  I'ttirBirteri  u^mtotA 
tindM  (b?  InnmcnLe  of  clUfta|»AElie/' 
— Chkrlrs  L^tft- 

'Wx  s4.-t  ConlAlfll  Ihe  CI  nut  dfUdta 
tnd  b^ii^tlr  E^r^-n^h  lllutTltkitii  isMle 
IprclHlly  fifT  ihlf  wuft, 

Qiiuni  MMun  f«-«ni  imai 


(K    It,,    July. 'i>6) 
P^ejm  ind  me  putlculjr^.    I  41b  tii- 
lercitrd  ia  the ^.NodlHr^ 


IHAIIta     ... 


PAN^AMA  TO 
PATAGONIA 

Coast  Cousi-bika  u#  Socttm  A^ksica 


nam  Inn    tn    Womli    Aiiiertj*^,    nrLil    flud  C^rLfli    U,  ra^ifMiTi    UtiA 


la  cv«ry  way  ttilft  i«  the  Istest  mnd  best  b««lc  far 
American*  who  travel  or  who  Arc  looklDK  fw  «p^ 
[»rtlinltlv«  ta  Invest.  It  la  oa  tketchy  coLTection  of 
"travel  noiffi,**  bm  tf  eompltte  and  pmbtieal  Tolume^ 
And  Vet  the  :»trueture  o£  nicta  Ls  so  cleceHy  devb«d 
that  t})e  vnliime  pnivlde*  the  most  delightful  re^jding 
for  tho^K!  who  tike  k  up  for  entertain  mm  t  only. 

Kr.  P«p^r  bat  IcirdI  IwcU  1**J]|  fcEunrn  u  m.  v^mwyM^t  tt*a  «< 
n^Klabla  ahLllty,  And  hf  ApiHi  ntmol  tA  Pl*>idvbt  ktwHivll  Ma 
^^klt«a  kll  l>ut  iWEi  44  the  L^tm-AlMflEBA  6f*abtfiH  h  •(mtkl««*- 
ii]it»i0D«r  ki  iv|H>rl  'in  Ihr  Pk»*I<lf  rk>^ Ball**r  ptilil^t,  B*  waa 
Ikcin  laadf:  a  Ki!utlx»r  nf  tlH  hrHAsPBl  n»4^wrlica  SkUwaj  C^^ 
■■L(|4^,    and   l«   wm    Fbfagvtl  MA  FunlfA  TridA  GocuPlLHtcaaT  pf 

1>«]^  LTiutr  Ut  of  C^IIimflrH, 

"ft  If  r.iT>if<  iA  tb«  vtrvtJ^^'l^  bcHiili  of  t»v*l  wm4m  b^  tf  vlMl  |^ii» 
Aad  a^t  o  r  t  rl  f  laltl^L  ^' — l^jf  Anattit'  Tmbf*. 

"'  lia  |*n-ppnt*  tH'uth  AmaHca  In  ■  light  which  haj  hJl^fte  bw 


only  fi!-<'h]>-  thril  upcut  Li,  »vealln«  it«  rjeh  |i4Wlhil^lt«#  aa  4  Iwi4 

FOR  SALE  BY  YOUR  BfMHCSELLeR.    f2.i0  Mt 

A,  C,    McCLlfltl^  it  Co.,    PcSUflllUl!!,  CHtCAnO 


Volume  XXXIIl  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 

wrtH  i^mplet^Kl  with  the  Jane  niiinber.    Write  for  IsfnT' 
MiatturL  an  to  how  to  litift  thl»  vi flume,  ImndJKnzwly  \ 
In  retnm  fiir  nnbuund  (.H>|i1eH  of  the  hui^eIii 
('ahIl  pHymcut- 

Thc  K^vlew  of  tCevlewi  Co,,  ii  A«tor  fHace,  New  Y«ft 

YOU    WANT  CLtPPtNCS    A&OUT 

ChHiiUn  Stience,  foreiiry,  tmitt,  t«od  ratdt,  tekftiLoa^tn^vtiiUn, 
cipllal  puniihiDrnf,  Iriiiatian,  polir  eipioratioa,  Lbc  PUUffiltt, 
P  orto  K  i  c  d ,  [  b  F  N  Lt Anj^aji  C«t>  tl ,  >^at  E  a  t  m«c J)  iti  e«,  i  uionabi' 
leu  leleirmphy,  vicrinaLiontlih^iiy  ilr,  the  nc|ra  qur«(i»D, 
ihip  idbii4ici,  QK  A  N  V  OT  M  Kft  S  UBJ  tCT,  or  mbout  raiirvcK^  fi 
t,aoo  ilAtljr  ncwipapen  md  700  weekly  ind  maftlbly  iiiBfacittn'' 
ir  »p,   ■lidrcti   Tbc  Auibon^   CUppiaj;^   Bureau,   P,    O.     lai  g^it^ 

jI^Wc  make  a  i^cialty  or  book  rerlevi  and  Liieriry  dlpfiafi. 
Mrntian  The  Review  up  Rnviinr*. 


r 

i 


Ciipping  NevflpApcrs  Is  Otr  BaiJa 


SVe  fnrni^h   thoussinds  of    hn<y  prc^ple  with  ibe' 
tlikfli^i  prtnttr-d  ui»  any  p4nicuLlAr  subject,  c»r  ell  thai 
piibliiihed  about  it  everywhere.    Send  lot  tuDkWt  whic^ 
tcllft  you  uf  UJkr^Df  Preu  Clippings. 

CONSOLIDATED  PR€S^  OLIPPINa  CO, 
164  5cate  St.,  Chkafo 


bnt    C 

il    H     P 

hic^   C 


The  Pacific  Coast  Press  Clipping  Biireu 

Rends    newspapers    published    ta    the   far   West  fof 
Proressiana),  Society,  and  Utcraiy  people  on  revoK- 
able  tertns.     For  pailiculars.  addrt;^  i$  abone. 
Box  23^0,  San  Praiiclsr«,  CbI. 
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THE, 

REVIEW  ef  REVIEWS 
EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


Vniremtfies  find  CoUcfjeH. 


UnirersitieH  and  Colleyen. 


COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 


VhammtdinlStJt       Clurle*  Street  Avenue,  near  Baltimore,  M«ryl«nd 


Cofiduttffi  by  the  Seb^*?!  ^ctcn  wf  Notre  tl*nie,  % 

T^(hm    fifif rlailsU    \-a    cr^ry    dr|iArtincnI.      L.^^ 

Utotoiifh  and    irr^Jiyrfulv e,      CiiLiri%e«    Kr/-j[Ar  A^^l 
Eleci|v«,     ll¥c«-itKKBAl  Qj>peiTtLvn[tl«  ftir  the  Ktuiljr 

Ufb  iif  BlLtlmHinv     Sip^^clagi  hutlJ|u|;^,  Ezcvtopl^cl; 


«iiu1r»pe<1«  Tn  ttie  r^ntt^r  nf  «  IjemtlfuUy  weeded  piik 
uut  IfTOUods  of  !dxt]r-:fivE  acres, 

NtiltT-  Dime  Pre'ranitufy  Sthijnril  tm  Girll.    rrini  vy^ 

'ilfttrlpblne.  fh^'ifi^iilTr^lrifrtc'.  In«l|vk1uikl  itipervklou 
oC  xoaptner^ ,  m  rthrnliK  of  nt  u  (i  y ,  h  ^\A  \<f  itf  1j  fe ,  f>LiE(1c>aT 


r:.- 


l^lfl^jk^^. 


[Washington   College 


piliiL^jiLLotiAL  ltuiut.iiLlcjn«  tuT  whKJi  WiLMrbin^rton  Ifl  fKoitd. 
CiiItaTvd  LuALnictori;  deJlrlitrHli  tiotcie  \\t^\  rvflae^ 
fli,>c4.H. mtiniLB;  dlxbt  MvJiitf  syi.l4>riiaUi^'d ;  ««elftl  lulfiuv 
CriLfNi  wliuLeAOTiic.  l'ri--[i&rHtJjry^  ('(iTClrliijiiJ^  bnd  CollAKft 
c.:(>urH<>A    MLisi«:^A7i,  hlOi'itUaii^    t?iiitfi|,tj|>u«'  on  Ti'ijueflt. 

r.  miXKtKE,  rmMnL,  Irdu^t  Htb.^  I..K.  WaAliLB^Kf  }>,  C. 


r  BJfENAif  imw^^ 


CONSERVATORY 


'  GAINES  VILLC 


GEORGIA 


Well-ei]iil(ipe<l 


TWO  serrate  In-JtltutlnM  unrler  one  manajrement.  offedne  liltrh  couises  in  I-anifiisees.  I-iterJitnre.  Slon.e.rtr.  ..p,  ■ 

I^^HW.itorU^.    Conserv*ti»Ty  oifcrs  lK»t  a.lvanTai:es  In  Art.  FJocutl-.n.  an-l  espinially  fine  .<'iirs.«  In  MuM.:  S''  '  ""'^^i^''^ 
Ur};jui:  most  brauttful  Concert  Hall  In  tlie  S...lh.    \<\r^\.  li.M'.lhful  K,.^atinn;  i.5..n  {^kK  allUuMe.    I  or  han'lsotnR  •.araiog. 
•  AMtm  a.  W.  van  n008E  9T  II.  J.  PEAKCE.  Awioelate  Prcnidentm  «aUc«Tllle,  0«. 
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ff  tm\H4ii0's  and  CoUeffvs. 


csirgiaScliiol  of  Technology 


Atlantdf  Ga. 


1 1  t:iMiiiuc  ill  I  lie  lu;;licst  rank,  whose 
.4ii)ui  c.\t.ci>tit>M.  (>i.*i-u|>y  pruiiiincnt  and 
liKi.itivc  positions  in 
vn;;inefiinjj  ami  coni- 
ini-iti.il  lilc.  Locatnl 
in  iIk- nn»NH>ri>iiicssive 
I  I'v  o|  ilur  Sonili,  with 
I  lu-.(l>onnilin;;op|H)i  tu- 
iiilii  N  olk-ivtl  ils  K^i'd- 
u.iirs  in  the  Sonih's 
pn-^iiil  K'nwiikal>ic  dc- 
\»  iiipuicMl.  Ailvanccii 
fouiNcs  in  Mcclianical, 
i:icctiitMl.  'IVxtilf. 
Miniu);.  antl  I'ixil  Kn- 
Viinci'iin^,  anvl  C'hcm- 
jsuv.  K\tciiNi\c  anvl 
now  cijuipnicnt  of 
Mu.p.  Mill.  1  abora- 
loiivN.  cU".  N*.\v  l.i- 
hi.iiy  and  now  i^'hcni- 
ii.d  I  alKualoiv.  C"i»sl 
ii-asonaMc.  Tlie  ni\t 
SONS  ion  !>!'>•  ins  Sop- 
\k  \nW'\  -•<>.  liK><'.  Siu- 
.  .*..\vd  iii>  luiu- dni  nij;  llio  scs>it.»n. 
.    .  •  t.td  ia(.ilo,;iiv ,  .uUIk'nS 

^1.    HAlllLSON.  Chalriimii  of  l-aculty, 

AII.AMA.   it  A. 


.,    „.      I     !>t..iiii>   .ii.-.ti    \ii.4nl.»\     ll\>\ -m. 

\^.u-.^  ^ivoU  College  for  Women. 

I     ,'.         ll.:li.         lU.llllkllii   ^lOUIiilv     I   IIMiritii-tMSlllVdlth 

...1    .  .  , ,.,  ..  y.  \\.  <{  ^iNKM.n.ii. 


.   .1  Uii.>tU-i  \\ciiuc. 


.-.../>    lUuiucopathic  Medicine. 

..    .,  .11.  II  %<  ,U  uutnJixl  l>y  many  low  iifl  that 


nli-ji*  »'\o»»Mf:it  otuirM'!*  tn  overy 
L    'Ik\.o  N\  11 -ioN.  Ki*i:i*trar. 


\v>KI  n\\  li.-.li;kN   IMVI;R51TY 

>kKi>ol  »?/  Oratory 


'^♦U-  « 


14     I      •  I   «l\Oi  K     *    II  I*      UtK'Vior.  i;%«HMtfii.  111. 


\\     .  .■    .1  .;•..'■  ■i.is>  ^:'.u!i'HT^.     Tt-n  i«f    j 


UnivevHitieA  and  Coffef/en. 

Kkn'TI'cky,  Ihiwllng  (Jn-en, 

Pnff^r  Prk11i»cr#»  Foil  Yoi'Ng  LAi»n:s.  Studenufroa 
X-ULLCi  V^UiiC^C  4„  states.  NnmlxT  sel«M't  Aiid  limit- 
I'll.  "iO  tf:u'h«TH.  I)«"partiiiiMirH  llIul^•!•s^M■<•:all^^t»f.  A|i{MilDimcDi< 
of  tho  )iiL;lif>»t  onliT.  Utx:(Miinienili-<l  by  IcailliiK  mon  of  thv I'. ^ 
SiMiil  for  Catalonuf.  Jtrv.  It.  F.  1'  \UK1.I.,  I>.I>..  I*r«»litfDL 

Makyi.am),  AunuiKjll8. 
C«-  Jr^U^^^  r^^1lA#vA  M'.'''»-r.«W.  rias.«loal  aniISi-l 
Ot.  JOnn  S  college.  entltlrOmrjHrK  lt..iUlnictu.l«- 
uriM't.  Dfsltruiitod  by  l'.  S.  f;ovornni*'ntason<>itf  rtit*Klxlf«iilri^ 
military  (Milb'ifiM  whnn*  vtuiiiMits  hav«*  Rhuwn  (rr«'at  |iri)IirinH-> 
ill  military  tralnlmi.  Also  I'n*iuirafory  Srhi>i>l  for  UoysH'tii-i: 
fop  St.  .lolm's  or  <»th«*r  colli*;;!"*.  Milit-ury  IK-iMirtiuoiit  iinil^r 
army  ollUrr.    Ail«ln>.H  Thomas  Fei.i^  I.UD. 

M  \ ICYI.ANI),  Haltimuns  N.  K.oor.  Madison  St,  &  Lindtru Avr. 

The  Baltimore  Medical  College. 

MiNlrrn  ('oIlrkTi*  Hiiilclliiir<,  ('omfortablo  I.,€>cture  Hallfl  aiid 
Amphttlifatn* :  lar^t*  and  (■«>inpli*t4'ly  equlpiH>(1  I^bonuir^-^: 
iMIKU-toiiH  iNispltulsaiid  Disiwn'Viry  :  Lyfnt{-ln  I>ep*itment  fur 
tt-achlrm  ( 'llnloal  Obst<'tric!s ;  luiv«*  (Mink's.  S«nd  for  CAtftlopiv. 
and  a<ldn'SH  I>avii>  STlcKrTT.  M.D..  Dmii. 

I!^  Woman's  College 

Frederick,  MfiLryls^iid 

An  institution  whosi'  endowment  niHkes  powlble  moil* 
iTate  rharui'8.  A  \vi'll-bj»lani'*'«l  i-imrse,  Includinic  elff* 
t iv«>8,  li'uilin^  to  the  K. A.  deeroo.  Diplomat  also  |[rmnteii 
in  Music,  Art,  anil  Kli>oution.  In  si>ekiiisr  individual 
development  of  students  emphasis  pluceU  ujioQ  penoriul 
intlucnce  of  farulty.  General  culture  the  complete  aiiu. 
JOSEPH   H.   APPLE.  A.M^  PresidMit 


SI'    '  ... 


iKUirlAb.    |tf^ui4Sgi    Cfelak^vfr  ft»d  *ttv^ 


Mich  1 1:  AX.  Hou^-:.:or.. 

Michigan  College  of  Mi 

ncs. 

I..HMtMi  !:i  l^i<"  ^  :;-  r-^-  ■'.  <r    •.    V. 

.—  A-.  1 

-...■U*^«-v*  >> 

fi»p  pr.»*f  :*••*.     K   r  \-Ar-Bs,K«i.  ar-:  :.- ■ 

■^i       •    1. 

~&>£i.a:e^  »p:*j 

|.»  Prt-^.ilcr-.^iT  •*.■! -v:.lr^                     r"    '* 

V    Vi 

v..  F^->--:ifi:. 

Central  College  for  Women,  -V!-^  vJ^V^T 

jvi-::!'.    >',.--v  .«^ -*^*.    fii.ii  *7r    ■     ■    zj.T"     T^r--::-*,    >:.;«r^. -.- 

::.':i.    MtiiiJ*  r:...!'-.i  A:.i  lijf'.  i.T.i.    Fr    A:.k.  c-i-.  *Ai-'*«» 
«>•■■■      ■■»  <i  -  T"^    A  F 


v.»  '»A  Uuu   l«>'*tit"te.  ^■■:^.-yi^-     Liberty  Ladies*  College.  ?i---:---.V  i-. 


■■-.::  y 


irf^ 


Mv*.  !^-.v'.w 


«!  I.  i  V;    .    ;j  >,"■•*:•    -i  2l  * 


^-  !*  ^■.-.  j\-.  r- 


The  College  of  PkysicisLns  and  Surgconj    ChiciLja 
To  Prospective  Soidcnts 

^    ■  v»'^':\   ».'i   I  !■*.■.(.!■* — w       >.  yc"*.  :  :>  r:?;;"-:  Ar  ><f"«v>  .• :   ?\:T:^"r  r<-   i-     !  .*.c, 

»  .  .        .^:■..\    \-^:.>  ii    ; :•.?:: -■::.- -1   a    tlx-:.*.    ts^:.  ::       >  ..«-:»   i.  .»«•-   *i 

nt  AM&  B.  CARLE.  M.D..  Sccrvoo.  C—jr«—a^  ■■■■!■■  Sm.,  Cfc  isji  ■> 


Cniducwd:  hf  the  SchnrA  Sbtefs  of  Notre  Dftuifr.  m 
•ncktyi  derxtpd  e^cJusJvcly  to  educAliufuU  »«>fk, 
Tc»clicn.  »:|.^clili»li  Ib.  ev«Ty  Ft^tfartnueatH  IjeC' 
lui-tfrt  cifnatk^aifl  r<?putatloii.  Sr«ein  vf  eJuiriiirjn 
Ihoraikgh  and  pri:ifntH>K|v^i  C'lurses  lsr,fi,i9aT  Kmt 
EI«EUe,  ExcertloiUii  ftpTKirtuiii>tl«  fsjf  the  stu^r 
ol   tdusic    and    Art»      LorRtii>n   u[J4Uir|>aA«ie<l.     Suti- 


ftad  ^T<cmtuii  Df^ixfy^nvc  acres. 

Niftfi-D^mt  PreTt:ip  .   rrimmrr, 

Acddi-nilc,  &iit|  Cl<II'  ir-v.    Fbtn 

E^tTclnc^ttMipU,  croquet »  buk.«t  \•^■\K  fuwln^,  etc^ 


4^  Ti  id'fil  liThooi  fnr  dflrln  mirl  Tonnff  wouifn.  1  orated  on  il 
l.iHuiLLful  i;Al»u>  or  10  niic«,  witliiu  Uie  N&£kmaL  CapitftL 
s  LI  rro  u.r>i  1^4  aud  wkili  I  n  easy  rt*i  b  u  f  it)«  ruwi  jr  uid  tvImI 
1  nlEicaiiouAl  iiLHtrtiittoiii  fur  whlcOi  WaBldn^rtun  Li  rAiTi«d. 
Cullurrd  ImimcLurs;   deUchtf^l  boiue  11  f^;  rvltjiv-d 

tikin-a  wlioleflDme.  I'^r^fparatory,  CvrtHlCHto  And  CitUejua 
;>nirM'fl.  A]uiii;^Art|  tflot^utlcfri^  C^lAlogiiB  oo  n^qaeBi, 
\  mKUKVEiL,  FrMldt-Bt,  MrimMdt  htm*^  %.%.  Wuklaiton,  H,  T, 


V  BREMAff99^Mm& 


coMScmoKronY 


GAINESVILLC  ^^^^^^^^^H^^^M^  GEORGIA 

jih^jmiti^.    Lmi^fipAirty  .,ff„M  P-rtt  a.1vaMt^l,Te,  |ti  Art*  ELncutJ-m,  JlB^l  t«P«i*Hy  fin?  cfiimc  1"»^"'^*=  ^  .5'^.*1'''17;^  '   "^ 

pTEaa  i  tftort  beaull^lil  Con.ert  I  LiJ]  \  Ft  t3icS  Isaulh.     tdciil,  HcaLthfgl  Lie  at  Ion  i  i^^w  fe^l  ihrEult,     Flit  hajidiomc  t»taH3«. 

4Ur*v  JU  W,  VAK  lt(Mli4E  Ar  1L  #*  PEARCE.  AHH»cl»t«  ^KvldmU.  «»l««*vlUe,  0»* 


L 
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The  Review  of  Reviews— Advertisingf  Section 


Universities  and  Colleges. 


Geoma  School  of  Technoloini 

Atlanta,   Ga.  *" 

A  technical  mstittite  of  the  highest  rank,  whose 
graduates,  without  e.^ception,  occupy  prominent  ami 
lucrative  positions  in 
enjfiiieering  and  com- 
mercial life.  Locaitnj 
in  the  most  progressive 
city  of  the  South,  with 
theahoundingoppor[a- 
Ti  it  its  offered  its  ijnid- 
iViK^^  in  the  Souih's 
present  remarkable  de- 
velopment* Advanced 
courses  in  Mechanical^ 
Electrical,  Textile, 
Minings  and  Civil  En- 
gineering:, and  Chem- 
istry, Extensive  and 
neu'  equipment  of 
Shop,  Mitt,  I.aborii- 
toriesj  etc.  New  Li- 
brary and  neiv  Chem- 
ical Laboratory.  Cost 
reasonable.  The  next 
session  bej^ins  Sep- 
tember 26,  icjofj,  Stu- 
dents received  any  time  during  the  session. 

For  Illustrated  catalogue,  address 
K.   G,  MATHESON,   Chairniafi  of  Facylty, 

ATLANTA,   OA. 


Okokoia,  Decatur  (near  Atlanta).    Box  5f>. 

Agnes  Scott  College  for  Women. 

Best  advantages.  Full  equipment.  Elegant  bulldlnss.  Gym- 
naslanu  Laboratories.  Beautiful  grounds.  Unsurpassed  health 
record.    Catalogue. F.  H.  Qainb8,D.D. 

Illinois,  Chicago,  8129  Rhodes  Avenue. 

Study  Homceopathic  Medicine. 

HomcBopathIc  physicians  are  demanded  by  many  towns  that 
are  still  unsupplled. 

Hahnemann  M^lcal  Ck>Ileffe  offers  excellent  courses  In  every 
branch  of  medicine. R.  Hknky  Wilson.  Keglstrar. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Oratory 

Special  Ad vantaseii.  Wo  occupy  our  own  ballding. 
We  offer  two  private  lessonH  a  week.  We  offer  fourteen 
class  lessons  a  week.  Scholarships  yielding  flJiO  yearly 
furnished  to  needy  and  meritorious  students.  Ten  of 
the  ablest  instructors  In  America  Kiving  their  entire 
time  to  the  school.    For  catalogue,  address 

R.  L.  rUM!¥0€^K.  L.H.P..  Director.  Evanston.  III. 

Indiana,  Terre  Haute. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute.  ^,^^l5IS.'"5S: 

chanlcal,  Electrical,  and  Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry  and 
Architecture.  Extensive  Hhoi>8  and  lalxiratories.  24th  y^ur. 
Expenses  low.  For  catalogue  and  professional  register  of 
Alumni,  addri'SH  C.  L.  Mkes,  Presldpnt. 


Universities  and  Colleges. 

Kentucky,  Bowling  Green. 

Potti^r  Pn11i»D-p  Foil  YounoLadiks,  StudenUfraD 
X  v/bkci     Vxuxxc^c   40   jstttteM.    Number  select  and  Ualt- 

ed.  20  teachers.  DopartmeniH  under  special ista.  AppotntinsHi 
of  the  highest  order.  Recommended  by  leading  men  of  the  U.S. 
Send  for  C-atalugue.  Rev.  U.  V.  Cabei.l.  D.D..  PrestdeaL 

Maryland,  Annapolis, 
CJf       Tnhn*c     PnllAo-A    ieW*»-»906.    Classlca]  aadSd 
Ot.     JOnn  S     V^Oliege.  entmc  courses  leading  to  de- 


grees.  DosI  Bnat«»d  by  IT.  S.  G  o  vernment  as  one  of  the  six  It . 

military  colleges  where  students  have  shown  great  proOdcBcy 
In  military  training.  Also  Freiiaratory  School  for  Boy8,flttlQC 
for  St.  John's  ur  other  colleges.  Military  I>epartment  under 
army  officer.    Address  Thomas  Fkll,  LLuD. 

Ma  uyland,  Baltimore,  N.  E.  cor.  MadLson  St.  A  Linden  Are. 

The  Baltimore  Medical  College. 

Modern  College  Buildings,  Comfortable  L<ecture  Halls  sod 
Amphithe^itre ;  large  and  completely  equipped  LabonloriM: 
ca|>actous  Hospitals  and  Dispen.sary  ;  Lylng-ln  DepaitBWBt  f or 
teaching  Clinical  Obstetrics ;  large  Cllnfca.  Send  for  catatagve. 
and  address David  STKKrrr.  M.IX.Psaa. 

li^  Woinan's  College 

Frederick,  Ma.ryIcLnd 

An  institution  whose  endowment  makes  pOMtbliaMid- 
erate  charges.  A  well-bHlanced  course,  IndadUiir  ^^^ 
tives,  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree.  Diplomas  alao  foraated 
in  Music,  Art,  and  Elocution.  In  seeking  InonriduU 
development  of  students  emphasis  placed  upon  peraonal 
influence  of  faculty.  General  culture  the  oompieteaim. 
JOSEPH   H.   APPLE.  A.M..  PresidMit 


^©M."^"^ 


Is  heimtlful  sul>urbA  or  BaltlmDrf .  FlVB  courwi  of  Mttdr. 
Including  %wo  vesrn'  coune  fuf  HlKb  NctiOoL  g">^iTKtW 
Ex  mp%  ion  a.  \  »d  van  it^^vn  i  d  M  d  b  Ic.  yet,%x  tifu  I  an  d  ■  pa^oia 
Vfouncla  furrk^ah  DjiporiuTHly  fwf  golf,  tennik^  baaket  t*lL 
etc  Iteslik-ut  t^wctiF^T  of  phyHk^al  cukurt*.  Mud  am^ 
htauhfui  ciimaU,  \'kLta.  ta  Nt^tlonML  C^ipltaL  Kl>ij* 
weyLriao.  |ri=s  to  MflO.  t^taloaue  *rid  vlewjL  Addna 
4*  U.  Tuner,  I^.U.,  B«k  C.        LHthttrrllU,  MC 


Michigan,  Houghton. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines. 

Located  in  l.Ako  Superior  district.  Mines  and  mills  acvevlble 
for  practice.  For  Year-Book  and  Record  of  Oradoatea,  apply 
to  President  or  Secretary. F.  W.  McNaih,  Prealdent. 

Missorui,  Lexington.    Box  C. 

Central  College  for  Women.  t^r^S^^^S!^ 

torlum.  Forty  acres.  $40,000  spent  in  Improvemeots.  Sopcrtor 
School  of  Music,  1).  F.  Conkad  (Berlin),  Director.  Art,  Elocii- 
tlou.  Methods  modern  and  approved.  For  cataJoinie.  ailJuss 
ALFBKD  Smith.  A.B. 

MissouKi,  Liberty.    Fourteen  miles  from  Kansas  City. 

Liberty  Ladies*  College.  £ie*U:'!j;;?^*"iS: 

Unusually  strong  faculty.  American  Moxart  Conserratory.  A% 
Emenoti  Piano  aa  prize  in  May  Festiwil  Contnt. 

C.  M.  WiLI.IAMS,  I 


The  College  of  PKysiciaLns  and  Surgeons — ChiccLgo 
To  Prospective  Students 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  —  College  of  Medicine  of  the 
University  of  Illinois— will  open  its  regular  session  September  25,  1906. 
Laboratory  equipment  complete  —  Clinical  facilities  unsurpassed.  Indi- 
vidual and  bedside  instruction  a  special  feature.  Students  slloired  to 
specialize  in  elective  subjects.  Send  for  catalogue  No.  21  to 
FRANK  B.  EARLE.  M.D..  Secretary.  Con^^ss  and  Efm^m  Sla..  Cliisajs.  UL 
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The  Revfew  of  Reviews— Advcrtisingf  Section 


Universities  anil  CoUeffes* 


Hardin  College  ^="'  i;."i'?r,''KTr""'' 

S3rd  y«a,r«  The  Cyllf^^e— a  Uiifrisniity  Tralin?<l 
Faculty.  GerniaH'Amfiricjtn  Coiif*erviiton''  ArL, 
Eloc  Htton ,  Aad  Cook  \n^  C^.a  u  r^'.^,  Wrt  t*  f tn-  e]  e<ra  ii  t 
c&taJoffae  ta  JuBN  W.  MILLION,  PrcA. 


Forest  Park  University,  ^tl  pW^-.rlu^y. 

OTtiflc&U^  ad!ult»U)  WelliAler.  Siuitlt,  acil  VaAeuir.  CulL^fi^e  of 
Music.  K.  R.  KHuEaEH,  Dlr. ;  Vole*.  Vloiln*  Pipe  Orwim,  Ehtcii- 
tton*  Art,  tiytiL  Build In^^  aT^i-IacIt  F&rk,  Y^ar.  $275^  I'iiitnlntr 
Of  Pr«vld4!n^  ANNA  S^iEKD  Caiii?^!^. 


f^m 

L ^^^^r^. 

^     ELIZABETH    COLLEGE     \ 

ttjnil  Conaerv tklarjr  of  Muiic,  CK&rlollc^    N«  Ci 
A  HIGH-GIIA0C  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Tileal  CUniiiEf — mlfl^a^  LN^LWc-tf)  AikliE¥viLl#  &iid  P^n^tiut^l.  N<^*  Yi^rk 
kmi  h'lk^nctl.     B^ludfuJ  iutiuTt»4n  lDcatle>n,OTCTkicikIi!]£  tlUe  city.    3v-4i:rF 

unlvcrril v^uc jlTcd  tcftrhrri.   A.B.ftDclElecttvr  iffid uUv  o < u rvn .    M u - 
Slc^  Art«  L-.¥pr«i.)on.     Write  fn?  c Atiil i>|ir-     CIIA8.lt.    klN4-<    Vrr-** 


OBERLIN 

COLLEGE  September  19,laO&. 
HEKitV  rHtlRLHlLL  HlAjO.  Pr«fll4«ii1. 

Afv«  rhriatlAii  CaJlese^  thoroughly  iMijiitppeid  wHih 


74th  Year  begins 


lllsttilefit  naaviiiTin^  LftbQrati>r|i?A«  and  ttytnha^la.  Stvt^iiC^fltt 
buUdlntA.  LhFFMirtrDvntK  :  The  ('allFtr^H  the  Arod^oiy,  thp  The- 
oto^CiM  S&ni  1  na f i ,  vhe  Con^rvatory  ul  AltiNk-.  Alfin  courwpt  tn 
I>t*wtng  Knd  Pulntln^,  andt  a  Tnur  >'i>at^'  T^^ncht^fH^  i^itii^H^  Ui 
PliTfilcal  TrAlntnu.  IW  InstroetJ&rH.  Ir<i6  studiijit^a  tJila  yi-^ir. 
V^r  full  tnfDrTnu,tti>ii,  ai.c!irlrir*sH  tliH  Si*errFrii.ry. 

THE  WESTERN  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN 

Fifty 'SCODodycftf.  Oxfordf  Ohio*  FoundidmlS^S* 

On  C.  R.  A  D.  R,  R.,  forty  ml  lea  from  Cincinnati. 
Dam  imfl  of  f©  iw!  rea,  Tb  ree  Ift tap ,  im xli-rn ,  wel  l-eq  ui  ppiwl 
bnthilDgft^  Member  of  the  Onto  Col1ei{:e  Aft^mctudnh. 
Run  k  h  w  i  t  h  lejul  i  n  ir  co  I  leges  of  tb  e  foii  n  tr  v.  M  ueiic  n  mi 
Art  t^urnes  Rtrong;  connt  towardn  tlfifrei^*  Enrneatly 
ClirlsUan*  nit  hough  umUnoniinflUonftl.  Eapei^iiLl  ijure 
at  the  hejiUti  and  physical  libYi^opm^nt.    SyRt'tm  of  co- 

CiC  ^  membom  tr&lnrd  In  lead  I  nit  enlle^^t:^  nf  this  country 
ind  Euriipt*,  Hrmif'  1 1  To  E^Hp^cijiny  ebarmtng  uml  bi^pf  iiL 
For  furtbiT  inforiujitlont  addrttagi 

LILIAH  WTCKOFF  JOHHSOH,  Pli*D,,  President, 
box  Ho.  300  Oxford,  Ohio. 

LAKE  ERIE  COLLEGE 

tnd  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Th<7rpu£h  schuULTihiii^  wcJtiAnIy  cuHiifv^  pFrttonal  mflutiic^^nd 
loroe  Atmoiphcre  of  the  smaller  College.  College  Course-n ; 
Dtepartmeut  ot  Hooic  Economics.  Deligbtful  location.  SfAciou^ 
{nj^undn.  Muiical  equiptDe^nt :  Fine  itiy^ic  h^H,  two  pipe  urgana^ 
.vcnLy  piACDft.     Artt»tB  rvciuils.     CollrjfF  i-dt«f4„  §jdo. 

For  Colkg^e  And  CoDfervalory  Calalogucx  und  Book  crl  Viewi, 
uidreai  the  ^remtdmt 

MART  EVAPrS,  Utt.  li.i  B^i  A.  FtineiTlUi,  Ofafo. 


Unirersities  and  CoilegeSw 


Makes  the  Well-Rounded  Man 

MA N ,  mind,  and  morals  recttve  litre  &qua1 
Jittc^ntion^  The  aim  ts  to  turn  ciut,  not 
an  athlete  tior  a  scbolari  merely^  hut  to  mi^ke 
a  tocii -^roumhii  man.  The  honor  system  in 
dii^cipline  prc'vail^,  and  IrAinm^  in  the 
CI  Bossies 


Civil  E^n^ineeiiixd  f  f-^.  .^^. 

Electrlcft]  Efigln&erlntf  (  fc^ours©> 
Cornjinercl&l 


r 


is  thonuiijli  —And  indh'idual  as  nraTlj'  as  possible, 
'I'hc!  btiildin^B  arc  Atw  and  lari^c^  iiQit  thi:  ^qi^ipment 
compkie.  The  smunda  furc  ^pjtciout ;  ^ yinoAfliuiu  ; 
ctkidcr  irack  (quarter  iTiik) . 

St.  Nicholas's  Academy  fi:,';:,™^.'"! 

uiiLrd  ctn  the  oiinpuSi  and  u  iti  chftrise  oi  a  matron. 

Rev,  L.  A.  Delarey,  o,P..  o.s,a. 
President 


r> 


ViU&fiov&,  Pi.* 


PENNfV'LVANtA,  BtUlVtr, 

Rf^atr^r  P/xIIact^  ^^'"  Metrical  Inatititte.  Fifty- 
DCcl¥Cr    I^UilCgC    ftj,[rth    yeftp.     CoU«fft»    Academy, 

tory  for  WQiniMi.  |3U0  |w*r  yfjtr  pnys  nil  exp^-nses  In  the'  roltefn 
or  Aciidtfiay.    lUu^trttitd  CataJi>i;iie  on  rtjijuej^t.    Adi]rH«# 

AUTlilTH  tiTAiM^Jifi,  Preeldftiit. 

Pknxi^vlvam  Ap  Chamhefaburif,  2llCu]le<g«  Are. 

Wilson  College  for  Women.  [[li^^'SJJ; 

laTid  VivllHy^  r<mrfi«fl  I«Adlri|E  l»  deffrf^e«  ot  A^B.  mid  klcuLfi. 
('lap.iflFii.  Mn^lc,  Art.  A  uio^t  excelletit  faculty,  Campua  &0 
avrta;  U  build Inffb  ;  raU'S  uuidi'ruti*^         * 

\L.  H.  Heahku,  Ph.D..  President. 

PKJiNftVLVA^iA,  Phlludelphla,  31t(t  tit.  dUd  N.  Collefp  Avik 

Woman's  Medical  College  p,nhh?lvania 

a?th  AnnLifil  Hv-wlon.  Tlniruti^h  roiir^er,  Four  ye>ar#.  ExQep- 
tlojiaL  rjii.il[tt{:p^  Tor  [..AlK>rfttAry  iisid  tiednhb'  loMtruciilon.  I^ds^ 
frrhelMHt*'  I'uurKes  in  OiK-rntlvt^  Qynu^'uhiiry  and  iti  Obttt^trlciL 
W  rUe  tor  cabkliiffUf?^     (JL  A  ha  M  i^  itSH  A  LL,  M ,  1>, ,  DetAn,  Box  3C1CI 

Bul'Tn  t'AIlOMXAt  Spartanburtf. 

onverse  i^oiiege.  fnpm  jihM-  nidur  Mourit^inJi,  ni 

dc'fjrTtHfS  tupivu  aiiLiiuiLl   ti?iiippratur^.      Hlph-f^hcMle   t'ulLptfp  for 
Wotni^u.    MuaIc  CuTiiei!rviit^>ry,  Si^hiiolip  of  Art  udi)  K^pr^>j«Klonh 
ItuUEKT  fr*.  Pelj..  [jItt.D..  PrfjtldeoL 

T£KNJ£S»S1£,  Ka^Uct1lp. 
D^l *»»«*-  n^n^r^^  Ff>U  YOUNO  WOMEN.  CoUbkb 
OeimOnt  I^Oliege  nmJ  prrpwratory  eoursui.  Mild 
climate.,  BuStdhiffM  n*'W.  EHiulpmc'iit  modern.  UtfautUul  hill- 
top park  \h  itcrujj,  Music,  Art,  Lan|:uft|?ep.  Register  early. 
Ci4taloi;ue.  Her ,  Jit  A  LA  N  b  H  rr  it^  L  L.  D, ,  B  ei;en(, 

MittH  HaUEi  aud  MlHii  Hekun.  Prlui^tpala. 

Tmbj  N  KSt^EE*  XrtuHhvllle* 

Buford  College  for  Women.  K^i'.'^Ul'.o.v^SS: 

try  H^v\  fUy  combLued,  Graduate?*  Pcvft-Graduatef  irnlTenity 
Piv^nanifctiry  CuarM.^^,  l^ulvtin^ity  Bible  <'our»,  Con«err»tary 
advi^ntntft'^  Vn  Lait^uatfi'.  Art,  31ei!^U\  ExprtfHiiou.  Year  book 
fTH  f       K .  G .  U I  ^i>  itn.  li  o^^*i\  U    M  r^ .  K,  O .  B  U  PO  KD,  Preildniith 
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inir^'rHifirs  and  ('olleyen. 


VniversifieH  and  VtAl^^ej^ 


\  Randolph-Macon' 

Ji^   iidtetun^^z^^.:^ 

Woman's 

College 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

^^^v-^     ^               ---^F^- 

Tt»«  D.  H.  CSommlMloner  of  Kduoatlon  rtpoits  lUtimci  for  Itt  CoUckm  for  women  In  the  UnlMd  SCacca.  «f  I 
muu.u  h«  Miiiahlt-rB  14  •ntiiliHl  u>  niiik  in  "  Dlvlnlon  A."    Of  tbeoe  14.  four  are  In  MaMacbimmi,  foor  la   2C«w  I 
Sut^   '.ii*i*«iii   III  I't-nnaylviirilh.  Maryland.  Illinois,  California.  District  of  Columbl*,  and  RaBdl«lph«Sfae«a  | 
l%'*wan*«  r«»ll«)ff«i  «l  Lrnrliburc,  Va.,  1"  the  only  one  aoutb  of  the  Potomac.    Its  larie  and  bandsonae  baiU> 
i<i«««(«ii'l  111  a  i:«fiii>u«  of  rtfty  a<:r«-H  «*iivirone(l  by  baantlfUl  mountains.    The  college  Is  endowed,  and  well  eqalppsd 
\ut  <  «<il*tfi-  wiirk  III  all  d«ii«rtiiitontB.    ft^.uuu  expended  in  new  bulldinss  tblM  year,  iacludinc  Ckmccto  BciCBea 
lUii  ab'l   u*r.H  ili>riiiiuiry.     I- our  seimrate  lalioratorics ;  astronomical  observatory:  library;  sky-lit  art  stodto;  I 

ii«>i4lf,  rif<iU4«.  »ti:.     §•  ull  sclifntlUc   iMiursi^  In  physical  development  wltb  gymnasiam,  athletic  crooiida  fbrt 

MMkM  t>«li.  fUv.  aiiil  a  Um1l\\\^  reacrh  of  four  m lies,  wltb  boat  boasa. 

i!.ur..iiiiiefit  tut  IMifriiS:  omirm  of  Instruction  and  administration,  41;  Btodants,  SSO. 
«Mi  U/  •III  lunt  to  |.K«i  a  yrar  for  full  lli«*rary  courses.    For  oataloffoa  aDd  ftUI  p«rtiml>ra addi 
Wia.W.  ■■MfctA.fc.UiillL,  rwiHiH.  eslUf  r»%,  Iiyacfc>an.Vs. 


Columbia  College 

"\,x\.  III!   |<.|.  ••!  A  liu.li  hill,  two  inilr*  iiorti)  of  Coliiin- 

I.  Ill  1 1  iii<  I  •.(  ii«iiiiy  .11  ii-H  ol  (ainpiiv  MtKicrn  ap|MMiit- 
•  1,1.  Ili,.li  :.i.thil.iiil,  Miih  H|ii«  ul  (oiirM'H  in  Music,  Art, 
.  I  I   «|iii  ■...lull       (  •il.iloi'.lir  llolll 

\V.  W.  1>ANII:L,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


1  I  \  \.i.  ■Sill    Miliiiilii. 

baa  Antonio  Female  College. 

h   I     /fii   \„a\.  fill   It  olTiTi  lli-xtrliiHH  uilvHittaici'i*  In  tin*  Im^hI 
I  liiii  ill  .if   \iiiiiii  .1. 

.1.  K.  ir\uiii.«*oN.  Tn'MldiMit. 

Virginia  College 

loi   YOUNU  LADIES.  Roanoke.  Virginia. 

(If- I..     ■•Ill       -»,  i<^i(i.      Uiir  III   ihr   U-iidiiik:  Srli«»oU  fur  Yo«in»: 
Im4i1Ii  ^  lu  llti.   hiiiith.       New    liuililiiiv:^,    |ii.iitoH   niiil    ri|iii|>iiirnt. 

i'.iiupti!*  t*Mi  arn-«. 
(ir.iuil  inoiiiitaiii 
Mcmry  in  Valley 
lit  VirKUiia,  tamnl 
lor  hruUh.  Kuro- 
\wA\\  uiul  Aincri- 
i-.iii  tcai  hrm.  Full 
I  ouFM'  Consrrva- 
lory  ad  van  tax  1"^ 
III  An.  Mu&ii-  uiui 
KliHution.  Crriili- 
y.\\r%  Well  r  sic  y. 
SiuitriitH  Irom  .v» 
Statrn.  For  cata- 
lo|;ur,  adiircHS 
Ml'llll<i  I*  ll\lllllM.  rrraldml.  Kuaiioke.  Va. 
Mm    OiiliMil*'  llaiil*  HualwrUlil.  Vlce-Pres.^ 


ViUGi.viA,  Front  Royal  (near  Wanhlngton.  D.  C). 
17  «i  cf  Aff-n  r*n11  Ao-A  ^"''  Vounc  Men  and  Younr  Wonffl. 
HaSLcrn  ^Oliege  strong  Famlty  of  Amt-nc-an  sad 
Ruropcuii  SpMiikllstA.  Accr<*dltml  oullKin^  Cnlv^n^lty  of  Vir 
tfliila.  I )<*(rrt^»  conferred.  <'oIIpk«'.  EI«><*tlve.T«»a(>bt*ni.  Prrpartr 
tory,  KuMiimvi,  Mu»li'.  Art. Drawlnic.  Kloc>utlun.  No hiudntf.  Stu- 
di*iitHrroiirriStat4>H.  Yearly  rut<*. 9 IHU.  J.S.  (iKrvftit,A.M..FrM. 

V I  iiu  I  .M  A ,  Petersburg. 

Southern  Female  College.  J2?r.  AbSSuH 

homo  HohiMil  for  eirKaft4*r  the  htuhe^t  Virginia  vtnndarda.  4ttk 
Heiwlon  opeuH  SeptenilK*r  I'J.  Five  connectefl  build Ins^v,  litcludlnff 
CiymnaMlum.  Prejiaratory  and  a«lvanred  c<Mini*>ft.  SpscUUsd* 
vanUitfeH  In  MumIc  and  Art.    IlluMtrated  CataUmrue. 

AUTiirii  Kyi.k  Davih.  A.M..  PrenldMii. 

ViuiiiMA.  K'.chmond. 

University  College  of  Medicine. 

M<Hllclne.  DentlHtry,  Phannacy.     Sti'AUT  McUriHE.  M.O., 
Pn»«hlent.    Meml»er  Assoc'n  Amer.  Med.  C'oUeie***.    Students  »( 
thlH  colleire  sre  able  to  meet  re«iulrenienta  for  admfsHiun  to  U- 
ceuHlntf  exumlnatlontt  In  any  State.    Write  for  oalalnirue  to 
William  K.  Mii.i.kk.  I*ructor. 


Aradeniical  and  Preparatory^ 

BOYSL 

Belmont  School 

For  Boys.     Belmont,  California. 

School  work  suffered   no   Interruption  through  rcctut 
earthquake. 

Nrar  San  Francisco.  Hat  never  since  it  opened  been  without  reprr- 
scniatiiiii  at  Harvard  and  the  University  ot  California,  sad  at  $tSB- 
tord  since  that  University  opened.  It  sendsbovs  to  Yale,  the  Msms- 
chusetcs  Institute  of  Technolofv,  and  to  other  Colleges  and  SchMis 
of  >cieMce.  Reginnini  with  August,  \*fib^  the  teaching  force  will  be 
sufficiently  strtngthened  to  make  possible  a  still  more  careful  daaaii- 
cation  of  pupils  according  to  ability  and  attainments.  Kccpisg 
horses,  begun  as  an  experiment  this  year,  will  be  continued  ssder 
the  direction  of  a  teacher,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  parents  wish  it. 
There  is  nowhere  a  more  beautiful  place  than  Belmont,  nor  s  msr* 
healthful  and  stimulating  climate.  The  next  term  begin*  Asgmst  15, 
1906.     For  catalogue  and  book  of  views,  address 

W.  T.  KKID,  A.M.  (Har>-ard),  Head  Salter. 

W.  T.  KEID,  Jr..  A.M.  (Harvard).  Asrt.  Head  Master. 

(On  leave  of  absence.) 

C'oNNKtTicuT,  i^tatuford. 

The  King  School. 

Thirtieth  year.  College  or  business  preparation.  Attcatlsa 
to  physical  calture  and  mannal  tralalna.  Special  caro  for  voasg 
boys.    Twel V  boardlmr  pnpils. H.  V.  KtKU.  PrtaclpaL 
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Academictil  and  I'repar€itor(/^ 

BOYS, 


IS  YOUR  YOUNG  SON 


ID  IM  mfnut^d  tci  &  bOknUfitf  K^'hool  ?  A  STf*%  lift)  prot'CH'  vUl 
D0W  IVK^  In  ^iim  :  vliilr  he  etmUeB  atnL  viiiya  he  iiiubt  ItihTii  lo 
fedjntt  nLouelf  to  hli«iiTtxanniait  m.nd  hit-  fuilowi.  Hm  nenlt 
dvd  pliriA  fivm  Ln  lOTir  Erf  An  PJt  pt'nr  nrfnl  ba  i  id  -  W  )iHb#r  f  u  ti 
M^Tfl'  fur  bim  m  Iv^^  il-iidijI  ur  n  iiu&ll  unc,  Uu^  mMMter  who 

The  Curtis  School  for  Young  Boys 

UbiTtT'^i^  T@M«  n4i^„and  vtUli  nialiit&tni  It  [wruoniilr^'xril]  vttb 
vmr.l  tu  ajiioQu  Oil  re(j[u»t  bia  tivw  htxik  atwut  lU  lifo. 
p^K.    !9£  boy* ;  ho  m^ir  onn  rft^TMi  cldet 
tlian  la,    A  wpafRtB  room  fur  eoA-h  l»uj. 

FREDERICK  S.  CURTIS,  Mutir. 


WHAT    WF    DO    W£    DO    WftL 
Tife  ILJ^P^M   Ort  Sept,  24th  ikt 


OLD  BELL 
68TH    YEAR 


INDIVIDUAL 

the  Basis 

WrltH  i»  tliit  wc  niAy  teU  yim  Now  mrr  liy^tL^rn  uf 

SELECTED    COURSES 

broikdflii«t1iPfM:hnlar?hliMirttMHirii:9it^rfltiurLei]iiin4]  iH'lpa 
ttiP  oOf]  of  slower  dftvftttfpnieiit  to  i:iLltL  ^i^yitvr  jH>w(*r  fur 
bin  nntTVTsltv  wnrk.  Th*  eraumdn  are  l&rtrD  lUid  beaiitjf ut 
uiid  Anely  «Mfiii)tcd  for  aLhletlcu  and  i}utdi>or  z^pvrt^  uf  i^H 


BETTS  J^C^DEMr 

WM.  J.  BCTTS.  M.A.  (Yile).  Headmaster,  Stamford,  Cofin. 


The   Washington 
School   for  Boys 

The  WiinlilnyUih  8r1itrt»l  ]&  ItjcutL^l  in  th*^  ntjlmrb^ 
of  W'aflliki^tdii,  at*n  elevntloa  of  finir  htimlrtil  fm^t 
»t)five  tb«  Poiomiic  ;  li  is  t^urroutuU/d  by  tlii:^  wihh1» 
Hnd  flrLdfl  fiC  the  tQuntry,  yi^t  U  U  Wit  bin  half  an 
tiriur'i  Hflts  by  fotivetili^iit  trolley  of  (be  hfiirt  of  thf? 
ciiy.  With  its  Bowrdhiff  And  Day  DttparlmiTitB, 
with  Itif  Junior  atiil  BeiihT^chiKtla^  wiUi  Uh  mmli.irn 
butMlTiip^  nrifl  itseifenHivy  ntlilntlc;  (irrrmnriH.  wiili 
irn  uljle  Fa^^uhy  antl  Ui^  trhf>r(inirh  eriorsk^of  !)tijr|y« 
t  hlfl  iM^hDol  ( dfrni  u  nun  mil  ntl  van  rajures  fur  the  nd  m-n- 
tlon  rtf  » tifiy  fri?m  the  time  hu  It^iivee^  the  klndf^r- 
^arlentinUl  la*  ^nit^ra  ef>ll**pe-  Fnr  an  illuBtntted 
Yi!Mr'IkMji.^  ad<)reKb  tho  Heud-Mikbt^r. 

Loula  Leverett  Hooper,  A,M.  (flarv^) 
39 J  2  Wisconsin  Avenue,       W«jihin#ton«  D.  C. 


The  Army  and  Navy 

Preparatory  ScKool 

^^ISth  and  PrtncAton  St.,  W&aklnritan,  D.  C.^^ 

A  sflrt-t  bf^arrtinpf  school  for  yotinK  mtn  and  tK>y^* 
I'WQ  drpvirtincnEs — Academic  atm  SpccUl. 

ACADiLMic  L>HPAI(TMHNT— ThoFDiiFih  preparation  Jfnr 
Mlkges^  scieniitic  achDolt,  and  buRint^ss ;  iik&u  l^^r  ihi; 
Govcrorn^nt  AcadA&iek.  Certificates  accepted  »,t  ai) 
colJtsjesi, 

Smi^ial  DKrAKTMENT— rrcparation  of  c»ndidaires  for 
oCfrnmit^wnt  m  the  various  bmnchr^  of  L>u\-erhinent 
Krvtcr,     Special  c\ati-tittjms  and  inntmctorK, 

Fine  athleTic  field^  baseball^  fo<»[ball,  irwclc  tram^.  Gym- 
fuuium^     For  cataiu|{:ue  of  c ithe r  d^pa rtiiic a i ,  add rras 

E.  SWAVELr,  Principd. 


Acmlemical  and  Pi*eparatory^ 

BOYS. 


Morgan  Park  Academy 

of  the  Univcnity  d  Chicago 

Uwsui  Pwk  AddtfUiy  (a  uiiworpiUKMl  Ijy  any  oihcT  pre- 
IiftraMSTKhtKii  til  Hie  eiuclifni«  ofiu  *'i|iiJi»un3ui  aiul  m- 
■Jt^icUuji,  tiiudaat*  ennjU  ad  f  roai  H  iiJiy-nun?  iiat«fr  tua^  KVen 
f^reiRTi  cODUtf iM.  ituya  iboroqjih]  j  finijuuvil  10  toter  Miy  of 
tba  l^dluR  uulIcses^Jiil  iiniTerB^tieL  A  teai'hor  for  wisry 
Af letn  stiiilmtB-  Aiir^ctiT**  lofation^  only  ftmrtwii  mile* 
frum  f^tilfiiio,  ficTren  bnUdLngs  and  tpn  fe"rc»  pf  pronn^Js. 
Anft'hlf'tl'^  Held  wUh  orivl  tmrli  pr«Tid*a  for  q^U  fonnii  cf 
■  tlileiLos,  and  Ck  rofnpei^ikt  InPTrmrtor  TiAi  rhftrtrsiiff  ihft  i(nPTn» 
luulmit  and  tjKirta.  llhi^tmied  catalogaa  vrlil  be  Kat  «i 
aiiplic&Uuci  ftj  itit*  rfinHiii^al* 
I^L         ntiNKLm  W.  JOHNSON.  MtiflAi  Pmk,  III         ^^ 

^^W  W.\^T  17AI.L, 


ir.iuiNmfl,  Woodstock, 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys.  I'„"';;E:;:r^«^"j 

iicurt'ldi^Aiffi.  [ifr^tLfiiPif  cspenrlally  furTH^ya  M  the  public  »M.'iiuo1 
it^'Lv  LrK'^ted  ill  iiLMfi  <'l(>vAt^l  t'>wn  1u  Illlnolik  Nu  ^«<rkuui 
ttU'hni^tsA  til  ilftyypiLr<  \Vu  cihiciirti  ihe  whnlet  boy.  Scud  for 
\n-fm\ K^-tim,  iiwA  ftnit«jimlh«*ff  11^. N'lmt.K  Hiru  I'rln^ 

iKHtANAf  Lima. 

Howe  School. 

Tlietroufjh  ^YjlTft'*-  prf'paratlm]  fnr  11  lliidU<d  mtiuber  of  wclh 
brcU  Liuy^j^    JIudlliud  iiitlltuf-y  ^yfueni^    AdclTv^ 
yu^v.  J-  H.  airKKyjtig>  RgftflT. 

BlAiNK,  Pannlngtonp 

i  ne  noDotc  ocnooi.  y^n.  a  *«-ii>ci  imiue  Mhoui 

olTf^iIni;  tlit:  roiiiaritic:  11  fv  uf  thp  ATiilntf  wrKMln— an  Idn^l  cIlmatQ 
and  nn  cxr*-ptltjaul  liouu^  buUdlng.  Twt!Ljty-dve  Uiyt.  Flva 
tvucbtirsi.    Opeiifi  Kept .  l**!!  h . 

4fKnitfii^  DrntRV  furifru,  fTeflwl  Mit-^t^T. 


F1  n^  TTf  1 1  A  ''rivatfl  Home  and  School 
h  Tfl    Hill  for  Feeble  Minded  Yoyth 

Kjrcrptinnal  ndi'Antafcei  for  H'IIH'  d*  vH"pinrfii,  indit^ldiuil 
initruciiun.  Manual  Training;,  Mu^ii;,  t'Eipiis  from  itix  and 
vpwardv  MfflkLiil  treat R«e tit.  t>|ii-n  ^ll  lb  11  yfar,  BrHiitilul 
and  b^^lthful  liHjation,  at  an  <:U:^':iTiuti  al  ].i««i  d't'i.  i;u  myrei 
of  gruunda.     Fur  cir4;ti]drs  and  all  iiit'iriuj^ij^»n,  aiXiUt^i 

I^EOHliK  A.  UnOWlV.  M. II..  Kuperinipndcm. 

UA^fiACirVsinTrt^  Cainbrldt^e. 

The  Browne  and  Nichols  School 

For  Buy H.  *Jli[i  year,  fijiir'^*',  ?i  j<'urn.  Cla^se*i  Umltwl  to  ISu 
Pupllj^  ^'rjnilJau4>Ej:!s[y  iimU'r  ^liptT^jM^imib  nf  hen^ii  toAfbpr  In  ench 
dpfpiLrrmi'ut.  KxrrptlonaJ  fdclIftU'H  for  Jlttlng  fur  Harvard, 
lUuittntted  ratAluKue. 

MAJ^j^AcnrBErrs,  Oroion. 

The  Lawrence  Academy.  {^TlSJSSJrSli 


t<^rtiT)lcal  'K^b'cmlo. 


Sflifnd 


vpap  opeii^i  Sept.  SiOtb. 

ijAM  STKE?*  tiAi'Oj  Head  Master. 
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BOYS* 


UOBBiirTOUV 


Jacob  Tome 

Boarding 

School  for  Boys 

h  ichrwil  In  Ih«  rtmtitry.  HIj^Ht  frnnftc  li'itll^l' 
Inij^.  TiItIl,  ivuotIi,  i^dfiT^H  4fii1  BThlrtti:  ticLiltf 
iflci  ql  K^,     A  \q\\^  khe  i>n  ihie  bubiiuclidnna. 

of  iwu  yearv.     Tw^nty-i^Iifltt  te^tiCfi.     An  eti' 
ffnwment  MrSa^><«,ovp, 

Thf  Dumli^r  or  bukri^eri  liicrwed    hId^uIi]    liL 
tt:rcc  yriu^. 

Allay *|  ClmrM  bf  ffr^D^  trltti  EVdut-tliMi  i^f 
|ii>u  to  ^Iari,1;tn4.l  lui^t,  ^iLholanli  km  Pt  fjiju 
cAf.h,  4«ATi]t*i  OH  aiimh^iott  Cfiittlinatfan. 

Aannrr  Kf»*ilati  Ivnint  July  i^t  dwecMi. 
Alk  'pOi^oPiHtir?  THu^Kti.    l-"ic  1&  $150. 

I'  or  11  luiiT  3  EeU  L'  Dt4lEi|;  la  >" ,  ^41«  I  rest 

|llrFl«t•^J,  A.  11^  If  A  it  in  Af  LL>  H-, 
Fori  Depwitf  Xd. 


'T?^^ 


*Tf^iV'>^ 


Dummer 
Hcaaemp 

South  Byfield.  Mass* 

(Mcv  New  bury poii) 

One  of  thf  nifi^t  iKAutiEuHy  l>iiv\icd  !ic^hnol*  in  Neiv 
KngUnd.  3^  acrcH,  Fine  oppi^rL unity  for  p^iy^idal 
iTiiininf ,  hdrKbnck  nding.  i^filff  liniuing,  und  iwimminvr. 
Prepares  boj^i  for  any  cnllrgCi  ■dentine  s<:hcH>l,  or  busi- 
ncift.  Indit'iiJiiPi]  aiirntiun  U  provided  fur  hy  »q  Btilc 
corps  of  irachers.  The  Jiim  tif  iht  §cIi(h)1  in  uidevclc^p 
in  uch  buy  a  hiKh  moral  stjindard,  a  hedthy  body^  and 
a.  vcU~ba.UinHi<J  mLod.     f  0/  iUiisTratrd  Cfitaloi;ue,  addrcsii 

Head  Master. 


MASBACHUHrrTi^,  ^'aban.    Hoi:  U  H. 

Waban  School  for  Boys. 

Anapi^rLur  iH.'hi'iLt]  ;  lrnUvli<fu)il  Instruction  ;  pbyftlrnlAiidnmn- 
J.  H.  PuJ-iiUt-UV,  A.3L,  PriTicliHbl. 


Wellesley  School  for  Boys, 

and  liit'iitAl  twtiefltJi  tbruiLfib  tt!f  umIqu^  fa  Ik  ti^iing  irmi  lu  the 
New  liaaipAbtre  Mctantnlnn.    I'lHiJibiKiEi?  on  r«^u.t^4i« 

EjiWAitti  Ai'Ul^attMK  Bl£N>£ Li,  Principal. 

>iABJ!JAC|i[-iiirrTSi,  V\>1Le!t]E-y  Hills.  Ruck  Kbl^^  IIilIL 

I^OCK  J^iag^e  OCnOOi  dry.  LuboralorliTi.  Shop  U^t 
merbiLnlc  airtu,  ^Mmir  ffachftn.  A  vlnfiroiin  ^'JlikiI  Jlfe*  A  m-w 
VyitiiUk^luni  nrlth  PvrlmTnlnj;  [kk>I.  FitJt  for  calJe|<:p,  ncieitiJilr 
KbooL  Hnd  huHtnevs  lUu^rattiid  luuiipblct  hvwI  fri5«,  l^Wiisti 
fcddr^M*  Jir.  M.  S.  Wit  Mr. 


Academical  and  Preparatory^ 

BOTOl 


Detroit 

University 

School 

College  Preparatory  and  Manual 
Training  School  for  Boys 


Primary, 
menu. 


IntcrmcdiAte}  and  Secondary  DcpArt- 
Elgtith  year  begiai  Sept.  al^,  I94>4t 


tjii^nt-^  Ln  formcT  build  in^^  new  fmnnaalaa^ 
laboratxirk^fi,  fkfid  rtliop*.  witli  fan  ventilatltig 
wystem.  Fine  atblelic  tlf  Id  J^d  jnininjy  tho  scboal, 
rifHr  D*?ttoH.  River  a\jd  Hvlle  Iwle  Park. 

Snian*«.^lasaed  inniiro  clnn^  persioQnl  atleatltKi 
tn  HtudeTiti«.  CLTtlflc}Ltt»  admit  ^riMlaaiBa  to 
lead  In ^  colllQ^^?.  Fftnii  It^  fln^t  mx  clAssttA  tSe 
fichool  TiHtt  fnvdufifL'd  i5^Fl>ov^  K]S!iif  wtiom  hav^ 
tnU^rpd  Tfi  different  tii^lier  [rifntitUtioiitK 

Manual  Tralfiiaif^  Department  of  tmnscta!  d- 
rc  lien  re.  ltd  (^md^iAt^^s  pbtatn  fMlv^noed  eredtt 
for  work  in  vnrlmis  eneitisf rlntrsthoola- 
t.'arc^fully  directed  Physkul  TrAlnlii^  mtk  Im- 
port unt  f^atiire*  Applicants  muBt  furnish  satii^ 
fac'ti^ry  referKHfies  aj*  to  character, 

Cal  e  Tidn  r  upon  a  ppl  I  rn-t lu  n .  T  hose  add  rfsstiLg 
HEfitETAKY,  44  Elmwood  Av^M  Detroit^  MSchl, 
will  rfcruUe  alw  an  illustrated  book, 

FREDERICK  L,  BLISS,  PrinciiMJ, 


The  Allen  School.    SSSt'SrS^SS^SS 

larttf  r^-bool  wlLh  persDiutl  ln«>plrtitb>Ti  ot  the  ttntalL  NewMli- 
ine  ^ith  i^yuinantum  iLpd  ^winimlng  bath.  Put  year,  ii  pofN^ 
]U  tt*ti4;herH.  The  P|1IKC1I*AU 


M  A piBA curs ETTS*  WctI  Newtou,  AllxmiLrle  Ri^ad. 

The  Fessenden  School  for  Youn^  Boys* 

Vxim plt^te  4H| u I pm e nt.  Btff  9 no w  preparl n ff  for  Pb  1 1h ps Ex«C<r, 
Tht:  llMl  iSebuulf  Oroton,  BU  jdarks,  and  otbera.    Term*,  ITtH 


3HAflSArnrsrrn«.  Worc*«t«r, 

Worcester  Academy.  i^i^-STrSS?;?^ 

cniiipMcT  efjolpment,  entbuHlaum^  £it;lit  butMtntrx.  SpicM 
I A  lior  au  jr^i;H,  (i  y  Til  nimt  o  m .  *^*  Meguron  "  co  bt4Ll  la  tn^  d  otilv  Bai^ 
r«ntlon  I  In  II  and  big  SwlmiofnD  PooL  Ample  Oral.  Clailir 
Track.   7n«l  yeftT.    CalAloffue.       D.  W,  AusKcaoJtuiE.  LL-iX 

The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 

I'JtUb  yt*Ar  npc^nfl  1^ept<i7n]b«r  Vitt.,  IfiOTh     For  catakifTie  asl 
vii'WH,  iublrtita  Haulak  P.  Akev.  PHudpaL 

K  F  w  1 1 A  K  Pf^tt  r  B  E .  Ply  moutb . 

Holderness  School  for  Boys. 

Wv  do  not  Httfrra[it  to  adt'ertlsa  aVl  of  tbo  particular  adn» 
tji^f^ of  rldn  »rhaoL  If  you  wlub  to  IvAm  of  thpm,  ftrEifl  Ibr 
logu«.    Addr^Ns  Her,  LoutN  Wkbstku,  M.A,   ~~ 


Glenwood  Institute.  SS^^rSSrSf^  "^ 


fnr  tvyy^   Si  rone  fiu^ulty  of  expcrlODCvd  teneberL 
Cotlefie  nr  Bu^liif'^-     Train ihI  arlmary  taacliAr-    Sp 

tion  t^  I 't  I  ^' " '-  'y  ?  '*■  "V  f  lop  III'*  M  T .    Ml  lltary  drtlL    Add .  ^_ 
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Icade'itUcfU  and  Prepfiratorif^ 

■OT«. 


\MSS^^       ANdit-MiJlUry      ^^fifiUM 
l^^y^^  Home  Schoot  ^rl^^^Q 

'kincsley  scnooy 


For  Boys 
E^oa^x  Fellsp  New  Jersev 

Through  all  tht  homc-Jife  wc  aim  lode- 
wloiJ  tht  boy  ItiIo  an  rarntit,  aciivt,  »tlf- 
epQtroJled  »iicml>eT  of  ihe  school  com- 
muDity  In  ptepo ratio u  for  the  larjjcr  com- 
mualty  of  Uft. 

E*ch  boy  lurtudied  iwdlvldrtslly  ami  the 
Qiifoldttis  orbi»JDlrllrct  and  character  ia 
a  matter  of  penonal  cDUCern  lo  the  hcad- 
mwter. 

The  »chooV  is  divided  into  r^wer  and 
I7|>pcr,  each  hpvln^  a  *cparate  Imildldg. 
The  Lflwcr  Sclioal— boy*  fr&ra  q  lo  il— 
prepare*  for  the  Upper.  Tht  I'ppcr— boys 
froni  i4to  iS— prepare*  for  college ,  icien- 
tlfictchool  or  biuinesa  Hfc* 

All  athletics  supers  ised.  Lar^e  oe  w  gy  in- 
naaium  Bndwrniorhouiwrntttdy  Sepiembcr. 
Extensive  grouadfk.  Athletic  field,  bapc 
ball  diamoTid  aud  foot  twU  courae.  Sead 
for  catAlogde. 

JAHE*  R.  CAMPBELL,  A.  M.*  HaadmaiUr. 


RVING 

SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS 

Tanytown-on- Hudson,  N.  Y. 

^itnat^d  in  the  beautiful 

"Irviufj*'   coantry   on 

the  ^nat  bank  of  the 

litidaotij  25  mtlen  fmm 

New  York,  Irving  Sthotil 

aurrounda  its  pupik  with  all 

the    re£ned    and   healthful   indutrBces    so 

tifiquijite  to  meotiil  and  moral  grpwih^ 

Th&achool  is  exceptionally  well  lotted,  both 
in  te^hiug  at&iT  anJd  geneml  equipment,  to 
giT^  thorotigh  and  efBcietit  prepamtioti  for 
College^  Scientific  School  or  Business. 

EnildingB  new  and  Bpf'cijvlly  iti?«igiied  for 
tebool  purpofsea-  Unusually  fine  athletio 
field,  including  cinder  iniek. 

The  nev  gymnasium  ia  in  charj^e  of  & 
competent  instructor  who  pre^rittes  physical 
«xerciftffi  with  int^iiigent  conj^tidt^ratioti  for 
e«ch  boy't  needs.  All  wholesome,  open-air 
iporia  encours-gcd.    AddreiMs 

J,  M_  rURMAN,   AM,,  PrincipiL 


^ 


^ifaii; 


fk^ii^ 


Acmlemical  and  Preparatarff, 

SOYS. 


I 


GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK, 

A  Church  School  lor  boys,  i  H  miies  from 
New  Yurk  C'iiy,  nn'hvay  between  the 
Sound  and  the  Sea,  Its  oliject  ts  the  thorough 
preparation  of  boys  fur  college,  Jt  has  an 
efficient  corps  of  masters,  fully  equipped  lab* 
oratories  and  well  appointed  school  and  class 
rooms.  The  CJuctt  tiymnasium,  with  iti 
swimming  pool,  track  and  complete  appa- 
ratus, and  the  Mcany  Athletic  Field,  with 
its  tennis  courts,  baseball  and  football  fields 
and  cinder  track,  provide  every  fadlicy  for 
the  physical  development  of  the  students- 
Visi  tors  always  w  cl  come , 
For  Catalogue!  address 

FRED^K  U  GAMAGEf' D.C.L. 

Head-Master, 


Cascadilla  School  w 

FOR  BOYS  ITHACA,  N.  V, 

Etidorw4  tty  PRESIDENT  R€HrR:MA!r,  Con 
oeU^  a^  "ant  Qf  ihe  best  prtparaiffry  schcoh  in  $ht 

liullTidual  ittiilenl.  urfeltiAl  ^T^[k&riiLt<»ry  Bchool  to 
Corptll.  Certlflcaii^  ai:ft^pLe<l  hy  iJ-aiiiriK  PoUeii**. 
TftfcininH  of  foreifiOMt  QEil^rrelLSej!!  ot  ihiit  '::o[i[UrT 
ud  SaroM  rcpr«qhi«l  in  lli«  dcultjr^  IJ^fArmta 
rcfi^mcA  tor  PR«rhi  clu*r 

Many  niuisnal  ii4jvant*g*^B^22-nrre  At  hi  p  tin  flifl4» 
with  rusw  clnh  home:  fully  et^^iutpped  jvcTeaUOia 
Imll4ui{f  OD  Bhor«  of  [Ji^e  {.^hytiiiAr 

Term*  to  UiT"  taklim  fu'l  roiirM-  nt  Curadillft, 

rflr«t  year .  cuitanf^lnf?  by  y tTirft  lo  |tw>  in  ilie  lut 
boyi  *nteriii(j  chft  two  qpper  i^lMSca  fi»*    Afl- 
eoojtnotUtloiis  c^iulI  to  Ml-    AdiUeM 
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Acailemtctd  and  Preparatory ^ 

BOYS 


Academical  ami  Preparatory^ 

BOYS 


"A  t/v.trvutjfi  ttmt  htttittt  3fh:-(.'i,  U\ 


h  trttn^.'ie  parrrtu  J^i<tf  {■.< 


■    lU.-t3--V    \\  ti.itM.A.MMt 


St.  Luke's  School  for  Boys 

WAVNE,  PAm  (14  miles  from  Philadelphia.) 


For  fcurty-lhroe  j*^ 


tvfcDtT  nn4  frieH*|utii  itt^tn  tin'l*Tur»h|c-  lflri\i<-Tir^>>».  HuiLnJioiEi  ail  jxtw.  VJifmnaJtvin  w\\h  ■Trimwiitiir  pool  and  vlriywcr 
f frfouiiLi  of  k?  &rr<^.  AthlKic  field  Ilu  riuaj-u^r  vniip  cinder  tr«f  k  *nil  f^iilmA  for  &il  ^^ium-  TtTuim  t'^vO  «  jrcar.  For  Ulr 
at&l4JSU«,  ftddrcM  CUAfiLEft   MEHItV   KTItOUT.  A.M..  K«adfnast«r 


OHAHLES  henry  ftTltOUT,  A.  M,, 


Nkw  Jkumev,  3IorrlHt<>wn. 

Morristown  School  for  Boys. 

College  Prfti»arntory  Board ini;  Sc-hool, 
CllAULEH  SciiiiiNKU  (F»rinc»»u>ii »,  Pn^Hldent  Boanl  of  Trustees. 
FuANriH  Tali.  Woodman  (Hurvard),  HeadmaAter. 


I  QERLACH     ACADEMY  | 

BKIELLE,  NEW  JERSEY 
\   The  School  for  Your  Boy 
*  Ut  U»  TeU  You  Why 

Stammer  Sejssioni 

i0»»tl00»»»0»00O000PC000»0O»O»0O000000»»<00O»» 


New  JEUriEY,  New  liruiLSwlck. 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School  for  Boys. 

Fonnded  17«l.  Thorotigh  ))mi>aratlon  for  all  collefres.  Good 
LlbrarlcM.  Gyiniiasluin,  AthletlcH,  Milit4iry  Drill.  Individual 
Iiuit ruction.  Kliot  K.  Payhon.  Ph.D..  lleadniaNtcr. 


PRINCETON 

PREPARATORY     SCHOOL 


The  fact  that  Ihis  school  admits  only  boys  over  fourteen  who 
want  preparation  for  entering  college,  results  in  unity  in  school  life 
and  work.  Stroni;  teaching  force  and  limited  number  pupils  ( fifty) 
insure  as  cIom  nttcntion  to  individual  needs  and  as  rapid  progress 
as  under  private  tutor&hip.  Unsurpassed  equipment  and  facilities 
in  the  way  of  t>uikling!i'  and  grounds.  Special  attention  given  to 
physical  culture  and  mural  welfare.    For  year  book  address 

J.   B.    FINK,    UK  AD  MASTER 
PRINCKTON,   NEW  JERSEY 


New  Yohk.  Aurora. 

nrV|«s  Q^tYiAQ  Qpfi^^l  Founded  1798.  Ideal  home 
1  ne  domes  dCnOOl.  ^^^  i^y^  on  Cayuga  Lako. 
nf-arComoll  UnlvorMlty.  Collogn  proparatlon  by  expert  teach- 
crH.  hulipitUuil  an<l  claiw  Infttructton,  modern  equipment, 
healthful  I<N>at  Ion.    Write  for  rataloguv. 

The  MACKENZIE  SCHOOL 

Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Lower  School.  Boys  9-13 

Upper  School,  Boys  i3  and  Older 

Careful    preparation    for   College    and    University. 
Fall  Term,  Sept.  26lh. 

Rev.  JAMi:S  C.  MACKENZIE.  Ph.D.,  Director. 
WYATT  W.  RANDALL.  Ph.D..  Head  Master. 


New  York,  Fishklll-on-Hudswn. 

Caswell  Academy.  J.V'XTSrJrba'i^JftS.^Lr; 

throughout.  Gymnasium,  field  sports,  etc.  MIlitArjr  tralnloc 
Little  boys  recelve<l.  Moderate  expense.  Summer  school  and 
camp  oiiened  June  28th.    Illustrated  catalogue. 

THE 

SCHOOL 

.  FOR  BOYS         Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Thorough  preparation  for  Colles^t^ 
Scientific  Sen 00 Is  and  Universities. 
Methods  of  teaching  carefully  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  each  student.  Kind 
but  firm  discipline.  Number  liniiteil  to 
thirty.  Building  newly  refurnished. 
Ten  acres  of  grounds.  New  Gyinnasiam. 
Athletic  instructor.  Golf,  tennis  courts 
and  all  sports.  For  catalogue  apply  to 
Head  Master. 

New  York.  Hooeick.    30  miles  northeast  of  Albany. 

Hnosar  ^rhnnl  a  preparatory  school  fur  hoj-a.  «■• 
nOOSdC  OCnOOl  bimns:  home  influences  wUb  the  be* 
jeducatlonal  advantages.  Situated  amoiiff  the  blllH  of  the  Berk- 
shire Range.  Next  school  year  opens  Wednesday,  8**pcember  U, 
IIXM.    For  cotaloffue.  apply  to       Rev.  E.  D.  Tibbits.  RMtor. 

New  Youk,  Ossinlng-on-Hodson. 

The  Dr.  Holbrook  School. 

intJi  vAar  bMTlna  •  J  '°*'  ^^"^  ^^Y^  September  Stth  j 
«Ui  year  begins.  }j^  old  boys.  SeptemberSTt^ 
Terms.  $700. 

■■The  University"" 
Preparatory  School 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
FITS    FOR   CORNELL 

Slzteentb  year  opens  October  1 .  Boardlajr  aBd 
Day  Departments.  The  school  has  enteredfover 
400  8tndent«  in  Cornell  and  other  co11i>k<-s.  Snai- 
mer  Term-- July  17-8ept.  ll^Rives  special  prepara- 
tion for  Pall  Entrance  Examinations  to  CorncU. 

Circular  and  illmtirated  cmtalog^n  rtqutti. 

CHAS.  A.  STILi:S.  B^..  Prwident 
Av».  K.  ITHACA.  IC  Y. 
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Aendemical  and  I^reparatory, 

BOYS 


Acatletnical  avd  I^reparatory, 

BOYS. 


The  right 
school  for 
your  boy 


You'  d    like    to    kn  ow- 
which    \^   the    right    school 
for  your  boy. 
you ;    they    only    start  you 


TAYLOR    HALL.     WITH   LIBRARY  OF   10.(100  VOLUMEb 

Advertisements    and    catalogues   don*t   tell 
toward  finding  out. 

Our  catalogue  will  give  you  the  usual  catalogue  information,  the  exter- 
nal facts  (not  very  important,  comparatively),  but  if  you  want,  in  addition 
to  these,  the  inside  facts,  the  facts  which  will  help  you  to  determine 
which  is  the  right  school  for  your  boy,  let  us  mail  you  the  little  book, 
called  **  The  Right  School  for  Your  Boy.".  It  will  cost  you  nothing 
beyond  the  trouble  of  sending  us  your  address  and  asking  for  the  book. 

Racine   College   Grammar  School,  Racine,  Wis. 


LOCUST 
DAI  .R 
ACADEMY 

^iHhl 

Randolph-Macon 
Academy     ' 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men 

Front  RoyaJ,  Va. 

A  bfandi  of  the  Randolph- Macon  System* 
Located  in  Valley  ol  Virfiiii4^  70  miles  dtic 
west  of  Washing:ton. 

Libcf^l  fifts  make  untisual  advantages  pos- 
sible*   Equipmci^t  cost  $t  00,000* 

Pfepares  for  College  or  University,  %sn6^t    i 
appropriate    disdpliot    and   wholesome   moral 
influence. 

Region  famous  for  healthfiilne%  beauty  of 
scenery,  and  fiistoric  interest. 

Gymnasmm^  Physical  Culture,  and  Out-door 
sports^   Every  nriodera  convenience  and  facilitv. 

Freedom  from  teols,  taxes,  and  dividends, 
permits  the  unusually  low  terms  of  $230*    J 5  th 
session  opens  Sept.  13,  I^^O^*    For   free  cata- 
1    logue  and  illustrated  pamphlet,  address 
1        Charles  L,  Melton,  A.M.^  Priocipal, 
Froot  Royal,  V», 

Founded  1858.    This  school  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  finest   preparatory  schools  for  boys   in  the 
South,  and    nowhere    will    a   boy   receive   a   more 
thorough  and  liberal  education  preparatory  for  col- 
lege entrance  or  for  business  life.     The  Faculty  is 
compoMrd  of  instructors  from  New  York  and  iirown 
Universities,  Lafayette  and  Dickinson. 

The  school  is  situated  in  the  picturesque  Piedmont 
Valley,  where  the  climate  is  invigorating  and  remark- 
ably healthful.    Athletics  are  encouraged.     Grounds 
of  twrnty  acres  afford  facilities  for  base  ball,  tennis 
and  tr;«.k  work.    Gymnasium  contains  all  necessary 
appliances. 

Students  live  in  cottages  instead  of  dormitories,  a 
plan  which  makes  the  school  life  very  homelike.   The 
dinm^'-rCKim   is  sHpplied  with  the  best  of  fo<>d,   the 
milk,   cream   and   butter  coming   from  the  school's 
own  dairy. 

Terms  $300.       For*  illustrated    catalogue  address 

W.  W.  BRIOQS,   C.  E.»   Principal 
Locust  Dale,  Virginia 
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Academical  and  Preparatory ^ 


Academical  and  Preparatory^ 


BOY8. 


U 


CASTLE    HEIGHTS    SCHOOL 

>i]4]^L.'r-  am'-in^  bou-illifrn  BtHool^.     fjHrancv*!.  frstproi    Flculty^  ^'i^PXicnt, 

eciulpi>cct  ftLlkfjul  ifvninaBTum  TnSnLiMi  £  iw 1 1 1 1 n , En ^  | mol ^  bovH^K  ■.U«iiFK«tc.     Mo  ct1l«f 
Aouintrrn  atchool  f>n«n  a&  mu' h  for  v^ttie  i,ii,(iuat;  few  KasI  or  North  oiTer  m*vf  al 


clouhle   the   auiount. 


f29i.     A  J 


HEAD  SIAHTEK9,  I^baiion.  TeRa. 


RumseyHall 

Preparatory  School 
For  Young  Boys 

SeiMcm  Folb,  N.  Y. 

E^D)i  from  RTfin  to  foortHn  yiAri  jtrtt- 
par«L  fur  entr&bc^  to  b««t  SecDiid&rT 

i/miit^i —trhi^A    p^nmtt   q^   pertimal    in- 

^tt^ncf  and  iKMtrurftnn-    rhyalcal  ir&tri' 

ini?  nnrter  compels  t   inMtU^-tcir.     KiE:<'ll«t>t  irTinn**liini 

Bft'l  lleLfl  fur  outdcior  spiirLK.     Tlur  kI^m-uI  fiKiith*^  f^tujuix" 

[THiJit  uC  nuLtiy  iirDuiiiif'iit  p€^#[tLu.    W  iiu>  for  caidiujfuo. 

SAinwo  ntEPAMTOtr  ichool  


Uniu,  Uberlitu  Bux  R. 

UDeriin  /ICa-aemy^  o u^ h LyeunJppw)  to  prepare  r^tr 
any  coUtiffft  nr  at'lunttllc  wihool.  Nt*w  tuiirnet  In  HifiU^ry  And 
Scletic«.  Np*v  fEymhAfdum.  Ksjwiism^r  r^A^^onarltle,  74tli  yeur 
beffi[|«  September  l^,  l^Kl^    For  catakiKOe,  upnly  to 

J^JBN  l^tsai^U  PfCK,  PrificlpAl. 

PE»NflYt.VAN]A,BaLL 

Miss  McGrew*s  School  for  Boys 

iff  lilffli  ijrddt!  Disfen-ttvc  MrnMLllty. 

The  Chambersbur^  Academy  Th"r^,^h 

SFfiHirntimi  fur  fi^ny  cmlletfet  n.r  technical  W-IukjI.    B(irird1in||!  Ptii- 
t^ut*  Llmlrt^rl  1^  'iix    i>lHit^nct,1y  il  h**me  SicIuxjL    IniiLvmuul  lii- 
Htnii'tluLu  wliru  iiiwdi^l.    fl^ti  pt^r  ypHr.    f'4*t*iUtcntr. 

I  J.  EiiUALiHiric  M.A.,  PrlnctpaU 


Fra^rkklin  and  MarsKall 


Acadeiny 

l#iiiicii«tcrp  Pa< 

Ltxrate^MTl  tht  "e^nliru  ifiot "  nf  tlie  SlAf?.  Bftullful  mctm^rf^  Nov 
cheap  and  AtiuPtdftat  tnaik^ts-  Fre|i«rca  tur  ikl  CHiJeEes  (a  Ihe  ceorUrt^. 
TliortHiifh  tralaliiir.  CarcfLiI  lujiervl^ljfnr  No  tmnUIni!.  Fumtihrd  nx^n^ 
whit  strain  hfjll  and  electric  liuht.  (hihmI  KEjimllliif.  L^bf  of  ItLn^y « 5i5^j4 
valu JDci ^    <^ ji' in nailuirt ,  At h^ei  i c  6{ Id ,  ef  l.    Tt:rin«<  faa;  i>er  yeu. 

THARDEVPi  Q.  HRLM.  A.M..  t  &-.i„„i„.i. 

k;i}V\i\  m,  hartmas,  a.m..  *  '^""•^w""- 

P  EN  x«y  L  VA?i  I  A,  C'uticortl  rUlp, 

T^ant^m/nnH  A  nncc^^^uful  school.  Oncdf  thei  bmt  bnlrh 
ITi tf  |j 4C  w  V V u •  f  y^  ^^. ^ I h  PI, ency ,  f rv  vn kv  u p  lH>jrt»  to  iN 
fliiUesftf  Itfo,  4£.th  year.  Hitn»«ri?*HU  T>uy!*  for  cf»]lett*f  or  bmt- 
riHtn.  OtHHl  bu11(U[i|;!i.  L«rKo  Hymiiiisium.  i>op*rtnLtnt  fur  1IUJ« 
thiyii^    No  UibiLQco.       J.  Sh  uttTLi iHi  E  i,  Y»ie)*  A.AL*  Princlpttt 


A  sr^bodl  fr>r  bo^'P^bi^allhfuUy  Ick  ateil  Ln  line  »f 
Mie  moiit  pU'turcHiiitj  wrcHoii*  nf  I'utiniiylvmilH* 
Thonjtivh  iJitttrnL'lion ;  rrflicffopreput-alorj'  worJt 
bi'liiif  ifl^peciflUy  tillt:t'cftflfuL  Herftcmal  tiUtfr^st  Is 
tnkvn  In  f^iu'h  1hi)%  ihe  tiliii  Ivintf  M  luspire  \n 
^wry  pupil  the  lofty  Ideiilsa  nf  ilmrmnfh  5^;holI*^- 
flhlp,  bronfl  iittfilntiicrUfi,  iHiuml  JnilKiiit-nt^  itnd 
1'hHBtLd.n  TUHiillni't^^,  Nt^w  dhikiK  hull,  rit^wdiir- 
mlti>n^  iiniiil  iit-w  tiihli'tk'  floliL  For  cutulo^ui; 
ntid  furttitrr  iDfurmikUuiiT  tuldri^sa 

Wllllani  rUnn  Irvine,  Ph.D.,  President, 

MBRCERSBURU,  Pa, 


Aq  Efldnwed  School— Eat  ia&3 

Claaiic«L  and  iciecicfi  preparatory 
CDurscB.     Quaiity  of  wfirk  *nd  highest 
fltindard  of  homt-hfc— power  md  re- 
linetnent    for    every   boy,    !■    £iur    aim. 
We  must  know  the  boy  before   taktoe 
him— purcnts  Qu^ht  to  kaow  the  tchool 
before  plscitig^   their  boy*     Number    lim- 
ited.    Make  eaHy  application. 

FMerl«  Oirdlocr,  A.AI.  [HiirOt  UHcnKr,  Prap, 


RANDOLPH-MACON  ACADEMY 


FcH-  BOYS  «od  YOUMG  MEN 
Bedlfird  City,  V^ 

(iff^fiqalcki^cid  tliuroujih  pr«iiftrii.LniTi  fur  cotlt^^fre,  GniTi-nMtr 
or  blulJicto  life.  The  JlT>?rmJi  ft^HlownHMit  of  th*  KHiidit>l]ib- 
Mai'iKn  pyetenif  of  wMcti  itnu  fr^ltooJ  li  a  bfrmncL,  p**niMt«  of 
QimMMlly  lovr  teitua.  tiUJ  covi-rt  aU  cjn''^rL>**«  Sv  exuma 
Fi>r  Ratafovue  ijiil  fnrtb^r  LnfutiiiaUuD.  aildieai 
E.  aCMTSR  HKITS,  Prlatflpa^ 
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Sumn^er  tSchools  and  Cittnps* 


Woodland  Farm 

Summer  Camp-School  for 
Boys  and  Young  Women 

Among  those  who  will  gfivc  talks  to 
the  students  are  John  Burt oug^hs,  Henry 
Van  I>ykcf  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward, 
Dr.  Hiram  Corson,  George  W.  Cabte^ 
Edwin  Markham,  Mrs.  Charles  Dud- 
ley Warner, 

Tent  life,  out-of-door  sports,  wholesome  train- 
ingf  in  natural  departments  of  ^tudy  [  earnest 
teachers  devoted  to  the  vital  development  of 
students  [  courses  in  gardenings  forestry,  tyature* 
study,  cby  modcEingi  and  camp  cooking  ]  ad- 
ditional courses  in  plain  sewings  elementary 
dressmaking  and  miUtnery,  basketry,  and  home- 
cooking  for  yoang  women. 

I'he  school  has  ^,  soo  acres  of  forest  and  lakes  ; 
highest  point  in  eastern  Connecticut ;  healthy  ; 
three  hours  to  Boston  or  New  York. 

TenUf  ten  weeks.     Address 

SIDNEY  LAKIEK,  Westchester,  Conn. 


CAMP  OSSIPEE  /o%%. 

Qp^D  4JI1  the  year  far  tutorlDg  or  r(H'-r«'4i,tif}fi  for  nil  h^^imj.. 
WlACer  t*nii  ot>enA  Oc'tcj[M?r  Ist.  Jtf^ii^ivni-tieat^'rl  rrKtin?^,  t^lor- 
feric  Ufht«.  ]>«r^  rabbit,  tot,  pArtrldfre  bunting.  Tmp 
■iMwUaS-  tcfr-boftt1njr>  ekaMnj^t  Ice-eolftne  on  larsf^  lukc'. 
T^bciRuiliii;^  HttddLlri!^.  Ijiuocb.  luillbnatA,  lind  cuiu:hlT]^ 
trtpflTu  the  mhuitlaln^iclurl.rifl'  t»U  P'Oe]  npnne  term*  Thnc 
yv«n*  tutfirlnff  without  fiLlLiire.  TerniH,  I^UO.  IllUiftrHii^jil 
clrcula.r,  wttb  personnel  aw\  t.'nn\pmvnl. 

If  EMIT  H,  THUTVO,  141  Nf^irbiirr  fltK<<^t,  BmIam. 


Vkw  Youk,  Ittuu:-a> 

The  Jones  Summer  School 

Tweiitj'fivcond  Hwslan ,  J  u  ly  a — !^ept.  '1 1 .    liapLd  rv via wio  for  nd^ 
toned  tftudfmtB.    Addms  Oe0.  W.  J  ox  Ed,  A.  II, 

or 


The  Summer  Tutoring  School  ut 

*oiin(letl  iiSJU.  IndJvldUiLl  Inatfui'Lluti  H-t  any  rftidrncr  all  L^r^S 
^land  uT  ^HelUT  i<4lnnii.  All  Kiibjecrji  t^u^ht'  tn  ^ithrr  vrj: 
ty  gjrpfrienc^  cftUfv^  ^aduatrf.  i^p*.'cl»lty,  colleftt?  [irfpnruila}). 
"^or  cataloff,  uid  to  rfiw^rv**  Jujcarn,  nildrf'Rs  A.  vos  W.  IjESLTk^ 
i.U.  ttle*aMhBt«rof  tlHt  tllAkff^cLouh  N.Y.},StiUthttmptaii  J^  I. 

Academical  and  l*reparatori/f 

BOYS. 

n  the  Green  Fields  of  Virginia 

0o  yd  It  want  m  »chD<jil  in  which  lo  place  your  biiy  turroundcd 
Hh  tlie  proper  en  V Iron mtot^ 

We  Dflcr  %0  educaie,  tu  trmm,  to  j(ive  him  that  pcnoojl  aver- 
abl^in  fact^  la  jcivc  htm  an  equipriirnt  t-f^tial  to  any  of  ihe  best 
forthem  icbiiQli  (or  $800.    Mu  |£xtrai». 

Va<anc:it9  noip  ba^ng  Jltlrd.    A  »k^ 

:|  Btfter  ^prt  iikh  A  e  adem  f^  CI  b  itf  r  ^p  rt  n  i^k  ,  Virginia 


Mm  tar  If, 


SHATTUCK 
SCHOOL 

(Incorporated) 

Faribault         Minnesota 


Requirements  g^ard  affainst  adtnisiion 
of  unfit  corai^ntoni!  for  i^^ood  boys. 
Admirable  Military  Department  kept 
subordinate  to  hjj^h  standards  of 
scholarship  and  moral  cuUtire.  The 
Government  pays  it  hif^h  tribute ; 
colleges  find  it  one  of  the  best  pre- 
paratory schools.  Graduates  distin' 
guisbed  for  manliness  and  efficiency 
in  after  life.  Has  been  conspicuously 
before  the  public  forty  years.  Com- 
plete and  wholly  reliable  in  formation 
in  the  Catalogue, 

All  inquiries  receive   the  Rector's 
personal  attention.      Address 
Rev«  James  Dobbin,  D.  O.,  fteetor 


Ca///brn/a,  Los  Angeles. 

la  the  iMBd  of  Sunshine 

Harvard  School 

FORBOVS.    (MiliUry) 

Fits  for  college  and  bbsincu.  Fine 
Huildinhst.  'i'welve  Marten,  FiiJly 
equipped  Cbrm  teal  and  Phyiical  Lab- 
DTBUj^Tiea.  l>n^arFeciimpiji,1aidoiit 
for  all  kindsofathlcticspona.  Cement 
I'trnnift  Co  tin*.  Quarter-tntk  tra*:k. 
Twu  (lymnasiums.  Gallery  Track. 
Shower  BaLbs, 

Prsn.  CfhenvillhC.  llmiKV,  Liu.D,, 

Lmc  MastHln  ihe  BoitDit  Litin  Sl1k»v^ 
Ccin.,CoL  RiCHAKLi  P.  ECellv,  Pb.  B.  , 

C'^rn^ll  University. 


iLLlNuttf,  lIlKhliLnd  Park. 

Northwestern  Military  Academy. 

A  seW't  prt'ifrtpiitury  hcLck^I  for  Ijoy*^,    H-e"ffTPiii'p*j  i\<^  t<t  riianla 
reqmrtMJ.    CauitoBUfi  wlU  liiton-iit  iijiy  thuuuhtfiil:  jittretit, 
Addryaa  IL  I'.  Davlubon,  A.M.,  Prmjldgat^ 


MASf«AriirHETT!?.  JlllWlca^ 

The  Mitchell  Militat?  Boys'  School. 

A  TJioroufflily  Moderii,  MlllUify  Home  School  fpjr  Boys,  seven  to 
Hi jcipeii  { ne  I  H.n\  \  i? .  LI  m  ltt>d  to  |^  f ty .  |i!HJO  pp  r  yeii  r,  T.I  h  ru  ly  boyn 
|Mj«^ltlYf1y  not  fulmltted*  Wrltju  for  Lllujitrjitpd  Imoklet,  I'ontaiD- 
1  iif(  f  11 1 1  J]  Art  I  c  n  Urn,  M .  <J^  M  i  tC  i  i  t  l  L^  T'  r I  tilI  ]iii]. 
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I 


?TUiUii'u 


Militfirj/. 


To  Florida  Again  Tliis  Winter 


iNDIAil   RiVIM,    TLOINDA 


1845  Kentucky  Military  Institute 

I^Mt  Wlatar  for  tke  First  Tine  la  the  niaterr  ef  the  World  m  Beja'BMU^Iac  Heheel,  Faealty  Aii4  Ca4«tok  i 
Trftasfcrred  froat  Ite  I'erauuieBt  If  ove  !■  the  Nerth  Temperate  Zeae  to  a  Tcmparary  W later  lleaie  la  riarMa, 


^  creat  wae  the  eaeecae  of  the  ezperlnimt,  which  will  be  repeated  thin  winter,  that  thn  actaal  facts  exceed  all « 

**     u  miMMHl  in  three  months  c ""  "^ *" -._...  —  .--  •   —        .      ...       .     _. 

t-tlr  sports  were  enjrafCD  " 
ay  nothing  t}t  the  educational  vala* 
ttiprv  will  t>e  few  vacancies  ami  early  application  will  be  neoeMary.a  nnmber  being  declined  last  year  for  : 


Rat  on**  ririll  was  missed  in  three  months  on  arcoant  of  the  w<»ather,  and  ail  kmds  of  outdoor  exercise,  boatiiif,  »*^»i>i»^^  | 
fIstimK  and  athletic  sports  were  enjrafcwl  in  the  whole  tune.  Yet  the  academic  work  was  of  even  a  higher  —  "^r-t  thana 
to  say  notliinic  of  the  educAttonal  value  of  the  trip. 

Ttifn'will  t>e  few  vacancies  and  early  applies. 

Price  HUO  p<v  year.    Send  for  catalogue  with  Florida  supplement. 

COL  C.  W.  FOWLER,  Supt.,  Box     9,  Lyndon,  K»ntucky 


Cornmirw 


The  Highland  Military  Academy,  il^j: 

TUf  Ht.  Uhv.  .\I.K3*.  H.  VrNT<(N,  I>.Jj.,  T-L.I>..  rSprlinfrteld,  VJ»- 
iLur  A  iitgxy, wirli  tniE  ni'NofjfT,  ntti  inff  itnHtn*\*:u\  ^  Tor  ]4*Mdlnif  plsfefi 
In  fijIlririHtf .  ipriirt-hFtlimiiLiir  tiTj,ii]iir*nn  Utt*.  f 'hnr^^^tvr  iirlnie  rC' 
IlUlHiu^    Addrf«!4    Jtir^Kr ii  ALnisN  M l( a  w,  A.M.,  1  l4<iii1miM4t«n 


lliiiHnrm,  Hi HFTiv  11  lis'UtiM  St. 

Kemper  Military  School.    !;';xarT.JS?j: 

tory  IV-  Ij  1 H  rl  Tor  M  l*^  m  ri  S  t  ntv  1 '  tii  vt't^it  y  aiid  Jil  1 1  <'Jiil  1  ue  cul  it-Ki'-B. 
CumjiN-ii^  iinMliiii->'  t■Mllr'«<^  Army  i>fl!ic'r'r  dH*llecl  hy  i^i»:Tvtikry 
iiT  Wilt;  it*HMl  1jiiliiilnt;>' '  iM'ituLlful  t;raujjdK,  Fur  LiiLtnlcwue. 
*ildrf-*h  Vol.  T.  A.  JoHXDTO^J^  l^iipt, 

Wentworth  Military  Academy 

*♦  A  '    .. 


tilf  "Ht  iitkI  t  iATiii^t  MX  I  it  nry  HcIigoI  1  n  tn«  M  Idd  1p  We«L  Claw 
"  iiy  n^-i-ni:,  rnthm  of  W^r  Uvtiartiiiient.  Onrut  iGln  Unli«f] 
tiPH,    iHily  on t*  1 11  51  \-iv^ m rl .    H*-nd  for  CaLnii tffiit* 

Missouri  Military  Academy,  t^^^  ru^?^r 

llfi^  c^n litter  l^  !S.  Nohonlp^,  1  nd  I  vlidiial  iikd,  N'^)  fiLlti^rv'^.  Dr^Uifht-'^ 
fiilhumi'.  Pei-fis^t  hpjilth.  Hi'Mt  juHMdoiaticm,  M4k«»  umnly  mcu. 
Thfifhtifil  fftf  ytmF  J*fttit  f  :MM1.  >HFiid  fur  free  cnUiJnwue^  ij  ytiu  mf*tn 
iMtf  In  I H ;  m  h  If  r  w  I  w\fii^f .'    We  a  re  hui^.    CuL  W.  D.  Fo  n  v  1 1.  j  ,k^ 

St.  Charles  Military  College 

8t.  Charlei,  Mo. 

I^catinfi  im^urruin^rd,  Huildinn^  modern  utid  newly  equipped. 
Kilruirrdinary  nuvanluKm  iii  S^ttrclal,  (.intdujilp,  and  IhtRitirut 
C<Hi  riH'i*.  KpI  III]  ty  ol  t  U  rx  periciittd  mern ,  Care  I  u  I  iporii  1 1  n  I  Di  hk  . 
CHd^itt  rii1lri4r  wpntof  Mifiniuippi  Hivrr.  Number  limited.  Prr- 
parrii  hiriii'iivF  life  as  wrll  at  fur  Wtst  Vuint^  AngaDoUit,  or  any 
GollrgG  ur  uiu vvnit y.    I  El unl rated  catkln^ue  free 

QBO,  W.  BRUCE,  A.H*,  Pr^. 


ordentown 
Military  Institute 


Bordentawn<-on«lfae-l>elawaTiei  N.^  J, 

equip-*  boy*  Irsr  the  work  af  the  ^r-Hd.  Ijirrac 
special  HireMfPfi  character-'buildjnk',  cii^Eir^- 
iriK  Klf-uotitnd,  puncciiahty,  f^ticvr-ifmifA 
thaairht^  and  m^tnly  BTubiiinni.  Prepare*  i-t 
cnWrvc.  *i:iLntitic  Kh'*fil^  or  but;ne»n.  Xo 
com  prom  i<^  un  loldiicit,  iLf^r.ii  ir.  'Tit  lLifin|. 
Bo)'!!»'  Summer  C4inp^  Adironda*.k^. 
Kf-v.  T,  H.  L.^Nnn>'j  Pt-ftt^i^/. 


Wenonah  Military^  Academy 

A  Sc-l*'nce,  rJjusskjiU  F[i};;Hsb.  mid  SlUUnry  ?ieh&»i  <if 
tho  h  Itf  ht^f*t  t  l]i*H*  r»  p1  I  p«tf  P  rt*pjirttlo  ry.  ^  paif  I  on?*  im  *d- 
f  rn  bulldini!,  (iyoiM'i-'^^uiii,  Uf>tv]]u£t  BUllurd)^,  Shuffle 
Hiiard^,  AiUletlc  Fl'''ld,  (jijaTl^^r^  rnlte'  cluUvr  tfj^rk:- 
h  I  rami  Tr  a  f  b  r  m  <  V'j  Kurou  «  Sc- 1  tt  h  iL- 1 1  rc".  .M 1 H  ta  rj-  LH»- 
ci]}llni>  and  Training.  KteTcn  in  I  ten  from.  T*hUuilei|ibta. 
Xo  pMiloiiiiB  or  fiurtuVlvs  la  the  tawu.  CMtaloif  au  appU- 
i^uttiHi.  SlaJar  JOHN   R.  JUNES.  Aayt., 


New  York  Military  Academy 

CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON 
A  TECHNICAL  PREPARATOR.Y  SCHOOL 

Organized  and  equipped  for  the  spedal  work  of  preparing  boys  for  entrance  to  the  great  Ei^occiitf 
SbhooUy  and  for  business  life*  The  work  of  instruction  is  unoer  the  direction  of  a  large  and  able  Gucult/oi 
specialists*  The  equipment  of  the  school  includes  shops  for  wood  and  iron  work  ana  forging^  "^rhanif?* 
cirawing  rooms^  studio  for  free  hand  drawings  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  equipped  for  individual  worfci 
large  and  practical  geological  cabinets,  complete  surveying  outfits,  etc*  The  school  maintains  two  dcpartmciili» 
one  for  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age  and  one  for  boys  over  that  a£e,  each  with  its  own  faculty  anabuildincfc 
The  military  department  h  under  the  charge  of  an  officer  of  the  U*  S*  Army*  Provision  is  oiade  for  excrooc 
and  amusement*  including  gymnasium,  beautiful  athletic  field,  tennis  courts,  etc* 

The  Academy  is  located  on  a  beautiful  estate  of  thirty  acres  in  the  Hudson  River  Highlands  near  Veil 
Point*    Cornwall  is  a  well-known  health  resort,  and  b  a  quiet  residence  village  free  from  all  evil  resorts. 

For  illustrated  catalogue,  apply  to  the  SuperintcndenL 
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Military. 


MiUtavy. 


C&dota  of 

Culver  Military  Academy 

live  a  life  that  makes  them  strong  ami  manly. 
No  school  ofTera  equal  advantiij|es  for  physical  and 
military  training,  and  none  excels  iti  the  pre]uraiion  of  hoys 
for  college  or  for  business.     The  schtiol  takes  boys  at  the  most 
Impressionable  age  and,  by  its  splendid  military  system,  culttvatt:s  in  them 
a  high  sense  of  honor,  system,  perseverance,   respect  for  authority,  and  phys- 
ical endurance.     Its  military  equipment  is  second  only  to  that  of  West  Point,     hs 
course  offers  many  unique  and  valuable  features  unobtainable  elsewhere.     They  are  de- 
scribed   tn    a    handsomely    illustrated    catalogue,    which    wilt    be    mailed     upon    request, 

AddrcKi  Lhe  adjutant^ 
CULVER  MILITARY  ACADEMY   {On  Laki  Majtinknck^r},  Culver,  Indt^noL. 


Montcl&ir 

Military 
Academy 


Montdcir 


New  Jersey 


There  are  many  excellent  reasons  why 
parents  should  know  more  about  this 
school  for  boys.  Montclair  possesses  vari- 
ous points  of  merit  in  common  with  other 
good  schools,  but  claims  for  itself  a  certain 
individuality — a  certain  nearness  to  its 
boys,  which  in  the  nineteen  years  experi- 
ence of  the  present  headmaster  has  been 
productive  of  most  gratifying  results. 

What  could  !)e  expected  of  a  boy  under  our  care 
can  be  best  understood  from  a  little  book  entitled 
"Your  Boy  and  Our  School."  Interesting  and 
valuable  no  matter  where  the  boy  may  be  sent. 
Mailed  with  illustrated  catalogue,  on  request. 

JOHN  G.  M&cVICAR.  A.  M.. 
4  Walden  Place.  Montclair,  N.  J. 


ROCKLAND 


iIUTARTAGADEHl 

Facts  Concerning  Rockland 

A  liu'!iri«»ri  in'ifcr  DnrtTimntb  Colle^e^  In  tlie 
l>eautifiii  L'iiniu-cticut  River  Valley*  wUhin 
trtsy  at!0(*nH  q£  larg^  business  cenitsri*,  yet  In 
tlu^  cinintrj'. 

We  bflve  ft  ffCKKl  tefwher  for  ev^ry  tea  boys, 
inKiiriiiR  t borough  care  mid  instriictiiiti. 

We  (iuve  A  buiUliiitf  nmde  nf  brkk  nnd  **f  nnc 
— g^MHl  iiH  nionev  t:uiilcl  inakn  it.  Ovrr  ^U^J*"} 
has  be«;n  t-x^H^Juled  thm  year  to  m:ike  it  iip-ta- 
dateeiimvervTWirticnlur.  Itiy  he^Kt'il  bvMi^mn, 
aud  b^ljtrrl  ijy  electricity  tbrou^htnit :  tho 
eqi^ipnieiit  i^i  n curly  \\\i  new  Ihi^  year. 

AlK>ve  !l1]^  we  hiive  rt.  vefv  KU[jerior  ebiST<  nf 
eniJets  uml  tluMUonthuiu'nf  theschoul  H  eleiiii 
HTid  wholes)  niie.  Korkhiiid  Isiiri'iiL  AMliUiry 
;?ehrjol.  iJicMli'leil  fiftt^r  t  Jie  V.  S.  Military  Aend* 
eiriy,  nnt  quite  m)  riuid  \i\  \\9.r^\ii\h\\\i\\\^,  hwt 
j\  luilitiiry  M^hon]  with  tFior«>iii^h  tmiiLinu^  iuul 
t'lliiii'iit  di?»i:i  feline*  We  pivfiare  f*pr  U!iy  euU 
le>;i>  iir  teehnieal  >rh4>Ml  iLiul  bu?^tTii'S<^. 

\VK  \\yi  tri  ilevehip  4-tnd  streiitftli^ii  the 
/ii*i/'m  imlividiwililv  miil  chiiracU'V.  fiurcatii- 
liiLC<iiid  uTher  iHXjksiire  free.     Addrei'^;* 

ELMER  E.  FRENCH,  A.M.,  Supl, 
Weil  Lebtnofi.  N.  If, 12  to  IS  Seminuy  Rill 
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MOHEGAN 

Lake  School 

(MILITARY). 

Mobcff  AA,  Wcalebutcr  Cc^  1M.V« 
ClBK^ical,  Bcienlific  amt  KngUsh 
courstp).  Prcvtarts  for  any  coJlrge 
ttclcntijlc  ftcliool  or  for  bujiine^s.  ^ 
A  true  inttrnt  taken  in  tvery  hoy 
cloBr  Rtttntion  to  his  imJlvlduaf 
uc-ctJi^and  ID  tJ:cv?1dpmetitor£naQly, 
Ch  rl  s  1 1  a  n  c  h  a  rac  i.c  r^  5t  uiIpu  ta  ca  re- 
fully  5el«t«i,  Faculty  cliORcti  for 
tCAchlug  dbll Uy  and  JiJgli  pcrrsop^I 
character. 

located  on  sliorcs  of  t»«?auttful 
Mohrisao  Lakt^Sfo  ftrt  aboTc  Hud- 
N>n  Rtvrr  levrJ.     Moflrrn  bulliUngs; 

Jjcrfrct  fiamtntioi].     CJimste  hpalth- 
ul,      ALhIcticfl    ami    aU    land    atnL 
water   tipotl*    undtr  ccrnpttrtit  sm- 
ptfTvULon.     Rc-iiiinl  horar  life. 
Illustrnted  Vear  taoc^k  on  request 


XKW  Ji;it»tV,  Fr*"Hujlil. 

Freehold  Military  School  S^IrSirV?.^:' 

oujfli  lE»!*trii<'tli<ri.  SntdU  clnsmeH.  l»niltary  imlnintc  And  diM.'l-' 
Hliie*  ttnt  ttui  41./  <t  rrjiurmHtnry  nttturr.  }ii-1lUfi\  ^urruuadliiiTK 
f  I V m n A.Nfliii n.  AiU\*-i  W  f^t" ' '"i>*'-   We  pre iritb  Tor  any  vn\  Wi^f .    Ku r 


Uon  for  CoH^ii't  or  Btiainrss.     Srpiirair 


NEW  JERSEY 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Frtetiold,   M.  J. 

i.[    fur    pTfjiilTiL, 

1  r .  t,'  ;4  n  d  E-pr  L I  ui  I 

No  exlrafl, 


rour.J.u»[<aiT.i*.M,prrtp, 


MiUtarif, 


HIDSON  RIVER 
MILITARY  ACADEMY 

NVACK-ON-nUOSOft,  1^  mJJei  ftum  N .  V. 
t\  ilrifllv  bf^mr  ^4.hL^(lil  tor  bavi  tntl  yoang  mtn  uniltr  nii!ij:i^ 
Ji^iiplieir.  Frrparri  tor  all  ro^e^r>^Wr>t  ^^Mnr^  «nJ  Arrjp-'J-^ 
J'U?  bLi^incAs  ^ouric:  ii  tborou^b  ap4  prirririL.     CompltEc  v.oi.t. 

eqliipiliicM     fur     C4^*l-T, 

arlLU«T¥«  Ami  iAii|b  ri.- 

^cboaL  cn'k  irptiffliriiiE  it 
tUfut  b  r  ■  u  f  I  ft  i  \^.i 
htaJllit'ul^  iTtEb    fr^'saii 


Peekskill  Academy, 

7*th  yf^ar  upfitit  Stfjtt.  IUh  lyUrt,  r(tll*^(re-I'T¥pi|.r»tnrT  ■  Y,iX 
Pr!  liquet  I  itK  Harvjtnl  Htjiindiiril!!)  anfl  ftdvuticpil  bd^lm^s*- f<*ur-s. 
Junior  SHuKd  fur  Ijoj'h  iiinkr  U-   Hrbi>ol  Cjknip  nr^ir  l^fcr  i  ii^ai- 

t  JliUS  r^T.VJS    HrCIIKH,  A.M.,     1  |wi-,a.„|^ 


FOR    11^ 

Boys  faate  beca  tnJaed  lo  be  Mfifl  | 
tfl  tke  best  unK  at 

X!lf  Bingham  School] 

lUFAM.Y  t^iOCATKU  l»S"  Til  K 

ASHEVIt.LE  PLATE  AT 

M  I  L  I  T  A   \i  V 

Hlffhly    rnmm^mlM]     by    ,4rmx| 
OntriT*  and  ln»ppr(or«.    Area  4.1 
\WlI  Toy  t AC<!  tv  M  r ii  n  n  t  Ik*  S«>iith .  B*  i  \  ^ 
rj^jjft>fj  frnj-tii  otht»r  fML-lioulsi  :\t4    ri-\ 
i-tivtiL    Co]*.  K.  UlNiOlji  ^«  .^Mlti. 
Itaf4»*t  K,  r.  n.  xu.  I 

TEtM^iiinaliK        APilUt  VILrK,  \,  C 


4.11.  ilpB«b.A«,  (.'«»*ri'r. 


Tih  j^nn      a.  r,  r.  Kobvru,  b.i.  umJ  Ivim- 


Ohio    Military   Institute 

LDCHllait.     J.'  ikii.n  iiLil^sVit-  .ii.MEkv  tniiali  an^i  i^j't.^*  r-«{  j^Lm'tC'  <«i>t«J. 
tit  a  ^  Ih^t'^i^iii^.  tLiiltyir>t  I  Mnnnu^^Uv, 

tT4nitii^'. 
Ailianlacr*.     Itt'lSvilusil  ttipnilmi,     i'>TtirK.Tic<  n'^t^rr  t.i   mini   k*'- 

jS-nr  i.lLr.:-*<i,j[l.    Ci'irr.-^ji-.  [nknLcUlti>lt«4K    AJ.irrt'.  Tht  t  &»'d'l. 


PENNSYLVANIA    MILITARY    COLLEGE.   Chester,  Pa. 


Courses  tru,dmj^  todt|fr^rs  1n 

dvil  Eugiiiteiiiig,  (CE.)i  Cheaislry,  tB«S*);  Arts*  (A.B.);  miso,  Thona^ogh  PrtparilQry  Courses  of  Stodj 

art  offered  together  with  the  physical  bcnrfits,  moral  stamina,  healthful  di¥cr»lon.  and  wkllrrly  training 
siippUtd  by  a  nilHtary  school  of  the  best  type.  A  aaiioaal  reputation  for  excellence  of  sy^rem  and  char* 
ftctcT  of  f  titilla.    4S*k  Vfar  iiw^nt  S*^t,  /giA,  /906.  Catalogrucf  of  Cat  CHillES  E.  HYATT,  rreaMc«L 
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STAUNTON  MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

AN  IDEAL  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  MANLY  BOYS 

TWO  HUNDRED  ind  SEVENTY-FIVE  Boys  from 
forty  States    last  session*     Largest   Private  Ai^ademy 
in  Iht  South,     Boys  from  JO  to  18  years  old  prepared 
for  the  Uoiversities,  C^^veroment  Acadefnirs^  or  Business^ 

Stxteeo  hundred  feet  above  sea-level ;  pure^  dry,  brado£ 
mountain  air  of  the  famou&i  provef  bially  healthful  and  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Pare  cnineral  spring  waters* 
High  moral  lone*  Parental  discipline*  Military  training  de- 
V£ tops  obed ienc e^  healthy  fnanly  carri age.  Fin e^  shad y  lawns, 
expensively  equipped  gymnasium^  swimming  pool  and  ath- 
letic park.  All  manly  sports  encouraged*  Daily  drills  and 
exerdits  in  OPEN  AIR*  Boys  from  homes  of  culture  and 
refinement  only  desired#  Personal^  individual  instruction  by 
our  TUTORIAL  SYSTEM*  Standards  and  traditions  high. 
ACADEMY  FORTY-SIX  YEARS  OLD.  New  $50,000 
Barracks*  full  equipment^  absolutely  fire -proof*  Ch;;rgesr 
$360*     Handsome  catalogue  free*    Address 

CAPTAIN  W.  H.    KABLE,    A.M..   Principal, 

STAUNTON,  VA. 


THIS  SCHOOL 

li  a  kome  for  tne  development  of 
the  better  kind  of  fcoys  C  The  in- 
tftruction  L0  tnorou^a,  tbc  life  sane, 
the  equipment  modem ^^liat  is  -wty 
iti  influence  makea  for  mannood 
C  RjvcrvicTv  IB  looting  beyond  the 
college  entrance  examinatioiiA 
IE,  bevcnty-onc  ycara  of  consecutive 
management  ka\re  ^iven  tke  scKool 
an  c%eeptional  kno^ed^e  of  Boya 
d.  Military  discipline  is  under  an 
officer  detaded  Vy  the  Secretary  of 
\Var  CL  These  are  a  fe^v  or  the 
tnut|2a  that  make  this  school  a  poj^i- 
tive  mfluenee  for  a  better  manhood. 

RIVERVIEAV  ACADEMY 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

J0S£}>1I  B.  BISBBE,  A.BL 


tjonns 
chooi 


Ossining-on-Hudsoiii 

New  York. 

Bt.  John^H  fftnnds  for  every  ftotiad  principle  of 
pducAtioa  and  offers  PiOnie  ei-clusivc  advLinL- 
6]$eii  io  the  xnorftl  nod  pUvBical  Lrainib^  ul  ii::* 
Ijoya,  n^cic  of  thcftchoolia  a  history  of  mori^ 
than  hair[Ec:eatur7cot]t.liiuoufl success,  i;quip- 
nictit  iA  CD  tire  ]?  ntw.  Buildings  have  every 
modern  CO nvenie nee.  Hxcelleut  ffymnnstEitn. 
Larjte  athletic  field.  Military  drill.  Fimi  but 
liberal  discipline.  Special  cpportunitiep  for 
quick  preparation  for  college.  AU  eipen^es 
covered  by  tuition  fee.  Write  for  cataLoeuc, 
RBT^^WIIIiam  Atidlion  Bantieyt  A>ll.,Pd.B., Principal 


nmm  mmtiorn  <*t  iMfi 
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SAINT  JOHN'S  SCHOOL  ManUus,  n.  v.  --p-„.^„. 

A  thi-rii.tfi  prrpa.rai'^'ry  i-rhiml  t>tc  tnllrgt-  and  hu4ifir«  )ifc.     Kndnrsr-d  ^y  th«-  War  Di'panmrnt  find  dr*ik:nattd  bj  A  "^t 
tii]i:ut!^]'iri!   Jit-4iiTuti'<n,  Iff  4,  ])[llt>^  whrrM;  Niu dents  }iayc  rjchiUitcd  tKt  crr^if^i  intrrf^i,  ^ipjaUc^itiv^n  and  prnricicnc}'  m  muT^ 
triihiinii;  aijd  tti'^vi^cdgtrj' AEid  LhirrHni-c:  rntitird  lo  ilic  amiu^t  apiHjinuni  nt  oi  ^ii  huavfc  ^r^ijLLa:c  ^i  $«:cund  hcuieuul  i 
UiiiiMJ  St;ii:rH  Army.     'iVnti  l»f^jK;in!«  S  piemlrf-f  3f>,  IWH, 

Summer  Si  Uih-)  upfiird  June  HL  iWiti,  Kxttllfnt  fadlitiri  fer  Krcrraiion.  rhy^^irxil  Training  or  Study.  ^p*Ti;al  tucorincif 
dr>itrErl.  Trutdi-ir  ;:yiiinM«iijm,  SH  litinurLkf^  mdJLary  drilL  Urict  prjuziitt,  C;iiiit^inii;  til  Cii£i:rF'<^iiA  l^'mx.  Wriic  f<-r  pdrticuliim. 
WPORPr*!^     H  A  f    I         ManlhiC      1M     V      A*i  honHnTymins:  hiiv»iindrrm^nac<-m*^ni  uf  S:    Ji.hr,*,<<h«*L 


Tennessee  Military  Institute 


.1  .i.i 


Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Founrli'd  Ln  1^74.  On  inn  in 
line  iif  Snuthi^rn  U.  H..  U\ 
TUCinntttlTiH  uf  Kit!*t  Ti^nnen- 
si^e,  THE  5WJTZEkLANQ  1>F 
Am  ERIC  A^  StnfkntH  fnmi 
U  SratcK,  Mk-hf^an  In  FUtr- 
ida,  and  New  York  tuTtfia?*. 
Fnt?]iHreM  f  "rcullejft.thv  Uiiv- 
orninent  Ai'adeDiU-K^  or  bunni- 
m-HH.  Cult  tired  ramm  unity, 
Htmthern  m  nun  la  In  cLimntt^, 
Mad«rmC«  Termft.  Fi^r  illuH- 
trated  i:atalogUL\  ndtlre^u 

Major  0,  C,  HULVEY,  Sflp'L 


ViKc;iMA.  Ft.  I>«?fl:uj<('. 


Lncftf^d 


Augusta  Military  Academy,  o.i*.  sh..i:a„d«h 

Vallt-y.  I*rf|ijirf«  for  I'nlverHitiesor  Uu!<liie!«»>.  I'rlvaie  elis-irlc 
Ili;ht  and  whiit  plant.  1*211  acn'M  uttaoht'd.  Niiiti)>«>rfi  I! initial  lo 
in!«iire  p«^n«onaI  attention.  l.>  Stat*^  rHprxi»«iit«Hl  Ia»t  year. 
Terms,  $275.00.    o2d  8e».Mlun  begins  Sept.  imu.     Aiidif-i^ 

(•«»l.  Chas.  S.  Hoi.ikr. 


ViiiGiMA,  near  Warrcnton,  uOnill^if  from  Wii&lilii|rtoD. 

Bethel  Military  Academy.  ,^;;;;;:"-ff^J.T;; 

Huslne*.s  I'nlversltie.*.  and  Oovernmont  Aca^leMito^.  Exrellrnt 
rectinl  for  4'i  year*;.  Individual  attention.  Charges  fiji^.  For 
llliiHt rated  rntalocne.  addn-ss         Col.  \V>|.  M.  Kkmi'EK.  .•Siipt. 


VIUGINIA,  Blackstone. 

Hoge  Memorial  Military  Academy. 

SchooTfor  Aonn  of  gentlemen:  loniir  and  well  known.  Engllnh, 
Clamical.  S^-lentlflr,  BiiHlnew*  <.'ourMe«.  All  Hiibjecti»  thoroughly 
taught.  A  well-ordered  home  with  lilieral  table;  excellent  faclll- 
tleM  for  outdoor  sports.  Terms,  9225.  For  catalogue  Informa- 
tion, address  The  Supkuintenuent. 


Cadets  from  Nineteen  Staten  at  tbe 

Fishbume  Military  School 

Wayneaboro,  Va.  Ile;iiitiriil  ffv  sltiiat1'.>n.  SpIrn.lM  ■.  iiu|->iis. 
Latest  vqiilpnient.  Able  f:ii:ultv.  CientlciiiAnly  pti|i{ls.  wliu  I'lalin 
to  iiiAke  double  |ir(i}:Tes<  here.  If  ItK^klni;  fot  •  iint-\  laa«  school, 
write  fur  lllustrateil  cataU));iie. 

JAf».  A.  FI8HBl'RIVB.  A.B..  Prinelpal. 


St.  JoHns  Military  Academy 

"TKe  Americatk.Ru^bjr** 

p40*^«fHitEC     D*I&ri«ld.  IV  &«  COIL  ft  In, 


Mount  Pleasant 
Acaaemy  HUDsoN.N.r. 

h  Prep«ratary  SchooJ  ^tth  Hilitar>  IrdlniA^ 
93d    Yoar, 

]f  ytKtL  art  Ini^ri^^t^t  iii  I4K>ji,,  ^tu^1|■  «.  irrfuHj'  tIhf  fariw  in  lb.ii 
r>l>.lifPi>'  ^ad  ihiste  In  Vm  tdlttvrt'^  (n&trtfiLt  ii\  i^qf  cat^l^i^f. 
t  l'Lr'^7  f^<.ei  vh>i>w  that  ilutrviflvr  t^libi-h  ^kiLint  fLeuAal  ^1<^vf!l.i*f4 

'  irctilar  aim  I  t^k  the  UMttet^t^n  **i]:^  ^'04|^     bojr »  UBi:(#r  lbirt«iA 

-If*  |i*-ivTLWik  fur  at 

Mount  Pleasant  Hall 

Ml.  rsrusJr'ft  SiiiJXjl  li^r  ^'«j*^Mir  boy^.     Kffr  tile  t*^l  <^(  zvir  i% 
j^lfwn  i-^jf  l^L'bcfi,  t*th  men  •ad  inimed,,  of  njw  tn4nl*|f  •■d 
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zdetnical  and  l^vepavatoryj 

GIRLS. 


School 


WASHINGTOlf,  O.  C 

Ad  EpiKopa]  SehooS  for  Girls  under  ttit  pat- 
iisQa|^  of  the  Iradinj;  f ami! id  tit  Wasbtngion. 
Everv  ai  tract  ion  a^d  adystntaKc  of  rcKideac^  in 
the  NatECinal  Capita],  is  enjoyed  ni  this  School. 
Wftfkly  *i^ht-*eein^'  fiartics.  Home  prepnra- 
lory  and  College  Preparatory  C-OUr^c4>  Music 
Frcifcftnors  from  tbe  Wjishintrton  College  of 
Mufiiti.  The  rtrC'fnt  purchtuie  ol  Chcvy  Chiasc 
Ffinch  Scli^^Kol  on  adjotntng  ^roundiaffordii  a 
ieparate  rcfidence  Eoratutlemiuf  French,  where 
French  is  the  language  of  ibe  houne^  SpecUl 
atieation  Cd  Ehe  Cultivation  of  the  social  ^raccSi. 
OprraJ,  coucettt,  kcuires^  theatres,  etc.^  eo- 
joyed  itnder  proper  restricticns.  Th*  location 
CD[itribtJT.cr£  to  health  and  permits  the  enjoy- 
mentii  of  all  outdoor  sport^^  Pari jcu laxly  at- 
tfacti^r  htiEtie  life,     Addrrs.5 

Mha  MAVK  BH1»^T0L,  Prlncl^ftl 


troRNiA,  Los  AngeleB. 

•incrfnn  Kail  ^bool  for  Girls,  openn  Oct.  15th. 
lUi^l^UU  ridH  College  Preparatory  Course  pre- 
r  Eastern  Colleges.  Special  course  prepares  for  Euro- 
dy  uid  travel.  Extensive  grounds  of  13  acres.  Outdoor 
itdoor  games  entire  year.    Number  pupils  limited. 

MlRs  FiA>RENCK  Hor.SKL,  Principal. 

Outdoor  Study 
iTihTear.       AH  Winter. 

English  Classical  School  for  Qirls, 
Pasadena,  California. 
In  the  Most  Delightful  ClimaU, 

New  Buildings.    Gymnasium,  Art, 
Music.    Certiflcates  admit  to  East- 
ern colleges.  Pupils  met  in  Chicago. 
ANNA  B.  Orton,  Principal. 


MESS  BAIRD'S 

Home  School  for  Girls 

NORWALK.  CONNECTICUT 

One  hour  from  New  York  City 
and  fire  hours  from  Boston, 
'  via  N.  Y.,  N.  H..  and  Hartford 
R.  R.    Country  air.    Ideal  envi- 
ronment for  study  and  recr^ttion. 
Broad  culture.  Ileal  training  of  body, 
mind  and  manners.    Home  life  simple, 
yet  inspiring,  tending  to  develop  each 
girl  into  a  useful  and  attractive  member 
oftbe  family  and  ofsociety.  Separate  hou^ 
for  girls  under  15.    Intermediate,  Academic 
and  College-Preparatory  classes.    Superior 
advantages  In  Music,  Art,  and  the  Languages. 

HISS  CORNELU  F.  BAIRD»  Principal. 


Academical  and  l^reptiratory, 

QIRLS. 


National  Park  Seminary 

FOFt  YOUNG  WOMEN 
Washington,  D.  C.  fSuburbi) 
Tfac  Glen  St^hool.    The  story  of  xh]s  school; 
0f  its  phenomenal  trrowtfi  ;  its  reniaf  ktihle  equip- 
rnentof  is  buiMijj^->  attractively  grouped  in  col* 
li^gF  fasjihtont  foriu- 
lug  A  mlQiature  viU 
lai^^ita  unLqne  sub- 
dtvifilous  inlQ  et^ht 
ffroup^  of  j^irls  ;  i  ta 
traisinpf    ia    honte 
makinj;  and  «<jcial 
^riice!^;  Its  develop- 
ment of  AprclBl  tal- 
ent*; Us  pfDvUioui 
for  pteasute^  ^i^ht 
Ecelni;^  and  study  of 
our  National  Capi- 
tal ,  can  only  he  told  i 
fully   in   our    cata- 
logac^  Aflkforcala-  | 
lognr.    Addms 

Bok]I4,  rar^l  «lca, 

^A  HjLrjrljUlA 


CoNNBCTicuT,  Lakeville. 
XViA    TarftfiiV    Q/*Vinrt1   forOirij*.   NearbeauUfuI 
1  ne     1  aCOniC    OCnOOl  lake  in  the  Berkshire  Hills. 
Separate  home  for  younger  girls.  Thorough  <!ol lege  preparatory 
and  special  courses.    Golf,  tennis,  basket-ball,  boating. 

Miss  Lilian  Dixon.  A.B.  ( Wellesley  and  Bryu  Mawr). 
MIssBkrtha  Bailky,  B.S.  (Wellesley). 

Connecticut,  Stamford.    Near  New  York  City. 

The  Catharine  Aiken  School  for  Girls. 

Address 
Mrs.  Habrikt  Bexchbr  Scoville  Devan.  A.B.  (Wellesley). 

CoNNBcricuT,  Windsor. 

The  Campbell  School  for  Girls  (Inc.). 

Prepares  for  college.  Regular  and  Special  Courses.  Music,  Art, 
Languages.  Particularly  attractive  home  life.  Young  girls  ad- 
mitted.  A.  n.  Campbell.  I'h.D. ;  Mrs.  Mauian  B.Campbell. 
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Acaiieitiicfil  and  I^reparatori/^ 

GtRt3.  

LAS ELL 

SEMINARY 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

The  pl:in  o{  a  [jirrs  eiiucaiion  at  I.ascll  means  not 
only  a  hi]j;li  intelltciujii  develop  mm  I  untlcr  mnsl  favor- 
abk-  comfniiMk^,  but  inchidcs  a  unique  anj  pr;ictic;il 
tnn  iiiiiii;*^  in  itie  applicaLion  .of  the  various  branches  of 
Iluuseiiold  iicorimtiics. 

Rooms  special Ey  iiuvd  for  the  practice  of  ihis  science 
give  the  ^luillent  an  opportunily  lo  exercise  the  iheo- 
re;kal  knowjcjge  ^.^aii^eii  \n  tlie  class-rootii. 

Briefly^  tht  wlwoi  aim  is  Iq  mltivaU  the  intel' 
/r^/,  da'dop  it  sduftti  body  and  i&  fit  thi  student 
f&r  the  womaniy  duties  of  life. 

Boston  (only  ten  miles  distant)  lends  its  advantages 
in  Music  and  Art.  and  Masters  from  the  city,  prominent 
in  their  professions,  preside  over  these  couTMfs. 

The  beamy  of  the  suburban  location,  the  interest  of 
the  liisiojie  surrtiuiidinj**!,  invite  njjiny  pleasurable  ex- 
cursions. Health  vonUitions  are  ideaK  Gymnasium 
and  swimming  pcXkE.  with  trahied  physical  Instructors, 

For  catalogue  of  full  information  address 

C.   C    BRAQDON,   Principal,    Aubiirodale,   IVtass. 


^^ 

/latioixal 
Cathedral   School 

nd 

FOR.    GIRLS 

P'lrepr4>nr  Biilldlue;.     Park  of  4it  aeres^.    1 
uUcd  lid  Villi  tJiijVM  III  muffin  Hmt  iirL,     LVrtdlri 
mLt-Htnrollt^t^L'.    ii)jitfelali.'onr!*u». 

HT.   RE¥.  11,  V*  SATTKIELKF,  11.  H,,  LU  n., 
I'rr^lJfhi    UDBf-d  ar  IVuMtf^p^ 

vn^.  uMemtrH  WAt.Kr:^,  m.a„  ]>i-tiif<ipKi. 

UtMTJiHT  \\v  l'\n.V}^^^.\y  WikHliLTi^ti'iii.    tioek  tJr4ii[VtTf«Jl. 

Chevy  Chase  College   and   Seminary, 

A  H+*int^  s^'liiHh]  fitr  Yfiiini^  l^ittffu  rJtTnpui^  iif  WW  H<Tt"*, 
F*ri*|u%riii»ry  ati*l  roMcmi  r'iiiir*>fh.  LS|h*rlivl  tulviiitrniri'H  In 
MTj*k\  Ai-t.  Klrn'iiTkni,  iin»1  iKnui^^'tk'  Si-ii^nrf.  HiriiUltful  \*^ 
rpitlnH  It  ml  ptirr  art,v!>ltiu  >^'iiT*r.    Ttiriud  riuistnuitili*. 

Aililrfi.h  S.  Nh  UAttKEU. 


iJTl^TitlfTT 

null  srn- 


w  I  uLr%TmA|  WiL«htiii,'liMn,  KIorLilA  Aveiiut-  aikI 


r^iincl-nn     Kail      Ah<*i  uitl  Tu  I  C'al  nii  I  aI  rinmii  >v\  lof  il  f  <  if 
uui^aLViii    XI  AIL*    ji>imif  ljullf*i»    nhmlrnu**!  t  wtJtUicm'. 
Mr.  niMl  Mr>.  JiKV£Ki.KV  H.  Mahi^ix. 


AeuUeaiicui  auil  I^nepar&Uff^, 
GmLS. 

DlflTKltT  OF  COLt^HBTA,  ^ A&tl  1  Hfftoll^ 

Miss  Madeira's  School  for  Girte, 

A  i°^e^ert  Hoiii«  Add  tiny  Sc^hOfiL  far  &  Itmiteft  noMterflfp 
V&X  ivyi.  f^  Pr^iw  miory  and  Sp«vl  & j  Poq  mf^,  \  r  q  ufail  i^v^M 
i ti  M I j^l cand  A rt.    Add rt^w,  for  cii tiU omt « 

MiA  LrcY  Madkiua.  xUi  3!a<wIA 

Martka.  WaLshii\|tof\ 

SEMINARY 

F^r  Vontic  llamra.  WMiktiict^M,  i  i 

AdJfK-ent  Ui  ThQUiiM  Clrcl«.    l%i» 

^L^^-til  ruurseii.  Iffuilc  Art^ 

t-lOU-  |i^0l7n  ve«r.    Cji.iAlovn«  ati  tv^i 
EDU  AI1D  W.  TUOMPSOS.  ~ 


The  Stuart  School l","; ^^p^'r^",;:;;;^^ ,..- 

eourscft.    tTiiu>tunl  ndr^nULflW,  JlttStifclH^*  luive  l^ern  Tmpf\m«M 
hi  bmrclhi^^  df;|>Arttiirt>t.     FrspAt^iInn   for  Fltirvijh^A  Tmm^ 


For  Girls- 


L  >^^Nr?,v 


=The  Frances  Shimer  Acadeniy= 

ueTf^s  all  the  Mtuat  n^iLr^f^  I  n  4n«.  '^i  irinrrs,  ti n^'a .'^ ^ r^ .  nnik^': ,  ^rt.  I  «l  ^ 

ikjflc  Loir.e  \xit  (let  kU-     SpjidTAf^  biiiEiUnie  tor  Tlk|s  4oL»rK  4Ih1  Hdi. 

lh«  hptAti-in,  svintlajy  n^D'Hdun^.  flinyilii^  ^hAdc^l  pT.^ijuJi.,  Crr^-h^lTikl 
l»L»re  i^nii't  ir^'iiHiiLniTi'Tii  ikli!<')i  ^'e  |^f'r>'T]v  Jidiu^ir^l  !>■  the  itcnrcLv 
iPt-mt  4'f  ItF  4tlL  .-in-l  ;i  ^T4>44,  lihF  Wi\*ifunhu^.  ^^il  j  cr  u[«iift  S«v*'  i^ 
XVflte  f.TU|LV!»trAttL]  r^talvi^uelo 


rcuaor  M\\SL\ 

1 S30  north  meridian  $t ,  Indianai^hs.  IikL 


r4lTn;    Bi'i4    rl  ly    (in, hi,-. I,     Cttiirl,  Me  aIulm* 
^'cllr^ley    C"'Ic^p^.     Affilt^Er^t    ^nil  tn-^riirrdCiLt^  vUh  tjnn 

^i^a.  FxHmjviA  Ai.l.l{N.]'H,H.,MHu»||«L 

U?v.  NKrL  Mcl'K'BPlSiiN,  A.M.,  t>i:.iu. 
!trr.  J.  CrJIMlKC>  SUlTM,  M  tv,  F^ 


lLT.[Mi[j4,  W'liuit^tkiip,  Ilu^K  M  itfliitet^xi  111  I  Us  rnxn  IlilrifyK 

Girton  School  for  Girls.  {?;!!;!!:, ''SS^^S^; 

Art»  KIcK.MiiUfiL,  lh>iii«i4t!r  iSck'JK***  1'Hi'Sicn.l  Tmtnlhf,  Oiil^i^ 
1  Jin  if  Sports  Ortlflmte  atlrn  lt«  to  :4Tirith.  "N'jiflffar.,  Wt'lletivy,  ui 
fltlitr  eoUe£«t.    Fur  IUu-'*triiit»d  Vi^nr  lionk.  iidtlrPM 

FitABTriH  Ktso  CooKK,  PnndpAL 


Science  Hill  School.  *"  ^^Sl.'lff^^.iSr**' 

A  foUi'ifi*  yri»Tw%rur'iry  t'oiitt^H  w!f  h  ('("rtinc'iiitt- i»ni^llfv<^  At  Wfl- 
k^lt-j- jtiid  Srtilih  t^dl*H:i'H.  Ml  yi'in-^ikf  i*iirreF**liil  Mork^  ('ultftfe 
trMlii*Hl  t^m-hiTH.    SittteL-luriuLt'iGititcv^Hiit  nuM**. 

Mm.  W.  T.  HnvxTEfi,  Prinrlp^L 


iFllKHERl.r  AmiTiAXTl  SCMiVAKtJ 


Margaret  Hall 


(tiiiip 
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Academical  and  Prejmratary^ 

QIRLS. 


Academical  and  Preparatory ^ 

GIRLS. 


For  Oirls  and      '**^  Young  Ladies 


E'lS,nTi.iih  ^1ClIon5f^  CFiJ^ivr  the 
ri'^'nt  of  c^ty  lOe.     Ac<i4'rliik^ 

I'ltcic  in* I  brin)^  eih.'h  |»upU 
1'^Hil4lll>k:  rciiH»i,lFhetl  %l  a  Urgr 
I  rA  t  H  <m  I  my ,  Art  jui^-L  M  u^I^: 
tf.'i|l      u      StkEci.        Illutlr^teil] 

MlH  11^ ■  Jin  R.  LAFGlfTOfl 

IVlii#lp>t 


d^eworth  Boarding  and  Day  School 

-I  G  ritLS.    niQ  44tri  y^ivr  linf^!!  £««pttnn  ber  2Tt]|. 

'ilford  School  for  Gtrls.  liZflD^^u'^.r'ilc!" 

lie  nml  Klectlve  Courses.  Only  trained  teachent.  8perial 
.ic  Counje  with  dally  leftMtnn.    29th  yoar  oponM  .s«»pl.  27,  IIHW. 

Mrs.  Wallkk  U.  Bui.u>ck,  I*rlnclpal. 
l(lrc«(i  until  Sept.  14th.  Utica.  N.  Y. 

Ma  BY  LAND,  CatonaviUe  (near  Baltimore).  Est.  18A3. 
r^ivnf  Ho  QqIac  Aca4leiny  of  the  Visitation.  Weal 
OUnC  ae  oaieS  Sch(Hil  for  VounK  I-^idlea.  Con- 
t«nl  by  the  SUters  of  the  Visitation.  Thorough  work  In  Enir- 
,  Science.  Music,  Art. and IjanfcuaKes.  Bulidlni^andfcroundH 
•n<lve  and  Attractive.  Situation  healthful.  Matchlewi  view 
laltlmore.  hills',  bay,  and  river.  Accessible  by  Electric  Cars. 
!»t rated  catal« nrue  on  application  to        Thk  DiKKCTKKyw. 

M  AS8ACH  I'SKTTS,  Beverly. 

iss  Woodbury's  School  .'^^reir-'ire^^^S"^! 

care,  training,  and  education  of  a  limited  number  of  chil- 
li from  5  to  12  years  of  ave.  Dellehtful  locution  In  country 
r  ocean.  Pupils  now  b^in^  entered  for  the  coming  year.  An 
Ijr  appllcatltm  H  desirable.  Terms,  $450.  French  or  German 
erneas.  If  dei^lnnl.  extra.    HIgliest  references. 

MA»8ArnrsrTTS.  B««ton,  9I»  Newbury  Stre<»t. 

•  An  NIB  (ooLiiXiE  KCHT'H  15th  Year. 

roebel  School  of  Kindergarten 

Ormal    Classes.  ReirularnndSperlulCounM-s. 

M  A  s*H  AC  if  I'SKTTS,  Bo»U)n,  18  IIuntluLCton  Avimiuc. 

;rry  Kindergarten  Normal  School. 

Mrs.  ANNIK  MosKi.KY  Pr.iiHV.  Principal. 


>l  A  9S  A  c  K  r «  rrrn,  Ca  nilj  rl  d  go. 

The  Gilmao  School  for  Girls 

AJ«o  can<?il  The  Cambrldet)  SchooU 


Rogers  Hall  School  Trs?''^'^ 


AihfllU 

Stiilih^  VnACMr, 

WcU^^Iri,-,    WVi|«,    Mt.    IToiynk**.     Bt^autlful  j^^tindK. 

G<Mf.  iMtekfcf.  i;»u,  i^uu*^^  Fi«7;d  lli^ke>.    lluin«tU*«.k 

Hiding.  Mrs.  E.  P.  Undkuhili.,  M.A..  PrlDclpal. 

XAASACiirSKTTH,  Merrimac. 

Whittier  School  for  Girls.  .^„rE'h^'iJ5?thet'K 

I  n  each  pupil.  College  Preparatory  and  Elective  Courses.  Music, 
Art,  and  Physical  Culture.    Cataloffue  and  views,  address 

Mrs.  ANNIE  BiiACKKTT  KrHHKLi.,  Principal. 

Mahhacuchicti's,  Natlck. 

Walnut  Hill  School 

A  college  preparatory   school    for   fflrls.     Seventeen    miles 
from  Boston. 

Miss  CoNANT  and  Miss  BiGRi.ow.  Princiiials. 


MASttACHl'SiriTS,  Boston,  324  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

he  Commonwealth  Avenue  School. 

The  Mlsse^t  (illman's  School.)  General  and  College  Prepa- 
t*ry  Courses  f<ir  Girls.    Resident  and  day  pupll.H. 

M1ss.Jt-i.ia  H.  Gir.AiAN.  MlHH  Fa nxy  C.  Gt'iM).  Prl n •». 

MAHSACHlsi-rrrH,  Boi^iton,  11)  Chestnut  Street. 

he  Garland  Kindergarten  Ychool^ 

practical  two  years'  course  of  study,  lMis«»d  upon  true  klnder- 
t«-n  prlnclpl»-s.  for  young  wonn^ii  t»v«'r  18  years  of  age.   Nuni- 

limlted.  Early  application  advl.sAble.  Catalogue  on  rc- 
n»t.    Addr»-}"»  The  Garland  Srh<M»l,  Mrs.  STANSAitii. 


MaMachusetts,  Newton.     Six  miles  from  Boston. 

Mount  IdeL  School  for  Girls 

Home  School.     Four  connected  buildings.     Advanced  courses 
in  French,  German,  History,  Literature,  and  English. 
Piano  and  Voice  under  best  masters. 
College  certificate.     Preparation  for  Radcliffe. 

Beautiful  and  healthful  location.     New  Gvmnasium. 

GEORGE  F.  JEWETT.  A.B.  (Tlarvard). 
84  Summit  St.,  NEWTON. 

MARflACIir8KTT8,  Plttnneld. 

Miss  Hairs  School  for  Girls. 


*  In  the  Berkshire  FIIUs." 


Mlss3IiKA  IT.  Hall,  Principal. 


Iradf  ord  Academy 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

(>ri«  Iluudnd  and  Third  Year 
Tliirty  miles  from  Roston.  rn'par»\s  for  all  the 
leafllDK  colleges  for  women  ;  u1m»  (reneral  (.'ourse 
And  two  years' course  f<ir  High  S<'hi)ol  Graduates. 
New  gymnasium  and  field  Hix>rtHof  all  kinds.  For 
catalotnie  and  book  of  views,  address  t  lie  Principal, 
—  LAVRA  A.  KNOTT.  A.M..  Br«.dford.  Ma.ss. 


I  Massaciiithetts,  Qulncy,  Wolhiston. 

;  Quincy  Mansion  School  for  Girls. 

Fine  suburban  estate,  6  miles  from  Boston.    Ample  grounds. 
I    Outdoor  sports.    Regular  and  grailuate  courses.    Advantages  In 
.Music,  Art,  Language.    College  prnparatlon  and  certlrtcate. 
HouACE  Mann  Wn.r.AitiJ,  Sc.D..  Principal. 

Massac'HI'SETts,  Springfield. 

The  MacDuffie  School  for  Girls. 

I  The  marked  feature  of  this  school  Is  Its  Individual  care  of  pu- 

I  pi  Is.  physically  and  Intellectually.  College  certificate  prlvlleg<»s. 

I  Illustrate<l  catalogue.    Prlncliwls :  John  MacOi^kkie,  Ph.D., 

I  and  Mrs.  Joii.v  MAcDrKFiE,  A.H. 


MlSSOCKI.  St.  Louis,  4296  Washington  Boulevard. 
HoSmer  Hall.     Day  and  Boarding  School  forGirls. 

Certificate  to  best  colleges.    Twenty-third  year  opens  Sept., 
1906.    For  catalogues,  address        Hiss  M.  H.  Matukws.  Prin. 
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Saint  Mary's  Hall 


Farlbautt,  Mfnne60ta< 
The  Bishop  WhTppfe  Schoot  for  Ctrts 

(nuslo    mn4    arl.     -(jjrrnnavlum— tvnnl*   -outdoor  •^orlft.     Carl  111* 
ttlte    BtfmllB    la  taadlflB    B-olUt**-     Waltlitg    i|l»t.     Apply    *srlr« 


IVY  HALL 


MifiB  MHcdotiaLd  and  Mits  Fmn^i 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
CutEc^^  pre pAmtdry  and  Am&hing  qour$<^.  Cer* 
tilkatc  admJLi  lu  Wtlkiky,  Smiih,  Mt,  Hoi- 
y<ikc,  ^^aasar.  A  refined^  aitriictLvc  hoitiE  fi^r  a 
iimitfd  iiLimbef  of  pup  ill.  Bc»iiiij^',  biiJikeC'bftU 
aiiil  other  outdoor  sports, 

DfidifeiDn^  N.  J,  (Dear  rh(]kiilclpbii»>. 


Dwight  School 

For  Girls 

ENGLEWOOD,  Ni:W  JCKSEY 

Collrgc  PrepflrfttoTy  o%id  Specinl  CoiirscH.  Mmilc4 
Dumt^er  ofpupiU  iTi«um  fudi^iduA]  cm  re.  LocAttd 
OB  Ihe  bank-ia  of  the  Kudiaa  River,  Qoly  14  milcft 
from  Neiw  York  City,  i a  a  region  famous  for 
1ieAlthfulneS£  aqJ  beauty  df  Airetiery^  Certificatefl 
accepted  by  Va^ar,  Smithy  WcUtsley  and  Wel1§. 
Carefully  planned  pout^eA  for  tho«e  no  I  deMidug  to 
enter  collej^e.  Fif^e  Bulldtctj^.  Spacioua  grounds 
for  outdoor  gmmct^    Gymnaiiluni^ 

Kin  Crelibtan  an^  Hlw  Farrar,  Prlndpab 


CLOVERSIDE 

MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 

8oinllB|  iad  Dtjr  SEbooL  (or  Glrtl,  noar  New  Vgri 
A   tboruufiijy  equipped  Achool  with  a,  home 
4tmD${i}i[rre,    Ideal  simatititi  on  hiji:hgTDUtid< 
T3ii}mui;h  ttrcf^ualiuD  for  college  aa  we:liiA 
advanced  work  far  fftrli  who  do  not  intend 
1^1  ^u  to  coliese.     Espcciilly  Adc  work 
oiftred  in  En^liib  Lkerature,  History 
iii  Art,  pAyrhnldCT  3iad  Kihic*. 

Aitrntit^ti  iHveo  to  proper  physical 
devciupment  snd  outdoor  recreation.      #,.■ 
Baskct^Iun  and  Lennk.  ^llit 

Miss  Ertiabeth  Tim  low.  Prin. 


New  Jeubet,  Newark  (la  mlDul^s  from  New  York). 

The  Newark  Seminary  AmiK[«<iti 

crnir-fi..    Kxj'opflonsil  advuntnl;(^s  In  Muhic  iin<l  Art.  ecruilcttio 
iidiu:t>  to  If.'.i'liiii;  cuUcKes.    For  caUilo^ue,  address 

ANNA  FUANCKS  WllITMOKK,  PTlluMpuI. 


Aeadetnical  uiul  J^tejHitat^ryf 


fort  edward 
Collegiate  Institute 

<  ^[^x.-f1unltlH  Fur  miJviu^Fi!    Mr-rlt    in  Muvl^:  ^n^l  AiT.     i''li^~<^n«. 

Iiti;I.l1  i.Hi<:  (vfynymifi-rHHrl-*.     H  [i:h  cgT^.i«i.b  y  ui  i)  rv^w.'Dk'Uc  ratti. 

J|)!ii.  j:.  K[\G,  II.IK.  Pr?*lile-t,  F»rt  EJitmr^.  !«.T« 


K£W  JitiifSKr.  nSninmlt  kSxjburliun  Thj  New  Yurk  j, 

Kent  Place  School  for  Girls. 

y\r^.    Sahaii     WutihM.*v     Pai  1.,     PHnclimL       ETA3iit.T(iV 
WiiiulTT  MaUiKh  I,L.D.,  PrtsSdent  IluHrdof  f/lTTTftor^, 


N'tw  YowK,  Aurorn-on'raynt'a. 

Tht  Wells  School :  For  Gin..  Jn'ir.irnc  f™!i 

th«  ]i*adini7  wonmn'«.<:oll(*K**i,  AIw>  n  *lriirni  Oeni^i^kl  Coun+of 
StEiily,  Attmrtlv^  nni)  henlthfnl  otildiior  life.  F'HT  l]|u*tn4«4 
cHUthtt;u^,AjLdr^-^«  MIm  ANNA  K.  tJo],]>e3itril«  A.R..  I'rirAiE^L 


Ntw  Youk.  Blntfliamton. 

The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School  tor  oiru, 

Jtithyejir*  MfB4.  Jane  fiREV  Rv tit.  ^ 

Mlsrt  Ma  in-  R.  Hvrjje;.  ^  Pr{ni*£paK 

Ml*f*  JASt  BKi!WSTElt  HYi>E,  * 


New  York,  Brlar4?l]ff  Manor. 

Miss  Knox's  School  for  Girls. 

The  nnKt  **tiMKil  yi'iir  win  nin^ii  thn  Thursday,  th«  4th  of  Oc 
tutH^n    Tt^rnjB,  |l,0(k)  per  yenr.    AtMjrff* 

Mlf*  >f  ATiT  ALtrr  K?fol, 


Mrs-Loucks'S,"?-"" 


for  Girls 

FLUSniNO  SEMINARY 

An  ideal  ijch<x>l  for  a  limited  Dumber  of  RirK 
Keiiitliful  Ujcutintj,  deUalit fully  situnt^  within 
limits  of  fTivaUjr  New  York  and  combiniti^  th*; 
attractiou»  of  h  country  school  with  the  aavAD- 
tagei^  which  ti  big  oitv  offtiru  id  the  way  of  cuti- 
certHt  Itcturijs,  etc.  U^gular  cours^ei^  ot  lituilj 
preparing  for  ftll  colleges  ;  elective  courses*  in- 
cluilini^  Hpeeinl  t mining  in  mui^ic,  art^  ami  Un- 
^uageis :  ontdoor  .Hportn.  luid  athletics,  IjAf^v 
corp?infcotn|wtentiivstriictor!!S,  Ueiicriptlve year- 
book on  application,    Addreisd 

Mrs,  A.  C.  D.  LOUCICS,  Principal 

r'uAhlagt  New  York, 


Kl£w  Vu[iK«  IrvlDiEtoti-iin-nutJiHjn. 

The  Bennett  School  for  Girls. 


40  mliinte^  from  Ni'W  York. 


New  Vi*TtK,  LoDi;  lolaiid,  Gnrdea  Cltj\ 

St,  Mary's  School- 


X 


workr*  Excellent  advantaces  In  muric  and  modtBrn       ^     _ 
Referrnccs  required.    Addrrm  Mtaa  ANKIE  &  OlBSOS?,  Prlo. 
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Academteal  and  I^reparatori/f 

Vliss  Bangs  and  Miss  Whiton 

HEOPEN  THEIR  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  IN  NEW 
YORK  OCT.  4lh,  Colk'tfe  pretMirutfiiT.  StMH;inl 
Mu»ic  apd  Art  Coarse!^.  In  t'afin^Ktkrri  an  Upper 
HonM  where' gradQAto^  nnd  Bpt!!i-I[il  fitudeiitH  may 


poTBUfl  flradiiaie  course  while  (■njnyintf  the  oppor- 
tniiitiftft— *dacatloiial  and  Bcjclal— offe     "  ' 
dence  In  New  York  City. 


^  Ic  735  Madison  ATenue,  Cor.  64tb  St 


Niw  YOBK,  ^pw  Vofk.  50,  ^'1,  iU  Ettat  rSfty's*?v*;ntli  Street . 

rhe"MerriU-van  Laer  School. 

BiianlLne  and  Diiy  School  for  OLrliL 

Ff^rmerlr  The  rEFMr.Es  anj*  Tiiumpijox  Scsoou 

Op#n«  OcUjtwr  1. 


>t.  Margaret's  School  mis 

a  Afti  50  W.  nftr<l«iirth  SU  (b«t.  5tk  aad  6tli  Av^> ,  N9«^  Yorl^ 
A  hi^li-elAii^  resident laI  aiid  daj^  Htjhool,  Kew  Hri^- 
rijof  huildint;  ape<'iRllj'  lUrsisned  for  s^'^hocil*  perft^ct 
mUaticin^  On ty  teachers  of  highest  ara<lernii^  anit  pro- 
e^ional  stfindLnj;  piiiployod^  Cutnpk'tu  acudeinic  d[> 
ALrtrntTit.  tnUf^io,  voice  oulture^  art,  pliyBlt-al  culturi\ 
ndi  duuieblic  et-ieiti:**.    ^Vjll  oiit-n  OrtolicT*  19(W. 

OEOROB  DICKSON,  M*A*,  Director. 

9r^,  ARTIIl'A  ■.  H15TEB,  M^mjir],   1 1  nnh  k^f..  ^rw  \tyrk 


R yC.    S cm i n  ^ ry ,    Fur  pArtlcal Ant,  arldrefls 

Mtv:  ft*  J.  LtFKt  Tho  M^tfl«a  Stowe- 

New  VoiiK.Tror. 

amma  Willard  School  for  Girls. 

Ftomierly  Tn(>-Fcmiiltf^5*'mkoiiryJ  Ccrtlfleateadmlt^tto  Welles- 
-v^  Vrt'^^m  SmUh,  ivnd  Wt*]ifi  ro|l«M>i?fiL<  aikI  Cornell  ITiiJi-erHiry. 
inipful  »nil  SiNf^Jal  Cuur«4^^.  ^tnjFtlc  and  Art  Hrboul^,  Vur 
:  n  111  u  r?  4id  dreA]^  >]  L.>i4  A  ?f  n^  a  L  b  a  t^  h  «  A^M.,  PrLuulpa  I . 

Ntn'  Y*»ltic,  rtlcju 

rti*»    R:i11inT    ^rhnnl    '""^  Gtnu^.    Collece  prepar. 
i  ne    oaillOl    OCUOOl    uton-andtrejifniUfomH*,?^. 
KT'tTFI  HOCKWEI.L  Hai.i..  AJI.,  Ueiul* 

ODiOt  nncliniiAtl,  EransAWDorU  C'llftoti, 

The  Bartholomew-Clifton  School  (/Jklb. 

An  ATimrilv^f  In^ihh'  dcpiirtrnpnt  Utr  n.  liniiteil  riiiiiiltt*r  of  r&i\* 
<*^nt  I?uiiU*-  Pr**pHr**s  f*ir  the  hf^t  o>]le(;*;,s.  Advn.nce4  (^ou^9e 
itr  Hljth  Sr.'h<iul  tjradrinte^.    Mufilf ,  Art*  IjHTngunstf*^ 

Mi ^9  F„  A,  £ly,  A.m.,  and  Mlsi*  M.  F.  Smitm.  Principals. 

OnKi.  rinclnnaci^  Lenox  Pliiee,  AvoiLdale, 

The  H,  Thane  Miller  School  for  Girls 

L1mU«fl  in  nunttj^TH*  ('ii]ie|;e  prppftratory  iind  pjlvanrt-^l 
f>iitw«.  ?tH»t;i4*l  aiivjintAj^f'f'i  In  Limi£na(;ei4,  Llt^nLiure,  Hln- 
nrj-*  Mu*ii'.  rtiid  An,  Pr^rw^ratlfin  trir  forelifri  tnivH,  Addn**-*. 
In^  KiiM  A  P.  SHiTR  MirXKUp  or  MIjw  K.  Lor  ink  PahkVt  A,M, 

OHio.r-ilainbtift,  I. VI  K*  Umnd  St* 

^iss  Phelps'  Collegiate  School. 

CVrtinca,ted  with  leatllni^  coUcEe!*.  flHiLlrhriil  liEim<»Ure  witli 
[ty  adfii.nuiir«4>  Music,  Art,  mid  KuropeMit  trjii-rl*  >inc1ikl  tvc- 
«atlon,    QymnvilTiin.    thju^ooT  »\HVt^*   lELiifttratvd  Vv&r  Book. 

Onto,Ober!ln.    Drawer  I. 

Sindergarten  Training.  ,„^;;."',';V"r„t'rTr,;;; 

*To  fesfjir*  rtf  Hbe  i-l  i  a  CoHe^,  Crnin*(«i  1  n  thv  VtA  Ivev  n  t  ^pecl  n  I 
at<^4,    i^ha^rcTf^ iiioderate*    I3tli year  befflim Sept.  1!*^  IMM^    Fur 

SK*  utTAUV  Odiri.tn  Kexiirkh  A  kten  A>*scirTATto:«'* 


Acadeiwical  €tnd  PrepnrutQt*y^ 

GIRLS* 


*THe  Ca4>tle  ' 

Miss  C.  L  Mason's 

Suburban  School 

For  Girls  and  Voting  Womeit 

Tarrytown-OD-Htidsollp  H*  V. 

(«  MtJiQtet  from  New  York) 
To  I  be  n^Miml  advantAKea  of  tbe  euperb  loca- 
t)Qii.  add  the  educutlODiil  opportunities  ol  tills 
thorougbly  roudeni  icbool  ofl^rinK  ix>onH^ 
Almrifli  na  varlM  hoeI  brond  oh  m^ny"  of  tl^ebeat 
{!oLU'geii,  *nd  to  liiftl  a'ld  KUf  |«i*^iil  unlori  of 
botui',  Hoclhlnnd  ochonl  ureand  you  h&ve  the 
ilesrripiinn  of  u  li^'bDol  uuaurpiLBsed  to  \i& 
utlrtKrtionn. 

WrUt^  for  c^rruLar  deAcrlptfTBi  of  CoHcge 
Pre  pa  r&t4>r>' ,  <  I  mcl  I  ]  at !  n^ ,  jiTi  d  ^ fieclal  Courses 
ill  Art.  >1u»]i?.  J^iii{cuai7>^.  lJt«rAtui«,  l^leoce 
und  Nature  Btiidj^   AddrasB 

Miv^n  c*  K*  MAso^,  LUM.,     iWift  ■«!  rot 


Om  t>.  To  letlo,  3iH  ^i  Ai'.h  land  A v  t,    ( Dt  pu  I L 1 

'FHft      IK/TicG^c      T    snr^c     t'ktORItEZ*    KfS'T>EK(jAntEir 
J.  ijc     in.ia:>c^     J-dW  a  Tuaixtno  scjiooj* 

lUicf  Sii?hi'Mil  T>f  dTilture  tuT  yoiinc  women.    A  l^ruul  wlucotlont  a 
lLvi?lniuud  and  n  pn^^H ration  fi^r  hft^^  all  In  oiif. 

MAitv  K.  hAW.  M,t).,  Prln. 

PeSxsyi.vania.  Elala,  o^ar  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Roney's  School  for  Girls. 

^^U  j^enr.  Furmffrly  Mm.  &utr<ia^H  &nd  Mi>^H  Honey 'n  Home 
!!^ehoid.  Heal  til  rul  laeatlon*  rulli'iKe  preparatory.  ^1  Oder  a 
t'uuipment,    Cutnloi^iM''  on  re<jner*t. 

Pin asv  i* v a  s  i  a  .  liet h lehem * 

Moravian  Seminary  for  Girls. 

Founded  K4y.    luTtli  yen.r  oiiensi  Septeniljer  19th«    AddreijS 
4.  MAjt  UaiiKh  U.I>.,  PrInclpftU 

rESfssri-VANi  At  Birujliu^hAm.    Main  Line,  R  R.  R. 

The  Birmingham  School  for  Girls. 

A  OlrVrtStibool  In  an  lnvl)^niUiif;  mountain  cllniiiU'.  For  full 
Itiforuiatlon,  addri?AN  A.  H.  OutKU.  Miinnff^r. 

Pesssvi.vaxia*  Litlia,  riitncaicter  Ck, 

Linden  Hall  Moravian  Seminary  ^fnik 


Kitutidi-d    ITm* 
ticulars.  addftfii^ 


Xuniiinr   llniiffd,      Wbiliinh;    ll-^t,    Ftr   imt' 
Uev.  t.']iAnr.Ki4  IJ.  Kukiiitk.  IVLiitlpi,!. 


HIQHCLIFFE  HALL 


Mrs.  Winifred  Edfferton  Merrill.  Principal 
Wcllesley  A.B..  Columbia.  Ph.D. 
400  feet  above  the  HUDSON. 
View  Magnificent.    SaniUry  Conditions  Perfect. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  QIRLS 

a8  minutes  from  Grand  Central  SUtiM,  Naw  York  Gllj. 

16  Instructors— Number  of  Pupils  limited  to  Sixty.    RMpaaStOll*  49  If06« 

Address. -Mrs.  Merrill.  HlKkcHlfi  ItaB.  VMBilttiiiiiiBM.  YrahM^a.  N.  Y. 
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Academical  and  Preparatory 9 

OIRLS. 


Academical  and  Preparaim^^ 

GIRLS 


OSSINING  SCHOOL  »"'T.Sj7™k"""'- 

A  Boarding  Scliool  Tor  Girls.  One  hour  from  Nt-w  York,  giving  acc»e  to  city  privilege*.  Modtfni  building  . 
beautifyl  gfouiiJjs.  Faculty  of  twcnty-onp  cDmpctrtit  Itistriictors.  Four  courses— ucufrui  11  y  complete  Acaderaic 
Cour»r,  Music  IE  ud  Art  Cour»efl.  ClAftsical  or  College  I'tvparatdry  Course.  Post  Graduate  aud  Spcciul  Wurk. 
Ccrtificale  aumil«  to  IcadLaji^  colleges. 

Oiifikiiug  «urrouDdfi  ita  viudeuts  with  InflueacrS  of  an  Attractive  ChriiitiAti  home^     Special  aUbeution  icitcs 
to  acquiring  grace,  dignity  and  refinement  of  matmer.    Vcar  Book:  of  School  sent  on  reque^t^ 


MISS  CLARA  C.  PULLER,  Principal 


■ 


Walnut  Lane  School 

For   Girls 

German  town,  Philadelphia 

59th  year.  Reg;ular  and  elective  courses. 
Prepares  for  all  leading  colleges.  Beautiful  loca- 
tion. Advantages  of  Philadelphia  in  Art  and 
Music.  New  Senior  House  with  added  grounds 
for  out-door  sports.  Resident  Physical  Director. 
Sun  Parlor. 

THEODORA  B.  RICHARDS,  PrincifMl. 
ANNA  SALINDER3  KtOTZ,  Head  Teacher. 


lywj. 


PlXKAVLVATitA,  PmiAdetphlA,  IBM  PI  UP  St. 

Miss  Anable's  School  Zi "ii'ili:;™ w  Jf 


Miss  MARSHALL'S  SCHOOL  For  eirts 


Located  In  iKe  Dii«>l  bcau- 
tlfuJ  frctiofl  DrPhlliiilelphli'i 
coynlrf  ]il«cep,  yel  ccnvc^ 
ntettUy  near  th(dty„  ld*al 
home  1jfe«  Outdoor  ■pf.nc. 
Collr^e  Prtp»r»lior)^  -  <j  rs  .:- 
Uitiftg  tfid  SpefiaJ  Couri«». 

MtH  £,  K.  Manhall, 


Armitage  School 


FOR  GIRLS 

$750  TO  $900  PER  YEAR 
AddrM*         ^j^^  HARRIET  C.  ARMITAOE 


I*  E  X  N  ,'i  V  L  V  ^  S'  I  A ,  I  i^*m  iz  rjt'  h  W>]  I ' .  O . 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Twenty  minutes  Crom  rbltadelithLa..  two  hours  from  N«w 
Ynrlc^  The  Uto  Mr«  J^r  CcKikv'H  niie  property.  FAr  i^lrculAir^ 
uldreu  Ml^l^ri.viA  J.  K^kt^ASC.  PrInetpftL 

Pin  n  f*  vi.v  a  si  At  Orerbro<»k^ 

Miss  Sayward's  School   f;;S,Ci^hl:,^S!;™b 

of  PhUiul«ti)hl&.    I>ellKlitful  huniet  modciriJi  huHdli^f;  ri'ot^Titly 
enl&rgcHl,  cvl  li^e  preparatiir>'  *3^d  special  courses,  ij)usk'al  der- 
pilrttuerit,aul4]uor  Hporu.   Dprelupa  cliarftctt^r,  mind,  und  b'^iiy. 
Jll  V  ^^  J  AS  ET  S  A  r  w  A  lir^f  Prloflptil. 


WAYNC, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


PBNN8YLVANIA,  West  Chester. 

The  Darlington  Seminary,    ^..."^f,.?^ 

Convenient  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Wai^hinpton.  C'olIl>Cl«l^ 
English,  Music,  Art,  Lanfruaffen.  Individual  loiitnictloii.  MonU 
social,  and  physical  culture.    $250. 

F.  P.  By|5.  Pres.:  R.  DarlIngtox.  Vice-Prw. 

Virginia,  Bristol.    Box  2a 
Viririnia  In^titiite    s«ieot school  foruriris.  Nopii- 

V  ir^inia.  inbt.ltUl,C.  nj^^y  department.  Fourwr 
brick  and  stone  bulldlns,  with  165room!<^  Altitude  1900  (ctC; 
no  malaria.  Strons  courses.  200  music  students  ;  30  iiewpiaM 
Art,  Elocution,  Business.    Address  J.  T.  Hkxdkbsoji. 

R.awlii\gs  Ii\stit\ite 

CheLrlottesvlIle.  Vol. 

A  nelect  school  for  yoanic  ladies.  Strong  family* 
iMihiLUtlfttI  Bcen«ry«&nd  hi^-alibful  climi^t^. 

Cuarticp  leadlTii^  to  the  vurimi^  ColVge  de^Tifv,  ^aA 
epec'lulH4vHfit-4i^ei«inMu^lc.  Art«  Elix'iitiipn.and  P1if4cb1 
Cfulture,    Next  iit"*is^iiUi  wllJ  OPKN  HE  IT.  SOth. 

Purcnt^^luKUf  «adilruf^  : 

HENRY  WISE  TRIBBLE,  President 
Expcnjes,  fa 35. 00  to  Sjso.oo 


Mary  Baldwin  Seminary.   vi^r^u^LAmn. 

Tfrni  l:N?trlii!4  Si-pt.  G.  VJGtu  Located  In  ShenMUduah  VviJefOf 
Vlri£lnl4&.  rii4urnajt»«d  cUmata.  itittiittudeni-*  ^ulsl  peiwiun  h'oa 
^l  St^tt'!«.    Send  fur  catJilui^ue.     Hlti«  E.  C.  W  e  1  »i  a  H.  Princ-lpiL 


Vii(uiMA»]^tauntoa. 

Klue    Rldfl 
UuuutaLDiL 
Prliimry,  Intermediate,  and  College  Preparatory,  (TM  j*^iM 

31 A  It  [A  PExiiLm>x  DrrAU  Prtnclpal, 


Virginia  Female  Institute. 
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demieul  and  Prepni'titot^ff^ 


RtA,WaiTSDto(L    Box  15. 

ler  Institute  for  Young  Ladies, 

'  '"T^^iiUtOn  S<mthf»rTi  li.K.,  5ft  rjiU<?fl  Trom 
I:  anil  thoTviiffh  tiome  wtioot,    C^taloinie^ 


EUROPC, 


:it,  PiLfla, 

Dwight. 

<Dth4'  r^JiH'iiCfi  itnd  stadT  In  Pftrls;   three  mimtbq* 
li;h»t  rpft^rencen.    Addrcfis 


rhompson-Baldasseroni  School 
'ravel  for  Girls 

iDle  KhoflL  yeA.r  ttltroail,  comMnlTig  trave-l  with  Htadr. 
rH«  vid  rHt«?^  tilrU  sail  flfUh  PrlriclpaU  Oc tuber  M» 
ALTttt  W.  BcQTT,  Sec'^j  Cfeiitnil  Avt,  Dover,  N.  H. 

BOTH  SEKES. 
mriT,  Hjtrtford. 

iftf ofd  School  of  Religious  Pedagogy* 

d  CourSH^  tuT  gr&du&tm  of  {Jo([e(feii  liiiil  TheoLogiciLl. 
L  DlpEoDiA  Cuur^e  pr^pftre*  yon  da  mvu  And  women. 
I  church  &tid  {^juDdaT^-acbuol  workers-  ^3d  year  begliiA 
'M,  leotx    Afiar«4M  TUB  DSAN. 

^  PcrrtlaDd. 

PrUU&  OCinin^ry.  dowment,  win  covi^r  the 
for 4  yi::4r  In  a tho roughly  likifh-ixriiulo Achool  for  IfOth 
ni^etely  equtppefl  with  the  betit  f^a.tiiroft  of  modfii^n 
a  work,  N>  w  i;  y  ttmajt  I  Ti  Tri .  Ft  iin  n  J  ng  trark .  A  th  I  etlr 
qaUdutfue ,  juldre«p     W  ]  lAAA  M  VA  It Y  J  »AL1  N ,  !».  B  ■  D- 


Iren  [ducated  at  Hue 

UNDER  TH£  DIRECTION  OF 

CALVERT  SCHOOL 

(ESTADLlKKEt)    1A97) 

lescofift  and  del  oiled  cauntr«  of  ini^trLictUm  whereby 
frum  iIk  to  tffiilrfl  jemni  at  &««  may  be  educated 
h>f  pArcnT.«,  icMChcr^  or  giivrrncssea  Accurdiit^to  (he 
era  mi^lhodt  fttid  under  the  ifuidancc  Axid  tupervisiori 
»l  vith  H  niitionaJ  rrpuidtivQ  fur  training  yf^iiog 
Course  for  e»ch  of  the  Bjjt  elrniclDtiiry  grades,  par- 
■fork  t>ciitit  done  by  pupiEi  m  the  school 't  (*wa  ckiLJki 
Fuulty  uf  trained  and  ejtperiecucd   tcdcfaen.     Far 

The  Head-Master 

SCHOOE.,   Inc.,,  BaJilniarp,  ]fld. 


tg  Academy. 

'QAltlit  BClialaJnUilp,  iLtiil  chArart^r*    flra<)iiat«i  In  2 A 
nd  UtfhnloLl  EiehfNDK    Eudi}wi]>f.>iit.  tDskeu  eapcnsi-?* 
f3|A  »  ycar»    Send  for  catal  oi:;  u  r  to 

H;  S.  ijowell,  PHmlpnl. 


Academical  and  Preparatory^ 

BC3TH  ftCXES. 


VAIXIT  BAL^  TEAM 


SWARTHMORE 

Preparatory  School 

A  Coptic  at  ion  111  kKooI^  where  tht  puplU  are 
tinder    tlvc    quiet  ana   bcQC-ficial    Influence    of 
Friends.    Prtparw  for  coUtge,  technical  schoal, 
or  bunlucas.     A  ptrong^  facility  Insures  the  best 
poflAlble  ettucntlou  for  each  Mwirnt.    StparAte 
CottAgeB  for  boyBiiuJ  Hrls.     Bcautlfal  location 
ouly  hulf-hour  from  Ptviladelphm,  ou   pcnna^ 
IL  R*    Tuillon  and  hoarU  ^450  per  year.    Ath- 
letics &rt  rncdnrajrcd  ;    Ihe  gymtiajiiuni  la 
to  be  enlarjfed  to  provide  swimining  pool, 
base  bull  c&gv.  and  bowUnuf  aMey*.     Wtil 
laid -out  athletic  l^eld  and  running*  traclt 
afford  splendid  facilltieA  for  ont-door 
sports^     Year  book  s^nl  upon  request. 


Lrinerson  College 

of  Oratory 

Win.  J.  R«H*,  A.St..  LUt.n.,  Vw^^^irm^, 

,  Ihft  tarfiiMit   icboul    of   Oratory^   Ui«^£iif« 
ami   t'rdaicDiry  in  Arncrla'n,    It  ninit  lo  4t'^ 
Tclop  Ln  the  fltnd^iiLa  kni>wleiljrcei>r  hla  own 
pow^r*  in  Fii  EtittftBioEi^  vrltether  ivi  *  rt^tt^ 
Lte  thlntt^r  (T  an  (ntflrprHPF.   A  T#ADtl- 
fnl    Tifw   hiuUUnitr     isirnim^.z  setiloai^ 
OradiiAt^are  siouitht  to  leaeh^jratorj, 
PhyfitCiii  fiiltllTt?,  Klietivric,  LLtermtnrc, 
Mqiu',    Pr'dafioiEy.     £7ih    yotr    opcua 
TneidiLy,  8cpt.  isih,    Addreti 
llc:vJCY  LkWHESVK  E^OlTltWtCI^,  ne«fi. 
Chick Frinc  iJall,  Ifantlnrivil  Avcnui^^  Rottaiif  Majh^ 


MANSAriii'srrT^H.  Franklin* 

Dean  Academy. 

Yuuji(p'  ■ni'h  am)  ymmt;  wumen,  And  here  a,  homelike  atnirui- 
pher^t  thoroiiKU  &nd  rfflclent  traiidnu  In  evory  ileparttufint  of  a 
bri>ad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  ml'IicmiI  »*plrlt.  LlbL*ral  endow- 
ment permLtu  llbcrMl  terms,  $25Q  por  yoAr.  For  ci*taloi;uc  tind 
Inrnrnifttlon.  ftddr**^* 

AUTltltn  W.  PlJMt  K.  Litr.D,*  Principal. 


'ennington  Seminary  S:; 

>■«  ^f^\^  cT**'  ■""e**fBl  ftdoolp  for  (i«j-  unil  jrlH»  In  Anerl 


Penning  I  tin/ 
;w  Jersey 

^      ^^  -     — ,.  ._,  „^^ „^„.-.„. — ert«a<    TbU  ynw 

u^A  Its  fi£iJ^Tlii?s  l,y  .^iH^fHnE  tls  sf.Lj|i*  riml  taJ-»r|tHf.|r  J  is  fjcuHv,  CeHiHyutt  adtotta 
laattlfial  and  t^lrntlBe  eauPAe*  In  tpiiriliii:  etdlvarH.  Ci.Hininerc.iniL  Dc'^enc^iS..  ^  i- 
■  «»d  Minti*l  TrAt"lilfr  CiMnr-*,  Art,  ll  ■>  ud..n,  \vH-al  ^ud  1nitnini>ri'tai  MusIl. 
'^ft^lT  ripc  Of^a.  At)iM'tl<'ii  Httder  c-amjwlent,  direulnr.  Ueimttfkil  aurrr-umJlntri- 
irtahJe  recDrdl  Tl-t  tm^lttN.  M#^i«rml#  tt^m^r  iQmiir  E>«tMirJ«*flt  far  Ain^iii*  mt»4rr 
■W.     69th  Scultm  qjjcna  S^'pt.  ihih.     ILIri»tr-i,fei.]  L.Aii]nnue  nub.J  trrriiLf  on  an'J'iit^i*"- 
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Araileinicai  find  Preparutorjf^ 


BOTH    SEXES. 


>tAj<i*H\t  iiri4t;TTi*,  JirtHtont  ■'"  HmirlD^riQA  Avenue* 


or 
flTMX  A  Juries 


The  Boston  Normal  School 

^vLLI  h^\n  iU  fE^bCe^Qtb  y«^r  ^ptetpber  11,  VAXL    For  t.-q.Ui.' 
*  IdjJttie,  Hildrtisia  Xh.ii 

fie  bargent  bcnool  TbormfEh  Lrnirsi^ ur pn>ffic»i 

tn^inUv^  forynunu  iiK'ii  awA  wi^meiu  Fimr  Uvpartmynts— ^'^J^- 
l  i  ■  n  I ,  H  L^nieiL  I  h  ]  ^  H  y  tc  tt- 1  k  k\  a  i  h  I  Heert^at  1  v  e.  f  1  nifl  I  ttit«n  iiJ^tatf d 
I  u  Mf -ti r I n If  \ii vni\  1  oti'i  an  I etu- h^ r? .  E !*tii h U a h*?il  I »*« I .  K t rir  neiv 
til  J I  li  U  n  v<    Fi  I  r  f  u  rther  pH  rt  Icrul  u  1^.  urLi  L  rfHu    D  r.  L».  A .  S  A  uca  E  MT. 

wcsieyan  /icaaemjr  t,,,^^!.  Hr*-piiPfi*ffjrc<»]k-kN^ 

nf  buslin^rtw.  ^ruslCf  Art.  An  hlntorli;  >"t'W  EniEliintf  Si^'hiMiEf 
wtrli  iinHlurn  etLtitpmeiit  nnti  ^jn'cSiil  riifthii*lR,  Fui- catAlf^ue, 
114  Irl  i-i^  >i-i  1  Jr,  W  >i.  \\ ,  K  IE w  ti  A  M . ,  PrI  ncl  paL 

MiciiKJAN,  DtftroU, 

Reed  School  far  Nerrous  Children 

bill]  tar i^liWiXri'n  thmnrt'  tiarknnrd  of  hIiiw  111  rnBDtAl  A^rel- 


TILT07V 


liH/IRY 


M-tim 


For  Young  Men  &nd  Women  ^ 

Ftoiltr  of  fifteen  mined  spt.ia Li-its*  •Thnrouijli  tolnitii?  ia  :ill 
ftludici  i^vparm.tV'  for  f^pllegT  of  f»Tf  ^tMn«^9  lU*.  Mtisk^  Ail^ 
ElLKUttitli.  Ucaul^klh  W.M^^  ami  a  tlir  rix.tMtl&  of  ttie  \Vhit« 
Mi:9uQli1l1k,thp'^«:ltHHi]  1ii«  »El:  tlie  natural  tilvniEiiifff  br  hidh  eJfvI' 
liuu.  ^Piire  nir  AiiJ  v^jter.  New  Ijomjia  ifj^iiinAKtuiit  wiircDntsJn 
thdwer  laths,  lht«Hi3£  ti El'^r^ ,  Ttis«  luEl  ra^t^  Arfl«wlmin1&ir  Ti"wiL 
Stcivrit?  il-iriiilt^Mp*  fiTT  jiiunif  mtn  aihI  woin«i^  l^u^e  »n<l  In- 
crca^lnif  mHotvutent  kecfii  rire«  uniii«ud1ly  lc?w.  Hnr  caUJoguc 
And  I  tumk  I  e  L  0f  ^  leu  i|.^  ir]  i  \  r^-  ^ ^ 

««or^  U  PJlfMf  Ion.  A.M..  Prl>ii-I)^iil»  Tlh^a,  \.  II, 


Blnir  FouDdBtion* 


Blair  Academy,    John  u 

Fifty-nlnrh  y<?rtr,  l*rftj»J*fr*  rtrflLiiy  Amorlcan  College.  \**w 
Bui  Irtt  ri  KJ*,  *  J  j"iu  riAsluiii  n  i  h  I  S  >v  I  mn*  i  ii  ff  Ftml ,  t'Brm  piiH  50  fti'  r*4!. 
MvtlHmt^  fiili'^^  John  f.'.  Sji Aiirr^  A.M..  !».[>.,  PHiirlpal. 

N  cur  J  Kits  KV,  Hlglitstowri. 

The  Peddie  Institute.  I^.ir-T^ilfn?;! ^^t 

A  TTiprirn  n  f  'o|  If^^^n^  ^r1«in!no.>[i><litfala]:irLI^vrSi^hODt4,Teach- 
1  h  t^  nnrl  n  u^l  iitf^vi.  Athletic  Flfld, ft  J' inn  lulum .  S  wUn  mUt^  I'oul . 
:ilffli  j-i-nr  bPKli^^  Sept*  I 'A    Oitj^iltHfUu  Xn^Vr 

K*  W.  fiwr,Tr.ASi>H  Prin, 


PERKIOMEN  SEMINARY 

Pj>  n  n  A  hll  f  IT    Pa       ^  *' '  *f  i^*  ^^'^^^  ''^  ^^^'^^  i  y  ^  r  U.  t  fi  -^rr  ^  ^ .     L  o^ 

I  C  It  IJ  a  U II T  J(^  r  a*     ,^^| ,  ^  ^ j,^  bejiunfu  I  I'rr  k  1 ,  .113  r  ly  \'sA\s<^- ,  j-i 

mllei  rruni  PhiSadel|>liia.     U#w  llmlUlmp  ^llh  Uew 

k  u^v  131  Milium ,  UbniTy  ^  li^li'imtiif-lc^p  "^^^^^  tL&PitijLi^  iLciHl 

IF  iitliletiL  field.    ThdrpKfb  Jii»4nirtl»ii  it  ihuwn  hv 

k.yn,*w  -muH  In  tltirty  leadtui;  collrffe^  ^iiid  univcT^r. 

tie*.  Esccptlonnlly  ilrtin^  courariin  Muak  ■«»!  IfJo^ 

L-  L±ti.3n.    H  Citcl  tnt  Tlh  ylk  *T  Vi'iWt-^  Tut  .■svifcniatk-  |il*r'* 

^  .iT  maIilIm^.  1*#t- 

uiahI  hI  t  >•  t  l*b 

|.  ,  M    \n    imill 

I  i^  i?*   ii»n1    by 

M  clu  t  i>erioii4] 

:..  rvUtan* 

i  i-rFkjpihprnt  uT 

4  linfiMirr    hl|fhc»t 

'  JiPrUri'inLLinl>ct 

iilii«Tr>tt^d    r  fiE  J  ' 

1lr4,4i,  •»,  KrMiv^, 

4     ^..IVlB^H  M 


Academical  and  l^rejMiratory, 

BOTH   SEXES* 


N  E w  Y  u  H  K ,  Cast-  no^'  la.    Uu  £  !i^. 

azenovia  bemmary.  ^.^ooi   unUfr  lu  «i 

manaKi'gitfnt.  Foiiiideil  Ib'JJ.  C^jllritp  pivpar&toty  kUtI  ti^j^.  ,y«  | 
cnur4P!%.  Mei<^Ic  untl  Art.  Beautiful  Arnl  bv&lUiful  i<vdft|HL  a  | 
C&xi^ncjvLiL  LiiLte.    I-jiO  per  y^^ar.    Kur  catiLlu^ue,  Hfldrw 

liijv.  F.  l>,  Bi.AKt:!»LC:lu  Ii.r>„  L.*.Dl 

Chappaqua    Motmtam    Instittile| 

ll*BC»FbM 

■md  C'Irl*.     t    ■ 

gT^iulid'-i    i':  y-^ 
tiun.    Fe-aii^bf'4  *. 
{n|^.     £«<  f; Ii  iiul  I'k'^ 
«C'*il,      T.  r-ft   L  J* 

er^lCiilXi.,»:  Oa^w 
Ma*l<-  s«4  .^rt,   Vi- 
lla) TniniAj^  m  I  liiTW* 
jf     ink:,    Tcfqi*.  Iirsa^nr. 

CHAPPAQUA^  N.  Y. 


ADDRESS; 


Sycamore  Farm  Scboor"*"iS*^«'*'*^ 

Open  yv^T  ruund.    Fur  LnforinittluHt  address 


Imerican  Icademy  of  Dramatic  Ms 

and  Empire  Theatre  Dramatic  School 

FfUNKUN  H.  SARSEKIT,  Presideai 

A  practical  train! n|j-school  for  the  stage,  con- 
Dccted  with  Mr.  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre 
and  Com  panics  5,  Summer  Clas^,  For  cat;ilo^ttt 
ami  information,  apply  to  the  Sec  re  tan",  Room  140, 
Carnegie  Hail,  New  York  City. 


PENMjiri.vAxrA,  Hettiltnit. 


T?5  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

K?comnienils(  ri'^af'li^'r*  1: o ci;]*- ire#,  schnnU,  and  fam 111*'*, 
Advtuefipat^n[!^u.tKmirechaoK  Wm«U,  PrAti.Mncr. 


The  Horace  Mann  Schools  cvjinmw* 

Furboynand  iftrl^— Klndenran^rii  Elementary,  m^ 
vttcaaclen  occnr,   A  ddrr-sa  S  a  h  u  g  l.  T.  D  LI 

Kriv  VtJitK.  New  Yort  City,  50a  &  iUP  West  59tb 

The  New  York  Normal  School  of  P&fi- 

1 L  d  I  XL  U  UC  d  L I U 11  y viif  !t'  ctJiirs*  g  f  I  tiaimctli 
to  fflvf?  rt  tlmrmiuh  prepfiratloti  for  ih«D  and  wam«n 
become  teaclii^ni  or  phyiilml  training.     TpachLTie  lebolanhlf 
a  warded  tu  ftecuud-y  ear  p^ipll.    Forclrcaiar^add  reaa 
\VATflfi?f  U  SA  VArjK*  A.SI-  M.D., 


Pkn  \  !!t V  L V  a  X  t  a  .  K)  iififstati. 

Wyoming:  Seminary, 

CoedTicatlonAl.  ^i^vi'ti  h»tlp^«  Coll^ee  prepai>allfiii.<irnamHUl 
I*.  I,.  SrHACi'c.  )KTi„Prr4li]Rit. 


A  CWIf^^lnte  tiKtttiitlHiti  (or 


Schuylkill  Seminary,  L^uL^^.  Ki^^^^i^ 

merit  aurt  Iim  nthm  unj^iiiTHtHM^-  Year.  tllKi*  TheuKi^Kiu, 
rt^nimriTtal.Mu^lr  and  Kl4jcation  DfHMLrtment^v  Term  brfilns 
i^rpl.  VL    t^'atalnifiie,  aiUlreHa  Rev.  W.  F.  TKtj.^  Ph,SL 


WHAT    SCHOOL? 

W£  CAN  HEJLP  VOU  D1S<  TlfK  ^ 

CatalooraM  and  reliable  Information  conovmlnir  all  arketll 
and  cofiefffa  fumtiihed  withoutchaive.  8tat«  kind  of 
AMEIUCAN  SCHOOI.  A  (XIIJJROR  AOl 
l»^«  Trtbane  Baildlnc     •     Cble«so«  111 
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Aca4leniical  tiud  Preparatory ^ 

BOTH  SEXES. 


Academical  and  Preparatory ^ 

BOTH   SEXES. 


VERMONT   ACADEMY. 

AN  ENDOWED  SCJHOOL  of  the  highest  8tAndard«.  College  Preparatory,  Srientiflo,  Music  and  Art 
courves.  Nine  modern  buildings  including  g]rmnaHium,  library,  commodioun  dining  hall,  separate^ 
dormitorieii  for  boys  and  girls,  inflfraary  and  cottages.  Fine  athletic  neld,  tcnnin  and  basket-ball  grounds. 
86  acres  in  school  park.  An  ideal  location,  able  teacliers,  progressive  methods,  and  an  excellent  equipment, 
including  new  laboratories  and  workshops,  make  study  successful  and  create  a  school  life  unusually  earnest 


and  attractive.    Terms  mo<lerat«.    Address 


JOHN  L.  ALGER.  A.M.,  Principal.  Saxtons  River.  Vt. 


40SES  BROWN 

^^^Kf^^^^T       Formerly  Friends  School 
W\^KWJ\^M^         PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Fuundeti  in  1784 

A  School 

for  Students 

from  Good 

Homes 

Stands  for  thor- 
out;h  training  un- 
der wholesome 
r.r.iidltions.  Prc- 
VIEW  OF  OTMNASIVM.  pares  for  Yale. 

rvafd.  Brown.  Wellesley.  Vauar,  and  other  colleges.    Seixirate  dc}>art- 

■tffor  younger  boys.     , 

kbnatlfiil  art  buiUliaK,  fully  equipped,  ofTerf  ex<.eptional  opportunity  for 

ioas  lines  of  art  work. 

;stMi^Te  grounds  (25  at  res)  with  fine  newirymnasium  provide  for  physical 

■dopmcnt  and  outdoor  sp<>ris.    For  catAloi;ue,  addrevs 

8BTH  K.  GIFFORD.  Ph.I)..  Principal.  Box  A. 


WILLIAMSPORT 
DICKINSON  K-'-j"r 

r\    and  Ckrit" 

^PMINAPV  tianSchocl, 

4^1^1t11  i^  r\.  IV  1  College  Prcpara- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^_  lory,  Comraer- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    c  i  •  1,     Scientific. 

Classical  courses. 
$275  per  year.  Conservatory  advanta^^es  in  Piano, 
Vii^in,  Vocal,  Art,  and  ExprrMion.  Healthful  location. 
Aihletic.H  under  trained  directors.  Bowling,  Swimming 
P<K>1.  Tw<»  Gymna- 
siums. Term  opens  1 1  l¥ILLIA]fI  PERRY 
September    third.  KVELAND,    Ph.   I>., 

Write  for  catalogue  to     ||     Wllllanikport)      Pa. 


TO    FIND   THE    SCHOOL   YOU  ARE    LOOKING   FOR,  CONSULT 

Colliers 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 

^The  principal  schools  throughout  the  country  have  been  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  get 
into  communication  with  the  600,000  families  visited  by  Collier's.  Their  messages  are 
arranged  alongside  of  or  adjoining  the  choicest  reading  matter.  Girls'  schools  are  all 
together  in  one  group,  boys'  schools  in  another,  military  schools  all  together,  co-educational 
schools  all  together — making  the  most  convenient  school  directory  we  know  of. 
CThis  School  Directory  appears  the  last  week  of  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  and 
September,  and  is  one  of  the  special  features  of  The  National  Weekly.  These  issues  are 
filled  with  the  most  attractive  pictures  and  the  brightest  stories  and  verse  of  the  month. 
Miss  Jessie  Willcox  Smith's  delightful  little  paintings  of  **  Childhood  Tragedies "  are 
especially  reserved  for  this  series. 

Clf  you  wish  to  look  through  the  most  accessible  of  School  Directories,  or  if  for  any 
reason  you  are  not  really  acquainted  with  Collier's  we  will  be  glad  to  introduce  to  you 
these  six  numbers  at  one-half  the  regular  price.  Send  thirty  cents  in  stamps :  we  will  at 
once  mail  you  the  issues  already  out  and  enter  your  name  €or  those  to  follow. 


COLLIER'S,    THE 
402      WEST      THIRTEENTH 


NATIONAL 
STREET,      NJ 


WEEKLY 
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Unclassiflexh 


l-nclassifietl. 


Chicago  Musical  College 

Poudcd  1M7,  C«llei^  BilUtar.  202  Hlchlriii  Botfl. ,  CblCBt«>  Dr.  F.  BefhiC  fm, 

{Fkclim  \lkv  "LayLi*  ¥xxial.  fark; 

ALL  BRAPICHES  OF  MUSIC 

SCHOOL   OF   ACTING -OPEflft- SCHOOL    OF    EXPflEStlON -Mf^DERlV    Lftft^UACES, 

Foiit  Tcifi»ol  iftiillc  «cbi«TemFQ|  nodrr  the  p^r^oil  dfretiion  of  jti  Fouoder 

ind  Ptcildful  Dr  F.  Zki^fcld,  hasmflde  \ht  CdlJcfe  odc  o\  (be  v^iorcHis  educd- 

liauli  laruiot  Aocrki.    Offers  fidlltl^i  Bsurpidted  Lb  AmttOMQw  Ewnpc. 

^TTnl^ltt  the  fu^iDti  nromlnurnt  pcMltlr»b  Id  MuaIci  oh  th»  Oiijrr^naltT,  th«  Att  Tuit4iat«,  tb«  A^ 

(Idznjr  uf  Hcit!iief>,  ana  thu  Flald  ftlmoum  in  thalr  ro^pfH^tlTo  dH^^nrtnif^EktA  of -fMnrQliiiiiftl  Jabir" 

OttOririH  |>,  ri>toii— Adthnr  and  Dean  ai  llualnJ  Oritisk 
IiiTmttvitroii  will  m-manntnte  %he  Nupcrloritj  oribln  Innllttitiaa. 
IIL«;t»  IJt;f:KM\>?V-Tbe  tZmlnenl  VIolLlitAt  ar4;^c^FnBD7, 
vho  bu  na  pc-F.ir  qa  a  TinuLHivi  i^biJ  in^truf  lor,  irlM  l«i  otMctd  to  the  facaJt^  S#^  I^L 

4|»t  SEASON  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  iO 

(\ttMlifir'*-  wlvlnu  f\]1t  ijxforriktkUon  Aiiiiled  fn>«  upon  appllrationu 

CHICAGO  MUSICAL  COLLEGE.     -     Chlcofio/llh 

tJr\OTl!:~Ai>p]»ntlAii»  n»r1bp4l^  Frc«  mud  l&O  Partial  l<lclio[4ir>li!p«  nltl  b* 
rwdvtd  ttHtll 


^  NewLngland    , 
Conservatory 


Foud^ 


OF  music .™, 


BOSTON,  Mass. 

To  b?  II  atudftii  here  li  to  rnjoy  privileges  In  a 
muiical  education  tliat  are  wKliLii  Ihc  reach  of 
QO  oth«T  AChool  in  this  country^ 

SLtiLnted  la  Ea»tati^  ibr  acknawlcUg^cd  mtutc 
cetitcrof  AmeHcA.  It  affatrl*  pupil*  the  eaTtroa- 
meat  and  AtmQVplieTe  «q  meceii&ary  to  a  majLeal 
educatioa. 

Keciproeal  relntioaft  etitablidhed  wUb  Hanranl 
UniveTHity  afford  pupils  special  adraatftgea  for 
literary  study. 

Ewry  dtpttrtTnent  untirr  tpeciai  maMterM, 

Clan  QT  prirate  iaitructioa. 

Piauofortp^  Orjfati,  Drcberitral  Ibatrutdetitri  and 
Vo^al  Munic  Courflea  are  fupplemeiitetl  by  luch 
other  braaches  a«  Com  posit  ioa.  History  of  Mmlc^ 
Theory^  Literature,  DLctloti,  Choir  TmLnlng, 
Ftaiopong^  Ace  om  pa  at  meat.  Practical  Fiaao- 
forte  TuuiDj;  Course  la  oue  year.  Tbe  Kortaal  De- 
pa  rtmeat  t  ra  ios  fo  r  i  a  tell  i  fent  a  ad  p  ract  leal  teach- 
log  In  eonformity  with  Cooienratory  Methodi, 

The  pTlvlteg-ea  q(  lectures^  concerts  a  ad  recitati, 
the  Dpportuaities  of  easemble  practice  and  ap- 
pearing before  aiidteacf  s  and  the  daily  asoocia- 
tlons  are  iavaluabk  sdvautages  to  the  mtuic 
students  Graduates  are  much  la  d^^maad  as 
teachers  and  musiciana. 

^r  particuiarM  and  year  book,  addreat 
RALPH  L.  I'LAXnERSt  Mnnaffer. 


New  York  College  of  ■hiIc 

138-130  K««1  .S8tli  9lren1,  !Vevr  Votk 


IHrtrtftr^:  CARL  HE1N\  AVGL^BT  FHABMCKE 


'Thi*  Lt'ukdJhe  iitid  tnovt  isucceeafnl  Music 

Amirrlca,     Ihorongti  Inatrdctlon  la  all  bl 

Mn^lc  by  foriy  nt  thi?  most  eminent  a  ad  expvi 
liit^trut'ltjrh. 

neinirtiiitMit   fiir  Proft'fi^lonalt*  Amiiteitr*^  . 
nerH.  ^ftiideiLtuju'eepifddatly;  tetina  modermtti, 
Scholnrsiliipapplirntiims  before  St-pi.  35th. 
Sfjui  far  nttaif^o-  Dejuuimrnt  0* 


Bush  Temple  Conservafoif 

TivTth  I  I  Art  ^t,  and  rhlcaro  Ave.,  Cbtr«v*- 
Kcnsetb  M.  Bndlrr,  DirectDr.  The  Leiding   SckooJ  of 

Muslc^OMra,  Df^m&Ue 
Art  ^r\d  I«]Ln£M^i««. 
An  Br&.ncK«a  af 


MUSIC 


SCHOOL  or  ACTING 
SCHOOL  OP  OPCRA 

nru,      tlAiivltiif,      <4tM       ttc^nC. 

fo  Tnrhm  r>f  1  nternoitloiul  reputar^m  in  a  CI  Jipfiutm  mh.    j  ^i  fw?  lad 
(ttTlial  s<  hiiiir4liT|it.     J-dlII  lenn  1  iii'if  1  n«  Sv^4 .  in. 

Whii^ti  itrtthli!  Tor  Free  lu'ttjUi|;ii«  |^kl<'«  Vl^Te  in  ithi^  h  tvr9iita-1»  iJ'^tnft 

Tlie  Uuiili  TtrnpltCnni^tv^tcwy  lh«  tli*  Hush  .V  Iterii  L^iiiin. 


CINCIISNATI   CONSERVATORY  of  MUSiC    tsuBusHeD  iser 

Miss  Clara  Baur.  Directress. 


Tnttfuct?^,  trains  nird  educate'^  after  the  btst  methad^  of  i. 
most  Europeaii  Corner vatorica*     The  faculty  tiumbert  svoic 
of  the  Lttdlnjr  Muslctan«  And  Ar|]st4  of  today, 

ELOCUTION      2HU&IC      LANauAaes 

LoCiUon  Ideal  wkh  rc^ipcct  to  home  eonifort  and  lujtur^ui 
5,urr<Nun dings.  Thi^  most  Cotnptetely  eqtilpfwd  building  de- 
moted to  mu Ale  In  America,  Pay  cjid  resident  studenu  maj 
enter  At  any  time*     1  llu urar*  d  L  i!  iloruc  FREE. 

mss  CLARA  BALR 
KliflilAnd  Avc.>  Oak  St*  and  Burnet  Ave,.  CinclntutL  O. 
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The  Review  of  Revkwa— Advertising  Section 


Select  the  Right  School 
and  the  Right  Idea. 


{  PEIRCE 
^  SCHOOL 


The  parent  who  wishes  his  sod  or  dauKhter  to  acquire  a  thorough  business 
education— and  this  means  more  than  mere  teclinical  details  uf  office  work- 
should  see  to  it  that  the  best  school  is  selected. 

Tlie  consensus  of  opinion  among  notable  Americans  is  that  Peirce  School  is 
l)est— and  thousands  of  its  grraduates  who  to-day  occupy  high  positions  in  the 
business  world  are  firm  in  this  belief. 

Aside  from  the  thoroughness  of  its  methods,  the  Poirce  School  policy  is  to 
intereitt  itself  in  the  development  of  character  among  its  students.  Those  from  out-of-town  are  provided 
with  the  proper  sort  of  boarding  places,  and  nothing  of  importance  to  the  students*  welfare  is  overlooked. 
That  this  is  broadly  recognized  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  the  students  in  attendance  at  our  day  sessions 
this  year  more  than  half  came  from  universities,  colleges,  preparatory  schools,  and  other  schools  above  the 
grade  of  grammar  schools. 

Write  for  our  42d  Year  Book,  and  special  booklet  for  college  or  preparatory  school  students. 
Address  the  manager, 

PEIR.CC  SCHOOL.  Record  Building.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


FRENCJl,  GERMAN 
SPANISH  or  ITALUN 

To  fipenk  it,  Ut  unctfrvt^nd  It, 
to  rend  li^  Uj  wrliie  lu  tiiere  U 
LfUt  uDje  btiit  way. 

Ynu  muBt  bear  It 

BpifkpQ  W'rrertly,  owr 

and   fiver,  tJll  ycmr  v^r 

kHQWt  It, 

You       BlUPt     WPP      M 

prlntfd  cnn-fcilj  Ut)  ywur 
eye  fcnywn  tu 

You  muit  talk  it  una 
write  It, 

All   Unta  can   be  di^nrf 

LANGUAGE-PHONE 
METHOD 

Rosenlhars  Practical  Unguistry 

With  this  mrthMi  y<iu  buy  a  prnfeiwor  outrliclit.  Yuti  awD 
MiiL  He  nMialcs  ui  jDu  cbiKin^^  slowly  or  quI^Jtly; 'wlimjoa 
ebfiose,  avtit  or  daj  i  tor  a  few  mliiut«!4  or  bours  at  a  timet 

JldlJ  one  can  learti  a  foreign  tan^iu^  wlio  hPHFs  It  »potpit 
cf  tf^  f^aoogh  I  jiod  hj  tb.\A  xneUiod  ;oa  can  bear  Lt  a*  ott^n 
at  jQQ.  Uke*. 

Tbm  motliod  tLU  been  reenmrni^Tictpd  by  w^U-1cTinwn  m^m- 
benaf  tfaa  faf^tlltLeft  of  tn^  f'tlluwiajr  unlvi-mltlf-ii  and  c*l- 
lecci:  TbI^  C*1iiiaM«,   Ckl^ara*    Bpowb,    P«BHiiyl¥»kA. 

HwliliNL,  VIjwIhIb,    Cstaf^4K    SilfliVn*!,    FvH^aiH.   11  bb- 

W>  Jiirn^f  mt4  yen  fa  irtrf  J/^/f  /A£j  marveiiatts  jywlemr  Jmrf 
^*0  Amv.  wAiifA  wHtUli  jftfti  if/  tJke  £*t4tt  m^rii  ^  ear  Ttnltm^  miM 

THE   LAr^QUAOE-PtiaNe    MBTnOD 

»j«  Meuopolii  Bl<l£.,  BroadA^ay  and  i6th  St,.  H.  T* 


iriUT  SCHOOL  1 

inr  Scbooli  for  Boyt,  atid  SemiaAfies  and  Col]«]?ri  fdr  Gi'flj. 
f  liabtc  inlormBtion  and  catalog u^s  of  all  PK-htJok  fffr^     We  can 

dp  x<>u.     Nm^tlonal  School  Agency,  Waitalnffton,  D.  C, 


VV'e  havf  the  reaiyaftt 
about  bII  AmtitxcAn 
MilJLuy  and  oon-Mili- 


OVERNMENT 

POSITIONS 

39,427 

APPOINTMENTS 

w'orf  nnadf*  to  C\vU  Service 
liliii^^'i:^  during  y\w  pn^t  ytar* 
kiccJJvnf  cfciacH  ftr  apyolitiatBt  tM» 
yur.  No  ^rL11llf•Ikce  of  tmy  kind  re- 
ffuiroiL  Only  a  common  ndsool 
^tii^&tion  i*  ne<?*fiaiirj%  The^o  ure 
(excellent  p<)elt1of](4  for  y«iB|  pcoflt. 
For  10  year*!  vi-e  bavt*  fiiad«  a  ape^- 
1^1  ally  of  training  people  ij^llfor 
t.b>?«t9  examinations,  and  ao  Jiucfeia- 
ful  have  we  1>een  that  tbsauiitf* 
whom  vre  Imv4^  Instructed  are  now 
in  Iho  Grtvernment  i^crvlce  ataj>4l* 
apjta  from  ^HO  to  f l,4aj  per  year. 

Que  Civil  Servlee  atinonnci-mftnt* 
contain  I<i'tt**r8  f rom  alsout.  5O0 per- 
^ifis  wh*>  fltjite  that  they  owo  their 
posit  JO  nii  io  flar  cwrit  «(  tnliilBf,  Do 
not  attempt  any  UovemjiiciiE  ei- 
nminfltlon  wlthont  eet'ing  our  Civil 
StTvlee  nnnoQiicetnent  roritainlng 
clrtte%  salaries  paid,  places  for  hold- 
ing the  examinatlons^aiirt  Quesilans 
rc^-etitly  "Bed  by  Uie  Civil  Bur  vice 
Commission* 

Wtn  also  hftv#  tb^  folio  wine  dl«- 
T>»rroi^TLis    whS-  h    ^ivi-   csrtlli^nt 

ronim's:  Ltv.  nttaul  Steaofr^^byH    Bwl(kc«piat  aiirf  fttiibHa, 

Utcrttirc  aid  JflBruUi^,  PcRaiBihlp  and  L«tUr  WrlUoi,  AfrkiJ- 

IBK,  Hsnkaltiirt,  Dilrytat  ««i  Aaltut  Ittrf^stry. 
The  Law  Dt'partraenl  Ik  in  charge  of  Hon.  Chaa.  A* 

Ray,  ei*Chlef  Juistice  of  the  Stiprcme  Conn  of  Indiana, 
write  at  once  foroo©  of  our  cataloirnes.    It  will  he 

mni  free* 

COLUMBIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE 


$25to$35aWeekforWoin«ii 


\I''. 'RK  .^iiCcktv  and  dt-rh)    ]f  amed  ;  rehntd,  sfi-ludfil,  di- 

L*,ill^r,     1|^<:I<»J     C]Jit'l<'}']1>«[tt     i"ntm£l.       'W-imI    f    T  free 

V.<KiklH;   peH*  iuiy"   An.]   ^n.r'^  ihr  pfN^.     THt  KlTtOIV^L 


c 


Before  Deciding  Where  to  Talce  Your  Business  Course 

write  to  Eastman,  "the  best  Business  College  in  America. ''  It  will  save  mach 
time  and  many  dollars  to  know  what  Eastman  can  do  for  yon  that  the 
ordinary  business  school  cannot  Secures  positions  for  all  graduates 
of  Complete  Commercial  Cotose.     Address 

C  C  CAOnS,  i«s  Mt  FMikkccpric.  II.T^  «r  lit  West  ISRk  Street  Hew  T«1i,  R.  T. 
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LEARN  TO   WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


^^S^ai 


m 


Earn  $25.00  to  $  1 0,000  a  Week 

fiKXtem  CtuLJy  tif  »iL*erli^FLi.cnt-«vrii]nf    wtJli    ui»ke  VCU    4    3<ctt«t  ' 
littni  maiA    or  wc^mAn    in^vln  tU^  iiuiintrttt    tittTli?.     A  knowledtfc 

fUMgh^f  Attd  {?raic1lLAt1>  t^y  niatl^  Stiid  Jar  tnST  t)Hldfi<jjne  \fir^f 
^}ccM4i  hnc]  ttst  or  liux)dr4tfi  cf  KTadumf«ii'  TiuliUne  (HttltlDiii  up 
t<9  f  im  per  «eclc. 

PAOE-DAVIS  COMPANY 

A^lfJrrsf         (     D^>f.  7.^.   .*o  WitiB^h  ^v^nue,  CHICAGO 
Sltbci  Office     >      Dcsji.  71^1,  i^LJ  NiUiAu  i^trciM,  NLW  VOKK 


Dlslrlct  of  Colombia,  WubJQ^t^iti,  J23  Q  St.,  f^urth^en. 

ELECTRICITY 

Tll«  BtiM  Electric*]  School  Uthe  r>IJ«tt  and  b«it  ichoml 
In  th«  vorld  teA^hin^  ^^Lt'JtRh.iTir  encluslv^Jy,  TheoretiCAt 
«n<>  prKtIcAt  count  coinpl^iti 

IIV    OIVi:    YEAR 

Studfiftti  flctunlly  conitmct  D3rna.in0i,  Motors,  «l«cliicit  Initiu- 

Bi«n.u,  «tc*    Grjduites  t>ald  gt^d  pojiitloni.  throii,; hout  tha  vorld, 

F-JUrttt^tk  y«mrOip#iii  September  a6,      CutiJoe^e  on  reQueiit. 


j IMPROVE 
YOUR 
EDUCATION 


F  ort  y  V  o  ii  rse^  o  f  si  Q<i  > 
i  ti  N  or  Hi  a  J ,  A  <  'adem  Ic, 

Pharmacy  Depart* 
ments.    No  otbtr 
Hrhool  mn  f^ffer  H^viintaE^es  of  nfFlllatloD  with  m. 


Lunt  Library 
Korth  wet  Iktu  L-  tu  vers  1 1  y 


nnivf^tfiXty.rfnifficintf  stif  h  strtiiKih  tlint  they 
un! verfiilt  y  entrmu't^  crcd  11^^  anritui  L  echol&rfltiip*  In  tlw 
iirii varsity  for  bt'fit  work  in  cf»rrt>Apo»cl?tice  conntik 
Instnictors  are  f.'ollt^ge  frrhilnntes  who  j^Ivt  ihelrentbc 
t i m.r>  to  i^Ht  work ,    I nq  iil rlt-a  1  n vJ t e<] » 

INTEBKTATK  KTIiOOL  OF  €0HKRKrO5IIE!rrG 

AfSllatfHl  with  XortliwpBiHrii  l'iiivvr*hj' 

3Qa  WABA5H  AVli.  •  -  .  ilHlCAOO 


CPl  inV    Hte*i  Grade 
Ol    KJMJA     Instruction  Ijy 
T    Al^    Correapondeace 

Ptfifpariiw  for  thft  bar  of  anT  Hiatt-r  ItuT^rar^Hi 
metnod,  of  i  i]i!triii"tion,  i^jiubj  nl  di  tb&  T^it'Boolt^ 
liJctunj  and  Cu^*  Book  piAt)iO<lK  AppiflTiHi  by 
the  benrh  aod  bar.  Thnpf  CSonrsf*:  i:v»l1ie«ft, 
t^wt^rBi]nBt4^  find  Wii^lnfw  I^iw,  Fnlfono  rate 
of  tuition.    Wrttt'  tcnJuy  f<3r  Cutnicauc- 

Chiciga  Carreipon denes  Schnal  of  Liw« 

Maitlove  Automatic  Gate 

Always  In  Order 

Uperalfrd  by  &U  vehicln  Pf  N 
li^indi  Aitathfd  to  utut  pom 
at  anv  dnvrwinr^  U  uldi  ts 
the  prf^4^urc,iafcrty«  vidBfiad 
beauty  ftf  aoy  bomc,  ScMfl 
]uy«  lor  iticlf  io  iiiu^  nnd, 
MAHf^TE  UATK  CO. 


STUDY 


LAW 


BY  MIL 


PlT!psrH  fur  thfr  BU  H  U  ^^^H  tii  Xnj- ^cak^.  M«U»^ 
thorough ,  scientific,  ^^^^BH,  ^|^V  ^""'^  ori^ia^.  Oiklf 
CCfT«l>0ll JcllL «    LiJw    ^^Hfl^H,    ^VH       ^^  E^rul  1(1  tb»  UnitM 

— ibe  nilBoti  I'^JIrfrariAf  (lArp«$t  I^!^"  School  in  CtikAff«).  T  ^^^.t,* 
prvpaml  mitlflftliie  liifecilciinjl  tJowant  N-  (.i^Jeii,  Ph.l>.t  LL.D.+  FrM, 
of  ln«  Calle£ic«  (.'rerJIt  ^llvirti  by  T^dcnT  Ichoal  (or  woric  done  bf  BliL 
Booki  i^nsd  free  for  ^o  first  yf^r.  SpetJtl  cmnci  g^Wn  by  «rrt- 
tpcmdeni:!]  hn  Acftilemk  rvttfintorf  work,  Hni^tl^H  L^atljit  and  Gsiuu. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  LAW  SCtlOOL, 

»0S-ftOA    i;rl«  ^ll-ce^t.  t  til  raff «. 


MAKE 
MONEY 
DRAWING 


I LH)  HT  k  ATO  K  |i  A  y  I*  C  A  HT««  X 1  ST«  **« 

work,    WiiTDCfi  iuL'f  eetl  &»  ii^ll  j^  oif'a, 
THK  ?£ATlO?CAL  PSKkh  A»#hOCIAT1«^ 
lie  Tkr  UnldvtM.  ]ndt»mvallK  Im*. 


TO  A 


Small  position 


tVnnrnT'rTtjjl  f 


LEARN  TO  MAKE  FROM  $3000  TO  $S000 
Vea.rly    in    the    REAL    ESTATE    BUSINESS 

\v«-  i«,lI  irn^h  you  thp  REAL  ESTATE,  OENEHAL  BKOKBlAQB  »d  INSUR- 
ANCE BUSINESS  El  >'  mail.  Thi*  ]*  j^out  opportLUkiijr  to  suCLerd  wit  bom  rapUdl, 
By  oijrii.y*[^En  yua  can  \tam  the  biiNtiit<'<H  jtnd  Ttiakif  niiL>fiFy  in  a  few  w«^k# 
without  intrHerine:  i^itb  j^ntir  prr»r£il.  DCcupdTiunr  All  ii^dt^4t«»  flppoiue^d 
reprrvetitdlivri  (if  Ti^ading  inirrnatiooal  brukera^e^  companiFn  wlaa  will  tumish 
choice  uUble  reJtl  e^iAie  and  mvpjttfli'ntii  cim)!*^**^  with  and  hi'lp  you  ta 
$tcadv  iacotne.  Ouf  ciL»ii|X:rative  inethoda  iiuurr  UrjEtr  and  steadier  profit i  tban  rvrr  bflan.  Fall  0Darw  ia 
.;tw  ^Lven  Irrc  m  ev^ry  real  Ffitafc!  fKudfnt.  Ever}'  butioc^t  man  ibquld  have  thi*  courts:.  Our  Tfti  K^li  i« 
!irrTi--iUrjH:,  Lini]  tT,s  vi'Li  Ji'.'w  >'t>u  un  siiccetd. 


r^-;^ 


H.  W.  CROSS,  President  The  Cross  Co.,         ISO  REAPER  BLOCK,  CHICAGO 
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In  the  Dvill  SeaLSon — Advertise 

[Reprinted  from  EvERrBODY's  Magazine  for  July.] 

ceive  fewer  innnediate  replies  in  July  and 
August  than  in  September.  But  the  business 
men  we  seek  to  reach,  those  whom  we  can  in- 
duce to  consider  advertising  seriously  as  the 
cheapest  selling  method  known,  will  find  there 
is  no  better  time  to  start  a  six  months'  cam- 
paign in  Everybody's  Classified  fages  than  im- 
mediately. By  mid-winter,  when  some  others 
are  just  making  up  their  minds  to  begin,  you 
will  have  learned  the  requirements  of  good 
copy,  have  prepared  an  effective  '•  follow-up  " 
— have  interested  many  of  Kverybody's  read- 
ers, liave  made  new  customers  and  have 
rounded  up  a  large  number  of  prospects. 

Advertisers  in  Everybody's  Classified 
Pages  continue  to  report  the  most  astounding 
results  ever  put  on  record  by  any  publication. 

F.  J.  Raymond,  (.'olumbus,  Ohio,  says  : 
*'  I  receiveil  120  replies  from  my  classified  ad 
in  Everybody's  ;  from  my  ad  in  other  publica- 
tions not  over  40." 

The  Kent  Realty  &  Investment  Co.  :  *' We 
have  already  made  sales  aggregating  more 
than  $20,000  directly  from  advertising  in 
Everybody's  Classified  Pages." 

The  Interstate  Realty  Company  :  "  Every- 
body's Magazine  has  brought  us  better  results 
than  all  the  rest  of  our  advertising  put  to- 
gether." 

An  advertiser  of  pianos :  *•  To  say  that  we 
are  well  pleased  with  results  of  our  ad  in 
June  number,  is  putting  it  rather  mildly. 
Simply  beyond  our  expectations.  An  honest 
proposition  placed  in  Everybody's  guar- 
antees success.  Count  on  us  as  one  of  your 
regulars." 

The  Stewart  Check  Protector  of  Chicago  : 
"Early  mails  brought  inquiries  as  well  as 
cash  orders.  We  should  have  replied  to  your 
favor  SQoner  had  we  not  been  so  extremely 
busy  answering  these  inquiries." 

There  is  no   reason  why  you  should  not 
learn  to  advertise  as  successfully.    Start  with 
the  very  next  issue. 
July  31st  to  be  In  time  for  the  Soptoxnbor  Number 


0  many,  hot  weather  immediately 
suggests  the  shady  side  of  the 
veranda,  a  big  palmleaf  fan  and 
a  pitcher  of  iced  lemonade. 

But  there  are  some  who  think 
it  wise  to  push  the  harder  when 
the  ball  seems  inclined  to  stop 
rolling.  Their  sweat  is  golden — there  is  no 
time  so  good  to  steal  a  march  on  your  com- 
petitor as  when  he  is  asleep.  And  running 
expenses  are  not  melted  by  the  heat. 

The  late  summer  months  are  an  especially 
^ooii  time  to  start  an  effective  advertising  cam- 
paign— that  is,  one  that  looks  for  something 
more  than  a  few  immediate  replies.  It  is  the 
season  when  everyone  has  most  time  to  think 
of  your  proposition  ;  it  is  the  time  of  all  times 
to  make  a  first  good  impression. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is,  of  course,  the  most 
"difficult  of  all  seasons  to  secure  the  attention 
of  the  people  you  wish  to  reach.  You  must 
think  twice  as  long  over  your  choice  of  ad- 
vertising mediums,  you  must  have  a  magazine 
like  Everybody's  that  holds  interest  in  winter 
ancl  in  summer,  indoors  and  out,  that  is  the 
favorite  of  the  traveler  and  the  vacationist, 
that  is  read  on  the  train  and  the  boat,  on  the 
beach  and  under  the  trees. 

Immediate,  direct  replies  to  most  adver- 
tisements will  be  fewer  in  summer  than  in  the 
fall  or  winter,  because  library  tables  and  pen 
And  ink  are  not  always  handy  to  the  reader. 
This  fact  has  led  many  business  men  into  the 
belief  that  summer  advertising  is  ineffective. 
It  is  not — except  in  the  wrong  place — but  the 
results  take  longer  in  coming  and  are  gen- 
erally incorrectly  placed  to  the  credit  of  later 
advertising. 

Everybody's  Classified  Advertising  will  be 
more  generally  read  this  summer  than  any 
other  advertising  printed.  You  will  note  that 
we  Iiave  tried  to  add  to  its  interest  this  month 
by  illustrating  the  headings  most  attractively. 
Single  insertion  advertisers  will  probably  re- 
Send  thte  Coupon*  wltK  Copy  and  CKock,  bef  oro 


f 


ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 
3X  EAST  X7tb  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


_190_ 


lines,  six  times,  in  the  classified  columns  of 

($2.25  per  line)  in  full 


Kindly  enter  my  order  for 

Everybody's  Mtigmxine.    Enclosed  please  find 

payment  for  first  insertion — copy  Mtached. 

Upon  receipt  of  memo,  bill  on  the  asth  of  next  and  each  succeeding  month  (six-time  discount  to  be  credited 
on  bili  for  sixth  insertion)  I  will  advise  promptly  whether  to  repeat  or  to  run  new  copy. 

Very  truly  yours. 


?  A«low  aoout  eight  words  to  the  If  ne — 
moat  of  last  line  for  nsme  and  address. 
4  lines,  6  tiiocs.  fso.  In.50  per  line 
additional,  f  Afker  September  zst. the 
dasalfied  rate  will  be  $3  per  llne^ 


Address. 
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Swift's  Little  Cooking  Lessons 


rjtt/e 


<^o. 


H 


^^i 


M 


^MiUfr- 


Swift 

Company 

U.S.A. 


:r 


Cold  BoOed  Ham 

Swift^s  PREMIUM  Ham, 
boiled,  then  sliced  medium. 
Is  a  delicacy  in  meat,  not  only 
appetizing  and  appropriate 
for  the  home  table*  but  for 
lunches,  picnics,  and  outing 
parties*  Makes  capital  sand- 
wiches. Economical  for  quick 
luncheons.  Be  sure  you  buy 
Swift's  PREMIUM  Ham, 
Swift  &  Company,  If.  8*  iL 
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*■ .  V 


Jn  COSCRESS.JvLY4JT7^ 


. — -Zt— — ■ — -^  ■ 


NATIONAL 

INDEPENDENCE 
1776 


or 


PRUOEMTIAl 

HAS    TrtC 

STREMCTH  OF 

GtBRALTAR 


'jNiVlWfHJ  <o«fAW 


itbJLn^^ 


--^-^ 


iii^i^iE^arU. 


lV^cdm 


l£^^^£^^ 


INDIVIDUAL 

INDEPENDENCE 

1906 


Life  Insurance  is  Freedom 

From  Present  Anxiety  and  Future  Worry 

THE   PRUDENTIAL 

Policy  Provides  Family  Independence  for  ihe  future. 

I                Fundi  for   Education  of  Children. 

If  Freedom  in  use  of  present  Income  and  Capital, 

■r  Cash  br  later  needs,  and  many  other  advantages. 

You  Want  the  Best  in  Life  Insurance 

The  Prudential  Has  the  Best  for  You. 

Write  "now,  tcl]  us  how  much  you  can  afford  to  invest  every  year  in  Life  Insurance* 
how  much  insurance  you  would  like  to  obtajn,  and  your  ige,  and  we  will  help  you  to  a 
decrsion  to  your  advanuge.     ^ddrtsi  Dept.  8. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 


'ncn'-pvitMi  H  ■  St««ii  C«Mpa«ir  bp  tn*  liati  ef  Hm' 


JOHN  F   DRVDEN.  President 


Home  Office:    NEWARIC  N.  J, 
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A  GREAT  DISCOVERY 

Every  ncAV  user  of  Pears  Soap  makes  the 
discovery  that  no  other  soap  can  be  found 
so  dehghtful  and  effedrive  to  use  and  that 
PEARS'  IS  matchfess  for  the  comfifexion 
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iimfvols  fjf  I  In-  worlil  and  tltc^  nntsL  fasci- 
TiaiiQg  diajiier  of  tljc  book  wiil  In?  tliut 
wliif-li  rL-[iivi^L»mji  TIIK  (^ILASI*  LINK 
AXD     SHASTA      ROTTK     of     tlic* 

stH'THKitx  l^^{MKlr  ('(kmivaxv. 

(*x  I  on  fling  iVoiri  Log  An^eli^^s,  ('iiliforiua> 
to  Portlaml,  nic^goiK  Jt  v<M*itaMn  iii<'viiig 
jiictun'  Muit<**'ti  liiiiiiln'*.!  TniU*K  lon^* 

Alou^r  TIIK  (/iiAST  LINK  AXH 
SHASTA  linr'l'K  n.r**  tlm  plnc*^s  iunl 
*fc*?'neH  tliiit  havD  iiiad^  ralifornia  iirnl  Uni^- 
IJCoii  fanmus  ill  .1]]  HiintiK  ;  lh<;  i>^stii't?j  i)inr 
IniVf  fill-  tln'ir  urtrafniiiii  Xninri-'s  nio<l- 
lavisii  tn^ifTJ- -ijnHi  iMrfiutifuI  au'l  wuiiil 

IIrr<"   iiri'    il ling    fori'Sls    of    ^hiut. 

tTi*e^,  s  I  oM   iljiit  history  ivi'koiK'*  It (^t  iiu'ii" 
tiiiio  ■   ihf'  Hiajcstir  inountuiiis  (■h[>|k"i|  witli 
t*U'niMl  J-nows.  to  [nvitotlir  5?niuin«^r  tiMvr-li-r 
who  >^iM*ks  ^t>tti\  UtmllU  >vith  rorn^iLliuii. 
uUinffuutit  *t}\  mjrt  it*ttjt  \ 
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^/\ 


M  I 


"Pik<' 


Here  aru  the  ancient  Missions,  ftmnded 
wlieti  the  land  was  young,  so  cool  and  rost- 
fill  that  youi  ^ytxut  to  lui^er  on  anil  on  delv- 
ing in  their  loiig-- forgotten  ]ore. 

Hera  are  the  shadowed  valleys  filled  to 
overflow ing  with  flowers  oi  |>ereunial 
bloom,  the  like  of  which  no  other  land 
affords^ — and  lajit,  the  blue  Pacific,  that 
fans  you  with  hov  refreshing  breath  as  ymu 
speed  safely  along  within  i\  short  stone 
throw  of  the  lace-fringed  beadi,  tu-  batlie 
in  her  invigorating  waters* 

The  Hoad  of  a  Thousand  Wondei-s  calls 
aloud  to  those  wlio  seek  the  ojie  summer 
vacation  of  a  lifetime.  It  cannot  l*e  dt!- 
scribed  or  imagined.  You  nmst  traversn  it 
tu  revel  ill  its  glories,  tinff  n'*iv  nf  ihf:  time. 

Vi^v  particulars  regarding  resorts,  rates, 
and  trains,  addrt*ss  Chas.  S.  Fee,  r*assengi?r 
Traffic  Manager,  Southern  Pacific  {.\>\x\^ 
pfuiy*  liooin  D,  Untori  F'erry  Depot,  Ban 
F  ranc  iaco*  C  al  i  f o  r n  i  a. 


\m 
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MUSIC  t'he  summer  home 

**A  good  time  '^  without  music  is  almost  a  paradox. 
It  lacks  one  essential  detail  of  completeness. 

We  hardly  realize  to  what  extent  music  enters  into 
our  daily  living  until  deprived  of  it,  as  in  the  country 
where  music  is  least  accessible. 


The  price  of    the 

Modcraic  monthly 
payments  c^n  he  ar- 
ranged. 

Thf  Pr&ttoia  Pi^fto 
(a  genuine  Metro- 
style  Pianola  arid 
di  standaH  uj^ri^ht 
piano  rombined  it\ 
a  single  case,)  costs 
frofn55S0to|El,00a, 

Our  Exchnnge 
D  ept ,  M  usual  t  y  luii 
oi^  hanc!  barirains  in 
Piatiolai  ^ti  lri>v  a^^ 
^150,  which  have 
been  accepted  in 
pan  paymeni  for 
Psanoja  pianos.  We 
fchciuld  be  pleased  to 
fumjih  fuller  infor^ 
mat  ion  upon  request* 


THE  PIANOLA 

"The    World*s    Standard    Piano    Player" 

solves  the  problem  most  perfect ly,  whether  in  the  bunga- 
low, the  camp  or  the  marble  "cottage," 

Jnyf^ne  can  play  artisticaily  i^fty  kutii  &/  mmn  at  my  timt 
with  the  Pianola. 

It  hrings  the  mucic  of  the  latest  comic  operas  into  the 
country.  It  ''knows'*  the  accompaniments  to  all  the  jolly 
college  songs  and  popular  ballads.  It  will  play  without 
tiring,  every  dance  with  the  most  perfect  swing.  It  is  a  boon 
to  the  hostess,  for  it  willingly  entertains  any  number  of 
guests  most  satisfactorily. 

THE  AEOLIAN  CO*.  Aeolian  Hall,  ^^^^Vokit^'  ' 

Clnclui^dtl  Indlnnapolls  Londcaa  Pa,rls  B#flia 
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Vitalized  Phosphites 


It  ta  cntslul  iood  10 


septlie 

For  the  rrl^  ol 

gyyiwa,  sleeps 

fnMi  Ml  nBpftired 

1[7llty«d    nwspfaitca   is   witliDiii   &n 


ru«4A*V   ftt 


S^^& 


56  nvsf  ^jr&  SffT«f 

yew  Yiirk  Oyr 


CQOsar^s  coca  ^^^  cir4««it  cr«E. 


Intending:  purchasers  of 

a  strictly  first 

class  Piano 

s  hould 

not    fail 

to  exam- 

ine   the 

merits   of 

THE   WORLD    RENOWNED 

SOBMEB 

It  ts  iht  spcciiLl  bvorite  of  tbc  refined  udcd- 
tared  n^uivciJ  cwbbc  <m  A^covstM  ot  ilft  oMaipiBi^ 

THE    90%4iiEfl^CCCiMAN    iKStD£    r^LATfH 
SUn^ftSSCS  ALL  OTi^EAS 

SOHMER    A  COMPANY 

■  ■iiiiai   ur.  ia &^  t3t  A  mm  Ml 


i 
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THE  AMERICAN  HABIT 

One  in  Every  Three  Affected. 

I  the  8o,ocx>p00o  people  in  America,  it  is  estimated  that  over  25,000,000  (one  hi  three)  are 
\y  disabled  from  broken  down  nervous  systems.  America  is  the  greatest  consumer  of  coffee  in 
»rtd.     Can  you  draw  the  correct  inference  from  these  two  fact's  ? 

any  a  person  will  exclaim  "  Nonsense ! "  It  is  easy  for  any  thoughtless  person  to  jump  at  a 
non  that  a  philosopher  would  study  carefully  over  before  reaching.  Think  of  the  members  of 
nm  family ;  how  many  of  them  are  perfectly  and  completely  well  in  every  respect  ?  How  many 
r  friends  are  perfectly  healthy  ?  Inquire  of  them  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
C  of  one  in  every  three,  who  are  sick,  in  the  main,  stands  true.  Health  depends,  primarily, 
»  perfectly  poised  nervous  organization,  and  the  greatest  known  enemy  to  the  nervous  -system  is 
Its  active  principle  is  caffeine,  which  is  a  pronounced  nerve  destroyer.  The  action  is,  first, 
ick  the  stomach,  then  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve  which  lies  behind  the  stomach  and  which  is 
f  connected  with  the  brain. 

he  disordered  condition  passes  thence  from  the  brain  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  some  it 
ow  in  trepidation  (well-known  nervous  condition)  ;  in  others  this  is  hidden,  but  the  work  goes 
n  day  to  day,  until  some  day  the  accumulation  of  forces  climaxes  in  some  organic  disease.  It 
e  the  kidneys  become  affected  and  Blight's  disease  sets  up ;  it  may  be  weak  eyes,  catarrh, 
:h  trouble,  palpitation  and  heart  failure  (which  is  becoming  more  and  more  noticeable  among 
cans). 

)mewhere,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  this  work  will  show  forth  in  the  form  of  disease.  It  may 
e  so  fixed  and  chronic  that  it  can  not  be  thrown  off.  It  is  hard  to  induce  a  man  or  a  woman  to 
p  coffee  when  they  have  become  addicted  to  its  use,  but  if  such  people  can  be  given  Postum 
Zoffee,  they  will  quickly  change  for  the  better,  for  the  food  drink,  when  properly  made,  has  even 
;  beautiful  color  than  the  ordinary  coffee,  and  has  the  delicious,  toothsome  flavor  of  old  govern- 
ava  of  the  milder  and  higher  priced  grades.  The  work  of  reorganization  begins  at  once,  for  the 
f  down  element  of  coffee  has  been  eliminated,  and  in  its  place  the  strong,  rebuilding  effects  of 
iments  contained  in  the  food  coffee,  go  directly  to  work  to  rebuild  the  broken  down  delicate 
latter  in  the  nerve  centers  and  brain.  This  is  just  plain,  old-fashioned  common  sense,  that  any 
itful  person  can  make  use  of ;  in  fact,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  brain-workers  in  America  have 
f  discovered  the  fact  and  are  using  Postum  Food  Coffee,  to  their  very  great  benefit  and  relief. 

"THERE'S  A   REASON" 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Who  makes  5^ottr  clothes? 

Does  he  charge  you  t^wo  dollars 
for  every  dollar  of  value  you  get? 

What  are  his  facilltlea  aa  com* 
pared  virlth  tailors  like  ouTi 
selves? 

If  he  has  only  a  fe^v  pieces  of 

^roolenSt  a  pair  of  shearst  a 

sew^ing  machine  and  a  prea> 

sing  iron,  you  are  not  getting 

much  for  your  money* 

This  Is  a  large  organi* 
nation,  operating  the 
largest  tailor  shops 
in  the  world;  all 
waste  is  eliminatedf 
all  cloth  and  triniF 
tnlngs  are  bought 
direct  from  the  mill; 
which  means  that 
the  profits  of  the 
middlemen  are  cot 
out  —  the  tw^entieth 
century  method  of 
running  all  success" 
ful  enterprises. 

For  $25  to  $35,  which 

Is  about  the  price 

of  ready^-made 

clothtngp  i¥e 

will 

make 

you  a 

suit 

of  as  good  fabric  and 

as  virell  tailored  as  the 

suits    sold   by   the   little    local 

tailor  for  100^  more. 

AsK   your   dealer   to    sho^ir  you   our 
woolens  and  ivear  clothes  that  are  made 
expressly  for  you.  . 


Merchant  Sailors 

Price  Building 

Chicago 
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THE  NEW  $500 

VERTEGRAND  ^ 

is  an  inspiration  of  genius.  Its  introduction  has  revolution- 
ised the  whole  piano  trade  and  its  triumphs  are  overwhelm- 
ing. In  the  first  place,  it  presents  an  attainment  for  which 
all  other  manufacturers  have  vainly  striven — a  piano  upright 
in  form  with  a  grand-like  tone-  Besides,  its  price  of  $500, 
has  established  a  standard  that  has  forced  makes  of  uncer- 
tain merit  in  the  class  where  they  belong,  thus  eliminating 
the  unreasonable  prices  asked  for  them.  This  happy  com- 
bination of  merit  and  price  has  made  the  Vertegrand  the 
shrine  of  worship  for  the  legion  of  music-lovers  of  re^ 
finement^  culture  and  Judgment  whose  limited  means  have 
heretofore  prevented  the  gratification  of  their  desires.  The 
musical  value  of  this  marvelous  little  instrument  is  the  more 
emphasized  when  compared  with  the  multitude  of  so-called 
small  grand  pianos  wherein  tone  is  sacriliced  for  size.  Hear 
it  and  be  convinced. 

This  pkno  may  be  obtaiij^  from  an^  authoriiied 

Stdnway  deakr  with  co^t  of  transportation  addcii. 

ilUutraUd Caml&tut and th§ ItttU  3oekhf  Bntithd"Th€  Triumph gf  tht  Vertegratui ' ' 

Mint  upon  nquat  mentioning  ihis  magazine, 

STEINWAY  Cf  SONS 

Stcinway  HUI,  I07-IO9  Ewt  14th  St 
NEW  YORK 
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This 

"Taylor  Old  Style"  Tin  Roof 
Was  Laid  22  Years  Ago 

It  covers  the  Harrington  Block  at  Portland, 
Oregon*  Since  i  884  it  has  been  giving  excel- 
lent service,  requiring  no  repairs  whatever 
since  the  day  it  was  laid.  Its  present  perfect 
condition  indicates  that  it  will  prove  the 
usual  "  Taylor  Old  Style  '*  durability  for 
many  years    to   come. 


I© 


TK^  Lutheran  Church  nf  ScKwrnktviU^^  Pi.^  wjs  tofif^  with  ^'TiylorOtd 
Sryl?^*  tin  in  1^781  hu  nquired  no  rejoin  aincc  k  wu  furt  laid  ind  u  itiU  in 
per^ct  tondidun^ 

The  *'  Taylor  Old  Stvle^'  tin  af  la^^Ay  in  mndc  in  the  same  wmy  4.1  thm  which  1mm 
proved  itsduTKbiJity  in  fiundrrds  itf  ir>!^t4nc«  like  tKik  vihnvc  cited  HiTe  ywi  neail 
DOT  boiiJdei,  "  A  (juide  lo  tiood  RLiofs''  t     [t  will  be  tent  fin  the  B^klng^i^ 

N,  &   G<  TAYLOR   COMPANY 

Ksl  Ain.kl^MKlJ   lIlQ 

PhiladcIpKii 
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■n^  l?,A«  ol  Rctjcwi— Ahtrtiitot  ScctloB 


ATAU^ON 
ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


L 


Vol.  LV* 


TlHE  article  re- 
produced on  this 
and  the  apposite 
page  is  from  Print- 
era'  Ink,  the  most 
promlnentandindc. 
pcndentadvertising  Ui»aA^"Ti<Mf 
lournat  In  America,  j    ti 


Printers'  Ink. 

A  JOVEJTdi.  FOR  ADV]£MTi8mtS, 
IPTlXXD  *9  %EXiQVt>-CLim  MATTKa  A.T  THE  NkW  T^JlX,  K>  T..  POtft  OWWHSM,  fUWm  Vl 


NEW  YORK.  April  1^  1906, 


HODERN  ADVBRTISlNa  SERVICE. 


N0.1 


The  editors  of 
Printers'  Ink  wrote 
and  published  this 
article  on  their  own 
Initiative    after 
maklns   the  moat 
complete  and  com- 
prehensive In  vesti-  ^ 
gat  Ion  of  advertla- 
Ing agency  methods  J 
for  the  benefit  of  | 
their  readers. 


OP  turn  LOio    J 

ADVRftTISntO  ACSNCV— now  lAlP  TD  B« 
TBE  LAI  G  BIT  AASltCV  IK  Tltu'cl?rKTItV 
HOW  KAIL  ORDSm  AB1>  C^KHSAAL  ADYBfe" 
TIUITfO  ACCOLATB  AHIE  OPVHATKIk  SmS  HV 
!llDk,  RACB  BELFtNO  tllB  OTItRK— WRIT- 
iwn  OIWD  COPV  AXD  WATCHtHC  AWD  &8- 
COHDLVll   VBtt&KH   BdUALLY  JJirOHTAVT. 


from  tbft  v«ty  befiziniDg,  tti>a  9iv«  hi  a 
retunui  thmt  meui  crowfh.  wllhom  Uhs  wmaI* 
of  mooeT-  that  wou14  cotae  from  cgiperi* 
moot  A]  vtofk. 

Our  contract  nameft  twelve  da  tic*  wtilcb 
we  lurrt^  to  r^t-^^rforra  tor  ttie  advertfAer.  coa- 
sEtttititifir  whikt  wt;  uadttrtUnd  by  |^  WOKl 


t9 


LrOid  4:  TbomaH  now  claEnrn  the  dUtiDc- 
dps  of  belne  ibe  largtKl  general  mavrrtlKlni^ 
atfency  Id  Uic  U ailed  M«tea, 
^o  Amerknu  Advertlitliiff  Affcncr  bii« 
ever  mi^de  n  ttatement  itiawiBv  b»  much 
buBtpCA*  ft*  thty  Alinw, 

Th«y  claim  lira^mhfpiuit  odIt  w  the  stop h 
Hmfniiit  of  advcrtlAtiiff  dCAivd  Uinraffh  th^lt 
oi1[«iiiutlon,  but  alio  In  the  flnlnber  of 
[odiThlDJi]  ftccffli&t*  «fl  their  hooki, 
Tbete  numbered  Bi5  fa  Pihnurr. 
It  li  «ald  thiit  po  otbin-  vtttur  b«i  «vei 
thowu  Eaore  ihaa  300. 

Lord  d  Thommft  f  Avv  the  fonowlni:  exteiK 

ftlve  In&itfht  lato  their  methods  the  other  daf 

for  I'rint «;  rs '  1  nk  ■    They  ■  Aid; 

"While  ours  Is  the  laraeiit  »£^«ftcy  m  lh« 

J  country,  wc  do  not  aeok  to   bmudte  lojc* 

-     *    T&.^«*«      account*  to  (he  eitciutlon  at  Hmail  onei. 

Lord    &  T nomas  ,       j^  ^^^  ^^  wi>uld  healtatt  to  confbM  ope- 

^A  ..*i^«tt«*  -'  ration*  to  ahalf-dOfeB  very  Un»  Moonnta, 

are  reproducing  I ne  ■     ^^  ^^^^  parttenlnHr  aecottati  nuafftns' 

^i_-     *■-.     ^»«it«  J  frotBll,««tof!JOW«T#ar.aiid  tg^ftcmttera 

article  this  montn  l  la^^  oombrr  ol  them  over  a  widi  rwe  of 

In  thirty -five  lead*   i  ^*a5^ar»  pUdng  adnrtl*itw  Wdar  for  « 
4    1  wider  ranse  ol  comniodltleA  ud  «t1fi;tM« 
IniC    magaXineS  at    i  perhaps >  than  uny  other  laener, 
'      MTe  art  the  lanfe^l  afency 
have  bnlH  UP  bondttdii  of  imall 

For  thli  naaoa  our  whole  ofi^anliatlDn 

Li  dailsBnl  to  five  tbe  smalteat.  at  well  at 

thelarsctti  advvrtlaert  liKlMdDtf  atteniion. 

Onriinvirtb  dcpenda  on  It, 

And  we  havo  data  iboul  rttnlt^  frotxi  to 

many  pdver titers    th*t   our   scrvla?'  could 

ool  pcjjtlbly  bo  oblatoed  from  any  tfi^ocy 

with  fewer  accoontt  aud  a  narrower  raoKe 

ot  coruTHodftiefi  to  pQih. 

The  very  fAct  that  we  marltet  to  ma&y 


It  ati^o  btudt  tbe  Adverttat^ 
duties  which  be  mutt  faithfaltr 
for  our  iniidtnc«. 

He  qaufit^  when  Aod  where  it  I& pf Act J^Ablt, 
make  a  weekly  npnrt  on  return t  frqm  bit 
Adveft^AlTiir«  f^pceitytoiT  the  aninWr  of  fi^pllrt 
And  ortlerA  recoived  fruin  each  &epAfale 
0lGfiQ  of  copy  and  each  tepArnte  mcdmtu  ia 
fnail  order  cBfapidirR^,  And  the  amoniit  ol 
lao  lb  tales  due  to  bl«  aitwir^ 
are  Mild  ihroiigh  reftttlvrt* 

Oa  our  part,  we  tilnd  nurtcli-cR  to  coo^ 
p*n  tbe  returnt  and  mieit  «hown  In  etch 
advertlaer't  report  w(th  reptirti  and  «ta«^ 
titHci  nf  other  c-UetiLi^.  tfieiTtaipfoff  cAch 
wotk  wiMthur  bl^  adi^nl^tne  I  a  EMiyinv  u 
w«l]  at  It  ouffbt  td  and  discoverinff  dv1«cU 
wten  It  ia  WQi^  Oi  cour&e.  we  trrat  al)  tli#M^ 
reporta  in  itriet  co^ftdencv  TMt  tnforma^^ 
tloB  lttttbttUl«d  in  yrhnt  we  call  our^Heeord 
of  Retultt/' 

The  latter  !t  tbe  ghldhic  tpltfi  of  cmr  hi^fh 

t  E  givas  «a  pocUve  iLttowlAfSft  «tx>uf  copy 
tewiMy  «sHpd  tinea  of  p«|»- 


an  expense  of  over  * 
$30,000.00.  I 

B^cattse    they  \ 
betlevcthls  report  ' 
by  so  great  and   { 
independent  an    , 
authority     as  ] 
Printers' Inkcon-   ^ 
5titutes  a  matter  j 
of  concern  to  ail   / 
who  are  interest-   \ 
ad  in  that  most    | 
Interesting  part 
of  modern  com- 
merce —  modern 
advertising. 


different  artlck-t  throoEfa  adTcrHtlnff  aIvch 
[It  expeHcnce  and  judffOient  tnvAluable  to 
any  auverlltcr- 

Our  accpoatt  are  divided  Into  two  ^reat 
brAiKheft- IteQertl  Advertitlna  and  Uall 
Order  AdvertltJna. 

Thit  year  wv  wm  place  tpproalmaiely 
12,500.000  In  EencnU  butineti  and  fl  ,500.000  Id 
mafl  order  llnetj  A  total  of  14,OO01jUOU.OQ^ 


]idty«  aiMstata  axtMinvnUl  worlL<  tlimi* 
natea  the  dennvt  ol  cHaacv, 

By  tat  kin  if  more  oertfltn  the  rT»uni!i  for 
onr  clteBt*  it  means  our  srowth.  Aiut  we  ha\"« 
devefopad  thu  Rooortt  of  TlejitiHi  tut  tim 
TOtta, 

Ko  other  agetlcy  fn  the  wofld  hAt  anytlil&ir 
like  it. 

With  thia  body  of  information,  pnurfna 
In  weekly  froni  scores  ol  advertisers  Jn 
all  llnetp  tinhf  Aciof  retumt  Iroffi  every  good 
public Atkn  II  tbe  eoonfiry  oa  dothlnr^  foodt, 
ttoyet,  oicdicfBea,  v«D  |MHChAiidi*c  tfid 
every  lona  of  «»Bniodliy,  wc  quickly  dlt- 
covcr  obtcnrv  pohHcsatlod*  that  ar«  tLrutitr« 
prominent  onet  chat  arv  wnak. 

Sbcty^aJa  por  c«ntor  tfewral  advert  u*o^ 
checked  by  thirty ^our  per  cent  of  mail  ^rdtr 
pnhlklty  It  m  ratio  we  cntehilly  fnalmaFO 
taecaote  we  b«Ueve  that  maU  or^ler  advcnK- 
Loff  la  an  invAluablo  ff^Ute  to  safe  prncedurc 
[a  eentral  advertlalnff  when  propedy  Intot- 


Tbe  tAmo  kbid  ol  co] 

a  mail 


'th«t  polls  bciit  for  < 

wttl»  when  Ht^itJr 

i«ed>  alio  act   moDty  out  of  ppt>ti|e'«  j 
po«1tett  bi  tbe  ilortA,  I 

, -■      .        ^     ,  Onr  RKord  of  ttetnltt  showt  mAoy  ttif*! 

Our  matt  order  Accountt  brtnv  ut  UMOlQte    prftuiE  catet  wlMne  aoiAll  ptibUoatlonA  fMifl  i 
\  data  utMS  the  pidllns  power  of  dllTcreot  form  t    better  than  bir  ooea,  1 

I   of  copy  and  al^o  thow  the  pullfne  power  oC       When  a  pubKcmttoo  b«sln«  to  bay  ft  can^i 

\etch  TudJvlduAl  newtpAper.  mAjraElite*  mail    reiuAln  hidden  lonji  from  na  becaoM  of  our 
order,  farm,  relir^ont  and  trade  Journtl-         Records. 
On    tbiB  data  we  depend  lor  know)eda«       Many  oldptiblkattoatol[mroentepretHtre  i 
that  enables  ua  to  a  tart  A  ff»eral  AdvertltefC    have  cIrcwatJons  that   have  b«eo  work^ 
.with  the  riabt  ijopy*  In  tho  rl«tt  medfuui    over  and  oT*r  araio.  to  that  tbelr  cener^ 


mrf 
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rtpotaCloni  amons  ad^feitlMn  to  often  ont 
of  an  proportion  to  tbo  octual  returns  tbey 
brins'  from  keyod  adTortlioments. 

Other  mcdiamt.  comparAtiTely  aewor  juft 
,  belnsr  built  op.  without  mneh  preilkre.  may 
«  have  a  new.  live,  growiuff  cireuIaCioii  that 
I  makvs  them  histaly  profitable. 

For  example,  io  a  certain  Sontbeni  dty 
there  Is  a  certain  dally  newapaper  of  wide 
rcpntatiott,  old  and  sreafi  la  circulation. 

It  has  a  competitor  In  the  aame  town,  new 
and  with  smaller  cireuladon. 

We  tried  out  both  papers  on  naU  prcyposl- 
tlons  with  astonlsbuff  results  In  favor  of  tbe 
•imaller  paper. 

Then  a  general  commodity,  sellins:  In  stores 
was  tried  In  both  with  the  same  result. 

Many  of  our  clients  were  then  pot  Into  this 
new  medhim,  and  nearly  all  rot  sales  and 
Inquiries  at  one*tfalrd  the  cost  In  Xht  older 

Kper.   Our  clienls  get  into  such  a  medhim 
Iff  before  Its  reputation  Is  established  gen- 

Onr  system  of  centralised  records  based 

r.  .Ji    reports    from    advertisers,    not   only 

f>  Indfasalea     the    Ihw     of    least    resistance 

qnickly  and  Infallibly,  but  the  cspendlture  of 

onr  tallest  cHent  serves  as  a  ffuidc  In  the 

'nelepment  of  our  smallent.  and  vice  versa. 

Advertisers  seldom  realise  how  quickly 
fbe  character  of  a  circulation  may  change. 

A  nan  order  advertiser,  for  instance,  may 
And  a  certain  imbllcation  one  of  his  most 
praAtable  mediums  for  several  seasons. 

He  drops  out  some  summer. 

WWb  he  betlns  in  the  faU  that  paper  does 
•ol  pay,  for  soine  reason. 

Tke  pnblicatlon  has  always  paid,  and  it  Is 

Mlasl  thinff  he  blames. 
^    Five  or  sis  fallnres  may  be  necessary  t>e- 
\ion  he  is  wilUng  to  distrust  the  paper. 
I      But  we  have  received  a  report  of  fafluros 
I  from  a  doscn  advertisers  on  that  paper. 

So  the  paper  comes  under  suspicion. 

If  It  la  really  weak,  all  our  advertisers  are 
one  witfain  a  month,  and  there  i«  a  big  aeirre- 
sate  savlmr. 

Think  what  this  means  In  dollars  to  the 
small  advertiser. 

How  dues  this  work  out  for  a  ffuneral  ad- 
vertiser? 

W^l.  take  the  caw  mentioned  of  the  two 
dallies  In  the  Southern  city. 

The  returns  for  mail  advertising  in  the 
smaller  |>aper  woke  us  up. 

We  investigated  at  close  range  and  found 
that  all  the  retail  advertisers  In  that  city 
%rcrB  using  the  smaller  paper,  too. 
•   They  were  alive  to  conditions. 

So  we  put  our  general  advertisers  into  it. 
-  One  of  them  sent  us  13)00  for  the  older 
paper  while  this  investigation  was  going  on. 

We  explained  the  situation. 

He  sent  a  representative  to  that  town  and 
found  that  his  advertising  would  probably 
» bring  three  times  as  much  results  in  the 
.'smder  paper,  or  300  per  cent  more  returns 
•  for  his  money. 

He  changed  his  order,  and  got  the  increase 

*  Other  advertisers  and  agencies  are  still 

going  into  the  wrong  medhim  on  Its  general 

>  reputation. 


Onr  grtitralhed  noorts  also  tadieato  the  \ 
most  effscUve  Uads  of  copy. 

A  pege  in  Mnaaey's  costs  fSMi 

It  may  bring' SBQOO  to  an  advertiser  fn 
returns,  or  only  |£ 

Tbe  dHfereooe  in  raanlts  from  so  good  a 
medium  wOl  be  doe  to  copy— nolhlnB  else 


VThat  goes  Into  the  space  that  makee  the 
differenoe* 

Onr  Copy  Z>epartmeat  Is  so  organised  that 
no  writer  naiidlea  mora  than  twelve  accounts 
a  year^or  fewer,  probably,  than  with  any 
other  agency  la  tbe  country.  .j 

While  onr  knowledge  of  mediums  Is  vital, 
our  Record  of  Results  brings  It.  you  might 
say.  almost  antomatieally. 

Therefore,  ninety  per  c^t  of  the  thought, 
energy  and  cost  of  mnnlfltg  our  agency  goes 
Into  copy. 

The  line  between  successful  and  nnsne- 
cessful  copy  Is  iiot  broad. 

But  it  is  deSnlte. 

General  advertising  copy  has  always' been 
allowed  a  wide  margin  for  errors  because 
resnlu  could  not  be  traced  under  old  condl- 


Mall  order  advertisers  have  allowed  ico 
margin  for  errors,  but  demanded  esactltude 
and  keyed  replies. 

With  our  records  from  mall  order  adver- 
tising  we  know  to  a  certainty  tbe  copy  that 
brings  the  greatest  returns  In  actual  sales 
and  this  definite  knowledge  we  apply  to  gen- 
eral advertising  so  far  as  practical 

And  onr  copy  department  Is  so  organised 
that  though  a  writer  were  the  best  copy-man  > 
in  the  country  the  element  of  personality  In 
his  work  for  any  of  our  clients  would  have 
less  to  do  with  the  pnlling  power  of  the  copy 
than  the  selling  reasons  it  embodies,  based 
on  nor  Record  of  Results. 

The  lesson  constantly  taught  by  Ulese  re- 
cords to  our  staff  makes  each  writer  stronger 
because  he  is  guided  by  positive  knowledge, 
and  his  work  Is  more  certain  than  it  possibly 
could  be  without  onr  organisation,  because 
he  Is  working  on  deflnlte  data,  along  deflfnlte 
lines,  for  deflnico  ends.'* 


Lord  A  Thofnas  took  a  great  deal  of  pains 
to  show  Printers'  Ink  the  inner  workings  of 
the  Record  of  Results  department. 

Kight  peoirie  do  nothing  else  Irat  tabulate 
and  file  information  from  scores  of  advert^ 
sers'  reports. 

The  cold,  bard  figures,  in  dollars  and  cents, 
go  down  on  cards  that  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  copy  and  pnbltoatlons. 

Probably  the  pulling  power  of  copy  and 
media  is  nowhere  shown  up  so  compietoly— 
at  least  this  side  of  Judgment  Day. 

Pull  out  a  card  and  there  will  be  found  on 
it  the  record  of  returns  for  the  last  week  on 
from  three  to  three  dosen  different  com- 
modities. 

Koch  piece  of  copy  and  each  medium 
brought  so  many  replies  and  sales  for  each 
advertiser  at  such  and  su<;h  cost— and  there 
is  no  way  of  getting  behind  the  returns. 

In  tbo  past  six  years  it  has  cost  S100.000  to 
nuintafai  this  record  cabfaNt. 
•■■Iftfl  i     V 


IF  YOU  arc 
seriously 
interested   in 
advertising  —  If 
you  contemplate 
advertising— iff 
you  care  to  In- 
vestigate   the 
possibility  of 
increasing  the 
results  from  your 
present  advertis- 
ing —  L  o  r  d    & 
Thomas  will  be 
pleased  to  explain 
to  you  in  person 
the  details  of  their 
service. 

Lord  &  Thomas 
are  about  to  Is- 
sue a  series  of 
small  books 
(cloth  bound) 
covering  adver- 
tising— news- 
paper* maga- 
zine and  out- 
door— in  all  its 
phases. 

The  value  of 
the  information 
and  data  these 
books  contain 
cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  the  price 
they  were  intended 
to  sell  at  -  $4«oo 
—  but  Lord  & 
Thomas  will  gUully 
send  them  free 
to  any  interested 
advertiser  or  any- 
one contemplating 
advertising. 


Lord  &  Thomas 


Established  1873 

Largest  Advertising  Agency  in  America 

Annual  Volume  Placed  for  Clients 


CHICAGO 


Approaching  $4,000,000.00 


NEW  YORK 


Msasf  mmUoh  tkt  Reuhw  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  a^uMrilaora 
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Banff  the   Beautiful. 

Entrance  to  the  Canadian  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park.     The  largest 
park  in  the  world.     5,732  miles  in  extent.    So  Switzerlands  in  one  I 

Pre-eminent  Natural  Grandeur.  REACHED   BY   THE 

Splendid  Hotel  Accommodation.  ^^_  ^  ^-^  •  J«  • 

Luxurious  Train  Service.  M'  ^  2^  ^r\  Sk  n  ^  Sk  ^^         W^  Sk  ^>  ^  f  ^  ^> 

A   Paradise    for   Mountaineers.  V/C*IlC*t*l«I  I       f^  AUlllU 

Naturalists,    Geologists    and 
Mineralogists. 
Most  deli fhtful  place  in  the 

world  for  a  vacation.  ROBERT  KERR.  PasMngw  Traffic  ManAgMT.  MONTREAL 

Write  for  copy  of  **  Challenge  of  the  Mountains." 


R.ailway 


The  Royal  Mail  Steam 
PdLcket  CompdJiy 

announce  a  special  twelve-day  excursion  from  Nnv  York 
to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  retia-^i,  on  their  well-equipped 
and  spacious  passenger  steamers.  Everything  possible 
will  be  done  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  passen- 
gers, both  on  the  company's  steamers  and  while  at  King- 
ston. Excursion  Ticket,  including  two  days*  hotel  ac- 
commodation, will  be  furnished  for  $65.  For  further 
information  or  booklet  apply  to  the 

General  Freight  and  Passenger  Agents,  Sanderson  9L  Son*  22  State  St-  N.  Y.CKf 
or  Foster  Debevoise,  Passenger  Agent,  Room  604-4A,  Flatiron  BMg^  N.  Y.  Otg 
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LOFTIS 


On  Credit 


LOFTIS 


SYSTEM  VDiS] 


vZ?t}  SYSTEM 


:SSf 


Rnw  in  flhf  aln  a  lliartinnil  ^^^  for  a  eopr  of  €b«  Lof  tla  O&taioir.    Oa  tb«^  08  r&jma 

IIUW  lU  UUIdlU  a  LridniUIJU  TFinbcfouQdonetUousftndinusLriiUoctaofttaflDiamoDda, 
hlibeAt  irmde  Waif^bcfi  and  Jowdry.  To  0.11  appJlcBDia  we  win  mail  free  a  copy  aF  our  spJeadLd 
Gatftloff antlal.'^ourviUTriirbaauvGGtrDlanioudBooklet.  WnU /or Lo/tia  Cataioff.  Wril«  T(nkiy. 

ARliVpr  Sit  A  niQtAnrP  ^^^^  write  to  us  for  our  Cataiotf  ftod  in  the  pHviLey  of  liiomo 
uujci  ai  a  t/J^iaiiWG  s«ien  a  Diamond,  a  Wsitcti  or  any  article  of  Jewelry.  On  com- 
mttnlcaUDir  with  u!i«  WQ  acnd  tho  arti<!)a  on  arpio'pal  to  four  restdonc^e.  place  of  business  or 
cipresa  offlCB  as  preferred  and  you  ca£i  examine  U.  You  are  free  to  buy  or  not.  We  del!  v*;r  our 
STOods  an;  vberelnthe  Uni  t^ed  S  tii  icn^  Wo  pay  all  ehar^e&  Writ  e  for  Loft  it  Cat  a  hu.  6G  paget^ 
Invpct  in  a  ninmnn/l  DSamonds  are  predicted  to  Increaise  In  yalue  twesity  per  cent  la 
"  111  a  l^iaillUllU    ibe  next  twelt*  mobtbs.  Buy  a  Diamond  in  the  Lottia  way,  Ono> 


flrth  the  price  tobepafd  on  delivery^ 
smonpt^i  sendidir oftKb  direct  to  us. 


Ynu  retain  the  article,  puy  hiilance  \n  vVghX,  equal mootMj 
H  rit4  fo  r  LQ/i  it  C<i  t  a  iou,  fiff  jm3  c ff#.      Wri  it  Toi/a v» 


B^rnffl  "'^^liBTO  KD  honorable  record  of  almost  Of  tjf  years.  Wcarc  theoldcat.  the 
nwvuj  u  iftrsfcst  and  the  moat  reliable  credit  retailers  of  Dlatuonds*  Watch  en  and 
Jc^welfy  in  thewoTld.  Awk  your  Jofifil  bankpt  about  Loftia  BroSr  A  Co.  He  will  reTer 
W  hiii  Dun  or  Urndstreet  book  of  commeTcial  ratlnsra  and  tell  you  that  no  housie 
,  _      m  mi  f  I  mill!  nr^iliiUlliiiiii  1i  ■■  n  ulu  n stands  hi  t^her  for  rcsponalbllty, 

■  ^^^^■■^     Dlfimnn#1  ^iit+A*a     Promptness  and  IntBifHty, 

■  Klfc  Tl  C  ■  iTcTJivcif  iiw?rii  ThP  ^oftls  System  can  be  madd 
ilUP  I  V^S  **"'""*«iS,  JtWtlEII  ^  g^pj^t  conyenience  at  Cbrl»t* 
I  U^^  *       *  m^^   Dex>L  tits  92  State  St*    mas. New  Yt^ar'fi.  Dinhdaya«Wed- 

HiBROS&C0LtS&    Chlcags^im  i;.5.A«    dliw  Anniver^af  It^  etc 


IHlbat  Avud 


all  the^rld  no  trip 

likdthis 


Great  Lakes  g/'America 

NORTHERN    STEAMSHIP   COMPANY 
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THE  THOUSAND 


ISLANDS 


arc  more  attractive  than  ever  tliis  season.  The  New  York  Central 
Lines  Four-Track  Scries  No.  JO,  *'The  St.  Lawrence  River  frooi 
the  Thousand  Islands  to  the  Sag^uenay,*'  contains  the  finest  map 
ever  made  of  this  region*  Copy  will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  on  re€cj|it 
of  a  two^cent  stamp  by  Gcorg^c  H*  Daniels,  Mana^fer,  General  Advcr* 
tising:  Department,  Room  94-G,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York 


THE 


^ 


NEW  YORK    , 

(ENTRALj 

^       LINES      '■ 


REACH  THE  THOUSAND  ISLANDS 
FROM  EVERY  DIRECTION 

C,  F.  DALY,  P«senger  Traffic  Manager,  NEW  YORK 


Glorious  Lake  St*  John — Canada^s  Inland  Sea — 

head  Waters  of  the  Sagucnay—Homc  of  the  Leaping  Ouananicbc 

THE   ROBERVAL 

The  Best  Appointed  Hotel  in  Can- 
ada, two  hundred  miles  north  of 
Quebec,  and  twenty-tour  hours'  ride 
trom  New  York, 

NOW  OPEN 

Luxury    and    creature    comforts    on 

the  verge  of  the  wilderness.  The 
wildest  scenery  and  the  greatest  fish- 
ing in  the  world.  Fishing  and  camping  trips,  including  guides,  canoes  and 
complete  equipment,  furnished  hy  the  management.  Golf  course  and 
Tennis  courts  on  the  hotel  grounds* 

HOW  TO  GET  there: 

By  rail  or  Si.  Lawrence  Kiver  boats  to  Quebec,  thence  by  the  picturesque  Quebec  ft  Lake  St  |ohB 
Railway  through  the  Laurtrntian  Mountains,  direct  to  The  KobervaL  returning  to  Qu«bec  by  AtcajalMsal 
down  the  maje^iic  Sa^uenay  and  I  he  lordly  St.  Lawrence.  A  glorious  vacation  of  iafimU;  V4rktf« 
returning  from  Montreal  via  Lake  Cham  plain.  Lake  Ueorge.  Saratoga  and  the  Mudson  River. 

Full  information  as  lo  rate?i,  etc**  and  descriptive  booklet  mailed  upon  application  to 

HERBERT  B.  LOCKE*  GenerftI  Manager  ? 

Address  THi:   kOBERVAL,  Lake  St  John, 


H9a99  mention  the  R€»hw  of  tfooioma  mhom  mrlting  to  a^oortlun 
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JVLY  6  aivd  27 

At  Reduced  R.ak.tes 

BEAUTIPULl^Y  illustrated   Bowklct  of  Chautauqua   Lake  free  on  appltcatjun  to  any 

Erie  R^ailroad  Ticket  Agent  or 

R.  H.  WALLACE,   GcHeral  Passenger  Agent 

11  Broadway.  -  .  -  NEW  YORK 
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For 

Your  Summer 
Outing 

we  eui^ett  the  — 

Coloraao  Rockies 
Orand  Canyon 

i^jT  Arizona 
Y  osemite,  anJ  tU 

Calirornia  seaskore 

very  iQ-w  Siumner  cx^uimon  rfttei 


Ptfitt«<r  Difft.,iL  T.  ir  S  F.  R»  Bytttm, 
MLut^ntr  fixdusit,  rfcitmjft 


"^  Your  Stunmer  Plans  ^ 

//  should  tocluflff  th0  W 

[llhicago  Beach  Hote 

(American  attd  European  PlAu) 

Finest  Hotel  on  the  Great  Lakes 

It  [a  An  Idf^ol  FGHort  lor  rest  or  plcafitu^.  with  the 

cJty  ten  minutes  away.    There  Is  the  quiet  of  Uke. 

beach ^flfaadt^d  parks,  and  spaclouiS  B^i>artmeDt&,  Of 

the  gaycty  of  bnatEne.  batbiu^:,  ridja)^  or  drivtac. 

golf,  t^tnufs.  daneini:.   t^ood    mu^ic    and   to^a 

amusemeatit.   There  utCf  450  rooms.  ^J  prlvata 

baths,  every  modem  cfmveuleoce.     Table  ifl 

slwB.y8    the   be^st.       Nearly   1,000    f<^t   oi 

veranda,  av«rlooklng  LtUee  Mlcbigaa, 


Addrns  fiir  Handioaiely  lltiutrated  fiooklet,  glv 
In 2  full  pBrtlcurars,  Maiia|r«r«  Boa  16*  Chlcar> 
Beach  tttUU  ei»t  BlvO.  and  Lak«  Shorm,  Qbtoa«a. 


Southern 


ORIENT 


i^  rninfements-Jeiive^  Jn  NOVEMl^EU.  AddrvwL  fte 
S  U I  u  s  t  ratfd  1  ti  n  ornn",  M  ra .  Jt ,  A .  r  H  OS  I,  E  Y  9  eTiSCIi 
K  i^t .,  New  York  City,  *»r  aOft  K.  15th  S  i ,  J  myaiiiipolla.Iiid. 

The  Index  to  Volume  XXXIIL  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews 

.  wlU  bu  really  aljout  Jutf  }»U  atkI  Tniiy  be  nblaltifd  hf 

aubHcrfbtirs  upon  appnc^Atinri.  tt> 
Hie  Review  of  Reviews  C^,*  ij  A  iter  Place,.  N«w  Yttit 


TH  E 


DEAFNESS 

The  Morky  Phone  '* 

A    miniiturT  TelepllOBe  ftir 

tb«i  l^f  — ioTiublt,  cAiiUf  Ad« 

jUiLed,   and   (titircljr   con^tyn- 

Ab9c<     Mjikft  loir  lomiJ^  aiui 

w  hb  pert  jtUi  nJ  f  h  ettd .     Over 

fiftjr  thcutind  idIJ,  t^^itt^  lutuit  nlltf  INH 

^^»fticti  4n4  h«id  Doiit^.     Tlwrv  art  Ml 

r«tiiT   i^aj^ti  of  dt«fti«i*    that    f««««i  l| 

be  ■  «  nt  hI  .     Vfthttar  b4»hE J  ci  i aJ  icwIkmIw 

MORLEY   COMPANY 


t^pU  1>,  il  (»ffinh  l*th  atw*!,  Pka»iig|»IHa 


Greatest  Stimmcr  and  Wiolw  rt« 

sort  in  the  World,     Isiforroatlci 

^     M^fi  •         for  SC.  postage* 

UHlllOrntfl         CttAMBER  OF  COMMERCe 

Lofl  Aigelva 

Feb.?.  '07*  70  d&y«,bv  up^e^Mt 
chfrriered  S.  S.  *'  Ara.bic,''  ItSI 
[<  iiH.  30  TOVRS  TO  EykOPfli 
3  ROVND  THE  WORLD.    I^ro^nim  M  ftre^  ^ 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  96  BrMdw^y,  New  Y<wfc 

I  Hound  the  World  Tour. 
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All  Year  Round  Cruises 

Between 

New  York  and  New  Orleans 

Southern  Pacific 

Passenger  Steamships 

•♦COMUS"  and  "PROTEUS" 

(5,(Rli)  Tons  Each) 
Now  In  Service 

From  each  Tort  every  Wednesday  at  Noon.     Berth  and  meals  included  in  rate. 

Fast  Time  Superb  Service  Excellent  Cuisine 

THREE    NEW    SHIPS    NOW    BUILDING 

"  MOMUS  "        ••  CREOLE  "        •«  ANTILLES  " 

(10,000  Tons  Each) 

An  ideal  vacation  trip.  Leave  New  York  Wednesday  at  noon,  arrive 
New  Orleans  Monday  morning.  Leave  New  Orleans  on  same  ship 
Wednesday  noon,  arriving  New  York  Monday  morning. 

For  Reservation  of  Staterooms  and  all  information 


Inquire 

349  Broadway  and  1  Broadway,  New  York 

170  Washingrton  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Piper  Building,  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


«3S  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

212  West  Washington  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

227  St.  Charles  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Direct  Daily  Express  Service       % 

BETWEEN 

DETROIT  AND  BUFFALO 

Ldve  Detroit  5H)0  p*l11.  iccjitr^i  t\mc)  on  w«k  diyi,  Suiubyi  at  f:oo 
pi.  m.  Arrive  BufFilo  dmly  ctc^t  Mondayi  9:00  a»  m*  M<Jitdiiyi  7^30  a.  m, 
Cofinectin^  with  ^  hn  u^ini  for  New  York,  Bokton,  PhiUdelphia,  Baltiinore 
2nd  Wa&hinfton.  LciVC  BuffAlO  5:^  p.m*  (eajrem  ttmel  aftci  amril  of  dl 
tittrnoon  tr»ini.  Binpine  State  i^xprm  leaving;  New  Ydrk  City  8:30  a.  m. 
makes  coftnecpaoi  with  D.  Ac  B.  Stdtni^n.  Arrive  DetroJC  7:30  ^  ni. 
Direct  comirctjoii  it  Detroit  with  D.  &  C.  Cout  Line  to  Mackinac. 

Rail  Tickets  are  Available  on  D.  &  B.  Line  Steamers 

All  cbuci  of  dtketa  reading  via  Grand  Trunk ^  Michigan  Centntl  and  Wabaith  Railwari  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo 
m  dtber  direction ^  will  be  accepted  for  era nf porta tioD  dn  D,  ^  B,  Line  Sreamen^  Thli  airangextieht  enables  the  traveler 
between  eaitem  ^d  weitem  t^tet  to  fqrnke  the  hoc,  dusty  cars  md  enJQy  th«  ddighti  0/  a  cool  night'i  reft  en  route. 
Send  1  cents  fur  illustrated  booklrt  No~  ^'>  Addresi, 

Detroit  &  Buffalo  Steamboat  Co*  g!^t , 


A*  A,  Sehute,  Q.  5.  A  P.  T-  M. 


Dctroitp  Mlclw  . 
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POPH-IIARXFORI>>  :tIOOEl.  G. 

There's  the  maxiiniim  of  enjoymenl  and  mifiimum  of  c£u:e  and  expense  in 
EL  2-cylindleT  gasoline  car  whose  cardinal  points  of  value  have  been  proved  by  a 
season's  use  and  whose  details  of  design,  construction  and  equipment  have 
been  improved  in  accordance  with  (he  suggestions  that  come  only  with  experieiK:e^ 
If  you  want  a  car  for  yourself  or  for  family  use,  dependable,  easy  running* 
a  good  hill  climber  and  efficient  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  a  machine  you  can 
drive  and  csje  for  yourself,  you  can't  afford  to  ovedook  the  Pc^k^  Hartford,  Model 
G  which  gives  unusual  value  (or  the  price. 

BODY :    EMvided  front  >eil  jmd  double  ikic  entriuice  toinneau. 

SEATING  CAPACITY:  five.  MOTOR:  two- cylinder,  horizontal  oppc«edJocated 
under  the  Kood.  HORSEPOWER:  18.  JGNITION  ;  jump  *pU.  TRAKSMISSION^ 
sliding  geVt  thfee  ip^edi  fofwtrd  »nd  ttncnc^  DRIVE :  (halt  witn  bevel  fCArs.  BRAKES  : 
double-#c^ing,  bnlcei  expanding  in  drunu  attached  to  e;ach  f^af^  wheel  hub^  double- acting  bajxi 
brake  attached  to  retr  of  traOimiisiofiihAft.     (With  top  |1 00  extra,)  PrlC€,  $  I  600» 

FaPE-HARTFORH,  IftfODHI.  F. 

Our  1906  model,  a  modem  4-cyUnder,  gasoJine,  25  H,  P-  touriDg  car. 
For  speed,  quietness  and  liill  climbing  it  can*l  be  equalled  at  anywhere  near  the 
price.     (With  top  $  1 25  t^ua,)  $2500. 

POPE-TRIBlT^IHt  MOIIHI.  V* 

A  modem  car  at  a  moderate  price.  It  ia  a  thoroughly  reliable  two-cylinder 
gasoline,  14  H,  P.  touring  car«  easy  to  operate  and  economical  to  maintain. 

Price  with  tonneau  or  rear  deck,  $900. 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

New  York  Cfty :  1 733  B'way,         Boston  s  223  Cotumbua  A^* 
A   L.  A   M.  WasFilngtofi :  819  I4lti    St.,  N-  W. 
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Type  XI  1»  $3(i<xi 


is    a   matter    of    superior    ideas, 
no   less   than  thorough    construction^ 

IJSJ^joKftwl — Type  XI I — ts  the  most  usable  touring  car  on  the  market 

— bar  none,  antl  regaixlless  of  price  :    It  does  more,  in  proportion  \<y  running-  expc^'nse,  and  at  ks^ 
ca«t  m  trouble  and  tirnc^  than  any  other  car  bnilt  for  five  passengers*     Partly  because  of  the  almost 
ideal  combination  of  car  size  and  weight  and  motor- power  \    partly  because  of  the  crUically-carcf ul 
■fstcm  of  Autocar  building  ;  partly  because  of  Al'Ti^car  (iiKiVS. 

Autocar  iukas  go  far  loward^i  a  toUl  elimination  of  the  mishaps  of  the  road.  lUKAS  dis- 
closed tiot  only  in  conspicuous  features,  as  Autocar  Control,  but  in  tittle  things  easily  escaping 
notice,  as  the  use  of  squared  h&ils^  instead  of  round. 

The  Autocar  cannot  go  '*  unexpectedly ''  short  of  ga^iolene,  or  current;  it  carries  an  nuto^ 
maticaiiy-rrpiinished  fii^l-res^rvd^f  and  a  nsfrift  battery.  It  has  not  ov^y  the  most  effective  cooling 
■ysCeni,  but  the  system  fushivrtftii^H  riihl^tr  and  not  subject  to  disturbance  by  road  shock.  Not  only  is 
lutincation  positive,  but  specitt!  pr&visiim  is  made  a^jainst  waste  of  oil,  which  also  ensures  most 
thorouj^h  oiling.  The  Autocar  frame — hickory  armored  with  continuous  pressed  stceJ^is  strt^n^er  than 
Any  other  frame,  yet  reiiiitnt.  Htjtutird  axle  tmis  assure  safety  at  the  vital  point  of  drive.  Spark 
plugs  are  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  carbonizing.  Hub  brakes  that  are  qmuirnpU  and  of  ejttraordinary 
power.  Motor  and  transmission  on  one  continuous  pressed -steel  cradle.  Clutch  with  hold-out  pawl. 
Gear-shift  mechanism  stopping  auiomatkatly  at  correct  position  of  mi:sh. 

Type  Xn,  five  pasKngem,  3:4  b-pr,  futjr  vertical  cyUndf^r^,  direct  shaft-drivti  9liding>p;rdr  tmru^ 
mwiod,  three  ^ppc^s  »nd  reversej  price  $3600. 

Type  X*  Ivjrrt  passengen— The  tSuandardi^ed  Rtinattput— i)  h.-p.,  two  horiicont^l-oppnsrd  cylindrrs 

undrr  hood,  di^ct  ibaft+drt^'?,  slidinK'^f^r  iransmijiiisiioii,  i/tr^if  ^peed^i  and  re- 

TjrP4»X  J^^^h  J^       verie»  prk-<^  floQO*  g^^  ^^ 


SfJced  regulated  without 
removing  the  hands  from 
sieenng*wheeL  The  grips 
govern  throttle  and  spark. 


T&ft  •J^^gta^  ^QTO^igatyy- 


Mi^inber 


Ardmore,  Pa. 

AsfOCiAtion  of  Lkcnaed  AuLom^hile  MaTiufacturcr^, 
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15-20  H.  P. 
$3,000 


Xd&auMe 


30^  H.P. 
$5,000 


The  30-35  H.  P.  Locomobile  illustrated  above  is  a  powerful  and  com- 
fortable touring  car.  Designed,  constructed,  and  equipped  to  meet  the 
exacting  requirements  of  the  experienced  automobilist.  Price,  SSyOOO* 
includes  batteries  for  starting  in  addition  to  magneto,  five  lamps,  gas 
generator,  horn,  a  set  of  tools,  spare  parts,  and  extra  oil  cases,  together 
with  a  lock  box  for  carrying  the  same.  Tank  for  extra  engine  oil. 
Mechanical  oiler. 

The  body  seats  5  to  7  persons,  and  may  be  painted  and  finished  in 
accordance  with  the  customer's  requirements  without  extra  charge.  Is 
fitted  with  top  irons  and  tire  carrier.  (Top  and  luggage  carrier  extra.) 
Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  our  new  catalogue^  which  omits 
generalities  and  contains  the  sort  of  detailed  information  which  the  pros- 
pective purchaser  desires  to  obtain.  Our  15-20  H.  P.  car  also  folly 
described  therein. 


ThcoCMIM^^  of  America 

BRDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Member  Association  of  Licensed  AutomuMIe  Minu&cturen. 
NEW  YORK,  Broadway  and  76ih  St.  BOSTON,  15  Berkeley  St. 

PHILADKLPniA,  249  N.  Broad  St.    "^*"*^"*»    CHICAGO,  1354  Michigan  Ave. 


5  -  Color  Poster  of  Dr. 
Thomts'  Locomobile  Racer 
finishing  third  in  Vanderbilt 
Cup  Race  mailed  on  recdpc 
of  10c.  in  stamps. 
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rrOURING  TIME.  15 
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K< 
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TIME. 

HE  SUCCESS  of  your  trip  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  reliability  of  your  car.  Then, 
as  at  no  other  time,  is  a  capacity  for  steady  ser- 
vice under  all  conditions  of  such  pajamount 
importance.  . 

The  production  of  a  car  of  absolute  depeildability  has 
ever  been  the  primal  object  of  the  Rambler  factory,  and 
the  thousands  of  these  cars  now  in  constant  service 
are  ample  proof  of  successful  efforts. 

Built  in  seven  models,  $1,200  to  $3,000 

Main  Office  and  Faciorx*    -     -     Kenosha*  Wis. 

Branches  « 

Chicago,  302*304  V^dbsish  Ave.  Milwaukee,  457*459  Broadway 

Boston,  145  Columbus  Ave.  Philadelphia,  243  N,  Broad  Su 

San  PrandlscO,  31  Sanchez  St. 

New  York  Agency,  38-40  W,  62nd  St,  RepresentativeB  In  all  leading  cities* 

Thomas  B*  Jeifery  ®,  Company 


HodellS,  $2,500 
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Ideal 

Engines 

Run  In  Oil 


using  their  lubricants  over  and  over.  They  are  made  for  driv- 
ing dynamos  and  other  high-speed  macliinery.  They  run  almost 
without  vibration.  In  fact,  a  silver  dollar  will  stand  upon  the 
cylinder  under  liigh  test.    Just  before  you  order  a  steam  engine, 

suppose  you  drop  a  line  to  SpringHeld  and  we  will  send  you  the  particulars. 
We  make  nil  sizes  and  several  styles.  Direct-connected',  Simple,  Tandem  Com- 
pound, and  so  on.     Ideal  Agents  in  all  principal  cities  in  the  world. 

I  A.  L.  Ide  &  Sons,  S22  Lincoln  Avenue,  Springfield,  Jllinois* 


FRANKLIN  Wins 

In  the  Automobile  Club  of  America's  recent  great  Efficiency  Contest^  among  65  of  th« 

ablest  cars  made  in  Europe  or  America,  A 
I  Franklin  won  First  prize  —  the  ^500  Punch* 
Bowl;  went  nearly  twice  as  far  as  any  other 
4 -cylinder  car  ;  carried  four  passengers  farther 
than  any  other  cjir;  and  went  farther  on  two 
gallons  of  gasolene  than  any  other  motor-car 
ever  went  in  the  world. 
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^  ••  TH«  AtatomobU*  witH  m  r^smtrntion  b«bina  it.'*  ^vO 

PROMPT    DBLIVERY 


MOal  630-35  BL  P.,  Price  «3700 


Model  F  28-32  H.  P.,  Price  93000 


Jump  spark  ignition.  Lacoste  sparking  coil 
and  storage  batteries.  Vertical  motor,  4  cylinders, 
4  cycle.  Three  speeds  forward  and  one  reverse. 
Positive  oil  feed.  Weight  2500  pounds.  104  inch 
wheel  base  as  in  Model  **G." 


Make-and-break  ignition,  Simms- Bosch  low  ten- 
on magneto.  Vertical  motor  4  cylinders,  4  cycle, 
iunee  speeds  forward  and  one  reverse.  Positive 
L  £eed.  Exhaust  vents  arranged  to  act  as  a  per. 
2t.  dost  protector.  Weight  2400  pounds. 
lUlpmeiltt  Both  models  furnished  with  head  lights,  side  lights,  rear  light,  horn  and  full  kit  of  tools. 
t^  splendid  service  Studebaker  cars  are  giving  to  their  owners  is  your  best  guarantee — that  and  all  that 
is  implied  by  the  name  * 'Studebaker."    Cars  may  be  seen  at  any  repository  or  selling  agency. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

Studebaker  Automobile  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Members  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers. 


Braa^cb  Hotas«s 

^W  York  Cmr.  studebaker  Bros.  Co.  of  New  York.  Bnttdway 

«iid48thSt. 
^■Cago,  lu,..  Studebaker  Bros.  U(g.  Co.,  378-388  Wabash  Ave. 
'^M  FSAMCISCO.  CAI^  Studebaker  Bros.  Co.  of  California,  Office 
^^        Market  and  Tenth  Sts. 

JAUSAS  CITY.M0.,  Studebaker  Bios.  Mfe.  Co..  13th  and  Hickory  St». 
i^KTLAND,    Orb.,   Studebaker  Bros.  Co.   Northwest.  330-336   E. 

Morrison  St. 
Salt  Lakb  City.  Utah,  studebaker  Bros.  Co.  of  Utah.  i57-xS9 

State  St. 

DBNVEit,CoLO..  Studebaker  Bros.  Mf£.Co..i5di  and  Blake  Sts. 

^^  Dallas.  TBXAS.  Studebaker  Bros.  Utg.  Co..  3i7*3>9  Elm  St. 


Altoona,  pa..  W.  H.  &  L.  C.  Wolfe.  loii  Chestnut  Are. 
Boston.  Mass..  Harry  Fosdick  Co..  53-55  SUnhope  St. 
Clbvbland,  Ohio,  Central  Automobile  Co.,  409  Erie  St. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Hanaupr  Automobile  Co..  1x5  E.  7th  St. 
Ekib.  Pa..  C.  R.  Dench.  Erie  Fireproof  Garage.  lath  and  SUte  Sts. 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  Titman.  Leeds  &  Co..  3»7-3X9  N.  Broad  St. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Banker  Bros.  Co..  Baum  and  Beatty  Sts. 
Los  Angblbs,  CAL..Anffe1us  Motorcar  Company.  iro-iuE.anl  St 
Washington,  D.  C.  National  Automobile  Co.,  i7ix-i7i3  utii 


St.  N.  W. 


£• 


eady  Made  Gas  for  Automobiles 


Light  Without  Woric,  Waiting  or  Danger 


IF  you  try  to  make  gas  for  your  auto  lights  in 
the  old  way,  with  a  generator,  yoti  must 
have  patience  and  wait— yoy  inii5t  Riake  up 
your  mind  to  fix  carbide,  gel  water,  blow  out 
pipes,  cleau  burners,  and  do  &  lot  of  olber  dis- 
agreeable things. 

0000 

There  is  one  way  to  escape  the  difficuJties, 
however^ — and  only  one.  All  the  labor,  uncer- 
tainty and  danger  of  the  old4ashioned  way  can 
be  avoided  by  gettin;?  gas  ready  for  use— gener- 
ated tn  advance.  That's  exactly  what  Pi^st-O- 
Lite  gas  is — pre -gene  rated  acetylene  gas,  of  very 
high  illmnmatiDg  power,  condensed  for  coo- 
venieot  carrylngf,  and  compressed  to  give  even 


pressure   for  steady,  non -flickering,  always  re- 
liable, always  brilliant  light, 
0000 

There  is  no  labor  for  the  user.    You  siinj>ly 
turn  the  gas  on  and  light  it  when  you  want  Jt, 
^USt  as  you  do  the  dty  j^as  in  your  home, 
P  o  o  o 

When  a  tank  is  empty,  it  can  be  replaced  with 
a  full  one  for  the  cost  of  recharging.  Send  for 
our  book  "'  Keady-Made  Gas  for  Auto  Lights." 
We  will  send  you  a  copy,  postpaid,  by  return 
mail,  with  out  compliments,  for  your  narae  and 
address  In  a  letter  or  on  a  post  card.  Write 
to-day,  to 


THE    PPEST-O-LITE  CO. 

D«[»t,  2f  IndiAn&potlA,  Ind. 

Oi*r  tOOSappI;  Wnthm*— «iii>  In  ptp*-j  IvpoManl  ri*y  it.  ikt  T.  ».      A*li  f-.f  *  li-l  11I'  III 


Pimm  mmtim  tM§  Bmlw  ^  Bm 
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ILemember 

that  In  buying  iin  Acrocar  you  are  inv»t1ng  Jn 
■  motor  car  of  proven  reliabHity.  There  I5  noth* 
ins  ex  per  I  menial  to  ft>  Remember  also  that  the 
AcroiJir  i5  delivered  promptly  to  the  pgf chapter 
fully  equipped  In  every  detail  &s  h«re  ihown  and 
noted  below* 


Every  day  adds  to  the  practical  triumphs  of 
the  Aerocotr*  lis  reliable  air -cooled  mofor 
U  a  mancl  of  Hcxibility  and  quick  responsive- 
ness to  control.  It  is  great  in  strenjjth  becaui^t: 
of  its  lightness  in  weight  and  perfectly  correct 
roechanical  construction-  Few  parts  and  every 
part  strong.  Because  of  this  strength  it  meas- 
ures not  only  the  full  standard  twenty  -  four 
horse-power,  but  carries  at  all  titncs  an  ample 
reserve  force*  It  meets  the  desire  for  economy 
not  orvly  in  gasoline  and  lubricants,  but  In 
wearing  —  it  has  the  durability  of  action 
which  renders  repairs  pnicdcally  unknown. 

The  Aeroco^r  is  a  brg,  handsome  auto- 
mobile, thoroughly  up  to  the  minute  in  graceful 
design  and  aristocratic  finish.     Now  note, 

'   Aeroc&r  Model   A,  1906  —  24  H.  P. 

Four  Cylinders,  Air-cooled.  Five  Passengers. 
Wide  raiij^e  of  spec  J  on  High  Gear.  4^34 
Tires.  104- inch  Wheel  Jiaac,  Sliding  Gear 
Transniission.  Three  Speeds  Forward  and  Re- 
verse, And  comes  to  the  purchaser  furnished 
complete  in  every  detail  of  ecjiiipmentn  juciiiding 
Standard  Kxten^ion  lllaok  Top,  Two  Cias  Ilcad- 
lightSn  Full  Oil  Lamp  Ouirit,  Prest-o-liie 
Tank.  Hartford  Shock  Absorbers,  Speedometer, 
Gabriel  Horn,  Kxlra  Tire  and  Inner  Tube  in 
Water-proof  Case  with  Attaching  Irons,  Kobe- 
rail  and  Foot' re  St  in  tonneau,  TooUbo.K  on 
Running-board.  F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  Sa.Sno, 
Price  with  road  equipment,  $2,5^30- 

Sifnd   119  ytiur   ailJrt^^   iivAi  viri-   may- 

ihU  trluiljltr  iiiF»tk<r  I  AT  t  liiil  i.';iu  :iIh dv *■  l^e 
drpr-ndrti  iip<iTi  oi'ry  Jjjr  in  ih\:  yrar^ 
uodir  M\  I  limATU'  nuA  r^nil  rEinihi!'<n^, 

[[» ipiir:^  Yftit  \m:,hi- <ii  i;yi[ti-\iaintn!t., 

Thi  Af  roear  Company,  Dttroiti  fX"i 

^  Mi  ■111'!  jLTi  A  tuff  T  i  L  .T.n  ^tij|.-.r  r.ir  M  anufin  lit  rcr^*  A*5n(iniE  ■'>n .  ^ 


¥MI^ 


MDM/m 


obt^tnabTe  and 
proportioned  to 
fit  horse  and  ridet.  A  whitmfin  Saddle 
put  on  properlVi  ne\cr  "jtalJs/'  Army 
uHrcers  know  what  a  saddle  is,  Ther 
ride  Whitman  Saddlei&^a  sfgniBcaDt  iacu 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

It  vbown  niid  d(>«crlh(M  a]]  At^lf^  nf  Ui* 
Whitmuu,  nnfl  tt-ar  Park,  B&r  ifiit^  HnjiC*' 
Iti^  AuH  T'^iriPt  fljiifdh^n.  It  T'xrtv  joq 
unitT  no  ototiiraiirin  ttyns  to  J 00k  Uover. 
It  wUI  fflfe  fqU  )DrcTm«tioii  b™**! 
e^erythloB  trom  '^Saddle  to  Spur. 

Tbe  JMehllMdi  Siddlc  C«.  J04*KC  baaten  Si. ,  NtvT«t 

Si i-nkt^r*  Ut  VV  h  kmAn  l^addl a  CVx 


5  jlO  15 


How  Far  Can  You  Read  This? 

Hold  It  away  from  yc>u  an^  se^.  It'i 
the  Siiala  ot  tbv  Wuner  Auta-M«taif 
fijctnal  sixe.  Itsayayour  Aatomobfl© 
Is  travplin^  8  miles  an  hour.  H  Is 
juat  an  Sitcndy  oq  yc^ur  car  aA  tt  I9 
m  your  haod— lor  thm  scale  of 


The  Auto-Meter 


Go«i  eallio 
Duh  BoafTJ 

Read*   Fro^m 
tK«  SEA 


°iP«r 


w 


ifi  not  Influenced  b^  the  j»r 

of  the  car— i^pccd  alooc  mov^i 

IL    It  ddcj^u't  bob  »rouDd«  tbt 

other  Indicators  do«  until  yon 

are   cot  certals  whether  It  aay  ^ 

fclles  01  15l 

Let  us  teQ  TO'  tiiore  sbotit  ttn^ 
wondrrful  InstrarmcDt  «^  how  H'l 
made  with  laciphire  icwJs  Ufce  a 
watch,  yet  Is  so  Etroiiffly  buflE  that 
It  takes  an  axe  or  a  bad  collislpQ  la 
break  it  €yr  render  It  la^cconkta 
and  how  and  why  we  are  «aJ^  M 
s**JHnE  it  cndpf  a  mare  Ub^ral 
GUARANTEE  th^D  any  other 
m  aau  fa  c  turc  r  dtzr^j  i  o  ^i ve.  Wbes 
you  write  wc'H  **tid  yon  alto  a 
troiiblc-sav-fay  50  t^f  at  book,  A«i» 
Pufblera— tnvalnvblelo  mi 
drives  hi^  QWa  caf  <. 

r  lattrDB^Dt  COv, 


J 


Please  mention  the  Review  of  fieuiewa  when  writing  to 
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No  one  who  smokes 


SURBRUG*S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

.  eadd  crer  Mitcmpt  t&  describe  Its  ijciights*'" 

Why? 

Ttie  Tobdccos  are  «lt  aged  i  ihdraaffhlr  Kii^oncif* 

Asc  Impri^vea  flavor »   adds  mlJdncs* ;    prevents 

biting. 
la  the  blVndinE't  fleven  countrici,  from  Latakia  to 

America*  arec«|Jeil  upon. 
Made  »JiiCe  1B76. 
Sui-b rug's  "Arcadia"   Is  la  a  cla»»  hy  lt«elf  — 

nothing  so  rich  In  ftsvor— so  exhilarating  In 

qiiattty^    A  mltd  AEimulant- 
Ttle  Drttght,  The  Ptensure  when  It  dawnis  an  you 

will  b«  laAt Jug.    AT  YOtlt  UEALEiR'S. 

THE  SURBRUQ  CO,,  New  York  City 


^he  ^0st  fV  Good  Enot4^h 

Featherlight 


featvre;s 

LlCHtici^T  reel  omde.     I.ess 

S-ntoNnKST  nd  nuide  for  its 

Chkatkst  reel  mode  tar  its 
wortb, 

PARTICULARS 

M^TittiTAL — thr  b<^t. 

FnAum  Ajm  Rsvi.  Sbat  —  nude  of  one  pir^^t?  -^  diitnble, 
Frune  alia  perfomtcd,  ■Wording  vent i].ai ion  10  line  kq 
it  is  drying  while  in  me.  PrEVcniB  rDttimg  of  tine  and 
loaing  yaur  £ih, 

SrooL  — mna  easur,  lirgt,  fast  irinding^  removabte,  cod- 

VEairCBt^ 

Click— buck  tlidin^,  of  hardened  iteel,  eqtia11«l  only  in 
matt  en^amvt  recU.     (Bcwftfb  of  reel*  with  bni»  dick 
■iid  beirtDgiv) 
FfNJJiH— okkleor  bfoote — wiLI  not  imt. 
WoMitSdASMiir— 'the  best  througbnut, 

Wc  make  all  rrpaifR  free.     No  other  tDAker  wflL 
Pkkh— 40  yard:s  Trout,  SS  rent* ;  60  yftnjst  Trout  or  Baaa. 
11 J6;  lOa  yardi  Baa  (Trolim«j,  #1.75.    Ml  dcalere. 
Look  for  irtimp^  **  Feather?  Ejfht/* 
]llu!&tfuTfd  booklet  frc«^  on  ^'i^Eiut'-itt. 

A.  F,  NEISSELBACH  «  BRO. 


25  PMap«cl  StrMtp 


l««w«ffc,  H.  1, 


Making  Dust 
on  a  HOI 

Every  motorist   knows 
that  to  '*spurt''  up  a  long 
hill  requires  a  tremendous 
amount  of  reserve  energy ; 
that  to  reach  and  sustain 
high  speed  under  such  con- 
ditions an  engine  must  he 
capable  of  developing  great 
power.    These  quali 
fications  have 
made  the 


not  only   aa  a 

hill-climber  but  as  a  cat 
always  to  be  depended  upon^ 
no  matter  how  seTere  the  aervlc*. 

And  with  it  all  the  cost  of  main^ 
tenance  Is  so  low  that  a  small  allow- 
ance for  fuel  and  lubrication  prac- 
tically covers  the  season's  outlay. 

Your  neareat  dealer  (his  address 
win  be  furiLished  upon  application) 
Is  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
tell  you  more  about  the  CadiUac 
See  hifii.  Also  let  us  send  our 
niustrated  Booklet  C, 

Hwlrl  K.  10  h.  p.  RunabAiit,  1750, 

Modrl  H,  Light  Touring  Car  (^nwn  abOTC),  IS$fl. 

Uodel  H,  30  b,  p.  Touring  Car.  I2.5(W. 

JIU  prim  1.  0,  b.  DctTDlt.    Lamps  not  Indodr^, 

Cadillac  Motor  CarCo^ 
Detroit,  MIcb. 
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OlALITY  £ 
COINTS 

For  Everything 


Frice  (Nkkct 

*2.50 


In  a  Revolver 

H-  &0  R.  Revolvers 


"Century" 

Stands  for  all  that  i^  Dest  in 

Cameras 

simply  because  ib  manufacturing  them 
we  have  not  been  satisfied  with  any- 
thing short  of 


ABSOLUTE   PERFECTION, 

list  uk  yci\ir  dealer  to  ilkow  you  tbe  best  Cimera  J  a  tbe 
markn,  for  boih  plAtts  aad  fllm^  it  he  does,  It  will  be  m 
Cratuiy.    Seod  far  new  1906  CataJiDeiie. 


k 


CENTURY  CAMERA  CO 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


i 


Then  let  us  send  you  Polk  Miller*! 
celebrated  Book  on  Doiri;  How  to 
Take  Care  of  Them  ;  tkeeloqaeatSeB- 
ator  Test*!  maxterfDl  Tribute  to 
a  Doff,  and  '<  A  Yellow  Dog's  Lore 
foraNlfffer'*  (famous  poem).  We  will 
send  you  ail  of  the  above  for  xoc.  just  to 
advertise  Sergeant's  Famons  Dov 
Bemedles.  Address  POLK  HILLEB 
DBUe  CO.,  848Bsla  8t.,RldiMa4,TA. 


Modern  Macliinei:;y 

If  you  want  to  buy  modern,  up-to-date  oiachinery  —  ao 
Enirloe.  Boiler,  Power  Equipment.  Electrical,  Steam, 
Pneumatic,  or  any  other  Machinery  —  am^thing  in  ths  Ma. 
chine  fine— TELL  US  what  you  want  and  we  will  see  that 
you  (ret  full  descriptions,  prices,  oataloffs.  etc..  from  all  the 
flrst-clasa  manufacturers.  No  charoe/ar  this  tervice, 
lOOEU  ■ACniEIT  DAILY  lEWS.  SMaritf  Nndlif .  Mb  12,  ChlcaiB.  B 


will  Rt^nt]  the  closest  scrutiny. 
Investigate  them  and  you  will 
buy  no  other. 

The  H.  &  R,  Revolvers  &re 
known  around  the  world  for 
their  safety,  accuracy,  durability,  perfect  de- 
sign, and  general  superiority. 

Only  the  most  skilled  mechanics  and  only 
the  finest  quality  of  material  eitiploytKl  m 
their  manufacture.  Every  piece  is  finished 
to  the  loooth  part  of  an  inch  and  fits  perfectly, 
no  rattii:  in  '*  H.  &  R,'^  such  as  a  quick  shake 
reveals  in  other  makes. 

Every  revolver  that  leave*?  the  factory  has 
passed  the  most  rigid  inspection  and  is  guar- 
anteed perfect. 

Barrel  and  cylinder  drilled  from  solid  piece 
of  finest  forged  steely  solid  steel  frame^  hand- 
some rubber  slock,  affording  good  grip. 

Noted  for  smooth  action »  i>erfect  accuracy 
and  power.  Don't  experiment  with  an  un* 
reliable  make  because  low  price  is  offered  as 
a  tempting  bait. 

The  H.  &  R.  Model  1905  Double  Action  R^niWer 

is  UMiiuin  id  Bii^e,  weight  and  price*  but  an  cQcctrre 

weapon.    3a  calibeTt  5  shot  C^  F^  8.  &  W-  cartddft- 

lU*  h^rrr],  tiickd  5nbb.        prite  $2.^, 

4t^"  h«TTd,        *       *       *       .  Sl.CKIt 

61       barrel,     -        *        -        .        ^       ^3,i0, 

For  bill?  finish  add  soc.  to  cilbcr  life.     Greatest  vilsc 

ever  oBvred  for  the  price* 

Snld  by  ol!  dfaiet^i  inreh'a&If  .t^oritnjr  £'OBdt, 

//  nai  £<Ad  iH  your  taum,  we  w$U  skip  dt^ect  pwffmi 

ini  rfcfi^t  It}/ pritr. 

OtrrfDgiOD  &  RIchardsM  kvm%  c«., 

238  PARK  AVE..  WORGESTER.  MASS, 

Scad  for  cataloi;  of  our  full  line  inclgditt^  oor 
famous  Safety  Hammer !««&. 


REDUCED  MTESCm";?: 

to  or  ttom  Oblwi»>  OsMfcirtm 
WMklacUa  Mi4  On«w.    Writ* 


m  i^ 


Print  Tour   Own   Cards 


circulars*  Ac.     Press  95.     Small   _ 
PreHS  f  18.     Money  maker.  saTer.     All 
printed  rules.    Write  to  factory  tor 
of  jireases,  tyx»e.  paper,  cards,  etc. 


THEPK 


MERIDBN,  anQL 


$100r-$500S:^|000^FlRST''ifORTGAGK" 

SP/  GOLD  BONDS 


Pleaae  mention  tht  fituiew  of  Reoltws  when  wrtiing  to  odMrtiMn 
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The  Lens  of  the  Camera 

is  the  most  imponstnt  feature-  This  year  Kodaks,  Premos,  HawkcycSj 
Centuries,  Graflet,  and  other  cameras  can  be  fitted  with  the  Tessar 
Lens^  a  lens  chat  will  make  all  kind^  ot  pictures  under  all  kinds  of 
conditions.  This  lens  requires  only  about  half  the  light  required  bv 
lenses  usually  furnished  on  cameras.  It  is  therefore  po&sihle  to  use  it 
for  home  portraiture,  photographing  the  babies,  as  well  as  the  most 
rapid  outdoor  pictures,  with  equally  good  result*.  No  other  lens  has 
so  wide  a  range  of  usefulness  and  is  at  the  same  time  so  compact  and 
perfect  optically. 

Specify  Tessa K  when  ordering  your  camera. 

Send  lor  flookirt  "'Aids  to  Artistic  Aims/' 

Bau»ch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co^ 


RocheaUr,  N,  Y.. 


I 


7Fi^>^*a 


ffMM  mtHttwa  tM0 
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A  NEW 

KODAK 

Tor  pictures 

414  ^  6^  inches 

The  new  4  A  Folding  Kodak  makes 
the  taking  of  large  pictures  a  simple 
matter — it  gets  away  from  the  conven- 
tional sizes  yet  is  as  simple  to  operate 
as  a  Pocket  Kodak. 

In  its  construction  nothing  has  been  neg- 
lected. The  lenses  are  of  high  speed  (yi  S ) , 
strictly  recti  linear  and  being  of  8/^  inch  focus 
i nstire  freedom  from  distortion,  Theshutttr 
is  the  B.  &  Lt  Automatic^  an  equipment  hav- 
ing great  scope  in  automatic  exposure,  yet 
so  simple  that  the  amateur  can  master  its 
workings  after  a  few  minutes  examination. 

Equipped  with  our  automatic  focusing 
lock,  brilliant  reversible  finder  with  hood 
and  spirit  level,  rising  and  sliding  front  and 
two  tripod  sockets. 

A  Triumph  In  Camera  MaKing^ 

Pricep  $35,00. 

EASTMAN    KODAK    CO. 


Used  b/  U,  5.  Sif  nal  Corp«. 

GENEVA 

Superior  Binocular 


pawef,  fluid  view 

Biid  ciromess   of  definhioa  I 

is  !,eldam  rquolledi  evea  ia 

1 1 10  &e  b  in  oculjrs  tost  ing  twice 

a5mLit:h.  A$t  your  deii]«r  for 

il.    If  he  has  none  in  *tock| 

5<'nJ  us  |]5  and  receive  one 

onaijprovaL  Ifnot^itisfactOirff  r 

it  (at  our  expense).    We  will  i 

fully  rcfuiid  ywur  itioibey. 

OEXeVA  OPTICAL  CO,  4fiUiiii«  St.,  d 

r.  a,  wuha,  ithAu.  n.  T.       n,  o,  Wbm 

BfliUa  Opttoa  C«.p  BIX  Hiila  av,  Mflto.  \ 


I 


PENT  <iALL  IT 


■Tree    tUcfcle 


corn 

ffp*    IHIf  M£ 


Ictiff  tbowfbf  Ul    model 

DO  NOT  BUY^^^'^'^^'tl^ 

AJ1  Dw  new  ubd  wiiAderful  pnpoctttam  vMb 

iftstT^u  KItEE  for  Um  uktaf. 

[Kit  a  tccrcr  Hi^TClc  Cor  l«M  itiftfy^iian  un 
L  ot^  h^m;^     tluj  iJLnctfroH  ifaft  ncu,^.    If 
ycHi  wut  to  Mfi1t«  Moner  or  Earn  n 
fe  vrfic^r  CKur  Mpe«t*I  OffvT* 

a«  Co  Aster-Brakea » liJJn*-  •be*h  a^ 

tSL  luodrict  >i:  lulr  tmul  ;4^t«.    Do  Kot  Walt,  l«<r  wtiv 

U4  ft  bofttlLl  tudfty  mid  imra  irovrfthln^*  Wrt»  11  fiflw . 

MifAi>  oVQiiK  CO.  I>ttpirL-SI   Cblcaso,  Ilk 


FOR 

SALE 

Glenmere 

the  horn*;  oi 
the    l*te 
SeDuftior 


t**      ^llt      II..    .^ 

n...u«  ^..  .J  - 

■ad  qaAf1vr%>Am^d  *nLi 

C'  -Ilk F 'l^te  >]'dt 4e  c  r.^ itof[  f  M^cKiQ  ]  ^e Dtic bin4a^  ^S^ti^TnTe  ho^ir  t^  bap  t<« '^>  * 
Nln«  ncr&^ijf  woodetl  gftHiriJ;  olS  I-*ke  l.rte.     Will  hM  mt  otrimr. 


P/ea«i7  mention  the  Reuieu  of  Revieiut  when  uritiny  to  adverttatu 
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Dr.  Lapponi 

Physician  to  the  Late  Pope  Leo  XIIL,  and  Now  Physician 
in  Ordinary  to  Pope  Pius  X.,  Finds 

Buffalo  Lithia  Water 

Of. "  Mftrvdious  EfficAcy  in  Gk>ut,  Rheumatism,  Gastro-intestinal  Dyspepsia* 
Ghravd,  and  in  aH  the  Various  Forms  of  Uric  Add  Diathesis." 

Fdlewlng  Is  Kxact  Translation  of  Dr.  Lapponl's  Testimonial  as  Written  by  HImsolf : 


IloifB»  August  24, 1903.^111  the  Hotpital  of  San  Giovanni  Calibrita  (del  Fatebene  Pratelli)  in  Rome» 
irected  1^  myielf,  I  have  largely  experimented  with  the  nat-  Ha— n^^^  f  ■■ima  litems 
nial  mtnenU  water  placed  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  UVEwnUM  LITfllA  nHlUa 


mud  am  glad  to  be  able  to  attest  that,  by  its  richness  of  composition  of  lithia,  it  is  of  marrelons  efficacy 
in  cases  of  Gout,  of  Chronic,  Articular,  and  Muscular  Rheumatism,  of  Hepatic  Congestions  and  Punc- 
ticmal  Disorders,  of  Gastro-intestinal  Dyspepsia,  of  Gravel  and  Renal  Insufficiency,  of  light  Nephritic 
Affeciioiis  and  of  sU  the  various  forms  of  unc  Acid  Diathesis. 

The  same  water  is  also  to  be  recommended  highly  in  the  initial  processes  of  Arterio-sclerosis  and  in 
obstiBatefonns  of  Bronchial  Asthma.  May  also  be  used  as  a  ^ood  tablewater.  Somuch  Idedarelbr 
tbstntth.  (Signed)  Prop.  Giussppb  Lapfomi. 

jyimdpai  FkyticiOM  of  ike  HospUal  of  San  Giovanni  Calibriia  {del  Fatebene   FraUlli)  in  Rome. 

Member  oj  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Rome ^  etc.^  etc. 

W^Kmwtmm  A  I  mn A  lllnm>  ^  ^^  ^^  ^  Grocers  and  Druggists,  generally.  Testimonials 
IIVSniMf  IsliniitlllilftK  which  defy  all  imputation  or  question  sent  to  any  address. 

HOTRL  AT  fiiPltnVOR  NOW  OPCIf. 

PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VIRQIWIA. 


ON  AND  OFF  LIKE 
A  COAT  - 


COAT 

NEGLIGEE  SHIRT 

Will  add  to  your  vacation  and  traveling  com- 
forts.   Made  of  color- fast  fabrics^  patterns 
choice  and  exclusive* 
For  country,  camp  or  seashore  life  the 
CLUETT  is  the  right  coat  shirt.   *1,S0 
and  more, 

BfonarcH  Slifrts  SlJM  avd  §1.2$ 

Send  for  book  Jet  and 
name  of  dealer, 
aucn»  fEAfionv  A  CO.. 


5^ 


Si 
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ARCE5T  MAKERS  OF  COLtARS  AND  5H1R% 
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FIDEUrrpGliiiOIILnGO. 


1876 

FIDBLITY 
LIABILITY 
AOOIDENT 
TrpAT.TH 
STEAM  BOILER 


OF  NEW  YORK 

GBORQE  P.  SEWARD,  President 
ROBERT  J.  HILLAS,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 


1906 


ELEVATOR 
PLATE  QLA88 
BURGLARY 
FLYWHEEL 


Thla  Company  has  been  enga^red  In  the  several  MINOB  MXBOBUtAKBOUB  Uni 
of  Inanrance  for  TUIKTT  TEARS,  and  has  buUt  up  gradually  and  prodantly  A 
VERT  LARGE  GASUALTT  INSnRANCE  BUSINESS.  Ite  annual  iBOOma  fton  pc*- 
minniB  is  about  FIVE  AND  ONE-HALF  MILLIONS  of  doUan.  Its  IvoalaMa  Is  pio- 
tected  by  assets  of  about  SEVEN  AND  ONE-HAIf  KILUQHB,  ^t^'nAu^  im  qb. 
earned  premium  reserve  of  nearly  THREE  MILLIONS  of  dOIlan,  and  a  spoelal 
reserve  against  contingent  claims  of  nearly  ONE  AND  ONB-HAIP  lOLLIonL 
It  has  paid  nearly  TWENTT-TWO  MILUONS  to  Its  pOlloy  luddm  VOE 
Its  constant  effort  is  to  give  to  its  clients  not  only  msUBAHOE 
prompt  and  effective  INSPECTION  and  ADJUSTINO  SEBVIGB8. 
IN8XJRAN0E  THAT  INSURES 


CAPITAL,    -    $1,000,000.00 


SURPLUS,    -    $1,008,088.84 


DUMONT  CLARKE, 
WM.  p.  DIXON, 
ALFRED  W.  HOTT, 


DIRECTORS: 
A.  B.HULL,  WM.  J.  MATHB80N, 

QBO.  E.  IDE,  ALEXANDER  B.  ORR, 

W.  G.  LOW,  HENRY  E.PIBRRBPONT, 

J.  G.  McCULLOUGH,       ANTON  A.  RAVEN. 


JOHN  L. 

W.  BMLBM  B008BVBLT 

OBO.  P.  SSWARO^ 


Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  New  Yorte 

Agents  in  all  oonslderable  towns 


Short  Term  Notes  Yielding 

4i%  to  6f /o 
Bonds  Yielding  45"/-  to  S  /» 

WeMhnU  bv  ^IeuI  to  timi!  tyo  inUirested  imvtieis 
copjcK  of  tht?  »bovo  circuUrH.  We  heivu 
excellent  facilities  for  meeting  the  ije<.'i^lH 
of  all  cla88eH  uf  indh'idual  inve^torn.  Some 
itivestorH  are  content  witli  ixicome  retiirii 
of  3^^*/»  li>  4^/tf ;  Home  wiU  ctin wider  only 
railrottH  l>oud!^;  utherH  municipiil  ib^tie^; 
wbil(!  still  others— and  iheae  coiiiititute  by  far 
the  large.^t  clasH— will  pitrcbant  any  Mecnrity 
the  i*afety  and  deHirabUity  of  which  ans 
demonstrated  to  their  ^q^tlsfactioti.  When 
niakliiK  inqiiirie»,  tkereforei  plea.4ti  indieate 
the  imrtleular  elasa  of  inveKtmeut  denlre^I, 

Write  far  Qrcular  N«,  t6- 

SpencerTrask  &  Co* 

Williatn  and  Pine  Sts*^  New  York* 
Branch  Office:  AJbaay,  N,  Y, 


An  Eaiy^^ay 
to  Make  Money 

Forty  ytmr*wgi>  you  fjAoU  ksvi 
Iwugkt  lots  in  DvnTvr  lor  flOO 

'''911  which  novf  it&Bd  ittfm«du^ 
iitg  SiyOOO  «  yar  r«t. 

f€  ymmrt  tin  pafulktiaB  irill  r«M& 

tht  KAlf->mttli0A  fB«rk, 
Or^ilMir  rctidcnce  toti  in  dirtricti  mlrmmAy  pof  v^ 
Uud  Vrisi  frtfiD  1750  IQ  SS.ODO  uck 

WE  ARE  LAYING  OlfT  A  N8W  ADDITION 

^kVaskington  Heigkts 

Thf  higheit  ind  moft  f>i|fhtly  uUitidn  in  DeBv^r: 
fumuhing  •  perfect  wirvr  «f  PiLc'a  p4ak  a&d  thd 
Rocky  Mcutit^LAt  f^r  ■  diatABcr  0^  73  mitc*- 
Ovcjloaking.Wuhm^on  P*rL.     As  idol  *p4t- 

Lots  25x  125  F«et  for  $100 

Id  GASH       S»  PER  MQMTH 
J|  THESE  Ml  •n  }maA  t» 

■iJta*  ynjv  An  »pl  t«  ka  ui 


gt  FUSE  -  up**  atgiJMtkB. 


THE  CENTURY  LOAN  AND  TRUST  CO. 

Tht  CsBihurT  BnJJlliBf  :t 


^^^H 


Pimt4t  m*aticM  the  fteuitw  of  ftevi§wa  tehtit  lufiiing  t^  a4otrtt^rt 
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HELP, 


f^^?^* 
^^' 


~^^^^^^l 


d^-- 


^^    > 


O^^ 


'/4Uc.^  i 


kyL|^ 


fjtjr*' 


I'X'W 


i\ 


To  at  Good  Sa.la.ry 

11icrc:  h  a  direct,  evksy  ivay  for  you  to  help  yourself  to  a.  de-- 

sirablc   posit ioa   and   good  pay  in  the  trade  or  profession 

Ihat  tnalches  your  tast«  and  ^iribition.     AIJ   this  without 

leaving  home  ;  without  Jostng  an  hours  work  or  a.  doJlar 

of  pay  ;    without  chanij^itig  posliioos  utitil  qualified  to 

slcp  into  the  one  you  desire.     Will  y^^  n^ail  the  coupon 

below,  and   find  out  how  the  International  Cor. 

iih:spuNi)KN€K  Sri(ncji.5^  will  help  you  to  bogtti  Kelp* 

ing  your^etf  at  onc«7 

This  opportunity  presenttd  in  the  coupon  is  YOU  R 
opportunity.     No  matter  where  you  live  or  what  you 
are  doing,  the  coupon  will  help  you  to  do  better. 
Mailing  the  coupon  puts  you  to  no  expense  or  obliga- 
tion.    It  simply  gives  you  a  chance  to  tind  out  all 
about  the  wonderful  method  of  moneynjarning  train- 
ing now  within  your  reach  through  the  I.  C-  S.    No 
matter  if  you  are  poor  and  lacking  In  education  ;  no 
matter  what  obstacle  seems  to  be  in  your  way,  the 
L  C  S. — *L  great  educational  in!ilitution  with  a  capi- 
tal of  over  f  5,000,000 — will  find  a  way  to  help  you. 

Special  Self-Help  Offer 

To  get  you  started  at  onre  the  I.  G-  S*  has  inau- 
gunitcd  a  Special  Self- Help  Oiler  which  re- 
moves the  last  excu*ve  for  delay.     TEiis  offer  ts  good 
for  a  short  time  only.     Mail  the  coupon  immedi- 
ately, before  the  oRer  is  withdrawn* 


,      iDterD&tloD&l  Cormpondence  Schools,  Boi  S69,  Scrasttiii,  ?l 

tlm  and  |;i:hhI  iilary  Iji  t>ie  D<ctipuUdllicflLrt£  wtlkh  I  buc  mArVt<l  X  


tliHtL.k'e«^r 
^  1 1'  II  ii  g  r  H  pti  I'r 
.\<|xt'rtl»t'n»*'nl  WrhfP 
^biiw  t'lirit  %\  rltrr 
^Ift'Lnffft'Hr  IVImtttivr 
I '  itui  mi'  rfl  h1  I '  ■  IV  ffi  ^ 

lllimlrfitii'r 


Tc^Etnc  Mill  ^v pi. 
IlK'i't  rti-litn 
Ki*'clrh-(*l  liBiiliiPCfr 
l|i7i'liiinU'ilt  HrHnennun 
Tf>lr^lit4il^'  F^nclnt'vi' 

MiTfll link' Jit  Kaffliirrr 


Ctfil  fr>ifiinfr 
BuUiltnff  CaH|r»Btar 

Vrf'titlrel 
JlrMci^  J-:nclii4-«p 
HirnotarHl    KHfflnCcr 
MIpLuc  l':Brliirer 


Str«t  BLdd  Ht»^ 


Pl§a$9  mtntion  tUt  Reoitw  of  Rtoltmt  mkw»  mrf^' 
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You  Can  Save^ 


_        «VbM   ft  tfliM 


Fay^SholoB 


(cf«Mr  io^* 


by 


win  b*    MCili   opoil  f«- 
^w»*Lm  wJti  trflnfi  our 

tiftiplr" 


Commercial  Battles 

mrtf  won 
ny  tli«  ii|»|»lylng  ol  bralnfl  fbrougli  m  per- 
•«c|  luipUACtit  iwr  III*  Accomptlalinient* 

Underwood 
Typcuritcr 

with 

wurrmG  always  in  sight 

l«  fllr  prrt«'rtl3r  nTn«tructrd,  quick  tiring 
t^min  MtMc'tiiiic  iiMil  «dvanc«ft  flic  picltct 
line  ol  rommcree. 

|rN1iril%¥CI0tl  TV r I  WRITER  C4|^ 
14 1  IlriJA4li%v^\  New  Vorlc 


Typewriters^ 

Unite  the  Good  Points  of 
other  makes  at  less  than 
72  the  \is\jaLl  prices. 


WIN  do  mora  and  better  work  than  cmn  be  | 
done  on  any  loo  Dollar  Machine  now  on  tbe 
market.     It  wUI  pay  you  to  Investigate. 

THE    BLICKENSDERFER  MANRO   CO.j 

STAMFORD.  CONN, 

Also  :  Boiton.  Nrw  York,  Philadt-lphia,  WubtiniitfpQ    Fittiburj,  , 
Kfjchcatct,  Cleir^liipd,    Detrok,    Cinciimjiti,    LottisviljCf     Itudi^tt-  \ 
apqliK,  Se.   Laiis,  AtUntA,  M mnciipuLiA,  Milwmuk»f  Saa  Fah- 
ciiri;o^  ChicAi^o,  aad  oLher  cities. 


ADDRESSED 

100,000  WRAPPERS 

]^rschtn«  No*  £7,07B|  eonippiH]  with  black  ludi^H- 
tilf'  ink<Mi  padR,  baa  tiAed  tAe  orij^n&l  pifcds  inor^? 
nmii  two  y^arn,  durine  which  time  orei'  ItiMMO 
wriiEipeffi  have  bi't-n  aiidresHt'd,  beddc*  hanjIUtiir 
a  hvAvy  corre»poDdencii  dallj.  This  pair  tif  jmd-i 
oQiii  ItJOQ,  th«  iiAine  an  a  Boud  rlbbfm  wbtch  t^UX 
\m»%  fkbcmt  live  weeks,  Tnl*  servite  ^m  t*.  rjbtxju 
mHi.'hEiie  won]ii  hAV«  reitufrdd  the  yurcliiUM^  of 
twi^fity-oue  dbbcijiafl.   Here  Is  «  comimri^un  of  ibe 


21  rtbi»«ii*i<^  $1,00, 
1  i>Hlr  p»d*i  - 

Net  BavlniFi       * 


^       921.00 

1  .oo 
»     $90.ao 


Buppc«e  tcti  mat  hi  DOE*  WPTe  u^ed,  thi*  mring 
would  he  ^JUHIi,  or  the  ori|riu*l  t-oat  of  I  DC  a 
iiiArlif  ii««ii.  But  the  pmlif  are  stlil  ffivitig  1>tftt4?r 
?4t^rvir*^  than  raiist  new  Hbbuiis,  Rcint^niln  r  iiii-mi* 
jMid-i  have  not  been  touched^  ^^  ri. 

TniL4  hint-  would  biive  required  -f 

lukiiiijc    (jfT   and   putting  on  ui  .  t.- 

\mnn.    The 

WILLIAMS 

VislbU  Standard  Typawrittr 

tan  prar*?  a  tvetml  upitnubcbt^d  !»>  rw  olhcr  eua- 
i  blue,     WHie  tundifcy  fur  Bookltst  ;. 

WILLIAMS    TYPEWRITER    CO. 

[t»l2  Sit*^  tlerby.  Conn.,  V.S.A.  ^t  IS^^^tZm^ 
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Evolution 

Thirty 
Years 

1906 


Thirty  years  ago  I  made  my  first  public  appear- 
ance at  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia. 
I  was  a  stranger  then*  People  took  away  sped- 
me ns  of  my  wri ti  ng  as  curi osi ties.  To-d ay  eve ry body 
knows  me  and  these  specimens  fill  the  mail  cars. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  was  the  only  writing  ma- 
chine. To-day  my  showrooms  envelop  the  earth 
and,  while  I  have  ninety  and  nine  imitators  I  am  still 
firsts-first  in  quality  and  first  in  output. 

Every  one  of  my  thirty  years  has  been  a  year 
of  progress— both  in  quality  and  sales.  The  year 
1906  is  emphasizing  my  supremacy — my  laiet  hrtah 
iftg  aii  exisiing  records. 

To-day  I  am  the  oldest  and  still  the  newest. 
Not  that  I  was  first  am  I  best,  hut  that  I  am 
best,  am  I  first.  I  am  the  product  of  the  second 
generation  of  Remington  genius  and  artisanship 
^made  and  sold  by  men  born  and  bred  in  type- 
writer atmosphere-  My  New  Models  represent 
age  plus  youth — the  experience  of  the  old  combined 
with  progress  I  ven  ess  of  the  new*  In  my  present 
form  I  embody  all  the  qualities  which  have  made  mc 
famous^ with  improvements  so  fundatrrental  as  to 
create  a  new  standard  of  typewriter  work* 

REMINGTON    TYPEWRITER 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


TTPEWRITE 
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FUMITYOF"  COLOR  A^D  ABSOLUTS] 
WSITSNEim  ARE  rOU/fD  /JT 

Arrow 

C  O  LLARS 

The  fomign  subsomces  are  re- 
moved from  the  fabrics  and  every 
thread  is  shrunk  de/are  cuiting. 
Each  ply  of  material  is  exactly 
like  its  mate  and  will  stay  so. 
No  welts  disfigure  the  surface  of 
the  collar.  Arrow  Collars  arc 
easily  washed  and  absorb  the 
starch  naturally,  and  the  laundry 
has  no  terrors  for  them. 

Over  100  styles  in  exact 

QUARTER   SIZES 

Send  for  booklet  and  dealer's  namei. 

CLUETT,  PEASODV   A   CO., 
LAPOKBT    MANCna    OW   COLLAIt*    kHO 

*HlltT«    |H    THK    WOULD 

4'4a  nivcn  STnccT»  rnot^  n.  v. 


T5  CENTS 


2  FOR 
2b CEMTS 


KENNEDYS  ADVICE 

TO  INVESTORS 


Mj"  cabject  in  coming:  before  the  redden  oi  ttii« 
line  im  lo  advisf  theni  fmm  time  lo  Imic  af  isiv'cttmciltii 
that  [  know  ta  be  (he  truth,  1  nrant  ti>  srcurc  ifac  coo* 
tideni:e  of  every  invcalur  in  thtl  country,  vfht*  hmA  jidolljtJ 
to  invfcift.  1  rc^liifc  vrWi  a  difficult  matter  ihif  will  be  to 
Accomplbsh  in  tlic^se  dkiy«  uf  disirriisi,  Wild  Cut  jbchcRicSt 
nod  the  AllHriniif  pmnktaca  uf  bijf  prufitii,  but  1  lu>pe  to 
win  out  in  LJie  Jong  mn. 

Jf  you  tiHve  evur  ptiruhitsed  a  dollar^  worth  of  ifnck  la 
atiy  CoiTtpan^  I  rrt:«j>TinirndetI,  and  the  inircwtinenC  haM- 
QDl  tumud  out  exiiiilly  i\n  1  atatcd  tt  would^^cnd  me  Sk 
Un  ttt  yttur  hc>ldi»ii$5f  and  I  it^ill  titJiil  yau  my  check  for 
every  d{>Mar  you  invested.  'I'hia  ham  beru  my  method  of 
doing  bdaine^is  for  7  years.  I  npenly  nuke  thvsta|cii»iii 
ta  every  reader  ol  this  mAfa^Luei  thcLr  frieiidiif  or  any  one 
they  know. 

THE  NEW  YORK  METAL  CEHJNG  Ca 

hju  p]jited  in  ii^y  h^niiii  a»  i^iic  of  S^  prf  [erred  itock  to 
be  su\d  tiff  the  purp«)«e  oi  incrcajting^  ihe  ciiptifil  of  tb* 
Oinipuny  and  ihc  enlarKi^iC  uE  their  plant  to  twi«^  It* 
preiicnt  viiCi  Its  cauitiil  $iti.M:k  ia  only  Irj^c^ooo,  irbile  it* 
grOiu  yearly  incnrnfr  is  is*:^  Kreflirf  thjin  iU  entire  capital, 
and  its  net  yearly  income  itsufficLent  to  pay  the  dividends 
Upon  its  0$  prclrrrcd  stock  ff^r  3  y^earv  tei  advance.  Thia 
ja  ii  great  record  tur  any  Company^  and  is  welj  w&tih 
Jookiux  iiitt^  by  any  person  irho  has  fio  ar  more  to  ioveft, 
J  can  sell  ihr  stf»ck  at  pnT^  '$10  a  ihare^  in  lo  sharEs  or 
more  )<»  5uiE  your  convGnitacc,     AtonihJy  paymcnta  vitl 

be  ftttcpled, 

IF  vnr  ARE  LOfJKTNQ  FOR  AN  a^  INCOME 

VpuN  VULH.  MONKV,  write  me  foT  furthrr  particu- 
lar h,  uiid   1   will  send  you  everything   in  detail,  wiib  10 
ph^ito^nnpha  u|  the  pUnl. 
Address  me,  care  of  the  above  Com  pan  yi 

H.  S.  KENNEDY^ 
543  Weit  24lh  St,  New  York  City. 


i 


I  Will  Make  You 
Prosperous 

]f  yrtu  Arc  Imti.^c  ^nl  AmlMtioiis  wrkr  me  tt><dfey, 
Na  niittcE  wlierr  y*tu  the  Mr  whjit  yivur  ncCbEWtto*. 

ap[iMiitt  VH  ^<v^  I'll!  H i'i>Tc«^ntBti ve  of  my  CrtBpaaj  la 
yciuT  ti»«ii ;  st4r(  ]i-tiM  [n  a  |,PT'^fit«ti]e  Nidtfd*  of  f«ar 

rHMatial  »(i^rUBll>  for  Hl^a  vllbnkt  ««klta]  |«  h«ta 
tamr  1  itd^-p  ■' H<drB  I  fur  Ilfp.  VKlMsblf  hart  bft4  r*l 
fian  J  rq Ia  n  f  rtr^    Vl  rt  i<- 1  □■4a J  <    AMftm.  baj^«4  «Miv^ 

U;D\VI\    If.    ITT  A  ft  DEN,    Pt-Pftft 

»AT  I.  riMM'lHlTITf;  HLlLTr  tO- 

lSm»  Aibi^nacvn    lUdv.^  rhiraff*. 

gap  MaejtwJ  Hlilir*.  W  ■^hlwgi^g,  l».  fL 


a 


TYPEWRITERS. ..S 


W  Machines  H  Mf r's  Frieca.    RUTID  ABTW HIBB,  ap|ilyui«  mrt  « 
Writef  or  CaUlog     TYPE  WBITIK IHTORIUH,  IM  USdbMbT  CUi^i 


'^Rife  HydrauUc 
Ram 


jA'Rifc 

*T\^^^C^        (Puipf  Water  kf 

^^"^^^^^    Town  Water  Woriis. 
""  RaDroad  Tanks*        Iriloat 
Country  Homes* 

No  Attention-No  Expen$e—Ram  CmUi 


Operates  under  18  inches  to  50  feet  fall.  Blerfttet  ««l« 
30  feet  each  foot  of  fall.  5000  in  aoccessfnl  opcratioB. 
Sold  on  30  days  trial.    Catalog  and  estimato  free. 

RIFE  HYDRAUUC  RAM  GIMIP  ANY, 

2001  Trinity  Bldff.,  Kfow  Y«k 
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-BRUSH"  SHELLS  FOR  BIRD  SHOOTING. 

Winchester  '*  Brush "  Shells  help  wonderfully  to  make  big  bags.  They  are 
so  loaded  as  to  give  an  open  and  even  pattern  at  ranges  from  25  to  30  yards 
when  used  in  choke  bore  guns,  without  loss  of  velocity,  penetration  or  uni- 
formity •  With  these  shells  you  can  use  your  duck  or  trap  gun  for  field  shooting 
and  make  many  Mils  which  othermse  would  be  misses.  They  are  loaded 
in  "Leader"  and  "Repeater"  grades  and  sold  by  reputable  dealers  every- 
where«      Ask    for  .Winchester   "Brush'*   Shells   and   accept  no  substitute. 

Witithejicr  ShelU,  Caitri^geM^  and  Guru  A  fe  StJd  fver^jvAeiCr 

WINCHESTER    REPEATING  ARMS  CO  -  -  NEW   HAVEN,  CT. 


LYON  &  HEALY'S 
USICAL 

HAND  BOOK 

I   Write  For  It  Todayl 

It  cotitalDB  prices  ftod  deflCrtEitlona 
ot   1^,000   ^ifl^Ttnt    musical   {DAtm- 

Lyon  dt  Healy 
Instruments 

Ar9  Bold  by  ^1  luadififf  muitc  dealers 
aiul  are  tbc 

STANDARD  of  the  WORLD. 

Rich  and  j>owi;ffi]Z  la  tone, 

iAbsolutoly  True  In  Scale. 
Send  lof  th^  HRnd  Book  mm3 
yoa  will  BOOD  ttnder^ta^d  why        i 
Lyon    A   Healy  Muetoal 
Instruments  are  far  kie- 
yond  competition* 
PtanoSy   Organs^ 
BandlnstrufHcnts^ 
^uc^    Talking  Machines 
ion  &  Healy,  66  A  dams  St.,  Chicago 
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PURITY  OF  COLOR  AND  A  SHOL  VTM  \ 
WSITENB88  AHS  fOGND  IN 

Arrow 

C  O  LLAR.S 

Th«  foreign  substances  are  re- 
moved from  the  fabrics  and  every 
thread  is  shrunk  before  cuiiing. 
Each  ply  of  material  is  exactly 
like  its  mate  and  wiii  stay  so* 
No  wehs  disfigure  the  surface  of 
the  collar.  Arrow  Collars  are 
easily  washed  and  absorb  the 
starch  natural  ]y»  and  the  laundry 
has  no  terrors  for  them. 

Over  100  styles  in  exact 

QUARTER   SIZES 

Send  for  booklet  and  dealer's  name* 

6LUCTT,  PEASOOY   &  CO., 
umaEST   utAKEna  or  coLuin«  jihd 

•  Ml  At*    I  ft    THC   WOULD 

441  nivcM  vTiicET,  thot,  n.  v. 


tS  CENTS 


KENNEDYS  ADVICE 

TO  INVESTORS 


My  object  tQ  coming  before  the  rcaiienotf  thft 
f  iite  Hi,  lu  iiilviK  tUt'OL  f nmi  time  in  lime  of  invetimciitJi 
tbfli  I  know  til  be  ihf'  Iruth,  I  want  tu  Hcurc  thEcem* 
lidenee  uF  every  ini'eiilijr  in  llii#  country,  ^Uo  ht%  A  dollar 
t^^i  invtsK.  ]  TodiJiir  what  A  diffirtilt  uiAtter  chLi  will  be  lo 
accompUi^h  in  thffse  cljy!i  uf  diitru!(C,  Wiid  Cal  KfaemOi, 
and  ihe  HlLurinx  (imitiJiHtft  uf  bi|f  prufit&,  bul  I  hope  to 
win  nut  ia  the  It^n^  run. 

If  ynu  have  ever  ijurchased  a  dollar'i  worth  a(  tlock  ll 
any  Ci'inpany  1  rircitinaimdctl,  and  the  Lnvmtmeiil  bia 
not  turned  out  exacily  n*  I  staird  it  itould— KO^  nwa 
li»t  of  yo[ir  huldinifs,  end  E  ^iU  mail  you  my  checlt  for 
4;virry  dia^M^r  yim  invested.  This  hoi  been  tnjf  metliod  «f 
doing  bdsine&s  for  7  years.  1  »pCDty  make  thii  Uatfibetit 
to  every  reader  of  \ba  magafinci  their  frieadftf  of  any  ooe 
they  know, 

THE  NEW  YORK  HETAL  CEILING  CO. 

has  pi;iccd  in  my  hands  an  issue  of  e^^  prcf  erred  sUick  to 
be  ]v:»Ld  for  the  purpiMe  of  incn^aiviiij;  the  capitAl  ol  tb* 
Compi<kn.y  and  the  e^ilanfinrc  ot  ihrir  plant  to  twice  i|a 
pr'f.irtit  vize.  Itji  capiLai  Atuck  is  nnly  f  jjo^ooo,  white  it> 
groHs  yearly  incmiic  la  i^^  i^^rcaier  than  iis  entire  qapital, 
and  it*  Dk'I  yearly  income  istufficient  to  pay  the  dividends 
upon  its  8f  prelemrd  Bt<K.-k  for  5  yt^fn  in  advancfr^  Thia 
is  A  great  recnrd  (ur  any  Company,  and  ia  well  worth 
looking;  into  by  any  p«!reon  who  haa  f  lO  lof  more  to  iaveat, 
1  en II  M-ll  ihr  stfx^k  ui  p^ir,  fj^o  a  share,  in  tti  iharea  vr 
more  if»  .Huit  your  cooveiiLuace.  Monthly  paymenlA  will 
be  accepted, 

IK  YOU  ARE  T.OOKIKC;  TiJR  AN  H  INCOME 
WiJS  VIJUK  M<?NKV,  write  me  for  further  particti- 
l-4r\  HnJ  ]  will  send  you  t^verything  ta  detail^  with  id 
photoi^raph^  (»f  the  plant, 

Addreu  mc,  care  of  the  above  Company, 

R,  S,  KENNEDY, 
543  West  24lh  St.  New  York  City. 


4 


I  Will  Make  You 
Prosperous 

If  v^u  ilr?  L:Mii,'hi  ;au  I  tiLitliitluiiS  i^jLle  me  t4>-dji^. 

N-  Tinnec  wLirre  J  nil  li^e  t>r  wliai  ytnur  nccup«Kl«B, 

I  I    ^^ell   li^rli  v<rii  tlir  Ke^l-K^lale  bustar^i  by  KJil; 

;'  ft  I 'I- 'US  I  J  I'U-Si'r,  1,1  J  K<''|.-rv«eai^[i'«ecl  my  i'li^mriAajr  in 

your  L11WIL]  itlitr[  ynn  In  1  t^i-htat»te  T>i]E||iirsft  cif  T'Mt 

avrn.  :vii't  Uc1|>  y<  iti  itiAk^-  blj;  niL'itry  rlt  ub<  ip. 

I  wd^hI  (ip|wrt«iillf  tmf  »f«  wlifciml  «ifilAl  §m  ^tf» 
enita^'  I  n4l^  pf ndt'Ml  fur  llfp.  fulmlfh  hmJk  m^  fall 
t^nn Nnlnrv  Frrr.    ^  rl t p l*-daf .     MirfH fe«ir*«t  iWri. 

Hit'L  MM>J^H(*TtT|!  RK4LTT  tft- 
ttHi>  j^thi-NaowiB    niila.*  i  hlravo. 

SKA  JUarylitnd    Hidg.,    Wa^k Indian,    t^  C. 


• 
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Writefor  CaUlog     TTPKW  RniR  IHFOaiCH,  tMLaSabbc,  ( 


^Rife  Hydraulic 
Ram 


IS 

**^^^**    Town  Water  Works. 
^*  Railroad  Tanks*        Irrigation* 
Country  Homes,         Greenbovaca. 

No  AUenUon-No  Expente-Raiu  ContfiMmui^ 

Operates  nnder  18  inches  to  50  feet  f alL  Blevatet  watar 
30  feet  each  foot  of  fall.  5000  in  saccessful  operaKioa. 
Sold  on  30  days  trial.    Catalog  and  ettimate  free. 

RIFE  HYDRAUUC  RAM  COIIP ANY, 

2001  Trinity  Bldg^  New  Y«rtb 
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BRUSH"  SHELLS  FOR  BIRD  SHOOTING. 


^Vinchcstcr  **  Brush "  Shells  help  wonderfully  to  make  big  bags*  They  are 
so  loaded  as  to  give  an  open  and  even  pattern  at  ranges  from  25  to  30  yards 
when  used  in  choke  bore  guns,  TAnthout  loss  of  velocity^  penetration  or  uni- 
formity. With  these  shells  you  can  use  your  duck  or  trap  gun  for  field  shooting 
and  make  many  kills  which  otherwise  would  be  misses.  They  are  loaded 
in  "Ijcader"  and  "Repeater"  grades  and  sold  by  reputable  dealers  every- 
where*     Ask    for  /Winchester   "Brush"   Shells  and   accept  no  substitute* 

Winchc^cT  Shtilit  CartTidgK^.  an  J  Guns  Art  S^d  Ewm-^htn. 

WINCHESTER    REPEATING  ARMS  CO  -  -  NEW   HAVEN,  CT. 


LYON  &  HEALY'S 
USICAL 

HAND  BOOK 

I   Write  For  It  Todayl 

It  contain B  pHces  and  <!etcrtptfoDa 
of  1.1,1X)0  dsfFercTit  moatcal  matru- 
ments  and  auppljes, 

Lyon  &  Mealy 
Instruments 

are  aotd  hf  ttU  leadiitr  maaJc  dealers 
and  are  the 

STANDARD  Of  the  WORLD. 

Rich  aod  powerful  tn  tojw, 

iAbsolutoiy  True  In  Scale. 
Sepd  for  the  Hand  Book  and 
ron  will  »oo»  isudeTBUnd  why        i 
Lyon    A   Healy   Mualoal,, 
Inslruments  ore  far  tie- 
yond  competlllon. 
Pianos^   Organs^ ' 
Bandlnstruments^ 
^^j,^    Talking  Machines 
^on  fli  Healy«  66  Adams  St., Chicago 


__^j^ 

The  Independence 
of  the  Dip -no -mores 

When  la  the  IntcTtstof  gjood  prniiuinship  it 
bcLxunvs  rH'Lc<»Mry  lo  buy  a  fckuniiiiii  pen,  buy 

Waterman's 
Idea^l  FountaLirk  Pen 

Tfap  Ten  with  (ke  LUM  pp 

bepiii9«  d[  thrsc  tniLhi  wdicb  are  wU-*viiJrrt : 
Tbe*Sp«jon  Feed  \n  WaifrraaD's  litr.il  in- 

surrsa  Kceatly  rvcn  flow  u(  ink  wiih  lU'^'tr  si 

stop  \yt  bloE.     ft  never  sputters  nor  hcsiiatefl, 

ThLsi»a  fact. 
The  Chp-Cftp  attaches  Wat«rfnAn'i  Ideal 

to  yotir  pr>cket/ neatly  and  >d  firmly  that  loaa 

ia  impaasible. 

Tht  kiiiArintev  prrrterls  yr*ti  4^tlii4I  Any 

possible  faurt  In  ivuiitertal:  or  e: DnsinjCt!dt3i. 

L.  e,  WATERMAN  C0.» 
173  BruadwH^,   -   -   Nrw  York. 
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HAIR 

THE  EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  is  Bimplv 
of  obtaining  a  free  and  normal  circulation  of  b 


Guarantee 
Backed  by 
the  Bank. 

a  mechanic^tl  means 
lood  in  the  scalp. 


The  Cap  Rives  the  scalp  a  healthy  glow  and  produces  a  de- 
lightful tingling  sensation,  wfiich  denotes  the  presence  of  new  life 
in  the  scalp,  and  cannot  be  obtained  by  any  other  means.  Channels 
which  have  been  practically  dormant  for  years  are  opened  and  all 
follicle  life  is  stimulated  and  revived  to  activity,  and  by  supplying 
the  hair  roots  with  nutrition  the  weak,  colorless  hair  is  m  time 
developed  to  its  natural  size  and  strength.  We  furnish  the  Cap  on 
trial  and  under  guarantee  issued  by  the  Jefferson  Hank  of  St.  Louis, 
and  any  bank  or  banker  will  testify  as  to'the  validityof  this  guarantee.  Wo  have  no  agents,  and  no  one  is  authorixed 
to  sell,  offer  for  sale  or  receive  money  for  the  Evans  vacuum  Cap— all  orders  come  through  the  Jefferson  Bank.  Lrt 
us  send  you  a  book  which  explains  the  possibilities  of  the  invention,  and  also  evidence  of  the  results  it  has  achieved. 
This  book  is  sent  free  on  request  and  we  prepay  postage  in  full. 

EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  COMPANY,  710  Fullerton  Building:,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


OXY DONOR 


CMtnprl'j  llic  Appnipri^tiirin  nf  oxyptn,  q^cdi^cl  by  every 

tJASuf^  to  enable  (hrin  ti:)  rcsiat  di'tea^e,      it  taute*  ^t^Y* 

cenHtinn  of  ilic  bktf^ci   nvd  intrra4?s   the  vitil   fonrc, 

Tvhich  tlirninHLr^ii  di^rasr  of  evrry  fnrm  Ey  naiiiralproceH^  pToducingvigoTDUfl  itctivity  in  every 

ar|kf£tn  ol  the  bmly,  wuh  rcftdttfttit  glorious  h rail h. 

With  OXV[>0N0R  vou  are  mii<itrr  i>i  dia?av,     OKYDO^OR  will  la<(t  a  lifrtimt;  *nd 
serve  the  whule^  (Atniit)''.     Kit  periodical  out  lay  required.     'J  hituituida  teiEif)'  to  Ut  eHiCflcy. 
H'i'ff^ifF/nt  ktr'w{tt—¥HV.\iW-^WK.   MrLr.itnK  Jk.,  Fh^ma^lst,  i^S  Rrr^^fillne  Ave.,  Toim  ci 
L'nU»n,  NruT  Jrr;py.i.>L'l  m,  i^ij.  — "  l\  ■  ^iD'  lif .  M  T^r    tJe^i  Hir  [   An  (liyLli^kLL'r,  ^ItU  ^  vfitutn<?  uf '  K'lw 

tluisTTi.iilf  KLTKJiiNe  lolimrnanEli'it  ii.in-*>.1i.lff  fnf  all  to  (till  PrffcLT  Htallh  iml  alw^yl  k^mpH.  t 
bivc  rlFri^sH^simen'Ontlfrfiil  rtfv<  is  am!  Tctiilll  unnlcr  CilailLit-tJon,  iftcf  %U  i.'lHtfr  ffnirtl!"  IndllHWCl 
tiT*  tirr  ullrrtf  {\^^M.  Wurk  Ml  m  ttprf^^  tli*  praise  -Hi'l  irraMtiHs  rliic  thccHsL  [TTcrcT  ol  LH*iluctlcMi, 
for  In  thr  li(?ar  JuCiire  it  ^^Ml  Vl'tvm  fine  ut  the  nre*i«t  1  jJ fi-*J nt"i  rvffcned  To  mankind. 

Vuurt  irii^Xfiilly,  FkhdAHICK  Ml.'UMIlt,  Jh." 

Avoid  fraiidiiltnt  imiiatiot]!.     The  Ort^f  Oenfgttra  O^rydi^mrr  has  the  name  of  the  ffri^i- 
fSiiffffUHti  iMTVitfi^—lir-  H,  Sanche— stamped  ui  ilic  metal. 

n.     U     ^^mm.L^    0   i^^       ^i  H'tH  St..  Detroit,  Mich.        )  U,  3Ji6a 
UFp   N.   OSnCltB  i  10«      4^v  FIflh  Ave..  N.  Y,  City.        1$.     St.  Catherine  St. 
67  Wtbash  Ave,  Chlcag^d,  ItlJ  A.        Montreal,  Can. 


VACUUM     CAP 

CURES 

BALDNESS 

WE  ACCEPT  NO  PAV  UNLESS  YOU  AHE 
PLEASED  AFTER 

eo  DAYS'  TRIAL 

miniitcm  e*i-li|  d4>'  iItjiwi  the  b\ntml  t,i  %}y^  ir^liiAnri  JMrinLhe  ti^ii  iat"  ne^* 
growth,  <:uret(kAldne44An<i|  >tfi]^Hi  t^e  hiif?  troiK  MIEn^'  out.  Cmci  Pu^tIti  1  If . 
we  std^l  It  I''!  yuu  r-n  tr^al.  Wt  ubly  *ani  p«y1d  yoij  *Te  tileaMrd.  I*,  nrii  tJik 
(^ErT  You  H^k  Bintlitni,^.  WrrbslL^lL  If  pu<llU»lc,  i:.tU  kt  OUT  office  and  tTy 
11  free,  uf  wf]ief<jf  rifepftn;kijl»ri. 


THE    MODERN    VACUUM 
530  Baaclav  Block 


CAP    CO. 
Denver,  Colo. 


Destroyed  forever 


The  simple  Mahler  Arpaiince  (s  the  odJt  tneui  t* 
the  world  by  *PMt.h  onv  la<Jy.  priT3tery«  fn  htterwm 
honie,  can  fe^rrvtr  4«4ir<7y  »njf  crmwin  ^i  Sqmis 
flUi^uE  H.ilr,  MoLeS,  ^^  ini,  Kctf  VeiM  Of  «£« 
blenii&heii  on  7"4ce,  Neck  or  Aftiil,  be-rcr  to  rctvi» 

J1«nej^  HetViBded^   Dontesp^ntti^hr  »Lth  ^fa— 

periMJiS,    app^iriiTus,  liju^ihl,  liciyidi^  pwderv  Mc- 
wEijch  make  the  ]i4j:r  ^rnw  ccur»cr  tluiji  be^jcc  and 
of^en  mu  the  ^jn, 

-r?£:e  ra  any  im>y 

I  A  IkJtre  -^^pitji^  Eliuttmed  b«A>  bt 
famouf  ex]»ert»  rHnf  iHtienbi&c  ' 
abaiit  cniL»:  and  cure  of  hajf  p4 
etc.,  hnw  To  ICC u re  a  perfect  CI 
LQn,S'itK:rb  fl[;ure^  fUitnuut  bead!  a<  kbi 
a  net  oi.litr  Iwamj  K^rvt^  s^ct  IV^fr 
Sinipir  iddfeu  D.  j,  II skier  C^a., 
WI  W  Mmktrr  fkrl,  gat  PfgrldfM^^  M.  L 


IN  THE  MORNING 

ON  ARISING  TAKE    34  GLASS    OF 


THE  BEST  NATURAL  LAXATIVE  WATER 


A  bottle  of  IfUNYADI  JANOS  tbould  btt  in  evt»ry  bfttfafoom, 

ready  for  use  wben  needed.  It  U  tbe  edoH  petfect  Kftttirm] 
Laxative  known — biliousDesBf  torptd  livef  p  aick  head&cbfi 
ftnd  simUaz  dioordera  &»  Btran^ers  to  Uiot«  who  q««  ftu 
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How  You  Can  Always 
Have  a  Good  Complexion 
and  Healthy  Skin 


A  PERFECT  complexion  is  the  natural  result 
of  perfectly  healthy  skin. 
And  to  keep  your  skin  healthy,  you  must 
keep  it  clean — really  clean  —  clean  of  all 
impnrities — not  only  dirt,  but  pimples,  blotches 
and  blackheads,  as  well. 

You  must  get  these  things  out  of  your  skin 
and  keep  them  out. 


Now,  you  have  just  two  kinds  of  soap  to 
choose  from. 

There's  ordinary  soap — and  by  that  I  mean 
«//  leap  except  Restnol  Soap. 

Because  all  ordinary  soaps,  not  excepting  the 
■o-called  toilet  soaps,  are  simply  made  of  an 
alkali — caustic  soda  and  acid  fats  and  acid  oils. 

But  Resinol  Soap  is  not  ordinary  soap. 

Because  Resinol  Soap  is  just  Resinol  in  soap 
form. 

Now.  most  any  ordinary  soap  will  take  dirt 
aifjovLT  skin. 

iBut  it  won't  take  the  dirt  and  impurities, 
the  pimples,  blackheads  and  blotches  out  of 
your  skin. 

Because  these  things  are  caused  by  the  im- 
purities in  the  pores  and  oil  glands  in  your  skin. 

The  millions  of  little  pores  are  constantly 
Imnging  impurities  from  inside  your  body,  to 
the  surface  of  your  skin. 
and  the  oil  glands  are 
constantly  squeezing 
out  a  natural  oil  to 
keep  your  skin  soft  and 
flexible. 

And  my  microscope 
pTOYes  that  ordinary 
soap  actually  plugs  up 
these  little  pores  and 
glands,  thus  keeping 
the  impurities  in  your  skin  and  causing  black- 
beads.  This  foreign  matter  irritates  your  skin 
and  that  irritation  causes  pimples,  blotches  and 
rashes. 

And  when  your  pores  are  piugfred  up,  they 
can't  throw  out  impurities,  which  therefore  re- 
nta  in  in  you  r  body  and  ha  rm  you  r general  health. 

Besides — the  alkali  in  ordinary  soap  eats  the 
natural  oil  out  of  your  skin— so  it  becomes  dry 
and  wrinkled. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  reading  a  book  called 
■■Diseases  of  the  Skin,'*  written  by  Dr.  James 
Neyins  Hyde  and  Dr.  Frank  Hugh  Montgomery. 

These  eminent  physicians  arc  Professors  of 
Skin  Diseases  in  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago, 
and  in  speaking  of  acne  (the  scientific  name  for 
pimples),  they  say  it  is  caused  by  "mechanical 


SOAP 


plugging  of  i 
the    seba' 
ceous  follh 
cles;  accU' 
mulationsfi 
the  mouth 
of  the  fol-i 
licles;  irri- 
tation   o  f  \ 
the  follicles  ^ 
bythefreqnc 
use    of    strong 
soaps  or  by  the 
application    of 
cosmetics." 

You  fi  e  es 
common  soaps, 
cosmetics  and 
powders  are  in 
themsel  v  e  s, 
causes  ot  rough- 
ness,  pimples, 

blotches,  blackheads  and  face  eruptions. 
«  «  « 

Now,  Resinol  Soap,  not  only  takes  off  the  dirt, 
but  it  also  takes  out  the  dirt — all  the  impurities. 
And  as  a  natural  consequence  your  skin  is 
really  clean  — pertectly  healthy  and  then   you 
have    a   perfect   com- 
plexion. 

My  microscope 
roves  that  Resinol 
>oap  leaves  your  sur- 
face skin  clean  and  your 
pores  clear  and  pure- 
open  to  expel  the  im- 
purities of  your  body, 
just  as  they  should  be 
to  keep  you  in  good 
health.  This  proves  that  Resinol  Soap  reaches 
your  true  skin,  down  beneath  your  surface  skin, 
and  nourishes  it  and  keeps  it  healthy. 

It  proves  that  Resinol  Soap  heeps  your  skin 
clean  and  clear,  free  from  roughness,  pimples, 
blotches,  blackheads  and  all  eruptions. 

Now  I  have  told  >rou  how  you  can  always 
have  a  perfect  complexion  and  healthy  skin. 

And  it  remains  with  you  to  get  Resinol  Soap 
and  use  it  for  toilet,  bath,  shampoo  and  in  the 
nursery. 

Remember,  Resinol  Soap  isn't  ordinary  s^ap. 
but  just  Resinol  in  soap  form. 

And  physicians,  scientists,  chemists  all  over 
the  world,  have  never  found  anything  else  so  j^ood 
for  the  skin  as  Resinol. 

Get  Resinol  Soap  from  your  druggist  today. 


To  Conclusively  Prove  Its  Merits,  Make  a  Ten  Days'  Trial  of 
Resinol  Soap  at  Our  Expense 

We  want  to  send  you,  with  our  compliments,  a  ten  days'  trial  of  /Resinol  Soap,  and  a  copy  of  our 
handsome  and  interesting  ** Beauty  Album:* 

The  sample  will  prove  all  our  claims  for  Resinol  Soap. 

And  the  proof  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  vou  that  you  can*t  afford  to  miss  it. 

Jnst  write  your  name  and  address  on  w^  postal  and  address  it  now  to 


RESINOL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  535  W. ! 


,  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  S.  A. 
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For  Skin  Diseases ! 

Leading  Doctors  recommendj 
and  I  wish  you  to  try 

HydrozoiK 

This  is  not  a  patent  medicinej  hut 

a  scientific  germicide  of  great  power, 
yet  as  harmless  as  water, 

For  over  fifteen  years  HYDROZONE 
has  been  prescribed  and  successfully 
used  in  the  treatment  of 


ECZEMA   and    KINDRED 
SKIN    DISEASES 

by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 
To  induce  you  to  give  HYDROZONE 
a  trial;  I  will  send  a 

Free  Trial  Bottle 

to  anyone  filling  coupon  and  en- 
closing lo  cents  to  pay  postage, — 
only  one  bottle  to  a  family. 

Beware  of  concoctions  of  Oil  of  Vitriol, 
Sulphurous  dcid  and  water  bearing  sim- 
ilar names. 

Sold  by  leading  druggists.  None 
genuine  without  my  signature. 


m 


Hend  frw* 
triiii  bottl*?  of 
Hydroionc,  for 

whiirh    1    <?Jir  liiBO 
Ifk*.  to  piijr  fnrwanl- 

finod  only  uaUiAiLff*30, 
low. 


57  Frlnfo  Ntr««tg 
^  New  Vork  nty. 


JVfim<* 


FREE  1 

Vftli«AbJ«  book- 
Jet  on  How 
to  Treat 
Dl«- 


WRITE    LEGJBLY 


LIQUID  COURT  PLASTER 


co:iv    \    *'  NcH^Skin "    heals   Cuts,   Abrmstofis,  ^*^^ 
Chipatd  and  Split  Lips  Of  Fingers,  Burns,  Slisten*  «& 
■tantlr  r«llave»  CMIblaifia,    Fronted   Ears,  Stinot  ot  li 
Chafed  or  QUatered  Feet.  Callous  SpoU.  «tc^,  etc^ 

A  c^j^LtEn^  tjfitl^i:  %cnviii:ye  part*  will  pfoti?'.  t  th«  ftcl  from  bftef 
chared  or  bli»tcr«d  by  new  pr  he^ivy  &h4^>cti.  MCCiUHICit 
tPORTSMEN  B I  CYC  LISTS,  GOLFERS^  m  fan  all  of  <j,  an 
liable  to  bniia«^  scratch  or  Hzmpc  our  Akin.  *^NEW^lClli'^  ^ 
b»l  these  Lnjurici.  drill  not  wafth  oR^asd  after  ii  ia  applied  fkt 
iBjiir/ ii  rorj^tttn  ai  "NEW-SKII^'^  makes  a 
■kiti  until  the  bmlcen  iltin  i*  heated  under  It, 
"NoH-Skiiv^'  and  t«rg«l  It'-  uUier^y  true, 

tllTnQ9(i  WK  QDIUVTKB  (nr ckabBV  f^T  '  .... 
fru4ruiCc«i»alM4tCDtn  orlmXtaticnfitnrfllbfrotivi 
lae  ^uarantHi  oC  on  ImJcatnr  wAuld  b«  worthl^B 

*LWAV«      H«»ST  OH    OCTTIHO   <  <  NCW^SKI  N**. 

SamplvJMMi  lOn,    Fiuiiily  iliiM:Mifr<  IJIuBtratiufi^.  «&«.    Tw? 
Viottl  1^  i tor  Bu j>r<?fl*i*  an '1  Ti-^t tj LaJb :    -  '^ 
iTTtTR  TiHnjf]i?;TS»  or  we  will  mall  a  ]iaclt>i 


*Ptfllt  ■  ■» 


><ntw-tKnr*.  v^mit 


UI1S[^ 


I'll   mf  ] 


Douglas  Mfg.  Co. 


Hee. 


Just  the  Scratch 
of  a  Pen 

Will  Start  You  on  the  Road  to  Health 


WITH  as  little  trouble  u  the  mete  icrftlcE  id  ^fa 
you  can  find  the  wa.7  to  \ht  Battle  Creek  Life. 
Jusi  a  line— A  few  words  will  btmg  our  hodkf 
**  Tfie  Battle  Creek  Idea*'* 

Ve  hope  to  send  a  copy  Into  every  botne  in  Americi* 
It  ou^ht  to  be  read  by  every  tnan  who  desires  to  ban 
physical  strcogthf  to  do  hk  full  shirt,  m  tbe  wotl#t 
work*  Every  woman  who  wishei  to  perfoftn  her  wbiJi 
duty  lo  her^lf  and  family  sbould  not  only  read  it,  b«i 
carefully r  though  tfully,  ctudy  it* 

There  is  nothiog  pedantic  in  the  book — ^^fio  ezpkto- 
tion  of  fads  or  fanck» — just  plain^  ■traightforward  ta& 
and  practicj^l  trutht^  It  tells  of  rational  life  you  canlivt 
in  your  own  bomef  whereby  you  can  find  the  way  to 
health*  It  tells  the  cause  of  much  iickncxs  u&d  w«tk- 
ness*  It  shows  tbe  part  that  diet  pkys  in  xnakta§  m 
marring  careers.  You  can  follow  its  teachings  wil&Oit 
interference  with  bu$ine«$  or  home  duties* 

There  is  absolutely  no  charge— -no  obli|^tkMi  oa  yowr 
part  if  you  ask  for  the  book^ — ^now,  or  Ja  Ukc  iyt^»- 
So  write  tonday-NOW*    Addrtss 

BATTLE  CREEK  SANITAIUUM   FOOD  ca 
E>rpt.  K-17^  Battle  Creek,  Mkli. 


Pieast  tmntio/i  the  Rtvi^w  of  HevnttuA  when  writing  to  a4u9Htt9rt 
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KlffiLL  AUTO-GRAND 

IF  we  had  more  of  the  spirit  of  Continental  Days — the  days  of  the  stripling 
Nation *s  iight  for  Hfe — ^e  would  hav^e  less  public  graft  and  pri%'ate 
greed*  Let's  have  more  of  the  ''Star  Spangled  Banner/'  **M3' CountrVr 
'Tisof  Thee/'  '*Dixie,"  and  "Yankee  Doodle,"  for  ourselves,  the  rising 
generation  and  the  alien  who  calls  America  home*  Patriotic  airs  played 
on  the  Krell  Auto-Grand  Piano  will  quicken  the  pulse  and  stir  the  emotions 
of  all  who  love  and  have  the  welfare  of  their  country  at  heart. 

Two  Ways  Are  Better  than  One 

A  itiatchle&a  instrument  of  snperb  tone  quality,  which  may  be  played  by 
hand  in  the  u^ual  way  or  iuf^tantly  transformed  by  the  simple  turn  of  a  lever  into  a 
player  of  hig'heat  rank.  Master  musician  and  novice 
alike  charm  from  ita  kej^a  the  same  brilliant  melody.  tT^^\ 

No  other  player-piano  embraces  so  many  f  y^  \ 

points  of  exclusive  merits  all  covered  by 
pat  en  ts »  Ind  i  vi  d  ual  pncu  ma  I  ics  i  n  aure  m  a  g'- 
ical  readjustments  I^ead  tubing*  does  not 
wear  out  —  rubtier  will,  Kinish  un^urpa^ised 
In  richneaa. 

A  ff  IV*  y«ur  ^fULfmntoa  i«  givAn.  Libcnl  /  ^ 

lef mt  ind  gur  new  C&talotf  H  »nt  Free  f^  -^ 

THE  AUTO  GRAND  PIANO  CO. 

NewcAstle«  Ind. 


tar  In4 
profit*  ta 

1«  vrlt* 


t^Mfttsert 


--»  Tbe  Review  of  Rcrigwi— AJ-ycftbaig  Sectfao 


IfPACE'SCLUE 


Because  it  combines  delicate 
tnedk  inal  and  emolHent  properties 
derived  from  Cuticura,  tiie  great 
Skin  Cure,  with  the  purest  of 
cleansing  ingredients  and  most 
refreshing  of  flower  odors-  For 
preserving,  purifying,  and  beau- 
tify ing  the  skia,  scalp,  hair,  and 
hands^  far  irritations  of  tbe  skin, 
heat  rashes,  tan,  sunburn,  bites 
and  stings  of  insects,  lameness 
and  soreness  incidental  to  summer 
sports,  for  sanative,  antiseptic 
cleansing,  and  for  all  the  purposes 
of  the  toilet,  bath,  and  nursery 
Cotictira  Soap,  assisted  by  Cuti- 
cura  Ointment,  is  priceless. 


Fwit^r  Htutji  CImik.  Corp.,  »iki«  Pnrpfiatenu  D«i«ak 


3  Million  Bottles 

sold  yearly,  besides  the  glue 
in  cans  for  Mechanics'  use. 


CMJapiiiU*  IWI«  (#eab^&4  Pill),  i«aUv« 
for  lo  d^  maa^td  for  ix  cH,  if  fsor  ^-'— 


L^PAfiFS  PHOTO  PASTE 

2  CIL.XL1C  rctaih  S  eta.;  bviruil  JQ  cti. 

L'PAOfS  MUCILAGE 

u«  Hkc  ike  G]««  »«tsiiled.  ihc  best 
of  ibdrk^d  in  tfiE  world,  asdue  put 


RUSSIA  CEMENT  CO. 

•^il  iatt  street    *    .    .   filoiic««ter,  M2SfJ 


FILnFLLn  aidicuin 

Toilet.^  Powder 


AT  THE  SEA  SttORC 
^i-Tin>Mi'«  will  iflv.  -rfriTtn 

p,  l.  ly    h»-nU    vh'  .ri4  nil 

—  11  iriMilvh-B.   €>»!  iill*i4«> 

l"«     In    fur    your  BP-S-i  '«'■*.       l-     r    (Si^ic  t^-^Bi^J- 

w  b  V  r  0  or  h  y  mail  Si&  i-cu  u.    ^ui  v )  (?  Irvc* 

GERIIARDMENNENCH*,  Newark^N.J, 

TltY  ML:JN>i:>'J!i  VlOLKTillcpriile^irrAlX  IM, 


f^ttaif 


T  fit*  Bws^ifw  cf  ffrvt^iiis  when  wtftf/ijf  to  Q^ittriUwr^ 
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The  Perfect  Mattress 

is  the  one  you  never  feel — the  one  that  never 

forces  itself  upon  your  mind^ — the  one  that 

lets  you   sleep   at   once  if  sleepy   and 

lulls  you  to  dreamland  when  restless. 


Send  Your 
Name  on  a  Postal 


The  T«t  of  Time,* 
tdls   all    about  the   Ustennoor^  and  explains 
why  it  folfills  these   coFtdkiona*     U  cont;iina  ^44 

of  vital  i  mportance  to  any  ona  vhcj  values 
haalth  and  long  life,  luid  the  rvstful  sleep  that  biim^es 

both.      V^JDT  *naifie  luid  addrvu 
(Ml  a  poiiaL  will  do. 

Try  ,^n  Oxtrrmtt^  firr  tkiHy  ni^htf^ 
and  if  it  fails  10  iathry  in  any  particular, 
refand  money  imiuediattfly  without  q ejection. 

WE  SELt  RY  HAIL.  OR  THRO* 
2000   OSTERMOOE   DEALERS 

RrcluttTv  O^frma&r  a^mctfi  tttmtnt  rzTTyUfhtrf — the 
highest  grade  merchant  in  evigry  pliace.     The  Ostermoor 
dealer  in  your  vicinity —be  saro  to  ask  mj  who  he  is— will  ^how 
yditaitiacFrEftj  with  the  Octr^m&^rn&mr  ^nd  itibti  senm  on  iMtftsilt 
MaitreM  ihipp«d.  expreai  paid  by  us,  same  diif  checic  U  received* 
OSTEBHOQK  A  CUVrAN^,     ISit  nirabc-th  Htn?«u  NEW  YOfiK 


Slaesand  Pricea 
tiHlwlie,MIbi.  10,00 
4iHlwMe,iOIka.l3J5 

AB«lBtltlaahMton«. 
EzpTMB  Chargea  Prk  l^^ 

la  two  p«rts,  $0  cents  e  t  tr  a 


The  Angle  Lamp 


OUR  PROPasmON  li  to  send  yon  a  Uyht  which,  bEirn- 
ing  common  kerosene  {ot  coal  oil),  va  (ar  more  eco* 
Domical  thgn  the  ordinary  old-faahioned  \^t^^^  yet  10 
thorouiihtiF  saiisfactorj  that  such  people  as  ei-Presi> 
dent  CleveJandi  the  HockefeIleT-s„  CarnesrieE*  t*ea- 
body^t  etc.,  who  care  but  little  ^hout  coet,  use  It  in 
preference  to  all  other  «r&temf.  We  will  send  yoa  Vdf 
lamp  listed  in  our  catalog  R,  on  thirty  days'  free  triatn, 
so  that  you  may  prove  to  your  own  shtisFactton  that 
the  new  method  of  bnrninif  employed  in  this  lamp 
malces  common  heroiene  the  be  si,  cheapest:  and  most 
aalLafactory  of  %\\  illamtDajit$, 

Convenient  a«  Gas  or  ElectrlcUy 

^iSfit  i-Fnl  tnf^-R  feH*M*  than  pasolfloe  or  lurtTleoc  Lighted  ftnd 
rxtiDjfuUhicii  like  psLS,  ftlivbc  turned  liJ|;h  or  luw  without  v*K'T- 
Na^fDokc^  ]^o  4«QH'«r,  FtUed  "while  II gjht«rt  ilihI  wSUsoliI  [quvIdi^. 
k^uirea  AHIhe  hkil  aa^e  of  twice  X  weelc.  l\  d<.>odl  toom  with  ltt 
tvauUr^^l,  uytt.,  mdl<i-  Ught  that  Im  no  equal.  WRITE  FOR 
OUK  CATALOi^  R  fti]cl{jutE?rci]>i>4idc<d  for  » 

30  DAYS  rRf:£  TRIAL, 

D«  It  BOV— rfeht  »w«y.  It  will  teh  ynu  mcrrc  futi  ib<rat  die  n^v 
cucc  wuti  pr.N)r  m<i:|i04li+ 

ffll  AJKU  HFG.  CO^  Ti^tt 


Ages 


4tb— **7?^tf  AQlditr  seeking  repuioHim  ai  thf 
caHtwfCs  mouth. ^ 
On  the  match,  in  the  tent,  in  the  hosplul 
and  on  shipboard  Horlkk's  Malted  Milk  has 
proved  un equaled  for  tissue  building  and 
restoring  strengths  A  delightful,  recupera- 
tive drink  for  the  invalid  and  aged>the  Bkk> 
wounded,  and  convalescent. 

Pure,  rich  milk^  fronj  oar  smnit:ar7  dairieft,  with 
the  extract  of  the  malUKl  cereals,  in  jmwder  form; 
jjrepartsd  instantly  by  Etirrinic  In  water*  More 
nutdtioue  and  digestible  than  tea^  co^reti  or  cueoo. 

In  Lunch  Tablet  form  also,  A  healthy  confec- 
tion, and  B  conviinient  lunch  for  prufeatiimial  and 
buay  pi^p  W.    A  t  all  d  nisK^  Ls, 

A  sample,  vest  pocket  lunch  isaBc,  also  booklpt. 
^vilLB  voluabJo  recipes,  sent  free  If  mentioned^ 

ASK    FOR    HOR LICK'S; 
othera  are  Itnitationa^ 

Horlick's   Malted  Milk   Co., 

RucinCt  Wla.,  U.  $.  A. 
I^oodoQi  Montr«al^ 


England. 


Canada. 


«  atfiNr/t/««r« 
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"Nestor"  Cigarettes 

^Neslt^r  llinnaclis,  Cairo  and  Boston) 

The  same  grade  of  tobaccos  and 
the  same  blends  as  used  in  our 
Cairo  factory  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  *'  Nestors  '*  in  this 
country* 

Because  of  this  ^pct,  and  owing 
to  the  enormous  difterence  in  im- 
port duties  between  the  manu- 
factured article  and  the  tobacco 
in  the  leaf,  we  are  now  able 
to  market  ** Nestor"  cigarettes, 
uf  idt^tkaliy  sim- 
iiat  quiiHty  and 
^vrkniOHS/tip,  at  a 
very  much  reduced 
price  than  you 
ha\'c  been  paying  for  imported 
"  Nestors/' 

$M  h  Citth^  ihifh,  ^nd  Dfakrs  ihf  Wmid  9pfr 

'*NrK(ifr'*  t'titiirrLtctf  retain  their  natunl  A^Tur  ar^d 

Vkc-  4tluHf  Yvu\  Im^ihk  \i\  tin*  ol  SUi  ipd  lOOt. 
**  NKS!(>H  "  SPECIALTIES  : 
Ktir.i  fim> ''  Midyrii  "ti^cin  SOsjind  1[»b,|4.P<)  per  100, 

Ordi^ii  liir  llicve  K|terbl  gdfMls  recdv«  (Htr  prompt  attention 

Write  for  brochure  '*  The  Story  of  the  Nettor/' 

!   Nestor  Gianaclis  Company 

381  Roxbury  Slrett^  BoitoQ,  Maaa, 


25 


C. 


packet  of  ten. 


You  canobuitfG.-W,  "Elwiic"  BoqH  Ca«n  fticJ  »M 
^el  »i»r4  iiau,  UmAvA  |I>m  or  pUia  tf«u  iwrA.  mA 
witli  pintt  end!  ar  pljiin  cndi. 
Thcfe  ii  p'rKtkiiif  na  limit  to  the  v  tried  an  J  fetrtitic  ti^ 
rin^ementt  that  c«ti  be  niadc  with  xhxm  uniii.  wliich  emboJir 
the  belt  rnaTciiil,  Gniih  and  meclivitciJ!  cnattriiciiOB, 
AJ[  unit*  C4>ntrv] led  broar  aon-bindiirvc  door  cqaaltaer^ 
UDil^orm  pTi{:»  every vb ere.     Obtiinabte  froni  Autliprizcd 
VBfnit    in  nvef    one   thcmiand   citiefl.      Wbcfe    ehjc    rrpn- 
■ented  we  ship  on  approval,  treicbt  paJd, 
Wrrcc  far  cvL%\Q%iH;  105  D 

ci:vcirviNATU 

Bnuicli  Stores— Bi«w  York*  Boston,  Cbtc^Jo. 


The  firsi  Derby  made  m  America  waa  a 
C  #  If 


Hats  for  Men 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  MIXED 

Unapp-Jelt  @ 

hats  are  mAde  in  &e«s<}nablc  shades  nod  shapes^     Tkp^ 
best   hatters   sell   them,      Knvpp-Felt    De    ^ 
Knapp-Felt  $4^ 


Write  for  '*  The  HAlfUM." 


Tif£  Crofut  &  K2fAPP  OUS^ 


3|S  Hhoai>wav, 


Pttasp  mHttiom  tk^  Revf^m  of  /ftofems  mktm  writing  to  ado9rtl9§r9 
84> 
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SKeet  Metal 


represent  the  most  modern  type  9f  heating  device. 
They  occupy  but  hnif  the  iloor  space  and  less  than  half  the  total  space,  and  weigh 
less  than  one-fourth  aa  much  as  cast-iron  radiators  producing  the  same  radiation,     Their 
lightness  eliminiites  most  of  the  tjreat  strain  on  floors  and  building  construction. 

KINNEAR  RADIATORS  respond  almost  instantlv  to  steam  or  hot  water 
circulation.     They  he;it  quickly  when  heat  is  desired  and  cool  Just  as  quickly  when  it  is 
not  wanted,  thus  effecting  a  material  saving  in  fuel. 

KINNHAR.  RADIATORS  are  elegant  in  appearance,  real  orna- 
ments for  the  choicest  homes,  and  as  they  produce  the  utmost  efficiency  in  a 
Umittfd  space  they  are  especially  desirable. 

Ask  your  architect  about  them  or  examine  them  at  any  branch  office. 
Catflitjgue  free  upon  request. 

KiniveaLr  Pressed  R.&di&tor  Co. 

Pittsburg,  Pol..  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCHES  1 

New  York,  FUtiron  Bidg.        Chicago,  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 
St.  Louis,  Chemical  Bldg.        Indianapolis,  State  Life  Bldg 
Kansas  City,  Heist  Bldg.         Oakland,  911  Franklin  St. 
Seattle,  408  Occidental  Av.      Detroit,  Buhl  Bldg. 
A.Welch  &Son,  )oi  Queen  St.,  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Arthur  L.  Gibson  &  Co. 
19-11  Tower  St.,  Upper  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London 


.Sl/SEEHDERSr 


WaBM  WEATtlEK   WEAR 

TESTS  SUSPENDER  OlMLITV 

TJIAT'S  \\Ui\  m41f,4Ty  tJSi- 
ptailt-iy  wr^r  j.HJt  f^!  Icklv— thpir 
iTifTiDLinjjs  TiiJt,  llieJi'  CF^MfTi  fitle 

tliey  brc^rikf  ISfFlrii^  be4-AU»c  the 

f lf4T*S  VrHT^Jf  Kail  mw 

OthI  HapMFlarll^ 
Thelt    tTiinmtnip    nrrCT 
ru^i — thcEr    tiKTiLin     are 
«  M  e  Jl- pn  ii  tt  t  imi  ncv- 

w^bimj     t  ontii  i  nl  h  ^ 
iiuirf  rc.i]    live  rub' 

0<ilHKarTbrM>  PfeJn 
l.hfM  Aoii  fjihii,  tJ.PT  m 


THE  INTOlNMiONAL  DENTirRKL 


ARNICA 
-JELLY 

kt^opii  the 
«kin  (Hoft  «trbd 

\aii  hut-t^T  fiiT 

ruiti^i      and 

kll  truritloj    _ 

Thurj>l]ai>di- 

tube  ii  oobr 
T«iil«nt  fttiil 
iinbrT'A^abJe. 
If  ji'kur  iltinlor 

to  lis. 


ARNICA  TOOTH  SOAP  a?s^«^,'„'r3rt.^ri 

hjiHi4uat.be{niiu#— nbit^nBtbe  tfl*ith*  A  )i}a<luuideDtLfr]C(^  for 

ntbiM  of  u  ot'Dtury.    Tbf>  Jxii'ttLl  pnckaxi*  In  most  ooDviHTii^nt 

tor  t  ravtA  c  r  thc»  h  ome.    No  J  tq  ii  i  d  or  ttowdtr  to  s^U  1  or  wiut*. 

-  *^  **  «U  »ni(tKi«la.    <S^^P^t  pttaipaM  if  ifnart  tuitn't  tt.\ 
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"^he  "LIRLY" 

WARDROBE    TRUNK 

Pradlcal  in  dsAtgn^  coinplcte  In  et|tilpiii«it,  Itslit 
wel^htn  stTODj^^lii  thc£fi<iuaLitiei9it  is  uncquleii  by 
any  other  wardrobe  t runic  ewf  built  Car^ 
*"/./A'/.K"  Bagffiige  with  you  on  your  varvtiOD-  it 
i%  Aiiffr^mt^  Send  for  comTilet*  c&tAloffyc  J  of 
trunks,  ba^s  and  cafle»— &11  high  ^ade. 

If  local  dealer 
cannot  supply 
yoUj  your  order 
will  be  SUef:  dt* 
rect  f  rom  factory, 
tran»portaliou  , 
pre  pa  id » 

Oh  tack  fitct  it 


How  would  yoQ  like  your  deQlist  to 
treat  you  after  the  method  in  vogue 
25  years  ago?  Then  why  use  a 
dentifrice  simply  Because  it  has  beeo 
on  the  market  25  or  50  years  ? 


CALOX 

The  OxygenTooth  Powder 


(/^sr^i  in  thi  Unttt4  StAUi^  Q^tut  Britain  ^  C^nadm^  ttt.^ 

is  a  madern  [>roduct  made  to  confomi  to  the 
Tiic>d«m  ideas  of  dentd  ftcience.  If  the  old  time 
dentifrices  did  vrhat  was  c/aim£dfQT  themi  dcataJ 
dec^y  would  not  be  to-day  on  the  increase, 
CALOX  really  does  wha.t  we  claim  for  it »  It  Ui 
ngw^cicntiiic  product  of  the  cheTnical  lahor^toiy. 


3 


Ol  aU  driiej^Jttiiof  bj  mail  \tjcpA]d  l.^f  2S  criiti 

McKes?;on  k  Robbtti.s,         n  FuHog  St  N.y. 
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IP   YOU    PLAY    aOLF   OR    TEMNIS  OR 

BASE-BALL   OR    JP    VOU   DRIVE   AN 

AUTO  OR  A  HORSG  OR  IP  VOU  BOAT 

A  CHfCLBT  KEEPS  THE  JVUND  ON  THE 

OAMB— AND  DHJVES  THIRST  AWAY, 

At&U  the  l>eEr.i'r]iiu<l  itt  hUin■Ka.l^A  al 

£00d  IlotoLH>  Ctc.  the  ouiu'44  or  In  6c. ■ 

lOC  and  'Jjc.  Puck^tA.    A  lOc.  pacUi't 

toy  Difilt  on   Tft'i'lpt  of  prli^c  If  yijnr 

FRANK  Hp   FLEER  k   CO.,  Inc. 

T^rODtG,  Canada.     Philadelphia,  U.  S,  A. 


M 


How  the 

CONKLIN  PEN 

Fills  Itself 


Jtut  a  QitlcKi  tlmplt^  pfesmrc!'  of  thft  HiniDb  Md 
CoTiklln'*  Meir-PUUim  iVti  kH  retusiPhHcly  nllert.    A  coU  ( 
laitad  k>t  >•  in  k  I  i-*aiT voir  i  i^  t!j«j  l»arr (1 1  nji  n  m-ssffl  ^  inid  w  >ikti  , 
rfh'afli'<l,Jii«ajitJytlrawiln  th^'  ink,  illliTitt  it  r^i^iy  lo  1 
wtiU:  iu  It!  N'f'Dmlfl,     IiletKiisMfti-ittirHSy  with  llie  oUl- 
f tushloTifil  df o  M'  ftlk-r ,  TTji'  I  uc  It  -r}  ng  il  to  w  n  J  n  tha  (  d w  ei  , 
l.f  I  lift  nil  €ynitff  pr«'T*»l»  tht?  Liili  fr^nn  b^riiiij  fon.-«l  j 
out  t-ither  when  ptTi  ii  In  u*e  or  in  tJit-  pn^f^kf  l, 

Tht  Original  and  Only  GMiiuflf 

Conklin's  SeU-FiUing  Pen 

hni  rompletflr  rPTolnttoiiJjwl  foiuita^n  i*f*a  «jn- 
itrui'tUMi.     11m  HI  11] til U: It y,  iioinbtnt.^l  with  utinOftt 
myi'  ill  liiftnTifa^'liir^,  niiUteA  It  pn<:-Uc>&Jlr  pruof 

ALE AlTiftt  r  r  lin  I  kli-  of  &tijf  Milt.  KenpotuJLi  at  tht;  dnM; 
tJjEiiii  Ut\]w  i.*aTh-r— tfttwa  errnlr  and  renmlarly 

hoT  prtTenia  (wn  from  roJIlnfj  off  asloplriK 
■nrfm:<r.  All  ronkllTi  Tenft  aji*  uii<^«ulltliih- 
ilM  y  tfiiiiriLiib^id.  to  fill  111  9  all  ctnimM. 

[f  your  dLiil«^T  Uoei  not  Imndlf^the  Conkthi 
Pi'ii»  If.'t  ua  make  yoU   otir   ."iitrrittf  (^r*    " 

Ftfuriftitn  Fm   f'tfrs.,     FhU  InrDnnatloii,  i 

llliii)iratdiicatalus„  iviit  ttpoa  reqni^. 

jiolil  bj  llfrAl«i-ft  HvFrjwbcire. 
XHH  COP<t£I^IBI  I*H?«  CO 

m  Rrai4t?  St.,  N«W  Yo  k* 
K^'d  i'urtls  Ht.,  |>enTer. 
411  Markia  St., 

Sail  {'^rancLpco* 
aH.^lioclJine,Flp«tSt. 

I^ndon,  K.  i'.,  Knu 
^47  Murkr-Lj^t., 

iiflboiinn-.  AiLKt* 


It's  dimcult 
to  choose 
from  the 
delicious 

variety  that 
nils  the  box. 


I^or  sale  where  the  best  is  said* 

Initantftfie^ui  CltocotAto 

ruQLk  lafitaaUy  with  bolU&ff  milfc^ 


r 


The  Celebrated  Furman  Boilers 


As  ID  InTciiiaentt  Fumi^n   Bc^lErri  rnura  lirvir   Di?3.den4i  In 
lmft0vei  Health,  incfeue^l  Comfcjti  lad  FueL  Sav^^. 

SlLLJNG   AGttNTli  : 

"   -!   hPi.K    a^oomiogroa,  JU,     E.  K.  RARR,  La  Crojse,  Wk. 


Valuibk  CaUlngue  irij  Qnoklf  c  *'  W  3  rmr  h  "  mailed  frt e,     Ad^lfeu 

The  Hrr^ndi^en  Manufacturinjf  Comnny 

7  Tcnih  Street,  <jpii«va»  N,  Y. 

NEW  YORK  OflWc  »n4  Show  Room,  Jz/s  Pearl  Sir^t, 
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Do  >-ou  know  The  Dolceola  ?  No?  Then  by  all 
means  hccome  acquainted  with  it.  A  little  more  than 
one  year  old^  yet  it  goes  to  every  part  of  the  oontiaeoL 
And  why  ? 

t^^caiisc  anyone  can  team  to  pbj  It.  AjmI  wn  cab 
cmpKa^i^e  the  word  arxyong.  because  we  mtmn  It 
absolutely. 

Ninety-seven  per  cenc.  of  Americans  pofrnkdoia 
are  music  lovers.  But  only  seven  per  cent,  can  execute 
music.  The  whole  niocty -seven  per  cent,  can  ItSkra  ta 
play  the  Dolceob  m  but  a  few  hours. 

THE  DOLCEOLA 


the  fixqaijitc  cone  vnlume  qI  two  jfuitan  ajid  two  in4niio] iiut,  yet  pta^cd  with 
krj^A  liktf  a  (liAAi)^  with  a  $imi]ArnrUb.>n  ;  one  that  has  CAptivaLcd  every  ecic  who  bam  tt — ' 


« 


Speciftl 
cjppoTttinitipi 
o^f  rciJ  to  first- 
cIass  TepneAcrLl^itivcs. 

THE  TOLEDO  SYMPHONY  CO.,  760  Jefferson  Ave..  TOLEDO.  OHIO, 


niu&ii:  lov'ct^,  tnciiiic  ttHchc?rs,f  And  mui.iadeAlcriii 
Ohp  nHDdMMvIr  niwAtraifid  Ha«ypti  Hmt  frrm^  trilfi  you  all  about  it.    How  It  ift  plmyed.  ticnr  ynn  am  ^BOtn 
cjoc  (^►r  cash  ur  on  easy  pfiymi^nL^,  ^irctt  or  thfyu^h  your  inLiiic  tcAchcr.     Writ*  ^m  1*^4^. 


i 


In  rinlshing  Woodwork 

the  oM  way  one  varnish  was  used  for  the  general  In- 
ferior trim»  another  for  the  floors,  another  for  window 
sash  and  sills  and  inside  blinds,  another  for  outside 
doors,  and  so  on. 

The  new  way  is  to  use  LUXC5CRRY  WOOD  FINISH  for  the  general  interior  trim,  and  LIQUID 
GRANITE  for  all  the  rest— only  two  finishes— and  the  work  done  better. 

Use  LIQUID  QRANITC  on  your  row  boat  and  carriage,  too. 

riNISHCD  WOODS  AND  rULL  INTORIIATION  SCNT  rRCC  rOB  THE  ASKINQ. 

BERRY   BROTHERS,  Limited 

Varnish  Manufacturers 
New  York        Philadelphia        Chicago  ^  St.  Louis 

Bosfon  Baltimore  CInclniiatI  San  rranciaco 

ractory  and  Main  Office,  DETROIT 

Canadtiin  ractory,  WAUlCRVltLC.  ONT. 


Igthes  Dryers 


IS  VOUR  BEAUTIFUL  LAWN  DISPfCU 
URBD  BY  UCILY  LEANINQ  CLOTH E;S 
POSTS    that  arc  a  conslaiiL  eyeKo»re  ?    t»et 

HILL'S  FAMOUS 
LAWN  DRYER 

h  hxJwyyi  Itioki  rn*(ii  wid  tidy.  Hn^da  joo  t&  lu 
r^'^^t  ul  hni^.  Qjitrkiy  removed  attcr  ih«  wwi. 
l.u-^if,  fl  bfrtime  ;  *avi-i  line  and  cl<"4he*.  Nt* 
tnimpiriK  ^^  w^t  £1^^  ^r  tnow  ;  liae  coiiu^  to  ycia, 
M-Tr  (hitn  two  tnilllon  people  use  thciia.  Ahg» 
lUICLjny  And  kiiof  llrrers.  If  not  found  at  li*nl- 
w;iri-  imjTev  ffrite  for  CatiiJog  17. 


HILL    DRYER    CO.»    54S    Pnrk    Avenu«,    Worcester,    M&99. 


I  am  to  thoroughly  clean  the  teeth,  and  I  do  it. 

I  Oaly  la  •  YelUw  B«z— f or  yonr  protection.   Onrred  lumdle  and  face  to  fl  t  the  mouth.   BriMlee  la 
.^      irngoUr  tofta— elewM  ketweea  the  toeik.    Hole  la  handle  and  hook  to  hold 


P/ease  mtntfon  m  fftulcw  0/  Rtuitat  wMn  •rltlnfl  to  a*«%f«%aT% 
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The  Key  to 

Artistic 

Home  Building 

When  you  build  your 
new  home  select  yotir 
hardware  tiimtningB  to 
suit  you  own  taate. 

Get  "Sargent's  Book  of 
D^gns.*'  It  will  glTO 
you  as«iatance.  Fifty^ 
eight  beautiful  reprodac-> 
tions  of  Artistic  Hardware, 
coveriugr  every  ph««e  of 
hardware  decorations* 

SARGENT'S 

AKTISXIC 

HARDWARE 

represcnta  the  master 
creatiott  of  leading  artists 
in  every  school  of  archi- 
tecture^ from  severe  Colo- 
nial to  dabomte  Reuai^ 
iancc. 

Satgent*9  Easy  Spring 
I^ocks  have  least  friction 
and  give  longest  wear^. 

But  get  our  Book  of 
Designs.  It  is  of  practi- 
cal importance  to  all 
home  builders.  Free  on 
application* 


SARGENT  4fc  CO^ 


i 


'^xummmmm, 


4 


The  laurel  wreaths  won  by, 
the  American  Athletes   at 
Athens    add    jmt   another 
tribiite  to  the  health-giving 
ptui^  of  f 


Ha 

this  glorious  water 
being  the  eitclu* 
^ve  beverage  of 
the  Americans 
while  training,  en- 
route,  and  at  the 
games* 
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Do  Your 

Soeks 

Set     yf^^-^rr  '''r 

is  "HHHv        only  way  to 

Smooth  i|  m  l^'Lt:^ 

?^.M^''  IgF      p^a ranee  of  the 
^h^v  -^f      ankles  is  to  weiir 
Brighton     Flat 
Clasp  Gurters*  Thry 
hold  up  the    sock  a 
smoothly  and  firmly. 
They  eliminate  tlmt  un-* 
certain     feeling     about 
the  legs, 

BRIGHTON 

FLAT  CLASP 

GARTERS 

are  the  most  comfortable  garters  for  men. 
The  flat  clasp  has  all  the  play  neceftsary  to 
prevent  binding  and  pinching  with  tlie 
movements  of  the  leg, 

Thejr  are  as  flat  as  a  sheet  of  paper,  never 
catch  in  trouser  seams,  never  tub  or  chafe 
the  leg,  never  come  loose p  thoagh  instantly 
detachable. 

The  patterns  are  new,  solid  colors  of  the 
most  desirable  shades^  The  webbing  is  one 
piece, ofpnresilk.  Unlikcmosttwcnty-five 
cent  garlersi  not  a  particle  uf  mercerized 
cotton  used  in  Brighton  Flat  Claap  Garters, 
Alt  metal  parts  heavily  nickeled, 

tf  not  QbtAluniile  at  your  dealrr'e— 25  cents 
to  the  makers  securca  a  pair  peitpaid. 


PIONEER 
StJSPENDER  CO,* 
n«  Market  SU 


^ 


Makerv  of 

PIONEER 

8U&PEKDER3 


UJiV 


Do  You  Need  This  Book? 

IF  yflu  are  really  inEerest«d  in  the  Food  Qiie»- 
tion  — ^ir,  M  yfiu  (i«  lirk  or  run  down — I 
wani  yuLi  Ln  rrad  ProfnaoT  PAnhAll't  Book 
on  "  FlkhIk  afid  Krunj  VMueik"  A»ui  jf^Mr  mwxd  it 
b«caut?  it  te  I  La  mil  about  wmck  of  rhe  diffrrtmt 
claNifft  \>i  Fondly  and  ^ve«  authoritative  taiild 
ithuwiinj^  toHiiitutni  jhirfi  And  meim^t  jftmii 
vaimrs^  with  an  ifjter^stme  Bunmary  aboviEi^ 
thf:  {iyodn  belt  »uLted  la  di^Trr^ttt  imtHtridu^is 
and  i'b  ifiJFrrritt  Mt'irkHfUUJi  often  caused  by  _ik« 
impn^pcr  urltri'iion  ol  Foods,  sucK  ms,  IndjjreditlAi, 
Dyipcmia,  Ci^ati fills,  Rfacanutisnii  G«iit^  "Dm- 
betrR«  Obesiry,  etc. 

The  Ruok  also  contateu  United  States  Govct^a- 
ment  And  Sxmvt  reports,  Analyies,  etc,  wbich  ati- 
sol  lite  If  prat't  eixiy  mtatemeut. 

Profrssor  Parsh^fl  Is  a  recognised  autJiorilj  OA 
Food  Valuer,  and  this  Book  liai  alrewdx^  be«ti  iflail 
and  cndor£fd  hy  over  a$,oco  leadrng  FfayakiBA* 
throtrj^hoiit  tbe  U  oiled  Suiten,     Aik  yo'Ortk^ 

64  pAjfrSf  wiih  Limp  Bbck  LeAtber  Covsf^ 
Pritt  I3.D0  per  copy,,  postpaid. 

A    iintitfd  £iiiihn  £m  /W/rr  Cevfr  mdU  t* 

fifitiifif  £asts. 

ArfKur  S*.  Hoyt,  Food  Expert 
90  G  We«t  Broadway*  N*  Y.  | 
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SECTIONAL  ^?.Z3^  BOOJiCASES 

SOLD  Bf  MORE  THAM  1000  DEALERS,  OR  DIRECT 
Fctifl  BMut^rut  New  Qaaki  home  office  *nd  factoaiea  RETAIL  STORES 

*•  All  Oik  W«tbmd  "    'Mil  Oalt  Pii H ti ■  "  ^£^  ^      Ag' ^  ^  ^  „  M^^  "^^ ^  ^^'^ ^  '■  ^*^  Bruirf w« 

^«Aii  Oak  a*Mc«  "        *'  Ati  Miboun; "  m^^lCm'^^^CS^  C^  CKiCAQO ;  80^»;  WMhtih  Aveiee 


WGC  CNOUflH  TO  M*fll*Q»l  Jf  Wi  T»<  T  N  E  /I  &  A  fcJ  F^     D  A  D*  R  *1       uTt  M  1  ^  A  U  BOSTO^C  J    f  ?  Ffl  U  kl  I  fl  Si  r«t 

Fiftt*T  LiiifUBt  FiiBM*Htttoi  <*>fAHU   ^AKm^^Ml^MlQAN  PBILADELPMIA  :  101 7  Ctiestiiui  St. 


MH  FQJI  MW  UT  UThjOOW  NO.  P-tUk      FICI  Ott  REdUtST. 


Heatiiv^  Talks 

Ordinary  methods  of  heating  are  more  or  less  unscien- 
tijic  and  unsanitary.  They  vitiate  the  air  ;  devitalize  it 
so  that  it  is  not  live  air  but  dead  air,  w^hich  starves  the 
lungs  and  blood  because  it  lacks  oxygen.  With  these  im- 
perfect systems  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  an  even  temper- 
ature or  to  warm  every  room  in  the  house  in  all  weathers. 

There  is  a  better  way  of  heating. 

The  Kelsey 
WaLfm  Air  Generaior 

supplies  pure  air,  fresh  from  outdoors,  warmed  as  the 
su,;  warms  it^  and  enough  for  ventilation  as  well  as  heat, 
thereby  insuring' comfort  and  good  health. 

The  Kelsey  System 

heats  every  room  from  basement  to  garret,  no  matter 
how  big  the  house,  regardless  of  winds  or  weather.  It 
is  dustless,  coal  saving,  does  not  waste  heat  in  cellar  or 
chimney,  maintains  an  even  temperature  and  is  always 
under  perfect  control. 


KBL8EY  HEATED 


28.000  KeUey  Woirm  Air  GcAera- 
ators  in  use  in  Homes,  Schools,  Churches, 
Libraries,  etc. 

Send  for  booklet  explaining  how  the 
KELSKY  differs  from  all  other 
heaters,and  for  book  of  '*  Opinions," 
with  hundreds  of  letters  from  users. 

KELSEY  HEATING  CO. 

245  Fayette  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
New  York  Office.        -         i56  Fifth  Ave. 
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The  Power  and  Energy  of 
Steam»  Water  und  Air 

are  often  7c<rj;f^ti,  because  the  pressure  is 
hij^h  or  not  properly 


Mason 

Reducing 

Valycs 


reduce  and 
even  prcssore  of 
Air,  or  Waier,  _  .^ 
of  changes  in  tbft 
pressure*  Thi 
soiuicly  save  the  cvo^a 
hence  tncreiijir  tli<;  utility  of  aJl  steam,  air  sad 
water  appliances.  The  simple  luming  of  a  key 
gives  any  pressure  desired. 

Write   Us  for   Etiformatlon 

Btatinjt;  ymtir  nenK  VVc  will  »pnd  our 
ciit'.ib>>;iie  ami  answer  any  inquirirt 
pcrsMiiulLy, 

MASON  RECIULATOR  CO. 
Boston,  Ma&Sm  U.  S.  a. 


is  a  name  which  stands  for  leadership 
in  the  shade  roller  world,  a  leadership 
earned  by  first  invention  and  over 
fifty  five  years'  devotion  to  the  im- 
provement of  seif  acting  shade  rollers. 

Improved  BARTSflORN 
Self  Acting  Shade  Rollers 

are  built  on  honor*  They  are  made 
either  of  wood  or  tin  and  each  one, 
owing  to  perfect  workmanship,  will 
act  rfght  and  smoothly-  Find  the 
above  signature  on  the  label  or  it  is 
not  the  genuine  Hartshorn, 


llaqm  II 


aqm  IN  GQon  stores  EVEiqrwiiEia 
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EASY  HOUSE  CLEANING 

SWEEPING  DAY  GONE  FOREVER 

THE  modem  home  has  our  Vacuum    CJeanJng   Plant 
installed  permanetitly.     With  it  the  maid  can  do  two 
hours'  sweeping  in  ten  minutes,  and  the  dirt  Bll  goc^ 
instantly   to   m  sanitaty   separator   m   the   basement.     It    is 
easy  to  opct^ate  and   uses  ^   very   small   amount  of  power 
from  the  lighting  current, 

Tb  ta  ptant  is  sold  compleCe,  with  all  tool*  neceuary  for  clcflniitj^  dr- 
peti,  ruK*,  drajKriea^  maiLresses,  pillowft,  bare  floors^  cic.^  1.  o»  b.  Si*  L^uii, 

h^ud  for  iuW  parti culan. 

PORTABLE  PUNTS  for  houte-to-hooM  de^nrnff  biJiui«i*  uxldg  tbe 
vacuum  ny&tcm.  [s  the 
most  mcnirriii  And  brin- 
ed u  I  p  |>cd  niac  h  i  nery  man- 
ufactured  iat  ihepurpoM?. 
Very  profitable K  ^^icfoilt- 
right,  to  be  uiwd  Any- 
where*  No  more  rtilrjc- 
tinnl  thiui  up*in  portable 
»awfrti]]»,  Of  sn/  other 
personal  property.  Ckaii«i" 
everything  rxqmtitcly. 

Send  fordc*criplion  nod 
pnccft. 

We   aba    izianufactufe 
cleaning    machinery     for 

Deimrtment  Stores,  Huteli,  OfTice  Builtlmjcs,  ^leojnshipa.  Railroads 
ProfcHsion;!!  Carpet  Cleaners,  etc.  Give  m  »oaie  idea  t}£  what  you  need 
and  we  will  submit  e»timACe. 

^ACUUM  HOUSE  CLEANING  COMPANY,  636  Chemici  m%.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


is  Simplicity 


The  fiict  that  any  little  child  can  start  or  stop  it 
when  required,  that  it  has  no  complicated  parts, 
but  is  extremely  simple  in  its  opcradon,  is  what 
recommends  the 

Air  Pump 

as  a  domestic  water  supply  to  every  inteUigent 
user.      It  is  not   an  engine   of  high   power, 
which  might  explode,  under  unskilled  care, 
but  absolutely  safe  and  harm-      ^   yi^ 
less     under     all     conditions. 

*ractieaUy  aatomatic,  the  cost  of  maintenance 
dnost  nil  i  Capacity  loo  to  100,000  gallons  of 
tcr  per  diem.  One  of  these  pumps,  representing 
»cnBanent  Investment  which  will  outlast  a  gen- 
tion,  can  now  be  bought  at  the  very  low  price 
|loB.  DetcrlptlTe  catalogue  **0**  sent  free  on 
lUcation. 

R.ider*Ericsson 
Engine  Co. 

ITarrcn  Se..  New  York.      339  Franklin  St..  Ik>ston. 
OeitflKmi  St..  CMcAffo.      40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadrlphia. 
'ittSt.Ardiiev.N.S.W.  Tenlente-Rey  7i.Havana,Ciil>a. 
■34  Cralc  St..  West,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
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Danger  of  "pto- 
maine poisoning 

in  ice  cream  you  buy 

A  epoonf  al  of  ' '  ptomaine  *  *  ice  cream 
under  a  microscope  would  quite  spoil  your 
taate  for  ^ught  ice  cream- 
Stop  and  think  of  the  poisonous  germ- 
breedings  conditions  the  ice  cream  you  buy 
is  exposed  to  t  made  in  large  quantities  the 
cream  and  milk  are  collected  from  many 
fiources,  seldom  are  properly  tested  ;  the  ice 
cream  stands  for  days  and  often  is  re-froz^n- 
Another  danger  is  the  cans,  left  in  all 
sorts  of  places,  touching  who  knows  what 
contagion  1  You  don't  know  whether  they 
are  scalded  (sterilized)  each  time,  as  milk 
utensils  must  be  to  keep  them  sweet. 

But  the  real  risk  with  bought  ice  cream 
IB  that  it  may  contain  the  very  germs  that 
have  cost  people  their  lives^ptomaines 
caused  by  tainted  milk,  decayed  fruit  or 
sour  cans — and  yet,  when  highly  flaTored 
and  frozen,  tastes  '"good." 

Competition  between  the  makers  is  close. 
With  reduction  of  price,  adulteration  be- 
gins. You  can't  be  sure  the  ice  cream  you 
offer  your  family  is  fresh  and  pure  unless 
you  make  it  at  home^ 

It's  easy  for  any  one  now  to  make  deli^ 
cioufi  ice  cream  because  of  the  Peerless 
Iceland  Freezer,  the  simplest  freezer  made. 
Never  i\iTn%  h^rd  \  freezes  cream  smooth, 
fine  and  firm  in  thre€  minuUs ;  it  is  easily 
cleaned ;  has  few  parts ;  there  is  nothing 
about  it  to  confuse  the  cook. 

With  it,  the  possibilitiesof  having  attrac- 
tive desserts  are  endless.  And  an  ice  made  in 
your  own  Peerless  Iceland  Freezer  has  **a 
different   taste,*'  delicate  and  delicious. 

If  not  on  Mle  In  jour  town, 
order  direct  from  tis^  We  paj- 
the  express,  U«e  it,  and  if  it 
doesn't  make  ^ood  ice 
^  creani  ti^tily^  well  paj 
for  Its  return  and  promp- 
tly refund  your  monej.  Deal  en 
iell  the  Peerless  Iceland  the 
same  wa^r.  A  splendid  cook 
book  ia  the  new  "Ice  Creams  and 
Ices  bj  well-known  Cooks/* 
We  wilt  send  It  with  the  address  of  a  Peerlesa  Ice^ 
land  dealer  in  your  town»  if  jou  will  write 
THE  DANA  MFG,  CO.,  Dept.   5»  Cinciknati, 


Prepare  for  the 
Bleak  King 


The  Summer  outing  is  the  gladaOQw  4iw,  dot 
to  keen  enjoyment  of  the  softly  bracing  ur. 
Why  not  enjoy  the  June-like,  equally  soft  wnd 
uniform  warmth  of  Hot  Water  or  Low  ^t^ 
lUfe  Steam  Headng  in  home^  at  ore  <r€  office 
during  th«  ■oonp-cofning  Winter  ? 

AMERICANxIDEAL 

il  Radiators  *^Iboilers 

averciHiM  Jack  Troii  and  the  Bltik  KId^,  wxwmm  rwI  ipJ 
work.  The  dirti  asbn  sind  roal  rii9«i  are  mbaaiuielj  kipt 
£>ut  of  li\'intrw>mi,  IDEAL  Boilen  and  AlIERlCAK 
Ridiiton  n«d  no  repqurir^th^T  oultut  Ui«  biitldl»,  Tlw 
croodmin  will  pA^r  lor  the  oul££t~uul,  ^a^bmp^  tCc  Sbb^ 
jtDcr  ouciiif , 

Don't  think  jQii  haye  t0  inlt  te  baiU 
1  new  houM— tb«  pip^oR  i*  >^l  thrauS* 
ed  tnd  tilted  at  the  thops  ironi  t'^t 
muAurementa,  and  outfit  ii  put  la 
without  diitufliiiit  boildiiig  oroccu- 

pULUL. 

IDEAL  BoJilers  ii«  ^iler  tf»  nm  fhut 
ft  parlw  jtove — feed  with  co*l  twic* 
per  daj^v  ^dd  bucket  or  tm^n  of  water 
per  Enonth  to  Itrtp  Jty^tcRi  JuU*  ttb- 
move  aiUie$  every  other  day. 

put  in  now  at  Siuflmer  prkeSt  uid  b^ 
bat,  mechftniici.  Write  osfor  "Heal- 
ing   InTOtment*'*    booklet    (free). 

BTVicha  and  wirebomes  HmHifhoat 
Aiaerka  and  Europe, 


fflET^lCAN^ADIATORfflflPANY 

pL40-  CB8CAOC 


Dsirt.40- 
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Send  far 

Free 

Book 

on 

Household 

HeBtth 


He  first  rtep  towwd  i  proper  anderstandrng  of  Uia 
s^tation  o£  the  hoiut  is  to  get  tEe  book  on  ^'Hou^hold 
He>lth< "  It  i*  sent  free  on  application.  It  explains  the 
perfect  principle  o£  the  wonderful  SY-CLO  Closet  and 
shows  whj  it  h  the  safe  closet.  It  tells  how  to  detect  Ltie 
onsanttiij  doset — how  to  protect  the  health  of  the  home. 

The  SY*CLO  Closet  has  a  double  cleansing  actii^n.  A. 
copious  flush  of  WBter  €rom  above  starts  an  irresistible 
gjphonic  action  &oin  below.  Hie  downward  ruah  of  the 
water  through  the  pipes  creates  a  Tacuam — a  powerful  pttrnj^ 
like  puU  which  instantly  empties  the  t>owl  of  ali  its  contents 
instead  of  mereli  diluting  as  does  the  cn-dinary  doset. 

Being  fanned  of  a  single  piece  of  solid  white  chlaik,  the 
SY'CLO  Closet  is  withottt  crack,  jomt  ^r  scam  for  the  lodger- 
men  t  of  impurity.     Nothing  can  adhere  or  be  absorbed. 

By  an  nnnsaally  deep  water  seal  between  the  doset  bowl 
and  the  sewer  connection  making  the  escape  of  lewer  gas 
into  the  home  impossible,  the  SY-CLO  Closet  gives  adequate 
health  protection  against  the  dangers  &om  without. 

SY-CLQ  Closets  are  heavily  constructed  and  hate  un- 
asual  strength.  With  ordinary  cate^  they  will  cintlast  the 
boildingj — a  perpetuil  safeguard  of  health. 

SY-CLO  stamped  on  a  closet,  no  matter  what  other 
mark  is  on  it,  signifies  that  it  is  constructed  of  the  best 
material f  with  the  aid  of  the  best  engineering  skilly  under 
the  direction  of  the  Potteries  Selling  Co.^  and  that  eighteen 
of  the  leading  potteries  of  the  United  States  have  agreed  to 
maintain  its  standard  of  exceiJence. 

If  your  home  contains  a  doset  of  imperfect  construction ^ 
improper  material,  or  one  subject  to  mst^  corrosion,  or  under- 
aurfiice  discoloTation  such  as  porcelain  enamded  iron,  you 
may  be  unknowingly  exposed  to  a  dangerous  source  of 
dise^Lse.  If  you  hare  such  a  closet,  self  defense  demands  that 
yon  replace  it  with  the  doset  bearing  the  trade  mark  name 
of  SY-CLO,  the  seal  of  safety,  the  safeguard  of  health. 

A  book  on  "  Household  Health  ^'  mailed  free  if  yon 
mention  the  name  of  your  plumber. 

l^avaiaries  of  every  size  and  design  made  of  the 
same  mater tai  as  SV-CLO  Closets. 

PaTTERIES  SELLING  CO.»  Ttcntoa.  N   4m 
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Where  surroundings  suggest 
pleasure  and  recreation,  and  the 
occasion  lends  itself  to  enjoy- 
ment and  relaxation, 

MURAD 

CIGAR£.TT£S 


appeal  to  smokers  of  refinement 
and  experience.  The  dis- 
tinctive qualities  of  the  Murad 
come  from  an  original  blend 
of  choicest  Turkish  tobaccos^ 
combining  a  fullness  of 
flavor  that  satisfies  with  a 
mildness  that  delights* 


10  for  15c 


S.  ANARGYRO^,  MAiitifftctarer 
1 1 1  Fiftli  Avenue 
New  York 
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HELD 
IN 

HIGHEST 
ESTEEM 


j^'*) 


lifA 


PK 


SiilKS 


Wliy  are  ^s**^  Socks  **  held 
ID  highest  esteem  ?"    Because  they  have  stood  every 
test  for  23  years,  and  while  constantly  "  trodden  under  foot/'  their  popu- 
larity has  steadily  increased  amongst  the  discriminating,  wide-awake,  buying  public, 
^SaiSaiS"  are  seamless.    Their  dyes  are  guaranteed  fast,  non-fadeable,  and  non^poisonous* 
Made  in  over  a  hundred  attractive  styles^  and  guaranteed  perfect  when  bearing  thii  b^ade- 
mark  ^ss^^  stamped  on  toe. 

Style  B^  20.    BWk.  with  CardinBl  Silk  embioicSered  &gui'«i, 
„     T^  40.   Tflu,  wilh  CaftUn^l  Silk  tmhtoidcctd  BgUT^j.  ^ 

^t     C^  10.    Navy  Blue,  with  Blcacked  Wiute  iilk  embroidcfed  ^ra. 
„     35^  L    Black  ajid  Wbi**  Blended  mixture  ouisdc,  J  Vrc  WKite  uuide. 
„     3^^3.    Black  ukI  Tan  Blended  mixture  outiidc.  Tin  tnside. 
„     35^6,   BUck  aiwl  Light  Blue  Blended  Mbtur^  ^utude^  Lighl  Blue  mfide. 
All  Arc  Eiira  Light  Summer  Wdghl  Caltoiu.     25  cts.      6  fiairs,  $1  ,S0. 
Sold  by  Oood  DeAlCfR  generatly.    J(  not  obtaip^ok  we  will  tend  a  trial  order  dlirect*  po^lpucJ, 
to  Any  part  oi  the  U.  S^   upon  receipt  of  price.     Illutiraied  Ari  Catalogue  Frae. 

SHAW  STOCKING  CO..  42  Smith  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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"THE    BEST   OF   ALL    BEVERAGES" 

Th<^  pi  erasure  oi  an  outing  afloat  or  (t!)tiore  is  increased  by  the  ccHiJing  comfort 
of  a  good  draught  of  DUFFY'S  APPLE  JUICE, 

For  hcalthfulness  and  deliciousness  there's  no  other  beverage  comparable 
with  it,  U  has  the  ripe  Jlavor  of  freshly  gathered  apples,  with  a  snap  and  sparkle 
all  its  own. 

DUFFY'S  APPLE  JUICE  is  she  pure  juice  of  ihe  ripe  apple,  slerilbed  atid 
non-alcoholic.     It  is  the  health  drink  par  excellence  for  old  and  young. 

Sold  by  aj]  first  claa  grocers  iuid  dru£^ts»     If  your  dealer  cannol  stipply  you  send  us 
$3.0Q  ior  trial  dotcn  boltles  t  ^1  charge  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  UniUd  Slates* 

DUFFY*S    Mother   Goose   Book    for  the   children   sent   free   on   request. 

AMERICAN   FRUIT  PRODUCT  CO. 

II  WHITE  STitEET.  ROCHESTER,  N_  V. 
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To  own  a  Baldwin  is  to  have  the  piano  which 
De  Pachnnann  selected  for  his  exquisite  interpretations 
of  Chopin  ;  the  piano  with  which  Pugno  produced  the 
heroic  effects  demanding  virile  power  and  depth  of  tone. 

The  Baldwin  small  grand  or  upright  in  the  home, 
has  all  the  beauty  of  tone  color,  emotional  ardor  and 
sustaining  power  that    delight  us  in  the  concert    room. 

At  Paris  igoo  the  Baldwin  Piano  was  awarded  the 
Grand  Prix,  and  at  St  Louis  1904  the  Grand  Prize, 

Write  for  catalogue  **  E "  and  let  us  tell  you  where 
you  can  hear  the  Baldwin, 
D.   H,  Baldwin  &  Co.^   142  W,   Fourth  St,  Cincinnati. 


Muiin 

$iano 
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MAKARDFF 
RUSSIAN 
CIGARETS 


JACK  LONDON  says: 

"After  my  return  t-o  California,  I  1>ogan  to  wonder 
what  in  the  dickens  had  boconie  of  those  cigarets. 
And  now  your  cigarets  and  tlie  letter  arrive  together. 
I  have  sampled  them  and  they  are  fine.  What  I  like 
about  them  is  that  they  are  not  sicken ly  sweet  and 
heavy.  They're  just  right — the  real  thing.  • 
With  l)est  wishes, 

[Signed]        J.vtK  Ii<)Ni)<>N.'' 

Jack  London  has  sTnoke<l  (tigarets  the  world  over. 
He  is  in  a  jMisition  to  make  comparisons.  ]Ie  writes 
me  in  another  letter  that  he  first  smoked  real  liussian 
Cigarets  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  that  since 
that  experience  he  has  never  found  "  the  real  thing  in 
cigarets  *'  until  he  tried  MakarotTs. 


MAKARDFF 
RUSSIAN 
CIGARETS 


Now  Listen  to  Me 

My  enthiMlAsm  over  these  clicnretH  in  due  entirely  to 
my  knowledge  of  them  and  of  cigarets  iu  general.  I  ad- 
mit  that  I  am  a  crunl£  on  the  hubjert.  I  huve  bt>en  u 
crank  on  smoke  for  twenty  years.  When  I  t^tlk  ulMut 
smoke  I  urn  talking  from  the  suioker^s  standpoint— your 
standpoint  and  mine,  as  smoke  cranks— and  not  as  a 
manufactarer.  I  am  a  smoker  first  and  a  manufacturer 
afterward.  I  started  the  manufacture  of  tlit'He  gmKlH 
strictly  because  that  was  the  only  way  to  be  suro  that 
my  friends  and  myself  were  golnff  to  be  supplivil  with 
them  regularly.  If  you  know  anything  about  the  uncer- 
tai  nties  of  importing  from  Russia,  you  know  I  speak  f  a<:ts. 

I  am  now  extending  the  sale  of  MakarofT  Husbian 
Cigarets  to  my  other  friends— the  ones  I  haven*t  seen,  but 
who  are  my  friends  just  the  same,  because  they  like  the 
Sood  things  of  life,  as  I  do. 

Nearly  eyery  box  of  Makaroff  RusHian  Ciffarets  dis- 
covers one  of  these  friends  for  me.  I  seldom  fail  tn  get  a 
hearty  handshake  by  return  mail.  The  friends  I  gel  I 
keep.  That*8  why  I  can  afford  to  take  all  the  risk  of 
plMudng  you,  and  I  do  it. 

Makaroff  Russian  Cigarets  are  offered  to  connoisseurs 
<another  mime  for  cranks)  on  tlie  basis  of  smoking  qual- 
ity alone.  They  have  got  to  please  you  as  a  particular 
smoker,  better  than  anything  yuu  have  ever  smoked  be- 
fore, or  I  don*t  want  a  cent. 

They  are  made  of  pure,  clean,  sweet  tobacco,  the  finest 
and  highest-priced  Russian  and  Turkish  Krowths,  blended 
scientifically  by  our  own  Russian  blenders.  The  Russians 
are  the  only  real  artists  at  cigaret  blending— don* t  forget 
that.  ■"■"—"" 

These  cigarets  are  blended,  made,  and  aged  as  old 
wines  are— by  men  with  traditions  of  quality  to  live  up 
to— men  who  have  spent  their  lives  at  it  and  who  have 
i^neration*  of  experience  back  of  them. 

Ever^  cigaret  is  made  b^  hand,  by  an  artist.    Every 

I  pass  personally  on 
>  of  tolmcco  blended. 


one  is  inspected  before  packing.  I  pass  personally  on 
the  smoking  quality  of  every  l(»t  of  toluicco  I '  '  ' 
We  use  the  thinnest  paper  ever  put  on  a  cigaret. 


Noto  this  particulnrly  it's  u  big  i)<)int.  These  ciga- 
ret sTvilTTeavenryTmromre  or  aimrtnientH  no  traeo  of  the 
odor  usually  associated  with  cijrarcts.  1  oeiy  anylxxly 
wlio  approves  tlie  o<lor  of  any  kikmI  smoke  to  oliject  to 
the  odor  of  th«»se  cigarets.  (You  know  what  the  usual 
ci(;aret  odor  is  like.) 

Another  thing— you  can  smoke  these  cigarets  day  in 
andday  out  without  any  of  that  nervousness  or  ill-reel- 
incwiiu-h  nio.st  smokers  arc  familiur  with  as  a  result  of 
ordinary  cigaret  smoking.  This  is  straight  talk  and  I 
mean  it.  These  cipirets  won't  Hurt  you,  and  you  owe  it 
to  yourself  to  flnti  it  out  f(»r  yourself. 

The  cigarets  are  packed  in  ce<lar  boxes,  one  hundred 
to  the  box— <lone  up  like  the  finest  cigars. 

Your   Own   Monogram 

in  (fold,  will  ho  put  on  your  cigarets  just  as  soon  as  you 
have  tric<l  them  out  and  want  them  regularly. 

I  will  Kladly  sc>nd  yi»u  full  information  about  these 
cii;arets,  but  talk  is  deaf  and  duinh  compared  with  ac- 
tually smoking  them,   .^moke  is  the  final  test. 

MY  OFFER 

Send  me  your  order  for  a  trial  hundred  of  the  size  and 
value  vou  prefer.  Try  the  cigarets— snu>ke  the  full  hun- 
dred If  you  wish.  If  you  d«m't  like  them,  say  so.  and 
your  money  will  be  instantly  returned.  Yi>u  need  not 
trouble  to  return  any  of  the  cigarets.  I  will  take  my 
chances  on  your  giving  any  you  don't  want  to  some  one 
who  will  like  them  and  who  will  order  more. 

I  know  that  American  connoiss<'urs  wouhl  he  quick  to 
follow  Europeans  in  recognizing  the  absolute  superiority 
in  smoking  quality  of  Rubsiau  (Mgarets. 

My  sales  last  month  were  four  times  those  of  three 
months  at;o»THlonly<me  man  would  take  his  money  bwk. 

If  you  wish  to  enjoy  cigarets  at  their  best,  without  in- 
jury  to  your  health,  to  your  own  sense  of  refinement  or 
t4)  tJiat  of  your  friends,  tear  out  my  couiion  now,  and  get 
acquainted  with  me  and  with  real  cigaret  quality. 


THE  MAKAROFF  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(G.  NELSON  DOVGLAS) 


Sutte  88. 


95  Milk  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


Dniw  a  Circle  srousd  the  price  ibdjcatlEie  your  KclectioD 


rfctf  vifu«{  ^-'■^-  »*•<"'■  ^^'^  P"  '"« 

l^txive  tjU^gj  *K*^  rnj.^c  in  Udlfft  fc>fe,    Pflftft*  ^o  application 


Find  enciosed  re  mit  lance  for  $  \ 

in  favor  of  O.  Nelson  Douglas  for  which 
please  aend  mci  prepaid,  hundred 

cigarettes   of   si^e    and   value   intficated 
hereon. 
Name 


^^tmting  to  advertfttn 
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^   Jfounieb  on  a  3^tk 

UN  LI  KE  any  oiher  metropolU  in  the  worldt  New  York  City  is 
literally  founded  on  a  rock.     Earthquakes  may  shake  and 
tidal ^^aves  engulf  ihe  cides  built  on  shifting  sands,  but  New  York, 
rising  from  its  solid  rock  foundation,  can  defy  the  forces  and  elements 
of  nature  more  effectively  than  any  large  city  in  the  world. 

So  an  investment  based  on  New  York  City  real  estate  is  founded 
on  a  rock  of  securit^%  the  best  on  earth.  It  is  good  as  long  as  New 
York  City  is  on  the  map.  It  is  unique  in  that  it  always  pays  and  does 
not  hazard  the  money  invested. 

Real  estate,  in  contrast  to  all  other  propert3[ ;  city  real  estate  in 
contrast  to  country  real  estate ;  and  New  York  City  real  estate  in  con- 
trast to  that  of  alf  other  cities,  combines  in  greatest  degree  inherent 
stability  and  profil-caming  power — the  two  essentia]  tests  of  the  best 
investment. 

UPON  the  solid  foundation  of  these  incontrovertible  facts  the  suc- 
cessful business  of  this  Company  has  been  built.  In  the  enlarge- 
ment of  its  business  {New  York  real  estate  ownership)  the  Company 
offers  its  6%  Bonds  in  either  of  the  following  forms: 

0%  Coupon  fBanh%— for  income  int'itffmi^fti—parch^^hh^i  p.ir  in  mul- 
tiples of  SlfiO;  inttrt*st  payable  semi-annually  by  cotiponRattaclied;  maturing  in 
li>  years  and  mtjuin while  :siibject  la  withdrawal  on  mtefe»t  dateiaJttr  two  j^ar^- 

e%  flttumtllattbe  9onli$^/i,r  int&m^ /undrng^paTchMnhlft  on  Install- 
mtnU  duriny  lu.  ir,  or  3i(  years  and  enabJin^  the  [wrson  withput  capital  avail- 
able for  income  investment  to  accumulate  ^  defitiite  tapital  in  a  given  time  by 
stmply  investing  each  year  the  equivalent  of  an  oramary  interest  on  tfitt 
amtnint  dt5*ired.  This  form  also  carries  cash  values  after  tiivo  year*.  The 
yearly  tiaymetit  rates  per  #1,000  Bond  are :  lo-yeaj-  term,  171^7 ;  15-year  term, 
$mm  I  Jb'  >  ear  term,  $:JMl^ 

REAL  Estate  in  accepted  as  the  basis  of  all  values  and  Ihe  ^fest  of 
all  securities.    The  best  security  on  earth  is  earth  i  tself ,    We  offer 
in  these  Bonds  a  safe  and  pro  tit  able  investment,  combining  liberal 
return,  absolute  security  and  cash  availability.     This  investment  is 
thoroughly  time-tried,  pantctested  and  saieguarded, backed  by  over 
eighteen  years  of  uninterrupted  success,  assets  of  |8,3434,9(>l).07|  iticlud- 
insc  Capital  and  Surplus  of  S^l  ^85,(147.03.     If  you  have  surplus  funds  on 
which  you  desire  immediate  income  orare  seeking  a  safe  and  profitable 
channel  for  systematic  saving^  write  us  and  let  us  send  you  literature 
giving  full  information  concerning  our   Bonds   and   the   business 
upon  which  they  are  based,  including  a  map  of  New  York  showing 
our  extensive  real  estate  holdings* 

americait  3Real  €£(tate  Company 

7l5i&an  HuflbinQ^  290  ^roablDd^  Utta  ^ork 
DiUBOTOaa 

Enwm  K.  M^nrti*,  Prct.  Et>i*AHD  B.  Bo¥NTOn<  ad  Vice  l*n;a. 

Bvim B.  MuLMM,  Vicc-Ptm, &  Tretm.      Wii,i.iah«  B,  HimKLfv^ S«C 
William  H^  CuicicitkiMG 
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Are  You  a 

Judge 

of  Vinegar? 

What  does  the  grocer  give  when  you  simply 
ask  for  "  vinegar?  ** 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  you  get  a  harsh,  crude 
product  probably  more  or  less  adulterated  and 
dangerous,  with  which  there  is  no  reliable  guar- 
antee, either  of  wholesomeness  or  flavor. 

Show  that  you  are  a  judge  of  good  vinegar  by 
asking  for 

WEIN2 

Pure  Vinegars 

— Malt  Vinegar  for  table  use  and  salad  dressing; 
White  Pickling  for  pickling  and  preservingv  also 
excellent  for  the  table;  Cider  Vinegar  for  those 
who  prefer  it^ — all  of  which  are  free  from  impurity  of 
every  kind,  each  standing  pre-eminent  in  its  class. 

Heinz  Malt  Vinegar,  a  clear,  richly-colored, 
mellow  liquid,  is  brewed  from  fine  selected  barley 
malt.  It  is  without  doubt  the  most  delicious  and 
healthful  vinegar  that  can  be  produced. 

Heinz  Pickling  and  Heinz  Cider  Vinegars  also 
reach  so  high  a  degree  of  excellence  that  they 
more  than  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  strictest 
pure  food  laws  of  any  state  or  government, 

You  can  buy  Heinz  Pure  Vinegars  at  any  re- 
liable grocer's  in  sealed  bottles  or  by  measure. 
But  be  surcyou  are  protected  by  the  name  HEINZ, 
for  vinegar  is  an  article  easily  substituted* 

Heiaz  Vinegars  wjth  Heinz  Pijrc  Olive 
Oil  make  a  saUd  combination  unsurpassed. 
Others  of  tht  57  Varietiea  ar^  Heiaz  Sweet 
PicklcB,  Cbow  Chow,  India  Relish,  Preserved 
Fniit«»  Baked  Beana,  etc. 

H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY, 
New  York  -  Plttsburgli  ~  Chicago  ~  London 


"THB  GlkL  JW  THE  WHITE  CAf** 

wrll  9?ad  yoii  it  helpful 
twoklrt  about  vkncgarB 
if  ytilk  write  ivs  it, 


\*E'Ni 


Varieties 
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p: 


^it 


imiry  uniteg  with  economy,  and  radiant  beauty       7// 
Ml    healtKfulnest    in     ^taTtdard"    Porcelain 
nameled    Baths    and    One-Piece    Lavatories. 


Each  piece  of  ^Sfcwis*^  Ware  is  the  most  beautiful — the  most  economi* 
U  and  satisfactory  for  wha  ever  purpose  it  is  designed* 

"Sisniard'  Ware  adds  a  distinctive  note  of  good  taste  to  the  home — brings 
le  self-gratification  of  owning  the  best  and  the  keen  satisfaction  of  lasting 
•rvice-  Its  hard,  smooth,  china-like  surface  is  sanitary  perfection,  yet  under- 
jath  is  the  durability  of  iron,  "fitm^a^ipd^  Ware  is  a  modern  home  necessity — 
idispensable  to  the  health,  comfort  and  convenience  of  every  family.  Its 
ways  moderate  cost  is  only  true  economy  when  measured  by  the  service  test. 


>at  book*  MODERN  DATKROOMS''  irlJi  you  \ov  to  plin, 
r  «nd  imofic  rouT  bit  F>  room  md  ilLuirratd  nanr  beautiful  in  it 
rpcfliive  TOooil,  ihomDit  tht  coil  of  cblcK  gjktqK  in  detiiU 
etli«r  «rlth  man;  faiou  on  decoration*  dUnz.  efr.  It  it  the 
it  eooiptetc  And  tKnufirtiJ  beoklei  on  the  labject  »nd  contiiits 


CAUTIQ^;   Ertrr    ptact    tj   ^ttmSm^  U^mt«    btart    ear 
^taadtt^T    "  Gtfftt  «nj    GeJd  "   (USranlrt   la&tl.  itnd   hai  aitr 
tr^dt-mark    Tflipilifd"   ntft  pn  fj^e  ouii^dt,      Uthrt  fht  talf*t 
and  tTm4*-m0*^k  *^*  frn  th*  JdttUf*  tt   it  nat  'Tft^atfrnr  H'arty 
Rrfuit  tuhitUiiiff — th*f  Art  j%ll  inft:ritir   and  uild  t6tJ  run 
trtare  in  th*  indr      Thm  mard  "S^Km^f^  ir  ttamped  ^a  all  of 
Our  mieiritd  Jittinj[i  *   tftrify  them   on4  ttt  ihni  jrdw  £Tt 
th*  itnulftt  ufitb  j^ur  hath  and  imvaiorj,  rrcr 


Standard  Attmnfoa  11)6. Co.  Dept.  D.  Pittsburgh.  U,  S*  A, 

Otfle«i  and  bJiDwrooms  In  Kew  York:  "^jRai^HT  ItiilUlInK,  3f»-37  Wewt  31iC  $trci»t« 
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With  the  "Heart"  of  the 

Angelus 

you  bring  forth  the  Soul 
of  Music. 

When  we  gave  to  the  world  the  first  piano  player 
— the  CREAT  ANGELUS — we  said  that  it  responded 
intimately  to  every  human  feeling  and  emotion.  Wc 
realized  the  full  artistic  scope  of  the  *•  Heart  "  of  the 
ANGELUS — the 

PHRASING  LEVER. 

and   knew   that  it   encompassed   the   soul  of  music. 

If  you  wish  to  know  the  capabilities  of  the  phras- 
ing LEVER,  recall  the  playing  of  some  great  artist. 
Recall  his  masterful  control  of  the  infinite  lights  and 
shades  of  tempo — of  the  subtle  delicacies  of  expres- 
sion.     That  finished  masterful  control  is  the  function 

of  the  PHRASING  LEVER. 

Yet  under  the  patent  laws  this  wonderful  mechan- 
ism is  reserved  solely  to  its  inventor  and  thus  the 
PHRASING  LEVER  IS   found   exclusively   in   the  great 

ANGELUS. 

And  so  with  the  Diaphragm  Pneumatics^  produ- 
cing the  human  touch  of  the  angelus  ;  the  Melody 
Buttons,  giving  you  the  means  of  threading  out  the 
melody  in  base  and  treble — with  these  you  may  enter 
into  every  phase  of  musical  expression,  indulge  your 
every  emotion  and  mood  and  fancy. 

But  we  want  you  to  try  the  angelus — want  you 
to  play  it  yourself.  Then  you  will  understand  our 
meaning  when  we  say  you,  with  untrained  fingers, 
you  can  give  a  musically  correct  performance. 

But  write  us  for  the  address  of  our  nearest  repre- 
sentative where  you  can  play  the  angelus. 

The  AN<iKi.rs  may  now  be  purchased  either  in  cabinet 
form  lo  play  any  piano  or  built  entirely  within  the  case 
of  a  high  grade  piano,  making  a  combination  instrument 

known   as   the   KNABR-ANChl.US,   the    RMBKSON-ANOEI.rS 

and  the  ANCiBLi'S  i'IANo.  In  either  form  hand  playing 
or  playing  by  means  of  the  ANORLt'S  may  be  indulged  in 
at  will. 

Duscri'i^tirp  llteraturv.   upon  request.      Purehnsed  by  Royalty  and  the  WorliTs   Greatest  JfuiuitMi, 

THE  WILCOX  &   WHITE  CO. 

KsUbllsliod  1876  MERIDEN,  CONS. 
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As  Dainty  as  the  Fragrance  of  Flowers 

There  is  a  subtle  charm  in  daintiness,  whether  it  be  that  of 
flowers  or  of  foods— the  dainty  always  appeals  to  our  senses,  and 
particularly  to  the  sense  of  taste. 

You  like  dainty  foods,  whether  you  are  a  man,  a  woman  or  a 
child,  and  of  all  the  dainty,  delicious^  appetizing  and  satisfying 
foods  there  is  nothing  that  can  compare  with 

The  marvelous,  patented  process  that  both  puffs  the  rice  ker- 
nel to  many  times  its  natural  size  and  cooks  it  to  a  dainty,  nut* 
like  crispness  at  the  same  time,  makes  of  rice  a  new  food,  far  more 
enjoyable  than  anything  made  of  rice  which  you  have  ever  tasted* 

All  the  purity,  strength  and  goodness  of  the  rice  is  retained, 
and  to  it  there  is  added  the  charm  of  a  most  delicate  flavor  and  an 
exquisite  lightness  that  make  you  think  you  can  never  get  enough. 

To  tlie  hr  and  deliVht  of  pv^ry  child  who  lovw  *weet8*  full  dirwc- 
txtna  for  making  mAny  whulesomp  confections^  such  an  QuAker 
itic9  Candy  and  Qo&ker  RicMj  Brittle^  will  be  found  on  each 
psdk«e«^    Blude  in  your  own  borne,  you  know  they  &re  puro. 

Quaker  Rice  b  sold  by  grocers  everywhere  ^t  10  cetita  the  package. 
Made  by  the  Manufacturers  of  Quaker  Oats,     Address,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A* 


C</p5r3£tit,  IW*,  hf  Tha  Amfliirjin  r#r«»l  C*J» 
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kx^i  i-M  •!  Tf^  Mbcrta  «  ui— a  CO.  tmum 


Tbe  hotter  tke  day  anil  Ac  Juftier  tke  course,  die  more  yam 
a  sko'wer  batli«  after  tlie  tfame  10  over. 

It  takes  only  a  few  minutes.     And  all  you  need  is:     A,  caLe  of  Itost 
Soap«  a  plentiful  supply  of  Lot  and  cold  water  and  a  coarse  towcL 

Cover  yourself  from  liead  to  keels  witk  tke  Ivory  Soap  ladier*    Tkea. 
turn  tlie  taps  and  let  tlie  water  descend  on  you  in  refresLing  flbonran. 

Tkere!     Look  at  yourself!     You  are  a  new  man!      Your  €ym  ^paiUe! 
Every  nerve  in  your  l>ody  tinges  and  your  skin  ib  as  smoou  as  satm. 

Ivory  Soap  b  in  use  in  the  batlfand  toilet  rooms  of  the  majority  of  golf  cMt. 
//  wgAi  to  he  in  all  of  tkem.     It  would  be  if  golfers  who  apprecnCe  the  i 
of  pure  soap  would  insist  on  having  IL 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  37th  Street,  New  York 

Christmas  Gifts 

Photographs  or  Cats  sent  upon  request 

Ladies'  Gold  Watches 
Small  open-face,  IS-karat-gold  watches,  suitable 
for  young  women     -       -       -       $25,  $35,  $45,  upward 
Small   chronographs  in    18-karat-gold  cases  for 
Trained  Nurses     -       - $50 

Men's  Gold  Watches 
New  model,  open-face  watches,  in  18-karat-gold 
cases,  adapted  for  young  men   -    $60,  $95,  $100,  upward 
Open-face,  18-karat-gold  minute  repeaters,  $135  and  $240 

Ladies'  Diamond  Rings 
Solitaires^  -       -       .       -       $25,  $50,  $75,  $95,  upward 
Solitaires   with   small    diamonds    embedded    in 

shank $75,  upward 

Two-stone  diamond  rings        -  -       $50,       '* 

Tliree-stone  diamond  rings       -       -       -       $tHi,       " 
Five-stone  half-hoop  diamond  rings       -       $50,       ** 

Clocks 
Best  French  eight-day  movements,  in  gilt  bronze 
and  glass  cases.  Traveling  Clocks     -    $12,  $14,  $20,  $28 
IMantel  Clocks  striking  hours  and  half-hours  on 
Cathedral  gong         .       -       .       .       $20,  $35  and  $55 

Fork  and  Spoon  Chests 
Tiffany  &  Co.'s  copyrighted  patterns  of  Sterling 
Silver  Forks  and  Spoons.  Prices  include  handsome, 
compact,  hardwood  chests,  with  lock  and^ey 

5  dozen  sets     - $100  to  $200 

6  "        " $140  to  $250 

7  "        "        - $175  to  $300 

8  "        " $250  to  $350 

Rfth  Avenue  Newark 


New 
Blue  Book 

Now  ready  — 
Tiffany  1907  Blue 
Book — Christmas 
€dition— No  illus- 
trations. 621  pages 
of  concise  descrip- 
tions and  prices  of 
Jewelry,  Silver- 
ware, Watches, 
Clocks,  Bronzeif 
Pottery,  Glass  and 
other  articles  suit- 
able for  Christmas 
gifts 

Blue  Book  sent 
upon  request 

Out-of-TowB 
Service 

Upon  advice  as 
requirements  a 
limit  of  price, 
Tiffiiny  &  Co.  will 
send  photographs, 
cuts  or  careful  de- 
scriptions of  what 
their  stock  affords 

Goods  Sent  om 
Approval 

to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  to 
persons  known  to 
the  house  or  who 
will  make  them- 
selves known  by 
reference  from 
any  National  Daiik 
or  responsible 
business  house 

Tiffany  &  Co.  are 
strictly  retailers. 
They  do  not  em* 
pk>y  agents  or  sell 
their  wares  through 
other  dealers 


Tiffany  &  Co.  always  welcome  a  comparison  of  prioes 
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Revival  of  the  Art  of 

18th  Century  Color  Printing 


Art  Connoisseurs  are  generally  familiar  with  the 
wonderful  color  prints  of  the  i8th  Century  and 
have  regretted  the  decadence  of  this  process  of 
reproduction. 

France  has  worked  along  the  old  lines  of  this 
art  of  late  years  with  varying  success,  but  it  has 
remained  for  American  inventiveness  and  French 
artisanship  combined  to  carry  color  prints  to  a 
wider  field  of  reproduction  and  greater  effective- 
ness. 

Mr.  Ralph  Randolph"  Adams,  the  maker  of  art 
books,  and  M.  Sangois,  the  ablest  artisan  in  this 
work,  lately  of  the  greatest  color  house  in  France, 
have  evolved  between  them  processes  that  carry 
this  work  to  such  lengths  that  they  are  able  to 
produce  color  prints  so  entirely  devoid  of  all 
•nechanical  effects  that  the  artists  themselves  are 
ften  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  repro- 
duction and  the  original  painting. 

Among  the  first  color  prints  offered  are  a  series 
of  automobile  pictures,  including  a  portrait  of 


The  Snmmer  Auto  Girl 


Wagner,  winner  of  the  Vanderbilt  cup,  by 
Jean  Paleologue,  late  of  Paris.  An  exquisite 
head  of  **  Diana  **  by  Frank  Fowler,  the  well 
known  portrait  and  figure  painter. 


A  lift  of  other  suhiects  by  well-known  Amrncan  artin*  will 
be  ready  December  In.  Mailed  on  application.  On  utts- 
factory  references  from  an  established  business  hou.ie  or 
National  Bank.  Mr.  Adams  will  ship  pnnts  of  any  of  the 
above  subjects  on  approvaL 

PUte  Mark.  16  in.  x  12  in.     Paper.  22  in.  x  16  in. 


The  Winter  Anto  Girl.    Plate  mark  16  in.xl2  in.    Paper22in.x16in  SS  00 

The  Summer  Auto  Girl.  Plateroarkl6in.x12in.  Paper22in.xl6in.  $.00 
Wasner.  winner  Vanderbilt  Cup.     Plate  mark  16  in  xl2m.     Paper 

22  in.x16  in 5  00 

'"Diana."     Plate  mark  16  in.xl2 in.     Paper  22  m.x  16  in 6.00 

"Pierrette**  etching  in  dry  point.     Also  primed  m  color.     Plate 

mark  13in.xI6in.     Paper  22  in.x16in 15.0O 

"Pierrene"  as  above,  but  pnnted  m  black  or  sepia _.  $  00 


All  prints  on  the  finest  extra  heavy  steel  plate  paper.  Prices  of  Re 
marque  and  Artist  Proofs  sicned  and  numbered 
will  be  furnished  on  application.  Theoricmal 
paintincs  and  color  proofs  may  be  seen  and  com 
pared  at  the  Exhibition  Library  of  The  Adani 
Stodtoa. 


THE  ADAMS  STUDIOS 

RALPH   RANDOLPH  ADAMS 
.-9.£ast  42d  Street,  Between  5th  and  Madison  Avenues,  New  York 
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WITHOUT    A    DOLLAR    DOWN 

VTe  I^Ul  DalWer  to  Your  Home 

CHRISTMAS    MORNING 

TKis   Wonderful  Instrument 

You  may  keep   it   lo  days   and   then   write  us   yuur  decision. 


A  Genuine  Jacot 

MIRA 

THE  20tK 

CENTURY 

SWISS 

instnimeiit  for  a 
Perfect  Rendering  of 
Musical  Compositioii 


/j  dtiicatcly 
adjusted  as 
a  Swiss 
watch 


HARP-ZITHER 
ACCOMPANIMENT 


A  Perfect  Blendin^of  "^^.z^VtX,.. 
Pianoand  Organ  Tones  ^i-i-^^*^*T.„i. 


As  ac- 

curateiy 

tuned  as  a 

fine  Qld  vwiin 


iZWT  THE  THUlf] 

any  £kfict 

T[>icc  4r  A  Eibonu.. 
r«rtk*Hifc 

N  Q  th  L  a  tf  mora  fotfui 

Law  JKb^lrtr 

Far  ChiMn*^  PvtUv 

Juct   the  Solllot  icBri 

Nevcf  out  of  tunE.    TlniA 

Wtf  JJl«n4qB  Intptio** 
[(  l«ii<l]  1.  HKHt  TFfLned 


Jf9  Hill* 

farJlii  trti« 
■•d  rjvp*^ 
th#itclptAr- 


XHK  MIRA  ni^flt  not  *»  coQfUA^a  with  the  cheapo  tmr^h.  isiftclwalcal  de- 
'  T^ltofl  with  which  Ihe  market  la  0ix>.lea.  It  tq  the  ft^sult  of 
ytare  of  profoutiu  fttudy  ani  t;xbauativi.>  <ixi>?rlmezila  In  brtD^lb?  to  perft*ctlim  hm 
lantrument  «o  trae  to  tlu»  blgh^At  iLCOUEit  ic:  ijrlnoEplpfl  that  evei-y  piirt  uf  lt«  conatrue- 
tlan  vibrates  la  correct  hartnoEijr  with  the  'dominant  ehnr^l  The  result  U  MOSlC 
A3  M£LLOW  ^  A  VIOLIN  tnd  AS  SWEET  A3  A  HARP.  It  U  aa  Jienilfjve  lo 
miiBlc-aL  vlbratlouAi  &  b&rooiiiter  Is  to  Uie  weAth«f,  Wq  pFldeours&iveacin  Itn 
gUPERlcm  TONZ  md  oa  it*  woadflrful  moduLatlotL 
TMK  MIRA    beoomea  In  the  hauda  of  every  miulo  lover,  whetber  able  to  trfav  or  nor 

— — an  JnitrmiiPiit  ^'^t^'^.^fj^^t*^""!^'  *^^**  *  "^^  *f/t«tJfl  wSriiiJoif,  a  ' 

rieK  Karmrfnjf.  jtiii)  Aj^rr/erf  ifiodufctJion,    It  aatlaJlea  thu  motit  tvOued  tMt«  oadT eiubleii 

OHO  u>  on  joy  aa  alnu>flt  unllniJUtl   variety  of  the  bcjit  mitale*]  coaipOilUQiu^     it  is  the 

moat  JooJcpo^H|vo  ot  all  r«li&ble  IsdtruJUflJita.    Ita  superbly  poLLshvd  nuhontiTC 

brlffht  me(.'haiiilrim  Is  a  a  ornamtint  t^    njiy  drawliiK-rnom.    It  Is  ^1  IbcSei  lo 

Inches  wlflCp  U  Inches  lilffh,  ami  wetgba  packtHl  fof  &5lpni<;iit  HS  pouQCtd, 

THE  HlitA^a  EgPEBTOUE    ia  practically    anlioiltcil.    AU  th«  htt^opemtt 

"                                           and  popular  a^lectloiiA  ar^    kept  couatantlr  j^"^  "^'j^F'^a^  jS> 
ttmAj  in  stock.    The  list  of  wlectloiu  JLvaJlablc}  iiumberB  several  hundred            ^^jFk^^^ 
""' "^     —  — -                                   y^^^^^^^ 


Id  eiubieit  .**  jo 

It  l£  the  J^Hr^ 


aad  coTcr*  all  Jftiiida  of  tnu^lc.    WJtb  Mch  Ingtniincnt  we  m?nd  twelve  rlSi 

■eHecUotu,  And  addlKooia  oaea  cmn  be  obtkliLHl  At  iJiy  tJme  for  40  centa 

eu^b, 

CVBef  ore  aendliaff  tbla  liutrumeiit  od  trial,  let  us  send  you  our  list 

of  aelectlonji} »  you  may  d«a]^ate  wblch  onea  to  Knd  you  ou  trloL 
OUl  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  Mil  A    *■  «5  Rroat  that  we  u>e  wiiitiw  to  take  all  tbe  riak 
%t%im  wt^^**#»r»i.».  ^^  exponi^e  In  placing  one  before  you,  In  your  j. 

hf>T«i-  for  m  4nyB'  trItU,  and  then,  If  you  ajw  not  perfectly  aaUfkhed^  w*  will  take  It  away  j?^^/'4^*^    t^' 

without  nd.^llarnejtpt&seioyou.  ^*  V^^*^ 

TFfi  HAYV  TSlAL    ouj^bt  t-ohe  thelea»t  you  can  do  In  Tiewof  our  remarkable  j^^^f^^-^'^-'^ 

*  ^^^       otTer.    ili^n  aud  returo  attached  btiuiktc»lay,w  you  can  ^.*^.-^^>^%r^^ 

try  ttifl  Jtin  during  the  Cbrlitmaa  boUdayt, 


Jacot  Music  Box  Company 

The  Oldeal  Musk'^Box  HouH  la  Uie  United  State* 

39  Union  9qumre*  No^r  Yorii 


^toOM  iit«n£iM  ^ 
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ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL,  DESCRIPnON,  ETC. 

Dr.  Edivard  Everett  Hale's 

Tarry  at  Home  Travels 

''  Dr.  Hale  Always  treat!  Me  reader  tm  a  petminal  friend^  and  chayi  with 
hhn  about  men  aud  t blags  out  of  a  full  store  of  kuciw Ledge  atul  ^Itb  abun- 
dant p^rMonaf  anccflote^  npt  literary  illustration  and  historic  parallel  *  *  . 
high  ideals  and  generous  patri:otIf(m,"'-T'A('  OuUmtk. 

''  Dfr  Hale  Hmws  upon  an  unequaled  treasury  of  memorii».  His  new  book 
takes  him  Into  nearly  all  tlie  oHginai  thlrte^G  statefl,  and  in  «ach  he  was 
tnTolTed   in   actlTiti^   which    are    peuultari;    illumtnatin^/' — at.   LnuU 

The  $00ftw  iUu*tr(iti0ns  art  of  Dr.  Ifalr'f  own  CnUeefiiin. 
ClotK  dtmif^vo,  |ft.DO  ntt  t  btf  mail,  tS.TQL 

Dr*  A,  V*  Williams  Jackson's 

Persia  Past  and  Present 

"The  reader  of  this  bandwme  volume  will  fltid  that  it  \&  crowded  with 
obAerratioTin  on  the  habits  of  the  t>copLet  the  jinllquJtjes  which  are  a^taocl- 
ated  wiib  hljrtoHc  persons,  descriptions  and  explanations  of  the  Z^toa»- 
trtan  worahip  and  creed*  and  tbe  like.  Few  books  of  imvel  publish ^  thia 
year  approach  thia  In  interest.  ^'~/*u6hV  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 

With  too  original  ittiutratiotut  and  a  map. 
Uhth,  Sv0,  gilt  ti?p$,  I4.0Q  net ;  bif  maii  ftm 

Mr.  Clifton  Jobnson's       Highways 

and  Byivays  oi  the  Mississippi  Valley 

Ca«uBl  revelations  of  character*  plcttiresqtie  or  hutnoroua,  the  delight  of 
every  symiHtthctlc  observer^  are  caught  in  the  text  wttli  a  la^ULfutucsa 
wbloh  jfAluif  the  reoiler  a  surpHslDgly  realistic  eense  of  thingaand  suggeta 
poeslbilities  of  travel  and  sight-  seeing  untauctied  by  the  onlinary  giiide 
■''***^'  With  ISl  full-page  platen  /mm  pkftti*finxpht  b§  tli*  f,  i  (hor. 

Cloth,  cr.  Svo^  13.00  net :  bjf  mail  $£.». 


Mr*  E.  V.  Lucas's 

A  Wanderer  In  London 

^'  Ehninently  inler«si1nj(  and,  above  oil,  eminently  useful''— 

Sew  York  TWft«iir. 
"  He  has  expounded  tlie  delights  of  the  city  with  an  enthualann  and  an  In- 
sight which  cannot  he  over  praised. "—T^e  Spcctottir^  London. 

iff  o/  itM  many  ill^utration*  arc  in  eotort,    CloUi,  fl.TS  net. 

Cliarleston ;  Tbe  Place  and  the  People 
By  Mrs.  St.  Jiillen  Ravenel 

A  oompanJoD  Toluttie  to  MIm  Aotns  Reffuxb^b  ''  PtiHadelplila  ^*  and  Miaa 
Ga^GE  Knro^s  '"  K"ew  Orleaps,"'  Charming  )o  Itself  and  et^iectally  inter««t^ 
ing  ti*  tboae  who  enjoyed  Mr.  Owen  Wister's  delightful  glimpwa  of  the  dty 
(under  the  name  of  "  Klngiport "}  in  ''Lady  Baltimore.** 

1i''rfA  ilti^trations  by  Vxaaros  Howk  Bl4JI.xt. 
ClQth,  cr.  8vo.  $£.«S  net ;  by  maUpLHi. 


pt;BL«eED   jHj.    MACMILLAN    COMPANY   S^t:^;^*"^ 
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PERSONAL    REMINISCENCES 
Bram  Stoker's 
Personal  Reminiscences  of  Henry  Irving 

"  No  tnfttter  what  Ufte  or  Utos  nmy  hereafter  he  written  with  Irrtu^  as  a 
Kuhject»  none  oan  be  more  elfecttTes.  none  cao  haTe  greater  appeal,  than 
theae  t^uice  oammeDd&ble  Totiimea  before  \iiL^*Saltimor€  Sun, 

With  pQHrait*  awi  other  hithertQ  ^npuiiti^Aed  iUvttrahons. 
Two  voluiMSy  deJfny  £00,  ffllGO  net* 

Mr,  Frederic  Harrison's 

Memories  and  Tliouglits 

The  author  describes  this  work  as ;   *'  some  pemtolscences  of  the  famous 
men  and  women  be  baa  known,  the,  i^reat  books  he  has  atudied^  tbe  splen- 
did  memories  of  tiature  smd  of  art  which  he  will  oberlEih  to  the  last/' 
r^  Dial  doecrjbett  It  aa  "partly  autobfORrapblcal,  witb  delightful  width 
of  scope,  flue  tone,  genial  atmoephere,  rich  suggeaUTeoeee/' 

Cloth,  Itmo,  92.00  n^i. 


NEW  NOVELS 
Mr.  Jack  London's      White  Fang 

"A  thrilling  Btory  of  adventure  .  .  *  fitlrriug  indoetJ.  Every  eoene  [a 
etched  with  a  vividness  that  bears  new  wltneaa  to  the  author^e  gi^pblc 
powers  .  .  .  touches  a  chord  of  teDdemeaa  that  la  ali  too  rue  in  Mr. 
London**  work."— Brcord-HeraM,  Chicago^ 

**A  splendid  story  .  ,  ,  greater  than  "^  The  Call  of  the  Wild*' **— Btenmp 
Mail,  New  York. 

IUu4tro.  ted  in  colori.    Clolh ,  |t .  50 

Mr*  F.  M.  Crawford's       A  Lady  of  Rome 

^'The  most  uotable  nov^  ]Ur,  Crawford  hAH  written  since  the  days  of 
*Baractne0ca*  .  .  .  tragic,  bumaOi  coDflndog."— Secori^^ernMi  Chicago. 

Cloth,  tLiSO. 

Mr.  Winston  ChurehllPs       Conlston 

''  Oue  of  the  greatest  aovels  ever  wrttteu  1q  America.''— CV^t««Cand  Plain 
Deahr.  tooth  thou^nd.    Cloth,  It.Od, 

Mr.  Owen  Wlster's       Lady  Baltimore 

"  stories  like  this  defy  eritldsni,  The^  ask  mer^  to  be  read  lightly, 
leisufely^  and  pleaBurably/'— f  <iifaii  TranMcript, 

Hhtttratrd  with  cfrawtngf  Irj/  VKajfoiv  Howa  H4ii>aY  artd  fuil-poffB 
ka^-tonet  by  LcsTia  E4iiFB.    100th  thoiiaand.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

Henry  George*  Jr/s 

The  Romance  of  John  Balnhrldge 

WtU  Interest  many  because  of  the  fact  that  Its  subject  suggests  the  career 
cf  the  author^s  father,  Itj.  whoM  life  there  was  ample  material  of  romance. 

Uloth^  Ifmo,  11.00. 

Win  Payne's       When  Love  Speaks 

The  book  ii  made  from  the  Uy«,  attractive  material  of  modem  dty  life ; 
Its  cltmax  ]a  as  novel  as  the  whole  unusual  sltuatiOQ  Id  dramatic. 


PUBLISBED 
BV 


THE   MACMILLAN   COMPANY   ^"^*"' 
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Miss  Christina  Gowans  Whyle's 
The  Story  Book  Girls 

Is  the  itmple,  impr0lentloufl  story  to  wblclx  wa$  a.w&rdefi  ^ome  montlu  ago  &  ] 
off^ereil  by  Dr.  Robertsoo  KIcolJ^s  famoua  paper  The  IdiHjkimin  for  the  best  vtory 
for  young:  girllB-  It  bolda  odc'ei  intcrf?f(t  to  an  unusual  degreo  In  the  perfectly 
uatur&l  Lives  and  tdi^Ja  of  lout-  irirls  who  mAlce  tbe  eame  ImprejisttMi  of  reality  ma 
do  Misft  Alooti'R  four  *' Little  Women." 

Cloth,  fi.ea 

Miss  Bculali  Marie  DIx*s       Merryllps 

'^  It  Is  really  no  tnoouRideiiable  trtumph  to  create^  h&  MJ«»  Olx  has  done  in  thia 
book,  ei  little  girl  of  the  time  of  Cromwell,  aod  make  her  as  real  and  Datura] 
and  simple  as  any  child  of  our  ovn  titnea  could  be.  .  .  .  In  all  her  exciting  ex- 
petiences  Merrylipi  oeTcr  ceaaes  to  be  an  altogether  deUgbtful  UtUe  njaid*" 
—The  Outlook. 

lUwttrated.    Ctoth,  |1.aO 

Charles  J.  Bellamy's       The  Wonder  Children 

''The  book  combinea  the  two  most  famjlnaUtif:  eb^mcut^  tor  the  ctiEd'a  mhiA— 
the  mysti^ry  that  is  ta  fairy  tales,  and  the  famiUarlty  of  tlia  petting  of  fsvery- 
day  Ut&r—Btitlftin, 

"  We  do  not  know  when  we  have  chanced  upon  iitorie«  for  the  UtUe  f oUn  thait 
hold  fiuch  a  rare  dkajrm  aa  thla/*— Fbvnir  Beople*§  Tfiedbly. 

EL  Nesbirs       The  Railway  Children 

^' A  lively  and  fun-loTtng  famQy  of  cblldrea  whose  adventures  are  as  atnuMng 
and  aa  readable  a4  thoeeof  her  famous  ^  Would-be-Ooodji/  ^'—The  OuHiM^k. 

Jliutfrated.    Cloth^  $1 JD; 

Ernest  IngersoU's       Eight  Secrets 

This  la  a  rtory  of  a  wide  awake  boy  who  gets  Into  some  cuiioua  adTenturea 
In  which  a  iboroufthly  nice,  bright  ^1  U  also  late  rested,  Tfaea  the  Eight 
Becr«ta  tiini  up  one  by.  one,  makiiie  things  ejccitlng  for  the  youi^g  reader, 

niuatrtited.    Ctotk,  ^.m. 

The  Odyssey  for  Boys  and  Girls 

By  the  Rev.  A*  J*  Church 

author  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the  adaptations  of  the  rlaasks  ta  you^g 
Feadeia,  "»orl«  from  Homer,"  "StoriBs  from  Herodotua,"  etc. 

With  it  pia  teM  in  colon.    Cioik^  fl  Ja 

TNE  BEST  NATURAL  HISTORY  FOR   THE  FAMILY 

The  LUe  of  Animals:  Mammals 

llr  ERNEST  IK0ERaOLL*8  beautifully  Uluatrated  work  has  picturefl  for  tJie 
little  ones,  curious  adventures  for  the  bright  lads,  suggestive  facta  for  the  rtti- 
dent,  and  the  whole  is  bandied  from  the  most  recent  sdentlflc  pol&t  of  riew.  Tha 
whole  world  is  covered  and  the  ceweM  material  haa  bfen  utilfxed. 

WiiK  More  tAon  im  illu^fmtianm  afiif  15  plaf«  in 
CtotK  SS.QO  ntU  fry  mail 


THE 

^CHILPREN' 


PubUshed  by  THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

64-€€  FirrH  AV£,.  NEW  YORK 
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The  Memoirs  of  the  Late  Chancellor,  Prince  von  Hohenlohe 

A  tranalAtion  of  the  big  literary  senaation  of  the  year  in  Qermany,  in  which  is  told  the  inside  history  of 
the  dlsmiswal  of  Prince  Bismarck.  In  Germany  the  interest  in  these  memoirs  has  been  intense,  exhaust- 
ing an  edition  of  ten  thouaand  as  soon  as  the  work  was  published.  The  translation  is  made  from  the  un- 
modified first  edition.  Published  in  November.    |6.00  net^ 

Dr.  James  Ford  Rhodes's      History  of  the  United  States 

From  the  compromise  of  IflGO  to  the  Final  Restoration  of  Home  Rule  in  the  South  in  1877. 
Now  complete  in  seven  volume*.  8vo.  Price  of  t?ie  set^  cloth,  $17.50  net ;  half  morocco,  $82.00  ,*  half  levant,  $40. 
"  Mr.  Rhodes  has  charm  and  lucidity  of  style  and  a  rare  gift  for  quotation,  not  the  trick  of  essayists 
who  make  a  pastiche  of  other  people^s  clever  saying^  but  the  faculty  of  seizins:  the  word  or  phrase  from 
letter,  speech,  or  debate  which  refiects  the  actual  movement  of  events  and  makes  his  reader  the  partici- 
pant in  a  living  scene.  Above  all  he  is  Inflexibly  judicious,  without  causes  to  plead,  friends  to  eulogize, 
or  enemies  to  condenm,  but  with  one  sole  aim,  the  truth.''— r^  New  York  Tribune. 

Mr.  Herbert  Paul's      History  of  Modem  England 

Complete  in  five  volumes.    Cloth,  8vo,  price  per  volume  $2.50  net ;  the  set,  $12.60  net. 
"  Mr.  Paul  has  a  vivid,  picturesque  style  that  never  fails  to  be  suggestive,  stimulating  the  reader's  imag- 
ination, and  arousing  the  interest  the  more  one  gets  into  the  subject.    He  has,  moreover,  the  faculty 
of  getting  at  the  heart  of  things  ;  he  penetrates  the  apparent  meaning,  and  sets  out  the  real  gist  of  the 
matter  in  trenchant,  forceful  Kngliitfi.  "—PA  Uadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Dr.  Henry  C  Lea's      History  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain 

This  subject  is  of  vital  interest  not  only  from  its  dramatic  history,  but  because  of  its  far-reaching  effect 
on  the  Spanish  character  and  upon  Spain's  position  among  nations.  And  upon  this  subject  Dr.  Lea  is 
the  ultimate  authority.  To  be  complete  mfour  volumes.    Now  ready :  volumes  I  and  II.    Each,  $8.60  net. 

Cambridge  Modem  History       votume  iv  just  Restdy 

The  Thirty  Ycanf  War.  A  continuation  of  the  great  work  planned  by  the  late  Lord  Acton,  and  to 
which  all  the  leading  historical  writers  in  England  and  America  are  contributing. 

To  be  complete  in  IS  volumes,  of  which  8  are  now  ready.    Cloth,  roycU  8vo,  $4.00  net  per  vo{ume. 

Ihe  Writings  of  Benlaniln  Franklin 

Collected  and  Edited,  with  a  Life  and  Introduction  by  Albxbt  Hcnrt  Smtth. 

Complete  in  ten  volumes.    $8.00  net  per  volume, 
"  As  this  excellent  edition  of  Franklin's  writings  approaches  completion  its  superiority  over  all  former 
editions  is  increa^ngly  evident."— Aevieio  of  Reviews. 

Ihe  Correspondence  of  William  Pitt,  Lord  Chatham 

When  Secretary  of  State,  with  Ck>lonial  Qovemora  and  Military  and  Naval  Commissioners  in  America. 
Edited  under  the  Auspices  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  by  Gbrtbudb 
Sklwtn  Ktmbai.!..  In  two  volumes.    Cloth,  8vo,  $6.00  net. 

The  Novels  of  Ivan  Turgenev      ntustrAted  Edition 

A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  the  translation  by  Constanoe  Oamett,  whom  Tolstoi  mentions  with  ap- 
proval as  beet  rendering  the  spirit  of  the  original  Russian.  Dark  green  cloth,  the  set,  $18.00. 

George  Brandes*      Main  Currents  In  19th  Century  Literature 

The  London  Athencum  says  of  this  work :  **  Dr.  Brandes 
sis,  comprehensive  and  baumced  in  his  historic  outlook.' 

even  more  VQ  ^  »  ,      „^ 

Sold  in  sets,  six  volumes,  Hvo,  $11.00  net. 

The  Eversley  Shakespeare 


The  London  Athencum  says  of  this  work :  *^  Dr.  Brandes  is  marvellously  well  read,  illuminating  in  analy- 

l  baLano *  " 

Th<mgh  cheaper  in  price  than  the  first  edition  this  is  even  more  valuable  by  the  addition  of  forty  portraits. 


This  popular  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works  in  the  convenient  size  and  attractive  dark-red  binding  of 
the  weu-known  Eversley  series  Is  made  even  more  satisfactory  by  the  inclusion  in  a  separate  volume  of 
Hamilton  Wright  Blabie's ''  Shakespeare :  Poet,  Dramatist,  and  Man.''  Eleven  volumes,  ismo,  $10.00. 

Mr.  Alfred  Noyes's      Poems 

In  England  Mr.  Noyes  Is  held  to  have  reached  the  highest  mark  in  recent  poetry  for  vigor  and 
originality.  dive  green  cloth,  with  design  in  gold,  $1.S6  net. 

Mr.  Conlngsby  Wnu  Dawson's      The  Worker 

A  production  whose  elemental  sincerity  marks  the  genuine  poet  who  realizes  the  essential  man  of  all 
time.  Cloth,  lOmo.    Just  ready.    $1.86  net. 
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lUUSTRJTED  BOOKS 

ITALIAN  DAYS  AND  WAYS 

Bar  Aniie  Itotlln^worth  Wharton 

In  thta  book  HIb^  Wharton  gives  the  experiences  and  impre^onfl  of  three  women  en 
foyofj^^  aa  related  by  one  of  the  fjorty  in  a  eeiiee  ^>f  letters*  The  charm  of  les^fr^neiited 
Italian  tawfjfi,  :ii  well  as  of  the  larg^  cities^  b  dellghtfulljr  Bet  fonhi 

tlliutrat^fi,     l2itiQ.    Cloth.  91.50  net.    Po»t&^e  13  centt  «xtr& 


ui4  the  New 
World  of  Hli 
Discovery  u  £i 


CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS 

By  Fllson  Youn^ 

The  work  ia  publish^ I  \n  twt)  Volamea^ 
cental ne  tnapB  and  illnstrdiiDtifl^  a  photqgray- 
\ih;  portrait  of  Culnmbue,  ana  a  picture  in 
oobna  of  a  caravel^  auch  as  Colunihns  must 
have  sailed  in,  from  a  painting  by  Norman 
Wilkineion,  Karl  of  Dnn raven  has  also  con- 
tribnUvd  a  note  on  the  navigation  of  Cottlm* 
bus's  first  voyage* 


The  Dr%win^  ot 

JEAN  FRANCOIS  MILLET 

fifty  Facslmtle  Reprodacttone  of  the  Mat- 
tel**!* Work  With  an  Introductory  Essay. 

The  edition  is  numbered  and  limited  to  oiie 
hondrod  and  forty  oopleai  imperial  quarto^ 
for  the  Unite<l  Sfatee.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  copies,  nam  beret!  and  bound  in  buck- 
ram ^  '|i?D*0O  het»  each.  Twenty  copi^, 
printed  on  hand-made  paper  and  bound  in^ 
Vellum,  gilt,  forming  an  edition  de  luxe,  at 
$25.00  net,  each. 


A  New  Volume  in  the  FRENCH  MEN  OF  LETTERS  SERIES 

Edited  hj  Alexander  JciMiipi  UtLD. 

BONORC  D£  BMfMC*  This  latent  addition  to  Balsac  critical  Ijtemture  ia  avery  exhaiietivti 
study  by  M,  Ferdinand  Bnineti^,  commonly  recognised  aa  the  ablest  living  critic  of  FreBch 
literature. 

Previously  publiBhed— MONTAIGNE:,  hy  Edward  Dowdeii. 

Each  volume  containa  a  frontiepiece  portrait  of  its  subject,  and  an  adequate  index. 

tZmo.    Cloth.  pap«t  label,  $l*yi  ii«t;  per  volume..     PcMtage  10  centi  extra 


AN  IDEAL  GIFT 

SADDLE  AND  SONG 

A  roltcetion  of  the  beet  verse  about  the  horse,  by  noted  writers  in  the  English  language.    An 
appropriate  present  for  any  on©  who  has  a  fondneai  for  horses  or  for  good  poetry. 

Itltntrated.     t2tao*    C]o1h»  tl.SO  nH,    Three  Quarter  Levant.  M^SO  n«t« 


l  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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BOOKS  ^imms^mkm^ 

££AUTIFUL  GIFT  BOOKS 

A  MAID   IN  ARCADY 

By  R^ph  Heniy  Barbour 

A  lar^  ntimb^T  oE  readers  have  (^om^i  to  exp^t  each  ChrisimEa  a  new  etorr  from  the 
gTacefulperi  of  Italph  Henry  Barboar,  whote  *^  An  Orchard  PrincesB**  and  "  KiUy  of  the 
Roe«?«"  attained  such  great  populflrity.  This  year  he  has  written  a  novel  of  idyllic  lore, 
with  hnmor  gayety,  and  charming  love  situations  vying  for  supremacy  on  every  page, 

Ekboiately  illustrated  in  colors  and  tinta  by  Frederic  J,  von  Rap|>, 

Small  quarto.    Decorated  cever,  b)  ^o)d*  with  medallion .  in  &  boK»  92>00 


The  Adventures  of 
Joujou 

B^  Edith  Macv&ne 

ThcflalutiGstand  mofltchBrmlnff 

FJfl^eii  full-page  llIoBtrBdonji  in 
colore  by 

Frank  Ver  Beck 

Squ&re      octnro.       OmBJuental 
clotK,  tu  n  box,  HOO. 


Paul'^c.'-. 


The  litrongi^t  anrt  mmx  htmian 
novel  the  author  of  "  The  Angel  of 
Pain"  anrl  'Dodc*"  hsfl  yet 
vrl  I  ten .  IMS  fill  1  o  f  h^art  \  n  tensft 
wjd  the  r!?wU*r  is  hdd  in  lufpense 
until  the  last  mee. 

IJnio,  Cloth.  Si  .50. 


*-IWUlRcpay" 

Ey  Earooefi  Orc^ 

Autbor  ot  •■  The  Sculct  PlmfiCTOel/' 

A  Btory  of  the  Pirnch  Rcroln- 
tlon,  Jhc  romanct!  of  which  iii 
oonwmtd  with  the  trngerty  of  a 
ioul-coiifllet  'I wilt  loTo  uud  a 
nListaken  Bt^nae  of  dJittVH. 

12mo.    Cloth,  fl.50» 


VER  BECK'S 
Book  of  Bears 

Bruin  at  hi»  best  and  funmett 

The  UhtstntioDfl  tiumhftr  sev- 
ptity-flvi;!!,  drawn  by  Fr&nk  Ytt 
Ket'k*  Botne  are  In  full  colorEt, 
fjthera  in  two  dilora,  and  some  in 
tint.  Bound  in  boards,  with  spedal 
ciTvcf  design  In  colore,  Si. 50, 

'-NEfT  FICTION- 

DASHING    ON! 

The  Colonel  of  the 

Red  Hu22ars 

By  Jolui  Re^  Scott 

^slly  capture^  alU  honors  aa 
lifOC'^a  xcKiAt  dfuih  \  ng  romance.  The 
llhistratione  in  eotor  by 

Clarence  T\  Underwm>d 

add    to  fts  appropriatencA  m  & 
gift. 

12mo.    Dei'iirated  cloth,  S1*S0. 

Breakers  Ahead 

B7  the  Author  of  **  That  Main- 
waring  Affair V  la  In  hi  Third 
Edttlon.    Von  wUl  enjoy  it. 
12mo.    Cloth,  11,601. 


J,  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


The 

Happy-Go*  Lucky 

Traiijilat^l  from  the 
Geitnan  by 

nln*  A*  Lm  IflrutBr 

Bumptuouiiy  illustrated  In  colors 
atid  thiiB.  Dr<^ratlTcly  bound  in 
cloth  and  enclosed  in  a  box*  t^,€0.' 


GABRIELLE 
Transgressor 

By  IfaRii  Dickion 

Author  flf  *'  The  BjivkwU-" 

An  Intense  and  nni]si.itt]  i\>TEiAtice  of 
Colonial   New  Oflctiiiis,  into  which  li 
woven  the  st^nctive  layrtery  of  the 
OrlenL    Frontlijplece  In  colon. 
12ino.    Ooth,  Sl.eo. 

Don  Q  in  the  Sierra 

By  K*  and  ft,  Piichard 

Auiharl  of  ■*  ChronJclcS  nf  l>t«D  Q-" 

M^n^  stirrl  n^  f  tortts  of  thrilllne  and 
romdiiUc  adventure  woven  about  Don 
iZ  the  suave  »nd  erafty  hflodit.  Illut> 
traUHl.    12ZBO.    Cloth,  SI.5& 


PHILADELPHIA 
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ue  Books 


New 

A  page  of  novelties  in  books,  some  humorous,  some 
serious — all  entertaining. 


''That  Reminds  Me'' 

Cloth  75c  net.  Flexible  Leather  $1.50. 
Contains  200  of  the  best  stories  ever  gathered; 
selected  from  a  collection  of  over  2,000  tales  worth 
telling. 

Bri^t  Ideas  for  Entertaining 

By  Mrs,  Herbert  B.  Linscoti 
16mo,  with  Decorative  Cover.  Price  60c. 
Certainly  the  best  coUection  of  its  kind  ever  pub- 
lished. The  book  contains  about  200  forms  of  amuse- 
ment for  social  gatherings  of  all  kinds,  with  special 
suggestions  for  birthdays,  HaUowe'en,  Christmas  Day, 
New  Tear's  Eve  and  other  holidays. 


KnocKs  Witty,  Wise  and— 

By  MinriA  TkonUs  Antrim 

Author  of  Phases,  Biases  and  Crases  of  Love. 

Deooratdd  boards  price  7Sc,    Ooee  sheep;  box. 

Price  11.60 

A  seledtion  of  about  100  of  the  best  epigrams  Mrs. 

Antrim  has  ever  written ;  decorations  on  every  page. 


Phazes,  Hazes  and  Crazes 
of  Love 


box. 


By  Minna,  ThonuLS  Antrim 
Decorated  boards  price  7Sc,   Ooze  sheep; 
Price  $1.60 
One  hundred  and  eighty-flve  pithy  epigrams  on  the 
subject  of  love.     Full  of  keen  shafts  and  bits  of  wis- 
dom; undeniably  clever. 


Your  Health  I 


By  Idelte  Phetps 

Printed  in  orange  and  black. 

Boards  76c,    Orange  Ooxe  sheep  in  Specially  Designed 

Box  $1.60 

A  collection  of  nearly  100  clever  toasts  practicaDy 

an  new.      Different   decorations  on  every  page  by 

Helen  Alden  Knipe. 


PigBooK 


aoth  50c  LeaUier  $1JBS,  Pig  SUn  $S.50 
A  guest  book  witti  blank  spaces  for  drawings  of 
pigs.  Each  guest  must  draw  a  pig  keeping  the  eye> 
closed  and  not  Ufting  the  pencil  from  the  paper  except 
to  put  in  the  eye  of  the  pig.  A  score  of  laughs  for 
every  page. 


The  Hundred  Best  Poems  of 
the  French  Language 

(Les  Cent  Mcilteurs  Poemes  Dt  La  LjLngue 

FrAncaise) 

Cloth,  60o.    Leather,  TSe. 

The  taste  displayed  in  the  selection  of  theaevwies 

win  undoubtedly  cause  it  to  become  a  standard  book 

at  once,  printed  as  it  is  in  the  original  French. 


The  Hundred  Best  Poems  of 
the  German  Language 

{Die  Besien  Gedichte  der  Deutschen 

Sprache) 

aoth,60o.   Leather,  78c. 

Probably  no  language  is  so  capable  of  expreasiag 

sentiment  and  feeling  as  the  German.    From  aU  Its 

wealth  of  verse  these  one  hundred  poems  have  been 

selected  by  a  competent  hand  as  the  beet  poems  of 

the  German  tongue,  and  are  here  printed  In  tlM 

original 


The  BooK  of  Love 

One  Hundred  of  the  Best  Lo^k  Poems  CAre- 

fully  selected^ 

Cloth,  60c.    Leather,  TBe. 

These  poems  exhibit  a  wide  range  of  emoUooaand 

give  expression  to  almost  every  phase  of  the  love  of 

man  and  woman. 


Send  for  Illustrated  CatAlogue  of  Latest  Books* 


GEORGE  W.  JACOBS  «  CO. 


ISU  WaUmt 


BnLXDELFHU 
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Holiday  Books  That  Are  ''Different" 

Thought  put  into  gift-book  buying,  as  well  as  money,  will  be 
repaid  in  deeper  and  more  lasting  appreciation  by  the  recipient. 

Colonel  CrocKett's  Co-^operative  Christmas 

By  RUPERT   HUGHES 

6  colored  illustratioDs  and  marginal  decorations  on  «v»ry  pft^;  18mo  cloth  ;  in  holly  box. 

THK  CHRISTMAS  STORY   FOR    1907.     Price.  Sl.OO 

How  Colonel  Crockett,  of  Texas,  spent  the  most  lonely  Christmas  of  his  life  in  the  heart  of  bustling  New 
York,  how  he^resolved  if  ever  he  had  to  spend  another  Christmas  away  from  his  family  and  in  thai  great  city 
he  would  do  something  to  make  it  less  lonely  for  himself  and  for  strangers  there,  and  ilnaUy  how  that  time 
did  come,  when  his  ingenious  plan  for  a  "  Co-operative ''  Christmas  was  tried  with  marvelous  success.  A  more 
appropriate  and  pleaang  gift  would  be  hard  to  find. 


Shakespeare's  Sweetheart 

ANOTHER  CHRISTMAS  BOOK 

By  SARAH  HAWKS  STERUNO 

Large  ISmo,  cloth,  with  insert  illustration  on 
front  cover.  Qilt  top  with  decorated  title  page  and 
five  illustrations  in  color  by  Clara  Elsene  Peck  and 
marginal  decorations  on  every  page.  In  handsome 
box. 

Price,  S3.00 

** Shakespeare's   Sweetheart"    is   the    story  of 

William  Shakespeare  and  Anne  Hathaway  related  in 
8u<^  a  quaint  style  that  it  suggests  the  rhythm  of 
Shakespeare's  own  poetry.  Beautifully  bound  and  a 
most  attractive  holiday  production. 


Queen  of  the  Rushes 

By  ALLEN  RAINE 

Price,    S1.50 

A  Romance  of  the  Welsh  country  told  with  a  power 
that  few  Authors  command,  and  yei  with  a  beauty  of 
thought  and  expression  seldom  equalled. 


Captain  Courtesy 

(A  STORY  OP  OLD  CALIFORNIA) 

By  EDWARD   CHILD3   CAia>li:KT£:R 

Five  illustrations  in  four  colors,  by  Eleanor  Flaia- 
ted  Abbott.    ISmOt  cloih>  decorative  cover. 

Pvice,  SI.50 

Oaplatn  Courtesy  is  the  alias  of  a  highwayman,  a 
youlh  who  assumes  the  role  in  order  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  father  and  mother  at  the  hands  of  the 
'"greasers."  An  interesting  love  story  is  connected 
with  the  tale,  and  will  serve  to  pass  away  a  few  pleas- 
ant honn.—Bu.falo  Expren. 


Made  in  His  Ima^e 

By  GUY  THORNE 

Price.    SI .50 

What  to  do  with  the  great  body  of  the  unemploy 
able  in  any  city,  who  are  a  burden  and  a  menace  to 
society,  is  the  subject  of  this  novel.  It  is  a  tale  at 
once  powerful  and  thrilling. 


TrtlSiSi  :    A  Princess  of  Krovitch 

By  DAVIS   BRINTON 

Fronti^rte  'e  in  four  colors  and  three  illustrations  in  black  and  white  by  Walter  H.  Everett. 
12mo,  cloth,  stamped  in  gold.    Price.  SI -50 

This  tale  suggests  the  "  Oraustark  "  kind  of  novel.   There  is  the  same  rapid  action,  the  same  intense  interest, 
the  same  glamor  of  romance,  and  the  same  exciting  situations  that  made  that  sort  of  book  famous. 


The  Four  Corners 

By  AMY  E.  BLANCHARD 
Price.  #1.50 

A  Story  for  Girts  from  ten  to  fourteen^ 

Written  in  Miss  Blanchard's  best  style.    It  is  a 
pure,  wholesome,  and  highly  entertaining  tale. 


Rhymes  forWee  Sweethearts 

By  CATHERINE  FORREST  HAMILL 

Large  8vo,  cloth,  decorative  cover.  Five  full-page 
illustrations  in  color  and  decorations  in  color  on  every 
page,  by  Curtis  Wager  Smith. 

Price,  SI.50  net 

Here  are  grouped  some  fifty  bright  jingles  for 
children— jingles  with  that  sympathetic  and  regular 
rhythm  that  always  attracts  small  folks. 


Send  for  Ittustrated  Catalogue  of  Latest  Books. 


GEORGE  W.  JACOBS  «  CO. 


Itl4  Walaat  Slr««l. 
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A  NEW    BOOK    SERVICE    FROM    WANAMAKER'S 

By  merely  sending^  a  post-card  request  our  Handy  B€M>k  Catalog  of  over  200  pages,  right  up  to 
date  &  including  news  of  the  latest  publications,  special  news  of  books  for  young  people,  ft  special 
book  opportunities,  ivUl  be  sent  free  to  any  address.  A  copy  of  our  Catatoff  oi  Kaic 
B€M>ks  In  Fine  Bindings  (full  of  Christmas  suggestions)  may  be  secured  in  the  same  easy  manner. 

BOOKS  ARE  EASILY  BOUGHT  AND  DELIVERED  BY  MAIL. 

These   special   book    opportunities    are    only    examples    of    hundreds    of    others    at    Wanamaket's. 


THE   GREAT    REPUBLIC 
A  History  of  the 
United  States 

BY  MASTER  HISTORIANS 

CocnpiUd  and  Edhed  br 
C3iARLES  MORRIS  and  OLIVER  H.  G.  LEIGH 


niuHtrated   with    119   fine   full-page  engrrsvings. 
Among  the  distinguiahed  contributors  are : 


Gen.  Jowph  Whcclcr, 

Wm.  E.  Chandler* 

John  D.  Looff* 

H.  Von  Hoist, 

Benson  J.  Losshig, 

Edward  Everett, 

Jamca  Schoulcr, 

Thocnas  Wcntworth  Higghiaon 

Francis  Parkman, 

Geocwe  Bancroft, 

WHIUm  Swintoo. 


Theodore  RooseTcIt, 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 

John  Bach  McMjuter, 

AdamBadeau, 

John  W.  Draper, 

Comtede  Parte, 

WilUam  T.  Sbennan 

Admiral  Sacipeoo, 

Capt.  Wahiwrkrht, 

Murat  Halstead, 

Henry  Watteraon, 

Making  one  of  the  most  attractive  histories  of 
the  United  States  ever  written.  Beginning  with  the 
semi-mythical  and  half -historic  traditions  Of  the 
primitive  races  whose  traces  are  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  and  ending  with  the  death  of 
KnesidentMcKlnley. 

In  lotir  handsoaie  octevo  volumes.   For- 
merly sold  from  $11.M  to  $M,aa  •  act. 
Our  special  prices : 

Cloth,  top  edge  gilt 

Half  leather  DlncUng,  top  edge  gUt 

ThreeKiuarter  calf,  top  edge  gilt 

In  the  t8.50  style  of  binding  the  volumes  are  one- 
half  inch  taller  than  the  other  two  styles. 

A  descriptive  circular  of  16  pages  will  be  sent 
when  requested.  These  prices  hold  good  only  while 
the  present  stock  lasts. 

JOHN     WANAMAKER 


gran 
133.01 


THE  TEMPLE  SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  by  Israel  Gollancs.    EfiglUh  EdUion,    "  Temple  **  else 

and  style.    The  volumes  are  printed  in  black  and  red,  with 

photogravure   frontlBpieces   and    decorative  title    pages. 

Bound  In  flexible  lamb  akin,  with  decorated  covers,  gilt  tops, 

hook  marks,  etc.    Each  volume  has  a  frontispiece  in  photo- 

avure.    40  volumes.   Sold  In  sets  only.   PuoUsher's  price, 

1.00.   Our  special  price.  918.00. 

<No  more  convenient  and  altogether  satisfactory  reading 

edition  of  Shakespeare's  poems  and  plays  than  this  has  been 

published."— I7k«  Independent^  New  York. 

UBRARY  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 
UTERATURE. 

A  record  of  the  great  things  that  have  been  said  and  thought 
and  done  from  the  bennnlng  of  History.    Prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  AIL,  Ph.1).,  L.  H.  D. ; 
Frank  R.  Stockton,  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  Julian  Hawthorne. 
Caroline  Ticknor,  with  an  Introduction  by  John  RusBell 
Young,  Librarian  of  Congress.    Embellished  with  over  800 
illufltratlons.    20  volumes.   8va    Half  morocco,  gUt  tops. 
Publisher's  price,  $60.00.   Our  special  price,  tlLffO. 
Prepored  after  a  careful  study  of  all  other  collectlons.  supply- 
ing what  Is  abiient  from  other  works,  and  developing  Ideas  that 
had  not  occumnl  as  yet  to  other  laborers  In  this  field.    All  na- 
t  Ions  and  perlodH  are  covered.    Each  volume  Is  of  equal  interest, 
containing  a  delightful  variety  of  matter  that  wUl  be  found 
stimulating  and  instructive  to  readers  of  all  ages. 


DUMAS,  ALEXANDRE. 

Romances.  Marie  Antoinette  Edition.  Printed  in  clear  sad 
beautiful  type,  and  illustrated  with  one  hundred  foD-psii* 
plates  by  noted  French  and  American  artlats,  tncladlaf 
Kveret  Van  Muyden,  Eugene  Courboin,  Edmund  H.  Oanelt, 
Eugene  Qrlvas,  Oustave  Dore,  E.  Abot,  Felix  Ondart,  etc 
34  volumes.  Cloth  binding,  gilt  tops,  paixT  labri.  Psb- 
Ilsher'g  price.  $50.50.    Our  special  piioe.  •8S.75. 

ROOSEVELT.  THEODORE. 

Works.  Pte»identi<a  Edition,  comprising  **  Winning  of  the 
West,*'  4  volumes ;  **  American  Ideals  and  Other  Eisayi : " 
"  Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman ;  **  Naval  War  of  1813"  and 
'*  The  Wfldemess  Hunter."  8  volumes.  9ro.  With  fTaatlt- 
piece  illustrations.  Publication  price,  fl6.00L  Our  ipwlsl 
price,  $6.50. 

THE  PASSING  SHOW. 


Drawings  by  A  B.        

printed  and  handsomely  bound. 
Our  special  price,  91.00. 


WenselL    Folio,  19x  1«  Inches,  euefsliv 
'     Publisher's  prlo^  pA 


Enjoyment*  of  these  pictures  is  enhanced  by  the  apt  quota- 
tions in  prose  and  verse,  which  "  point  the  moral  or  adora  Ihs 
tale." 


Nei/iT  Copyrighted  Hcttmi 

AT  M  CENTS  A  COPY 

Printed  and  Bound  like  $LM  Books 

By  a  new  &  novel  method  (brought  about  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  authors,  a  nuinber  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  this  country  A  the  largest  retaHera 
of  books),  some  of  tlic  latcat  aovcls  InrflM 
bcst-lcBoivii  ncttoB  ivrltcra  BMjr  be  Ink  lor 
Mccnta  ^^^*^r 

T^ey  are  brought  out  in  the  same  handsome  maii> 
ner  as  books  thsi  are  to  be  sold  at  $1.08.  It  la  mm 
of  the  areateat  aeeooipUaluQCBta  In  boak 

KbllflBmg  la  ycara:  &  yet  it  is  done  in  entire 
mony  between  botn  authors  A  pubUshcrm. 
Each  book  is  embellisht  with  four  full-page  colored 
plates  &  facsimile  of  the  author^s  hanawntiDg,  etc 
The  books  already  published  are : 

REZANOV.  A  Magnificent  Fen  Picture  of  a  Great 
Han.  By  Gertrude  Atherton,  author  of  ^*The 
Conqueror." 

THE  HOUSE  OF  DEFENCE.  By  K  F.  Bcnsoa, 
author  of ''  Dodo,'* ''  Hie  Image  In  the  Sand,*^  etc. 

A  ROCK  IN  THE  BALTIC    By  Robert  Barr 

THE  LADY  EVELYN.    By  Max  Fembertoo. 

THE  MAN  BETWEEN.    By  Amelia  K.  Barr. 

DOC  GORDON.    By  Mary  E.  WOkins-Freeman. 

AU  are  bool»  of  flic 
tbc  *'Slz  Beat  SeUera" 
all  are  §0  ceata  < 
eOcenfiu 

The  above  will  be  followed  by  six  more  norela,  oat 
each  month,  commencing  December  Ist,  by  one  c( 
the  following  authors : 

Anna  Kathcrinc  Green.        Isa  MacUrca. 

Mrs*  Burtoa  Harrisoa.  Cutdiff  c  Hyns. 

EdcnPhiOpott.  JohaOUTsrHaltbsa. 

JOHN     WANAMAKEB 


Orders 


Philadelphia 


be  aeat  eltber  to  New  York  or 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 


Now  Vin 
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CHRISTMAS  BOOKS  BY  MAIL 

SPECUL  tPWIIWGES  II  BUTH6  FROM  THE  UH6EST  BEUIL  BOO!  BUSHESS  III  THE  COUIITBT-WtlHIIAtEB'S 
TlwM  t«h  d  booki,  H  B»t  utitfadofy,  are  retunnbli  «t  our  expwiM,  wUhin  one  wMk  after  purchaw  by  iiil. 

THE  WANAMAKER  ILLUSTRATED  LIRRARY  EDITIONS  OF  SOME  STANDARD  SETS  OF  ROOKS 


IB  a  more  attraetlve  form  tlwii  usual,  &  at  the  same  time,  at  a  moderate  price.  This  was  ao- 
oompliaht  by  haying  them  manniaetared  to  our  especial  order.  These  sets  are  by  far  the  best  ever  offered  at 
anything  approaching  the  prices. 

Large  ISmo  volomea.  Carefully  printed  on  good  paper  &  embelllsht  with  illustrations  of  merit,  they  make  most 
desirable  library  editions.  They  are  between  the  very  expensive  &  the  cheap,  carelessly  put-together  editions.  We  have 
them  in  three  imusually  attractive  styles  of  binding— handsome  silk  cloth,  top  edges  gilt,  half  leather  with  top  edges  gilt, 
^  genuine  half  calf  with  top  edges  gilt.    Each  set  in  a  neat  box. 


BALZAC  HONORE  D. 

Novels,  dramas,  repertory,  etc.  Introductions  by 
Prof.  W.  P.  Trent.  The  full  "  Comedie  Humaine  ^' 
—a  total  ol  9S  titles ;  three  stories  not  usually 
found  elsewhere  ;  two  analytical  studies :  the  Ave 
dramas ;  and  a  one-volume  repertory,  which  fur- 
nishes a  biographical  key  to  every  story  and 
every  character  in  the  ''  Comedie.'^  Additional 
translations,  edited  by  J.  Walker  McSpadden, 
which  are  found  only  in  the  present  printing. 
88  full-paffe  photogravures  and  half-tones  from 
original  drawings  oy  eminent  artists.  18  vol- 
umes. Half  calf,  extia;  top  edge  gilt.  Publi- 
cation price  $45.    Our  special  price $2S.OO 

BlJLWER-LYTTON»  SIR  EDWARD. 
<>»mplete  edltloa  ot  Oie  aovels  and  ro- 
mances.  Well  printed  and  bound,  and  iUus- 
trated  by  18  photogravures  and  48  half-tones. 
IS  volumes.    Top  edge  gilt.    Publication  price 

|l6.25.    Ourspedalpiifce *. 9UW 

Half  leather,  top  edge  gilt.    Publication  price 

».00.    Our  spedal  pdce iSUM 

Half  calf,  extra ;  top  edge  gilt.   Publication  price 
$S8.50.    Our  special  price ltt.50 

GARLYLE,  THOMAS. 

Complete  works.  Printed  from  dear  and  legible 
type,  66  full-page  lllustrationB,  10  being  in  photo- 
gravure and  tne  others  half-tone.  10  volumes. 
Top  edge  gilt.     Publication  price  $12.60.    Our 

qpecial  price 7UM 

Half  leather,  top  edge  gilt.    Publication  price 

no.OO.    Our  special  price KI.00 

Half  calf,  extra ;  top  edge  gUt.    Publication  price 
$SB.OO.    Our  special  price 

DICKENS,  CHARUES. 

Complete  works.  Printed  from  large,  dear  type 
on  excellent  paper.  S40  full-pjsoe  Illustra- 
tions* including  the  original  Cruikahank  and 
**  Phiz  "  drawings.   15  volumes.  Top  edge  gilt. 

Publication  price  $18.75.    Our  special  price 9.75 

Half  leather,  top  edge  gflt.    Publication  price 

$80.00.    Our  special  price 15UI0 

Half  calf,  extra;  top  edge  gOt.    Publication  price 
$87.80.    Our  special  price nJM 

DtniiAS,  ALEXANDRE. 

Romances.  Introductions  by  Prof.  Adolphe  Cohn 
and  J. W.  McSpadden.  WiUi  flO  illustrations  from 
original  drawing^  by  Frank  T.  Merrill,  Maurice 
Leloir  and  others.    10  volumes.   Top  edge  gilt. 

Publication  price  $18.60.    Our  special  price 7.00 

Half  leather,  top  edge  gilt.    Publication  price 

$80.00.    Our  special  price 10.00 

Half  calf,  extra ;  top  edge  gilt.    Publication  price 
$25.(30.    Our  special  price 

EUOT.  GEORGE. 

Cmnplete  works,  induding  the  life  and  letters. 
The  pM>er  and  preaswork  are  high^^tade ;  with 
SO  fuU-paoc  ninstrations    mm  original 


7.00 
8.75 


drawinn^  by  Frank  T.  Merrill,  H.  Winthrop 
Peirce,  w.  St.  John  Harper  and  Alice  Barber 
Stephens,  from  authentic  portraits  and  repro- 
ductions from  photographs.  7  volumes.  Top 
edge  gilt.    PuUication  price  $8.75.    Our  special 

price 

Half  lather,  top  edge  gUt.    Publication  price 

$14.00.    Our  special  price 

Half  calf,  extra;  top  edge  gilt.  Publication  price 
$17.60.    Our spedalprice — 


PHDLADEIfHIA 


8.00 


GUIZOT»  M. 

History  of  France,  from  the  eariiest  times,  trans- 
latea  into  English  by  Robert  Black,  and  recog- 
nized as  the  standard  of  this  immortal  history. 
Illustrated  by  78  portraits  and  scenes  done  m 
photogravure  and  half -tone.  8  volumes.  Top 
edge  gilt.    Publication  price  $10.00.    Our  special 

price 

Half  leather,  top  edge  gilt.    Publication  price 

$16.00.    Our  special  price 

Half  calf,  extra ;  top  edge  gilt.    Publication  price 
$30.00.    Our  special  price 10.00 

flUGO,  VICTOR. 

Novds  and  poems.  Copyrighted  translations  made 
expressly  for  this  edition.  The  78  illustrations 
are  by  eminent  artists  such  as  Bayard,  Delort 
andRoux.  8  volumes.  Top  edge  gilt.  Publi- 
cation price  $10.00.    Our  special  price 

Half  leather,  top  edge  gilt.    Publication  price 

$16.00.    Our  special  price 

Half  calf,  extra ;  top  edge  gilt.   Publication  price 
$80.00.    Our  special  price lOJM 

IRVING,  WASHINGTON. 

Complete  works.  Contains  all  of  Irving's  writlngsu 
with  the  author's  latest  revisions.  Dlustratod 
wjth  10  photogravures,  M  half-tones  and  16 
maps.  10  volumes.  Top  edge  gilt.  Publica- 
tion price  $18.50.    Our  special  price 7UM 

Half  leather,  top  edge  gflt.    Publication  price 
$30.00.    Our  special  price.. 


8.00 


Half  leather,  top  edge  gflt. 

$30.00.    Our  special  price 

Half  calf,  extra ;  top  edge  gilt. 


10.00 


Half  calf,  extra ;  top  edge  gilt.    Publication  price 
^.00.    Our  special  price 1S.50 

RUSKIN,  JOHN. 

As  complete  an  edition  of  Ruskin  as  is  published 
to-day,  containing  many  fugitive  writings  and 
letters  recently  diaoovered;  aU  the  author's 
notes ;  a  profusion  of  original  sketches  in  pen 
and  colors ;  new  bibliography  and  indices.  Large 
type.  Illustrated  with  16  photogravures,  18 
illustrations  in  color  and  818  half-tones.  18 
volumes.  Half  calf,  extra;  top  edge  gUt.  Pub- 
lication price  $87.60.    Our  special  price 18.75 

SCOTT,  SIR  WALTER. 

Waverly  Novels.  Each  story  contains  an  intro- 
duction, notes,  glossary  of  words  and  phrases, 
and  an  index  to  scenes  and  characters.  108  illus- 
trations containing  portraits  and  reproductions 
of  paintings  by  the  Fine  Arts  Association  of 
Scotland.  12  volumes.  Top  edge  gUt.  Publi- 
cation price  $15.00.    Our  special  price 8410 

Half  leather,  top  edge  gflt.    Publication  price 

$81.00.    Our  special  price 12.00 

Half  calf ,  extra ;  top  edge  gilt.  Publication  price 
$80.00.    Our  special  price 15.00 

THACKERAY,  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE. 

Complete  works.  Printed  from  large,  new  t3rpe 
ana  contains  108  full-paoe  Illustrations  In 

ghotogravure  and  half-tone,  besides  numerous 
ixt  cuts  by  Thackeray  himself.    12  volumes. 
Top  edge  gflt.    Publication  price  $15.00.     Our 

special  price fLOO 

Half  leather,  top  edge  gilt.    Publication  price 

g4.00.    Our  special  price 12.00 

Half  calf,  extra;  top  edge  gilt.    Publication  price 
$80.00.    Our  special  price 15il0 


cltkcr  to  New  York  or  PIdladelpMa. 

JOHN    WANAMAKER 
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HOLIDAY  BOORS 


'Cupyriwhl,  190ij,  i-\ 


■IV,*  lUlL'-^  £Li[..[i4;[]CT, 


GLIMPSES    OF   ITALIAN    COURT 
LBTE   bt  tryphosa  bates  batcheller 

One  meets  aJl  sorts  of  well-known  people  in  Ihc&c 
pages:  the  Royal  Family,  His  Holiness  the  Pope, 
mtiiidanst  artLsts»  leaders  of  iioctety,  and  so  on.  And 
the  abuinda[)t  illustrationSf  in  color,  photogravure  and 
half-tone,  are  delightfully  intimate  vjaws  of  the  foremost 
people  in  Italy.  Net,  I44S0.    (PosUge  48  cents.) 

DEM  GOOD  OLE  TIMES 

By  MRS,   JAMES   H,   DOOLIY 

To  read  thia  hook  is  to  comprehend  the  real  relation 
between  the  old  time  **  quality"  and  their  negro  de- 
pendents. Full  of  the  true  charm  of  '*befo"  de  wab" 
days  in  Virginiai  16  illustrations  in  color  by  SiLzaiiiie 
Gutbers.     Many  decorations,  (5-75  postpaid.) 

OLD  NEW  ENGLAND  CHURCHES 
AND  THEIR  CHILDREN 

Br  DOLORES  BACON,  Author  td 
''Cnimbs  and  Hl^  Tlme%"  etc 

Simple  enough  architecturally  are  many  of  these  qniet  buit dings,  but  the  wealth  of  associa- 
tion give!!  them  an  interest  to  Americans  far  greater  than  the  most  inspiring  English  or  Con- 
tinental cathedrals.  Nine  photogravures  and  twenty  four  beautiful  half-tones.    (24- 13  postpaid^) 

INVENTORS  AT  WORK  With  Chapters  on  "Discovery 

By  GEORGE  IL£S,  Author  ol  "  Flame*  Electddty  and  the  Camerji*^ 

A  most  in tereij ting  work  which  pictures  great  inventors  lo  their  work  shops  and  laboratories. 
told  at  first  hand,    24  pages  of  illustrations  that  are  both  artistic  and  practical,     ($2.y^  postpaid.) 

\  OUR  "GEOGRAPHICAL  LIBRARY"  | 

FIGHTING  THE  POLAR  ICE 

By  ANTHONY  FIALA 

In  many  ways  this  is  the  most  sign i&c ant  book  on  the  subject  since  Nansen,  It  is  the 
record  of  two  years  spent  above  the  81st  Parallel  by  the  s^ond  Ziegler  Polar  Expedition;  and 
the  au thorns  very  remarkable  photographs  show  results  never  before »  or  after,  attained  by 
mortal  man.  (M-iS  postpaid.) 

THE  PASSING  OF  KOREA     ' 

By  HOMER  B.  HULBERT 

^*  It  is  essentially  a  true  story  and  yet  it  has  all  the  fascinating  qualities  of  the  best  ^' 
tion.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hulbert's  volume  will  doubtless  take  its  place  as  the  standard  history  of  the 
country,  a  position  it  well  deserves-*^^^^//^^  Tfanscrifin  Illustrated.     (^.1^  postpaid.) 

V  tKe  Above 

Flashlights  in  the  Jungle 

By  G.  G.  SCHaXiNGS 


Uniform  -wit 
The  Opening  of  Tibet 

By  PERCEVAl-  LANDOH 
'^■hcmJd  like  pLicc  whh  inch  IkkiIui    u  "StinJrjr'i  DArkm 
Afrlcm.'  *'  etc*  ayi  ibe  Hfw  Ytrk  CM/. 

niuitrated  fruEn  pbotocrapli.      (f4.ti  poftpaid.) 


Ttrndnrv  KqchcteIi  mltq,  tfali  !•  "Tl^r  bat  reecBib^ 

on  xht  wHklCfiKH." 

I  CM)  fhwHttMfht  of  Atrku)  wm  %  Dlnuk.     ( M.  IS  fom^^ ) 


(!) 
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FICTION 


"  THS  old  klPLINd  HAS  COMS  BACK." 

PUCK  OF  POOK»S  HILL  By  RUDYARD  klWJNG 

*'  It  seems  to  have  beert  written  oat  of  a  full  heatt^  M  thdtigb  the  ciuthOf  had  kindled  to  hU 
subject  and  had  enjoyed  every  instant  of  his  task.**— AVfi»  K?A-jt  THdufti, 

Illustrated  by  AkTHUH  HaCKHAN.     (I1.50.) 

KIPLING'S  "THE V 

This  beautiful  edition  was  prepared  ttndeir 
Mf.  Kli't'ING'Sspeclal  supervision*  "  A  most  won- 
derful piece  oi  literature/'  says  the  Louiknlle 
Courier  -  Journal^  "  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
short  story  ever  written.*' 

Illustrated  in  color  by  F.  H.  TOwMBEnB. 

(Net,  ^1.50.     Postage  15  centti) 

CONFESSIONS  TO  A  HEATHEN 

IDOL  By  MARIAN  LES 

The  prohlemn  of  love  between  man  tind 
Woman,  she  hit  senior.  A  reader  sftyst  **  It 
contains  as  much  philosophy  as  Holmes*  *  Break- 
fast Table  '—and  is  much  more  readable.'* 

tUustratedt     (I1.50.) 

THE  LEADER         By  imlary  dillon 

The  romantic  career  of  a  noble-minded  candidate. 

ANTHONY  OVERMAN 

By  the  author  of  **  In  the  Bishop's  Carriage." 
liON 


MIRIAM  MICHE: 

THE  INCOMPLETE  AMORIST 

Third  large  printing.  E«  NESBIT 

SET  IN  AUTHORITY 

A  strong  novel  of  English  Life  in  India. 
SARA  ;•  COTES 

WITCH'S  GOLD    hamlin  garland 

The  story  of  a  man's  career  in  the  West. 


I  FOR  YOUNGER  READERS  I 

THREB    NEW    VOLUMES    IN    OUR    BEST    SERIES    FOR    CHILDREN 
SONGS,  LEGENDS,  and  HEROES  EVERY  CHILD  SHOULD  KNOW.    Each  decorated. 

(1 1. 00  postpaid.) 
THE  SECOND  VIOLIN.     By  Grace  S.  Richmond,    a  charming  book  for  girls  with  something 

of  the  flavor  of  Miss  Alcott's  perennial  tales.     Illustrated.     (I1.50.) 
THE  AIRSHIP  DRAGONFLY.    By  William  John  Hopkins.    The  thrilling  experience  of 
three  youngsters  who  lost  themselves  in  an  airship.     Illustrated  by    RUTH  H.  Hallock. 

(Net,  1 1.25.     Postage  13  cents.) 


I  OUTDOOR    INTERESTS  I 


THE  ARAB  HORSE.  By  Spencer  Borden.  A  valuable  book  which  points  out  the  real  merits 
of  the  Arab,  his  distinct  difference  (even  on  important  anatomical  variation)  from  other  horses, 
and  the  history  of  the  pure-blooded  animals  in  America.     Twenty- four  photographs. 

(Net  ^1.20.     Postage  12  cents.) 
LAWNS  AND  HOV  TO  MAKE  THEM.    By  Leonard  Barron.    A  volume  of  practical  sug- 
gestions which  in  the  aggregate  mean  a  sward  of  refreshing  green.     Unifortn  with  **  Roses  and 
Ferns  and  How  to  Grow  Them."     Thirty-two  beautiful  "  how  to  "  pictures. 

(Net,  ^i.io.     Postage  11  cents.) 


DoublbdakPaob  &Ca  Nsvf  York. 
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^^^«^      NEW  BOOKS      V^ift 

Beautifully  Illustrated  and  Bound 
and  Especially  Suitable  for 

HOUDAY  GIFTS 


THE  ONE  WAY  OUT. 

By  Bt!Uin«  von  Hutten, 
Author  of    PAM.*'     Illustrated  by  Hftrrfaoo  Flfther. 
iTHiQ,  cUjtb  *  -  -  _  -    |2<0CI 

PreAeutAtlaa  edition  in  lltnp  red  leather       nfi$l^BQ 
A  very  jT^QC^ul  and  charming  story^ 

A  WARNING  TO  LOVERS. 

By  Paul  Leicester  Ford. 
Author  of  "JANICE  MEREDITH,'*    Oitutntcd  in 

colore  by  Ittrnry  Halt »  Bvo,  cloth        *  *     |KSO 

FrrBenlatLon  edition  in  limp  red  le«tber       mti  $2.Q0 
A  brighit  br^texy  itory  J"  bmuH/ui  koHday  form. 


THE  CHASE  OF  THE  GOLDEN  PLATE. 

By  Jacques  Futrelte. 
Author  of -THeTlimKIKG  MACHINE  STORIES/' 
ttlustrated  by  Will  Greff.    Uaiigin&tilecoTiitlonft^ 
umOtClotb  -  *  ,         .     11.20 

JOGGIN'  ERLONG, 

By  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar* 
Author  of  *'LII,  GAL.''    IHuatrited    fr^m   photo- 

graphs.    Decorated  margins,  Sni,cli>th     ]u/|l.50 
A  v^MHU  qf  nf/TD  dialed  fiaems^ 


THE  SWARM. 

By  Maurice  Maeterlinck, 
Author  of  '^THH  I^IFE  OP  THE  BEE."   ll1uBtTat«d« 
i2mo,  cloth       -----  K^i  f  1 ,20 
A  charming  ^ock/i/r  admirtn  of  MaHetiindt^ 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS  OF  AMERICA, 

Described  by  Great  Writers. 

By  Esther  Slng^teton, 

Author  of  "GREAT  PICTURES,"  etc     Illustrmted, 
Svo,  cioth fi4^fl.60 

^  ^/ ^ ^f^i  sntrrrit  to  ail  A  meri^ans. 


THE  HEART  OF  MUSIC, 
By  Anna  AIic«  Chapin. 

Author  of  "MASTERS  OF  MtTSIC*  Illuttraled  ivo. 
cloth       -----  mft   fl.60 

Thg  siifty  qf  ihe  viotitt  by  ome  wMa  Jknon's  ker  suAJ^cL 

VERSAILLES  AND  THE  TRIANONS, 
By  Pierre  de  Nohlac.  Keeper  of  Ver- 
saillet. 

60  full  page  illuAtrAtioaB  in  eolorft  by  R.  Btset.  S*o. 
cloth,  -  -         -  -  -    .     K***.W 


A  beautifui  baaJt  tU  a  m^frate  ^ruc. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 


P/MM  motion  Hit  Rwl9w  of  Rwl9»9  wkM  mritiKg  f  a^MfU—n 
10 


With  pictures  by 

HARRISON    FISHER 

Longfellow's  great  epic  of  aboriginal 
American  life  needs  do  words  of  praise 
or  exposition* 

Harrison  Fisher's  illustrations  meet 
perfectly  the  pictorial  needs  <rf  this  most 
oeautiful  and  romantic  poem. 

TTiere  are  more  than  sixty  pictures  in 
the  book ;  many  of  them  in  color. 

Delicate  tinted  decorations  designed 
by  Earl  Stetson  Crawford  bleod  and 
bind  the  whole  and  help  to  make  it  the 
□lost  elaborate  Gift  Book  of  the  Year. 

Size  seven  by  ten  inches 
In  a  box  $3*00,  poApaid 


The  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow 

With  pictur^i  hy 

ARTHUR  L  KELLER 

This  sparkling  gem  of  humor  has 
been  the  ambition  and  the  despair  of 
illustrators  fc^  many,  many  years* 

Now  for  the  first  time  pictures  have 
been  made  that  will  thoroughly  delight 
the  many  lovers  of  this  classic. 

Mr.  Keller  has  done  them  much  as 
Washinffton  Irving  himself  would  have, 
if  he  had  been  the  artist  with  the  brush 
that  he  was  with  the  pen.  The  most 
sumptuous  gift  book  of  the  season* 

Size  seven  by  nine  inches 
In  a  box  $2.00^  po^atd 


TO  BOBBS-MERRILL COMPAhQLBiiMxsiuM& mniANAPOLIS|D| 


•^-*    ♦  r  — 


THE  RILEY  BOOKS 


y   _^ 


THIS  PICTURE  FROM 

THE  NEW  RILEY  BOOK 

While  The  Heart 
Beats  Young 

Mr.  Rt!ey  ha*  selected  for  thu  book  the  very  crcai£  of  his 
poeim  about  children.  The  foremosi  child  artist  ol  the  country 
htU  illuitrated  then)  with  gre^t  fullness  and  has  caught  the  sptrit 
of  the  vtfie  in  a  wonderful  way, 

Sixt<;^n  full  page  itlmtrations  m  four  colors,  more  than 
twenty- fiv^  smallrr  pictures  in  two  colors. 

tllutlrmted  by  ETHEL  FRANKLIN    BETTS 
Sii«  6  It  10  iochei.        In  h  bcx,  $2.30,  Pc»tp«td, 


James  Whitcomb  Riley's  Other  Volumes 


Sk*Ub»«  in  Pro** 

Aftngrvhiliai 

Rhtnia*  of  CMIdhoAd 

Grvvti  Fi«M*  ftod  Running  Bnmlkp 

ALrniAaitidjr 

A  Chlid  Wpria 

Hi*  Pa't  RoAtui«« 

The  above,,  boijncl  in  red  clodi. 
Unto,  HKh.  $1-23.  pcaitpwd, 
Ril«F  PevAH  itt  S«te  —  Cr*«iiliB)d 

uiiianu     Revived  Vkd  improved^ 

190^.   Sold  i3^y  ia  Kb,    The 
ftbove  eleven     titleii,    umfoeeity 

llmov    uncut,     in    o«i     u*e, 
$1130; »  Ml^cJl.  $27,00, 

PfiiHtnJ   on    haDd-nude  pap^» 

And  bound  in  bWe   *^   wiiile 
ck)«k  r6oM>,  $175.  {»*t0«L 


Selectioni  fm  the   Tesv  fouikd, 
uniform   wUh   "Old  F*»bioned 
RoKi . ''    I  bmc,  $1.75,  potfpaid. 
A  t>«l«ctrr«  Sam*  CUw 

A  Chratmu  poem.  Clipiizsied 
by  WUl  V.wier  .Ad  C  M. 
ReFye^  No.  $1.00.    Fotf  10^. 

With  Hooiio  pctvei  hy  UlU 
V«wtef. 

MluitrMed  yitkh  vttr  ifiT  itecfia 
h^oo  lif«  bf  WiKn  1  EVr. 

VtlWtCT, 

dUk  l^nw  i«db.  p>Md  $^ 
«  ibe  aei  ii  1  ^A  $5.00  iiTriiii 
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THE  BEST  FICTION 


LCGRATH'S  LATEST 

Half  a  Rogue 

fir  ihfi  Auilur  of 
Tb«  MAD  on  tbe  Box 

Harold  MacCrathV  new  novd  U  u  brisk  at  a 
hofteback  ride  od  a  gtofious  momiag.  It  u  as  varied 
it  an  April  day.  It  »  as  charming  as  two  most 
dkanniDg  ^U  can  make  it  Love  and  honor  and' 
success  and  all  the  great  things  worth  lighting  lor  and 
livkig  [of  are  involved  in  Warrington's  Choice^ 
lUuAtrmtMl  hj  HARRISON  FISHER 
l2mo,  Cloth«  $1.30  postpaid 

EARLE  ASHLEY  WALCOTT^S 

Blindfolded 

The  triumph  of  whatever  is  entertaining  in 
adventure,  the  acme  of  whatever  is  captivating  in 
n^stexy*  the  superlative  of  whatever  is  delightful 
ID  romance,  and  the  most  thrilling,  excibng  story  that 
has  appeared  in  a  decade. 
Eifbt  Pktarv*  hf  AUCE  BARBER  STEPHENS 
Clgth,  1  2nio,  $1.50  postpaid 

t^        GERALDmE  BONNER'S 


#' 


^     -^^'^i. 


Fna  «HALr  A  ROCUE  * 


\i 


Rich  Men's  Children 

Here  is  a  book  that  is  bathed  in  warm  human  emotion;  a 
book  strong  and  sweeping,  large  and  sure,  unconventional 
and  frank.    lUiotrated  by  Relyea.     Ooth^  $  K30  postpaid. 

BERT  LESTON  TAYLOR'S 

The  Charlatans 

A  book  that  bubbles  over  with  Mr.  Taylor's  merry  spirit- 

His  heroine  learm  much  more  than  music  in  the  great 

Metropolitan  Conservatory   where  she  studies — hiendship, 

struggle  and  happy  love»— and  the  reader  closes  the  pleasant 

pages  happy  in  ber  happincfs.     1 2 mo.  Cloth  $  LS  0  postpaid^ 


Fna  »THE  CHARUKTANS.* 
ZONA  ClALE'S 

Romance  Island 

Two  chatnung  love  affairs,  thnlling  perils^  pervashre  humor, 

most  unusual  scenes,  a  vein  of  piquant  sentiment,  a  style  ol 

grace  unmatched,  unite  to  make  of  'Romance  Maud*  a 

ffilden  land  in  fiction.     Pictures  in  cobr  by  H.  C.  WsO* 

l2mo,  cloth,  $L50  po^paid 

ALICE  AMES  WINTER'S 

Jewel  Weed 

A  buoyant  high- spirited  itory  of  the  Great  Northwest; 
cbeetful  and  cleverly  original;  marked  by  fine  dramatic  sense 
•nd   insight.     Attractively  illustrated   by   Harrison    Fisher. 
Cloth,  1 2mo,  $  1 30  postpaid 


k' 


fx 


fnm  'JEWEL  WEED.* 
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SUCCESSFUL   BOOKS 


/^i^ 


,  ^^^ 


ELIZABETH  MILLER'S 

Saul  of  Tarsus 

The  same  splendid  imagiiiatioii 
'  which  reconltn]<ltefI  the  Age  oi  the 
Pharaohs  and  revivified  the  gioiy  of 
Egypt  in  the  author's  luccesahil 
book  THE  YOKE  here  plays  with 
lambent  Bame  about  the  great 
Roman  world  in  the  years 
immediately  succeeding  the 
Cnicifixion. 

The  scenes  axe  laid  in  Jerusalem, 
Alexandria,  Rome  and  Damascus. 

Wonderful  descriptions,  heart 
Stirling  incidents,  deep  emotions, 
high  thought  and  a  love  Sory  ol 
the  purest  and  noblelt  type  mark 
this  most  remarkable  religious 
romance. 
SlHkuLg  illuilratioiu  hj  Aodr4  CftftaigiM 

1 2  mo,  clothe  $L50,  postpaid 


"SAUL  OF  TARSUS" 


The  Yoke 


Captain    Lettarblair 

The  b  prmted  venkm  of  tKe  fiinoiu  plaj,  which 
EL  H,  Sothon  and  Virginia  Hamed  produced  with 
inch  great  tucccM.  DluitTadoni  wilK  photograpKi  of  the 
Solhem  productioa.     12 ma*  cloth,  $1,50»  pOftpaid. 


A  romance  of  the  deliveFuwe  of  the  Chikbcti  of 

Iffael  from  the  boftdige  of  Effypt.     The  intciat  center* 

thoughout    in  the  beiutihi]   love  ttorv  of  &o  Eejpciaa 

aoble  and  a  fair  maid  of  lirael.     By  Elizabeth  MiUcr. 

l2mo.  clod],  $1.50,  potpaid 


The  Song  of  the  Cardinal 

A  a  oquiiite  romaDce  in  pfo*$  of  die  caidLaal*i 
wooing  and  KoEieyinooo.  Jlluitrated  t^  a  tenet  of  twelve 
remarkable  photoeapht  in  color.  By  Goe  StnUon 
Potter.     )2eM>,  ck>th,  $1,50,  pottpaid. 


|2il£?-;^ 


Tiieic 


Seymour-Riley  Panels 

Six  poenu  by  James  Whitcomb 
Riley^  hand'lett^ed  and  decorated  by 
Ralph  Flelcher  Seymour.,  T^e  lix 
beautKuI  poems  to  which  Mr- 
Seymour  ha$  given  tuch  delightful 
setting  arc;  A«  Geatcd;  Ike  Walton's 
Prayer;  God  Blcis  Ua  Every  One  j 
The  Prayer  Pcifcct;  Wet  Weather 
Talk,  and  Kksing  tht   Rod. 

Printed  ai  leparAtE  panelt  in  fevera)  colon  on  cfgud 
cardboard.  Size,  7x10;  each  in  an  cnvetope  r^dv  for 
n«»]ia^25  centL     The  ta  in  box*  $130,  poitpaid. 


and    uadnl 


Tolnme  of  comi 

tie»  on  the  Intern 

StPiday'Schoot  1 

ef^  written,     it  < 

alt  thai  the  Bihte 


ttttd   teachcf  want  to  kno^. 
JVally  bdupcniabLe,    tUuilnled 


the    fa 


Tmat 


Md    wSib 


LaffQ    1 2mo,   doth, 
$l25p  pof^rtid. 


'.^iOSE^ 
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BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS 


Fwffi    IN  CUVE  S  c!OMMANO 


HERBERT  STRANG'S 

In  Clive's  Command 

Here  is  a  fresh,  sliong,  exciting 
story  for  cv^y  boy  who  lov^  a 
manly  hero  and  Am  glamour  of 
great  events.  The  author  has  been; 
called  the  new  Henty* 

It  U  the  tate  of  the  daring  and 
ingenious  exploits  of  Desmond 
Burke,  a  plucky  English"  lad  who 
followed  CKve  to  victory  in  India. 

WitL  ipirited  iLLuitr&tic^D*   by  W.  RAl^EY, 
l2mo,  cloth,  $I30«  poitp«d^ 


Bf  HALUE  ERMtNtE  RIVES 

Titles  from  Dicken* 

Mw  Riva  h««  done  for  Dkkeiu  what  L^mb  did 
iot  Shaketpeftre,  From  all  >kkt  coiwratulatioEu  ud 
pf lite  h«ve  oime  i&f  the  «tilhof*»  ipkooitl  performaiu^e 
of  hv  «elf' appointed  tuk. 

Sucieen  ddi^tful  illmtritioiu  by  ReginaM  B.  Bii^h. 
L«^  \lmo,  doth,  $f.50,  po^paid. 


By  CORNEUA  BAKER 

The  Court  Jester 

A  fucinating  itory  of  two  high-bred  Littte  h/^kt  of 
the  lucteenth  century;  real  children  with  dolU  and  peti 
and  B  knack  of  getting  ihemielvei  «ad  otKer  people 
into  amuiing  trouble' 

With  thifty  illitttrabontp 
Laife  l2mo,  cloth,  $1^5*  postpaid. 


Br  RATMOND  M.  ALDEN 

Knights  of  the  Silver  Shield 

Under    thti  chftrmmg  litle    «re  grouped  stonei  for 
ebikb«Q — fairy  itoTiet,  hiitorical  ilon««,  nature  itories 
^atl  inveited  with  delight  and  grice 
Twelve  piduret  in  color* 
Clotli,  qairt0,  $\25t  po«tpitd. 


bt  corneua  baker 
Young  People  in  Old  Places 

A  itory  of    thmgi    that    that    were   done  by  two 
lively  youngiten  and  their  lively  grandmodber  during 
4  viiit  to  London,  Pan*.  Spain  and  Tangieft, 
Full  page  picture!  from  phdograpbt. 
Largie  12 mo,  cloth,  1.23,  postpaid. 


By  EMERSON  HOUGH 

The  King  of  Gee  Whiz  i^" 

An  originali  rattling,  rollicking  story ^  with  every 
<]ua]ity  that  pleases  children.  It  ts  all  about 
Zuzu  and  Lulu,  twbs,  one  adorned  with  hair 
o(  malazite  blue  and  the  other  with  locks  of 
corazine  green*  Their  adventures  b  the 
Island  of  Gee  Whiz  are  so  fimny,  so  very 
extraordinaiy,  «o  uneatpected  that  they 
ca]:^ate    with    thdr     gaiety    and    interest. 


^i 


jWfdi   Lyric*  by   W,  D.  NESBIT,  llluatnted   id   €«»lon 
Quarto,  cloth,  $L2S,  postpaid 


Frw.  "THE  KING  OF  CEE  WH1Z:» 
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THE  CHRISTY  BOOKS 


V 


% 


A 


A  book  containing  many 

pictures  in  full   color  by 

Howard  Chandler  Christy 

of  the  woman  beautihil  in 

her  endless   variety  and 

charm.      Accompanied   by 

appropriate  text  in  verse. 

Comprising  exquisite  examples  of 

the  most  striking  types  in  the  wide  range 

of    the    artist's   dazzling    genius    and 

dedicated  to  Mrs*  Christy, 

In  the  decorations,  which  appear  on 

£very  page.  Earl  Stetson  Crawford  has 

-  ,  interpreted  the  spirit 

ogwHJ  Cmkf  Clmiy     of  the  whole  v^rith 

great  sympathy. 


Pnnred  m  color.     7x10  inches.    Boxed,  $3.00  net.    Post  1 8  <M. 


OTHER   CHRISTY   BOOKS 


Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's 

Unibrm  wjlh  the  CKrbty-Riiey  book,  "An  Old 
Swe«th««rr  of  Mine/'  TKii  U  tht  fint  publ»c«ti<vn  d 
lK«  CDinplpte  venioD  ot  thu  fivoTiie  pocm^  compriiiiif 
twcniy  lUniAi,  Fourteea  oi  thoe  hive  never  hdott 
bmn  printvd.  Printed  to  color»  tKiaughoui. 
Ooih,  boxed,  $2.00.  poftpdd. 

Evangeline 

By  H«nry  Wcdi worth  Longfellow.  A 
book  uniform  wjib  **  The  Coaruhip  of  Milei 
Sujididi/'  Over  Forty  hjlUjpage  illuftr«tloni, 
mvty  in  color  by  Howard  ChindleT  Oiriity, 
DtconliMii  by  £vK  Stetion  Cfawford. 
doth,  in  9  box.  $5.00,  poctpud. 


An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine 

The  famout  Chdiiy^E^ley  Bode  with  Dtocieeo 
ftllUpftgp  illLBtTHfiont  in  color  by  Howud  Cbindler 
Chriity.  Mj.  Riley' t  complete  reidiog  veriiod  o(  tbk 
faiDous  poem  wu  fim  publiibed  in  tbiit  pumptuoui 
(ofia.  Il  continue*  unceuingly  lo  enjoy  the  pofmUn^ 
iKtl  met  iti   hrtt    ippemrtoce. 

Bound  in  clotb,  box«d.  $2.00,  po»£p«jdp 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 

The    fmmotu    Cbrnty^Lonffdlow    Book* 

With  forty 'two  hjll-p^gc  illujirationj.  many 
of  them  Lncolor^  by  Howard  Chandler  ChrirtyK 
Decor«tioo>  by  Ralph  Fletcber  Seymour  aod 
EvI  Stetun  Criwford, 

Odavo,  clolh,  in  n  box.  $^.00,  postpaid. 
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THE  PRACTICE  OF  DIPLOMACY 

By  JOHN  W.  FOSTER 

A  handbook  of  diplomacy  as  illustrated  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States  by  the  greatest  American  authority.  It  is  written  in  a  popular  style 
and  will  interest  every  American  citizen.    I3.00,  net.     Postage  20  cents. 

MY  PILGRIMAGE  TO  THE  WISE  MEN 

By  MONCtJRE  D.  CONWAY 

Recollections  of  travels  among  the  leaders  of  religious  thought  in  Ceylon 
and  India,  by  a  writer  who  is  always  entertaining.  Illustrated.  1(3.00,  net. 
Postage  20  cents. 


Leiand  m  I9$b 


WALT  WHITMAN 

By  BUSS  PERBY 

**TUb  Mompber  bai  got  at  the  significance  of  Whitimui's  life  and  of 
fcbphrr  in  the  period  that  was  bis.  Nutbinc  in  tbe  fact  or  fiction  of 
the  dajr  is  more  ririd  than  tbe  picture  of  tbe  poet's  early  life.  Mr. 
Fcny  b  to  be  conrntolated  upon  tbe  letter  of  his  achierement,  but 
pammlarly  upon  tbe  spirit  of  what  be  has  done." — St.  Lmus 
SI.  50.  MA    Postare  12  cents. 


MONTUVET 

By  ALICE  PBESCOTT  SMITH 

"The  best  Ameikan  historical  novel  by  a  woman  since  *To  Have  and 
Td  Hold.**"— N#v  Ytri  ff'trU,   "Abwrbinfly  interestinf.**— CMc4f» 

SL50. 


BEACHED  KEELS 

By  HENRY  RIBEOUT 

Three  ragied  tales  of  life  on  tbe  border  waters  of  Maine  and  theProv- 
lacea.  They  are  stories  that  take  hold,  by  an  author  who  is  likely  to 
to  Hi.  SL50. 

STUDIES  IN  PHILOSOPHY  and 
PSYCHOLOGY 

By 
rORMER  STUBENTS  OF  CHARLES  E.GARMAN 

"TUneea  papett  full  of  Indlvidnaliry  and  independence  of  thought. 
.  .  .  AaoUetrltaietoarrettteacher."— TAtfOitf/iMi.  WithportniL 
StSOaA    PoMfe24 


fSOM  OLD  FIELDS 

.  By  BIATHANIEL  S.  SHALER 

A  idnfar  ooOecdon  of  blank  verse  poems  dealing  with  Professor 
in  the  CivU  War.    %l.0O  no.    PoMare  15  cents. 


CHARLES  G.  LELAND 

By  ELIZABETH  ROBINS  PENBIELL 

"This  seasonal  most  important  piece  of  American  Mocrtphy.** — 
Buttn  Advtrtiier.  "A  work  of  exceptional  interest,  mcefnlly  and 
sympathetically  written  ...  a  full-lenfth  portrait  of  one  of  tbe  OMiit 
picturesque  of  American  personalities.'*— fMi;(U^M«  Frm.  Illnt- 
tnted.    Two  volumes.    S5.00.  lui.    Postare  31  c 


THE  FLOCK 

By  MARY  AUSTIN 

A  picturesque  idyllic  study  of  sbeep-berdinc  in  the  valleys  and  owon- 
tains  of  California.  Beautifully  printed,  and  illustnoed  by  £.  Body 
Smith.     In  box.     S2.00,  no,     Postafe  18  cents. 

THE  ENGUSH  PATENTS  OF 
MONOPOLY 

'     By  WILLIAM  H.  PRICE 

The  first  volume  of  the  "  Harvard  Economic  Studies**  presents  con- 
siderable orieinal  material  on  this  important  phase  of  econoalc 
history.    S1.50.  imt.    Postace  17  cents. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  A  FREE 
STAGE  IN  LONDON 

By  WATSON  NICHOLSON 

A  scholarly  account  of  the  history  of  London  theatres  between  1660 
and  1840.  showinr  the  lonr  scrunle  acainst  theatrical  monopoly. 
S2.50.  ntt.    Postafc  15  cents. 

ORGANIZfD  DEMOCRACY 

By  ALBERT  STICKNEY 

"  A  dispassionate  and  clear  presentation.  .  .  .  The  discussion  Is  inter- 
estin£  and  piesents  truths  that  cannot  be  punsaid.*^ — Brmifym  ErngU. 
Sl.OO,  ntt.     Postage  10  cents. 


Ol/R   ILLUSTRATED   HOLIDAY  BULLETIN  SENT   FREE    Ol9  REQUEST, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY 

4  Parte  SU  Bostmi;  8S  FUtb  Ave.,  New  Yoric 
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Books  of  Appeal  and  Value 


Great  Riches 


tlmo.    cln*h.     75    «iits     ript.        Limp 
Uaitieu  flJCJ   net,     ^I'uitt^'t   8    tent*.) 

President  JiJiot,  of    Harvard, 

here    takes    tip  the  subject  of 

great  private  fortunea  In  a  spirit 

of    quiet    inquiry,      I"e   studies 

the   (Obligations    as  well    as   the 

privileges  of  the  moneyed  class, 

and   bis  view   Is    optimistic   and 

just. 


CtlAKtKS     W.      PLIPT 

Happy  Family 

Prlntcct  id.  fwo  wlor*  from  tp^dil  triw. 
litno.  cli/th,  75  cfiitt  n«iu  Lin^ 
Icalber.    *i*50    net,      (prmttf^  B  cenft.! 

The  intensely  practical  nam  re 
of  this  book  \&  seen  by  the  sub- 
titles 2  **  The  Business  of  Bem|(  a 
Mother,"  and  *'The  Business  cf 
Being  a  Father/'  The  author's 
object  \s  to  discover  the  aecneis 
of  a  happy  home  life  and  to  set 
them  forth  plainly,  so  that  he  who 
runs  may  read. 


The  Spirit  of  Democracy 

BY    CtlA^RLKS    trLffTCHUt     DOLK 

Aatbor  o1  "Tfae  CooiknE  fcopl^^*^     IZmOy  dotb,  SLZf  arc     (Fo*tig«  10  ceno.) 

A  Strong,  vigorous  discussion  of  the  popular  form  of  government,  which  is  of  especial  limeiineia 
and  interest  in  view  of  the  great  waves  of  reform  now  sweeping  over  the  country.  The  author  treats 
of  '*Suflfrage/*  *' Party  Kale/*  "Taxation/'  "Imtnigration/*  ** Labor  Unions/*  ** Socialism/*  and  other 
vital  topics,  in  a  vital  way. 

Wagner's  Tannhauser 

ULcioM  in  Eagiiah  rerie  hf  OLtvmti  Hkkkei. 

Pdnird  In  two  colon  frum  tpicciiU  trpc  t  v^itb  illaitriidcuii,  LZraih  dotb.  71  ccnti  net,      timp  Iqtbcr^ 
itSO  i*et.      (PotfaeeS  L-rnti,) 

The  many  readers  of  Mr*  Huckers  poetic  paraphrases  of  *' Parsi/aJ  " 
and  **  Lohengrin**  will  anticipate  this  companion  Wagner  book  with 
pleasure*  It  is  printed  and  bound  in  the  same 
artistic  styte  of  its  predecessors;  while  the 
literary  quality  of  the  poem  itself  ea;sily  sus- 
tains th^  author's  high  reputation. 


Q^r 


SK 


eA« 


Open  Secret  of  Nazareth 

Pdnfeil  to  tvD  raton  from  tpcciil  tfpe-,  with  LUtufntidiu,  ttiWf^ 
dock  tl^CKO  ii*t.     iPovnte  10  ctntrt-j 

Sinrt  Renan's  studies  in  Palestine,  few  so  intimate  sketches  of  the 
environment  of  Je?*tts  and  his  mission  have  been  presented.  The  hook 
is  full  of  local  color,  enthusiasm  and  enlightenment*  It  is  well  lUua- 
triitcd  from  photographs  taken  by  the  author. 

SEND     FOR     FREE      ILLUSTRATED    BOOK     LIST 


Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company  «'•' J.  'T"' 
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Christmas  Presents 
of  Lasting  Value 


BOOKS    WITH    SUPERB    PHOTOGRAVURE    ILLUSTRATIONS 

You  are  sure  of  giving  an  acceptable  pres<int  if  yuii  sekct:  one  or  more  fsits  vt  these  hand- 
some volumes.  Literary  Classics,  works  of  travel  and  descriptive  history  are  among  the  half- 
hundred  books  published^  and  each  contains  from  25  to  50  photo^avur^  plates*  Sumptuously 
bound  in  Cloth  or  Leatherp    J^&t  Essaed ; 

America's  Insular  Possessions 

Tbe  Fbllippines^  Porto  Rico,  H&w&ii,  a.ad  Guun;  {ndudidn:  Pa.iidL]na>  Cub«, 
Haiti»  and  JamntciL.  By  G.  H.  Forms-Lindsay,  axvit.,  Crfiv^f^4/t^^  m<frt  4k^n 
/ooQ/agrs^     With  Ji  Fkoti^gi^a vtt rrs  and 2  jWa/*J- 

CInih,  ^U  tops^  in  clotli  boi^  fcHoa      Tbr«<-qg»rters  Crushed  Morocco^  In 

Some  Other  Photogravure  Books 


Japan -,-» Hartsborne 

Russia-' Gautier 

America Cook 

Holland ^ de  Amids 

London Framis 


Loma  Doone... ^-Biachmore 
French  Revolution  Car/y^ 
P  a  ri  s  ■  -  ■  ■  Be  Hoc  a  nd  Lun  sdale 

Venice- - Yriarte 

Romola ^*».  » Biot 


Write  for  our  complete  catalogue 


•  *  r  ^  ( 


Compiefe  dej-criptixf^  Brochure  ^sent  on  reque^ 

Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Lost  In  the  Forbidden  Land  River  and  Jangle 

The  Hunt  of  the  White  Elephant 

hf  EDWARD  3,  ELLIS 

Thes«  new  bookft,  by  the  moit  popuLu-  boys'  muthort  <:i3min1s«  the  '^Foreif^ 
AdvemurcSerieC  *nd  are  sold  atfi,oo  e*ch,  or  fg.oo  for  (he  set,  ueiUy  bo*ed. 

A  Heroine  of  the  Wilderness       l^r  Bexekiah  Suturwortb 

The  Story  of  LIqcoLq's  Motkcr.    Price  l^^cxj^ 

Andiron  Tales  By  John  Keodrick  Sanft 

One  of  the  funniest  books' that  Mr.  Bftnfs  ever  irrote,  witb  I  delightful  color 
pictuTca,  iuxd  numerous  unusin^  drftwingB  by  Dwlg^lnL    fi.oo  act. 

By  Love's  Sweet  Enle  By  OAMeile  EmiUe  Jtcks^a 

A  touching  and  sympKtheiic  story  for  f^rls.    jsc. 

The  One  Essential  Book  for  Young  People 

Hurlbut's  Storr  of  the  Bible 

There  is  no  single  influence  for  children  so  powerful  for  good  and  ho  Interest- 
ing as  the  fa&qinatinf:  Bible  Stories.  Dr.  Jn^sit  LvtAAH  Hi?  alb  err  hui  fulth  fully 
retold  In  aim  pie  language  the  whole  Scripture  fiaTrati^Ci  ijn  16a  cbuptei^  each  com'- 
plcte,  yet  connected.  Endorsed  hy  Fress^  FuLpit  mud  leading  men  and  women 
«s  the  best  work  of  tbe  kind  erer  publiahed,  Higai&ceatly  iUustfntifd  with  hd 
color  plates  and  96a  cngnrLogi^ 

At  j\n  WooK^ore^.    7SS  page^^  fii.SO 


THE     JOHN     C,     WINSTON 

Tuhtijhmrj    of   ** InttntaU'onoI'*    'BibUj 

PHILADEILFHIA 


CO. 
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Trial  Trip  25  Cents 


Three 

Strong 

Novels 


^  Queen  Mary  of  Memory  Lane,''  by  Caroline 

Wood  Morrison*    complete  in  December  LIPPINCOTT'S 

^  Young  Love   and   Old  ■ate,'*  by  Le^ids  B. 

Ely.      Complete  in  November  LlPPINCOTT*S 

^Llps  That  Were  Sealed,**  by  Alma  Martin 

EaStabrOOke.      complete  in  October  LIPPINCOTT'S 


'T^HEiSE  powerful  and  artistic  novels  are  not  merely  long 
-^     short  stories,  but  novels  indeed— just  long  enough  for  a 
long  winter  evening— not  long  enough  to  tire. 

TRIAL  TRIP   OFFER 

LIPPINCOTT'S  sells  uniformly  for  25  cents  a  copy,  $2.50 
a  year.  It  will  be  forty  years  yoimg  next  December,  and  is 
chock-a-block  full  of  life.  Send  us  25  cents  to-day  and  we 
mail  you  the  October,  November  and  December  issues, 
containing  three  complete  novels,  twenty  short  stories  by 
the  most  popular  writers,  six  special  articles,  and  fifty  pages 
of    real    humor.    These    three  numbers    will  tell  you    more 

about  LIPPINCOTT'S 


PLEASE  USE  THIS  ORDER  FORM. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE,  Philadelphia. 

I  enclose  Twenty-five  Cents,  for  which  send  the  October, 
November  and  December  issues  of  Lippincott's  Maffaxine. 

Name -  

Address - 


than  pages   of  adver- 
tising. 

You  will 
like  fhem 
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i   it-  w. 


A  present  like  ttils  for  your  boy  or 
girl  Is  enjoyed  by  ttie  whole  family 

A  well-posted  boy  or  girL  means  an  mteltigent  and  wideawake  man  or  woman.  Intelligent  men 
and  women  are  to-day  needed  in  all  fields  of  human  activity^  and  there  is  no  surer  way  for  a 
parent  to  make  such  a  man  or  woman  of  hU  child  than  to  have  in  the  home^  within  easy  reach^ 
a  book  in  which  the  child  may  answer  for  himself  the  thousands  of  qne-stiona  that  are  sure  to  con- 
front  hinit  and  in  which  b^  may  be  interested  to  read  further  and  further  of  the  best  information 
in  the  world* 

A  CHristxnas  Opportunity 

Btands  open  to  ever^r  paretit  who  wLahes  to  beQefli  his  cblldrea,  and  to  erery  nuvi  and  woman  who  wishes  to 
m^ke  a  gift  of  the  gr^at^^  vaiue  to  any  rekitj^  or  fii«Dd.  The  gift  th»t  will  be  a  vource  of  delight,  not  merely 
for  the  day,  but  for  yeara.  and  will  also  be  of  the  greatftat  beneflt  to  tha  recipient,  la  a  mi  of  the  Nkw  GHABBEnti 
KNctaiiOFMDiA.  If  you  wish  to  do  aomethlDg  to-day  that  you  will  bo  glad  of  for  yeara^  oopy  oui  the  form  be^ 
low  {mentioning  tblt  magazine^,  and  send  It  to  us.  Or,  If  you  prefer,  we  vtll  s&nd  free  our  booklet,  with  sped- 
men  pftges,  colored  and  half-toae  Illustrations^  and  colored  map«. 

The  Wew  CKambers  Briefly  Described 

TbQ  New  Cbami>er*^»  Bn^yciopdcdJa  and  Atiai  li  not  only  the  iMst  la  exlstencct  liut  rauch|«is  expeniive 
tban  any  other  Ixralc  Id  the  same  cla».  It  li  a  new  and  oriclnal  worif,  n^t  a  reprtnt*  nor  a  work  based  upon 
i&atertat  belonifini:  to  another  tH»k»  on  wiUcb  tbe  ^opyrlffht  hat  expired*  It  Is  the  latest  and  only  author- 
iwtd  editloa  of  a  standard  work  tbat  has  been  lariE«ly4rawn  upon  In  the  comiHIatlon  of  several  other  encyclo- 
pffdlas.  It  Is  right  uf^io-date*  It  conslats  of  ten  masiJve  volumes,  each  measuring  1014  x7H  inf^hci*  It 
Alls  a  two- foot  shell,  and  wetfflia  slucty^flve  pounda:  There  are  more  than  too  new  colored  mapa,  4.000 
beautiful  cncraviitssi  many  colored  and  half-tone  lUnstratlons.  5,000  biographies  of  dlatlngulilied  raeo  and 
women,  and  about  10^000  paget  of  useful  trtformatlon  upon  every  iuHcct  within  the  scope  ut  the  human 
Vind.  Every  line  la  printed  from  good  lixe  new  type,  and  the  printing  It  perfect.  The  half  Ruspla  sets  are 
hand  bound  at  the  famoui  Upptncolt  binderies.  In  dark  red  leather,  durable  and  handsome.  E^ach  set  bai 
gold  leal  lettering  on  the  backs,  head-^bands,  spring  backs,  and  mariirled  edges  and  Is  an  ornament  to  any 
library. 


COPY  THE  FOLLOWtSa  FORM  AND  MAIL  TO-DAY 


J.  n.  LIPPINCOTr  COMPANY,  IVaablnaton  Squve.  PhU«d«lplil«p  P«. 


Rer.  of  Iter.  Dec '06. 


Gc^Dtiemen :— Enclosed  ftnd  1:^00,  for  wblcii  s^ntl  me^  csrria^^  prepaid,  one  eompletft  w?t  of  tins  New  OhomlKTi^i 
EficjFCIopffidLm  In  bait  Buasta  binding.  It  I  am  satisfied  wtth  it,  E  agnyo  to  fiend  rou  fn.OO  wIthlQ  fi^e  clayv  Qf  Its  r^fllpt, 
and  |^.tX>  4  montli  for  ftftcon  mi^ntbs  afterward,  matdng  tSOiOO  altogether.  If  I  am  not  snt Lulled,  I  will  relmn  the  liooki 
lo  you  wHtdn  fire  day*  of  tbeir  reeeipt,  at  your  expenso^  and  yoa  are  to  refund  me  my  |:;t,CK>. 


Kaub 


ADDRESS. 
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SOMt  OF  LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO/S  HOLIDAY  BOOKS 


4M 


ttfcMirii 


iMi^.t  WlltH*  i*nn 


The  Wonders  of  the  Coforado  Desert 

fty  G£OfiGE  WtfAJrTO!«  MIES 
A  ^fiBifhU  tUm  ripihin  *4  the  f.fAffT^ft  l*t^^n  re^i'Vt  i:^  Siia.ti-^^  Calif  sisxii. 
Wiiti   n  *i*IJ  p»K«  pUt«i»t  and  */v«t  JOO  p«n  and  ink  »k-5'_±^-        ;  tc;^.  m^,  to 

Through  the  Gates  of  the  Netherlands 

Hy  milY  E.  WALLER 
A  fitm  i»Milng  Mtfiuni  of  a  plttureH/jue  cotintry,  bj  the  gifted  aadior  of  **  T^e 
W(i*iil  r«iviirMf  LyTMjMin/*     With  24  photognivare  plated.     870,111  box,  f  j^idc 

mil  ^  pujiiM|tti  HitilltluniiL 

Literary  By -Paths  in  Old  England 

By  tlENRY  C.  SrtELLEY 
'VhU  M\^h\M  vulumtf  Includes  tinpubUabed  literary  mate  rial  and  persociaJ 
hujmiiaUau  di^iivtHl  ftom  vblt«  to  the  homeB  of  famoos  English  atlthors,    Wttk 
\4i  \\lm%i*%hn\*^     itv^i.  III  bu*,  Ji.oo  net;  postage  27c. 

The  Land  of  Enchantment 

ay  LILIAN  WHITING 

A  vivM  V4««#itt4lU^  ^f  tht  ^eiiio  marvels  and  the  reisources  and  develop 

tAhvm  ^4  III*  UltMl  iH^MlllW«t.     hWXy  illustrated  from  photographs.     Svo,  in 

n^n  wA  tb  Nv^ttry 

h\  «i^  ^4  llkv  v^^rtvt  MAr»  f^  the 
^««4«1;  tv^tH  ^^   ^  iMtw^mti»\  ^  mtrr- 

IKt  Sim  iMl  StriMS 


\  s-jm¥*^Ai**vfArt  hbtoty  of  the  birth 
%i%d  ^^\^vifmttiK  of  our  national  *tat»d 
ua  A»M  ^Mti«t«a«s  IJIastimted  m  color, 
v\xs  4^1- cc  mtt;  postage  extra. 

The  Silver  Crown 

gy  UURA  E.  RICHARDS 
ViK>lhrr  baok  of  exquisite  fables  for 
1*10  Asd  young,  by  fhi?  author  of  "The 
v^v^tU^o  Windowi/*     ^i^aj^ 

The  Birch-Tree  Fairy  Book 

By  CLIFTON  JOHNSON 
A  choice  collection  of  carefully  edited 
tairy   ilories,    profusely    lUii-ftrated   by 
Uillard  Bonte.    $\7S^ 

Handbook  of  Polar  Discoveries 

By  GEN.  A.  W,GRE£LV 
Only  up-to*datc  book  oxi  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  explorations.     With  is  maps. 


POPULAR  FICTION 
The  Dragon  Painter 

ftjr  Nary  nUcNfll  Fenollofla 

^  Sip  MY  M?."Call) 

A  fresh  and  origmal  Japanese 

K'iTt  »tory  by  the  author  of  **  The 

Kreaehof theGods,"  and  ''Truth 

iVittr."      Superbly    illustrated, 

The  Impersonator 

My  Mw  jr  loilay  Taylor 

A  5vC!«BK  iiA^i«t7  luvcl  with  ltd  KCQei 

The  Master  Spirit 

A.  ffsvmt  4»^  v4  o>DCralFd  identity  U 
Hni'vi^^  t^  tha  tg^vnioiBilMorbifif  ewviJ. 

In  Treaty  With  Honor 

Bj  Miry  C«t^«rla«  Cimlcy 

A  *^j>ninJ  i\'«aiwf  of  tlit  dmr  nf  the 

■trucE^f'  f4  f  iTvu^  Cuada  lor  iodc^b- 


r4« 


«ec4.  #l-^\ 


Pardner  of  Blossom  Range 
ny 


LITTLt,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  BOSTON,  MASS.  SISaTcmo^^ 
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Mr.  Dooley 

HIS  i;VIT  AND  liVISDOM 


IN   THREE    VOLUMES 


MR.  DOOLEV^'  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  American  readers. 
During  the  past  few  years  **  Mr.  Dooley  " 
has  done  more  to  brighten  the  pages 
of  the   periodical    press   in   this   country  rnlay  peteh  i>unne 

than  any  other  humorous  writer  or  group 
of    writers    has    done.         Mr,    Dooley'* 

opened  a  new  and  rich  vein  in  American  humorous  literature^  But  his  shrewd 
comment  and  laughable  dialogues  with  his  friend  **  Mr.  Hennessy  "  are  more  than 
a  text  for  laughter.  They  are  full  of  wise  reflections^ — sharply  satirical  at  times, 
again  broadly  ludicrous — upon  the  trend  of  great  public  events  and  life  in  general 
It  is  this  element  in  *'  Mr.  Dooley "  that  has  made  his  **  Observations," 
"  Opinions,"  and  '*  Philosophy "  more  than  the  light  reading  of  the  moment. 
The  humor  is  sparkling,  clear,  and  highly  good*humored>  but»  underneath,  is 
American  common-sense  in  its  roost  terse  and  characteristic  expression. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Dooley's  JVorks,  so  to  speak,  have  been  collected 
and  published  in  three  uniform  volumes.  They  are  permanently  bound  in  dark- 
green  cloth  ;  they  are  carefully  printed  from  clear,  clean-cut  type,  on  good  paper j 
with  wide  margins.  The  three  volumes  are  sold,  with  a  year's  subscription  for 
either  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,  HARPER'S  WEEKLY,  HARPER'S  BAZAR,  or  THE 
NORTH  AMERICAN   REVIEW. 

OUR   OFFER 

We  will  send  yon  the  set  of  three  volumes,  all  charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  |i.oo  and 
enter  your-nanic  as  a  subacriber  for  either  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,  HARPER'S  WEEKLY,  HAR- 
PER'S Bazar,  or  The  North  AMERTCaN  Review  for  one  yean  if  you  do  not  like  the  books 
when  they  reach  you,  send  them  back  at  our  expense  and  we  will  return  the  |i.oo.  If  you  do  tike 
them,  fiend  as  $tJXi  a  month  for  tive  months  until  the  total  amount,  f  6.00,  is  paid.  In  writing, 
state  which  periodical  yon  wish. 

HARPCR  *a  BROS..  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 
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GOUONIOVN 


s&mi9mmeiaivmi 


'^NAMA 


ItittsniHUSAflDCAM 


H$M}mutnitt>tm 


New 
Successful  Books 

The  "Bishop"  of  Cottontown 

By  JOHN  UOTWOOD  MOOBE 

It  is  a  powerful  and  tt  ringing  storv.  btit  all  through  the  book,  rare 
gem5<)f  broad  anddeJicatc  humor,  sivcct  and  honest  (and  some  dishonest) 
love-making,  the  clashing  of  strong  men  with  strong  conflicting  purposes, 
carry  the  reader  breathless  to  the  end.  The  author's  message  ts  to  free 
the  little  children  slaving  to  death  in  the  Southern  cotton*mins.  lUu^ 
trated  by  the  Kinneys.    Cloih^  600  pp.     Price  |r.50* 

Panama :  The  Isthmus  and  the  Canal 

By  C  K.  FORBES-LJNDSAir 

A  book  of  intense  timely  interest,  telling  in  non-technical  lanffna^ 
the  whole  story  of  Panama.  "Of  far  greater  importance  than  its  sire 
would  lead  one  to  expect/' — Philadtipkia  PuhH<  Ltdg<r.  Clothe  368 
pp.,  with  16  illustrations  and  3  maps.       Price  (i.oo  net. 

American  Country  Homes  and 
Their  Gardens 

Zmim  BY  JOHH  CORDIS  BAKER 

WITH  INTRODUCTION  BY  DONN  BARBEi 

A  magnificent  collection  of  450  illustrations  of  houses  and  gardcuj 
and  interiors,  designed  by  the  foremost  American  architects.  Frontis- 
piece in  colors.  Cloth,  st^e  9  x  12%  inches.  Printed  on  eattra  heavy 
paper.     Price  f  S-^^* 

Books  for  Bqys  and  Girls 

Losi  in  the  Forbiddeft  Land  River  and  Jungle 

The  Hunt  at  the  White  Elephant 

By  EDWARD  9.  EILIB 

T1i«a  Dew  book^  by  the  most  popular  boys'  nuthor,  compriae  the  "  Foreign 
Adreatur«  Scries,"  And  are  sold  mi  fi^oo  cich^  or  f3iC»  for  the  let,  n«atly  boJied. 

A  Heroine  of  the  Wilderness 

Bf  hezekiah  butterwobtu 

The  Story  ot  Oscola'a  Hotbcr.    Pdi^  li.otx 

Andiron  Tales 

By  JOSN  KCNOirCK   BANGS 

One  of  the  funniesit  boolr^  (hut  Mr.  Bkhjcs  ever  wrote,  with  S  delightful  eotor 
picturet,  aad  numerous  amuainf  dnwings  hy  Dw'igglns,    li.oo  tieU 

By  Love's  Sweet  Rule 

By  CAMIELLE  EMILIE  JACKSON 

A  touching:  and  sympathetic  i^toty  ioi  g^irls.    7sc. 


A,t  A.it  'BoeK-^ore^,    Cat  a  fog  Qn  A.^pi{c%itmn 


THE     JOHN     C.     WINSTON     CO, 

fa  htlfh^rj  tif  **  I  ft  t*rna  Hon  ui ' '    ^ibh^ 

PHILADELPHIA 
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Fleming  H.  ReveU  Company 

The  Undertoiv    .  ..^1''r,itL,.^      \   "oberte-knowles 


"St.  CuthberCs" 


A  story  of  victorious  struggle  for  the  mastery  with  life's  nndertow,  told  with  iervor  and  pathos — 
the  sytiipathy  that  helps,  not  th«  scorn  that  scorches*     $1.50. 

Adventures  of  Billy  Topsail    |      kokman  diwcam 


A  ripping  5 tury  of  adventure  by  sea,  an  ideal  boy^s  book^  Everybody,  young  or  old,  who  hu 
read  Stevcnson^s  ** Treasure  Island'^  or  ^'Robinson  Crusoe/*  wiU  find  the  smuc  cbarra  in  thii 
Northern  tale,  with  an  individuality  all  its  own.      Illustrated,  $1.50, 

On  the  Trail  ol  the  Immigrant  I    EPWAHPA-sTEiMEg 


More  diflfxcult  than  the  mountain,  more  wearing  than  the  desert  is  the  trail  here  followed  and 
pictured  m  vivid  colors.  A  revelation  that  should  set  America  thinking  and  her  statesmen  lo 
Million,     Illustrated,  fut^  $150- 


PMUpLorlngAHen  |  J^  RALPH    CONNOR'S 

^SJS^g  Mi  THE  DOCTOR 

*•  BK^t   I  sfeV  Ralph  Connor;*  power  as  a  novelist  liere 

The  Triumph  of  Righteous-  ■ff/ ?\  I  Ti^Sl\  approaches  maturity.    He  compels  aheiw 


'     ¥¥■    i_   vii  mf^^m^      uH*\  ^^'=  tears  and  laughter  as  in  his  other 

neS3  tn  High  Flace&  ftflpBL-    EH  tales;  but  in  skilful  disposal  of  material  and 

AVA  $1.2C.  V^^HN^HI^Kk)  in  conception  aT)d  development  of  plot,  be 

^  ■    'Wyy^Vlrlf  far -surpasses  all  his  previous  work.    Tii« 

A  striking  interpretatton  of  the  H        Vg^TV   \J  Doctor  him&elf  desirves  lo  stand  ss  an 

moral  wave  as  touching  the  aver-  I       -mlm     |  ideal  type  of  vigorous  man  hood,     $1,50. 

TbrbciTrftS'^u'd'^rn^w  I     )tr^  First  Editton  75.000 

Declaration  of   Independence." 


Fairest  Girlhood    "wi^Ti^^TnLa-  \  margamt  e.  sangstek 


None  knows  the  girl-heart  as  does  Margaret  Sangster,  and  we  yield  to  none  in  daintiness  of  manu- 
facture of  this  gem.  Its  predecessor!  '^  Winsome  Womanhtiod/^  has  long  charmed  the  woman- 
heart  and  become   standard  as  a  gift  for  young  wometi.     Illustrated,  quarto^  cU>th,  mt^  $1.50^ 

Makers  of  Modem  English     I       w.j.dawson 


A  set  of  three  volumes,  in  half  leather  style,  bojted.  per  set,  nttt  $6,00. 
]lAlt«nof  I^NOLIIHIll  PBOi^K         ^aktji-iiof  kyOLlfia  FOETRY         JtUkets  of  ENGLISH  FtCTlON 

Oothf^ilE  top,  f«<  $1.50,  Cluth,  Kilt  tpp,  HM'/,  $t.5U.  ^  Cloth^  gilt  tup,  n*t,  $1.5^. 

Thf  Tiffus  Saitirday  Rrvifw  says;  **  Mr,  Dawson  is  an  efficieot,  careful,  thoughtful,  and  ex* 
tremely  helpful  critic.  His  powers  of  analysis  are  considerable,  his  judgments  are  sympathetici 
impartiaJ,  acute,  interesting  and  sane." 

Prose  You  Ought  to  Know      1  Edited  by  johw  r.  howard 

From  an  experience  wide  and  varied  Mr.  Howard  has  drawn  the  material  for  this  volume.  The 
book  is  popular  in  form  and  style,  and  aims  to  be  a  handy  guide  to  the  favorite  spots  in  one's 
roemory  of  great  writers.     Printed  in  two  colors,  neiy  $1.50. 

Hymns  You  Ought  to  Know    1  Edited  hy  henry  f.  cope 

A  Selection  of  One  Hundred  Standard  Hymns,  together  with  short  introductory  biographicid 
sketches.  As  poetic  literature,  apart  from  Oieir  musical  association,  they  have  peculiar  attracttoa. 
Printed  in  two  colors,  nfi^  $1,50. 

Poems  You  Ought  to  Know    1  Edited  by  e.w.featiie 


As  a  CDllectton  of  many  chords  by  true  singers,  as  a  treasure  box  of  precious  memories,  as  a  gift 
book  of  sweet  companionship,  this  book  of  selected  ''poems  you  ought  to  know'^  is  admirable. 
Printed  in  two  color s,  net,  fi.^o* 

NEW  YOBK,  158  Fifth  Are.    CHICAGO,  89  Vabash  Are.    Toronto,  London,  Edinburgh 
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ABOUT  CHILDREN'S  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 

BY  J,  HOPKINS 


Vi^OUNG  folks,  the  kind  that  particularly 
*  hate  to  be  patronized^  but  particularly 
love  to  be  considered  —  what  a  problem  they 
used  to  give  me  at  Christmas! 

Understand,  1  don't  mean  the  tsny  de- 
vourers  of  color-lithographed  Mother  Gooses 
and  fairy  tales,  but  the  growing  boys  and  girls, 
who  mifrhtn'E  get  much  profit  out  of  the  '*  sixth 
best  seller  "  you  give  their  mother*  and  who 
mightn't  get  much  excitement  out  of  the  travel 
or  biography  or  science  that  delights  their 
father. 

When  one  is  desperate^  one  goes  to  the 
specialist.  Soj  this  year  I  got  several  volumes 
from  some  Philadelphia  people  that  1  heard 
were  specialists  on  young  people's  literature, 

HEROES  THAT  DON'T  DIE  VOUNG. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it  —  these  books 
hit  the  spot  "  Something  doing  **  all  the  time 
—  so  much  bubbling  action  and  wholesome  ad- 
venture and  strong  characterization  and  nat- 
ural, sociable  fun,  that  they  can  and  do  dis- 
pense with  the  sensational  ism  1  the  sentimental- 
ity,  the  '*  goody-goody  "  heroes  ^vho  never  do 
wTongi  and  die,  oh,  so  young  —  in  fact,  all 
the  inane  slush  that  rises  to  one's  remembrance 
when  "  children's  books  "  arc  mentioned. 

Maybe  the  highest  praise  you  can  give  these 
books  is  that  they  manage  somehow  to  interest 
girls  immensely  —  and  without  a  bit  of  hve- 
makingf 

Do  you  want  fun  for  a  girl  ?  Open  **  Betty 
Wales,  Freshman  "  (the  first  of  a  college  girl 
series)*  Here  is  Betty,  just  off  the  train,  and 
waiting  at  the  station,  telling  a  kind -hearted 
Sophomore  that  **  father  telegraphed  the  regis- 
trar to  meet  me !  '*  The  Soph  didn't  explain 
to  Betty  that  the  registrar  was  as  important 
as  the  president,  and  a  lot  harder  to  see  during 
the  opening  days  of  term.  But  the  joke  got 
out,  and  stuck  to  Betty  through  college. 

Or,  do  you  want  thrills  for  a  boy?  Take 
'*  Winning  His  Way  to  West  Point"  (also 
the  first  of  the  series).  In  rapid,  vivid  steps 
the  author,  Capt.  Malone,  U*  S.  A*,  details 
the  experience  of  his  hero,  Douglas  Atwell,  at 
the  Military  Academy*  In  the  rattling  Army- 
Navy  football  game  scene,  when  Atwell 
breaks  through  the  Navy  line  with  the  ball  — 
my,  it  stirs  the  blood  of  men  as  well  as  boys! 

PROPERLY  PRICED, 

And  one  dollar,  or  one  twenty-five  is  all  the 
catalogue  'Mists"  these  books  for,  although 
other  publishers  charge  $1.25  and  $1.50!    On 


the  price  side,  The  Penn  Publishing  Cbinpaofr 
as  it's  called,  fs  certainly  different  from  nMBt 
'*  specialists  "  1 

Not  that  the  volumes  look  cheap.  The 
pretty  covers,  in  delicate  buffs  and  blues  and 
gray  and  gold,  are  just  the  thing  for  Christmis 
gifts.  The  big  type  (clear  to  young  eyes), 
evenly  printed  on  high-grade  paper,  with  ^pii* 
ited  half-tone  illustrations,  colored  title  paga, 
ornamental  designs,  etc.,  will  delight  old  book* 
lovers  as  well  as  young  —  and  will  last^  mon- 
oven 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that,  if  you  bear 
hard  on  one  thing,  in  one  line,  you  will  gel 
to  doing  it  a  lot  better  than  the  man  who  tries 
to  hold  down  the  whole  line.  By  making  the 
imprint,  '*  Penn  Publishing  Company/*  stand 
for  books  that  are  really  worth  reading,  this 
firm  has  accomplished  what  would  be  imposisj- 
ble  to  a  publisher  handling  a  large  list  of  mi»- 
cellancous  works.  Correspondence  brought 
tne  some  information  of  the  methods  by  whidt 
the  publishers  make  these  books  **  always  co*l- 
tain  some  information  or  teach  a  lesson  or 
point  a  moral,**  and  yet  keep  them  live* 

THE  SECRET — ^mSISTENCE  ON  AN  mEA. 

The  secret  lies  in  tireless  editing.  The 
heads  of  the  firm  have  an  idea,  and  insist  on 
it,  regardless  of  trouble.  Not  one  MS,  in  ten 
sent  in  to  them  is  accepted.  And  even  an  ac* 
cepted  one  is  never  published  as  it  comes  in. 
Careful  consultation  and  revision  is  always 
needed  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  Penn  stand- 
ard of  bright  activity* 

The  next  step  up  was  naturally  the  lugges* 
Hon  of  ideas  by  the  firm  themselves,  TTic 
"Betty  Wales"  and  "West  Point "  series 
mentioned,  for  instance,  are  the  result  of  plans 
carefully  matured  \n  the  office  before  a  woid 
was  written.  The  wisdom  of  the  plan  b 
proved  by  its  success.  These  tv^^o  are  perhaps 
the  most  popular  series  of  children's  books 
published  in  this  country  to-day. 

And  oughtn't  they  to  be?  When  a  spedal* 
ist's  whole  time  and  trained  energy  is  devoted 
to  keeping  in  touch  with  the  highest  needs  of 
young  people,  and  the  practical  ways  of 
fying  these  needs,  he  is  surely  the  best  adv 
for  an  author  to  consult! 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  a  catalogue  of  these 
"children's  specialists,"  or  drop  a  postal  to 
The  Penn  Publishing  Company,  929  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia  —  and  the  toughest  part 
of  your  Christmas  problem  will  be  solved. 
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BETTY  WAiES 
JUNIOR 


CHILDREN'S   CHRISTMAS    BOOKS 
GIRLS'   COLLEGE    STORIES 

BETTY  WALES,  FRESHMAN.  By  Margarbt  Wardx.  lUuBtrsted  by  Eva  M. 
Naokl.  Betty  and  the  rest  of  the  girls  get  all  the  good  and  all  the  run  possi- 
ble out  of  their  freshman  year  at  college.  The  graduate  will  wish  she  were 
back  among  them,  and  the  one  who  is  ffoingto  college  will  find  herself  eager 
to  be  with  such  as  Betty  and  her  frienos.    Cloth  binding,  $1 .25. 

BETTY  WALES,  SOPHOMORE.  By  Maroaret  Wards.  Dlustrated  by  Eva  M. 
Naorl.  Those  who  knew  Betty  Wales  as  a  Freshman  will  follow  her  into 
her  second  year  at  college  with  keen  pleasure.  She  and  her  friends  are  the 
same  JoUy,  nigh-spirited  creatures  they  were,  and  more  lovable  and  interest- 
ing than  ever.    Cloth  binding,  $  1 .  25. 

BETTY  WALES,  JUNIOR.  By  Margaret  Wards.  Illustrated  by  Eva  M.  Nagxl. 
Each  year  of  college  life  is  better  and  more  interesting  than  the  last.  A 
■  feature  of  this  volume  is  the  formation  of  the  '*Merry  Hearts''  society,  whose 
object  is  to  promote  cheerfulness  among  its  members  and  outsiders.  A  trip 
to  the  Bahamas  occurs  at  the  holidays  and  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  delight- 
ful and  surprising  happenings.    Cloth  binding,  $  1 .25. 

EARNING  HER  WAY.  By  Mrs.  Clarks  Johkson.  Illustrated  by  Ida  Wauoh.  A  charming  story  of  an  ambitious 
£^1  who  overcomes  many  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  a  college  course.  While  many  of  her  experiences 
are  of  a  practical  nature,  some  of  her  adventures  are  most  exciting,  and  surrounding  the  whole  is  an  atmos- 
phere ofreflnement  and  inspiration.    Cloth  binding,  $1.25. 

HER  COLLEGE  DAYS.  By  Mrs.  Cuirxs  Johnson.  Illustrated  by  Ida  Wauoh.  A  faithful  picture  of  a  ffirPs  life 
at  college,  which  has  about  it  lust  enough  incident,  with  a  suggestion  of  romance,  to  make  it  a  most  charm- 
ing and  delightful  story.    Cloth  binding,  $  1 .  25. 

mSTORICAL  STORIES   FOR   GIRLS 

A  MAID  OP  SALEM  TOWNE.  By  Luoy  Fostsr  Madison.  lUustrated  by  Frank  T.  Mkrrill.  Much  interest 
centres  about  the  year  1008,  when  the  witchcraft  delusion  threathened  to  overwhelm  the  new  country.  The 
heroine  is  a  victim  of  the  superstition,  and  is  accused  of  witchcraft,  but  the  story  ends  happily.  Bir  Wm. 
Phippa,  Lady  Phipps,  and  the  famous  Cotton  Mather  are  prominent  in  the  story,    cloth  binding,  $1.25. 

IN  DOUBLET  AND  HOSE.  By  Loot  Foster  Madison.  Illustrated  by  Clyde  O.  Deland.  The  heroine  and  her 
family  favor  the  claims  of  Mary  of  Scotland  to  England's  throne.  Queen  Elizabeth  suspects  disloyalty,  and 
as  a  punishment  orders  the  giri  to  attend  her  at  court.  Her  adventures  there  form  a  most  interesting  parra- 
tive.    Cloth  binding,  $1.25. 

A  DAUGHTER  OP  THE  UNION.  Br  LuoT  Foster  Madiboh.  Illustrated  by  Clyde  O.  Deland.  A  thrilling  story 
of  the  Civil  War.  A  bravejroung  g^irl  is  sent  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  as  a  bearer  of  important  mes- 
sages. Aided  by  Admiral  Farragut  she  delivers  these,  but  is  finally  captured  and  held  at  Yicksburg,  until  its 
surrender  to  General  Grant.    Cloth  binding,  $  1 .25. 

A  COLONIAL  MAID  OP  OLD  VIRGINIA.  By  Lucy  Footer  Madison.  Illustrated  by  Clyde  O.  Deland.  The 
heroine,  an  adopted  niece  of  a  Tory  planter  of  Virfftnla,  evinces  a  strong  love  for  the  cause  of  the  colonies. 
Her  many  deeds  of  heroism  carry  her  to  Philadelphia  during  its  occupancy  by  the  British,  thence  to  Valley 
Forge,  the  Wyoming  massacre,  and  finally  to  the  surrender  of  Yorktown.    Cloth  binding,  $1.25. 

HISTORICAL  STORIES  FOR  BOYS 

WITH  JOHN  PAUL  JONES.  By  John  T.  McIntyre  Illustrated  hv  Clyde  O.  Deland.  A  young  man  is  sent  bythe 
Continental  Congress,  with  John  Paul  Jones,  as  a  messenger  to  Paris  to  deliver  an  important  document  to  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  The  adventures  include  many  mishaps  by  land  and  sea,  and  the  hero  takes  part  in  several  of 
Paul  Jones'  famous  exploits,  notably  in  the  confilct  between  the  ''  Serapis''  and  the  ''Richard  Bonhomme." 
Cloth  binding,  $1.25. 

PIOHTING  KING  GEORGE.  By  John  T.  McIntyre.    Illustrated  by  J.  A.  Oraeber.   Even  boys  were  sturdy  patriots 
in  '76.    Tom  Deering  was  one  of  ''  Marion's  Men,"  those  fleet  and  daring  riders  who  so  baffled  Tarfeton  and 
Clinton  in  the  Carounas.  Tom  sees  lots  of  fighting  and  has  the  good  fortune 
to  be  at  Yorktown  when  Comwallis  gives  uphis  sword.  Cloth  binding,  $  1 .  25. 

AMONG  THE  FUR  TRADERS.  By  Jakes  Otis.  Dlustrated  hv  Frank  T. 
iffgnanT.  The  story  deals  with  the  beginnings  of  commercial  development 
in  the  rM^n  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  MisaiBsippi  Valley.  The  scenes  are 
those  of  trading  post,  river,  forest,  camp,  and  open  prairie.  The  boys 
surmount  obstacles  and  brave  difficulties  and  finally  establish  a  trading 
company  of  their  own.    Cloth  binding,  $  1 .  25. 

WEST  POINT  STORIES  FOR  BOYS 

WINNING  HIS  WAV  TO   WEST  POINT.     By  Capt.  Paul  B.  Malons,  U.  S. 
Army.    Illustrated  by  F.  A.  Carter. 
the  Philippines.    The  scenes  are  t^' 
battle.    As  a  result  of  his  bravery 
ment  to  West  Point.    Cloth  binding,  $  1 .25. 


I 


nnr.     tfy  uapt.  rAUL  a.  jralons,  u.  o. 

BR.    A  thrilling  story  of  a  young  recruit  in 

those  of  camp  and  jungle,  skirmish  and 

y  and  service  the  hero  wins  an  appoint- 


By  Capt.  Paul  B.  Malonb,  U.  S.  Army.    Illus- 


A  PLEBE  AT  WEST  POINT. 

trated  by  F.  A.  Carter.    „ .     , 

in  the  Pnilippines,  and  now  appears  in  his  first  year  at  West  Point.    Captain 


1  by  F.  A.  Carter.    Douglas  Atwell  won  his  cadetship  by  his  bravery 

J  Philippines,  and  now  appears  in  his  first  year  at  West  Point.    Captain 

Malone  knows  the  cadet  life  at  first  hand,  ana  has  made  of  it  a  story  that 


^ 


WITH  JOHN 
PAUL  JONES. 

JOHNT.Mi:rNTYf!£ 


wUl  st^  the  blood  of  every  reader.    Cloth  binding,  $  1 .25. 

For  Bale  at  all  book  gtoret,  or  9ent  to  any  addreat  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  price 

THE  PENN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  929  Arch  Street.  PmLAiMELPm 
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LACH  50  CLNTS     @SSi3 


AFT£R-DlNNEit     Th«;   dinDer  Itself  may  be  ever 
fTnillir^  ^  g*XKl,  ftad  ret  prove  a  failure 

BY  Jolts  Habhison  tj^^  compflnv.  Nothing  adds  so 
much  xest  to  aji  ivpcBslon  r>t  tnis  kind  as  a  good  story 
irell  t^lrl.  Here  are  huodreda  of  them,  short  and  pithy, 
aod  eiufy  to  remetober. 

TOASTS  What  w^uld  you  not  give  for 

n  V  Wm  1 1  * «  pi™,« »  t^^  ability  to  respond  to  them  ? 
By  WiujAii  ftTTwoim  ko  oe^^l  ti  g-iveuJuch  when  you 
can  learn  the  art  from  thU  little  book.  It  will  tell  you 
how  to  do  it :  not  only  that,  but  by  example,  it  will 
Bhow  you  the  way. 

E  T  IHTTE  TTF  Succwfts  [n  life  Is  often  nuurred  by 
B,rAi™H  M..™«  ba<l  nianners.  A  perusal  of  thfe 
^  AowKs  li.  MtiBTOW  ^fyrk  will  prevent  such  blunders. 
It  Ifl  a  hCH.*k  for  everybody^  Tor  the  eele^'t  sets  as  well  as 
for  the  leas  ambJtloufi,  The  ^ubjc>ct  IB  presented  in  a 
bright  and  iJEitere^ttn^  manner,  aiid  mepresentsthe  latest 
vogiic. 

LETTEB   WRITING  S^r'S^u^^y'teS 

thfnj;.  Tbitt  a'lmlmblo  book  not  only  nbows  by  numerous 
eiaaiipJeH  just  what  kind  of  letters  to  i/t  rite  for  all  occa- 
aloni^  but  it  tneacbeB  tbe  readier  to  beoome  an  acoom- 
pUsheil  original  ietter-wtiter. 

nTTflTATinif^  ^  ctev«r  compflation  of  pithy 
Ti  J'a.^L  R  \rf!?r.«  <l"otat*o"K,  sel^^-ted  from  a  great 
Bjr  MiifS»  H.  MoftToN  variety  of  sources,  and  alphabet- 
ji^ly  arraugENi  ao(^nJiAe  to  the  necitiment.  It  contains 
the  popular  quotations  In  currvot  use,  together  with 
many  rare  bits  of  prci«e  and  verse  not  usualfy  found. 

PBnVEHRC  ^^  geqlufl,  wft,  and  spirit  of  a 
j^  f  ,„"«?"  „^„  ™t*t>ii  are  discovered  in  its  prov- 
3y  John  H.  Bechtd,  ^^^  ^od  tbe  condensed  wisdom 
of  all  agt:^  3ii<l  all  natloos  is  embodied  in  Uiem.  This 
volume  t.'ontaina  a  representative  coUet^tion  of  proverbs, 
oM  and  new,  anrl  the  Indexes,  toplcial  and  alphabetical, 
enable  oul*  to  Hod  readily  Just  what  be  requires. 

cvunNVM*  ^y  ^'^B  ^^^  ^d  least  desire  to 
fi    7«-Ti   5  add  to  hlft  vocabulary  should  have 

By  J  oaw  il  Beciitil  ^  ^^py  ^f  th  Is  book.  It  is  designed 
mainly  t^  rat^t  the  want^  i>f  the  bu*iy  merchant  orlaw- 
yer,  the  thoughtful  clergyman  or  teacher,  the  Wide- 
awake school  boy  or  girl. 

vBfx&ttfic  Even  death  has  its  huniorous 

By  Fheb  eric  ^\ .  U  !*OBa  » ^  Bermona  i  n  stones,"  but  when 
they  are  tombstoneti  there  is.  many  a  Ktnile  mixed  with 
the  moml-  Tbl^  volume  l«i  full  of  quaint  pieces  of  obitu- 
ary fancy,  with  a  touch  nf  the  grewiome  nere  and  there 
for  a  rel&lL  it  is  the  most  oarmiUy  made  collection  of 
the  khid. 


f  AttDii At  ICM      What  is  news,  how  is  It  ob 
JUUMfl ALrlsn      jjow  handled,  and  how  ou  one  bs- 

By  Chaeub  H.  Oldi  come  a  journalist  t  These  ques- 
tions are  all  answered  in  this  book,  and  detailed  insmie' 
tions  are  given  for  obtaining  a  posiUon  and  wTiting  n 
all  kinds  of  "  assignments.''  It  snows  what  to  avola  SM 
what  to  cultivate,  and  contains  chapters  on  book  reviev- 
ing,  dramatic  criticism,  and  proofreading. 


PHTSIOGNOHT 

ByLuLA  LoMAX 


How  can  we  Judge  whether  a  msa 
may  be  trusted  to  handle  money  for 
us  f  How  can  a  woman  analrae  a 
man  who  would  marry  her  ?  Partly  1^  worda,  parUv  ^ 
voice,  partly*b7  reputation,  but  more  than  all  ay  loolDi- 
the  shape  of  tne  head,  the  set  of  the  Jaw,  the  Une  of  ti» 
mouUi,  the  glance  of  the  eye.  Physiognomy  aa  explaiBsd 
in  this  book  shows  dearly  how  to  read  character  m  each 
face. 

cff  wmm  Av  cDVVrif  Who  does  not  make  them  T  Ihb 
a^irs  W  ^rUUl  |,est  of  us  do.  Why  not  avoid 
ByJoHHH.Bw:?HTtt  themt  Any  one  with  the  deriie 
for  self-improvement  can.  No  neceasity  for  stndjiac 
rules  of  rhetoric  or  grammar  when  this  book  can  be  aal 
It  teaches  both  without  the  study  ot  either. 

PRONUNCUTION  WJuit  ismore  dls.«t«^ble  thi. 
ByJoHiiH.B«aiT«.  i^ST'^iS^f^l  Sl^^ 
culture.  This  volume  contains  over  fi.000  words  on  whick 
most  of  us  are  apt  to  trip.  They  are  here  prooounoid 
in  the  clearest  and  simplest  manner,  and  *^y**M^<r«g  to 
the  best  authority. 

DEBATING  There  is  no  greater  abOi^  thsa 

ByWlLUAMPCTTDIOEE     ^®   P®^,.^""^"^*    ^^ 

'  Here  are  dlrectl<ms  for  organii- 

ing  debating  societies,  and  suggestions  for  all  who  aerirt 
to  discuss  questions  in  jpubllc.  Also  a  list  of  over  SO 
questions  for  debate,  with  aigumenta  both  allinnattve 
and  negative. 


CONUNDRUMS 

By  Dkan  Rrvxaa 


Conundrums  are  Intelleetoal  exM^ 
cises  which  sharpen  our  wits  and  lead 
us  to  think  quickly.    They  are  also  a 


source  of  infinite  amusement  and  pleasure  to  an  evenii| 
companv.  This  book  contains  an  excellent  coUectiooci 
over  a  thousand  of  the  latest  and  brightest  oonundmai^ 
to  which  are  added  many  biblical,  poetical,  and  r  ^ 
conundrums. 


TBCDOG 

By  JoHif  IfAXTxa 


Every  dog  owner  shoukl  know  how  l» 
choose  a  dog,  how  to  house  and  fetd 


him,  how  to  exercise  and  train  hta. 
and  how  to  get  him  back  to  condition  If  he  Is  ooler 
sorts.  All  the  essentials  of  dog  keeping  are  here,  friMi 
kennel  to  show-bench,  and  from  biscuits  to  Ilea  bat 
For  the  one  who  wants  a  cheap  but  expert  dog  eoc7cl»> 
pedia  this  is  the  only  book. 

Our  90-page  Catalogue  it  sent  with  every  order,  or  wll 
mentloiied  are  for  sale  at  all  boolstores,  or  wlD  kt 


THE  PENK  PUBUSH- 
ING    COMPANY 
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THE  HAVING 

LACH  50  CENT5 


iiii?3cx?«: 


CnSiniK  VArxc  ^^y  ^o  you  Kii.se  your  bat  to  a 
^JZzHz/jr^^r  l*dv  ?  and  why  do  you  offer  the 
By  CUFFORD  HowABD  rfrft  hand  and  not  the  left  r  Ib 
tliere  a  good  reason  for  the  buttons  on  the  sleeve  of  your 
<»at  T  Is  it  true  that  it  takes  nine  tailors  to  make  a  man, 
and  if  so,  why,  forsooth  f  These  and  scores  of  equally 
iuteresUnfc  questions  find  answers  here.  Open  it  at  any 
page  and  you  will  see  something  you  have  wanted  to 
know  ail  your  life. 

GBAPHOLOGT  ^  ^iS**"!?^  that  every  time 
Ti-^T^_"y  mY-  ■—  70VL  write  live  or  six  lines  you 
By  CuFFOBD  Howard  furnish  a  complete  record  of 
jour  character  f  Any  one  who  understands  grap|iology 
€9Ui  tell  by  simply  examlningvour  handwriting  Just  what 
kind  of  a  person  you  are.  TUs  book  will  enable  you  to 
become  a  master  of  this  most  fascinating  art. 

mST  AID  TO  THE  nfJVEED  Ji'^SlnfmuS 

inented  by  a  perusal  of  the  contents  of  this  work,  what 
to  do  in  all  kinds  of  accidents,  as  well  as  in  the  first 
stages  of  illness,  with  a  brief  and  simple  statement  of 
the  human  anatomy,  constitute  the  chief  features. 

NHS^IMC  ^^  household  is  exempt  from 

«_  „  i«v«  jmw  w sickness,  and  it  generally  appears 

By  8.  VmoixiA  Lbvb  ^^en  no  provision  has  been  made 
for  it.  Not  every  one  can  have  a  professional  nurse,  but 
no  one  need  be  without  this  valuable  work.  The  fullest 
particulars  are  given  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  not  only 
tn  the  simple,  but  also  in  the  more  serious  ailments 
ofUfe. 

Contains  concise  and  com- 
plete information  on  such 
topics  as  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, Behring  Sea  Ck)ntro- 
versy.  Extradition  Treaties, 
and  fully  explains  the  mean- 
ing of  Habeas  Corous,  Civil  Service,  Australian  Ballot, 
and  hundreds  of  other  equally  intetresting  subjects. 

Vf  vrTSiriTV  An  interesting  and  thoroughly 
UAl^  I  lUW  1 1  reliable  presentation  of  the  sub- 
By  Qbosok  L.  FowLn  j^ct  for  the  amateur  or  skilled 
electrician.  If  you  wish  to  install  an  electric  door-bell, 
oonstruct  a  telephone,  wire  a  house,  or  understand  the 
workings  of  a  dynamo,  this  volume  will  furnish  the  re- 
quired information.  A  practical  book  of  inestimable 
value  to  every  one. 

HVraivrtVif  There  is  no  more  popu- 

„    ^   nTrHWTISn  ^  f^^  ^f  entertain- 

By  Edward  H.  Eldridok,  A.M.  ment  than  hypnoUc  ex- 
hibitions, and  every  one  would  .like  to  know  how  to 
hypnotise.  By  following  the  simple  and  concise  instruc- 
tions in  this  complete  manual  any  one  can,  with  a  little 
practice,  readily  learn  how  to  exercise  this  unique  and 
strange  power. 


CIVICS: 

What  Sverjr  Cltixen 

Should  Know 

By  Gkorob  Lkwu 


WlITllTf  iMlfflCM    Although    alii^^ays    &  delightful 
iJt  nt  tJ  A  ^^^^^^  of  eot^rtalnnaent,  ventrilo 

By  Charles  H.  Olin  qyUm  is  to  most  of  uw  mors  or 
less  of  a  mystery.  It  nf^tNi  be  ^  no  Umf^t^r.  This  book 
exposes  the  secrete  of  thi^  urtcomplot«>ly  and.  ehotris  bow 
almost  any  one  may  lf-&m  to  *'■  throw  the  vole? ''  both 
near  and  far.  Diri^tlans  tor  th*?  conrtructioa  of  autom- 
atons a**e  grl^GDv  as  vteil  as  £s>fni  dialogue  for  thetr 
successful  operation,    FtiUy  illustrated. 

H£ALTHx  How  to  Get   ^^^^^^  in  the  use  of  Dumb- 
m.w^A  IT  A  AM  t*  heUs  every  momlnK  and 

«-.  «r  "  ^  Sr  «  ft  rigid  dietinpf  ^ben  Uiere  i>^ 
By  Walter  V.  Wc  h  .ds,  H.  D.  an  open  drain  in  th  e  eel  lar  f 
Why  shield  the  baby  from  dr^m^nta  and  then  feed  him 
on  infected  milk  f  Ho  you  know  tiie  thkii^  that  mak«^ 
for  Health  ?-— propter  fiertrlset  t^^,  httthiuii.  fatiuf;,  ven- 
tilation,—these  are  fmly  a  few  of  them.  Thift  book  tells 
what  Health  is,  and  how  to  get  and  hi>w  to  keep  it. 

ASTftOLOCT        ^^  y^^  winh  i/t  know  in  what  biiRE- 
y^_^7^^^^^  iit^wH  or  profesHioti  Vtiu  wlil   sue- 

ByM.M.MAOORKOOR  ^.^^  ^i^^  friends  vou  tOiouJcl 
make,  whom  you  sihftuld  mArry,  the  kind  of  a  buBineisi 
partner  to  choose,  y^n  will  find  these  and  many  other 
vital  questions  solv-eii  in  this  book  by  the  science  of 
astrology. 

LAW,  AND  HOW  TO  KEEF  Mmt  legal  dimcuitie* 

AfTX  flP   IT  arise  from  lgTL^!irnni.'e 

,^^     "*'*„*'*    **       „  of  the  minor   iioJnts 

By  Paschal  H.  CocjtJTSf*,  Ej^q.       c»f    law.     Tbi«    h^iolt 

furnishes  information  i>n  JuAt  sueh  points  as  are  Ukely 

to  arise  in  everyday  afTaJrs,  sjid  thus  forestalls  mentdi 

worry  and  flnandfii  losc^ 


DANCING 


A  complete  Instructor^  beein*^ 
nitig  with  the  flriit.    pofiitioni 


By  MARouxRm  Wit^K  antf  leading  up  t^  the  sqaare 
and  round  dancea  A  full  list  of  estm  for  square  dances, 
the  etiquette  of  the  daiicetf,  and  tOO  figures  for  the  Ger- 
man.   Illustrated. 


PARLOR  GAMES 


**  What  shatl  we  do  to  amuse 

«„„ ,«  „^,  ^    oiifsvW^  and  our  friends  I" 

By  Helen  E.  Houjaticji  (j^  j^  qucation  fK^quentiy  pro- 
pounded. This  coinpU^tt^  v^oiume  most  happliy  anjiwers 
this  puzzling  quefltir>r^  a^  it  coutaina  an  exoelleat  collec- 
tion of  all  lunds  of  games. 

p Af  wiCTDV     Falmiiftrr  is  one  of  the  moftt  popular 
«    «  i;  «ti^J*^t(i   of   tiiet   dAy.    This  volume 

By  HxNRT  Fan-H  riirniwhes  full  and  trustworthy  Inf^jr- 
mation  on  the  subj#<;t,  anil  by  mi^ans  of  it  any  one  wUI  Iw 
able  to  read  character  fuUy  and  at^curately.  Iilustrat4si 

FLOWERS:  How  Everj'  w^jman  loves  ftowers,  but 
•a  llvA^  TKa*m  '*5*  fjucceed  In  (fro wing  them, 
nTVi.  y  i  "•''*  With  the  help  so  cl^Ariy  given  In 
By  Ebbm  B.  B.MXFfHLT>  tj^j^  vohjine  no  one  neilaU.  It 
treats  mainly  of  Indooor  plants  and  flowers,  thoee  for 
window  gardening,  all  about  thetr  eelectloii,  oare,  light, 
air,  warmth,  etc. 


b«  mailed  to  aiijr  address  for  the  asKIn^    The  books 
sent  to  any  |iart  of  the  world  upon  receipt  of  price 
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McClure*s  in  1907 


Carl  Schurz^s  American  Reminiscences 

The  Most  Vivid  Picture  of  Uncoln  Ever  Penned— The 
Stronaest  Description  of  Gettysburg  Ever  Written 


C.\HL    H-HURiA 


Carl  Schurz  was  nearly  the  only  American  who,  see- 
ing the  Civil  War  from  the  inside,  had  the  literary 
ability  to  write  about  it.  Schurz  was  everywhere 
and  in  the  thick  of  things  before  the  war  and  during 
it,  and  he  has  written  oFit  with  wonderful  vividness. 
'I*hese  Reminiscences  will  be  a  American  ^taiiw 
big  contribution  to  American  j^^  y^  mg^irt-j 
1  fistory.  They  will  be  the  thing 
that  American  histories  of  the  future  will  use  as  an 
original  source.  Any  one  who  read  the  German 
Memoirs  knows  how  beautifully  they  were  written, 
how  interesting,  how  full  they  were  of  life.  But 
they  dealt  witn  a  far-away  civilization  and  with  a 
far-away  movement  in  which  we  did  not  have  so 
much  interest.  These  deal  with  the  American  Re- 
public in  the  making. 

For  fifteen  years  Schurz  was  right  where  the 
iiuKst  exciting  thinp  were  happening.  He  saw  the  great  ^^ 
l.iiuoln  l>uuglas  ikbates,  campaigned  with  lincoln,  and  was 
one  ot  his  cTiicf  sneakers  when  he  was  nominated  for  the 
l*K\^idtiuv.  He  tells  all  about  this.  His  portrait  of  Lincoln  is  probably  the 
liioht  wojiilciful  thing  that  has  ever  been  written  about  Lincoln.  Not  even  Hay 
ha.^  m.uU-  vou  sec  the  nrjLix  as  he  makes  you  see  him.  His  description  of  that 
law  ^.ouiiiiy  liiwycr  as  he  first  stepped  out  of  obscurity  into  his  sight  is  a  thing 
ihai  wc  shall  have  in  our  school-book  readers  in  another  decade. 

He  tvK»k  part  u\  several  of  the  biggest  battles  of  the  war — Chancellorsville, 
I'leileiuksbing,  V.'hattan<.K>kTa,  Gettysburg  and  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea.  His 
vkhi  I  Ipiuui  K^i  the  Buttle  ot\iettysbarg  is  wondertul.  He  was 
pv».s[ed  v»ii  V^'vilp's  Hill,  which  was  at  one  end  of  the  line»  and  ^^ 
wa.s  iui[  att.uked  in  Pickett's  great  charge*  the  most  stirring 
I  \eni  of'  iLs  kiiul  in  our  history.  He  saw  it  as  a  spectator,  and  his  description  <st 
iM.it  baiile  jn  a!\*.»rher  >\ono!er!lil  piece  of  wr.dng. 

.Vjiw»]ig  [h^-  i»re.it  tigures  N\hich  he  touches  upon  are  Douglas^  Lincoln,  Scwari 
Uuiic,  SuiitvMi,  Sherinar>,  Hooker.  Bumside,   McClellan  and  Andrew  Johnson. 


Ik  111  voiitu^u  uo:   •;!!>  '.iic  S>*    k-(iuu  V  «f»« 


iiUpuiUiil   i*vca!«    kiisi  '.u;iuiai« 


-,  tf»«r  popular  ia«i  »w  <cocy 
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McClure*s  in  1907 


I 


The  Life  of  Mary  Baker  Glover  Eddy 

The  Richest  Woman  Who  Has  Earned  the  Money  Herselt 
—Has  More  Absolute  Authority  than  the  Pope  HlmseU 

One  of  the  most  important,  certainly  the  most  in- 
teresting contribution  to  McClures  in  1907  will  be 
the  life  of  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Glover  Eddy,  head 
of  the  Christian  Science  Church.  She  is  the  richest 
woman  in  the  United  States  who  got  her  money  by 

mm  ^  »•  w  ..  n  ber  own  efforts ;  the  most  pow- 
Biade  Rich  by  Her        /•  ,     a         •  1  ^     n 

Own  Eiforta  ^Tiul  American  woman   by  all 

odds,  easily  the  most  famous; 
et  no  one  has  before  ever  written  the  true  story  of 
er  life.  She  is  85  years  old,  has  been  three  times 
married;  at  55  she  was  unknown  and  a  dependent, 
and  yet  she  has  worked  up  a  fortune  which  must  be 
more  than  |3,cxx5,cxx).  She  .is  the  most  absolute 
church  head  in  the  world,  not  even  excepting  the 
Pope. 

In  no  Christian  Science  church  is  there  any 
ceremony  permitted,  only  readings  from  the  Bible 
Only  Oemyman  In  ^^^  ^om  her  writings.  She  is  the  only  clergyman  in  the 
Church  of  60,000  Christian  Science  Church,  although  there  are  600  branches. 
The  others  are  merely  teachers  and  readers.  At  one  time 
she  was  the  owner  of  practically  all  the  property  of  the  church.  She  gave  it 
back  later.  The  visits  of  loyal  Christian  Scientists  to  the  "Mother  Room"  in 
the  old  church,  which  is  arranged  for  her  use  and  which  she  has  occupied  only 
three  times,  are  like  visits  to  the  Grotto  of  the  Nativity  for  reverence  and  respect. 
When  she  permitted  pilgrimages  to  Concord,  thousands  of  Christian  Scientists 
came  for  one  glimpse  of  her  and  for  a  few  words  of  benediction.  When  she 
ordered  these  pilgnmages  to  cease  they  obeyed  her  absolutely. 

The  whole  story  of  her  life  is  a  romance.     McClures  Magazine  is  going  to 
tell  the  story  for  the  first  time.     Never  was  a  series  of  articles  in  any  magazine 

«      n^     •    «r    .    ^  more  carefully  prepared  than  this.     Georgine  Milmine,  the 
five  People  Worked        ii-^ij-  j-ir  °i_ 

TTwo  Years  on  It      author,  has  worked  on  it  steadily  for  more  than  two  years, 

gathering  data,  and  five  of  the  members  of  the  McClure  staff 

have  helped  to  confirm  and  fill  out  her  results.     It  is  not  an  attack  on  Christian 

Science.     It  is  the  history  of  a  remarkable  woman  and  movement. 


MRS.    EDDY 


These  are  bnt  two  of  the  it 
began  in  November, 
storien,  articles  and  pictoret, 


the  itroBc,  attention-eompeI]ing«creat  storiea  that  will  mn  In  MeChtrt^t  next ; 
Mrs.  Sddj  begins  in  January.  Bach  alone  is  worth  $1.00.  The  two,  with  honi 
ictnres,  give  a  S5-cent  magaaine  at  a  10-cent  price.    Send  $1.00  in  any  form  at  ov 


ear.    Schnn 

reds  of  other 

oar  risk  to-daj. 


&  S.  McCXURE  COMPANY,  46  East  Twenty-fhlrd  Street,  New  York 
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Books   for  all    Hours 


Moliere :  A  Bio^&phy 

By  H.  C»  Cliatfield-Tfliylor.    Introduction  hf 
Prfif,  T.  F.  Craue  of  Ck>nieJi  UnlTfrsity*    IUub- 
tmt«^  by  "  Job/^    A  graphic  &Dd  BcholArly  life 
Df  the  gnat  4iamAUst.    $3.00  net ; 
posta^Sic; 


M<jli. 


pO^ 


Reminiscences 

of  My  Childhood 
and  Youth 

By  George  BraodefiU  k  delightful 
book  of  recoUccUooB.    p.50  net ; 

Geronimo's  Story  of 
His  Life 

An  Aut^biogimpliy  <d  tb&  fiiinous 
Apach«  oullAw,  tftken  dcnm  bj  U. 
M.  B&rreit,  by  permlsatoii  of  Presi- 
dent Eooaerelt.  Illustrated^  $l,tQ 
age  19c. 

On  Reading 

By  Q«org«  Bmndea.  B«print«d  In  book  form 
by  truest.    7&0.  net ;  po«iaire  Eic 

The  BooK  of  Te& 

By  Okftkura-KAkuxo.  A  faecinAtliig  ttiidf  of 
ibe  Japanese  cult  of  te«rdr$nlcJiLf .  fl.lO  net ; 
poBtBg«  Sc. 

The  Pil^im's  Staff 

Poem^t,  Moral  and  DlTine^  Be- 
lecied  by  FiU  Boy  CarttJi^ton. 
With  portraits  of  famous  Bong 
aikd  hymn  writers.  75c.  net ;  po«lr 
a^6c. 

Pride  and  Preju- 
dice :  A  Play 

By  Urn,  fiteele  UttcEaye.  A 
dramatlzatloa  of  JBa<>    AuM«n% 

popuJAT    novels    Frontl9pl«cse  in 


The  Jessamy  Bride 

By  Frankfort  Moore.  Pictures  tn  color  by  C. 
Allan  Gilbert.  Oae  of  the  loveliest  gift  booka  of 
any  year.    Boxed,  f2.(K>  net ;  posU^  IBc. 

The  Ghosts  of  Their 
Ancestors 

By  Wcymer  Jay  M  01*  A  Story 
for  Colonial  Dsjnes  and  D.  A.  B, 
Pfcturcd  Id  color  by  John  Raei 
f  1^  postpaid. 


Ma-UiriiiO 


The  Way  of  an 

Indian 

By  FredeHc  BeimlnelOD*  Tbe 
Ilfe-etory  of  an  Indian  brsifie, 
FvurteOD  plctiirea  by  the  author. 
fl.fiO  postpaid. 

Bridge  Abridged 

By  Annie  Bt^che  Bhelhy,  author  of  "  Standard 
Whist.**  With  the  Ne*  York  WhJat  Oob'*  ]aw« 
of  Bridge  and  eti<|uett6  of  the  game,  tl.OO  net ; 
poelage  Six 

Mi  srepresen  tatire 
Women 

By  Harry  Orah&m,  author  of  ^'  Mtoreprewntar 
tire  Men.''     Qlustrated  bj    D.    a  Oroeebeck. 

fl.OO  postpaid. 


fh: 


At  the  Si^  of  the 
Sphinx 

A  eecwnd  eeHea  of  chandea  la 
Ter»  by  Carolyn  WeUa, 
ILOO  postpaid. 

Chinatown 
Ballads 

By  Wallace  Inrla  Btorles  of 
San  Fmooisoo'^s  iwiowned  Chi- 
nese quarter,  Ptoturea  by  E.  C 
Fetxotto. 

$IM  postpaid 
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It  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  of  Myrtle  Reed's  Books 
that  each  year  shows  increasing  sales  not  only  for  the 
newer  volumes  but  for  every  one  of 
those  previously  issued. 

All  of  her  stories  are  so  charming  in 
their  themes  and  are  published  in  such 
attractive  and  dainty  forms,  that  every 
person  who  has  read  **  Lavender 
and  Old  Lace'*  is  sure  to  want  **The 
Master's  Violin"  and  **At  the  Sign  of 
the  Jack-o'- Lantern.*'  This  ever  wid- 
ening circle  of  readers  is  now  taking 
delight    in    the    new   story   just    ready 


^j4  prrfrctl]/  c^quh^te  fftle, 

$im}itt\  affect imj,  ^mdfuU 

of  deticn  tefan^jf.*' 


A  Spinner  in  the  Sun 

AU  qf  Miss  Reed^B  books  are  made  in  four  special  styles  of  bimlinff  for 

presentation.   Cloth  extra ^  ffilt  top,  pnuted  in  red  and  blavk^  net^  $L50^ 

^dl  Med  Leather^  net,  S2M0,    Antique  Calf  net^  S^JO, 

Lavender  Silk^  net^  $S,50, 


^ 


Love  Letters  of  a  Musician 

nth  thousand 

Later  Love  Letters  of  a 
Musician 

iGth  thousand 

The  Spinster  Book 

14th  thousand 


Lavender  and  Old  Lace 

SM  thousand 

At  the  Sign  of  the 
Jack-o'- Lantern 

30th  thousand 

The  Master's  Violin 

4Sth  thousand 


"  Miss  Heed  is  delightfully  witty y  delightfully  kumorotAs^  ddifjhtfuihj  cynieal^ 
delightfully  sane^  and,  above  all,  delifjfhffuliy  spontaneous.  Jler  vuQes  sparkle 
wiOi  bright  clear  wit^  they  bubble  with  honesty  hearty  humor,'' 

Philadelphia  Tekyraph. 
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Romance  of  the  Italian  Villas 

Bf  ELIZABETH  W.  CHAHFNEY,  aalhor  ciC   "  Romssce^ 
tlie  ^^34*4  Qillia-i,''  etc. 

A  4rH;;fitf[i1  lilen4iti^  ^^f  hiitorj.  irt.  and  ropiince.  Jt  fnllv 
c:ftiTiev  out  Gytfors  «igg€:*tion:  **  If  yoii  an:  fond  of  romance,   read 

In  Thamesland 

(.rui><^  and  Raaiblc<t  through  England    from    th«    Sources  of    the 
Thamir*     to   the    Sea. 

Br  HENRY  WELLINGTON  WACK,  F.R.G.S.. 
Author  <»f  *'  RoroanLt  of  Vicror  Hugo  and  Juliette  Drouel,"  etc. 
yVith  iihffUt  100  iiiustr^ti&Ns  fr^fa.   pket^gr^phs  and  a  map, 

*'  An  eictintion  into  hiitory  and  literature  that  wiLl  delight  every 
i  u  K  u  r e* t  r«  a  J  er. " — Piiixhu  rg  G^^tttt^ 

*'  Very  entertaininf;  aiid  uncomtnonly  instnietive." — B&staft  Ad~ 

The  Idyllic  Avon 

With  ^'t^i'ti'*  '*^'^'  ritturc's  of  the  Rjver  and  its  Neighborhood. 
By  JOHN  HENRY  GARRETT, 

^W,     ItlfA  Bj  iiluiitathiti  aaJ^mapj,     A'rf^Sj.OQ, 

'^Written  iit  a  bright  and  charming  !>tyle,  with  much  bbtoric 
niAller  mfseiited  in  a  luanner  neither  ton  antiquarian  nor  too  fljp- 
pAiiK  Tile  attractive  Jitcrftry  style  of  the  book  U  furthered  by  Inc 
hpleinUd  illuitirntiotis  which  nave  been  excellently  reprodueed  from 
ve ry  l>cnu I i f  11 1  |ih otogra p h *j . " — Dundee  A dvtrii$fr. 

Life  in  the  Open 

Spfirt  with   Rmlf  (iun,  HorjrC,    and  Hound  in  Southern  Cal^fnrni^ 

By  CHARLES  HOLDER,  Aythorof  'Life  of  Darwin/' 
**  Log  of  a  Se«  Angler/'  etc. 

**  We  never  read  anything  that  gave  so  attractive  a  description 
*if  any  country.'* — Laad^tt  S/ei/*tfur, 

**  A  truly  iuperl*  Kwk,"  — A'*   V,  Clohr. 


The  Connecticut  River 


ftt)d  tW  Valley  of   the  Lonticcticm  — Three  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Milet  frt^m  Mountain  to  Sea^— ^Hiitorical  and  Dcscriplive* 
ByEDWtH   M.   BACON. 
i-^f\^t  J^\v,    IViiM  aS'tit  mo  Ulmstrafumi,  ,\V-A  Sj-S<^ 

^*  A  «tory  \4  r^mianoc.  of  SNtirring  incidents,  of  thrilling  adven* 
tiitir^.  t^l  xht  exhibit iivn  t^f  hrrv^ism,  devotion,  broad  enterprise,  am] 
true  Aineii^.Mi    spirit," -«/iWA.*ji    lffr*iM^ 

The  Ohio  River 

A  C^urw  al  &OEi|Hr«.     Bj  ARCHER  B.  HULBERT- 

t  hi^  vkK*i\  ptt^ni^  tn  4  c^^n^^ecutive  narta^iire  the  most  iaaport* 
ant  hi>i\«iic  iiwUem*  c\>nne%'t<\i  ^*!h  the  ri*Ter,  o'^abincxl  *ith  dc* 
%VffrttvMt>  v*i  >i'tue  oi  \\*  iiw^i  picturesque  ^oenery  and  deUgbtfmt 
e.\\  h4r^i\'4ii>  tiu^  iCv  le^rudATi  k'^rei. 
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The  Last  Ride  Together 

B7  ROBERT  BHOWMING. 

^Viib  6  iull-page  photogravure  Illustrations  and  Headpieces 
engraved    on    wood    by    F*     S,    COBURN, 

l^try  /ftifti/sffinfiy  frintfd  and  djutid^  iviih  fki>t&gratfuris  ph 
genuine  y^tpan  vfilum. 

Cromn  St'a.  CietA,  ^i.jj;  rtd  kathtr^  ^j.oo;  anti^u^  €ai/^ 
S-^*<yo,     Large  paper  edition  hmikd  te  /oq  fophs,  prinuJ  on 

A  ne^v-  and  handsome  edition  of  perhaps  the  tnoit  beautiful  of 
Brownirif^\  ihcsrtcr  poems  ► 

On  the  Great  American  Plateau 

Wanderings  among  Canyons   and   Huttes   in  the   Land  of  Lhe  ClifT, 
Dweller   and   the    lndi?in   oi  to-dgy. 
By  T.  MITCHELL  PRUDDEN. 

Cr&wn  ^'0\  with  6S  ilfujtrai^vm  frt^m  pkoiP^ritpki  and  from  ^rigt<^ 
n*ti  dta%viHgs  6y  Edward  LeamtPg^i  and  a  map.  AV^,  ^^.00. 
Full  of  the  romance  of  lhe  eaHy  Spanish  explorers,  WiLh 
descriptions  of  the  quaint  cuMoms  and  queer  supetiatiUons  (^r 
the  primitive  Indians. 

Reminiscences  of 

Bishops  and  Archbishops 

By   HENRY  CODMAN  POTTERp  Bishop  of  New  York, 
^i^,   TeJik  /J  p/w/egrtjvuff  pffrtrui/i.     A't't^  S'^*oa* 
*'  Bishfjp  potter  has  l>een  the  as^odate  and  friend  of  a  growp  of 

singularly  inieresting  men.     He  has  given  us  at  once  a  valuable  and 

a  genial  book,  in  which  the  keenness  of  judgment  H  mellowed  by  the 

sof ceding  ii^Huence  of  time/' —  J^Af  Chuf^thtaan. 

Princesses  and  Court  Ladles 

By  ARV^DE  BARINE,  author  of  '*  Youth  of  La  Grande  Made* 
moiselle/*    **  I.nuisi  XIV,  and  la  Grande  Mademoiselle/*   etc. 
tft'tJ.     Fuiiy  iflustrtiitd.     A>/,  ^j.00. 
The  stories  of  several  ladies  uho  played  important  r&1e«  in  (he 

great  wc»rld,  and  whose  careers  were  watthed  with  eager  interest  hy 

all   Europe.      Full   of   romaniic   interest,  vividly   picturesque,   atid 

in  ricien  with  easy  grace  and  vivacity. 

Cathedrals  and  Cloisters 

of  the  5outh  of  France 

Br  ELISE  WHIT  LOCK  ROSE,  WUh  4  ph&tpgrav$irf 
and  200  Qiher  iUi$itrtiHsns  fram  criminal  photographs  by 
Vida  Hunt  Francis,  and  a  map,  a  vtiium^s^  <SW*  iVr/,  Sj  00, 
A  charming  de^^cripli^m  of  the  cathedials  of  the   rr:>vinces  of 

Provence,    LangacJoc,   and    G:iscooy,    jkrcs-rnling  many   frevh   and 

mteresiing   sidelights    on    the    history  of   these  most   fascinating 

structures. 
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PUTNAM'S  MONTHLY 

For    1907 

*\This  first  number  comes  into  the  library 
like  a  well-bred  person  who  knows  bow  to 
sit  before  the  fire  and  talk  at  ease;  who  has 
seen  the  world,  who  knows  books,  and  has 
learned  and  practices  the  att  of  human 
intercourse.  The  magazine  starts  quietly, 
and  puts  into  the  hands  of  its  readers,  in  a 
style  which  is  in  line  with  good  literary 
traditions,  matter  which  is  worth  reading.^* 
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PRIMITIVE  MAN 


—Tie  Outlook. 


The  January  number  will  contain  a  full  account,  by  Robert  F.  Qllder,  of  his  recent 
Hading,  In  a  grave  mound  in  Nebraska,  of  the  skull  of  a  human  being  of  lower  cranial  de- 
velopment than  any  other  yet  unearthed  in  America.    A  similar  discovers^  some  years 

■       *     " this  skull  as  Indi- 

records  exist, 
_  biologists  of  the 
TV.    The  discoverer's  personal  narrative,  together  with  supplementary  papers  of  a 
aclentlflc  character,  will  be  appropriately  Illustrated. 


CUBA  IN  AMERICAN  POLITICS 

By  C  M.  Harvey.  In  connection  with  a  similar  article 
by  Rkhard  B.  Knight,  printed  in  January,  1853.  in 
the  first  number  of  Putnam's,  this  paper  strikingly 
marks  the  first  as  an  interesting  prophecy  of 
Cuban  history. 

6KEAT  CHARACTERS  OF  PARLIAMENT 

By  Henry  W  Lucy,  the  well  known  "Toby  MJ>." 
of "  Punch."  Illustrated  by  a  distinctive  series  of 
portraits. 

QUACK  JOURNALISM 

By  Mrs.  H.  L.  Harris.  A  particularly  pertinent  and 
timely  study  of  newspaper  methods  when  these 
systems  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  furthering  of 
large  political  schemes. 

LIBERAL  CULTURE  :   Athenian  and 

American 
By  PresUent  Schurman,  of  Cornell  University. 

AMERICANS  IN  ENGLAND 

By  Miss  Hester  RItchie.granddaughUr  of  W.M.Thackeray . 

THE  EMILY  EMMONS  PAPERS 
Wm  Carolyn  Wells  allows  her  humorous  pen  to  make 
a  series  of  piquant  sketches  of  her  first  impressions 
of  England  and  France  during  the  summer  of  1906. 

THE  GHOSTS  OF  PICCADILLY 
George  S.  Street.  In  a  series  of  papers,  presents  note- 
worthy figures  who   have   been  connected  with 
London's  famous  thoroughfare.    The  illustrations 
are  characteristic  of  the  sketches. 


SALVINI  AND  RISTORL 
A  series  of  essays  on  matters  connected  with  their  art, 
by  Signor  Salvinl.  the  most  eminent  living  actor, 
and  by  the  late  Mme.  Ristori.  the  most  famous 
actress  of  the  recent  past  The  latter  discusses 
the  question  of  the  endowed  theater  i  while  the 
former  gives  his  views  on  the  famous  charac- 
ters he  has  impersonated. 

A  STATESMAN  OF  THE  SOUTH 

Professor  H.  Parker  Willis,  under  thb  title,  oays  a 
tribuU  to  the  life  and  service  of  the  late  WillUm 
L  WiUon. 

CARL  SCHURZ 

By  Professor  Henry  L.  Nelson.  The  writer  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Schurz  in  the  management  of  Har- 
per's Weekly  and  succeeded  him  as  editor  of  the 
paper. 

THREE  EXCELLENT  SHORT 
STORIES 

"Shattered  Idylb."  by  Fogazzaro.  the  author  of  "The 
Saint" I  "Mortmain."  by  H.  G.  Dwight.  and  "The 
Barge."  by  Arthur  Colton. 

OTHER  CONTRIBUTORS  ARE : 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.  Henry  Holt.  Ford 
Modox  Hueffer.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  Arthur  C 
Benson.  Frederick  Trevor  Hill.  Agnes  Repplier.  W. 
J.  Rolfe,  Montgomery  Schuyler.  Charles  de  Kay, 
Charle>  H.  Caffin.  R.  M.  Bache.  Mrs.  John  Une.  U. 
S.  Lee.  Miss  Mary  Moss. 


TW^NTY-rrV^  CBNT3  A  COPY.  THRBB  DOZ,Z,ARS  A  TBAR 
Send  $3  tor  a.  antmoription  for  1907*  mentioning  thia  advertisemenU 
and  we  wiU  aead,  witliout  chair ge,  the  nambera  for  October, 
Norember  and  JDeoember,  1906, 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 


27  and  29  West  23d  Street, 
New  York  City 
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A  Good  Laugh 

Every  Day 

the  Year 


in 


Do  you  watil  in  yoor 
library  the  most  eotef- 
taming  work  and  at  the 
same  time  the  greatei 
literature  the  world  has 
produced  ? 


THE  LIBRARY  OF 

THE  WORLD'S 

WIT  and  HUMOR 

is  now  fresh  from  the  presses •  For  several  years  aa 
international  board  of  editors  has  been  searching  thtu 
li'erature  of  all  countries  and  all  times  (or  the  undying 
contributions  of  Wit,  Wisdom  and  Humor 

From  Homer  and  Aristophanes  to  Mark  Twain 

and  Mr.  Uooley 

1015  »rlectiont  from  the  writers  who  have  done  meat  to  enliven  the  human  race.  Not  only  the 
belt,  the  wittieit.  the  witeit  thingi  that  American  humorists  have  ever  written,  but.  as  well,  the 
wittiest  and  wisest  writings  o(  Great  Britain.  France.  Germany.  Spain.  Holland,  Russia.  China, 
Ancient  Greece,  Rome,  and  Egypt,  are  combined  in  these  6fteen  beautihil  octavo  volumes.  The 
quip*  iif  iHir  allege  newspapers,  and  the  most  striking  cartoons  o(  the  past  century. — you  have  what 
the  wi^kl  has  i^roduced  to  make  an  honest  laugh,  entertain  a  dull  hour,  or  illuminate  some  great  (act 
by  a  Bash  k4  wit  or  clever  picture. 

THE  NOTABLE  BOARD  OF  EDITORS 

lliat  this  great  collection  is  the  final  and  classic  anthology  in  this  field  is  guaraoleed  by  the  names 
c(  the  ed«tv4^ : 

JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS  ANDREW  LANG 

BRANDER  MATTHEWS  WILUAM  HAYES  WARD 

UONEL  STRACHEY 


The  Revkw  of  Reviews— Advertitins:  Section 

Not  Only  Humor  But  Literature 

The  greatest  wit  and  humor  has  been  written  by  the  greatest  literary  artists,  and  has  almost  in- 
variably been  employed  to  interpret  or  emphasize  some  truth  worth  knowing.  So  that  this  Library 
of  the  World's  Wit  and  Humor  is  not  in  the  least  a  mere  joke  book.  It  is  a  compendium  of  the 
world's  most  enduring  literature— that  part  of  it  that  is  particularly  witty  and  entertaining. 

ENRICH  YOUR  LIBRARY 

If  you  ever  want  to  prepare  an  after-dinner  talk,  or  a  speech,  or  club  paper,  the  Library  of  the 
World's  Wit  and  Humor  is  the  one  great  reference  work  in  this  field.  For  an  hour's  entertainment 
it  offers  wit  and  humor  to  every  taste  and  mood — from  300  of  the  world's  greatest  entertainers. 
For  young  people  it  is  a  godsend — a  way  of  leading  them  to  read  great  literature  instead  of  trash, 
because  it  is  the  kind  of  great  literature  that  delights  them. 

______    ^    _     M 

m.  _     '__^. ^^ 

Our  Special  Offer 

These  1 5  handsome  volumes  are  such  as  sell  in  high-class  subscription  sets  at  $2  each,  or  $30 
for  the  set. 

The  subscribers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  are  taking  these  sets  in  such  quantities  that  we  are 
enabled  to  manufacture  in  large  editions  that  save  nearly  half  the  ordinary  cost  of  such  a  work. 

Mail  this  G)upon 

and  we  will  send,  express  prepaid,  the  entire  fifteen  volumes,  fresh  from  the  printer  and        yy 
binder.     If  you  like  the  books,  send  us  $2  a  month  for  nine  months,  or  $1   payments    jSy^  il 
for  a  longer  period  if  you  prefer.     If  you  do  not  like  them,  return  them  at  our  expense      cJ^^    '^**' 
within  five  days  and  your  order  will  be  cancelled  without  question.  j^X     "^p  ^ 

^(^/^      »€t   of    the 

You  will  also  receive  the  Review  of  Reviews  (price  $3)  for      ^t^^  ^^unl^r^f^ 

^y/^      my  approval.    If  I 

one  year.  vT/      *^^*  **  ^  ^"  "***" 

— ^-^-^-^  ^  ^/^       payraenbi  according  to 

f>y/        your  special  offer. 

THE   REVIEW   OF   REVIEWS   COMPANY    ^/ 

13  Artor  PUce,      V      New  York  //    

■■/    
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.The  Works  of 

Theodore  Roosevelt 


Sagamore  Edition, 
15  volumes.  Printed 
from  larj^e,  clear  type, 
and  substantially 
hound  in  cloth,  with 
illustrations,  and 

PUTNAM'S 
MONTHLY 

for  one  year,  for  only 


$7.00 


TITLES: 

Rough  Riders 
American  Ideals 
Administration    and 

Civil  Service 
The   Wilderness 

Hunter 
Hunting  the  Grisly 
Trips  of  a  Ranchman 
Hunting  Trips  on  the 

Pffl.il*  ifi 

The  Winning  of  the 

West  (6  volumes) 

Naval  War  of  1812 

(2  volumes) 


TO  FORM  a  true  estimate  of  President  Roosevelt's  character,  one  must  read  his 
writings.  By  devoting  himself  to  high  aims,  and  by  sheer  force  of  character,  he 
has  gained  a  place  in  history  that  is  unique  and  truly  glorious.  His  writings  admir- 
ably illustrate  the  keenness  and  straightforward  integrity  of  the  man.  His  literary 
works  alone  would  have  brought  him  well-merited  fame.  They  are  imbued  with 
striking  virility  and  originality,  and  make  the  best  of  reading. 

PUTNAM'S  MONTHLY  Z^:'^-^-'%^^T::Z^S;. 

which  are  becoming  increasingly  offensive  to  discriminating  and  judicious  readers. 

In  chronicle  and  comment  it  follows  the  progress  of  the  world  and  the  doings  of 

^  ^     important  personages  here  and  abroad.         It   considers    political    and    social 

^y^^     questions  ;  it  watches  the  development  of  art ;    it  gives  special  attention  to  the 

world  of  letters,  and  tells  its  readers  about  the  live  books  that  appeal  to  live 

people ;  it  publishes  short  stories  and  serials  by  the  best  writers.      %z  a  year. 

Qg^^r'Scil   n-ff^t*      For  $2  down  and  a  dollar  a  month 

special  V71ICr      ^^  six  months  (a  total  of  $8),  we 

will  send    the   complete    set  of  books,    together    with 

"  Putnam's  Monthly  "  for  one  year.     Or,  if  you  prefer, 

we  will  accept  $7  CASH  WITH    ORDER  in   fiiU 

payment.    We  pay  expressage. 

This  is  much  less  than  the  regular  price.      Many 

hundreds  of  sets  of  the  books  are  sold  through  the 

bookstores  each  year    at    full   price.        We    make 

this    remarkable  .discount    simply    to    introduce 

our  magazine,  **  Putnam's  Monthly." 

OUflrflnt'^fi   If  yon  find  the  books  in  any  fray 
^*  cilllwv       inferior  to  your  expectations, 

you    may  return  them  within  five  days    at   our 
expense,  and  we  will  refand  your  money. 
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AS  A  GIFT 

The  New^  International  Encyclopaedia  is  Ideal 

For  father,  brother^  son;  for  mother,  wif^e,  daughter;  for  ihe  business  man,  the  professional 
man;  for  the  school  pupil,  the  college  graduate,  The  New  International  Enciyclopxdia  is  an  invalu* 
able  possession  to  any  one. 

You  can  pay  no  hii^her  cotnpllmeni  to  the  intelligence  of  the  recipient,  you  can  f^ive  nothing 
rnore  daily  nsefuU  noLhing  more  permanently  valuable  than  the  mosi  wonderful  set  of  books  In  the 
world — The  New  International  Encydopa:dia. 

Twenty  volumes,  and  a  book  of  study  courses,  enablini;  the  reader  to  ^et  systematic  informa- 
tion on  all  related  subjects,  richly  bound,  5nely  illustrated  and  beautifully  printed.  Prepared  by 
years  of  exhaustive  research  and  coneciemioiis  effort  on  the  part  of  ils  eminent  EdJtors-in-Chief: 
b/^NtGL  CoiT  Oilman,  LL.D.,  Harrv  TEfCasToK  Peck,  Ph.D,,  L.K.D.,  and  Framk  Moorf. 
Colby.  M.A.,  and  the  400  recognixed.spedalists  and  scholars  associated  with  them» 

The  New  International 
Encyclopaedia 

stands  to-day  as  the  most  authoritatlva,  moat  complete^  and  most  modern  reference  work  in  exist- 
ence.    It  is  the  only  complete  new  encyclopedia  o|  the  highest  class  produced  in  the  last  25  years- 

Qf  the  New  Internatloimtp  M.  a.  Brumbaugti,  Superintendent  of  SctioolB,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa,,  says:  **This  eneyclopaedia  leaves  nothing:  to  be  desired.'* 

James  M.  Cassety,  A*M,,  Ph.D.,  Principal  of  the  Buffalo  State  Norma]  Train  Inn; 
Schooli  says:   **Ttie  first  great  encyclopaedia  of  the  twentieth  centur]^,  and  a  work  far       ,, 
superior  to  anything  in  its  line  thus  far."     Other  commendations  from  noted  educators^ 
liierary  men,  business  men  and  others ,  fill  a  amall  book  which  we  send  on  request.  1      ^.-"^ 

Its  moderate  price  and  our  easy  payment  plan  places  I  his  work  within  your  reach.  ^^^^^^ 

30  VOLUMES  16,000  PAGES  ^■>^^*'^'*'li^ 

100,000  SUBJECTS  7»0OD  ILLUSTRATIONS  ^  '^''j^€^'^ 

To  learn  more  about  this  work,  let  us  send  yon  two  loterestins  «^  >  \(^>^^'^ 

and  aseful  books  free.  ^  ^s<^<*^VV 

One  is  our  famous  as-cent  Question  Book,  which  contains  every-        i^^A    *^\V'^* 
day  qtiestions  you  ought  to  know  how  to  answer,  but  half  of  which         rf^-*-    *^o^h.\^ 
you  probably  cannot  answer  off-hand.     Shows  the  usefulness  and         <i'^A'^^'>V*'^^        *'*** 
practicability  of  the  foremost  encyclopaedia  in  existence.  ^*^  ^    '^^y^^'*^ 

The  other  book  conuins  pages  descriptive  of  The  New        -^    -^^  ^*VV^*       *'"**      .»''"'      -■'''       *' 
InternatioTial  Encyclopsedia,  specimen   pages^  fac-simile  y^  J^^  -s^*^^^^        •'"'       ♦''"       *■' ' 

illustrations  from  The  New  International,  showing  the         ^l»  ^^^S5>*>\*^        '*^'      '*""       »■' '       '"" 
work/a  acope,  and  the  easy  payment  plan  by  which         ^S^rP'^^^^'o^V^         ■""        '*'''      *"'       ^ 
one  can  secure  Ihia  great  work  without  a  lar^e         '^     %      ^^^* V        .-**      ,-•'       y'         **       -■'  ^ 
initiaJ  expenditure,  ^^5^*^?^^     -''^^^    -''^     ^^    '    y'      y''^- 

DODD^  HEAD  &  CO-  PublUbera  -^<i  "Vii^^^^^      '      J^  o^*'       '    o^^^ 

372  Fifth  Aven,.*,  New  York  x" V!<^^^  ^^   /^    ^^     ^^ ^<^^    ^^^ 


Vs*V^"=       ^       ^     ^"^       ^       *    ^" 
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IMPORTANT    AUTUMN     BOOKS 


Latter-Day  Love  Sonnets 

Edited  by  LAURENS  MAYNARD 
8vo,  100  pages.    Price  $2.00  net    Postage  10  oenta. 

'THE  latent  addition  to  the  Love  Sonnet  Series,  comprising 
the  most  brilliant  Love  Sonnets  of  ncarty  one  hundred 
poets  of  the  present  day,  both  British  and  American  —  a 
notable  group  of  poems  and  of  authors.  Issued  in  the  hand- 
some style  characteristic  of  this  series. 


The  Cheerful  Cricket,  and  others 

By  JEANNETTE  MARKS 
Large  8vo,  100  pages.    Price  |3.0Q. 

'pHE  life  and  doings  of  diminutive  creatures  of  nature, 
■^  expressed  not  In  dull  natural  history  facts,  but  In  ani- 
mated Incident  and  action.  Written  In  delightful  language, 
with  fascinating  pictures  In  four  colors.  The  most  beauti- 
ful and  enterialnlng  Juvenile  of  the  yoar,  written  by  the 
professor  of  English  Literature  In  Mt.  Holyoke  Ck>Uege. 


Intimations  of  Immortality 

Compiled  by  UELEN  P.  PA  TTES 
12mo,  280  pages.  Price  $1.50  net.  Postage  12  cent& 
n^HE  brief  but  salient  comments  of  the  great  and  learned 
of  olden  and  modem  times  on  Immortality — a  com- 
pilation of  remarkable  diversity  and  value,  arranged 
under  such  topics  as  The  Testimony  of  the  Andenta,  Th^ 
Speculations  of  Philosophy,  The  Voice  of  the  Church,  The 
Vision  of  the  Poet. 


Stella's  Adventures  in  Starland 

By  ELBRIDQE  H.  SABIN 
8vo,  175  pages.  Price  $1.90. 

TJ»OR  children  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  entcrtaln- 
Ing  book  than  this.  Prompt  action,  frequent  Incident, 
bright  conversation,  do  not  allow  curioKlty  to  fla«.  Mer- 
cury the  Messenger-Boy,  lU-Tempered  Mr.  Muon.  Venus 
and  her  School,  Mr.  Mara  and  Neptune  are  characters  that, 
with  the  pictures,  will  delight  any  child. 


The  Electric  Theft 

By  NEIL  WYNN  WILLIAMS 
12mo,  SI  1  pages.   Price  $1.5a 

POR  one  who  likes  action,  and  not  analysis;  an  tm- 
-*-  hackneye<l  plot,  original  and  novel,  but  reasonably 
probable ;  a  love  romance  knit  Into  the  thread  of  Incident, 
with  a  titanic  stniggle  between  two  strong  rivals,  who 
make  the  very  earth  tremble  in  their  efTorts  for  mastery 
—for  such  a  one  this  is  a  book  well  worth  while. 


The  Secret  of  Moor  Cottage 

By  H.  RIPLEY  CROXARSH 
12mo,  285  pages.  Price  $1.25. 

'THE  mere  statement  that  Uils  new  novel  la  written  hy 
the  sister  of  A.  Conan  Doyle  is  enough  to  awaken 
pubUc  curiosity.  It  is  a  story  of  mystery  and  adventure 
that  naturally  Involves  a  detective,  who  ultimately  works 
out  the  puule  that  surrounds  him  and  later  writes  about 
It  himself. 


SMALL,  MAYNARD  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Boston 


FREE 


Two  BcAUtlfut  PtltiU  Id 

Colors  lor  FramitiSE  from 

Recent  PalntJuEs 

Wo  ttIU  aeiifi  the  nbiivo  fr^ 
to  your  wldrvSH  tf  you  vltl  send 
uji  ^Oc  lu  itanipfl  for  p^tKla^e  Qi.oi\ 
wrappin*.    THREE  PRINTS  f<>r 

1S&      Please  specif  whether  you  {Mn^fer    LmidSDapeH. 

Marines  or  Fl^n.^  Stiirti*?}!, 


THE   INTERNATIONAL   STUDIO 

The  Most  Beautiful  and  Llselu] 

Art  Mae«£ln«. 

Ooior  PUti^H,  MeExotlntR,   IJEb'^frmpbs,    Photogravntres^ 

and  BlAL-k  HTid  Whjr('  lliuHtratloiu.    Ai& 

Art  Gallery   Every    Month. 

*'  Br  ill  odeH  the  tnast  vti^Oc  txtfodical  prlnM  bi  Etiithib/^ 

Br^a  na  fb  Ufr  m  fkm^H  Cepl.     iTrif  HIP  J. 


MAXFlELD     PARRISH 

hiivc^     ^     .     ill  ihit  ifritit  At  hit  b«t. "'—iVraj  VWJt  J'wiJynHf* 

DREAM  DAYS   and   TBE  fiOLDEN  AGE 

KEMMnni   OitATiAHE'ft    U&stfTp ipcscH    IUustnit«d    hj 
F^niiE^n,  with  :^  Fiitl  r^v>  Fhv>t4if)rraTiu¥&,  Title 
Fatriv,  T^M  Fii'ct^  ami  Coi^wr  UcMlioi. 
(^  Are,    i  fiiliL    I'allfirw  BNdinr,  1*  aBoi,     $S.W  prl.    PhL  !£«. 


M*iid  fi>r  tUuHrruit>i!    Holiday  L»»i  Free,  of 
t^tilk-&tlim]i  In  Art,  MunJc,  Poetry, 

BfUl*H-Iv<*tlfHS   (?ttv 


JOHN    LANE    COMPANY 

The  Badley  Hesd  6^  Rfth  Av«« ,  H.  Y, 


® 


starting  in  Life 

What  Each  Calling  offers  ambitious 
Boys  and  Young  men 

B^  NATHANUX  C.  FOWLER.  Oil, 

AnlHed  Br  Kevly  100  RepTcieiMatiFr  Men  la  AU  WaUa  of  IM 

An  intensely  pracUcal  book  that  not  only  teUs 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  leading 
trades^  businesses,  and  professions,  but  helps  each 
boy  to  choose  a  life  work  in  which  be  will  snc" 
ceed  and  idla  b^m  how  to  prepare  himself  to 
enter  that  calling.     The  chapter  headings  are: 

The  Phyaipiaq^  Tht  Dcpurtment  Stnrp,  Thp  Architect »Tt» 
Mjinufaomrej-,  Tht!  AarlcultTiralJi^t,  Thi*  Sutt^uiBii,  TTjr 
LniiiTui^uT,  Tlii^  Ilflrt->ltKe<?per,  Tbfl  Lawypr^  The  Aimi^- 
rfltpherT  The  ^^tagv^  Tht^  natlroaiL  Tht*  Artl*t,  The  Banter 
Th*"  MuiilcjKx,  The  Jflpprhant.  Thr  Army,  Thf"  N«ry.  Th*» 
CU.*TTfyirmn.  The  Sinvjt  HailrisaiL  TTit^  T*"«i"lier,  The  Si^^re- 
fce^-per,  Tho  JournAllHt.  Tht^  Adv^rtlitbff  lUn,  Ftitilk 
S<>rvip|i^  Ovll  fi^rviee  ExjLniiiuitrnnji,  Thi^  Raj|or»  The 
lav*' hi  or.  The  Stilkvl  MK^TiAnli*  Exi>^rt«)  jitut  SttiK^lAlJtfCK 
Hu^jnew  th.  ProfeMJon.  Whok-jyil^  th.  KelAll^  Kdm-atkA 
of  liOJfBL 

At  the  close  of  each  chapter  two  or  more 
eminent  men  tell  why  or  why  not  they  would 
advice  a,  boy  to  enter  their  occupation. 

hound  iff  f/ttfA,     /"nw  $/.SOf  m^.     Stni  ^ojif-atd 

for  $1,66  &y 

IXITLEp  BROWN  &  CO,.  Palillsliers 

2S4  W«slilMOiini  SU 


^j^^H^riie  for  com^Hf  des€fiftitrg  fampikiM 
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TEDDY-B   and  TEDDY-G 

The  Roosevelt  Bears 

By  SEYMOUR  EATON 

The  joUiest  and  most  attractive 
Christmas  Book  for  a  Dozen  Years 


C'lpyflrfM 


£^: 


TIESE  TWO  BEARS  leave  their  mountain  home  in  Colorado  and 
make  a  tour  of  the  East.  They  ride  on  Pullman  trains,  stop  at  the  best 
hotels,  give  entertainment  to  children  on  the  way,  get  into  all  kinds  of 
mischief,  and  have  scores  of  hairbreadth  escapes.  The  book  is  full  to  the 
brim  with  wholesome  fun  for  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  old  and  young,  from  six 
years  to  eighty-six. 

Every  page  has  a  picture  and  there  are  many  full-page  pictures  in  a  dozen 
colors.  Mr.  Eaton  has  had  hundreds  of  letters  from  boys  and  girls  about  these 
Bears,  all  of  them  expressing  the  most  lively  appreciation  and  interest. 

The  book  is  very  attractively  bound  and  makes  a  handsomb  gift.  The  story 
is  told  in  jolly  rhyme,  and  the  pictures  by  V.  Floyd  Campbell  are  the  funniest 
bear  pictures  which  have  ever  been  drawn.  The  size  of  the  book  is  8)4  x  11  ins.; 
it  contains  180  pages.     Send  for  free  circular  illustrated  in  colors. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

or  sent,  express  or  mail  prepaid,  to  any  address   upon   receipt   of  price,  $1.50 

by  the  publishers — 

EDWARD  STERN  &  CO.,  Incorporated 

117  North  12th  Street,  Philadelphia  ^« 
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THE    AMERICANA 

PUBLISHED  tmDER  THE  ilDlTDHlAL  SUPITRVlStON  OF 

THE     SCIENTIFIC     AMERICAN 


FREDERICK   CONVERSE   nEACH» 
Editor  olThe  Scimtiflc  A  mcHcdn.  Editor-in-chief  of  The  A  mericona, 

A  Superb  Christnias  Gift 


yy    SMALL  payment  now, — the  remainder  in  monthly  payments  extend- 
ing over  an  entire  yeaf.     The  complete  work  delivered  at  once  for 
immediate  use. 


} 


-REQUEST  BLANK- 


SCIENTIFIC  AMERICA  N  COMPILING  DEPT, 

238  FIFTH  AVE*.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Without  CibKE^tinff  myself  to  purchase  I  would 
Ijke  to  receive  FHEE»  your  120  iJAge  Buok  of  Speoi- 
meri  Piiyfflr  Mnpn,  Duo  tones.  Color  Platefl^  Portmitm 
etc.,  of  the  NEW  AMEH1CAXA,  with  particulars  of 
your  speoia!  low  price  ad¥orti»ftiK  propodtioQ^ 


NftOie 

<I>eoup&iloi]  I 
Btfeet    .   ... 


RRD 

CUT  OUT  AND  M  Alt-  TO-DAY- 


FREE  OH 


No  nier^  AdverUHenie-ot  cad  ^oo- 

vey  an  adequate  Idea  of  the  Twtf 

0fVlf##  V  J  Interest  «tid  Immense  utUttj  cf 
Wm.^%§m0m  O  m  the  Amejucaw a,  or  of  Um  ezoep- 
tlonal  Tfliue  and  sumptuous  nppearanr^  I^t  us  wpz\d  you 
therefore  aliandsome  1 20-^paffe  book  ci^ntAinlni,^  Bp«t;:ini«t 
paCtA.  mapa,  fuTI-pa^e  platei^duo  toneii.^  folor  rlat»,  find 
text  lltuatratlons^  with  portraits  of  cclehrltJci^  fuLl-|>aief 
pbotii^aphicpJftteflol  the  most  I  ntcre»tl  n  z  an  d  u  p-lo-date 
■UbJei^B— The  Americana  bcinj;  the  best  Illustrated  ol  all 
reference  works.  ^N'Ub  th^?  objet-t  of  Di&k- 
Ine  the  Americana  quieklvand  ^-idelF  kDOrwiL 
ht^f^re  p]iu:int?  the  wi>rtt  in  the  liaiidd  of 
dealers  for  frenemi  dlstdbutlon.  v^-e  \*1U  acoept  orelera  dlrfet 
at  a  larjfe  re<iucHon  from  th*^  e^AblfnhM  price  Tbo« 
Inierewtcil  are  requested  to  nmke  appllcatiou  Immediately. 
The  work  is  i^old  exduslvelv  in  con-  m^^mmmm  mmm 
necUou  nith  the  SCIEPO'IFIC  SmLMWO  §H 
AMERICAN  <  and  cannot  be  other-  ^  ^  ^m.mm^m.^ 
wise  obtained.  Jl  §     Cr  WC^lt 
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53  SLIGHTLY  DAMAGED  SETS 

Oar  Shakespeare  Club  is  closed.  After  distributing  thousands  of  sets  of  the  best  Shakespeare 
ever  pablislied  we  have  left  only  fifty-three  sets.  The  bindings  of  these  sets  show  some  small  signs  of 
handling,  but  the  sheets  are  absolutely  perfect.  Although  the  damage  is  very  small,  we  have  decided  to 
cut  th«  price  on  these  fifty-three  sets  to  the  astonishingly  low  figure  given  in  the  coupon  below.  Cut  ofiF 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  at  once.  It  will  bring  you,  free  for  examination,  the  best  of  all  editions  of 
Shakespeare  at  a  bargain  price.  And  if  you  act  promptly,  you  can  have  absolutely  free  Sherwin 
Cod3r*a  famous  books  on  English — most  acceptable  Christmas  presents  in  themselves. 


Thii  tunoii*  ■ertes  is  In 
fix  Tolnmes,  and  Is  a  most 
thoromh,  eompaot  course  In 
tlM  Irtol  Wriltac  a^  SMuklBt 
fks  tatSA  iMffwf^  The  set 
has  thaenthiiilastle  endorse-- 
nMBt  of  Hamilton  Wright 
MaUe,  Israel  ZancwlU.  Oer- 
tmde  Atherton  and  so 
man  J  other  fkmous  writers 
and  teachers  that  we  have 
not  room  to  name  them 
here.  The  titles  of  the  six 
books  are  "Word  Study,*' 
"  Dlctlonarr  of  Errors,'* 
"  Composition,'* "  Construct- 
ive Rhetoric,  **  "  Gram- 
mar,** and  "How  to  Read 
and  What  to  Read.**  Their 
value  to  every  professional 
man,  every  student,  every 
lover  of  pure  and  forceful 
English,  Is  incalculable. 

The  six  volumes  are  well 
printed  on  good  paper  and 
neatly  bound.  They  are 
enormously  popular  and 
thousands  of  sets  have  been 
sold  at  $4.50  a  set. 


The  Standard  Shakespeare 

In  13  De  Laze  Volomes 

The  Standard  Edition  of  Shakespeare  is  the  latest  and  best  of  all  editions.  Its 
7,000  j>a^s  contain  all  that  Shakespeare  ever  wrote  and  all  the  best  that  has  been 
written  about  him.  It  has  been  edited  by  two  hundred  Shakespearean  scholars.  This 
edition  has  been  produced  especially  for  book  connoisseurs,  who  desire  this  flrreatest 
of  all  authors  in  a  luxurious  settine.  The  volumes  are  printed  from  large,  dear,  eaRy- 
to-read  type.  There  are  thirteen  large  volumes,  printed  on  fine  deckkhedge  paper, 
and  bound  in  handsome  library  cloth. 


Arguments :  Preceding  each  play  is  an 
analysis  of  the  play,  written  In  story-tell- 
ing style. 

Notes:  This  is  the  only  edition  that  gives 
two  full  sets  of  Not«H— Explanatory  Notes 
for  the  reader  and  Critical  Notes  for  the 
student. 

Life  of  the  Poet :  No  other  edition  con- 
tains so  much  of  Interest  concerning 
Shakespeare  himself.  There  Is  a  life  of 
Shakespeare  by  Dr.  Israel  Gollancz,  with 
essays  by  Walter  Bagehot,  Leslie  Stephen 
and  others. 

Critical  Comments:  This  is  the  only 
edition  containing  Critical  Comments  on 
the  plays  by  eminent  Shakespearean 
scholars. 


Complete  Glossaries:  Following  each 
play  is  a  full  OlrjHsary  giving  the  mean- 
ing of  every  obi»olete  or  difficult  word. 

Study  Methods:  Each  play  is  accom- 
panied by  a  complete  Metho<l  of  Study. 
conslHting  of  Questions  and  Suggestions— 
the  idea  of  the  editors  being  to  give  a  col- 
lege course  in  Shakespeare  Study. 

illustrations :  Each  play  has  a  frontla- 
plece  In  from  six  to  twelve  colors.  Be- 
sides these  the  sot  contains  over  400  other 
Illustrations,  Including  reproductions  from 
antique  wood-cuts  and  idiotogravures  on 
Japan  vellum. 


$1.00  Secures  a  Set  if  You  Act  Now   ,  >^ /-;- 

It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  examine  the  books.    On  receipt  of  the  coupon  below,         ^r         ^r  ir«wT*rk 

we  will  send  a  set  to  your  home  at  our  expense,  and  you  can  look  them  over  and  ^r  tT^  Send  me  for  ex- 
see  that  every  claim  we  have  made  is  verified.  We  will  also  send  you,  abeo-  ^r  4^^^  an>ination,  ezi>ress 
lutely  free,  Sherwin  Cody's  valuable  work.  ^    C^X  c  "^f'T  ^^'^^'    *^* 

.1.     -,        ^  ^.    '  .  ^^  ^  ...  ^'  ^       Stantlanl     Shakespeare    in 

If  both  sets  are  satisfactory  you  may  send  SO  cents  after  examination  y^    ^^     ^'"'i'    bindinfr,    with    the 

and  $1.60  a  month  for  12  months.  Remember  that  the  regular  price  of  ^r  \!^^  *"*  volumes  ».y  sherwin  Codv 
this  ediUon  is  $40.00.    These  sets  are  practically  perfect  and  will  be  X  ^  X      ''^:   »."  "''^  "t«»bctory  i  will 

,         .        ^  ^     JT  .      .^  7,  ,*  ^/      .^      ^      .         ^  X    ^%>  X       return    both    sets    at    your   expense. 

ckMed  out  to  those  who  write  promptly.    Better  write  to-day  to  X     QV^    otherwise  i  will  keep  the  books  and 

be  sure  of  a  set  at  this  low  price.  ^ ^^^    '"^^  *'^*^  *^*^"**  witWn  five  days  ud  ii.so 

\f  X^      a  month  for  twelve  months. 

J.  A.  HILL  %   COMPANY       ^     ^ "■■— 

^'         ,'  ^^       AtiJress, 

44-60  East  234  Street,  NewTorR  X    yX  cuy tau. 

R.R.,  Vl.  06 
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THE  CATHOUC  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Rol)ort  Applcton  Company  are  able  to  announce  a  publishing  offer 
that  for  apj)rf>priateness  to  the  season  and  jx^wer  to  awaken  loving 
memories  of  the  donor  can  never  be  e(iuallcd  a^^ain. 

Printed  and  bound  prominently  in  trie  first  volume  of  The  Catholic 
ICncycloijedia  now  i)reparing  for  press,  and  in  all  future  first  vuliuncs, 
will  ai>f)far  a  Roll  of  tne  work's  Original  Promoters,  and  on  this  Roll 
your  name — or  the  name  of  a  rclUii>e  or  friend — may  have  the  place, 
irovided  you  immediately  respond  to  this  advertisement. 

This  Roll  of  Original  Promoters  already  includes  the  names  of  men 
and  women  who  are  internationally  known  and  whose  interest  in  the 
work — regardless  of  their  creed  or  p>osition  in  life — has  made  them 
T)rou(l  to  share  the  honor  which  the  printing  of  their  names  on  the 
Roll  will  mean  in  future  years. 

The  Catholic  Encyclopedia 


Prepared  under  the  auspices  off  the  Catholic  Church,  I 
the  hou5eliold  name  of  Appleton, 

will  be  the  greatest  and  most  noteworthy  publication  of  recent 
Completed,  it  will  comprise  12,000  pages  (15  massive  volumasj,  will 
be  a  concise,  scholarly  digest  of  the  Catholic  Church,  its  history-^he 
history  of  its  influence  on  civilization  and  the  upbuilding  of  nations. 
No  work  like  this  has  ever  before  been  published  in  English,  and  the 
interest  which  will  be  inseparable  from  its  pages — aside  from  the  new 
light  which  will  be  shed  on  many  controverted  subjects— can  only  be 
appreciated  on  reflecting  how  vast  is  the  influence  of  this  great  re- 
ligious body,  and  how  that  influence  has  extended  back  through 
countless  epochs,  interweaving  with  the  destinies  of  every  nation  on 
earth. 

Every  article  will  be  written  from  the  Catholic  point  of  view, 
and  each  article  will  be  secured  from  an  eminent  living  authoiitv 
and  signed  by  him,  so  that  there  will  be  no  question  of  the  work  s 
scholarship  and  authority. 

No  one  who  admires  great  writing  should  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
this  advance  offer  (if  he  can  afford  it),  and  by  so  doing  identify  his 
name — or  the  name  of  a  cherished  friend  or  relative — with  The 
Catholic  Encyclopedia  through  future  years.. 

CHRISTMAS  OFFER  l^^^T^^Z^JiX^X 

and  full  information)  to  identify  their  name — »or  the  name  of  a  relative 
or  friend — with  that  of  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  throughotU  all  time, 
we  will,  in  consideration  for  their  cash  order  for  the  complete  set  in 
advance,  ist — immediately  send  their  name  to  the  printer  for  in- 
clusion in  the  published  Roll  of  Original  Promoters  in  Vol.  I.;  2nd — im- 
mediately forward  a  beautifully  engraved  acknowledgment  (Certi- 
cate  of  Original  Promoters)  of  services  rendered  to  the  publication 
of  the  work,  suitable  for  framing:  3rd — ^we  will  deliver,  with  a  bookcase 
free,  the  first  volume  early  in  the  year.  The  full  set — 15  volumes— of 
the  Stockholders  Special  first  edition,  printed  on  extra  fine  paper,  with 
2000  beautiful  illustrations  and  s^jecially  boimd  for  the  occasion,  sent 

as  completed.     For  this  extra  Special  First  Edition  we  will  charge  cash  advance  pur- 

chasers  mtich  less  than  tltc  regular  first  edition  will  sell  for. 
TttiA  offer,  however,  positively  closes  the  day  the  first  volume  la  ready  for 

the  press*  write-or  return  coupon-now 


ROBrilT  JIPPLCTON  COMPANY,  Publiihcn.  Room  707.  1  Union  Square.  New  York. 

Pli'AK  KTj'i  Bpedmcn  pages  of  The  Catholic  EncyclopcdiA  ami  full  deuila  of  your 

Nam?,  »^H.  «»«,,* 


ckMioR  offer  to  OrigiMl 


Profit .«,... 
Town. 


.9ute.. 
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thp Publishers  Failure 


Places  In  our  bands  tlie  remainder  of  Tbelr  Greatest  Publleatlon 

Ridpatti's  History  of  the  World 

9  Muaive  Royal  OcIavq  Volum^t  4,000  do uMe- column  pasest  2.000  luperb  illuslr^tiaiu, 
Bratid    New,    latest    edilioa,    down    to     1906,     beautifully    bouod    in   half  Morocco 

Af  LESS  than  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 

We  will    namt  our  price    only  tn  direct   letters  lo  t^ose  tending  m  the  CaajlOIl  betow.     Te&r  off 

the  Coupon,  write  name  and  address  pl&itily,  and  mail  to  os  now  before  you  forget  it 

Or-  Ridpath  is  dead*  hta  worlciidone^  but  his  family  derive  an  income  from  hii  history*  ami  lO  print  OUT  pHco 
broadcast  a  for  the  take  of  more  quickly  lelling  tbcie  few  leti*  would  cau»e  ^fftal  injury  lo  future  sales. 


HISTORY    Kt5T0fit  MJSTOB^    MISTOh 

or  THE  Of    TK£  or   tHP  Of'Mt 

WORin    WORLD    WORLD    WOPLL 


RIDPATH     aiPPATH     RiDPhW     ftfDPAFr 

VOL    i  VOL    H  VOL.  in  VOL    IV 


BAltl.*?»1^      rt^tEDOHf'^     TMBLtirtPlfl!      rSTtlttlV'' 


HT5T0RV  mSTOH' 
o^  rut  df  THc 
MRLO      WORLD 


HiO^ATH    ftlDPATH 

VOL   W  VOL.  Vt 

r.|*,«^.       T(&^0 


hl5T0f^^    HlSTOfl^    rtJSTO^^ 

OF  Tnl  OF  Yr4t  OF  TUl 

V/ORLD     WaRLfJ     WORLL^ 


^     ^ 


RiOJ'ATJi     ftiaF#Th     RIDFAT^ 
MQlVi*       VOUVIIi       VOL    1* 

F1I4NCE        TM£Lm*f" 

...T-nkTAir  t^sittirv-ii-r  ^^^g^MC' 
...TiDSWrr.  -i«j  jyii- r.t  ^,^,p,«,. 


WelnliA 
55  lbs. 

RIDPATH  takes  you  back  to  tbe  dawn  of  hiitory,  long  before  tKe  Pyrmnidi  of  Egypt  were  binit;   down 
through  the  romantic*  troubled  times  of  CtuldeaV  grandeur   aikI  AayriiV  magnjncence ;    of  Babyfonia'i 
wealth  and  luxury;  of  Greek  and  Roman  tplendor;  of  Mohammedan  culture  and!  refinement;  of  Frcdch  eW 
ganccand  British  power;  to  the  rise  of  the  Weit<:rii  world,  including  the  complete  hutory  of  the  United  Statei  and 
all  other  n^dafu  down  to  the  doic  of  the  Rmiia- Japan  war 

RfllPATH'S  enviable  pod t ion  ai  an  hiitorian  b  due  to  Kit  wonderfully  beautiful  ityle^  a  ttyle  no  other  hi 
torian  has  ever  equaled^     He  pictures  the  great  htstoricaf  events  as  though  they  were  happening  before 
your  eyes;  he  carries  you  with  tiim  to  fee  the  battles  of  old  ;  to  meet  kittgs  and  queen*  and  warriors 
to  itt  in  the  Rom^n  Senate ;  to  march  agJiinst  Satadin  and  his  dark-skinned  folio  wen  ;  to  sail  the  souths 
seas  with  £>rake;  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  with  Magellan;  to  watch  that  thin  line  of  Greek 
men  work  havoc  with  the  Persian  horde*  on  the  6eld  of  Marathon  ,  lo  know  Napoleon  as  you  ki 
Roosevelt    He  combines  absorbing^interest  with  supreme  reliihility^  and  makes  the  heroes  of  bit^ 
lory  real  living  men  and  women,  and  about  them  he  weavei  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  in 
a  fascinating  style  that  history  becomes  oa  absorbingly  int*fe&ting  ai  die  greatest  of  ficlioiL 

RIDPATH' S  HUttory  la  stronsly  endoraed  by  Prealdenti  Harrtson^  QeveUnd, 
McKNIe)'.  Jetffrraon   DavLa,  t^w  WaUace,  John  U  Stoddard,  Bliho|i  Vincent, 
Dr.  Cuyler,  Ral>E>l    tltrsch.    Preside  nta  ol    Ann    tlartior,     Am  hers  t,    Brttwn, 
Dmrlniouth.  Tufta.  Trinity,     Bates.    Colby,     S^ith,    Vasiar.    Yale,    and    otbi 
Colleffeii  and  by  tbe  Great  American  People,  200.000  o|  whom  own  "and  love  It. 

RTDPATH  lM  generally  ponceioii  the  Qreat»t  HI  a  tor  y  eTer  wHtLen, 
It  f§|lie  3niy  ^ueral  hfstor^r  reoopilzed  as  an  autfaoH'ty> 
A  ^      n  ^^  la  »o  be^utlfally  written  your  cbJIdrqo  wil!  learn  to  love  it. 
JC 1  You  should  ktio w  hintory  in  thene  history  -ttiaki  n  ;  da  y  ■ » 

^  Ttd§  Is  your  chancy  to  buy  for  leas  than  ever  before. 

You  may  pay  Inainall  sums  monthly,  if  you  wlih. 


Bf  iflga  1Kb 
Complelfl  5ftt, 

Balance 

SRiall  Sum! 

Mt>nthl'r. 


SEND  COUPON  TO-DAY  AND  WE  WTIX 
HAIL  SAMPLE  PAGES  FREE 
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A   WEEKLY   MAGAZINE 


10  Cents 
a  Copy 


$2,00 
a  Year 


THE  INDEPENDENT  Is  not  the  organ  of  any  party,  sect  or  publishing  house. 
It  is  a  progressive  illustrated  WEEKLY  magazine  of  current  events,  discussion 
and  criticism^  which  for  fifty-eight  years  has  maintained  a  high  rank  among 
American  periodicals  for  scholarship  and  high  ideals.  The  objects  which  THE 
INDEPENDENT  is  now  especially  interested  in  promoting  are  internattooal 
arbitration  and  world  peace;  the  legitimate  expansion  of  the  United  States;  the 
abolition  of  artificial  and  political  inequalities  on  account  of  race»  sex  or  industrial 
conditions ;  the  development  and  application  of  new  sociological  theories ;  ihe 
solution  of  the  questions  of  family  life  under  its  new  conditions;  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  theology  in  harmony  with  the  times;  improvements  in  methods  of  educa- 
tion; the  popularization  of  science,  and  the  raising  of  the  standards  of  the  esthetic 
and  material  conditions  of  life  for  all  classes.  If  you  are  interested,  or  better, 
if  you  are  working,  in  any  of  these  lines  you  will  get  much  help  from  reading 
THE  INDEPENDENT 


THE  INDEPEINDEINT  is  of  especial  value  to  the  following  classes: 


TO 


TEACHERS, 

Bec^tue  of  its  numcfoui  educatioafti  &flicJes,  it» 
comparative  cribcifm  of  text-booki  and  iti  -'Sur- 
vey of  the  World/'  wkidi  i%  uted  in  Mine  tdiooU 
for  die  iludy  of  currciit  evcDlt* 

LIBRARIANS. 

Ikcatise  of  ib  rcviewt  of  tiewbookst  its  bibliographic 
Uib  and  ib  coovemence  far  ready  rcferenct. 

BUSINESS   MEN. 
BefiauK  of  its  Dq>artiiieiib  of  Finance  and  tmur^ 
ance,  ib   eiteoaive    Enaticial   advertising,  and   ib 
time-Mving  lummafy  of  tKe  new*  of  tbe  day, 

TO  CLERGYMEN- 

Because  of  ib  discustiotif  of  present  day  tbeoloaical 
aod  «4>dal  problemi  and  church  metbodi  4nd  ib 
icholKrIy  articlea  on  criticism  and  aifcheology. 


TO 


TO 


TO  CLUBWOMEN, 

Becatoe  it  pubJialies  aeriev  of  articles  on  subjecb 
iiiitable  for  couriet  of  study  and  it  ii  the  belt  source 
of  material  for  club  papers  on  current  topjet. 

TO  DOMESTIC  WOMEN, 

Because  of  the  tpice  it  devotes  to  queitiona  of 
hou»ebold  ecoaomici  and  the  training  of   children, 

TO  COLLEGE   MEN. 

Because  it  Iteepi  them  in  touch  with  the  progress  of 
art,  literature  and  sdence  by  means  of  frequent  abort 
articles  by  authoritative  writcrv  of  all  countriei* 

TO  PUBLIC   MEN. 

Becauae  in  it  all  side$  of  current  controversies  «r« 
presented  by  recognized  eiponeati*  and  it  providea 
ihe  material    for  thought  at  tb&   time  when  it  it 

needed  for  effective  v^ork* 


FREE  TO  JANUARY  1,  1907 

Send  us  $2.00  now  and  we  will  send  you  THE  INDEPENDENT 

to  January  I,  1908 

THE  INDEPENDENT,   1  30  Ftilton  Street,  New  YorK 


l: 
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40 


per  cent*      sent  for  examination 


cut  in  price 


FREE 


Owing  to  acompUcation  of  copyright  which  has  arisen^  the  publishers  of  the  NEW  AMERICAN- 
IZED ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  have  arranged  that  after  a  certain  dale  m  the  near  futine, 
their  great  work  of  reference  shall  be  withdrawn  abso lately  from  the  market. 

The  arrangement  finds  the  publisher  with  a  large  and  revised  edition  in  stock  which  must  be  sold 
before  a  certain  date;  and  in  his  dUemma  he  tiirn^  to  us  as  the  only  house  in  America  whose  cash 
resonreea  and  tremendous  powers  of  distribution  are  equal  to  the  task  of  merchandising  these  books 
within  the  time  limit. 

We  know  that  the  task  is  impossible  even  to  ourselves,  unles*  we  can  offer  the  public  a  bargain 
at  once  obvious  and  overwhelming :  and  our  conditions  are  made  in  accordance- 

We  are  cutttna  40  per  cent, 
from    ibe     publisher's     price. 

Tlie  !V«:w  AmcrlcAOlz^d  Encyclopacflla 
Brltaiuile«  caimat  be  purchafled  after 
tile   ttme    ILtult  shall    have    expired. 


llie  work  eonlalna 

15   votuiiica. 
Inches* 

lir,000    double    col- 


9  I  ^H 


37tllOO  blogr^BphlOp 

Over  100  superb 
mopo. 

Hundreds  ol  prieelcss 
llitiAlrailcma,  roaray 
ot    tbem    li 


THE   NEW    AMERICANIZED 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRTTANNICA 


incwer^  every  queitioii,  ric^rjlL'es  every  doubt  andMttl^^  ei'try 
dispute. 

It  ii  6r3t  in  tuthonty,  first  in  wealth  of  informadon,  but  Ijtnt 
in  date  of  imbllcadan.  tt  ibcludtn  ArnDTig  iis  cotittibutOTB  the 
fTcattit  autbonti»t    indudini^  such  immortals  ri    HuxLSVt 


It  ifl  thomufhly  up-to-datr  ii^chtdm((  tht  late*t  ]nforniati{>n 
on  ^ir  sht^s,  wireless  telegophy,  the  Russo- Jipahese  War.  etc. 

The  popularity  of  Ihia  montinienial  work  is  firmly  established, 
Thoitsandt  haye  been  sold  ;  And  the  pubHiher*  were  dependitir 
on  siicceai  even  ereater  in  (hc^  future  than  baa  crowned  their 
eSoTU  in  die  past. 


AN  niEAI.  CHRiatlniAS  Gll'T*  Asaholiday  gift  nothing  can  equal  a  set  of  this  Encyclopajdia. 
Its  vaJue  is  ptrmLinent,  lis  interest  absorbing,  its  appearance  magnificent.  Its  appeal  is  to  all  who  are 
imelligent  and  ambitious.  It  will  stamp  the  donor  as  a  person  cultured  and  generous;  whtle  our  easy 
conditions  <ii  payment  will  hK?l[j  to  relieve  the  heavy  financial  burden  of  the  holiday  season, 

A  HANDSOME  BOOKCASE  FREE*     As  a  special  premiam  during  the  holiday  period,  we 
will  present  a  h^^nd^iomeboak  rack>  Identical  with  the  one  shown  in  above  cut*  free  of  charge  to 
each  one  of  the  first  200  who  purchase  the  NewAntericani;;ed  Encyclopicdia  Britannica.     The 
rack  is  made  specially  to  fit  the  cyclopaedia  and  is  fully  equal  to  those  aetllng  tn  furniture 
stores  for  $1*00, 

tl*00  SECURES  'itt£  SET»    Fill  up  and  send  us  the  accompanying  coupon  and 
wewiUsend  P  KEF  AID  a  complete  T^  voltime  set  of  the  MEW  AMKRICANIZED 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BKlTANNICA,  to  any  address  yon  may  desire.     It  maybe 
examined  at  leisure  and  returned  at  our  expense  if  for  any  reason  it  fails  to  sat-        ^ 
isfy.    Don'i  send  any  money  with  the  coupon.    If  you  like  the  books,  you       J^ 
keep  them  and  pay  us  just  ONE  DOLLAR*     Balance    may    be  paid  at       ^ 
the  rate  of  I2.00  a  month* 

Von  see  the  actual  set  before  any  decision  to  purchase  13  arrived 


Cooper 
COw 
N«w  York 

prcp<iid,  A  iDi:>mplctE  id 

BHJTiiHTflCA  at    th«  «p«:lal 

prke  orf^A.pO.*   irth«MtliHt' 

Iffiiclarr  1  ^fTt^    to  luy    ifaprviAa 

.-..-.,.  ^^        ll.OOuClul)  |r<m*'{{hlaS  dtysiher 

at  and  we  jzuarantee  that  una£f  no  ctfTtimstaneis  imli  tzny  a^eni       W    Oht  Tc^t\vt  of  giMdi  md  t^,*a  curh 

tu  rf  main  In  SJ^r^el  CiKiper  Co-  lUI  iht  full 
purctuoe  prlc'e  hu  b««n  tHid.    lltheb 
■r  not  ^UiiictDry  I  am  to  nol'ify   yiH 
hnld  them  4«b>ect  tn  your  onier.     Sma  *l»o  the 


cP 


aill  on  you. 

The  publishers  sold  the  books  at  ^75.00  for  the  half  morocco 
set.  and  |6o.oo  for  the  cloth.     Our  barguin  prue  in  view  of 
the /ad  thai  ihe  books  must  be  sold  at  once  is  only  I46.00 
for  the  half  morocco  atid  Ijy.oo  for  the  cloth. 

SIEGEL  COOPER  CO^  New  York 


book  nik  which  I  < 
Is  aFnanfflheftfit  JOO. 

NAMS...,,, *<».< 


iv  ^tt    PAEK    ir  my  cmltT 


At)t)Rl»S »»...^4..... 

*UyCfU  wiQt  the  cloth  edltlOQ  niter  |4a.oo  Id^?.« 
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GIFTS   THAT   HAVE   A    REAL  — A   PERMANENT   VALUCl 

**l!ftflt  Baiiiifwtdry  And   couipL^to  dictionary  yet   |irtntM,* 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 

standard 
dictionaryI 

317,000  Yo<3&btil»fT  Tema»— Jf  ©ai-lr 

lOOpOOQ  More  TH&n  m  A^STT  Otber 
237  Editors  and  Speclallats 
«^33  Heibders  for  Quotations 
i25tOOO  Synonyina  &zid.  Antoayixim 
34  Beautiful  Colored  Plfi.t«a 
5,000  lUustratloas 
Appendix  of  50.000  Entrtoe 
Cyclopedia  of  30,000  EntrieB 
90  Pages  of  Colored  Maps 
Cost  Over  $1400,000 

Onlf  DIetloniry  ThAt  Hat  Both  t1i«  Simpllflad  mnd  C^««oi 
Farm*  ol  Sp«ll1n«  fn  Reg Nltr  Vtdbvtafy  Place 

Oxford  Un1v«rsHir«  Pnop.  A.  H.  Satce,  tb^  IKmlnf^tit  FhUologiit: 

**Tbe  9t*nciiird   l>i(.-t.kir]a47  In  tnily  aiefrnlftccnt,  .  ,  .     li   is    cerlaici  ti> 

miiy-'Tvtuiw  all  otber  cii^ttug  dlcilomiriea  uf  tlie  En^llBb  ]u^£tug«;.** 

.»r«  Unlvorvltf,  A.  M/WEI1K1.KIU  LL.D.:  *'Cltiu-,  coqcLk,  accarmte*  cam- 

\m;h^Dtivf't   At   cinc«  eehoIarLf  uid  populu^  admlnblj  airmug^d,  vaty  to 

Ooiieaulti  ft  ddlgbG  to  tti«  ejo  UKi  to  ttie  loliid/* 

Sold  by  SutiteflpUon,    Two  Vots,     Thr*«»quftrt«r  Moracca  Leithtr  filndlnf ,  miik 
Rirna  d!  Ownor  SliRip«d  In  Gold.  Sptcl*!  lor  th«  Holldart.  P«tont  Inden,  $30  00 

THE  STUDENTS'  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  ''^J^^^Ii^^''^ 

T\E^l(jNETi  to  iQL'tit  ihe  mmt  exuling  reqaLn^nbentA  of  tlie  modem  abridnd  dietionnrj.    se,e94  lerdu^  bealdcs  1.2M 
*^    UloBtnaUoufl,  S4,0Ua  antoD^iofl^  fiilJ  etyaiologiea,  lue  of  prepcmlUoua  Indicated,  etc*    Wiih  compkte  Ind^i* 


SOHi:  OF  ITS 

EXCLUSrVB 

FEATURES 


EX€LUBIV^LY  caplt^Uzos  only  inch  word«  ju  reqaire  cAplUl^.    Sure  (ratde  !/>  capltAllzEnp, 
KXCLITSIVKLY  «iir»pUw  prei>o«Itioiti  (over  l,(XX)\  and  iJlufltraUMi  ttitlr  cMrrect  uk, 
EXCLtTt4lVKLY  jftvt.'B  antoiiymi  fS»0O0^  or  oppuelCjC  word«^  ■«  tntjijii-ienei^ble  a*  triroimiB^ 
£KCLU!4FVELY  indtcnted  th«;  dlfFi'rcnco  betwtMfn  CDirrfiirHP  woRna  siirj  ncfjUM^wi, 
EXCLUSIVKLV  C£itiUiiDB  thoiisanda  of  tfvw  woBiJft  and  Af  pendlx  wmatukml  of  gie&t  Tvlne. 

A  FULL  AMD  RICH  APPEKOa,    Lar«i  8vo,  023  Pigii,    Clotb,  ttilhor 
Back,  t2*&0.     Full  Loathor,  14. 00.     Thumb   liidvi,   bO  Cfnti  Extra 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE 
STANDARD  OICTIOHARY 

Abridged  fjym%  th*  FynkA  TTognofffl 
^tuttdctrti  Diciionary 

Thl«  ta  tlic  lAtcit  ADd  moAt  perf eet  hoody 
dlcttonarj  of  the  Eiigliah  latiguAge*  It 
glveA  the  arlliD^ajjliy^  praDuncLatioo^ 
mcimtfig,  and  etymology  of  33,0UO  word? 
atid  til]t««e«>  Tlierc  arc  BOO  tiuterai  ULqa- 
trndoofl.  The  d«tgn  bu  Ewcq  Ui  meet 
fuUy  the  most  tecent  and  exacting  f«- 
qDtremonta. 

8vo,,  Cloth,    Prrco,  11.00 


THE  CONCISE 
STANDARD   DICTIONARY 

Abridged ffom  th*  F^ink  S  WagnaUe 
Standord  iHciionarif 
Thia  lA  A  recont  addltloa  to  tbe  fAmoaB 
Stuidiird  DIctlooAiy  lertcA.  It  contAlnA 
the  oHtiogT^pbjt  pt^mnucLAtion,  Aod 
mcAnlog  of  aboQt  £8,000  wortle.  Thort 
Aio  GOO  illoatmUooA. 

if.  JT.  Grtenwoodt  Snpt-  of  pQblk 
Scbooli,  RAQftaH  City/ Mo,-  "The  Coo- 
ciH  Standaj-d  Dlfitlooary  im  pupefior  In 
worOB  Aa.d  defluitions.  '^ 

t6mo,Cloth.  4S2  Paati.Prleo.AOct* 


the  vest-pocket 
standard  dictionary 

Abridg€d/wrrt  (A4  f^nk  ff  WitgnaSi 

^lemdard  IHction^r^ 
Besides  bArlng  Ui«  lAi^eet  and  moat  mod- 
ern rocabulAJj,  UlLs  book  cxiotAina  rnvry 
v«hiAbte    feAtnree  not    foiukd   In 
reat^pocket  dIctlonArfea. 

Fwtt,   Fitt^twif^t    *'Aj 

tiAody  lit;le  book  ^* 

Fvtilv  Stthaat  tJffiff-iAalf  Citictimatl^ 

"  ft  La  the  b«t  tweaty-fl^ft  cent  book  w« 

HVfil  AAW. 

Cloth,  2Soti    Flaitbl«Li«lli«f,  SO^i, 
|jidail4,^Ctt.MdltloA>1 


THE  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  COMPANY,  1  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


J 
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BUILDIHG  THE 


HOME  LIBRARY 


A  Pamphlet  far  Every  one 
who  has  a  home, 

Tt  shows  why  a  home  lihraTy  is 
necessary  and  liow  it  nniy  be  ob- 
tainc"*:!  ftt  small  I'xpense  and  at  the 
same  tittle  iiicltide  the  best  books. 

IT   WILL   BE  SENT   fREB 

ASK  ran  it 


1^^  This  handsome  book  cane  con- 
tains a   iibrary  that  ought   lo  be 

IN  EVKIIY  AMERICAN  HOlVfE. 
IS  IT  IN  YOURS? 


If    ni>r,    do  yoii   tnow   that    by 
wiving  TEN  CENQ'S  a  day  you  can 

bttveit? 


The  library  contains  the  writings 
of  llie  prcat  American  authors  who 
laid  the  foundations  uf  our  literature. 
1 1  i  n  c]  u  des  a  won  derf  u  1  ly  wide  vo  riety , 
—  Short  Stories,  Romances «  Noveb, 
History,  Pbiloaopby,  Poetry,  Humor, 
Travel,  Criticism,  Essays,  Lectures, 
Translations,  Biography,  etc.»  ^ — 
plenty  for  the  children, ^ — ^an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  recreation,  enter- 
tainment, and  instruction  for  old  and 
young.    It  is  preeoiinently 

THE   LIBRARY  FOR  THE 
FAMILY 


SPECIAL 
OFFER= 


If  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  addr<^ss  we 
will  mail  you  our  20-page  illustrated  pamphlet  free 
and  tell  you  how  you  may  obtain  the  ontire  libraryi 
bookcase  included,  by  saving  TEN  CENTS  a  day. 
It  would  pay  you  to  rent  the  books  at  that  rate, 
but  our  offer  enables  you  to  own  them, 

HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN    &    CO,,    4  Park  StBr^ion^SS  PifthAve.NewYotk 


Name.. 


ADDnra3 


(H.  L.  R.  11.) 
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Hotice  to  6atl[oli6S 


THE  (HfTHOUC  WORLD,  $3.00 

m 

COFFI](E'S[MSTBDCnDXS,$l.SO 


BOTH  FOB 

(3.00 


Tax CiTBOUO  World  at  tSOOperye^]- is  undoubtedly 
the  bert  rellgloiu  pubU^tLoa  in  the  country.  Ita  merits 
*re  unlTeraally  recogideed,  "TUe  CuraulftUve  Book 
Rerrtew  IMj^etft  ^^  publlahea  extiuctB  from  the  tventf- 
nloe  leading  piibllcatioiifl  of  the  English -speaking  world, 
■nd  amoa^  tbeiti  Is  iDcluded  "The  Catbolic  Woflld."' 
The  f>cning  Po^t  of  A>w  Fort  flpolce  of  it  lately  as 
followm;  *"FsB  Catholjc]  Wobui  Btands  for  Bomethinii^ 
l^tellectu&lt;  definite.'^  The  London  Tablet  any  a  of  tbe 
July  Dumber :  *'  It  la  Aza  erceptlotially  Btron^  Dumber. 
We  find,  as  we  may  erpect  to  find  In  »uch  «.  Jourtjal, 
inore  tbiui  one  paper  oo  the  bumlni^  question,.^  of  the 
dAy."  Amon]^  its  contHbutora  are  loclEudetl  the  tnost 
promiuent  writera  la  Amerio&  And  Europe.  Fouaded 
by  Father  Becker,  in  IflBG,  It  has  aequUed  a  raiiK  yrMhh 
gives  it  lutenuition&l  repute. 

It  U  ft  sort  of  mugftxine  that,  combhiln^  history  and 
Instruction,  stories^  essays,  special  relLgioua  artlcleay 
eontlnu&Uy  keepn  the  reailer  acq  nAliite<l, with  tbe  best 
in  contemporary  literature.  Catholics  and  ui>u- 
Catholics  wbo  wlAh  to  know  the  practical  teaching?  of 
Ihe  Catholic  Chiirch„  to  become  acquainted  with  ^e 
beet  wiitlnfcs  of  the  day  and  to  acquire  a  habit  of 
correct  thinking,  should  subscribe  at  once  to  The 
Catholio  Would. 

To  eocourage  the  subscription  at  this  season  there  ia 

Qffeiiiil  Reo- 

OOFHfS  WSTHDOTIOIIS 

A  Home  Study  Course  in  Catb- 
olic Doctrine  and  History 

This  remarkable  «r(n-ki  of  700  pa^ea,  eontaini  enough 
material  for  scTeral  volumes.  It  ts  cloth  bound  and 
stamped  hi  gold  and  ts  uallke  atty  other  book  ever 
offered.  It  coutolns  a  fuL  expofiltion  of  CaihoUc  doc- 
trines, ceremonies  and  hi^toryT  Also  epistles  and  gospels 
for  every  Sunday  and  Holy  day,  tJTe»  of  many  of  the 
Batnta,  explanation  of  what  the  chur^  teaches ; 
pirayers,  devotions^  aad  a  lengthy  descriptioa  of  the 
Holy  Laud,  There  are  several  hundrtwl  striking  Illus- 
trations. Send  check  or  money  order  for  fS,  made  pay- 
able to  Tom  CATnoLio  WoaLo,  an43  Qoflloe's  Instrtictloui 
will  be  aent  at  once,  and  Tbjc  Woaux  for  one  year.^ 

Opportunity  for  Agents 

A  very  inteneetlng  propotiltion  la  offered  to  agenta 
in  every  Catholic  parish  In  the  United  3tate«-~one  to  a 
parish.    Write  ImmedUtety. 

THE  CATHOLIC  WORLD 

Publlihed  br  Ihi  Paiillii  Fathtn 

lie  West  BOtii  stieet,  -  -  New  Ton  city 


JOT  IT  DOWN- 

don^t  worry  about  keeping  appoint- 
ments and  promises.  Make  notes  cf 
them,  and  keep  a  record  of  events  b 

HUEBSCH'S 

Year  Book  for  1907 

TKre«  Surest  Ion*  i 

No*   too  I    Postpaid,  I5c^ 

(With  a  tuime  in  gold  on  cover,  SOc. ) 


Tcf I  pofkc^l  ltl*t  Ml 
ba««d,  ivmr  Akri  !■  * . 

tbr««  FBffi,   pMt&l 
frrral**!     pltltadnM  | 


al  1 


Noh 


mat    Bnsala  leather,  I>e  Luxet  ^M  x  m>.  two  da^ 

to  a  page,  compact  and  dainty^  $ 5  ^«   (With  name,  T^^) 


No.  491    Bright  red  flexible  leather  cover,  5x1 

paper  ruleil,  ^Ih  ede^e^  ;  handsomely  ftnlabed^  one  d0 
CO  a  page.    In  box,  9 1 .  T  5«    <Witb  name,  $|.V0.) 

Other  pocket  and  Desk  styles,  doth  and  leatlier  ^^*»"**'w' 
^^ft^^*^  and  Perpetual ;  prices  lik;.  to  §4,05, 

Fr€€  iUiotrattd  cataloane  will  prove  t\e  wrf 
thing  to  toife  pour  ChrittmoM  ffift  protitmt^ 

B.  W.  HUEBSCH,  PilHIilir,  ItU  Tftd  mig„  VI 1W 

A  Train  Load  of  Books 

Books  to  be  e1oa€>d  out  at  leu  than  cokt 
of  paper  and  printinf;' 


Marrlll  A  Aaker,  Nat  ions  I  Beek  Conetrn,  w^     mm      m 
Slnti^WMisn  A  Sims,  Celonlal  Pub,  Co,  rjUlMl 


aimi,  vf  iiiipn  m  aims,  voioniai  run,  vo, 
Stanosfd  Pub.  Xouve,  Thi  Don  In  ton  Co. 


We  purchased  tJnj  entire  rtAVk  of  four  of  clicwi  Blf 
Bankrupt  Book  Hou&e*  ami  hig  qunLatltle^  of  tlse  ciUkO- 
two.    We  are  closlnff  It  out  now  at  10  to  50c  oa  th« 


SAMPLE  PRICES:  Uic  ropTriftit 
,wtrc  fl.SO.  My  price  38c,  Urt  tiuiluda  __  _ 
noideii.  The  Sea  Wolf,  Tbe  Speaders,  Tte* 
Lcopiird's  Spou,  The  CbrlsUan,  To  tl«v* 
i^nd  To  HoLdr  lad  doxcm  uf  isthctr. 

Eucycl'^pedlB    Britannica,      Kill 
kcfularty  f  ]4 00,     y^y  price  f  7« 75 . 

DIckcni'  Complete  Works,  15  rvL   HcvoIvIt 
mm.     Mr  price  f2.9S. 

cboice  d(  Rns  Cletb  Boond  CJasalca^  ^c 

Your  Chrtsttttas  Opportunity 
MllUoni  at  Book*— Thousands  ot  Titlas. 

C^TVf  t  f^I  K 1  ilcti  cnt  H)  ]f f f  almckst  u\v  i-MMth.  or  feet  qI  t 
¥uu  wam  lof  pcLXt  Ut  boUviblt  trtlllE  vtock  Luis. 


Books  Shipped  on  Approval 


■QbJe*ct  to  eumDlnatlon  In  yaQr  ttwtt 

tMruia-ii     f\Y^Y  l»olt  iftiUtsltfd  Dtrm  utd  uUSUdorr. 
to  return  it  iA)r  tupcnfr.     Write  for  n^  Ulf  Wmm-  airiala  %lm  •! 
ttsH  sitmk  brfitrr  onterlKS.     It  CDCb  a^rtiUjic-    '^"lU  nv*  ma  TMrr 
|*ostal  c»nl  win  Lrlnf  It.  ' 

DAVID  a  CURKSON,       Tbe  Book  Broker 
1255  Como  Buildin^i  ChJCJi^o 
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VALUABLE 
BOOKS 


FREE 


If  yoa  send  yoar  subscription  for  one  year  to  THE  TIMES 
MAGAZINE  at  oncet  we  will  present  these  two  dainty  and  osefiil 
books  to  you,  frt^  ofti^st^  as  a  mark  o£  oar  appreciation. 

They  are  by  Sherwin  Cody,  whose  lucid  and  instructive  band^ 
books  on  literary  subjects  are  known  wherever  English  is  spoken. 

One  of  them  is  the  Dlcttoriary  of  Errors— a  clear  and  prac- 
ticaJ  compendium  of  mistakes  commonly  made  in  speech  and 
writing.  There  are  135  page*  devoted  to  errors  of  style,  granimar* 
punctuation  and  spelling.  Correct  and  incorrect  forms  are  com- 
pU"^  And  the  reason  why  one  should!  be  preferred  i^^  given* 

The  other  volume  \^  How  to  Read  and  Wliat  to  Read^ 
as  llltitoductory  guide  to  English  literature,  written  for  the  every- 
Jftjf  reader  who  does  tiot  care  to  study  literature  in  a  dry-as^du$t 
asbion,  but  who  wants  to  know  a  good  book  from  a  poor  one*  and 
irhat  the  really  good  books  are.  These  volumes  are  like  those 
sold  in  bookstores  at  seventy- Bve  cents  eacjit  weLl-mkde,  attractive 
and  durable. 


Tlie  Dkfioaary  of  Errors 
How  to  Read  md  WKst  to  Read 

The*f  ^olumei  ire  poeltft  bi'/p  — 4i!^i 
];nch«.  They  irr  diintilr  boutid.  fttid 
ire  «o  anrt^ife  ihii  thcY  ine  in  omi- 
miriit  IE)  1  dink  ui  book  sttcIL 


The  Times  Magazine 

We  maJu  thLi  uflumaUr  Libert  offer  to  introduce  THE  TIMES  MAG- 
AZINE to  you.  This  ii  ihe  ^unf  est  of  Amencso  masaiiiies  but  U  hu  ill  the 
enciXf  ^'  foulh,  ftad  it  ttaru  full -crown  ind  full  size.  Ii  xa  oot  a  thin  arid 
vkJxnpYpuophlct  m^de  id  tatch  itftjr  nickels.  Every  number  CDruistj  of  1^ 
|)agcB— exclusive  of  adveniicmeati^-comaiDinff  the  contnbutiops  of  world- 
funoua  authors  iUtistmicd  br  the  best  artiBts. 

FirTfllN*  ^""'^  ^^^  '^^^  TIMES  MAGAZINE  will  pnni 
,  ^  *^  M  lUCT  »  jjjp  ijgjt  work  of  coDtcraponrr  writ^cri.  There  will  be 
Action  by  socb  wKtcrs  u  Alfred  Herwr  l*ewi»,  Jicit  London »  Mrs.  Wilson 
WoodpciWp  fiT^nd  Whitlock.  Zoru  Gale,  Julian  HKWtborne^  Uptoii  SincUir^ 
Basil  Kin(r~ai>d  many  otheis  that  lack  of  iipace  will  not  permit  ui  to  men- 
tioD.  There  will  be  venal  novels  and  short  stories  of  the  hifbett  Utemrr 
tnarit^ttie  kjnd  that  pip  ODe'i  heart  witb  brcatblcu  interest. 

CPIT  n  A  f  A  DTiri  FC  •  The  world's  problems  will  be  dis- 
tSrCiVI/lI^  /in  1  lULrl^ra  •  niaaed  fearlessly  and  intelligently 
by  tiic  men  and  wftmen  beat  fitted  to  write  upon  them.  Mis.  Charlotte 
Perkins  Gilmao  will  write  of  "  A  Woman's  Utopia  :  '*  William  Hard  will  tell 
the  stcryof  the  reform  of  Chica^n^s  public  school  Bystem,  Brand  Whi^ 
lock  will  contribute  a  poweKul  scries  of  articles  entitled  "  The  Be- 
finning  of  Democracy."  There  will  be  imtructive  jtrdides  on 
sdence  by  Ksentiits  ;  pApert  oo  the  race  questlod.  sketdied  of 
buman  life  and  chaiacter.  discuBsiotu  of  woman^s  place  In  the 
iocxbI  and  economic  world — of  public  ownenbip  of  public 
utilitiei— of  child  slavery  and  itt  remedies^ 

In  short  THE  TIMES  MAG^AZINE  is  so  bright  and  big  and  interesting  that  you 
cannot  sifTord  to  miss  It.     It  is  ain  ideal  home  magazine  with  something  in  every 
number  for  evary  member  of  the  family. 

Here's  Our  Special  Offer 


T*fB  Tikes  MACAttMS  \m  a  new  Mifmslne — founded  cb  s  new  !iles.    We  wint  ycm  to  read  \% 
and  \^  ntrifrtbe  for  it;  And  far  dull  reasoa  we  maJee  you  on?  pf  the  moit  attrs^lve  offeri  cvet 
I^  out  br  1  ^efiodkaL 

Tkv  Timrs  Magazi^^e  K^tlt  fi?ir  ^ftren  centi  a  m^f,  or  iXAft  a  rear,  but  W  yo<u  wUl 
■end  us  the  coupon  nit  from  tliii  pi|fc — uritb  ITSQ — «'c  wllJ  not  tuilj  enirr  f^ur  name 
for  a  retr'i  luhKrljFcion  bw  will  vend  rou  pcntpald  ikt  t^v  tdIudcs  dtncribed  above 
Tber  aisDe  are  worth  the  price  «f  the  makraxine,     [r  ii    Dcco^rr   tp 
We  hafe  onhr  a  imtU  edldcn  of  Tbne  bcoki  and  can  obuln  ao  sore  ai  a  ^rice 
low  euwih  va  adow  m  to  bold  tbli  offer  npen  {n4efitiJte]jr. 

The  Times  Magazine 

500  nttb  A^«B«i«  New  TorK 
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AGENTS! 


THE   REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  OFFERS 

SOMETHING  BEHER 

THAT'S  WHAT  YOU'RE  AFTER 

WHAT  WE'RE  AFTER 

WHAT  EVERYBODY'S  AFTER 

SOMETHING  BETTER 

HERE  IT  IS 

h  Position  On  Our  Field  Staff 

of  book  and  magazine  sabscription  workers, 
handling  REVIEW  of  REVIEWS  alone,  in 
connection  with  our  "LITTLE  MASTER- 
PIECE" series,  the  best-selling  subscription 
book  sets  out,  cash  or  installment  basis,  or  in 
our  "IRRESISTIBLE  MAGAZINE  CLUB- 
BING COMBINATIONS." 

125,000.00  TO  AOENTS 

This  handsome  cash  prize  bonus  to  be  distrib- 
uted at  the  rate  of  I3000.00  per  month  for 
eight  months  with  1 1000.00  in  Grand  Season 
Prizes,  is  entirely  in  addition  to  the  generous 
commission  we  pay  on  all  orders,  new  and  re- 
newal. Now  is  the  time  when  most  people 
place  their  orders  for  magazines — NOW  IS 
THE  TIME  FOR  YOU  TO  START! 

For  Further  Particulars  and  Application  Form 
Address 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  COMPANY 

Room  40 1  13  Attor  PItco  N(w  York 


THERE'S  A  DIFFERENCE 


n§U9*  m§itHon  tkt  Review  of  Beolewa  when  wHthg  to  adoertlton 
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xu^ence 


It  is  the 
'Popular' 

Science  Library  because  it  ap-   MS 
peals   to   every    man   and    worn  an » 
every    growing  boy  or  girL     Like  all 
great  things,  it  is  simple.     You  need  not 
know  anything  of  Science  to  understand  and  en- 
joy every  page  of  the  fifteen  volumes.    They  will  give 
you  as  complete  a  knowledge  of   Science  as  any  college 
course.    They  contain  all  the  important  work  of  Darwin,  Hux- 


ley, Tyndall,  Spencer  and  every  other  one  of  the  great  men  whose  genius  revo- 
lutionized Science.  From  a  dull,  dry  tabulation  of  facts,  they  transformed  it  to 
a  story  full  of  life  and  light — a  tale  of  marvels  more  wonderful  than  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Led  by  Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  a  long 
line  of  famous  living  scientists  contributes  full,  clear  accounts  of  the  newest 
inventions  and  discoveries. 

The  Library  covers  every  branch  of  Science,  from  the  Darwinian  Theory  of  Evolution,  to  the 
miracles  of  modem  progress— Wireless  Telegraphy,  Aerial  Navigation,  Radium,  etc.  It  em- 
braces Geology,  Astronomy,  Anthropology,  Philosophy,  Political  Economy,  Electricity,  Natural 
History,  Metaphysics  and  Invention. 

TKe  Way  to  Be  Orii^inal— To  Be  a  Success 

is  to  come  in  contact  with  original  minds;  to  read  books  that  make  yoa  think.     The  Popular  Science 

Library  will  keep  you  mentally  alive,  will  stimulate  your  best  mental  powers,  and  give  you  new  energy 

and  new  ambition. 

It  will  tell  you  of  the  marvels  of  earth  and  sea  and  sky,  of  the  wonders  of  modem  inventions;  it  will 

tell  you  the  story  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  it  will  explain  to  you  the  science  of  government  and 

the  laws  of  thought  As  a  means  of  general  culture  and  practical 
information,  this  library  is  superior  to  any  work  now  before  the 
American  people.  It  is  a  Library  for  the  home — for  pleasant 
reading — as  well  as  for  the  student. 


15  HaAdlsom*  Voltam^s. 

The  fifteen  volumes  are  printed  irom  new 
plMes  on  spedalljr  made  wove  paper.  They  are 
profotely  illaitrated  with  full-pare  platef .  There 
are  two  atylet  of  bindlnf.  rich  red  half-morocco 
wish  maihled paper  lidet  and  leather  cornera.  and 
neat  red  vellum  doth.  Both  itykt  have  cilt  topt. 
The  titlet  of  the  volumes  foUowt—' 
Othar  Worlds  than  Ours,  br  Richard  A. 

Proctor 
Qeolosy,  br  Sir  Archibald  Geikie 
Forms  of  Water,  I .    ..    ivnx.ii 

Prasneatfl  of  Science,  f  ^^  J**"  TyndMil 
OrldB  of  Spocles,  by  Charles  Darwin 


by  Thomas  H. 

Huxley 

by  Charles 

Dsrwin 


Man's  Place  la  Nature, 
Sctonceand  Bducatloa, 
DoscentofMaii,Vol.l., 

Descent  of  Mao.  Vol.  II.,  

Prehistoric  Tlmee,  by  sir  John  Lubbock 
Anthropology,  by  Edward  B.  Tylor 
Intenisence  of  Animals,  (.    by  sir  John 
Sdentlllc  Lectures,         )       Lubbock 
First  Principles,  by  Heibeit  Spencer 
Political  Economy  .Vol.  I.,  i    by  John 
Political  Economy,  Vol.  II..  f  Stuart  MiU 
Popular  Natural  Philosophy,  by  Adolphe 


Modsm  Inventions  and  Discoveries, 

by  various  authors,  indniUnf  Professors.  P. 
Laacley;  Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  President  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  Ray  Stannard  Baker. 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  and  Professor  R. 
H.  Tharsbm  of  Cornell  University 


A  Book  Bargain 

We  will  sell  a  limited  number  of  sets  at  half- 
price  in  order  to  introduce  and  advertise  this 
Popular  Edition.  The  coupon  will  tell  you 
our  astonishingly  low  prices  and  easy  terms 
of  payment. 

Cut  off  the  coupon  and  mail  it  at  once. 
It  will  bring  you  a  complete  set,  all  express 
charges  prepaid.     The  coupon  puts  you 
under    no     obligation ;    it    costs    you 
nothing   to   examine   the   books.      We 
take    the  books  back    and  pay  return 
charges  if  you  don't  like  them. 

This  is  an  unusual  opportunity.     It 
only  costs  you  two  cents  to  investi 
gate  it.     Don't  miss  the  opportunity 
bydelaying.  Mail  the  coupon  to-day, 


.  A.  HILL  * 

COBfPANY: 


Send  me  express  charges 

preiMJd  for  examination. 

one   set  of    the   Pofutar 

Scitnce  Library,  In  fifteen 

volumes,  bound  In  half-mo> 

rocco.     If  the  books  are  not 

satisfactory  1  will  return  them 

at  your  expense.     Otherwise. 

I  will  keep  them  and  will  send 

you   SO  cents  after  examination 

and  S2.00  a  month  for  12  months. 


J.  A.  Hill  tt  Company 

44*60  Salt  23d  Street 


City Statt. . 


Norn:  If  you  prefer  a  set  in  rellum  doUi  , 
binding  change  the  payments  to  fl-SO  aftei 
examination  and  {2.00  a  month  for9  months. 
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For  1907^  . 


Century  Dictionary  ®.  $  X  T^ 
Cyclopedia  (Si  Atlas  ybr  ^^  • 

Co^unopolitan    Magazine  ^  ! 
(or  Two  Cntire  Years  Jx>r  ^•^ 

'9\^i»ble  ^L  dottnt  and  ^2,  o  tnonthl 

V  \.»dk.HvUVI  1 1  AN  MAGAZINE  hts  secured  the  entire  latest  edition  (1907,  50,OOO  sets)of  the 
v.iiu:  V  ^V(ii»iuiy  ^^  Cyclopedia  &  Atlas,  revised  to  date,  and  offers  it,  combined  with  a  two  yean' 
.,  *v.vi'4ptivM  1%^  COSjWOPOLITAN  at  about  one- third  less  than  this  greatest  of  reference  works  ever 
.^W  V.  »->«!  ^'it  ihtf  vciv  ea^eat  of  payment  terms. 

'>hx  -.i.iiiri  cJiiionai.  auiouating  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  sets,  are  entirely  sold  cot  aid 
%\ .  .v^i  ^^  4\vi4i;c  pAtvc  of  about  $90  each.  The  edition  we  offer  is  in  every  respect  equal  in  qoilitf 
«  iNc^i^.  >>K*  -kiiihtft-iuiceJ. 

M  «\  •..:4iu.4U\t  itut  S00,000  people  have  been  waiting  for  a  bargain  price  on  this  work. 
I  H<  *v:  1^.4111  ^uicv*  Iti  here—for  50,000  of  them*  And  that  will  end  the  one-third  price, 
i  Mu^4  )4  fvA  COSMOPOLITAN  50,000  new  subscribers,  for  two  years— which  is  how  tfiia  olhr 

u«  *s:. 

l|)^;i.U  ^U  i\i  V  lOAliaing  that  this  is  the  best  of  all  Christmas  Gifts  and  the  easiest  to  Bve.  Vc 
.        «;«pt    >uU4«  iK»w  bOK  DELIVERY  CHRISTMAS  MORNING  ANYITHERE— if  yon  picfcr 
V  K'-^l  «^iyi44viii  until  (hen.    Simply  send  one  dollar,  with  shipping  directions  and  we  will  resent i 
.. ;  rv«  ^oit  III)  ^ciul  \ou  rci;ular  order  form. 

Ihisk  \  *iv»(  \4U4vlv  (h(»  ordinary  subscription  offer  of  a  fairly  desirable  work  at  a  reasonable  pries, 
t  k  N*«v'  ik^v^t  vNliaoidinary  opportunity  of  securing  the  one  reference  woik  in  the  world  thet  is  ii 
«    .  w  ^i    *«H':^  4t  -4  ^^^'^  *i>^  on  terms  that  simply  do  away  with  all  hesitation. 

!l^  1«  il^  iw  Vt««  Book.  64  pages  of  superb  engravings,  maps,  and  fully  deseriptive  text  outkr 
^«.  i2  tiK  u!n|)u^'  pUii  of  The  Century— or  if  you  already  know  the  work,  write  for  order  blank mI 

<^  ti^ilNl^  4  *^i^  iUvUU'  Y   ^a V  iUg  offer.       Pttau  witntum  this  magasin*. 

i^||gffyH>LlTAN  MAGAZINE,  1789  Broadway,  NcwYoft 
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Booklovers'  Shakespeare 

De  Luxe  Edition  (limited) 

$1.00  Secures  a  Complete  Set 

The    near    approach    of   the   Holiday 

season  and  !he  constant  demand  for  fine 

editions  of   Shakespeare   have   prompted 

us  to  get   up  a  limited  de  luxe  edition  of 

Booklovers'  Shakespeare 

— which  we  offer  through 

our  popular  Library  Club. 

It  has  been  our  aim 

to  make  this  edition  one 

of    exceptional    beauty. 

Every  detail  of  the 

manufacture      has 

been  the  object  of 

clo:e    personal 

supervision,  and  as 

the  result  we  offer 

an     edition    that 

will  del  ight  the 

f  those  fortunate  enough  to 


Booklovera''  Shakesptare,  full  limp  leather,  UP  volumes.  Colored  nitutrations. 


Booklover   and  occupy  an  unique  position  in  the  library 
possess  it. 

The  40  volumes,  7x5  inches  each,  are  printed  on  the  finest  wove  paper,  made 
especially  for  this  purpose  and  bound  in  full  leather,  limp,  with  stamping  in  gold  leaf 
on  the  side  and  back. 

They  contain  all  the  illustrations  of  the  ordinary  edition,  including  40  beautiful 
full-page  plates  in  many  colors  reproducing  famous  masterpieces  depicting  characters 
and  scenes  from  the  Shakespearean  dramas. 

The  dainty  beauty  of  this  de  luxe  edition  makes  it — for  the  booklover — 

The  Christmas  Gift  Par  Excellence 

Its  elegance  and  charm  make  it  a  treasure  to  the  person  of  culture,  while  the  privilege  of  paying  a 
little  at  a  time  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  find  the  festive  season  a  difficult  one  financially. 

{ZiMmnlf^f  f^  5inH  I  Trmht*lr1o'#^  "^^  BooUoren*  Shakespeare  haa  alwaji  been  the  choice  of  diicriininatinf  people 
WVIIipiC LC  ailU  l>f  imuriU^CU  ^^^  dedre  a  thoronrhlf  ndtfactoiy  edition  at  a  moderate  price.  It  it  bound  In  40 
dainty  volumes — a  play  to  a  volume — and  contains  7.000  pares.  It  is  an  absolutely  complete  and  anabridfcd  edition  of  Shalcespeare. 
The  volumes  are  7  x  S  inches  in  size — just  rifht  for  easy  handlinc.  No  otlier  edition  contains  the  following  important  features,  which 
are  absolutely  essential  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  Shakespeare's  plays  t 


Topical  Index  In  which  you  can  find  any  desired 
pMsa^e  in  the  plays  and  poems. 

Critical  CommeBtl  which  explain  the  pUys  and 
characteis.  They  are  selected  from  the  writinrs  of  eminent 
Shakespearean  scholars. 

QloSMrtef.     A  separate  one  in  each  volume. 

Two  Sett  of  Note*.  One  get  for  the  reneral  reader 
and  a  supplementary  set  for  the  student 


Argumentl.     These  cire  a  concise  story  of  each  play  in 
readable  and  interestinK  prose. 

Study  Methodl  which  furnish  to  the  serious  reader 
the  equivalent  of  a  collef  e  course  of  Shakespearean  study. 

Ufe  of  Shakeepeare.  by  Dr.  Israel  Gollancz. 
with  critical  essays  by  Barehoc.  Leslie  Stephen  and 
other  (Ustincuished  Shakespearean  scholars  and 
critics. 


Siea< 

Cooper  C« 

New  Yoi 


PDPP P/\r  ■%  riax/o   We  will  send  you  the  complete  forty  volume 

n^i^E^     rur  %J  Kja.j^9   g^^  jq^  gy^  days*  examination,  if  you  will     ^v 
mail  the  accompanying  coupon  promptly.   The  books  go  prepaid  and  ^ou        ^ 
have  the  privilege  of  returning  them  At  Our  Expense,  if  after  exami- 
nation, you  decide  you  don't  want  them.      Sena  no  money  with  the 
coupon.    If  you  like  toe  books  you  keep  the  entire  set  and  pay  Just 
one  dollar— and  the  balance  in  monthly  payments  of  $3.00  each, 
By  sending  the  coupon  without  delay  vou  will  receive  the  set  in 
ample  time  to  judge  of  its  fitness  as  a  noliday  gift. 


Siegel  Cooper  Co.,  New  York 


.  ^       Send  me  for  ema 

^      nation,  prepaid,  a  a 

O       of  the  de  luxe  edition 

%        the   BOOKLOTBBI 

8HAKE8PBABK.     If  the  set 

^  -^        satisfactory,  I  will  pay  you  $1*0 

^       as  dub  lee,  within  five  days  afl 

receipt  of  the  books  and  ^.00 

month  thereafter  for  19  months.     Tit 

to  renudn    in    Siesel    Cooper  Co.  unl 

fully   paid   for.     If  not  satisfactory.  I  wj 

notify   you    and    hold    the    set    subject    1 


your  order. 


Name., 
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Purity  Books 


"Igiiot&Eice  ii  Vice/'— ,^ra//j. 


$tI.ViUIU3  STAU.,   D^  D« 


The  Self  »ef! 
Sex  Series 

is  endorsed  by 
hundritd^  of  emi- 
nent   persons  lite  t 

EflT,  F,  B.  Mejer, 
]>r.  Tb«j,  L/CuyUr, 
Dr.  Ft^cIi  £.  CI^lc, 
Blahop  Yinc«Di| 
WUbnr  G1iapiDa.n,  D.D, 

Fnnoes  E.  WilUrd, 


4  MM>Ii:9l  TO  St  EST*    Bt  b^i^imi  S^.  I>^  &. 
Wliat  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know* 
V/hAt  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know. 

^Vhat  a  YotJti^  Husband  Ou^ht  la  Know, 
What  a  Man  of  45  Oufbt  to  Know, 

4  BOOKS  TO  WOMEN.     '''''^^iZ^T^*^^^ 
What  a  Younff  OirJ  Ought  to  Know, 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know. 
^Vhat  a  Young  Wtffi  Ought  to  Know, 

What  a  Woman  of  ^5  Oeght  to  Kmw^ 
Price,  ^imptr  t'npy,  pod  fTnt.    Setvl  /or  table  qT coniaU*. 

Vir  PubUshinjf  Co,.         ^'ZfJU^Zirl^i'"^' 


TWO  RIGHT-OF-WAY  BOOilS 

ERBES'  WORD  BOOK 

LktiACrr  Lhin  peri « o  til f»rf  dictioaqflfSt  jr^mtnirs  «di]  booki  ot  iFnomr im. 

ttiilverla  Uti^nt"  llitivfitieii  Mfa^DLne^  tit  WurAt'"  ukd  iDundi,  *ilti«4  ilui 
mar  bit    detETnifii«i:l  luiUnUy    withoiit  1^  aid  td  rvlenKcn  bmk*^     H 

iJOlfJilJfLH 

Good  Language 

Choice  of  Synonyms 

Acquiring  Languages 

Shevi  whw  Had  ^<"  ^  ctn^oK  wtmll  loritlM  Of  wjrthila  ?ffcc».  Mak^f 
pDHlble  A  fin<  vatftnttBdlKr  of  ^^CTt  to  «  b^cAth,  iitt]r  shore  at  mind 
nsBflliig.  Knciw  wlvattntallT  «h4t  woftU  a&d  tfaxencti%  4Hve  Lo  the 
mvtli  then  v<:ati  tuve  the  "  KEn^'i  Ktvi  "  tfi  kuti vScd i; r,  miraer^c  kII- 
Ci^rtSieti  IDd  lu  liu^lnrH  or  tnru$<^»lt3ml  iucx#u  any* heir.     $'«S.OO 


BRAINS  IN  BUSINESS 

TJwm'i  esne  i^t(?m  yiju  Cln  ft»t  btiV  {mtt  eiin  ty  tiJlot  *nd  ii«rr«  mfl^l- 
klDKiL  Tlut  vith  brain*  in  ihe  i:ilficfr  oE  yuyf  b»vl,  Whr  laiArCii*  tlljit 
Tciu  IliljqJiT  Wbv  t^  LJvllrtqLiBBlT  Why  alnk  tnTd  a  wocMtcn  niAnT 
In^UH  bour  Id  T»ftk*t  Train  and  bhifht^n  bnlnv  ideatlAciiIlr^net  "  f»lt#  " 
thttn.  Capital ]£«  yotur  Mind,  Mrmurjr,  H'ji:,  I^^im  li9tr  t&  isUtzV 
theni  nn  (he  beiEt  pnyLnir  bui)qc»  or  pcofcMiDB'i  hatJl  JClwir  Mmm. 
b*IUr  fh  ]de  utd  lltcrahirt.    Get 

ERBES'  BRAIN   BOOK 

tt  ta^  thr  bllarf  Li^«  of  mln4.  *o|vEii^  myiie^K  hy  hird  BKnhrr  caitli, 
liniplc  flc^h  J'tksJ  blood  tictt  iQ  pllin  Enirl^th.  Bihi«d  oti  Frhn'  new 
rou&culAi:  1a»  i^r  ^4^Jn  ln>1  mlad  iTrrcInpmeDl^^nit  ^rr  unit,  Kr,tC«  tip 
)ncM^  r*ftt  conb  If  1144  knd  lult-oanccidui  DiLnd-       ]■  ' 


be  muter  nt  Ihmifi  an>t  know  nifD,  kd  u  t4  he  tcauaibted  O'ti  tUfht  ^ad 
m  lead  iheiD  j«Br  my.     f  1 ,30  Duiled,    Be  a  Htm  ime.    Send  (C-tiar- 

JrVrAT  #»'<  «  ftsldmtHt;  4t  fayi  t»  vorM  tvtrs  HmM* 

Promethean  Pub'gCo.p 

iS2*S4  RocEwell  %  Cfrstftl  Su.,  Chicago,  111. 


Do  you  know  how  to  select 
your  own  foods  and  diet? 

E^TtlRY  thiHklng  pt^nwan  knowsi  that  HeAlth 
lii  largfiy  a  imitter  of  IntelUff^ut  Food 
Select loD  and  thoraugb  MastieatJ^a. 
This  fi4  paije  book,  by  tii«  weH  ksov-n  food 
authority.  Prnf.  Nelsim  ParshalL  «iU  t^U  you 
the  ei&ut  tT+mpnfient  partH  of  EACH  i*f  th« 
tlifTeroiit  kindsi  of  FockIs  Jiad  their  rdatiTe  Ooct> 
Food  Value,  etc. 

It  will  also  teU  you  ihe  exact  foo^ta  or  diet 
best  suited  toTOUH  indlvtdiial  physicaJ  oeiedB 
— aud  atl  the  "^whys.'" 

Orer  25.000  l^oillnj?  physdutans  hare  i-ead  fttkd 
etidonsed  thta  book  aad  follow  it  in  thclt  daJlj 
practk-e ;    Aak  youni. 

t*^drr  ti  iiih^tiMt  ttif  f^mwtit  "GUM  QLUTKH*'*  Mrm^f^tt* 
XrtM^tB  ij  Mn-irmi  tvAf  Ie^/  ait  /tr  tfL 

ARTHUR  S.   HOYT 

Pt«b|Uher 

90  Q  West  Broadway^  N*  V.f 


^"C2 


Hi 


20,000 
BOOKS 


On  all  subjects  at  wholesale  prices. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

ST.  PAUL  BOOH  «  STA.  CO. 
37  5tla  St.»   St.  Pa«il»  MIab. 


Farm  Live  Stock 


Its  care  and  management.  Pfctnrat 
of  all  the  breeds.  Reports  of  fain, 
horse  shows  and  meetings,  by  bei( 
writers,  published  weekly  in  Tks 
Breeder's  Qaiette,  Cblcaco,  ■. 
$2  a  year.  Sample  copy  freelf  yga 
mention  this  paper.  Cash  prises  for 
those  who  get  up  clubs. 
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Easiest-Reading  Bible 


BY  an  entirely  new  plan,  a  thread  of  red  ink 
running  from  Genesis  to  Revelations  binds  in 
one  harmonious  whole  each  leading  topic.  All  the 
precious  truths  which  lie  hidden  under  a  mass  of 
unconnected  matter  and  escape  the  mere  Bible  reader 
are  brought  to  light  and  tied  together. 
In  the  "Internatioaal" 

Christian  Workers'  Bible 

the  Rev.   Jesse  Lyman  Hurlbutj  D.D.j  the  popular 
authority  on  Bible  themes,  has  arranged  on  this  plan 

Three  Thoasand  Selected  Texts 

The  Christian  Workers*  Bible  is  not  for  a  special 
class,  but  for  all  who  read  the  Scriptures. 


JOHN  WANAMAKKH;    [  have  rtctivt4  tbe  marvelauslr  beautiful  and  cDaiptcte  i 
—*'  IniercntLDTal  CKmtUn  Warkcrs'  Bible/'    It  U&d  Advance  of  ft&yihifi^  hitbota  JtUemp'^  in 
oakinff  the  Bible  uiable  for  Chrutiui  Workert. 

LYMAN  ABBOTT:  Tbis  edition  wHl  be  valuable  to  CbriitUn  Worken  in  tbdr  eo^ 
dcavor  to  get  at  the  tfiacbiELg'  nf  (he  Bible  on  P'O.i  frijinmai  tbema  directtT  and  LnLmediateJy,  and 
sot  throuffb  the  medium  of  cummentaries  and  theolD^cal  treatiies. 

BEV.  ALBERT  G.  LAWSON,  Newaik.  N.  )■.  Your  CKnatUu  Wot  ten*  Bible  pletiei 
mc  ^utl?.  [t  is  aiaupcrb  in  itA  »tniplidtr  aji  H  it  admin ble  iaiti  adaptabilh7  U>  *11  who  would 
lead  a  child  to  Christ  or  train  «  C'bn*tian  for  ptnoial  urvice. 

BEV,  JAMEJ^  A,  WORDEN.  D.D.,  LLD,.  Sn^.  S^hbstk  Sfk^/i  Tw^ammr*  Frtd^ttriam 
BiHird 0/  Svnday  Sch^ei  tft^rkf   In  this  beautiful  **  tiatemalional  *'  Qiriituii  Workera'  BibLe^  a  aped- 
m«^n  ot  ihc  finest  typo^rapbr.  1  hive  a  oonipktt  oopr  o^  tbc  Smpturesiiccumteir  uid  taiiefuU^  markedt 
iccordinf  to  the  vtry  t3**(  idea*  ot  Bible  lAirkin^. 
Doctor  Hurlbut  }ua  been  Kpedall^  h«pp7  in  dcddinf  upon  those  ^assaj^es  which  treat  of  the  tbenie  of 
ulvation.  and  upon  hla  divifti^jh  of  tlua  general  thence  intf>  dasseFi.    I  wci^t  LhroiiKb  the  Cbnadan  Workexa' 
Bible  testing  the  accuracT  of  the  diialfiQillaa,  and  1  found  it  complete  in  every  imtance. 
I'beie  bcAutiful  printed  red  tinea  and  lettert  are  ruidei  to  the  £Te»(  temple  of  the  Mlble,    Thla  volume 
mu^t  prove  a  treasure  Eo  all  Sabhath-Krhodl  tcachem,  to  til  V.  M.  C.  A.  taemben*  aDdaljo  to  the  memhsw  ol 
the  Epworth  Leagfue  or  Uhiifttiaci  Endeavor,  and,  indeed  loall  Bible  redden. 
BISHOP  CYRUS  D.  FOSiJ;   I  think  it  excel  I  eat. 

C.  B.  BLA€KALL^£iifj^jfr  4^  PtriifdieaU^  AmtrkAn  Bm^i^  Puhlkatim  Socktvi  IX  leeuu  Id 
uc  tfaia  Bible  li  ituliipeniable.    Itaeemt  to  be  laekuic  in  oothioff  either  mecbaoial  or  otbemdK  st  a 
practioil  aid. 


1¥^  B*  MOODY  X  It  la  a  gnat  help  to  Duiitiao  workera  and  eapediUf  thtue  who  are  prcparinv 
themuclvea  fof  pcnouai  vork, 

TTie  Christian  WoriccrS'  Bible  is  bound  in  Hne  Morocco,  Di- 
vinity Circuit,  with  overlapping  edges ;  round  corners^  gold  edges  with 
red  underneath.     Size  of  page,  S}4  x  $}i  inches,  beautifully  printed 
in  large^  clear  type  on  extra  fine  paper. 


Published  at  $4.75,  but  for  quick  introduction  and  for  a 
limited  time  we  oifer  it  at  the  ipedal  price  of  $2*50 


CttI  oat  the    cdflpaa   9pi»oilt«  tad  m4lt  t«<-dar.     Tli«  ClirhtUn 
Wiirk*n'  libU  wliJ  be  SENT  Fi££.  ALL  CHARGES  PREPAIQ,  E«r 
•ZftAlnaUoo..    If  It  coinci  lap  to  cx»«cUtUA«*  remit  |2.50u    II 

tnternAtloTul  Bible  l>r«».  1006  Arch   Sired,  Philidelphli 
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^/^v^im 


are  good  for  Holiday  Gifts. 
«*  Excellent."  says  John  S. 
Sargent.  '*  I  could  not  wish 
bettered,"  says  Edwin  A. 
Abbey.  50  cents  to  ^20.00. 
Obtainable  at  art  stores,  or 
sent  on  approval  by  the  pub- 
lishers. Full  iliustrated 
catalogue  sent  upon  receipt 
of  2$  cents  (stamps),  which 
charge  may  be  deducted  from 
a  purchase  of  the  'prints 
themselves. 

This  Raphael  "  Madonna  " 
copyright  tSgy  by  J.  Wells 
Champney  and  by 

(2lurtis  ^  Cameron 

19  Pierce  Buildinc^ 
Opp.  Public  I^ibrary 

Boaton 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


'.iii;^^liijl^'^.[yii 


Amcn^  TeriodicaU 


■iij^M^.iPij.^?%iPij 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


A  booklet  called  Who^s  Who  Among  Periodicals  is  issued  by  the  Franklin  Square  Subscrip- 
tion Agency  of  New  York  City,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  leading  publishers.  It  Is  36  pages, 
containing  the  condensed  prospectuses  for  1907  of  the  principal  periodicals.  We  send  it  free  on 
request.     What  we  do  is  this : 

FIRST  We  give  in  this  simple   and  condensed  form,   more  complete   and  intelligent 

information  about  the  best  periodicals  than  has  ever  before  been  done. 

SECOND  We  give  you  prompt  and,  above  all,  accurate  service.     It  costs  to  do   this,  bat 

our  vast  facilities  and  hundreds  of  employees  enable  us  to  do  it. 

THIRD  We  furnish  a  trustworthy  agency  which  guarantees  to  give  you  the  lowest  prices— 

you  get   the  very  cheapest  rate  because  of  the  immense  number  of  subscriptions 
we  handle  and  because  of  our  exclusive  arrangements  with  several  leading  pablisheis. 

FOURTH  We  will  fill  any  order  for  any  periodicals   in  the  worlds  or  any  combination,  ai 

the  price  quoted  by  any  reputable  agency. 

Write  for  this  booklet  (a  postal  card  will  do).     Address 
FRANKLIN  SQUARE  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCY,  Franklin  Square,  New  York  Qtr 
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Think  Again ! 


If  you  have  thought  you  could  not  afford  an  cncyclopjedia,  read  this  announcement  through, 
and  think  it  over  again.  Perhaps  you  cannot  afford  to  lay  out  |ioo  or  $i  50,  for  that  is  a  lot  of 
money  to  pay  for  a  set  of  books.  But  conditions  have  changed.  Here  at  lut  is  a  new  encyclo- 
pedia that  you  can  buy  at  a  price  low  enough  not  to  inconvenience  you  in  the  least.  It  has  been 
eight  years  in  preparation,  and  it  is  not  yet  quite  finished,  so  it  is  absolutely  the  latest. 

Six  himdred  of  the  best  and  most  experienced  men  that  money  and  influence  could  obtain, 
worked  for  years  on  this  great  task.     Each  man  is  a  specialist  in  some  department  of  knowledge. 

These  authorities  worked  under  the  guidance  of  Frank  Moore  Colby,  M.A.,  New  York,  and 
Qeorf e  Sandeouui,  M.An  Edinburgh,  to  complete  this  great  work  of  reference,  and  now  you  may  buy 

ilelson*s  Encyclopaedia 

Everybody  !^  Book  of  Reference 

with  tlie  alMolote  cooffideace  tiiat  everytliiog  ig  In  it,  everytliiaf  is  accurate,  everything  is  newly  written. 

More  than  this,  everything  is  in  plain,  simple  English.  Its  terse,  direct  style  pleases  the  scientist,  and  is 
perfectly  plain  to  the  business  man,  the  student,  the  public  school  pupil,  and  to  the  worker  in  every  walk 
of  life  who  has  learned  the  wisdom  of  seeking  accurate  information. 

It  Has  Cost  Us  OvefT  Half  a  Million  Dollars  to  Accomplish  this  Tasic 

Now  that  the  work  is  practically  complete  and  we  know  we  have  the  latest,  greatest  and  most  accurate 
reference  work  in  the  world,  we  want  you  to  know  why  we  can  sell  it  for  less  than  half,  tlie  regular  price 
heretofore  always  asked  for  a  reliable  encyclopaedia.  * 

The  explanation  is  not  new.  It  is  simply  the  old,  old  story  of  large  sales  and  small  profits,  a  principle 
of  business  illustrated  in  nearly  every  other  line  of  production,  Imt  here  for  the  first  time  applied  to 
encyclopadia  selling. 

We  believe  you  want  an  encyclopaedia.  We  believe  there  are  thousands — yes,  millions — like  you  in 
this  great  America  who  need  a  reliable  work  of  reference  and  know  it^  but  hold  bade  on  account  of  the  price. 
Nelion*s  Encyctopcdhi  was  made  for  yon ! 

The  price  it  one  yon  will  willlMly  and  gladly  ptf— the  cncyclepcdia  conM  not  he  hctter  even  if  yon  paid 
■s  three  timet  the  price  we  atk  hir  it    Betidet  thit»  yea  will  get  an  extra  ditceent  H  yon  act  at  once. 

We-  wa^t  to  tpll  Tou  w!hat  cmr  romfir^ablr  low  prtce  1a«  and  also  explain  oar 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK 

irblch  will  »ho7  yfiii  how  ^riijat  and  tnitifl^irhil  NeW-^u'H  EncyelLiiniHlia  rft&M;  In. 

llCtiiAi  ivDil  till*  eonpofi  and  we  will  forwurd  ihia  IntorcmtJug  [MiKjIcJet  with  Nt»Cv:i- 
men  jjak^*  of  the  i!iiojolo[iiiviI|A.  Lu  [trif?«.  thD  T>LAcrnint  Offer,  et/o.^  land  oar  iHUf 
tennis  w>  that  jOQ  irlU  be  tbUp  Lofonud,  Tb*  b»kl»t  d^Kribu  all.  Von  wu^t  It— fre 
wuit  to  iienid  It-    Aot  s-ow  I    Fiil  In,  m\itt  oft  aad  mail  thla  ooapoa  I 


TH08.  NELSON  &  SONS 
37  East  leth  8ta 


Each 
7  K  10 
iffich#n« 

7,SfK> 

paff«n. 

6,000 

MluAtratlon« 


NeKoA  & 
Sana. 

NtwTark 

rninnf^lv       illpi»- 

trut*fi  F  rK"f"  Hook 

|^eB^^ibing     *iid 

■thoiivinsr  Nt^lfton'i 

!Knrjfclti(>!n<Jla,   ten 

mf'ii     |^ai?L>i>i,     iTLA'pa^ 

.  Tlofx,  ti^rins'  apd  jopt 

Ijo  A*lvflnt*^^"hfl''ThH?fm 
.n     ^iibciuaccd      In     tha 
DocembPT  nev^  of  liftv. 

It  in  undri-iftnod  that  thLi 

DbUsatiOEi  to  parcha«&. 


Street ..,,..,,.. 
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Will  You  Let  T/»e  CenU  Stan^ 

Between  You  anJ  »^igg^jn^usijaesjef 


It  does  not  make  any  diflPerence  whether  you  own  your  own  business,  or 
whether  you  are  working  for  somebody  else;  whether  you  sit  in  a  private  office 
and  decide  things,  or  whether  you  stand  at  a  counter  and  answer  questions— 


A  Tew  Recent 

Purchaseri. 

U.  S.  Gorernment  (3  tett)     ^ 

dm  Roebuck  &  Co.  (2  letif 

~     tStoelCo. 

xir  Ac  Co. 

NaliMialCMh  Renter  Co. 
BanhartBnM.  flcSpindler 
Americaii  Gnphophooe  Co. 
MulhaUFieUflcCo. 
U.  S.  Steel  Companr 
Gu  N«t*l  ^uSkoTNew  York 
Sheffwm-WiDunu  Co. 
'     MomeryWud&Co. 
ttniSpencer.  ButleU&  Co. 
I  Wanunaker 

Cum.  Pirie.  Scott  &  Cow 
Ameiioin  RacKatocCo. 
W«  Dry  Goock  Co. 

BunOWB  DRM.  Co. 

bternalioiial  Harvester  Co. 
Intrmarional  Time  Recoidet  Co. 
Aa(ke%in  Heatrng  Co. 
Marsan&W^t(3Kts) 
Uaivefaty  ol  Michigan  (lo  be 
used  at  lot  books  oo  btni- 

Univemty  of  WiKOMin  (par- 
chaiedby  two  insinicton  in 


^e  Business  Man's  Library 

will  help  you  make  more  money.  These  six  books  tell  exactly  how 
to  start  a  new  business:  how  to  create  it.  nurse  it,  develop  it  into  hale, 
hearty  business  health:  how  to  win  its  trade;  establish  its  prestige: 
make  its  product:  sell  its  i^oods  and  bring  in  its  profits:  how.  in  fact, 
to  make  a  business  of  an  idea:  a  corporation  of  a  scheme:  a  giant  suc- 
cess of  a  small  uncertainty. 

And  they  tell  the  employee— the  man  in  the  under  position— how  to 
get  in  the  upper  class:  how  to  secure  an  increase  in  ability  and  an  in- 
crease in  pay: how  to  become  an  auditor  instead  of  a  bookkeeper:  an 
advertising  manager  instead  of  a  clerk:  a  salesman  instead  of  an  order 
taker:  a  business  creator  instead  of  a  business  machine:  at  the  "top** 
instead  of  at  the  "bottom.** 


Ptetbl  Uit  off  VHal  J 
Jects  Tr«eted. 


_  .       tLelterWiMnt 


Sale*  Manaflemeat 
SeBuby  Mail 
RetaStag 
WindowF 


The  heKt  edition  of  the  Buslacas  Man's 
Library  {«  bound  in  Oxford  Half 
Morocco,  attracthre  enough  for  the  most 
luxurious  library.  This  edition.  Including 
a  full  rear's  subscription  to  SYSTEM 
—the  Magazine  of  Business— sells  for 
lis  and  on  easy  iMyments. 


The  Vellum  Edition  ts  bound  in  a  sub- 
stantial, dignified  and  well  made  green 
doth,  A  good,  strong,  attractive  binding. 
The  price  of  this  edition,  including  a  full 
year's  subscription  to  SYSTEM— the 
Magaxine  of  Buslne«s— Is  Sl4  and  on  easy 
payments. 

Pay  for  the  Books  Out  of  tfie  Money  fliey  Save 

Merely  sign  your  name  to  the  order  form  belovr— pin  ala.oocbeck 
to  it— mail  to  us  and  we  will  immediately  ship  the  full  set  of  six  vol- 
umes and  enter  your  name  for  a  full  year's  subscription  to  SYSTEM. 

The  balance  can  be  paid  in  installments  of  $2  per  month— a  trifle 
over  s  cents  per  day— your  cigar  money— a  sum  you  will  hardly  i 
until  the  foil  amount  has  been  paid. . 


Stei>B  Manaatnuut 

Training  SakMBCB 

Orgajiuittg  a  BosioeM 

Orsanidnfl  a  Fadoiy 

v>osl  Systems 

FoBow-UpSy  - 

Buying  Systenu 

Onoe  Systems 

vjBtM  Syslems 

Pbm  bf  CoiBdiDt  Dead  A» 

counu 
How  to  B«»ixie  aa  C  ii  LUtiii 
Rttiil  Syitcmt 

M>AiMbaff  B  Whdesak  Hoate 
HandaiiK  Emfjlojees 
Bxnltint 

Training  Alkd  Dp^dctnae  Mm 
Time  Kiwpint  Syriwaisa 
Real  l^*Tc  Sr^cou 
liuufanjic  SjrsleniJ 
Qfioe  5lwrt  Ofli 
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An  Hour  a  Month 
With  System 

is  an  hour  a  month  with  the  world  s 
greatest  business  men ;  an  hour  of  in- 
spiration ;  of  sound 
hard-headed  busi- 
ness  advice;  of 
plans  learned  and 
schemes  ac- 
quired. C?^^^.^^. 

If  you  want  to 
know  all  that  is  to 
be  known  about  sys- 
tem and  business  methods; 
all  that  is  new  and  good  and 
profitable  in  business — a  copy  of 
SYSTEM  should  be  in  your  hands  each 
month. 

SYSTEM  is  a.  big  magazine,  260  to  348  pages  every 
montli*  Illustrated  eveo  in  the  most  miaute  detail 
Read  by  300,000,  The  men  who  write  for  it  arc 
successful  men,  each  m  hia  own  business  or  posl^ 
tiun.  For  tlie  big  man,  tlie  proprietor^  there  are 
articles  by  men  even  bigger.  Articles  of  actual 
experience,  not  theories-  For  the  employe,  there 
are  anicies  by  other  employes,  successful,  high* 
■aiaried  employes,  who  will  soon  be  proprietors. 

There  are  other  magazines  for  recreation.  Take 
tlicm  if  you  can  afford  it.  But  SYSTEM  you  must 
read  if  you  would  increase  your  present  earnings, 
and  be  a  bigger,  broader,  better  business  man. 

SVSTEM  coats  but  £3  a  fnU  Tear,  And  loiDe  day  roD,  per- 
haps, iutead  to  send  for  it.  But  tbat  roa  m&j  «tart  now— At 
ODcc— for  Toti  ;iQd  f ouf  busmcsa  need  tbat  ma^zine  TO  D A Y 
— tbe  publisher!  make  thi«  Bp«cial  offer:  Mail  a  $3*&i  bill  witb 
joTJt  Daoie  a^d  address,  and  we  wJLl  not  only  enter  yntif 
Dame  for  a  full  year*i  * ubscription,  btit  we  -will  also  send  yon 
at  once,  all  truniportatioD  c barges  fully  prepaid,  a  package  of 
kIx  interesting  back  numbers  for  immediate  reading.  Or, 
better  sttlJ,  wbrnotiign  the  coupon  on  tbc  p&se  opposite—and 
lei  thii  par  meat  apply  on  a  set  of  tbe  Burliness  Man^s  Library  h 
That  will  bring  tbese  si%  bandeome  volumes  to  your  desk  at 
Qace.  asd  wiU  also  entitle  you  to  a  fnU  yeor'a  lubscriplion  to 
SYSTEM,  But  in  any  event— beein  that  eubtcriptlon  to  day. 
Tarn  Systsm  Company,  iBi-^S3  VVabash   Arenue,   CbicagQ. 


A  Business  Proposition 

TO 

Progressive  Merchants 


,m:hoj 


mmm 


Every  progressive  merchant  wants  to 
secure  and  ho!d  the  custom  of  the  best 
people  in  his  town  or  city^ — the  live 
people  who  read  the  live  books  of  the 
day, 

A  Tabard  Inn  Library  is  the  surest 
and  most  permanent  attraction  to  bring 
this  desirable  class  to  your  store,  what- 
ever you  sell ;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
pays  y&u  a  handsome  profit  in  addition 
to  the  good  advertising'  if  gives  you. 


WHY    NOT 
TABARD  INN 


RENT   A 
LIBRARY? 


No  other  inveitment  ytelds  Buch  larsre  retuiriB 
on  the  niODey  requited. 

A  SO-BooK  Tabard  Inn  Library 

like  Ihe  one  illustTated  above,  cftfjiaiiiinff  50  Tabarii  Inn 
boolu  in  cases,  may  he  lenicd  fof  Jt*k  ptr  ytar.  ipay^ible 
(iuarterly>»  wiih  the  privilege  of  renewing  onc-iJiira  of  the 
h-  jour  own  ieiectlon  from  our  catalo^uc^ 

.. Itiii  keep*  the  service  Iresli.  cl4^n  and 

This  LB  only  |Ji  i  inamh. 


r^jolu  every  month 
rt  2f4H»  btif 
in\'itinr. 

A  100-BooK  Tabard  Inn  library 

maybe  3r«nted  for  %\^\  with  the  same  privileges. 

Year  Ibg^OIC.  Tabarii  [nn  mtniberapavflJOfoThfc 
membcribtp— yoj  make  a  profit  on  each  mtmher.  Vou  pet 
all  the  exchai^ETc  lf«»— the  member*  are  expected  to  chanite 
their  bookfl  four  timet  each  months  \it  1:1a y  you  the  equh'mlent. 
lui  members  exclun^nsr  book^  at  twenty  cetttt  a  month 
means  J240  in  011  e  year^  ur  icni^  on  yt^ar  jil2iJ  inveistnirnt- 

Ov*r  ft   HlJllon  Tab«rd   Inn  Llbrarr  B««ki 

arc  now  in  drcii)aTli>n  and  tfxhan^rtatile  amny  1 'a bard  1  tsn 
.'Station  on  [ayment  of  tht  leg^ular  cschsnjfc  fve.  'Hic** 
stations  are  ^ucce^ufully  created  in  every  State  ol  the 
UniDQ^and  in  Canada  and  Great  Hritain, 

Writer  for  particulars  and  secure  tlie  Excluaive  A^ncy 
foT  your  tiLjft'n, 

THE  TABARD  INN  LIBRARY 

16D9  Cbeitnot  Sl.p  Plill&de]fihi&. 
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:^oc  ^ri0fma0  @ms^  Hl^e  3ELenrg  :@ict«ni 


Keproducdonsof  the  World's  Great  Paintings.  Awarded  Four  Gold  Medals.  Orfe 
to-da^.  Do  not  wait  until  almost  Christnuis.  You  will  wish  to  order  again,  w^ien  yoa  acehov 
beautiful  theyarefor  Holiday  Gifts. 


Send  25  Cents  for        Or  SO  Ceiitt  for 


2!^  \rtSnbiecta,  or 

SA  Madonnas,  or 

2&  On  the  Ufe  of  Christ, 

or 
2  A  Docs.  Kittens,  etc.,  or 
^  A  for  Children. 
Thf  Ave  sets  for  $1.05. 
A  t  liolce  Holiday  Gift. 
Or   13  Bird  Pictures  In 

Colors  for  2S  cents, 

or 
Art  Booklet,  Madonnas. 


Any  Two    Sets  In  First 

Column,  or 
11  Perry  Pictures,  Extra 

6lse.  10  X  12.    Gems 

of  Art,  or 
25    Art    Pictures.  New 

York  Edition,  7x9, 

Or  $1.00  for 

60  Pictures,  New  York 
Edition,  or 


Oar    BettnUfol     Iff! 

Christmaa  8et«  No.  1 .  sf 

120  Art  Pictures.  BO  two 
alike,  all  In  tbeBsi- 
ton  Edition.  1 
bettvUfulslft.«r 

180  Perry  Ptctum.  jeer 
own  aelectkm  fr«B 
2.000  aobjocts.  cr 

Christmaa  Set,  No.  1. 1) 
Extim  Slae.  lOzlS. 

We  especially  fscsai 
mend  oeta  No.  1  mi 
No.  2. 


OUR    NKIXT    BOOK 
'«TH£  STORY  OF  THE  CHRIST** 

112  fuU-page  pictures,' $1.76. 

( This  picture  is  the  Sistine  Madonna.  The  one-cent  inctures  are  5^  x  8, 4  to  6 

md  P.O.  moneyorder,  check,  registered  letter,  or  if  necessary  stamps. 


i  ixlcinor  Imitations.    The  imce  is 

DIE  CENT  EICH  «»f,|»,.2^,«^?=- 

S*nd  tw9  two-<eHt  stamps /or  Catal^u*  ^1,000  tminiaiurt  iltustrati»ms  mnd  tm^  ^teitmrts. 

THID  PKRRT    PICT17RKS  CO.*  Box  9.  Mmia^s^  Mam. 


REPRODUCTIONS    OF    MASTERPIECES 

IN  MASTKRPIKCKS  OF  REPRODUCTIONS 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  first  edition  of  oar  new  catalogue  was  an  hd- 
usually  large  one,  the  heavy  demand  has  nearly  exhausted  the  entire  issue.  As 
the  supply  is  limited,  we  suggest  that  immediate  application  be  made  for  copies 
of  this  beautiful  book. 

The  catalogue  contains  the  greatest  selection  and  largest  variety  of  the  most 
famous  pictures — both  ancient  and  modem — and  is  embellished  by  400  illastrations. 

A  copy  of  this  reference  book,  indispensable  to  all  lovers  of  art,  with  commenti 
by  competent  critics,  biographical  notes,  suggestions  for  decorating  homeSi 
schools,  etc.,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  50c.,  which  amountwill  be  reimbursed  on  re- 
ceipt of  initial  order.  Send'order  through  your  Art  Dealer  or  direct  to  the  Ber- 
lin Photographic  Company,  14  East  23d  Street  (Madison  Square  South)  New  York. 
A  visit  to  our  SHOW  BOOMS  will  offer  many  valuable  Christmas  sugffestions. 


BERLIN   PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANY  "'""''ITg^^ftaft— -^ 

Original  ideas  on  framing.  Inquiries  promptly  acknawUdged. 

Braun's  Carbon  Prints  ; 

Direct  Reproductions  of  the  Original 
Paintings  and  Drawings  by  Old  and 
Modern  Masters;  Ancient  ^nd  Mi>d^ 
era  Arcl^itectures  and  Sculptures. 

Eotlre  €oUectlon  Oyer  I00,ooa  Plates* 

litustTAtcd  Booklet  on  AppHeitlom. 

BRAUN,  CLEMENT  &  CIE,  '"  V^vS^T^- 


No  other 

Branch  house 

in  America 


THE  LEADING  REVIEWS 


The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After 


FortnicbUy  R«Ti«w,  Contemporair  R«Ti«w,  WeatmliMlM'  R^viaws  aay  oa«.  $4.80}  aav  two,  $8.80|  am  !!■«••  $Hjtt| 
"  four^  $16.00.    BUckwood's  MavasiM. ^       .     .     ~     .  -1..        -— »^     -  -.     .  - 


WeatmiiMlM'  iUviaws  maw  oa«.  94.B0|  uv  two,  9S.VD 

$3,002  Qaart«rlF  Rvirfow,  Edhilrarfli  R«Howt  Bl 

qoartmrly,  $6.50;  with  two,  $10.00;  •ith«r  qaartoriy,  $4.00|  tfa«  two,  $7  60.    Bookkt  sad  s^ 

LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBUCATION  CO.,  7  Warren  St,  New  York 


VlMfrl 
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FREE! 


A  $3.00  De 
Luxe  set  of 
EUGENE 
FIELD'S  WORKS  tent  FREE  OF 
COST  with  each  sale  before  Xmas. 

(Theae  will  make  fine  Xmaa  Olfta.) 


HOLIDAY  GIFTS! 

WITHOirr  MONEY  and  on  APPROVAL 

ORDER  NOW  AND  GET  THE  BOOKS  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS. 

Important :  To  the  Public  For  twelve  years  I  have  been  In  the  publishing  business,  selling 
my  books  at  wholesale  to  jobbers  and  trade  agents.  I  own  and  operate  my  own  bindery,  one  of  the  largest 
if  not  the  largest,  and  most  complete  in  the  country.  Beginning  NOW,  I  intend  to  deal  directly  with  the 
PUBLIC.  On  account  of  the  failure  of  three  large  publishing  houses  recently,  and  my  bindery  arrangements 
witli  several  others,  I  can  temporarily  offer  the  following  bargains  at  the  mosf  UNHEARD-OF  prices,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  send  the  goods  ON  APPROVAL,  without  money,  until  you  can  satisfy  yourself  that  you  are  get- 
ting a  REAL,  and  not  a  FAKE  BARGAIN. 

CLINTON   T.   BRAINARD,   42S   flTTH   AVENUE,   NEW   YORK   CITY 


IT  IS  A  CONDITION  OF  ALL  ACCEPTED  ORERS.  THAT  I  DEUVER  PREPAJD.  FOR  EXAMINATION, 

BOOKS  NUMBERS  OF  WHICH  ARE  MARKED  IN  THE  COI^PON,  AT  SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  PRICES. 

rNDERSTOOD  THAT  NO  PAYMENT  NEED  BE  MADE  UNTIL  JANUARY.   1907. 


IT  £3 


DE  LUXE  EDITIONS 


ORDER  BY  NUMBER 


NOTE  THE  PRICES 


Regular 

Subscription 

Price 


SPECIAL 
HOLIDAY 
PRICES 


No. 


THE  WORKS  OF  EUGENE  FIELD,  4  Volumes,  Ribbrd  Cloth 


$3.00 


Fr## 


Gift 


Oriental  Tales  & 
Arabian  Nights 


C  Privately  printed  In  London  (very  rare)  only 
*  '  d  llteralljr  translated. 

oliMl  to    l.OOO  M*«J 

I  15  Volumes,  Cloth 


19  sets,  complete  and  literally  translate 
De  Luxe  edition  limited  to  1,000  sets. 


V  15  Volumes,  %  Persian  Morocco 


LAURENCE  STERNE 


6  Volumes,  Cloth 

6  Volumes,  ^  Pfftsiun  Morocco 


$150.00 
225.00 


$44.26 
76.00 


$22.50 
27.00 


$9.76 
12.60 


FIELDING 


6  Volumes,  Cloth 

6  Volumes,  %  Persian  Morocco 


$22.50 
27.50 


$9.76 
12.60 


DEFOE 


8  Volumes,  Cloth 

8  Volumes,  ^  Persian  Morocco 


$30.00 
36.00 


$12.60 
16.76 


BALZAC 18  Volumes,  %  Persian  Morocco 


$72.00 


$36.00 


COOPER 12  Volumes,  %  Persian  Morocco 


$48.00 


$22.60 


10 


IRVING 10  Volumes,  %  Persian  Morocco 


$37.50 


$19.60 


$27.60 


11 


THACKERAY 


15  Volumes,  %  Persian  Morocco 


$60.00 


12 


ELIOT 7  Volumes,  %  Persian  Morocco 


$30.00 


13.60 


13 


CHARLES  READE 


13  Volumes,  Half  Persian  Morocco 


$65.00 


$24.60 


14 


Emerson 


6  Volumes,  %  Persian  Morocco 


$27.00 


$12.60 


15 


GIBBON'S  ROME 


6  Volumes,  %  Persian  Morocco 


PLUTARCH'S  LIVES     .      5  Volumes,  %  Persian  Morocco 


$33.00 


$14.60 


16 


$22.50 


$11.60 


17 


DICKENS 


I  20  Volumes,  Cloth 

'  20  Volumes,  %  Persian  Morocco 


$51.00 
90.00 


$29.60 
37.60 


18 
19 


SHAKESPEARE 


i  20  Volumes,  Shot  Silk     .... 
'  20  Volumes,  %  Persian  Morocco 


$60.00 
85.00 


$24.60 
32.60 


20 
21 


SCOTT 


24  Volumes,  Cloth 

I  24  Volumes,  %  Persian  Morocco 


$75.00 
110.00 


$29.60 
37.60 


22 
23 
24 
25 


Stevenson 


10  Volumes,  %  Persian  Morocco 
10  Volumes,  Buckram    .... 


$39.00 
30.00 


$19.60 
16.00 


SPECIAL!  THESE  SETS  NEVER  SOLD  BEFORE  BY  SUBSCRIPTION 

RUSKIN  i   Special  ftiQ  OO    I   26  '^'^^  BROWNING     (     Special    ^a  on    I    9ft 

laVolumea.  Cloth         1     Price    ^^O'OO    |   30  6  Volumes,  Cloth        1      Price     '$P-00    [    28 


ROBERT  BROWNING  j   Special  ^iq.OO    I   27  TENNYSON  i     Special    ^g  qq    I    ^.q 

U  Volumea,  Cloth         1     Price-    *■"•""    |   ^'  10  Volumes.  Cloth        1       Price      ^^'^O    |    29 

of  each  of  the  last  four  sets  in  full  limp  leather,  sold  toM.  at  only  fl.SO  per  Tolume 
Bsent  char»eeprepaldjjMiWect  to  lOdayalapproval.  Rlcbt  la 
are  exhausted;    CtJNTOIf  T.  BR AFN ARD. 


(sold  In  sets  only). 

reserved  to  decline  all  orders  when 


I  have  a  lew  sets  of  each  of  the  last  four  sets  in  hilUimp  leather. 

All  books  are  sen 
UmltMl  editions  are  «««»..■.. ^~.    ^ 

ON  ORDERS  AMOUNTINO  TO  LEM  THAN  S««;00  FROMJTOIN^  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

TEN  PER  CENT.  ADDITIONAL  WIIX  «E  CHARGED  TO  COVER  EXTRA  TRANSPORTATION. 

CUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TO-DAY 

I  affree  to  pay  for  these  booka.Jf 
satisfactory,  91  < 


I  cash  in  January,  1907, 

and  $2  monthly  thereafter,  on  each 
set  retained,  until  the  special  holi- 
day price  is  paid  in  full,  when  the 
title  shall  pass  to  me.  If  the  books 
do  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory,  I 
will  notify  you  within  ten  days  of 
receipt  of  books,  in  which  case  they 
may  be  returned  at  the  expense  of 
CLINTON  T.  BRAINARD. 

Send  for  my  catalog  of  bargains. 


Noa.  of  th9  Seta  Wanted  In  accordance  with  condltlona  atated  above  . 

Signature 

Oeeupatlon _.. _ _ 

Bualneaa  Addreaa _ _ ■ 

City  and  State 

Realdenee  Addresa 

Delloer  Bookaat.. _ .. 

Residence  or  Business  Address 
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Success  Magazine 


The  great  magazine  feature  of  the 
coming  year  will  be  contributed 
to  Success  Magazike  hy 

Josiah  Flynt 

college  man,  tramp,  vagabond, 
beggar,  adventurer,  world  roamer 
— the  man  who  knows  better  than 
any  other,  perhaps,  the  under- 
world of  European  and  Ameri* 
can  cities — the  man  who  has  made 
the  police  forces  of  New  York  and 
Chicago  frantic  with  rage  while 
successfully  eluding  their  most 
intense  desire  to  lay  hands  on 
him,  ** Josiah  Flynt"  gives  to  the 
world,  in  Success  Magazike^  his 
true  and  complete  life  story  **  up 
to  date/'  It  is  a  story  pitiful, 
fascinating,  exciting,  sad^  merry, 
brilliant — utterly  uniqucr^z  story 
of  most  gripping  and  absorbing 
interest.  It  commences  in  the 
December  number. 


Vanc€  Thompson — ^The  Dreyfus  Drama 

Mr«  TfaompKHi  tuit  from  Mi  bitimict  uitmul  knowjedgf  of  ^  tbe  con^oofu  wommtJas^  **  ^h/t 
greatcit  Cngedy  of  tile  «g«f*'  fWen  ui  i  moK  jwwcrful  ind  pathetic  itofy  of  tbe  plot  «bkll  ^onTubc^ 
*I1  Eufvpe — which  brought  ibout  the  down  fill  of  tubmcti  inJ  the  dextnictioa  ef  milduj  aad 
poHtkil  repuudoni.     A  diiree-pait  ttorj  comioeociiif  in  the  DecdiilKr  number. 

The  PeopIe^s  Lobby 

Ecpreienis  ■  gnie  lutioiul  morefnent,  ofififuit^  «Bd  orpn)««d  hj  Stfcctii  UfA^MtiKi,  to  protect 
the  people**  loterHti.  It  u  eiuLruged!  bj  i  {overaing  board  of  leidin|  Amcricini  from  ail  piuti  of  ch« 
couDtry,      Full  ifUbniutwo  aboiic  in  w«)Fki]ig9  ia  Svccsa  Maqa^uhx  dutiaf  1^7. 

F.  Hopkinson  Smith 

In  '  *  l«orccta  of  the  Shipyards  ^  *  Mr.  Smith  hai  gireii  ui  a  hnudful  lore  itor^  of  Old  Venice  — 
flae  of  Clu  bett  whkh  iui  ever  come  from  hit  fnceful  «4id  fitUe  pen. 

The  Editor's  Cabinet 

CoflCauii  monthly  '*  Queftkiiu  and  Ancweia  *'  iif  the  highcit  interest  and  Tahte,  edited  bf  ka^g  autbotidm 
Lkcntuie,  by  Edwin  Maieham,  Domeitje  Economjf,  by  IiAiat  Goanoit  Cvinv 

Chrk  BeneTment,  b]r  J.  HoeAct  MeFAtiJun>.  CbUd  Sfitdf »  hj  Pattui«m  Dir  Bo<i>. 

Science  and  Invention,  by  HvmoH  Maxim  Hinia  to  Invevtort,  hf  EowAan  SauwooA  Meabk* 

AgricuLrme,  by  Pfeor.  William  P.  Baooxi  The  Dnmaj  by  Datid  Btuiico. 

Squu<.NnrY<a  Pel  Ym 


Per  Copy 


SUCCESS  MAGAZINE 
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The  Rcvkw  of  Revkw»-r Adyerttsins:  Section 


FOR   SPEAKERS  AND  WRITERS,  and 
aSOO  WORDS  OFTEN  MISPRONOUNCED 


edited    tojr     PROP.*  0£0.    ^W.    COBCKLrIM 

Read  This  Table  of  Contenta. 

Don*r«  for  Speakers  and 

WrU4?rrt 7-143 

Onunniutlcal  Doii'ts  -    -     54-75 


Punctuation  Don'ts  -  -  75-79 
Uiuler8Ct>ring     -    -    -    -  79 

Dou*u    Relative   to   the 

Construction    of    Scu- 

tcncos -80-81 

Varlourt     "Stylos"    of 

Wrltcn 81-86 

Pn^ijrwlilon  Don'tHor  How 

to  Use  Fn.>poHitlous  ■  •  86-98 
Common     Word   and 

I'hrose  Don'ts   -    •    -    -  96-101 


Objectionable  Words  and 

Phrases 101-104 

Figures  of  Rhetoric  •  104-110 
Figures  of  Orthography  •  110-111 
Figures  of  SynUx  -  •  IIMU 
Rules  of  Sentaoce-BuUd- 

ing 112-llS 

Composition  Don'U  -  -  llS-121 
General  Saggestions  upon 

Composition  ....  131-139 
Meaning  of  Latin  Words 

and  Phrases  ....  139-140 
Meaning  of  French  Words 

and  Phrases     -    -    .   .  140-143 


Correct  Prononciation  of  3,500  Words  Often  Mispronounced  145-236 

The  editor  has  performed  his  work  with  judgment  and  good 
taste.— The  Christian  Intelligencer. 

A  careful  examlnatlbn  satisfies  us,  that  IC  is  of  real  ralue,  in 
short,  worth  many  times  its  price.— The  Mercury. 

We  commend  It  as  a  trustworthy  guide  which  should  have  a 
place  on  the  study  table.— The  Christian  Era. 

Slnety-nine  persons  out  of  eveiy  hundred,  who  look  this  book 
through,  will  be  greatly  surprised  to  find  how  many  words  they 
mlHpronoum^  every  day.— The  Evening  Times. 


Russia  leather  blndlns,  sold  title  stamp 


50c 


Conklin's  Writing  Desk  Book 

IT   HELPS  ALL  WHO  WHITE 

HAVE  I  USED  THE  RIGHT  WORD  ?  Oonsult  15,000  Synonyms 
and  Antonyms.    Page  191. 

HAVE  I  SPELLED  IT  CORRECTLY?  Consult  60,000  Words 
Difficult  to  SpeD.    Page  877. 

SHALL  I  USE  A  CAPITAL  LETTER?  Ck>nsult  How  to  Use 
Capital  Letters.    Page  11. 

IS  THE  SENTENCE  GRAMMATICAL?  Consult  Bules  of 
Grammar.    Pages  90  and  84. 

IS  IT  PROPERLY  CONSTRUCTED?  Consult  Rules  of  Con- 
struction.   Page  88. 

HAVE    I    PUNCTUATED   IT   CORRECTLY?    Consult  How  to 

Punctuate  Correctly.    Page  11. 
IS  IT  CORRECT  IN  STYLE?   Consult  Rules  of  Style  and 

Composition.    Pages  88  and  78. 

This  volume  also  contains  Forms  of  Address;  Slips  of  the 
Ton^nie  and  Pen;  Abbreviations  in  Common  Use ;  A  Dictionary 
of  Quotations,  and  much  other  miscellaneous  matter  of  great 
value.  Bound  in  Russia  leather,  355  pages.  Mailed  on  receipt 
of  60c. 

Otber  Valuable  50c.  Books 

Conklln'fl  Who  Wrote  That  ?    (Prone  Selections.) 
ConklinV  Who  Wrote  That  ?    (Poetic  RelectlonH.) 
Conklln's  Who  SiUd  That  ?    (Famoas  Sayings.) 
Conklln*s  The  World*M  Bent  Proverbs  and  Kplrrams. 
Conklln*8  50,000  Word  Speller  and  Letter  WriterV 

Manual. 
Conklln's  Civil  and  Busineas  Law  Book. 
Conklin's  The  Way  to  Think  and  How  to  Remember. 
Conklin's  Familiar  Quotation*. 
Conklin*ii  600  Ways  to  Make  Money. 
Ck>nklin*s  Synonyms  and  Antonyms. 
Conklin's  Rapid  Commercial  Calculator. 
Conklin's  Arcnment  Hettler. 
Hill's  Bridre  Whist  and  How  to  PUy  It. 
mil's  Vest  Pocket  Hoyle. 
Hill's  Rules  of  Order. 

DICTIONARIES  AND  LANGUAGR  BOOKS 

If  ill's  Vest  Pocket  Webster  Dictionary. 
Hill's  Gem&an-Enallsh  and  Knc-Ger.  Dictionary. 
Hill's  French-En cllsh  and  Ens.-Fr.  Dictionary. 
Hill's  Spanish-Ensrlish  and  En«r.-8pan.  Dictionary. 
Hill's  Latin-Ensrilsh  and  Enr.-Lat.  Dictionary. 
Hill's  Italinn-EnKlish  and  Ens.-Ital.  Dictionary. 
Thimm's  French  Self  Tansrht. 
Thimm's  German  Self  Tauffht. 

Any  of  the  hoota  litted  in  thU  eoiumn^-bound  in  Ruaaia 
Letither—viU  be  aent  by  mail  pott  paid  for  aoe.  by 


GEO.  R.  OGILVIE  A  CO., 


Chicago 


BE  CAREFIJL=WARNING 


It  makers   no   clilierence  what  any  individual 
or  bookst^ller  SAYS  about  il. 

Webster's 
IMPERIAL 

Dictionary 

JS  the  only  NEW  aiitl 

complete  Webster  pub 
lished  SINCE    iSw. 

8£WAi£»  BEWARE! 

I>o  not  be  deoei^eil  by 
Qth^r  ftiJvertJflPinentH  or 
people  who§e  interest  U  iA 
to  oecelvo  for  the  puTj^iSi* 
of  BelHae  you  n  dlctiotiary 
At  a  hlKHer  price.  Be  sure 
to  ask  for  and  see  tbat  you  get  Webster^s  IMPERIAL. 

A  COMPARISON.    Number  of  Pagei  from  A  to  Z  tn 

Webittr's  Unsb ridged  (If sued  in  I  $64)  1545  Page}. 

WefasUr's  InUrnstional  (luued  In  1890)  r6Sl  Ps4e». 

Webjlcr'j  Imperial  (JUST  ISSUED)  1^56  PAGES,  and 

with  itf  EncycEopedia  Appendix,  2173  Pages. 

p^.^^  1  (.1,00  Net.   BountJ  In  Fyll    Law   ^hccp. 
""^)fS,Oe  Net,  Bound  In  Ruisis  Leather. 

Both  Editlous  Thumb  Indexed  wltbout  Extr»  Charge, 

»Srmf  for  Dfntcriptive  Circutart  to 

OEO.R.  OQILVIE,  Publisher, Cfakftgo,  Ills. 


aodboiv 
It. 


Correct  English  ^ 

Thomas  H.  Kumell.  LL.  B.,  edltor-ln-chtef  of  Webster's  Impe- 
rial Dictionary,  did  toe  public  a  great  senrloe  when  he  wrote 
this  book  In  which  there  are  1,017  headings  treated,  and  under 
some  of  them— plurals,  for  Instance— over  fifty  every  day  errors 
are  Illustrated  and  corrected.     * 

Who  does  not  make  errors  In  speech  ?  Probably  there  is  no 
person  who  does  not  make  an  error  in  speech  occaitlonally.  But 
there  are  numerous  faulty  expressions  so  widely  employed  ss 
to  have  secured  something  of  the  status  of  perfect  diction.- 
Many  people  who  ought  to  know  better  believe  them  to  be 
proper,  and  will  defend  them  with  promptitude  and  even 
passion.  There  Is  a  large  number  of  common  blunders  so  gro- 
tesquely stupid  that  Ihey  raise  one's  gorge.  The  following  are 
examples  of  some  such  blunders  often  heard.  They  are  so 
common  that  many  people  think  the  improper  form  the  oorrsot 
one: 

•♦  Let  you  and  I  go  "—should  be  "  you  and  me." 

*'  I  am  as  good  as  her  "— Hbould  be  "  as  she." 

"  You  are  younger  than  me  "-should  be  *•  than  1." 

"  Come  to  dinner  with  John  and  I"— should  be  "John  and  me." 

"Between  you  and  I  "—should  be  "you  and  me." 

"  Where  are  you  goingr*    "  Who?  If er'-should  be  "Who?  IT' 

**  Who  do  you  see?"— should  be  "  Whom." 

"  If  I  was  her  "—should  be  "  If  I  were  she.'* 

"  Was  it  him  r'-should  be  "  Was  It  he  r* 

"  Who  was  it  by  r'-should  be  "  Whom." 


All  pcraoas*  even  the  cultured,  are  ovHty  at 
tlniee  ot  errors  in  epeecli.  Therefore  everybody 
wlU  i»e  benefited  by  studylno  thfa  handy  lltUe 
volume,  wfilch  la  ao  obviously  useful  that  It 
ahcNdd  have  simply  an  enormous  sale.— Leslle^B 
Weekly. 

We  venture  the  opinion  that  there  are  col- 
lege presidents  In  this  country  who  could  get 
help  from  this  volume.— The  Tribune,  Charlotte, 


Bound  In  RussU  Leather,  Gold  Thic,  P^lcc  50c. 

Mailed  OH  receipt  qf  price  by 

GEO.  a.  OGILVIE  a  CO.,     PuiiUshers,    CUCAGO. 
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L^  ON  Mir  ^ 


frr^mWHMOQRE^SidiscnpiitaiAgemys 

This  year  why  not  give  each  ^friend  a  subscription  to  some  good  Magazine  or  weekly  ? 
Each  month  or  week  the  recipient  will  be  reminded  of  yon.  Nothing  is  more  enjoyed  or 
more  appreciated  as  a  gift  than  a  good  periodical.  Last  year  I  handled  nearly  One  MtUioti 
subscriptions  for  my  patrons.    Why  ?    Because  you 

SAVE  MONEY 

by  fytdtt^Q^  youf  subscript  I  q  as   through  me.     t  am   the  largest   buyer  of  subso^ptlons 
to  the  wot-ld..     I  can  therefore  acli   you  subscriptions  to  any  Magaiioe,  Wectly,  News- 
paper or  Technical  Jour nal  published  anywhere  jn  any  language  and  SAVE  MONEY 
for  you4    Why  pay  the  publishers^  prices  when  you  can  buy  for  less  of  me? 

FllEE-1 64  Page  Galalog 

Listing  ali  Magazines 

W.  H.  MOORE,  BiaSfflffiSt 


ll,S»A* 


The  Review  of  Reviews— Advertising  Section 


Do  You  Recognize  These  Men? 


You  ARE    PROBABLY  FAMILIAR  WITH    THEIR   NAMES   AND  THEIR 
WORKS  I     They  are  well-known  writers,  who  occupy  prominent  places  in  the 
history  of  English  literature.     A  full  account  of  themj  as  well  as  of  all   other 
writers,  English  and  American,  who  have  attained  prominence  la  English  literaturej  will 
be  found  in  the  NEW  EDITION  of 

Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature 

This  is  a  work  of  the  highest  value  to  every  person  interested  in  the  literature  of 
the  English  language.  It  giveSj  in  three  volumes,  and  at  a  moderate  cost^  not  only  the  his- 
tory  of  English  literature,  but  extracts  from  the  best  work  of  the  writers,  and  also  numer* 
ous  fecsimiles,  and  about  three  hundred  authentic  portraits  of  the  most  prominent  writers. 

The  Cheapest  Authoritative  Reference^Work  of  Similar  Scoi>e  Now  in  Print 

The  new  edition  has  been  prepared  by  DAVID  PATRICK,  LL.D,,  and  an  able 
staff,  whose  work  has  been  supplemented  by  special  contributions  from  such  writers  of 

authority  as : 


C«non  Alng^r 
Rev.  Stopford  Brooke 
Mr.  A.  H.  Btillen 
Mr^  Aiutln  DolisoTi 
Profesaor  Dowden 
Mr.  S*  It  Odrdlner 


Mr.  Edoiund  Goise 

Professor  W.  P.  Ker 

Mr,  Andrew  L«ne 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee 

Rev.  W>  RobcrtAon  NIcoll 

MlM  Ruth  Putn«m 


Professor  Raleigh 

Professor  Salntstnity 

Dt,  J.  G.  SchurniBn 

Mr,  A*  C,  Swinburne 

Mn  Theodore  Watts- Dun  ton 

Proft^sor  G*  E^  Woodberry 


The  work  is  complete  in  three  imperial  octavo  volumes  of  about  S50  pages  each, 
with  gilt  tops,  and  stoutly  bound  in  green  cloth  stamped  in  gold. 

STBCIA.L  OFFETi 

We  will  send  you  the  complete  set  of  5 
-volume,  express  charges  prepaid,  upon 
receipt  of  |i  .00.  I f  you  d o  not  like  them ,  send 
them  back  to  ua  at  our  expen!>e,  and  we 
will  return  your  f  i.oo.  If  you  do  like  them, 
send  u$  in  addittou  $1.00  each  month  for  11 
months,  until  the  sum  of  |t2.oo  has  be^n 
paid.  Or*  if  you  prefer,  wrUe  to  ua  for 
de^riptive  circular,  with  specimen  pages. 

J.  B.  Lippincoii  Co. 

PitbUsbcn — ^Phil&delp  hi& 


J,  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO,, 
Philadelphia. 

£ti<^Jo(ied  ^nt\  $L(M«  for  which  iiend  me^  czpt^ena  chargeft 
pr^pnl'l.  the  comp!t?te  npt  of  €ltamber»^»  Cyclops dta  of 
Bngllftli  Lftcr«ture*  It  sfttlsfdctorv*,  1  iipnee  to  M^iid  you 
f\Ai)  &  immih  Uk  II  months  afier  the  reoeiptof  thtfr  tiiv>ks. 
If  not  jsAtisfftctory^  I  agrco  to  return  them  to  ynu  within  ten 
days  ol  th^r  reeelpt,  at  yoor  expense,  yon  returning  my  VLoa 

Nftise  ,  *  i « * r .,  t ....,..«.,  ^  ....'-'>. ' , . . 

A(!dr«M f^^^*'. ,....,, ,.**** 

nty  and  State .......,..!. 
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The  Response  to  the  offer  made  in  the  October  magazines  by 

THE  CRAFTSMAN 

has  been  so  general  that  it  is  now  renewed  in  a  Ifst  of  December  periodicals.  This  pronounced 
interest  only  proves  that  a  magazine  which  is  really  "  worth-while  "  and  which  comes  into  vital 
touch  with  the  people  is  sure  of  a  welcome. 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  stands  for  Better  Art,  Better  Work,  and  a  Better  and 
more  reasonable  way  of  Living.  It  therefore  sliapes  character,  both  indi* 
vidual  and  civic,  and  gives  an  uplift  to  life  generally.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
richly  printed  and  illustrated  of  the  monthly  periodicals.  All  illustrations 
are  in  sepia  toned  ink  on  the  finest  coated  paper. 
We  usually  have  no  need  for  premiums  in  connection  with  THE  CRAFTSMAN, 
but  just  at  this  Holiday  Season  we  are  sure  an  artistically  bound  copy  of  *'  Chriit 
Among  His  Fellowmen,**  by  Harriet  Joor,  will  be  welcome  in  every  home. 
This  wonderful  story  was  published  in  the  magazine  and  made  such  an  impression  that  we 

have  re-published  it  in  an  illuminated  cover.  To 
new  subscribers  to  THE  CRAFTSMAN  we  will  send 
this  Christmas  book  and  also  the  magazine  (or 
November  and  December  without  cost,  starting  the 
subscription  with  the  January  issue. 

Specimen  copy  tent  on  request 
The  Craftsman  will  be  a  valued  addition  to  your  Library! 

GUSTAV  STICKI.EY,  Editor  and  FobUshcr 

S9  Weit  34C1I  Street.  New  York  City 


01  IP  riPPFR    "  y*""  ""'iu  <^<  ^^  t^>^ 

\/V^l\  \J\  I  LilXs  co„p«,n,nd  mail  ii  lo  ui  with 
your  name  and  address,  we  wilt  vend  yuu  the  handaume 
little  Chrifimas  book  "Christ  Among  Hit  Fellowmen." 
together  with  The  Craftsman  for  November  and  De- 
cember vcxihOMi  itMt,  and  will  Mart  your  full  year 
with  the  iuue  for  January.  19U7.  Subscription  price 
is  f  ).00.  No  bill  will  be  rendered  until  after  Febru- 
ary IsL 

Name 

AddrfBS 

(R.  R.) 


^f  you  really  wish  lo  know 
I  THE  JOy  OF  BOOKS  wifh  expres- 
sions of  appreciation,!^  ancient^ 
wrifen  and  modern  ^rf  the  value  and  pleasure  | 

I  of  good  booki, express  yo\ir  desire  by  postal 
1 1o  C.LSfehbi  ns  ,25  D«acon  St  .Boston  ,whereuM^J 
\  while  they  last  you  will  receive^  with  no  hidden] 
\cxpi2ns€  attached; a  lille  Uwk  of  quotations. 


PSYCHICAL 


By  PROF.  JAMES  H.  HYSLOP 

"  BORDERLAND  OF  PSVCMICAL  RBSBARCH"  ^mii* 

i^/  f'ai'Hfhi  Sftinttuttr  i*hritiim*'H4r. 
*'  ENiaMAS  OF  PSVCmCAL  RESBARCtf  "  tn^ia  of 

th*:  ttupr-nuiiuruL 
"SCIENCE   AND    A    FITTURe    LIFE"   trratB  of  thr 

*L'  ( t  ut  ijir  I H I  Vfl  ti  fftt  ti  tut  *  if  Mt'ti  atm  imtiv  I  *kr  noin  tmt, 
Kuril  fftntk  !/.>'  m^t,     l^v.  iitrii  iMi»t*tfjy. 
Herbert  b.  Turner  &  Ca,,        •         ^         Briton,  ntut. 


MODERN       HUMOR 


Iripli  Uulln  and  Ftist4,  -  -  15*. 

A  Munch  of  V 11 1-11(4^  *  _  _  tfic^ 

}4|ilrr  /mil  l^urfKlf ,      *  *  >  76f. 

>*'w  IV in,  ]liHrk«     -    -  -  -  TAc, 

7O0  UntMirld),       -    -  -  -  TUc. 

Ai^iTf  n?w  Im4ik«  Id  huiitUKnr  tint h,  (111 
^f'V^y  75^-.  F.iih,  pijittpiM,  tX\  Jin  iw«tP04 


THE 
JOLLr 


i^itiifui^i 


■d  i-r  C£:riT5  For  \^  Week!  I 
1  r^  TrFal   Subacrlptlon  to  1 

^^'lijvblitJUmtnttilnatloiiia  I 
WHlLf  all  ttafl  FUllj  Importwii  I 
n«wHof  tlie  W0T]iiift<Ut«dcltAr]j^)iQf«Jttsai7'Aadc 
1^,  fbrtiLuy  r?&ders^ft  Tariii7  of t*fi«nJ  ft^Uina  ball 
ed.    It  l«  MncrrR,   i^llmbLa,  vh^faonm^  tntenfltlDf— T 
home,   11  rear:  talEva  i^lnncif  n^nftdt 


UfWirmr^T  fH->r  the  home,   il  rear;  talEva  f^lnncifwnftdkiti 
~rj  it.ii  wkufbrifc,  FauiaDdcr,Waili,,&La 


AUTHORS 


<~.oofl  BOOK  maiius(=rtpi  ^fia^ 
ZO.WO  vTinU  ihff  znlntiTiuto.  Smiw 
copy.  If  ii;c»pte4.  ■»«  mfil  \ 
clAtll  Cut  en,  Rurkfl  uifl  rl 
dcT  Dur  Int  ^rrf nl,  fil  ch  cJaji^  vc<Tk 
THE  itOXEtVIXGM  PI  U.  ca 


FAME  AND  FORTUNE  IN  FICTION 


We  »dl  siO(rie*andbook  M^,  on  c  ... 
we  critidH  atid  r^viAe  ihem.-  SfOfT^Wflt- 
inv  aiid  iToiirimltiiiai  tanirhf  brznail.  'Chr 
fri?e  ^Hiklei,  *'  Writing  for  PrafiCp**  iclb 
h>iw  nnd  (Th'ei^  the  fTDof.  Rfetab.  \Wi^. 
THOBNTQX  WEfnT^,  Editor- 1 a-Cklcf 
THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  ASSOCmTIOfl 
U6'nie  Baldwin,  IbdiuiapolU,  lol 
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Universities  and  Colleges. 

ILUNOIB,  Chicago,  8129  Rhodes  Avenue. 

Study  Homoeopathic  Medicine. 

Uomcvopathlc  physicians  are  demanded  by  many  towns  that 
are  still  unsuppUed. 

Hahnemann  Medical  Ck>IIege  offers  excellent  connes  in  every 
branch  of  medicine.  R.  Hbhrt  Wilson,  Refflstrar. 

llABTi.Ajn>,  Baltimore,  N.  £.  cor.  Madison  St.  A  Linden  Ave. 

The  Baltimore  Medical  College. 

Modem  College  Buildings,  Comfortable  Lecture  Halls  and 
Amphitheatre:  large  and  completely  equipped  Laboratories; 
capacious  Hospitals  and  Dispensary ;  Lvlng-ln  Deoartment  for 
teaching  Clinical  Obstetrics ;  large  Clinics.  Send  for  cati 
iddress  ~ 


and  add 


catalogue, 
David  STEgmr.  M.D.,  Dean. 


Maetulnd,  Baltimore,  Charles  Street  Avenue. 

M/\fr»  nam  A  nf  MH  CoUege  for  Women  and  Pre- 
IMOCre  Uame  ox  «ia.  paratory  School  for  Girls, 
Regular  and  Elective  Courses.  Kztenslve  Grounds.  Location 
Unsurpassed.  Suburbs  of  Baltimore.  Spacious  Buildings,  oom- 
pletely  equipped.    Conducted  by  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

Mabylakd,  LutherriUe.  Box  C. 
iur^..^l__j  r*#^11*k**.A  FOB  Youwo  WoMBi.  In suburbs 
Maryland  college  of  Baltimore.  Five  courses.  In- 
cluding two  years'  course  for  High  School  Graduates.  Excep- 
tional advantages  in  Music.  Healthful  climate.  Outdoor  sporu. 
Non-sectarian.    |325  to  $450.    Catalogue,  address 

J.  H.  TuBiiEB,  D.D. 


,  Nashville. 

Buford  CoUege  for  Women.  KfS'if  l^tST^: 

country  and  elty  combined.  Graduate.  Post-Graduate,  Unlver- 
sl^  Preparatory  courses,  University  Bible  Course.  Gcmservatonr 
advantages  in  Language,  Art,  Music,  Expression.  Tear  book 
free.        E.  O.  Butobd.  Regent.    Mm.  E.  G.  Buroan,  President. 


Nashville. 

Belmont  College  preparatorv  courses.    MUd  climate. 
Buildings  new.    Equipment  modem.    Beautiful  hilltop  park  15 
acres.    Music,  art,  languages.    Register  early.    Catalogue. 
Rev.  Ira  Lasdbith,  LL.D.,  RegenL 
Miss  Hoop  and  Miss  Hebow,  Principals. 

VmoiKiA,  Petersburg. 

Southern  Female  CoUeee.  ^AHitfiSi 

home  school  for  girls,  after  the  highest  Virginia  standards.   44th 
session  opened  September  19.  Five  connected  buildings,  includ- 


ing Gymnasium.    Preparatory  and  advanced  courses.    Special 
advantages  in  Muslo  and  Art.    Illustrated  Catalogue. 

AVTHXTB  Ktlx  Davis,  A.M.,  President. 


VnoniA,  Richmond. 


University  College  of  Medicine. 

SruAKT  MoGunoB,  M.D.,  President.  Experienced  and  well 
known  Vacuity :  Member  Association  American  Medical  Colleges ; 
Standards  of  Admission,  Instruction,  and  Graduation  entitle  de- 
grees to  recognltioti  In  any  State.  MUd  CUmate.  Moderate  Ex- 
penses. DesmpttTe  BnltottDB. 
Address  WmiAM  R.  Mille»,  Proctor. 

Virginia  CoUege 

YOUNG  LAMES,  Rmuiolce,  i^rglnla 


_  insop«isJaa.ls(.  One  of  the  leading  Schools  for  Young 
T<arttes  la  the  flouIlL  Hew  buildings,  pianos  and  equipment. 
Gampiis  tsB  MTW.  GnuMl  mountalB  scenery  In  VftUey  of  Virginia, 
flamed  for  taealtiL  Soropeaa  and  Amerloan  teachers.  Fnllcourse. 
Conservatonr  adTanteges  In  Art.  Music  and  Elocution.    CertiA- 

"yelteMiy.  8tad«itsfkv«i»Statss.  For  catalogue,  address 
■ATTIX  P.  HABBI8,  Prwildent,  RoAooke,  Ta. 

AcademicMl  and  Preparatory^ 

BOYS. 


Ha»  itarli  your  boy  In  each  study 
HI  J  polBl  where  be  Is  prepared 
bMk  ft  jrear  In  changing  schools.   B 


/at  the 
to  ad- 

k  ft  jrear  In  elianglng  schools.   Enough 

nBam  mA  student  as  an  indlTiduaL 
■JL  (Tals),  Headniaster,  Drawer  C 


Academical  and  Preparatory. 

BOY3. 

Dbtrigt  or  Columbia,  Washington,  13th  &  Princeton  Sts. 

The  Army  and  Navy  preparatory  school. 

Select  boarding  school  for  young  men  and  boys.  Thorough  prep- 
aration for  colleges,  universities  and  scientific  schools;  also 
for  Ooverment  academies.  Small  classes.  Individual  attention. 
Special  courses.    For  catalogue,  address        E.  Swavxlt,  Prin. 

iLLCfois,  Morgan  Park. 

The  Morgan  Park  Academy  SV5?(SSS^ 

Preparatorv  school  for  boya  Located  fourteen  miles  from 
Chicago.  Teacher  for  everv  nfteen  boys.  Seven  buildings,  ten 
acres  of  ground.  Athletic  field,  oval  track,  gymnasium.  Cata- 
Uigue  on  application  to  the  prli\.clpa!.      Franrun  W.  Johnsok. 

ILUNOIB,  Woodstock. 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys.  Sffi'^SfJcJ^i 

near  Chicago.  Designed  especially  for  boys  of  the  public  school 
age.  Located  in  the  most  elevated  town  In  IlUnoia  No  serious 
sickness  In  flftT  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy.  Send  for 
prospectus,  and  come  and  see  us.  Nobls  hill,  Prin. 

MASSACHXTBicrTS,  Wost  Newton. 

The  Allen  School.  2S'S;inSSSro?X"rS.* 

school  with  personal  inspiration  of  the  smalL    New  building 

with  gymnasium  and  swimming  bath.    "-" ^   * 

10  teachers. 


Past  year,   W  boys, 
Thb  Principal. 


MAsaACHUSKTTB,  Worcester. 


Worcester  Academy.  ^ija^SSSS  ^.^"gS! 

complete  equipment,  enthusiasm.     Eight   buildings.    Special 


laboratories.  Gymnasium.  "  Megaron  "  containing  noble  Recrea- 
tig  Pool.    Ample  Oval  Cinder  Track. 


tion  Hall  and  big  Swimming  J 
73d  year.  Catalogue. 


D.  W.  ABntrROMBiR,  LL.D. 


MiCHiOAH,  Detroit 

Detroit  University  School.  SlJ-'SdlSSSi 

Training  School  for  Boya  Eighth  vear  opened  September  96, 
1906.  Calendar  upon  application.  Illustrated  book  sent  to  those 
addressing  No.  44  Elmwood  Ave.        Frederick  I^  Bliss,  Prin. 

New  Hampshire,  Plymouth. 

Holderness  School  for  Boys. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  advertise  all  of  the  particular  advan- 
tages of  this  school.  If  you  wish  to  learn  of  them,  send  for  cata- 
logue.   Address,  Rev.  LoRDf  Webstbr,  M.A.,  Rector. 

New  Tore,  Ithaca. 

Pae/^oHillo  Q/»Virh/\1  Ori«to*l  Preparatory  School  to 
L^aSCaaiiia  OCnOOl.  ComeU.  president  Schurman 
pronounces  it  "  One  of  the  best  preparatory  schools  for  boys  in 
the  country."  New  athletic  field  of  32  acres,  with  new  club- 
liouse.  Separate  residence  for  each  class.  For  catalogue,  ad- 
dress  C.  V.  Parsell,  A.M..  Principal. 

New  Tore,  Seneca  Falls. 

Rumsey  Hall,  r"'""™*^^'^'.  «>«  bot. 

Equips  pupils  for  entrance  to  .Secondary  Schools.  Best  mental 
and  physical  training.  A  thorough  home  school.  Number 
limited. 

New  Tore,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 

The  Irving  School  for  Boys. 

A  separate  building  for  younger  boys  and  complete  new 
J.  M.  FPRMAy,  A.M.,  Principal. 


equipment  for  upper  8obcK>l. 


Seventeen  instructors.  Thor- 
>ughly  equipped  to  prepare  for 
.    New  courses  in  History  and 


Omo,  Oberlin,  Box  U. 

Oberlin  Academy 

anv  college  or  scientific  school. 

Science.     New  gymnasium.     Expenses  reasonable.    74tli  y( 
began  September  19, 19li6.    For  catalogup,  apply  to 
John  Fihhkr  Peck.  Principal. 

Pehkstlvakia,  ConcordvlUe.  P.  O.  Box  83. 
lUTfl  n1  AuronH  -^  successful  school,  near  Philadelphia.  One 
iTiapiCWUUU.  Qf  the  best  to  wake  up  Boys  to  the  duties  of 
life.  Prepares  40  Boys  for  college  or  business.  45th  year.  Large 
gymnasium.  Department  for  Uttle  Boys.  No  tobacco.  Booktot* 
J.  Shortlipoe,  AJL,  Yale,  PrinclpaL 
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Military. 


Military. 


Indian  River,  Florida 


1845  Kentucky  Military  Institute  i9m 

LMt  winter  for  tke  First  Tlae  Is  tbe  HUtorr  of  the  World  m  Boys'  Boardlmv  Bekool,  Faeslftjr  i 
TraBBferred  from  lU  I'ermsBent  Hoae  In  the  North  Temperate  Zone  to  m  Temporary  Wlater  Home  !■ 


f>o  pheoomeaally  saeccMfVil  was  this  enterprise  that  the  actual  facts  exceeded  all 
1  a  higher  standard  than  at  home,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wonderful  benefit  that 


The  acadsmic  work  was  of 

I  to  the  boys  who  participated. 

Increased  accomodatfons  have  been  provided  for  ten  more  boys*  but  earlj 

application  will  be  necessary,  a  number  being  declined  last  year  for  lack  of  room. 

Price  9400  per  year.  Send  for  catalogue  with  Florida  supplement.  i       «        •«. 

COL.  C.  W.  FOWLER.  Supt..  Box   9  ,  Lyndon,  Kontueky.  SSSSHSoS^^St^ 


ILLINOIS.  HIGHLAND  PARK 

Northwestern  Military  Academy 

A  boy's  school  of  the  highest  class.  The  building  of  character 
our  first  aim.  Large  experienced  faculty  of  college  men.  Small 
clames.  Cultured,  refined  home  life.  New,  modem  building 
ready  for  occupancy  January  1st  fiM*  a  limited  number. 

Our  catalogue  will  Interest  thoughtful  parents  who  desire  their 
sous  shall  hare  the  best  preparation  for  Ufe.    Address— 

H.  P.  DAVIDSON,  A.M.,  Supt. 

Mabbachubetts,  Blllerlca. 

The  Mitchell  Military  Boys*  School. 

A  Thoroughly  Modem,  Militarjr  Home  School  for  Boys,  seren  to 
sixteen  inclusive.  Limited  to  fifty.  $600  per  year.  Write  for 
Illustrated  uooklet,  containing  full  particulars. 

M.  C.  MrrcHKLL,  Principal. 

KiCHiOAN,  Orchard  Lake. 

The  Michigan  Military  Academy. 

Ideal  site.  Fine  equipment.  Prepares  for  all  colleges.  Strong 
teaching.  Genuine  military  training.  Symmetrical  culture. 
Clean  atmosphere.    Not  a  reform  schooL 

Lawrsmck  Camxron  Hull,  President  and  Superintendent 

New  Jsbsky,  Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute. 

Our  first  aim  is  to  make  strong,  manlv  successful  men  — 
physically,  mentally,  morally.  College  and  business  preparation. 
Bojs*  summer  camp  Adlrondacks.  Catalogue  and  school  paper. 

Rer.  T.  H.  Lakdon,  A.H.,  Prin. ;  HaJ.  T.  D.  Lamdok,  Com'd't. 

New  Jersey,  Montclalr,  4  Wolden  Place. 

Montdair  Military  Academy  J^tS^Si^ 

ment.  **  Tour  Boy  and  Our  School  **  Is  a  little  book  in  whlchthe 
headmaster  says  some  pointed  things  to  parents  with  sons  to  edu- 
cate. A  copy  on  request.  John  O.  HacVicar,  A.M.,  Headmaster. 

New  Jersey,  Wenonah,  Gloucester  Co. 

Wenonah  Military  Academy  ^ct'lSru'-h'SS 

Military  School  of  the  highest  class.  College  Preparatory.  Gym- 
nasium. Bowling.  BilUanls,  Shuffle  Boards.  Athletic  Field.  11 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  No  saloons  or  factories  in  the  town. 
Catalogue  on  application.  MaJ.  John  R.  Jotnts,  Supt. 

New  York,  Comwall-on-Hudson. 

New  York  Military  Academy. 

Near  West  Point.  Prepares  for  all  colleges.  Now  represented 
by  graduates  In  the  army,  navy  and  twenty-six  colleges  and 
universities.    For  catalogue,  address  the         SrPBRiifTXXDBNT. 


New  York,  Mohegan,  Westchester  County. 

Mohegan  Lake  School  (Military). 

Prepares  for  any  college  or  scientific  school  or  f<ir  business. 
Location,  shores  of  beautiful  Mohegan  Lake.  Land  and  water 
upoTtB.    Illiuitrated  catalogue. 

H.  Waters,  A.M.,  and  A  E.  Linder,  A  M.,  Principals. 

New  York,  Ossining-on-HutlHon. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy. 

A  Preparatory  School  with  Military  Training.  Founded  in  1814. 
Also  Mount  Pleasant  HalL 
Vr.  Bnule's  School  for  Young  Boys. 


New  York,  Poughkcepsie.  N.  Y. 

Riverview  Academy. 

Consecutive  management  for  seventy-one  yeara. 

For  catalogue,  address 

JOSETH  R 

PE.'tNSYLVANiA,  Chester. 

Pennsylvania  Military  College. 

Civil  Engineering  (C.E.):  Chemistry  (B.8.):  Arte  (A.&). 
Preparatory  Courses.    Infantry,  Artillery,  CaTalry.     Ni 


reputation  for  excellence  of  system  and  reaultSL    Catalogue  of 
CoL  Charles  E.  Hyatt.  FresMleBl. 


Tennessee,  Sweetwater. 


Founded  In  1874. 


Tennessee  Military  Institute.  S?' 

R.  R.,  In  mountains  of  East  Tenn.,  The  Swtcbbblaib  or 
America.  Most  charming  oUmate,  due  to  soutbem  li?palloR  aad 
northern  elevation.  Hots  from  14  States,  N.  T.  to  Texas  a^ 
Mich,  to  Fla.    nius.  catalogue.  Major  O.  C.  Hultkt,  8npL 

— ^-^ 

Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 

Connecticut,  Lakeville. 

The  Taconic  School  X*!?Si  ^SiSTCJ 

Separate  home  for  younoer  girls.  Thoroogh  ooUegw  preparatory 
and  special  courses.    Golf,  tennis,  basket-ball,  boating. 

Miss  Lillax  Dizon,  A.B.  (Wellealey  and  Bryn  Xawr). 

Mifls  Bertba  Bailey.  B.8.  (Wellesley). 

Connecticut,  Norwalk. 

Miss  Baird's  School  for  Girls. 

84th  year.  Intermediate,  0(^ege  Preparatory  and 
Courses.  Superior  advantages  In  Music  Art  and  tlie  La. 
Gymnasium.    The  home  life  Is  replete  with  Insplratkm. 

Connecticut,  Stamford.   Near  New  York  City. 

The  Catharine  Aiken  School  for  Girls. 

Address 

Mrs.  Harriet  Bebcher  SconLLS  Devax,  A.&  (WeU««ley i. 

District  or  Colitmsia,  Washington. 

Fairmont  Seminary. 

Home  School  for  Girls.  Regular  and  SleotlTe  Oomsta.  Ex- 
ceptional advantages  in  Music.  Art,  and  Languages.  Fbr  Cata- 
logue T,  address  Arthur  T.  Rahsat.  PrlnclpaL  or 

JtnMTH  L  8TEXLB,  Asaodate  PrlnclpaL 

District  op  Columbia,  Washington,  Florida  Awane  aal 
mh  Street. 

Gunston    Hall     a  beantlfol  Ookmlal  HoneSclMMlfor 
ounbiun    nail,    young  ladlea.    niostrated  Catalcne. 
Mr.  andltrsTBEYERLtfY  R.  Masos.  * 

Miss  £.  M.  Clark,  LL.A.,  Associate  PrfnelpaL 

District  op  Columka,  Waslilnctoii,  MIntwood  PL  *«w  itckSk 

Bristol  School.  An  Bphoofwi  scbooi  iw  cm. 

Home  and  ^Uege  Preparatory  CoorsM.  Beoent  pinTtiBSS  oT 
Chevy  Chase  French  School  on  adjoining  gitninds  affotds  Ma> 
rate  residence  for  students  of  French.  Address  ^^ 
Miss  AucB  A.  Bamoc,  I 
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Academical  and  Preparatory r 

GIRL6. 


t      ^^                                M 

/National 
Cathedral   School 

FOR    GIRI^S 

Pirepnrar   »utldJnff*     PBrk  of  40  iwrea.    UnrivaU&d 
aii vantages  in   mu-sfc  antl  art.    Certificate  admita  to 

BT,  KFV,  H.  V.  MATTER  I.KE»  »-D.,  LL»D.» 
MR8.  IIAHROI  K  WAr-KKtl.  M.v\..  Prlmlprtt, 

National  Park  Seminary  ro»  Yors^o  wokkji. 

Si^vpnci;'rrn  liEtilLlliiKX-     t3«'aut]fuL  ^roiiiiclH,    Gfioc)  work  ftccvtrn.} 

Rogers  Hall  School  S''C',"h,  ^^X'r'. 

\V<41*'8ili»y>   WtUfln    Mt,   fl^pI>ok*>,      Bi^aUtlfuL    fnvtqiif1r». 
3lA>*ArHUSKTTSi  Kilt  Irk. 

Walnut  Hill  School. 

BriAUtn.  MlK^  CoiHiA^fT  anil  MIfu  BrnRi^w,  PrinrlpnlH 

HOWARD   SEMINARY 

For  airit  and  Youdjt  Ladlec.      West  Brld^ewAtCTi  Maai, 

In  a  healthy  and  beautiful  JocatJoD.  25  miles  from  BostoD. 
Home  bti^lalng  rentodeled  In  t^ummer  of  }W6  at  a  tJaf%e 
expeDso.  Acailt^mic,  CoUeg^e  Preparators'^  and  Special 
Counten.  Two  yeara"  ^'oume  for  HiKh  School  frraduatefi. 
Art  and  mufiic  i^udlos.  Btudent^  Ifrom  J  4  Statefln  For 
catakjj^ue,  address 

Ml«   SARAH   E.  LAUQHTON,  A,M.«  Prtncjpal 

New  Ji^SSKTt  PHdiHtCtnii.     ^K^^qr  FbJIUilF^phiiL) 
t,„,    tJ'ntI        Mian  Mmcdonald  and  Mivs  Finn*a 

ivy  naiL         school  for  girls. 

Cf>lt<*i^-PrepiiitLtorj  iiDtl  F^DlfihJiijif  t7ouniQii.  CeHlflfat^  admits 
tff  li"u.ii>Titf  t;4>Ue>fi^     BfJatmtf.  Iiankt't  1m  11,  tf  QPlJt. ^ 

New  jK»^Kit  EairlcwiHK). 

Dwight  School  for  Girls. 

Colt^j^  Preparalory  and  Spe^'lAl  Cc^une^w  C^rtldc^atctii  lUTc^ptMl 
hj  IfadJoe  coileveH.    L<.TratJoa  nal;  14  mllcfl  from  New  Yurk  ULty. 
Spih^Joutf fETVundft,    O^mno-'^lum. 
Mtiv^  i.'uf:i&hto?<  and  Kiwi  Fi^aiUR,  FHacJpaUL 

New  JEK91ET.  Summit  ^30  mWr-a  from  New  Yi>rk)« 

XVCIll  I^lclCC  OCIlUUi  An<1Q4.'aenlCrFiiniefV.  OrtJtlcatfi 
a<:TL-plp(i  at  Wi^ll^ytli^y,  i^Sniiih  ami  Vhk^iht.  ResM«nt  DlPft^tm-  tn 
cti}Lri^>  ^^r  a  y  immMl  ma  jind  H  pi  if  ta.  PmrxJfi  fat  of  USrwtijini  H  AJtii> 
TfTTf  Waii^iiT  Mjlhie,  LL.D.  Prlne^lp&lH,  Mrs.  S^araii  Woodxait 
TAt-L,  A,  II,  ;  Mift^  An^a  f^orMiA  WminnA^f ,  A.R 

Naw  Yoaa,  Irvin^on-ou-HtidHon, 

The  Bennett  School  for  Girls. 

10  m1nat<?H  fmm  Sew  York, 

New  Voiui:.  i^ong  Uland*  ^ant^ui  CJty. 

SL  Mary*s  Scbool. 

A  wh<>r>l  ft^r  Klrl",  Ifl  mlk«  from  New  York+  Number  llmUwl  j 
healrh/nl  locatJan;  fliuif>ioga  ImLl^iltiigni ;  orfll^pe  prL^paratdry 
work.  Ext^eUeat  odvantn^eH  ia  uiUMk-  and  mwl^m  liLp|riiii(tvH. 
B^ffTgncew  rg^ulrpd. AiH!reai  Mlw  Attntn.  H.  OifMOif,  Prtii. 

New  Yoaa,  Ntw  York,  TO,  3a,  li*  East  Flfty-seveotli  SlnwL 

The  Merrill-van  Laer  School. 

Botirtllt^  aad  Day  Ek'hori'l  for  Gtrln. 
Formerly  Thjh  PK^ftijis  aj!i>  TnoBTHOK  ScBOOi^ 


Academical  and  Preparatory ^ 

GIRLS, 


St.  Margaret*  s  School  amti 

48  &  so  ^^\  Flfty-rniirth  Ht.^^i-  fiib  a  ilk  ilm^s  New  York 

A  hff^h-clas^  rcAideDtlal  and  day  nchooK  New  flre-proof 
building'  ^pf^rif^Uy  dt^HiRTipd  for  stchool ;  p«rfet't  Hanft^tioo. 
Only  teacbem  of  highest  aca^lemic  and  pr<]fei^ODal  stand-^ 
inc  emp]oy<Ml,  Complete  academic  depart mcntt  munic, 
Toice  cuitui^,  art.  physical  cuJtur^^  and  clomeatlo  fcienoe^ 
MH5.  OBOHQB  DICKSON,  Principal. 
qeORQE  PlCKSOPf.  M,A..  DIractnr. 

Nrw  YoMc,  t>*wlnlJiJt-c"iU'Ru<l*.tn. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls. 


39th  yt^ar. 


HIM  CuaA  C.  FiTLLxa,  Princ JpaL 


New  Voeuc,  Uje^ 

Rye  Seminary. 


For  partlcntan.  aildreH 

MrH,  *j.  J.  LiFE^  Tbe  Mlfwe*  STt»wa, 


Emma  Willard  School  for  Girls- 

(Formt^rly  Tnjy  Ft'male  J^-mmftry.!  Ocnidt-attf  a^Indts  to  Weii«»- 
|py,  Vofviar,  Smith,  and  Wfiln  C^iLlei^'vi,  and  CfjmelL  UnlTenalty. 
Oentral  ainl  Spt't'lal  Courm.'*,  Mault'  an<l  Art  S<'}k>i^iIi>i.  Vur  cJrco- 
lam  nddrf'H^,  MiiiN  AN  ma  Leai  h,  A  14.,  Prmt^lpaL 

New  YoaK.  t'tlciL. 

TH**  R^TIiaI  QrViArtf  A mmif^mnrhwl f or (flrlR, €*)»!'(?« 
A  li  C  LJ  d  1 1 1 U 1  J  *-  il  W  W 1 1  p„,  fHira^tory  and  Keni-  ral  i^ jursM-*, 
Yenrthutk  s<"nt  no  appUcatbrn.    Hrmh  EtiTii  Rix-icwkij-  Haul, 

<^llHk,  T^iU-^iii,  lEltJ  Ajihland  Av«.     ^EN-pt,  R.) 

The  Misses  Law's  ""?S!r„?o'%"rr" 

and  Si.'bor>L  nt  (Culture  tot  y^ua^  womf^n-  A  brufid  educatton,  a 
llTeilLood  and  a  preparation  fur  life,  all  In  onfl. 

MARf  E.  Law.  M.D.,  PrinHpul. 

PiBOiiiVLVAXiA,  Ibrmlogtiaiii. 

The  Birmmgham  School  for  Girls. 

A  iichool  with  a  mountain  location.    RcpulAtlna  Tor  huitli 
and  htff^h  cmc.|**nry^  A.  R.  <Jiitita,  MaoaKf^rn. 

Px9(K3Yi>VAifiA,  Llllti,  LancaAt«>r  Co. 

Linden  Hall  Moravian  Seminary  ofSiV 

*'"*"'     Nuattwr  lUnlUHl.   Waiting  U*(t,   Ff>r  parti i^u bin, 


Fitcinded  lIM. 
Bjtian;Mt4 


E(^v^  CajJtuu 


part. 
Prln 


aKi£>EJL,  Prlnfipal. 


PxiniMTLrAKiA,  Ogonti  &^bool  Ph.  0, 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies, 

Twenty   mlnutea   frnm    PhJladelphLo,   two    houm  from  Npw 
Yc^rk.    Thb  iMa  Mr,  J  Ay  CiHikti'4  fVn«  property^    Fnr  clreularA, 
"'      " '    EAafKAir, ■ 


MIh  Stlviji  J.  ] 


,  PrlncrlpaL. 


OxakAltTowit^  FailadelplUa. 

Walnut  Lane  School. 

Coiie«c  PT^paratory  ana  Regular  CtjUTM  with  Diploma.    Wfh 

Spw.    New  Seaior  Houj*,    Added  froandi'.    Baild«nt  PhynJr j] 
Jr^*? ton  Mas.  THXODoaA  B,  Bicdaajw,  PrItiPlriat. 

Kieis  AttJtA  SAUKitaBA  Ki^orx,  Bfiad  Tftv/ht-r 

pEJvKtvYLyAKtJL,  Pfalladelpbla,  Oak  Lane. 

Miss  Marshall's  School  lZ^^«,a  «».ir  n^- 

parfroent*,  CoUwe  Preparatory  and  Sppclal  OmirH%»  Itlral  lo- 
t'atlnn.  Comfortai»U-  h<ime  llf*-  and  outntoor  Hpprtn,  P"r  p  ip- 
tlrubLFA  and  llliDitrau-nl  circulitr't,  adttre^      U [»<  £.  8,  MAiuttiATJ^ 

Academical  ami  Preparatory, 

BOTH  5CX£3. 

n£it)(nVL,vANtAH,  ^warthninn*. 

Swarthmore  Preparatory  School. 

Co-atLlutaClonai.  Fits  for  cl>IIoi^>  tcK^hnical  iK'bool,  or  bujUnon 
iJfe*  Separate  enttn^rPA  for  tmys  ami  \£ir\».  l*arf!P  faculty,  llatf 
hour  from  Fhllail^iphia,  on  P^nua,  R  H.  TutiJouaad  boards  f4!i^ 
Athlellctt  ^aL^ouraged,    Year  bnok  on  F*^nc4t, 

Aaxiira  H.  ToMLTmon^  Prtntrlpat 


EUROPe> 


FaAUCE,  Parid. 

Cours  Dwight, 

FiTo  montlw'  r*?ftbi™«  and  stttdy  In  Pariaj  threw  moath*' 
ttavcil,    Hlffheiit  refereneeit    Address 
Hlse  Lv  L.  CoLKMAJi,  r>wlKht  Houao.  FiMrle'wooiJ,  N.  J. 
Jffille.  Hauk  JKASMEftKT,  3  Boulevanl  D^di?**prt,  Parl»,  France. 
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French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian 

Tbe  Marvelous         The  TharouKhly  Proven         The  lucooiparaitle 

Language=Phone  Method 

The  Mo^t  Perfect,  Natursl  end  Successful  Method  £ver  Devised 
for  Acquiring  &  FureJgn  Lan^uag^ 

With  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

PrlcajB^A,     Ufstlffi*    AdvantBfl*    In    th«     M«nt»|     Cqutnin^At     •! 
Ev«pjr    M»n   or    Wommn 

Upward  at  h  ttiIIUdq  ntiidenta.  t^-octitiniL,  buMfueisA  m^n^  und  oibem  haire  ftY&ikd 
tbempelvos  of  the  Rosetithal  Bj^Ht^ru  with  entire  pleamirp  and  eatiafmcttoa. 
ThoiiKiiniM  havHf  already  ii^ied  It  with  tlie  wouderful  Ijui^ua^^-Ftioiae,  thai 
Uroleas  and  precisely  accurate  up-toniat'e  teacher. 

Only  10  Minutes  a  Day  for  a  Little  While 

Tf  you  loicw  how  eaHJly  you  could  acquire  speakEug,  reafUtigr^  aad  wrlttuf;  familiarity  with  any  or  all  of  tike 
prr^'Ht  living  foreign  lan^^uo^ea,  would  you  bo  conteot  to  rennain  lonK^r  ignoraut  of  this  de]l«:lhtful  and  f 
ji      jintfcliHhment  r     Only  ten  iTiitiutee  a  day  for  a  ILttlB  vhile  In  yoiirlebiure  momeate  win  glre  you 
[i.'u<im|^,  and  vvrltfii^  familiarity  with  a  new  laogiiage. 

The  Natural  Method  of  Study 

The  keynote  of  the  pucce^w  o!  thin  .lyatem  is  that  it  Is  the  uatural  way  In  which  the  mlod  acquirer  lanpuaii«,  J%  U 
almost  ex n<.':tly  fui  a  child  leamn  to  talk.  Almot^t  uneoEiiiioJou^y  you  elide  into  fhinkini/  fn  a  new  Langujige.  Yo^ 
leani  to  u»ie  isenu^aceii  rather  than  Isolated  wonln,  and  you  avoid  all  the  old-titiie  drudgery^ 

The  Voices  of  Living  Native  Professors 


The  Langijoin? -Phone  furnlahos  ready  aeif  inBtruetion  (or  oae  or  every  member  of  the  family,  uuceasiogly  ready  for 

idatk         *■    -    »- 
t  *a  aiwavfl 
It  affonta  the  acme  of  tieeuracy,  celerity s  CHinvculenee.    It  ofTerei  pleafsatit  mental  reereatton  and  a  deli^htfti] 


It  taUca  at  any 
It  in  always  In  onler. 


service,  re^K.-atiii^  the  U^inc:  v4>iccH  oT  native  ptot^^^is^r^  with  abHoiute  accuracy  of  pronunciation, 
apfHTtl  you  rff]tjlre.     It  i»  »>ltiipUcity  itself ;  a  child  can  uae  it  as  easily  a^  a  gnjwn  person, 
It  a  (font  a  the  acme  of  accuracy,  celerity,  cninvunlemv.    It  ofTerei  pleafsatit  mental  reereatlc 
tuv^ard  f^^lf-eultufi>.    You  can  enjoy  it  at  any  time,  aud  ther^  hi  a  i:ertain  fa^einatlen  in  Itjj  use. 

Eye,  Ear*  Tongue,  and  Mind 

You  learn  the  whole  languai^.  All  functions  of  lan^ua^^e  tau|?1it  by  this  method  ftt  the  cnnie  ffiie.  Eye,  ear. 
tongue,  and  Tnind  ore  all  bfought  into  play.  It  la  uu  longer  nitM^^ss^iary  to  rnemortze  hstn  of  Terbii,  decletifdona,  and 
complicat'ed  ^ranmiAtlcal  rules.  You  hnAr  the  exaot  pronunciation  of  a  native  professor^  whoiso  accuTAcy  *£ul 
reliability  we  guarant^H?.    Smnd  for  taaitinonlari,  book i at »  and  Isttar. 

THE  LANGUAQE=PHONE  jMETHOD,  m  MetropoliiS  Bldg.»  Broadway  and   16th  St,  N.  V, 


HOME  STUDY 
COURSES 


0"5. 


8ebooL  afTonlH 
the  home  student 
an  oppori  unity  to  pur- 
Kue  a  Complete  Hiph 
Bcbi:ri>l  Course  u[ider 
profei^aora  in  leading 
American  collegea  and 
uEii verfti t ies.  The 
Courv^  in  lL:ngn£.h 
are  given  by  lYof. 
Genung,  of  Amherst : 
Latin,  by  Prof.  Hark- 
aeott,  of  Bniwn;  (Irei^k, 
hy  iSiof .  Chaae,  of  liar- 
f ard.  An  eminent 
nwclallr^t  is  at  the  bend 
or  everj'  dt^partment. 

Students  may  rejEris- 
ter  at  any  time  and 
may  take  up  complete 
UN^iini^rt  Iff  piti^nt^  S]^- 
cial  hranchen.  ♦Sjiet^ial 

att<>ntion  isftl^en  t/>  ntudenta  prejiftrtnR  for  college. 

We  a1]«o  olTer  inatruciloa  la  Commercial  and  Ki^r- 

mal  Branches. 

Every  remler  of  the  Review  or  Reviewh  who  is 

laten-nte^l  \n  home  »tnily  and  correspondenee  teach- 

ing  i«  invii*»<l  to  i*end  for  a  free  copy  of  our  elghts'- 

page  I'fltaloK'oe  and  full  information  in  regard  to 

our  home  i^tudy  courses. 

The  Home  Carrespondence  School 

Dept.  25  Sprin^ieid,  Muss. 


JolIK  ¥.  ijt^VSu,  A.M.,  I'HjJ. 

Profcj^Mirof  Englle^ 


WHAT  SCHOOL? 


We  Can  Kelp 
Vou   Decide 

CAtmlngueB  and  nelTjililfl   !nf"matlnn     Cfiacemfn«  tH 
irhoali  ftod   cultea^en   ftir  ilBt.ed    wlLfaout    elinr  tu 
{Srnt^  if  ft  4  trf  ifffii^t*f_,         Anierli-uii  S^rtiool  M  Col|4fa«  Aa-Hiory, 
3G'i-'il  I^urk  Hon,  }>j.  Y.,  wr»  I0«3  Trllmnn  JSM^..  tli' 


THE    PRATF    TEACHERS'  AOENCV 

70  Flftb   Aveaue.  Metv  Vofk> 

RrcommendA  usachif r;i  ti>  L-uiiei^^  B*.'hu«i^  and  famUlea. 
Arivim^n  parenta  about  sohijolj. Wm^_Q^PrBtC  Magr. 


Ntw  VytiK,  New  York  Cltjf,  306  &  3^0  Wtut  Sach  Sirwi. 

The  New  York  Normal  School  of  Ph7s- 

kk.Al  ^^uui-dL&v^ii  year*  cwurs^i  of  tUAtruf UoD  dnitstirtt 

to  give  &  tboroii^Jj  prcpanttloa  for  men  and  womeii  daaJriuf  t<i 
lM^cl^Fn■'^  tciif'luTji  of  ^hyeiicAl  tralnLaR.  Teaching  scboluahlp 
iLW4iM<-d  to  c^H.-MQ^-^v^Ar  pupU.    For  circaUrs,  addma 

U"ATRO!f   L.  filTAGE,   A.M.,    IT.D., 


STUDY 

LAW 

IT 


The  erlKlaal  tr  hoot,  f nMvmon  by  t. _^ 

tia  uvcry  (dtn.  HenigBiiril  h|r  rnont  and  edorsli 

Kxiwrlnk(;!?d  and  cmnpetmi  liwiminfln.    Tal 

Mmn  tiiue  OTil^*  Thre»  coimea^PrTiiaralaiT, 
Biu[u«i»,  CoUpr?.  ItepaRi 
for  lira  i?ricc .  W 1 1 1  belter  j  Ltci  r 
eandLiir>ii  and  pirn»j>rf'ii!  (n 
tuvinou.  Rtodipiitiandj^n^ 
u»tet  ererrwhaa,  Full  pu- 
■  and  t  B««ial  •ff'er  free. 


Tha  Srfrmgmm 


'Cvrrtmjfvmti 


REMEMBER* 


suci^ss 


pD Elite  tPFAkEnr,  pttrkficiAlIt*       HfT^a  Imt  Frti*  Ii»-^n■*, 

Dlckitoa  Memory  School,       775  IClmbaU  Hall,     Cbk4«« 


Fl9a9€  mention  the  /twiew  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  aitoertiters 

eob 
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Tree  for  Examinatiom 

Iha  13  ToU  LrnmAiiT  of    Hohc 

Bconouics,  embod}dii(f  the  en  tiro 

I  "New  Profemon  of  Home- Making'*  uJ 
'ART  OF  RIGHT  LIVING" 

[  Complete  Home  Study  Couttes — HA&llh,  Food, 
I  Bc^nntny,  Homo  Man  age  meat,  Cliotiiiiif*  ChiEd- 
I  reUt — by  &ckaDwledB£id  auihorUies,  Pr^iicaL^ 
I  tatcTi^stinffp  non-technical— pmvM  adapted  t^  your 
I  riduirements  by  tbe  use  of  thousajids  of  our  cor* 
1  respnrvdence  srudonis^  J2  Volume*,  S^f'OO  paseSt 
I  UOQO  illufitrntiDiiB;  edition  delujL,  ia  ereen  and  rold< 

PRICE $24.00 

SPECIAL  30  daytemu,  12.00 

I  Write  1  [K»tat  or  note,  "Without  obliifatioa  or  es- 
pei'>e  to  me  send  cxpreEs  prepaid,  Libkaky  dp 
Home  Ecoh  ^vics  in  IS  Vols.  It  I  do  not  want  the 
books^  wilJ  notify  y  promritf  to  have  Kxpresi 
Co,  call  for  them;  other  wise  will  send  £l  a  month 

I  for  twelve  (uJ  moDtbV*  {?r     will  aead  cash  piice» 

1  Toa  would  i!lve  ^i^ry  penny  ynd  posHHM  to  prHftrre 
I  tbe  lii'iiMb  a,uA  bapp(ne#ii  nt  ttiop*  dear  to  yrm^  Tbfl 
'initH-nry  will  pur<^|»ly  thu  t^raTeutlon  w|j.ii-ii  in  ■■>  rniirU 

better  tK&n  cum;,    ]  t  n-Lll  b(!  Lbovt!  price  I  il  r&lue  to  vou. 

Ju't  U  wortb  A  BtAEUii  to  provQ  tbifll    "l>u  U  sow  l'^ 

Ift    VOLUMES 


HooHt  Plazu  DwKirmtloDf  Cmrv 
RdubcboH  BacterMjIofty 

CliemlitTTof  th^Hou^ehotd 
Pr^nCJptefl  of  Coolurr 
Food  Lad  DletdilCA 


T  HouafhoW  Kuiaffeiuent 

i  rprnon<il  Ry*flen» 

P  Homtj  UtLTO  of  tlieRIck 

to  Teitlteg  and  ClotbJant 

II  F^tudy  (^tOtafldLJfa 

IS  Can  of  Cb]ldj«ti 


American  Scl&aol  «if  Home  Economics 
^3 AO  C  Armou  r  A  vc . ,  Ghict«>,  I  \  L 


OVERNMENT 

POSITIONS 

39,427 

APPOINTMENTS 

were  m&de  t»  Civil  Service 
pJat'tffl  diirinij  tbt?  p&^t  yt-nr. 
Excellent  chance*  tor  sppointment 
Ihit  y«ir  No  influetice  of  PLtiy  kind 
required.  Onlj  a  eonunoEi  Hchoul 
eduti&liOD  lE  uecesftarf.  Theae  art^ 
excellent  poHttiojjs  For  )founf|  pBoplf. 
For  10  yearfi  we  hd^ve  made  a  t^pe- 


cialty  of  traiainj?  pef^ple  by  mtM  for 
these  BXAinlnatioriM^  And  so  mecesfi- 
fu)  hare  we  bven  that  thoutindt 
whom  we  have  instructed  are  oow 
Itj  the  Govern  meet  Servic*;  at  Sftl- 
tkries  from  S-M)  to  fln^^  P^r  year. 

Our  CtTil  Service  Aniiouncemenb!i 
contain  letters  from  alKiiit  IW  per- 
stinfl  who  utAte  that  they  owe  their 
p*)^ltions  tr]  our  cour$e  of  tralnino- 
Do  not  ftttenipt  any  Ciovemment  ei- 
Ami  nation  vtthoul  seeing  our  ClvJl 
Service  announcement  contain  Inz 
date&,  salaries  paid,  plac^  for  boltT- 
in|^  th<^  tiicamlnatLon^  and  guenttoDti 
ivcently  UAcd  by  the  Civil  Senritj© 
Commission, 

We  also  bAye  the  foUowtog  df- 
partmeDta  which  givn  excelletit 
ootirA^:  Liw,  NC'rmil,  StenoDripHy,  Botikkftepiiif  tr\4  Bifih 
nft».  Llteriture  and  Jtiurii«lisrnH  Penmanvhip  and  Letter 
Wrttlng^  Agriculture.  Horticulture,  Dairying  and  Animal 
Inluitn, 

The  Law  Bepartmeot  ts  in  chaiv«  of  Hon.  Cha<.  A.  Ray^ 
«x-Ctalef  Juatice  of  the  Bupreme  Court  of  Indiana, 

Write  at  once  for  one  of  our   caiaJoguefl,    It  will    bo 
aent  free, 

COLUMBIAN  COKRESPONDENCE  CQIXEGE 
Washliiglon,  D.  C 


From  Clerical  Drudgery 
to  Advertising— $1,200 
to    $6,000    a    Year. 


Mr,  H.  E.  CliilT. 
tilesnua,  lad  nvw  Advertising 
M^iuB^  lor  die  teJclvjitnl  Mc- 
Crar  Kctrtfcnlor  Co. ,  K«tidkll- 
TUle,  tnA..  irrlTi^  Oct.  H,  i^W; 

"  P*iTnilt  n»*  tti  tnprr^  my 
tti^rrciaticmi  of  the  splendid  n- 
tlstance  anJI  pajn^f;)k1nf  Att«l- 
(Ji^n  gJ^m  tine  'luring  mr  studjr 

tiflnff  ln»trtJCtian.  VourtEAch- 
La  pi  havt  (^uiii^fd  nic  lor  my 
poaEHon. 

"  pLfJUMi;  tccmt  ttunlcq  lortlw 
pA^onil  ARmTlon  ytm  eiveitiF^ 
Lod    Biiy   tjat    wljlle*     fcrf    the 

continued  tuectsM-  of  your  food 
»ork." 


Every  overworked  and  underpaid  subordinate 
with  a  desire  to  earn  frotn  ;|T,aoo.tX3  up  will  he 
interested  in  this  brief  Cestimoniai  from  auotber 
of  my  graduates* 

Mr  CInff's  advancement  shows  how  thor- 
oughly I  drill  ambitious  young  men  and  women 
to  quickly  fill  the  most  responsible  positions. 

No  other  systetn  ever  invented  haa  been  able 
to  show  a  tenth  of  the  results  achieved  by  my 
graduates — not  merely  pleased  graduates,  but 
those  who  are  in  big  positions  through  my  help. 

No  wonder  the  Powell  System  outranks  alt 
others,  and  is  the  only  one  heartily  endorsed  by 
the  great  advertising  authorities  of  America. 

I  will  mail  you  two  free  books  if  your  ambi- 
tion iff  aroused— my  beautiful  prospectus  and 
**  Net  Kesu  Its /'very  instructive  and  explanatory. 


OEORQB  H,  POWELL 


232  MctroiH>llt«o  Annex, 


New  York 
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Wc  ttv^  you   tn  ctpporrunity  I 
I  tb  £t  yuunell   till  tucccsi.  m  | 

Send    for  our  bcaurlful 
pimpccTiiM,    h  U  FrBft. 

PAGE-DAVIS   COMPAJH' 
Addrn*        ^  DrpL    U16.   W  Wibcth  ATnof,  CHICAGO 
lilt«    Dft«i)DfpL    iJlfr.    no  Nurtil  Sirwi.   NEW   VORIC 


STUDY 

Forty  courseA  of  Btntly 
In    N^^mi&L,  Ar-mlemii.', 
^i-Mnt  Library  BuuioeBB  and    Ptuir- 

NurthweHtcm  UnlFeralty  p^^.y  Oppartnu^Dts. 
We  have  been  amii^ted  witb  Kortliwest<^rti  Univi^rtilty 
Sirica  mj2 ;  jp-nflnat^Ji  In  «3ur  ii4^4riceil  courses  may  re- 
ccIto  tmiversiity  i-ntnmco  credits  witbou  I  cxamiiiatJoD; 
inatniftJcrti  &\^^  in  lovrpr  ejaih^^  of  work,  W*?  offer  four 
&E1DUAI  llOO  ach<>lftrMblrj«  b  the  University  for  best  work 
done  tn  our  ct>rrespQQdcQC6  ciitirsea,  Instriiutfirfl  ars 
f^oIJese  ijf nui  udtes  with  successful  teftchkig  expcriem^ 

INTER  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDBNCB 
398  WABASH    AVE,  .        .        -        -  CHICAQO 


-*     BECOME 

•"il 

\               A 

.CHAUTAUQUA 

Ij"* 

^      NURSE 

tin  <T*»hiT. 

LrmaAMY  oppoMnmmr 

Tb'^r"  J 1  A  d«ii|BD<i  C4r  vrtt«f1  eFapeqliil  bT*r4|MijpeT  sad     . 

Tqn^mTin^  Krllclw  Add  ■hflft  ill^dWt      W«  pRpl.n  f*^  Vll^ 

till]  4ulbsT<.  ifanuDH-ii^ican-tallj  FrlllclMd.  A  mark 


TO  LEARN  BODK>KEEPIN0 

WHEN  \  WfLL  MAKE  A  FIRST-CUSS 


B0OK=K£EPER 


rornt 


gr^ 


of 
VOU    ^^,,  _- 

1  >i  nt.  1  *(*■  e  .1  n  iJ  f  1 5  ,f  ri  Fm:  r  1  ni  ciutrrUJ,     |  And  nHTIOMi  lOO^ 
P*fh.p*  I  »B  p4»<.  ir.h,  <M  r  HaT«l;,553TeSTIMaNIAl5. 

J.  II .  GOODWIN,      s^i^e:  this  aho  itMite. 
KcK^m  51!,  luiA  II  road  war.,  Hew  York 


"  Fairestj  best,  and  most  inter- 
est! ng,*'  says  the  President  of  the 
Univei^ity  of  Virginia  of  the  nc 

riacmillan-Elsofi 

History  of  the] 
United  States 

Jf'ive  crown  octavo  volumes  in 
suhitantial  binding 

A  sixteen  hundred  pA^  romftuee  of  i 

with  200  full'piLj^  illuHtrHtioii^— each  one  i 

iii^toncal  diieumetit  selec^UKl  hy  CHA111JE8  ; 
HENRY  HAHT»  the  noi;ed  authoritj  < 
torical  portraiture, 

"  I  have  been  readtng  It  with  care, 
and  J  regard  It  as  one  of  the  falre«t« 
best,  and  most  Interesting  of  the 
popular  works  that  cover  the  field  of 
American  historyp  It  has  about  It  « 
genuine  charm  and  Interest^  and 
should  be  In  the  hands  of  every 
student  of  American  history.** 

EDWIN  A.  ALDERMAN 

Er<*n  thoHo  who  own  &  history  of  the*  United 
fltatea  Are  buyjuK  thia  rttjw  work,  lwcau«e  it  lA 
111  led  with  the  luwlora  fipiiit  of  treAtlriK  tho  e^ 
stMLllfil  factn  in  a  way  thni  t-ornmJhtida  the  atten- 
tion of  tU^  render  and  f urinates  hfm  with  tbo 
story  of  how  the  frreAteat  of  illations  was  buUi. 
What 4 0  you  know  of  yourovru  t'otmtry*»  hlBiorrT 
Th«  iLVtM'ni^e  num  or  wonijin  would  hnve  to  wdmit 
timt  his  kiiowk'dKe  wnti  slight,  or  ftt  leaat  that  tho 
wa«i  wo^fuHy  rusty.  Thene  five  Attra^^tlveToloiiMi 
Invite  r«;iMltni;.  They  will  help  you  to  A  baCtiW 
uridtTstandlng  Qf  AmeHc&n  fnstltutloafr^Ttbtgf 
will  ontertaliL  you— They  were  mado  for  VOUL 


aiy  »i.ui  witb  UB 
!)tf)f  the  hlstoiri^ 
with  other  4MHV 
M^t,  ri:;Lnm  ItallB 
our  ll^OQ  tTiM[SL 
I  why  you  don*I.Hb 


THC    OFFER,— Send   otilf  11.00   witti   Uito 

coupon.    You  will  rtioelvi;  a  eet  i^f  the  hintorrj' 
In&iJec'lion.   and  romps rJ5f.>Q  witi 
works.    If  you  don^t  like  the  »<^t, 
ex  pen  M  and  we  will  refund  your 
without  11^ jnti;  you  to  oipla-iu  wh^  ,  .  _  __ 
our  edition.    If  you  ilo  hku  It  Aud  kaep  H 

the  flvB  days  alio  wed  for  Inspeetton^  yoQ 

pay  %\M  HUd  SUtlD  i^  mouth  for  H  months,  or. 
ynit   prefer*  %\\SSy  ^fi^U.     Thiire  1b  aL^k  a  tbiTiiSLll 
quariiTii  leather  edition  whfcb  i^stA  fLOD  4isw 
and  ^,tJO  A  luotiih  fur  eight  tuoathK, 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  Ca 
13  Aftor  Place,  New  York 


Ul 


Herewith  £nd  ft.oo,  far  whlfb  tcad  nc  4fce  Haviw  4 
ftEViitws  Aftd  «  icrt  gf  th«  new  M«CE&llUA-EU»a  ll|| 
ihe  United  Siiici  on  ■ppforil.     Ifl  ilk*  t||«  ItUiarr   ^n, 
make  ^trncbU  ice«rdib|  t«  jdsr  tf«dil  esW  le  «•!»  | 
•cnbcn  kr  Eb«  flrit  ed|Ej«A. 


/VMM  4IM£^  lif  { 
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ii(3  ^  C  'y*^ 


t*^3 


A  few  of  our  Graduates 


STUDY 
LAW 


LEADING  LAW  SCHOOL 
IN  CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTRUCTION 

FifteenUi  Year 


r 


Prepart^  for  the  bar  of  any  state.  The  coutse  is  thorough  and  practical.  Moot  Court 
and  Department  of  Practice  included  in  the  course.  Text- books  same  as  are  used  in 
resident  law  schools.  Classes  bejjiu  the  first  Monday  of  each  wionth.  Approved  by 
the  bencK  and  bar.    We  also  have  a  Busmesa  Law  Course  that  is  not  excelled  aaywhere^. 

Tuition  Rcasanabk^— School  Fxacily  as  Represented — The  One-Price  School 

W«  tuTQ  «  loTcier  uj^mber  vf  GraduAtetf  In  snocewhil  PrACtioo 

tbAJi  All  th«  oiiier  conespoodeDce  Uw  «cliools  ootabioed, 
WHte  todAy  far  full  parttculArji.    Wii  acnd  a  42-paiz'e  bc^oklL^t  which  irlvea  A 
Synopsis  of  tlie  courses,  also  jrh'cs  thr  rules  and  rcQulrement^  tor  the  cj- 
am  mat  ion  fur  aJmifislod  to  thu  Ijur  of  (lie  ficveral  State  fi  oaU  TcrnEadea. 


CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW, 


Reaper  Block,  CHICAGO 


$2Sto$35aWeekfQrWomen 


W"" 


RK  qylLkW  ud  cmJIy  liaxiiH):  r^nei].  H^tudcd,  cdu- 
call  ^te  i  ippcial  cmplornvm  CtinirKt.     W  ri!c  iar  Vitif  boo  It- 
34i ;  irlU  hCkW  inrl  ^\n  t1i«  [irL«L     TMK  a^Tin^AL  VW^iW- 

by" 

MAIL. 


SHORTHAND  TAUGHT 

Cotnpteto  course  Jn  BiendtfTaphj  by  corrcapoadenro  nitiChO'l. 
Dtf«ct  p«r»ODal  Bup«ir vision  of  ujt4jli  nimluQL    WrU«  to 

HAIL  INSTITUTE.  Codington  Building.  Pliinfleld.  New  Itttt^. 


Gain  Independence  leahnbymail 
^oB£A  ^^,7u7r  ACCOUNTANT 


CLWTIFIED 


Learn  Bookkeeping  Free, 

W^utd  j^ou  Hlfcs  to  tuccfifld  Ja  tHuinm,  la  cbtiin  a  ^D'C^lI  p^yiqg 
fMHl  I  ion ;  l-t  i«L  u  R  tn  mcf  e*  i^e  i  n  t»iif  >  t  W  uu  14  tou  pcnjc^^m  ilm 
upAc  itjr  thkt  dlnrctt  kjid  ca^htTDti  IJiF^ii  tius^uriB  ¥■> tcf ptiso f  If 
ia,  ji-ud  iJkjwEcI  jullo^  UiV  tt*m|>lft  of  Mr.  Hd *.  Chftpm.in,  of  N a, 
606  Scv  51b  St.»Coihea,  Ind.,  vho  Lirf^^ty  {E>ciK4>fil  hEl  l^lliy 
After  Ilk  r  I  If  (Mircouir»«+  A  tnowlciite  <:rf  Attnunii  Inin^em^c*  jota 
Ofpcrlrjnkkt  ■  hunLl|v4  fiiild.  Our  (ue-ihcid  cTirrli  all  ottif ri,  Ifou 
CAj]  ]le*m  Quii^klj  kl  ticmf:,  wtlfaoui  Jut*  u|  tllUfl  Of  nmiKI'.  We 
£uwitec  Lt. 

A  GRBAT  BOOK  FBEC 

•<  Bow  to  OfvcQini!  M.m  fixtwrt  Dookkftftptirt*  iith4 

tillc  of  in  CKifeiLiKc  LilhI'ji?  on  11lhj& kcc . < L n  1^  trHi  Uuijncst.  It 
tfJLtLhftiL«  bci^tiykt^ED  ori..4.ouDti  cvcrdeif1i*;i,L  acJ  cxfUiiu  how 
you  CAa  miJcc  JnHjfC  cfiantf  lift^  beUttyo-ur  p.)^fJon  la  HEe»  It  Ij 
Just  the  boi.ifc  f'lr  bcj^tDiifTl  lad  crpcni  aJLkc  ToadvenlBC  our 
iirtrrni  we  wIM  cive  awjy  <;,CHHico^cs  tbsolurdy  free,  whh^^titany 
Cntirtllion  whlErviff.  si  mildly  IrC'i^'l  fnL|;f  Oaidc  #n4  ftddlCl&Uld 
fCtJelvc  [he  t>MOl(  wkLhcxil  liau         AJdmS 

Cotnmeni»t  CorreMpondence  B«hooli, 


-IVeTeaci 
Vou  FREE: 
We  Secure 
A  PosiHoi 


EARN  YEARLY 


4   ^3,000  TO  §10000. 


IN  THE  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS 


Wei  wiil  teac-h  yr>u  the  Real  Ustat^,  Genera]  Enskcra^e^  and  tD&umnce 
btialii^aa,  and  apptiln  t  yoy 

SPilCIAL   ftCPK^ENTATIVE 
of  t  he  oldest  atid  larg«i»c  co-oneratlTe  real  est&te  and  brokeragie  compvi j 
In  AmeHca, 


BOOK 


Hepf*8isotAtrT€iS  are  makini?  SS.noo  to  1 10,(100  a  ycnr  without  any  [nvef^tnient  fif  cApltaL    ExcellenL  opportttiilttB* 
opeo  to  V<*IJ,    Bv  our  syRt^-m  you  can  make  money  Ltia  few  weekfi  irHbout  Ujlcrferlng  with  your  preseat  o«X!ui>atloa* 
A  UiofiQtifcb  Comniert^liii  I^aw  Oc^urae  fre<i  to  each  Ef; preventative. 


Write  for  OS  page  book  Frea. 


THE  CROSS  COMPANY*  364  Reaper  Block,  Cblcago 


/*/M!«f  Mention  the  fieuiew  of  Reuiewi  uhw  writing  to  <]Ld!}«rtlur% 
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■^Htffijouww 


SCREBNERS 
LMACAZINE 


T#fB  «^tn 


C91 


T 


T 


tVl,L.    *lllSV    f 


Our  Free  Catalogue 

Is  ready  for  its  annual  mission  of  practical  mag- 
azine ecotiomy  to  the  homes  of  r, 000,000  people  who 
read  magazines  and  newspapers.  There  is  dividend- 
Paying  information  on  every  page  of  this  big  1907  edi' 
tion,  which  lists  over  3,000  magazines,  periodicals,  newspapers 
and  combination  offers.  Our  system  saves  you  subscription 
money »  for  we  quote  you  the 

Lowest  Existing  Prices 

New  ideas  and  new  suggestions  and  valuable  infonnation  for  evewy 
magasine  fead€r,  are  found  in  this  catalogue,  the  most  complete  one  of  the 
kind  ever  published,  and  we  offer  it  to  YOU  simply  for  your  name  on  a 
postal  card. 

Ours  is  one  of  the  largest  subscription  agencies  in  the 
world  and  wc  are  known  everywhere.  We  therefore  enjoy 
the  closest  relations  with  the  publishers,  and  are  thereby 
enabled  to  secure  unusuar/  concessions,  giving  us  every  facility 
for  furnishing  any  magazine,  periodical  or 
newspaper  in  the  world  at  a  nite  much 
lower  than^Ott  btlieve  possible. 

We  have  helped  thousands  save  mag- 
azine dollars.  We  can  do  the  same  for  you. 
Simfily  send  os  your  name  on  a  one*cent  postal 
card,  asking  for  ofir  Free  Catalogue.  Write 
to-day.    We  can  interest  you.    Address 


^vkq,tuu  ffltti^l 


B©4 


J. CHANSON'S  MAGAZINE  AGENCY 


HEW  TOKI  QfTICKi 

Bf  reart^  Ate.  {mi-mw  IttI  St> 


,,^^:^iii..,^'.Tf5gi^'.;'e-  v"^ 


175  HaasoD  Block,  LEXINOTON.  K¥. 


Review  of  Reviews 
Financial  Directory 

This  difcctory  will  be  made  up  of  banking  houses,  trtist  companies,  savings  banks,  brokers  and  other  financial 
initittftions*  who  arc  of  high  standing  and  known  to  be  of  a  substantial  character. 

Announcements  of  a  questionable  nature,  or  those  making  unreasonable  claims,  will  not  be  accepted.  Monthly 
changes  of  copy  wiU  be  made  if  de^td» 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


L 


WITW 


Clevclanb 


--'.  _,  SURPLUS 

S2.5O0.O0O.0O      U'VUSt   SlOinpan\>      .SZ.SOO.OOOOO 

^SAVINGS    BANKi 


Why  We  Pay  4%  Interest  on  Savings  Accounts. 


T  Many  people^  on  leirning  that  the  great 
C I  eve  I  an  d  S  av  i  tigs  bank  a  pay  4  per  c  e  n  t .  i  n  ter  es  t , 
have  wondered  why  hanks  in  other  l,irpe  ciiies 
do  not  do  the  same, ^whether  (.  Jeveland  is 
satisfied  with  a  smaller  ptr  cent,  of  profit,— or 
whether  Cleveland  sacrifices  safety  to  increase 
Iheir  gains.  It  is  the  purpo<^e  of  this  advertise^ 
ment  to  answer  thesje  questions, 
T  Cleveland  being  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
greatest  industrial  districts  of  the  world,  her 
banks  are  enabled  to  invest  their  money  in 
enterprises  whose  best  guarantee  of  safety  is 
tile  laige  amoiint  of  capital  behind  them.  Theses 
opportunities  for  investment  are  available  only 
to  targe  institutions  which  have  the  ready  money 
to  take  advantage  of  th  em « ^operations  in  coal, 
iron,  Great  L^es  shipping  and  manufacturing, 
which  pay  large  profits  and  do  not  keep  money 
tied  up  for  great  lengths  of  time. 
T  Ohio's  strict  banking  law3»  frequent  eiamina- 
tioDS  by  disinterested  aixountanta^  and  careful 
oyer^ight  by  an  active  board  of  directors,  com^ 
posed  of  Cleveland's  foremost  business  Aen, 
bftre  nude  The  Cleveland  Trust  Compmoy  one 


of  the  most  favorably  known  hanks  in  the 
country.  Its  progressive  policy  has  caused  a 
rapid  groi^th  that  is  little  short  of  phenomenal. 
It  now  has  resources  of  more  than  Thirty  Million 
dollars,  and  has  Sixty  Two  Thousand  Individual 
depositors, 

T  Through  a  perfect  system  of  **  Banking  by 
Mail"  the  superior  advantages  of  doing  business 
with  this  institution  are  carried  to  the  very  dodr 
of  every  thrifty  man  and  woman  in  the  country^ 
giving  them  even  greater  fai^lUty  and  conveni- 
ence in  depoNitini^  money  than  they  would  have 
in  vi,siiing  their  bank  in  person.  The  success  of 
this  method  is  proven  by  the  great  number  of 
deposits  we  carry  in  this  way,  and  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  continued  by  every  progressive 
bank  which  ever  tried  such  a  system. 
T  Ef  you  have  money  invested  at  a  lower  rale 
than  4  per  cent., — if  you  wish  a  safer  invest- 
ment, or  if  you  wish  to  st;irt  a  savings  account 
with  any  amount  from  f  tiOO  upwards,  it  will  pay 
you  to  write  for  our  booklet  '*  V,"  giving 
particulais    of    our    system    of    "  Banking    by 


THE     CI^EVELAND    TRUST     COMPANY 

t94VI»GS  BANKi 

C£«KVK1«AJID»     «       «       .       .       .       OHIO 
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FIDELin  flUD  DIISDPLn  III 


1876 

FIDELITY 
LIABILITY 
ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 
STEAM  BOILER 


OF  NEW  YORK 

OBORQB  F.  SEWARD,  President 
ROBERT  J.  HILLAS,  Vice-President  nnd  Secretary 


1906 


ELEVATOB 
PLATE  GLASS 
BUBQLABY 
FLY  WHEEL 


This  Company  has  been  engaged  in  the  several  MIKOB  JasOELLAHEOUS 
LIKES  of  Insurance  for  THIBTT  YEAES.  and  has  built  up  gradually  and  pru- 
dently A  VEET  LAEOE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  BUSINESS.  Its  annual  income 
ftom  premiums  is  about  FIVE  AND  ONE-HALF  MILLIONS  of  dollars.  Its  busi- 
ness is  protected  by  assets  of  nearly  EIGHT  MILLIONS,  including  an  unearned 
premium  reserve  of  over  THREE  MILLIONS  of  dollars,  and  a  special  reserve 
against  contingent  claims  of  over  ONE  AND  ONE-HALF  MILLIONS.  It  lias 
paid  over  TWENTT-THBEE  AND  ONE-HALF  MILLIONS  to  its  polioy  holdeii 
FOR  LOSSES.  Its  constant  effort  is  to  give  its  clients  not  only  Df  8URANCS 
indemnity,  but  prompt  and  effeotive  INSPECTION  and  ADJUSTING  SERVICES. 

INSURANCE  THAT  INSURES 


CAPITAL,    -    $1,000,000.00 


SURPLUS,    -    $2,010,726.22 


DUMONT  CLARKE. 
WM.  P.  DIXON, 
ALFRED  W.  HOYT, 


DIRECTORS: 

A.  B.  HULL.  WM.  J.  MATHBSON. 

GEO.  B.  IDE.  ALEXANDER  B.  ORR. 

W.  G.  LOW.  HENRY  B.  PIBRRBPONT. 

J.  G.  McCULLOUGH,    ANTON  A.  RAVEN. 


JOHN  L.  RIKBR. 
W.BMLBN  R008BVBLT. 
GEO.  F.  SB^VARD. 


Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  New  York 

Agents  in  all  considerable  towns 


TKe  attention  of  otar  roAdesv  ii 
called  to  our  Financlml  I>ts*octoiT« 
and  tHe  annoiancemont  at  tlM 
Head  of  otar  columns  tKmt  oaljr 
Houses  of  KigK  standing  ^rill  bs 
allov^ed  to  use  our  maffaxine. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  C^ 


The  editorial  prestige  and  standing  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  together  with  its 
policy  of  excluding  all  kinds  of  objection- 
able advertising,— whiskey,  beer,  unsound 
financial,  patent  medicine,  etc.,  —  should 
give  our  readers  implicit  confidence  in  its 
advertising  columns. 


a 
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COMPARATIVE    VALUES   OF 
RAILROAD  BONDS 

Wrfte  for  8  copy  of  our  1 2 -page 
circular  No,  16  describing  about 
60  representative  Raitroad 
Bonds  listed  upon  the  New  York 
Stock  ^change  and  selling  at  a 
discount,  with  high  and  low 
range   since   January    ],    1P05.. 

Combining,  as  we  do,  long  ex*> 
perience  with  the  best  of  facili- 
ties, we  can  serve  you  satJsfac* 
torlly  in  executing  orders  for 
the  purchase  of  any  of  these 
bonds.  Our  Commission  charge  Is 
that  fixed  for  all  members  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Ej£change»iof  1^ 
based  upon  the  value. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

William  and  Pine  Strceti.  New  York. 
Branch  OfFkt.  Albany,  N.  V. 


Certificate  of  Deposit 
earing 


61 


interest,  and  backed  by  improved 
.  real  estate  security  to  the  value  of 
three  times  its  face,  is  an  invest- 
ment that  must  appeal  especially  to 
conservative  men  and  women  who 
are  looking  for  a  convenient  form 
of  security  netting  a  liberal  return. 

€L  These  certificates  are  issued  in  de- 
nominations of  t  >  oo  and  are  payable 
on  demand  after  two  years— Interest 
is  paid  by  check  every  six  months. 

(LOur  booklet  will  explain  in  de- 
tail t  he  a  bso  1  ute  securi  ty  o  f  de  posi  ts 
m&de  with  this  Company— We  will 
be  glad  to  send  it  to  you  on  request, 

B  Pw  C*iit«  te  paid  on  depo^lU 
wltlidrBwiiMe  at  any   tlina. 

CALYEST   HORTGAGE  &  DEPOSIT  CO. 
ItSS  Calvert  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


6%  Ponbd 

^atfel)  on  tge  0^mx^m 
of  i^to  ^ork  jRcal  Cutatt 

CITY  REAL  ESTATE  carried  u  an 
inveitiflWiL,  tiot  dabl>lcd  in  aj  a  ihott- 
tLm«    rpeculatioD,    af  ords   the  lurett 
protection  and  t£ie  taoO.  liberal  tiiunu  of  uy 
invQtment  tn  tlie  world.     The  butincu  of  tHU 
Company  iimlrictedbjr  hi  CfiBiftcT  to  invcatment 
mrcalcdate,  aiidiCi&ted  policy  itill  (uithcrcon^ 
£net  hi  operationi  to   New  York  real  tAAlc  m 
the  direct  line  ot  the  Oty'i  greatest  g^owiH— iKc 
wist  and    most    prqfiiable    mveftment    in    which 
money  caa  be  engaged.     In  the  enlargement  of  this 
busLnes*  in  a  field  affording  almost  unlimited  opportuni-  1 
tie*  for  fufiher  invatm^nt,  we   are   offering  our  6  per 
cent.  Bondfl  in  cither  of  the  following  fonoi ; 
0%   Cattiwn  ^mbs — for  fntomc  ^ntsentmcnt — 
pcirchauble  at  par  m  mJtiples   of   $  1 00;  intereit 
pay  able  lenii-aanually  by  coupooi  attached;  matuT'^ 
ing  in  ten  yean  aod  meanwhile  subject  to  witli- 
drawa)  on  interest  pay  oi  eat  dale*  alter  two  yean, 
6>  SUtumtibtitie  IBanbff  —  lot  Income  ftmMttg 
— pufchaioble    on    iaMallmcnti    during  10,  IS  or 
20  yeaJ'i  and  enabiing  the  perioa  without  capital 
available  for  income  mveitment   to  accUEnulate  a 
definite  capital  in  a  given  time  by  dmply  inventing 
each  year  the  equivalent  ol  an  ordinary  (ntercit  on 
the  amount  desired.     Thii  form  aUo  cairte^  caih 
value*  after  twa  yeftn.     The  yearly  payment  rata 
per  $1,000  Bond  are;   tO-year  term,  $7137;   15- 
year  term,  $40.53;  20-ye«i  term,  $25,65. 
^^f^UR  Bond  issue  enable*  small  inveslotB  to  Jiare 
vf^     to  the  extent  of  6  per  «fil,  b  the  certain  profit* 
^^       eamine  powet  of  New  York  real  estate,  with- 
04dt  the  liik  ana  expenses  incident  lo  the  individual  hixy* 
ing  and  handliing  oi  property,  and  to  obtain  steady  and 
fixed  letunu  without  waiting  to  sell  or  leasei.     By  invert- 
ins  in  our  Bonds  you  are  tidt  only  eoabled  to  tecme  the 
lull  6  per  ccflt.  ref  uin  jova  money  earns,  without  divi- 
sion with  a  middleman^  but  you  enpy  the  added  ad- 
vantage  of  knowing  where  and  how  your  mon^    is 
invented.     A-R-E  Six's  are  secured  by  As*cii  of  $6,- 
364,909.97.  including  Capital  and  Surplus  of  $1,285,- 
047.03,  accumulated  during  more  than  eigbteea  yean 
of  uninlexTupled  succesi. 

3F  you  are  blerested  in  saving  money  or  in  inveii- 
ing  money  already  saved*  yo^  owe  it  to  yoitriclf 
to  thoroushlv  bveitigate  these  Bondi  and  the 
buiineia  upon  wnicb  they  are  based.  Write  for  our 
bterature  giving  full  mformatiDn  rf^arding  A^R^E  Six't. 
including  map  of  New  York  City  showing  location  of 
the  propeftia  upon  wbidi  they  am  bated,  and  giving 
othcf  tadi  Of  imetoL 

713  Dtm  Buiiaiiig,  290  Bro«Jw»^  N#w  Yoi& 
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Swifts 

:Freinium  Calendar 

for    U,A  .1907. 


.iXJ^^/SG^^c^ 


Swift's  Premium 
Calendar  for  1907 
represents  three  types  of 
feminine  loveliness,  dis« 
tinctly  American, 

Tbe  origina]  p«stel  drawings  af6 
by  J.  R.  Bryson*  the  famous  color* 
iai,  and  ire  faithlully  r?pro^uced 
through  the  employmenlof  ^fteeo 
colors.  Each  paael  la  aa  near  a 
duplicate  of  the  origiDal  in  every 
detail  of  color  as  is  possible.  The 
size  of  the  Calendar  is  lZx3S  in. 

We  will  mail  this  calendar, 
postpaid,  to  any  address,  for 
10  Wool  Soap  wrappers;  1 
metal  cap  from  jar  of  Swift's 
Beef  Extract,  or  for  10  cents 
in  stamps  or  coin. 

Art  Pl*lei  — Three  single  Art 
Plates   suitable    for   framing    ae 

holiday  giftSf  have  been  pre- 
pared with  no  adverti&in.^  on 
them.  The  complete  set  of  three 
Will  be  sent  postpaid  for  50  cento. 


Swift'fl    Prefnhnii 

Hatns  and  Bacon 

Each  piece  branded  on  the  riiiid. 

5wift'i  Silver  Leaf  L^rd 

3,  5  and  10  pound  air  tight  pailB. 


« 


Address  Swift  $r  Company 

Department   27 
Stock  Yards  Station,  Chtca^o,  111. 


3b^^»^£«^^ 
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The  House  Founded  On  A  Rock 

SiaU  fltand  Bidld  your  fortunes  on  the  rack  fotirtdatioii  of  Life  Insurance.  It  has  shielded 
ihou^andi  from  wantf  educated  thoiuands  of  young  men  and  wotnent  and  started  them 
in  buiinew.  Write  to^^lay  for  information  of  PoUdea^  with  Rates  and  Benefits  at 
your  age,     Addb^  Dept  6. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 


iK^WflUri  m  «  >Mcfc  ^lypwij  *T  Ih  Mat!  ff  niw  frrv] 


JOHN  R  DRVDEN.  President 


nOME  OFFICE:    Newark.  N,  J. 


N.J.    Tlv  'nimavc!  Luvp^v  of  The  Pniijnttuil  ivquiro  in  the^e  Some  a&ci:  buildinip  mione,  ^  lemccj  di  ovf  r  two  ihcwvn'd  cmeJoyeu. 
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.^IteLtermaiisffilFbuntadn  Pen 


^The    pen    witH 


th«     Clip  -  Ca^p 


>Solves  the 
Xms^  problem 


StrlaAuictD 

no.            K^.  Prkc 

k  l^  or  O  ti  -  -  P-V> 

A  n  or  U  23  -  ■  1,50 

A  Uor  B  U  ^  •  4,00 

A  1$  or  D  IS  -  -  SvOO 

A  lA  ^  D  ^  -  «  «.0Q 

A  IJ  *  >  7  00 

A  ij  '   -     e.oo 

Caman  S^ver  Clip 
N&  Prfc* 

B  131  With  aip      -      p.75 


Style  C 
GOLD  BANDS 

>*&.  Prici 

C  12  CM.  *  *  ^  ^V5^ 

C  O  CM.  '  -  *  *.S( 

C  UG,M.  '  -  S.a 

C  IS  G.M^  '  -  -  ft.« 

C  l»  0,M.  ^  '  .  f-W 

tUMttitimmH. 


SyhE 
GQLO  BANDS 

No-  1P*k« 

E  22  CM.  ^  -  -  !*» 

ti  Zi  CM.  -  '  -  *.50 

H  24  f-.M.  '  -  '  y.W 

F  25  r,.M.  *  *  ^  «.<» 

H  rt  CM.  -  '  -  ?W 

StfW  F 
SILVER  RUGREE 

F  I?  FII,      -    *    *       !*.» 
F  U  Fa      -    -    -         '.» 

F  js  fh,    -  -  -     »» 

F  ]«  Ffl.      *    •    *        *.S0 

F  It  FII,    -   ■   •     um 

SwltG 

GOLD  BANDS 

Ptatn  rr  €hit^if4 

Ntt,  IWce 

C  J  G.M,  -    *    .  |i.SD 

G  3  G,k|^  ...  4.50 

G  #  G-M.  .    -    .  S.W 

G  «  C  M.  '     -    -  6.MI 

G  A  C  M.  -     -  7  00 

CHp*  Add  (a  Coel— 


U&lt  ticartr  lii  naiutM^r  liic|lc«l«s  bImc  »f  cold  pen  iron  tain  eel  kii  hQld«r. 

For  Man  or  Wo  tit  an  -  Boy  or  Girl 

The  Chriitfnas  problem  U  td  rind  i  suitable  %\lt  Walermin't  Ideal  faunUin  Pen 
fi>lvef  thii  problem  beciuM  it  meani  pleasure  to  tbe  giver  init  tat jj faction  to  the  user,  whethe? 
mtfi  Of  woman,  boy  or  girl.  To  the  woman  in  fcarch  of  a  gift  for  a  man  thii  pen  will  come  M3 
m  partkolarly  approprlaU  fullest  ion.  It  is  of  service  everywhere  and  becomes  more  vafuabk  u 
time  goes  on.  With  a  present  of  thli  kind  goes  the  satisfaction  of  Kaving  given  the  best  because^ 
there  are  Imitations.     Insist  on  the  genuine^ 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTATION  BOXES 


;'rr"^..':^"t^fe: 


->iK**7^*/'fV'r.* 


13^- 


FOR    UNMOUNTCO    PENS  FOfl   GOLO    MOUNTED   PCNS 

For  sale  lU moil  of  erjwb»r^    It  tout  town  liJui  no  deal0?  write  for  Xmaa  boaklel. 


l#,B*>Vcw-tcrni¥vn   Co.,  173    Bro  B^dwiJ^y;  N*Y. 

a  SCHOOL   ST..BOSTON  ■  20&  STATE     ST.,  C»ICA60-'t3e    ST.  JAMES  ST.,  MOMTfttAk* 
_^^Z     WARKtT    ST..  S*M  FRANCtSCO  *     i2     QQubEH     LANE      t-ONOON>,E<^ 


fradit  BttJitfpff  th$  It9v' 
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A    PLAYER-PIANO   FOR    NATURAL   MUSICIANS. 


A  Self-Playing  Instrument  That  Makes  Ingenious  Artifice 
Aid  Natural  Art,  Through,  the  Most  Elemental,  In- 
stinctive Music-Expression  of  the  Human  Race. 

BY  J.  HOPKINS. 


I 


"  Mister,  lemme  tell  you  when  the  music  starts 
I  can't  keep  still." 

N  the  apparently  trivial  words  of  this  pop- 
ular-song chorus  lies  the  romance  of  the 
greatest  musical  invention  of  our  age.  For 
tills  invention  is  based  on  the  dignity  and 
essentiality  of  foot-and-body-movement  in 
music. 

The  Greek  "chorus"  also  means  "dance," 
and  the  music  grew  from  the  regular  move- 
ments of  the  dancers.  Farther  back,  from 
t^c  misty  plains  of  Iran  whence  our  first 
Aryan  forefathers  spread  over  Europe  and 
Asia,  comes  the  dance  step  as  the  foundation 
of  all  poetry  and  all  music. 

Do  you  "beat  time"  by  instinct?  Do 
you  find  your  foot  marking  the  measures  of 
a  brisk  march,  your  fingers  tapping  the  lively 
triplets  of  a  waltz,  your  body  gently  swaying 
with  a  dreamy,  stately  largo? 

Then  you  are  a  natural  musician.  For  by 
your  beating,  your  swaying,  you  respond  to 
the  same  elemental,  cosmic  impulse  that  sent 
some  Aryan  ancestor,  one  day  before  the 
dawn  of  history,  stamping  down  the  line  of  a 
tribal  dance,  with  body  swaying  and  meas- 
ured gestures.  From  the  rhythm  of  these 
steps,  motions,  and  gestures  of  our  earliest 
forefathers  was  developed  all  modem  music ; 
first  vocal,  from  the  singing  with  the  dance, 
then  instrumental. 

Rhythm,  then,  is  the  father  of  music  And 
you  have  got  it  in  you.  How  are  you  going 
to  make  use  of  this  priceless  elemental  emo- 
tion, add  to  ic  intellect  and  culture  and  com- 
prehension, unril  it  becomes  a  faculty  inval- 
uable for  companionship,  entertainment,  in- 
spiration ? 

For  the  expression  and  cultivation  of  this 
emotion,  the  most  highly  organized  of  all 
modern  instruments  is  the  piano.  But  many 
thousands  of  natural  musidans  are  unable  to 
give  the  time  necessary  to  enter  upon  its  ex- 
acting technique;  and  even  those  who  do 
play,  and  keep  advancing  in  mastery,  con- 
stantly find  themselves  learning  to  appreciate 
selections  just  beyond  their  power  to  per- 


form. The  difBculties  of  mechanical  drudg- 
ery are  always  dragging  back  the  longing  for 
expression  of  a  "  natural  musician." 

For  all  these  people  was  designed  the 
Player-Piano;  the  piano  with  a  semi-auto- 
matic attachment  enabling  difficult  music  to 
be  played  by  those  with  little  or  no  technique. 
The  keys  are  struck,  not  by  human  fingers, 
but  by  mechanical  fingers  pneumatically  ac- 
tuated from  bellows.  By  means  of  a  moving 
perforated  sheet,  the  air  can  be  let  in  on  any 
group  of  fingers  desired,  and  thus  any  har- 
mony or  melody  produced.  It  met,  though 
at  first  it  did  not  fill,  a  long-felt  want,  and 
immediately  sprang  into  wide  popularity. 

Several  makes  have  been  so  perfected  that 
you  can  have  at  your  command  a  very  good 
mechahical  imitation  of  some  one  else's  ex- 
pression of  the  selection  played.  By  means 
of  levers,  operated  in  accordance  with  formal 
instructions,  it  is  possible  faithfully  to  pro- 
duce the  cut-and-dried  ideas  of  a  preceptor 
as  to  heavy  or  light  "  accents,"  diminuendo, 
crescendo,  or  any  required  tone  shading. 

But  only  one  make  of  Player-Piano  was 
so  designed,  fundamentally,  that  the  per- 
former finds  spontaneous  expression  of  his 
own  musical  feeling,  inherited,  temperamen- 
tal, unconsdous  perhaps.  The  self-playing 
device  of  this  piano  is  essentially  different 
from  that  of  any  other.  Without  wide  ex- 
ploitation by  forced  publicity,  it  has  gradu- 
ally grown  to  the  fore.  It  is  a  triumph  of 
long-endeavoring  Yankee  ingeijuity;  its  in- 
ventor, Theodore  P.  Brown,  has  incorpor- 
ated radical  and  valuable  improvements  with- 
in the  last  year. 

.  It  is  the  only  piano  with  the  automatic  fea- 
ture that  is  natural.  It  is  called  the  Sim- 
plex Piano. 

Although  the -Simplex  has  many  points  of 
superiority,  its  characteristic  and  unique  fea- 
ture is  this:  The  mechanical  labor  of  ped- 
aling is  so  reduced  that  expression  direct 
from  the  feet  is  made  possible. 

With  all  other  makes,  the  feet  are  called 
upon    for    an    exhausting    treadmill    task. 
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l^hey  alone  supply  power  to  the  "  wind- 
engine  **  that  driven  the  automatic  fingers 
against  the  piano  keys"  and  they  alone  sup- 
ply the  power  to  wind  and  unwind  the  tight- 
ly stretched   music    roll*      Hence,   the   per 


for  direct  dainty  shadings,  smooth  delicate 
effects,  and  sudden  accents  without  change  of 
time,  has  fascinated  artists  of  world  renown. 
The  brilliant  composer,  Mascagni,  in  the 
intervals  of  playing  over  and  over  upon  a 


former,  puffing  away  at  his  foot- exercise,  is    Simplex  the  popular  "  Intemiezzo  "  from  his 


called  upon  to  *'  put  in  the  expression  **  of^ 
loud  or  soft,  accented  or  smooth,  by  means 
of  a  separate  leven 

How  different  with  the  Simplex!    It  per- 
mits  the  foot  itself  to   express  directly   its 


opera,  **  Cavalier ia  Rusticana/'  wrote  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Let  me  say  in  the  fewest  words,  but 
with  greatest  pleasure,  that  nothing  I  have 

seen  on  my  delightful  tour  of  America  equals 
the  wonderful  mechanical  construction  and 


own  natural   musical  impulses  by  means  of    the  almost  human  touch  and  marvelous  cxe- 


direct,  natural  impulses  upon  the  pedal. 

This  is  the  unique  value  of  the  Simplex 
Piano  to  a  *' natural  musician":  That  it 
not  only  employs  a  device  to  lighten  the  ac- 


cution  of  the  Simplex  Player- Piano,  No 
other  invention  of  its  kind  can  compare  with 
it  tn  any  way/* 

Edouard  De  Reske  writes  admiring  **  the 


tual  labor  of  operating  by  one-half,  and  by  strong  accents  as  coupled  with  immediate 
this  alone  doubles  the  player's  pleasures;  but  pianis^simos,  producing  a  dramatic  effect  for 
that  it  also  provides  the  instinctive  means  of  the  study  of  roles  which  I  have  found  in  no 
expression  that  have  come  down  to  civilized    other  player," 

man  through  coundess  ages,^ — ^the  rhythmic  Emma  Eames  Story  writes  that  the  Sim- 
foot-beat  of  the  dance^  now  heavy^  now  light,  plex  **  has  a  softness  and  elasticity  of  touch 
now  increasing,  now  dying  away,  which  that  1  have  found  m  no  other  that  I  have 
planted   in   our  ancestors   the  seed  of   that    heard/' 

music  now  reaching  near  to  Heaven  itself.  Marcella  Sembrich  writes:  '*  While  this 
Great  musicians  have  written  the  Simplex  is  more  easily  manipulated  physically>  its  po^ 
Company  most  enthusiastically  concerning  sibilities  are  greater  than  any  other," 
the  "natural"  feature  described  near  the  Schumann-Heink  says:  "  Every  possibility* 
beginning  of  this  article.  The  unique  device  in  the  rendition  of  good  music  is  accom- 
plished by  your  Simplex 
Player-Piano,  and  with  far 
less  expenditure  of  strength/* 
Many  more  such  letters 
are  exhibited  by  the  Simplex 
Company  as  the  fiighest  en- 
dorsement of  this  unique  fea- 
ture of  their  product. 

To  ''put  in  expression " 
through  a  lever  is  manifestly 
artificial.  Y  o  u  forget  t  o 
move  it  at  the  right  time  — 
you  move  it  too  far  —  not 
far  enough*  The  foot  is  a 
natural  and  elemental  way 
of  marking  musical  feeling, 
\'ou  don't  have  to  "  remem- 
■icr."  It  is  essentially  an  un- 
conscious and  efficient  means. 
It  is  curious  that  the  in- 
ventors (if  other  piano-aides 
got  so  far  away  from  first 
principles,  from  the  dignity 
of  the  "  natural  musician," 
and  the  musical  efficiency  of 
his  foot,  beating  in  time  to 
the  ages. 

The  reason  is  possibly  that 
these    inventors    became    so 
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wrapped  up  in  the  pretty  problem  of  pro- 
viding automatic  fingers  to  strike  the  keys^— 
and  how  beautifully  they  did  solve  this  prob- 
lem [  —  that  they  did  not  realize  they  were 
cutting  off  the  spontaneous  substitute  for  the 
function  of  expression. 

So,  in  most  Player- Pianos,  the  delicate 
touch  which  the  player's  feet  upon  the  pedal 
should  give  to  the  keys,  and  which  the  Sim- 
plex has  rendered  as  elastic  and  responsive 
as  the  touch  of  an  arthfs  fingers t  is  ham- 
pered because  the  feet  are  also  made  to  do  a 
work  that  should  not  belong  to  them.  They 
are  forced  to  supply  motive  power  for  mere 
machinery.  The  consequent  drag  upon  them 
effectually  chokes  their  natural  sympathetic 
expression* 

This  is  as  if  an  audience  should  ask  Kube- 
lik  to  hold  his  violin  strings  stretched  to  the 
proper  pitch  with  one  hand,  while  he  **  puts 
in  the  expression"  with  the  other  1  No  au- 
dience asks  that;  it  allows  Kubelik  to  per- 
form this  task  through  the  medium  of  pegs, 
by  which  previously  he  has  wound  up  the 
stnngs  to  the  proper  pitch.  This  mechanical 
job  is  not  for  the  artist. 

Suppose   that   John    La   Farge   were   re- 
quired to  stretch  smooth  his  canvas  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  he  limns  the  sol- 
emn features  of  "  Moses  on 
Sinai"    amid    the    rising 
mists!    Of  course,  Mr.  La 
Farge  is  not  required  to  do 
this,     A  wooden   stretcher 
has  previously  been  wedged 
to  the  proper  tightness  in 
order   to  perform   the  mt- 
ck^nka!  task  of  stretching 
the  canvas. 

Or,  suppose  the  dramatic 
critics  insisted  that  Richard 
Mansfield  keep  the  curtain 
up  by  hanging  onto  the 
curtain-rope  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  he 
makes  the  gestures  of  dying 
C^sar!  Of  course,  there 
is  an  assistant  deputed  for 
this  mechanua!  task  o  f 
raising  and  lowering  the 
curtain. 

All  these  operations  are 
necessary;  but  they  should 
be  performed  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  embarrass  the  art- 
ist*s  expression. 

Now;  any  "  natural  mu- 
sician "  h  a  potential  artist^ 


and  it  is  doubly  an  offense  against  art  to  em- 
barrass  his  struggling  expression  with  me- 
chanical difficulties.  All  things  are  possible 
to  htm  in  that  field  of  music  vv hither  his 
individuality  leads  him,  if  he  has  time, —  and 
a  Simplex  Piano* 

The  idea  of  a  Player-Piano  is  a  noble  one; 
an  Instrument  designed  to  defy  mere  mechan- 
ism,  to  lead  all  true  music  lovers  to  the 
Promised  Land  of  Harmony  without  any 
previous  forty  years  wandering  through  des- 
erts of  scales  and  exercises.  But  to  take 
away  from  you  the  necessit>^  of  having  to 
learn  technique, —  that  is  only  part  of  the 
full  function  of  the  Player-Piano.  It  should 
also  take  away  from  you  the  unskilled  labor 
that  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  your 
expression  of  feeling,  just  as  much  as  such 
tasks  are  taken  from  Kubelik,  from  John  La 
Farge^  from  Richard  Mansfield,  and  from 
all  true  cultivators  of  every  other  form  of 
art. 

Only  one  instrument  performs  this  full 
function.    It  is  the  Simplex* 

Many  more  patents,  essential  to  a  per- 
fectly satisfactor)"^  player-piano,  are  used  by 
the  Simplex  only.  Take  the  matter  of  ac- 
curate tiTue.  The  Simplex,  like  others,  uses 
a  **  rempo-lever  *'  to  retard  or  accelerate  the 
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time  of  the  music.  Absolute  control  of  time 
by  this  lever,  however,  is  possessed  only  by 
the  Simplex.  With  all  others,  a  fixed,  steady 
movement  of  the  pedals  must  be  maintained, 
or  else  the  tempo  lever  is  interfered  with. 
With  the  Simplex,  it  is  a  physical  impossi- 
bility to  hasten  or  retard  the  music  by  any 
other  means  .than  the  tempo-lever.  This 
absolute  separating  of  speed  and  force  is 
the  only  logical  means  of  satisfaction  in  a 
Player-Piano,  and  is  possessed  only  by  the 
Simplex. 

Another  essential  and  peculiar  feature  of 
this  piano,  the  one,  indeed,  from  which  it 
takes  its  name,  is  its  simplicity.  Its  self- 
playing  device  has  fewer  parts  and  complica- 
tions than  has  that  of  any  other  piano  player. 
Consequently  it  is  less  liable  to  derangement 
and  wearing  out.  And  this  lack  of  confus- 
ion, moreover,  constitutes  an  integral  feature 
of  the  immediate  control  of  emphasis  and 
rhythm  by  the  foot.  The  simplicity  of  the 
piano  in  general  lies  also  in  the  ease  with 
which  the  self-playing  device  may  be  thrown 
into  action,  after  one  has  been  playing  on 
the  instrument  as  on  an  ordinary  piano.  For 
this  operation  (or  its  reverse)  but  tu^o  move- 
ments are  necessary,  both  as  simple  as  lifting 
the  cover  of  a  piano  from  the  keyboard. 
Should  any  accident  occur,  the  entire  self- 
playing  mechanism  may  be  lifted  out  by  re- 
moving eight  screws.  The  piano  is  well 
named  "  Simplex." 

Still  another  peculiar  advantage,  the  sub- 
ject of  recent  patents  of  the  company,  is  the 
"  dynamic  lever."  By  this  invention  the 
scale  is  divided  by  an  ingenious  shifting  ar- 
rangement; a  movement  of  the  player's  fin- 
gers subdues  the  bass,  or  subdues  the  treble, 
or  gives  equal  power  throughout  the  scale. 

If  a  melody  is  in  the  treble,  the  bass  may 
instantly  be  softened  by  the  performer 
through  his  dynamic  lever, —  softened,  more- 
over, to  any  varying  degree  desired.  If  the 
melody  is  in  the  bass,  the  treble  may  be  kept 
down  at  will. 

The  importance  of  this  almost  human  con- 
trivance is  revolutionary;  the  new  fields  it 
opens  up  are  boundless.  Read  what  Emma 
Calve  wrote  concerning  it :  "  The  fault  of 
all  other  players  which  I  have  recognized  is 
the  impossibility  of  playing  a  melody  with 
one  degree  of  power  and  the  accompaniment 
proportionately  lighter.  This  the  Simplex 
does  to  perfection." 

If  further  recommendation  of  this  piano 
were  needed,  it  would  be  found  in  its  versa- 


tility. People  who  appreciate  the  higgler 
class  of  music  have  always  led  in  the  demtnd 
for  the  Simplex,  because  of  its  command 
over  finer,  daintier,  quicker  gradations  than 
can  be  had  by  any. other  instrument.  Where 
taste  reigns  unhampered, —  on  yachtSr  u> 
clubs,  battleships,  the  large  resort  hoteTs  of 
the  South,  the  Adirondacks,  New  Englaiid, — 
the  Simplex  also  reigns.  But  its  naturd- 
nesst  its  spontaneity,  also  make  it  the  piano 
for  all  of  those  who  like  the  simpler  musk, 
the  kind  that  quickest  touches  the  feclingi. 
The  old  time  melodies  of  Stephen  Foster, 
the  catchiest  coon-songs  in  ragtime,  are  as 
near  the  heart  of  the  Simplex  as  the  most 
elaborate  nocturne  of  Chopin,  or  the  most 
stupendous  Bach  fugue. 

Over  15,000  pieces  of  music  are  at  the 
conunand  of  the  owner  of  a  Simplex.  By  a 
special  clutch,  the  piano  can  handle  any  roll 
of  music  cut  to  the  Standard  size.  This 
gives  an  overwhelming  variety  of  choice. 

This  Christmas,  in  truth,  finds  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  word  "  piano  "  changed,  after 
two  hundred  years  of  development  along 
fixed  lines  of  scales  and  tone.  From  now  on, 
the  prospective  buyer  of  an  instrument  will 
be  asked :  "  Do  you  mean  just  a  plain  piano, 
or  a  Player-Piano?  "  And  more  and  more, 
as  time  goes  on,  he  will  answer:  "  A  Player- 
Piano,"  adding,  in  an  increasing  number  of 
cases :    "  A  Simplex." 

For,  in  this  particular  production,  the 
combination  feature  has  "  made  good."  The 
semi-automatic  mechanism  operates  brilliant- 
ly at  a  touch,  and  by  another  touch  can  be 
thrown  out  of  gear,  allowing  the  piano  to  be 
played  in  the  usual  manner  without  the 
slightest  rattle  or  hindrance  of  any  sort. 
What  a  treasure  for  any  family!  What  a 
blessing  to  the  hostess,  to  have  an  instrument 
equal  to  all  occasions,  whether  a  children's 
dance,  or  an  after-dinner  musicale  before 
critical  guests! 

"How  about  the  piano  itself?"  For 
thirty-five  years  its  makers  have  been  manu- 
facturing high  grade  musical  instruments. 
They  have  forced  the  name  "  Simplex  "  to 
the.  front  as  denoting  reliability  and  excel- 
lence in  a  "  player."  When  they  added  to 
the  "  player  "  a  pifno  prepared  under  their 
own  experienced  eyes,  completing  the  Sim- 
plex Player-Piano,  it  was  apparent  that  their 
reputation  was  at  stake.  Critics  have  pro- 
nounced the  piano  an  instrument  of  tone  and 
construction  as  good  as  the  best  Go  to  any 
standard  music  store  and  see  for  yoursdf. 
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THE  WEBER  PIANO 

8  g      OF  TODAY       6  & 

THE  musical  season  oi  1906-7  in  the 
United  States  will  be  made  notable  by 
the  return,  after  eight  years  of  absence, 
oi  that  giant  of  the  pianistic  world,  Moriz 
Rosenthal.  To  those  who  are  informed  on 
contemporaneous  musical  events,  the  name 
of  Rosenthal  stands  for  the  extreme  possi- 
bilities to  which  the  art  oi  piano-playing 
can  be  carried.  "Amazing,"  "bewildering," 
"incredible,"     "stupendous"  —  such     are     the 
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adjectives  that 
the  critics 
have  lavishly 
showered 
upon  his  per- 
formances. 

The  piano    chosen     by 
the  great  Rosenthal  to  be 
the   medium    of  his    won- 
derful art   is   the    Ifeber. 
This  choice,  made  only  after  the  most 
exhaustive   tests^   and  with  a    thorough 
knowledge   of  the   entire  piano  field,  is 
most   significant.      It  speaks   eloquently 
of  the  regard    in    which  the   Weber    is 
held   to-day   by    the    musical    world    at 
home   and   abroad. 

Rosenthal  himself  attaches  the  utmost 
importance  to  his  present  American  tour. 
For  months  in  advance  he  devoted  himself 
to  arduous  preparation  for  his  appearances 
before  the  American  public,  foregoing  -all 
engagements  abroad*  Every  detail  connected 
with  his  return  to  this  country  has  had  his  personal, 
taking    attention.      Naturally,   there    could    be    no 


pains- 
matter 


l^ 


more     vital 
than  the  piano 
he   is  to  play. 
And  the  result 
of    his    de- 
liberations     is 
that   he    has  given    pref- 
erence to  the  Weber  over 
any    other    and  all  other 
pianos. 
There  is  no  piano-manufacturer  who 
would   not    consider    it  as   the  greatest 
triumph  to  have  his  instruments  favored 
by    this   charming  poet  and   prodigious 
master    of   the    keyboard.      Rosenthal's 
answer  to  the  conflicting  claims  of  rival 
manufacturers   is  his  appearance  before 
the     most     cultured      and     critical     audiences 
from    coast    to  coast,  playing    always  and    ex- 
clusively the  piano   that  responds    most    com- 
pletely   to  the    demands   of  the  virtuoso — the 
Weber. 

Of  recent  years  the  rapid  progress  and 
:lopment  of  the  Weber's  resources  have  set  a  new 
dard  of  perfection  in  the  piano  world. 
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Backed  by  the 
largest  capital  pos- 
sessed by  any  man- 
ufacturer of  musi- 
cal instruments,  maintaining  a  corps  of 
experts  in  construction  such  as  were 
never  before  assembled,  the  Weber 
Piano  of  to-day  receives  the  homage 
of  the  cognoscenti  and  the  patronage  of 
the  public,  not  on  past  laurels,  but  on  the 
unequivocal  platform  that  it  is 
Absolutely  the  Best  Piano  Made 


t 


is 


and  that,  as  piano  construction 
to-day    known     and     practiced. 


no 


amount  of  skill  or  money  can  produce 
a  superior  instrument. 

Uprights,  $500  upwards.     Grands,  $750  upwards 

Send  for  Art  Catilqg  M  of  Wcbcr  Piinos 

The  Weber  Piano  Company 

Acoliain  Hall,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  Near  Thirty  fourth  Street 

New  York 
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London:  135  New  Bond  Street 
Parts:  32  Avenue  de  TOpera 
Berlin:  Unter  den  Linden ^  71 
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Chuck  It 


If  you  have  been  wearing  an  ugly  mask  put  it  away  and  let  your 
friends  enjoy  seeing  the  r^al  person  now  and  then,  at  least.  A  physician 
describes  some  of  the  effects  of  coffee  thus : 

**In  some  cases  the  skin  becomes  sallow  and  more  sensitive  to  cold; 
digestion  is  impaired ;  appetite  gradually  wanes ;  sleep  is  obtained  with 
difficulty  and  does  not  refresh  the  individual ;  liver  and  kindred  complaints 
occur  and  a  kind  of  joylessness  that  throws  a  dark  shade  all  over  God's 
lovely  nature," 

It  is  easy  to  lay  aside  the  **  Coffee  face  "  if  well  made 

POSTUM 

18  used  instead  of  ordinary  coffee. 

'* There's   a  Reason" 

Read  the  book,  '*  The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich..  U.  S.  A. 
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FLANNELS.YARNS 
WORSTEDS,  and  all 
materials   containing 

ANIMAL  WOOL 

must  be  carefully 
washed  lo  keep  them 
SOFT  &  PREVENT 
SHRINKING.  Don't 
send  them  to  the 
cleaners— but  use 


PEARLINE 

MODERN  SOAP 


D^^Rtions 


**Wash  woolens  and 
flannels  by  hand  in 
luke-warm 

PEARLINE 

suds;  rinse  thoroughly 
in  WARM  water; 
wring  dr>^;  pull  and 
shake  welf,  and  they 
will  keep  soft  with- 
out shrinking. 


DRY    IN    WARM  I 


1^ 


ne  Keeps  Woolens  Soft 


Vitalized  Phosphites. 

Brain 

and 

Kerve 

Food, 

Fr«R  Ibc  ptiaa* 
plioid  principle  ^\ 
Ihc  Oi  Brifa  lad 
the  Eesbr^D  of 
WbctL 

Has  been  used  more  than  thirty  years  by  ihousancis 
of  active  business  men  and  wome'n,  from  whom 
sustained »  vigorous  application  of  brain  and  ncn- 
ous  power  is  required,  promptly  relieving'  the  de- 
pression from  over\\^ork,  worry,  ner%'ous  estcite- 
ment,  and  sleeplessness*  increasing^  activity  and 
vital  force  by  feed i rig  the  brain  and  nen'cs  with 
the  eiact  foad  they  require  for  their  nutrition  and 
normal  action. 

May  W€  send  you  a  de^eripiwe  pamphht  f 

West  3sth  Street^ 
JVc»'  York  atr* 

If  not  fiAirul  at  Druggi^X  w*»t  i*:i  "^'i*^  {$l.ooh 
CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURB. 
Tb*  b«l  Tvnieily  In  ^^Istence  f^r  cold  In  the  hemA  and  iior« 
IbnKi^    By  mal  1|  £i4)  c«i)t«. 


Intending  purchasers  of 
a  strictly  &rst 
class  Piano 
should 
not   fail 
to  exam- 
ine   the 
merits  of 

THE    'WORI.D    R1;NOWj:^£D 

SOBBIER 

It  h  the  special  favorite  of  the  rdined  and  ctsU 
tured  musical  public  on  accotint  of  its  unsurpassed 
toae-quaHlYr  unequaled  durabilil 7*  elegance  oJ  de> 
sign  and  Hnhh.    Catalogue  maf led  on  AppUcafion* 

THE     SOHMER-CECIUAN     INSIDE     PLAYEH 

SURPASSES    ALL    OTHERS 

:Fiivorabl*  Tt-rmsi  to  Refipoisftllilp  Partt«« 

SDHMER     Ol     COMPhA^NY 

Car.  5th  At«,  S?d  SI,  MEW  TOIR 
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J.  £..  Caldwell  (Q,  Co. 

JttKvelers  and  Silversmiths— Philadelphia 

^estions  for  ^ifts 


It  is  impossible  in  an  advertisement  to  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  immensity  and  variety  of  our  stock.  For  that  reason  we  have 
prepared  loose  leaf  portfolios  of  photographic  selections  from  our 
various  departments,  which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  forward  on  receipt 
of  information  as  to  the  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Below  are  a  few  suggestions  of  gifts  combining  intrinsic  value 
with  artistic  merit — all  at  moderate  prices : 

Solid  Gold  Belt  Buckles 

Plain  finUh,  |32  to  $6&,  according  to  weight.  Old  English  engraved,  $2$  to 
^70.  Jeweled,  solid  gold  with  diamonds,  I50  to  I150.  Combination  of  diamonds 
and  sapphires,  |i6o. 

Gold  Stock  or  Belt  Pins 

Polo  Mallets,  I5.75  to  ^.50.  Coaching  Horns,  ^4.50  to  I8.50.  Crop  with 
lash,  #15.  Crop,  Bit,  and  Stirrap,  I37.  Fox  head  on  bar,  with  diamond  eyes. 
$1$.  Diamond- handle  Crop,  $2$  to  I43 ;  bar  with  pearl  on  blade,  |ii.  English 
Crystals  with  fox,  horse  or  dog  head,  in  natural  colors,  I21.50,  $2$  and  I29. 
Semt-predons  stone  settings,  $S^  1 10,  #12,  #15,  up  to  ^21. 

Gold  Beads  and  Bead  Collarettes 

String?  of  gold  beads,  I7,  I9,  |io,  up  to  I20.  Egg  and  bead  pattern,  |ii, 
^15  and  |(20.  New  green-gold  finish,  |ii.  I13  and  ^15.  Collarettes  of  gold 
beads,  4  to  12  strands,  I45,  550,  I72  and  ^5. 

Men's  Watch  Fobs 

Solid  gold  buckle  and  ring,  to  attach  old  charms,  #4.75,  I5.75,  up  to  5ii. 
Solid  gold  seals,  |i2,  ^14,  $1$,  |i8  and  I21.  Semi-precious  stone  settings- 
amethyst,  topaz,  camelian,  jade,  sard,  bloodstone,  |i2  to  ^75.  Gold  chains  to 
take  place  of  ribbon,  $iS  to  $60. 

Sterling  Silver  (925/1000  fine)  ToUet  Articles 

An  infinite  variety  of  finishes  and  decorations.  Hair  brushes,  ^3.50  to  |i6, 
Mirrors,  |io  to  $26.  Cloth  brushes,  I3  to  ^12.  Velvet  or  bonnet  brushes,  ^1.50 
to  |8jOO«    Combs,  |i.oo  to  I5.60.     Military  brushes,  ^.50  to  ^23  per  pair. 

Men's  and  Women's  Watches 

For  Men  t  Thin  model,  solid  gold,  with  gold  cap,  at  I35,  I45,  I50  and  I65. 
Repeaters  from  #115  up  to  I700. 

For  WomOB :  Solid  gold  cases,  gold  inside  cap,  fine  movements,  for  chain 
or  chatelaine,  I25,  I30,  I35,  I40,  I50,  up  to  |i6o.  Enameled  and  jeweled  cases, 
from  |8o  to  I900. 

No  matter  MrHere  you  reside 

we  can  serve  you  satisfactorily  by  mail.     Assortments  of  goods 
forwarded  anywhere  on  receipt  of  customary  business  references. 

902    CHestnut    Street,    PKiladelpKia 


Stock  Of  Brh  Pitj 
14-luiriii.  K'jjd  h^iicilr  j   Vhind- 


i>er1]£Lg  Silver 

li  sed  iTnifc  i'r  ij  ti;  a  rat  )oii  n ., 
Hal  Br\i»h.fi;  MjrT«r*|E4; 
^10  p«T  pair. 


CoMBrsai 


Cobmiil  S^,^al  Voh 


i4-kv4t  |^1d  with  top*4  Kct-^ 
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A  Gift  of  Comfort 

Is  Always  Appreciated 

ThU  Comb  motion  Box  ContAinuif 

PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 

AJill 

Ball  Bearing 


Makes  an  appropriate  Chriftma*  Gift. 

The  Suipendeit  m4  Garten  in  thi«  pmty  Combtnados 

Bod  ccMt  onlj  75c*     You  will  not  find  an^htng  die  u 

uiefijlp  w  attnctively  boxed  for  w  UttJe  money.    Thrre  are 

4  diflertiil  bol  cover*— Julia   Marlowe  a)  JuUeti   Viola 

Allen  aa  VioUj  Edith  Wynne  Mathiion  ai  Ro«lmd,  and 

Majclne  ElUoti;  at  Porda. 

PRESIDENTS   are    wom  hy   moft   mtn 
brcause  thej^Ve  the  mott  comfoftaUe 
auspendcn.      They  rtst  lightly  on 
the  shoulder**    Bending  or  reach* 
iiig,  the  back  quickly  and  gr^ct^ 
fally  tlid«  without  the  leait  pull 
inywhcfe.  PRESIDENTS  weai 
longer,  tMrcauie  there*!  r.o  itrain 
to  weaken  them. 

BALL  BEARING  GARTERS  b»e  a 
»oclt-hold  working  indepe»*kntjjr  on  a  Ball  Bea»flf 
Swirel,     They  can't  »lJp,  hind  of  h 
You'll  yrant  one  Qt  more  boa«i 
for    Chnttmas    presently 
Your  dealer,  if  he   baa 
none,  will  get  them  for 
you.     If  nnt«  we  will 
mjil    tbii     HAND- 
SOME   COMBI* 

NATION   GIFT    BOX  of  Sutpenden  and 
Garters  pwitpaid^  for  75c- 

{no    oart«**»J    in    a    ffitt    *f9* 
«Twa/ljr'    «i«    tatra^tivm    o#al|f 

sac. 


The  P«ttdent  I9£>7  A^  COciiaaf,  5 

parti,   10  colon,  jnclodea  four  S  k  It 

Inch  pjcturei  of  striking  ty  beautiM  tfftt 

of  Americao  Womanhood.    Ko  pnol 

ing  on  picture.     The  prettiest  tal 

Aai  you  ever  14 w.      15c  poKpdd. 

szTMAair. 


THEC.A.ED6ARTONMF6.CO., 


jp/r«t«iF  m^tttwn  ti*t  tltvi^ts  6/  ifmviwifA  wk^n  wfrti'ng  to^  94tf€rtU«r* 
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IfflM  JaeitT  ■  J< 

^J|^H     '  ^^R  X     _^1^| 

^b^'^^^IBhI 

H^^^^^^^L^  i^^^^^^^HUp^^^i 

Hi 

"A  Grand  Party" 


X 1 7B  haTe  pnbllshed  a  sixty-fonr-poffo  book;     Bntei^ 
VV   taininff  with  Cards." 

We  want  to  send  yoa  a  comr.  with  our  com^llmenta. 
It  describes  and  irfotores  hundreds  of  novel  entertafai- 
ments  with  cards— goes  into  details  resardinff  invitations, 
arrangements,  cards,  decorations,  costumes,  favors,  ways 
forflndinsiMr^iers,  tally  cards,  rules,  prises,  menus— evexy- 
thinff  necessary  to  make  each  entertamment  a  pronoonoed 


An  we  ask  in  retnm  for  this  book,  is  that  yon  will  try 


Comneas  Cards, 
wewai 


)  want  yon  to  try  them  because 
we  know  that  if  you  do,  yon  wUl 
always  play  with  them  in  preference 
to  all  other  cards. 

They  are  the  only  playing  cards 
which  perfectly  harmonise  with  re- 
fined and  e«clnsive  suironndings  and 

In  this  respect  they  are  really 
tmiqna— BO  other  cards  approach 
them  In  quality— classed  beyond 
competition"  at  all  the  great  Internationa!  ezposftioBS. 

Tbm  backs  of  Congress  Cards  are  miniature  art  gems- 
perfect  reproductions  of  t>eautiful  paintings  in  colors  and  gold. 

You  have  over  one  hundred  subjects  to  choose  from— a 
variety  so  great  that  you  can  secure  Congress  Cards  with 
backs  suitable  for  any  plan  of  decoration  and  entertainment. 

For  a  Grand  Party  there  are  many  appropriate  backs, 
particularly  the  Minuet^  and  for  this  season  of  the  year, 
the4ru//k/0»backis  verysulUble. 


** A  variety  of  games  are  Introduced.  Grand  (whist  wfth- 
out  a  trump)  is  played  at  the  head  table.  Cinch  at  the  second. 
Whist  at  the  thud.  Hearts  at  the  fourth,  etc.  One  or  mom 
'Jolly  tables'  may  be  introduced,  playing  laughable  games, 
such  as  Old  Maid.  etc.  Or  the  guests  may  sew  buttons  on 
a  piece  of  cloth  at  one  table,  the  couple  sewing  on  the  most, 
progressing.  At  another  table  needles  are  threaded,  or 
Jackstraws  played,  etc  If  desired,  the  leader  at  each  talde 
and  deal  may  be  allowed  to  name  the  game  to  be  played 
after  looking  at  his  hand.  In  this  case  four  hands  should  be 

played  at  each  table  before  ringing 

the  ben,  to  aUow  each  player  to  pai^ 

take  of  the  privflege." 

Scoring  of  the  games,  arrange* 

ment  of  tables,  etc.,  are  an  described* 

In  the  book. 

Congress  Cards  are  the  only  cardtf 

suitable  for  such  entertainments  as 


/^ongress 
V/  Cards 


"A  Grand  Party" 


They  are  so  smooth  and  flexible 
and  full  oflife  that  they  xmt  vim  and 
snap  into  every  game. 
The  clear-cut,  cleanly  printed  faces  and  large  indexes 
make  mistakes  in  reading  them  almost  impossible. 

Congress  Cards  are  periect  In  manufacture,  absolntaty 
uniform,  and  have  edges  of  pure  burnished  gold  leaf. 

Sample  pack,  prepaid,  50  cents,  if  your  dealer  wiU  not 
supply  the  back  you  want 

Send  us  three  two-cent  stamps  or  the  inside  wiapper 
from  a  pack  of  Congress  Cards,  and  we  wm  send  book,  and 
also  niustrations  of  aU  Congress  designs. 

We  wm  send  you  a  handsome  pack  of  cards  if  yon  wfll 


Is  fuUy  described,  among  many  other  novel  entertainmeiits, 
in  the  book  which  we  wm  send  you: 


St  any  new  Mid  suitable  form  of  card  entertainment 
or  any  novel  feature  for  card  parties  not  found  in  our  book. 


The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co.,  Station  B,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Hardest p  Sharpest^  Fastest  Cutting 
Abmsive  in  the  Worlds 

Thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago  Carborundum  was  made  in  a 

little  furnace    not  much  larger   than   a   chafing  dish  and    sold    to 
jewelers  and  diamond  cutters  at  25  cents  a  carat— $360  a  pound. 

To-day  Carborundum  is  produced  in  the  largest  electrical 
furnaces  in  the  world  and  after  being  made  into  grinding  wheels, 
sharpening  stones  and  all  other  forms  of  abrasives^  is  sold  to  pro- 
gressive manufacturers  and  machine-shop  men  all  over  the  world. 

The  production  runs  into  millions  of  pounds  and  the  price 
is  a  trifling  fraction  of  that  original  25  cents  a  carat. 

Carborundum  has  made  good. 

It  is  so  hard  and  so  sharp— it  cuts  so  much  faster  and  lasts  so 
much  longer  than  any  other  abrasive  material  that  it  appeals  to 
both  workman  and  employer. 

It  is  the  tnonex-maKifi^  anei 
monex'^saviii^  abrasive. 


CAfhafurtdum   GHnding   Wheets^ 
Carborundum  Sharpening  Stones , 


Cjtrhorundum  PAper^ 
O  rbonindam    Cfothf 


Cdrborandum  Po^dets^ 
Ca fbofttndam    G ra, ins. 


The    Carborundum    Company*, 


Niagara  Falls*  New  YorK. 
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Columbia 

Graphophone 

As  the  pleasure  grows  upon  the  Music  Master,  so 
it  grows  upon  the  whole  family. 

CHRISTMAS!  It  is  m  the  air-  My  friends,  they  demand  of  me,  "What 
shall  I  give  to  the  children  for  the  fete  of  Christmas  ?  " 

On  the  instant  there  comes  to  me  the  great  idea,  "  Attend !  We  ate  all  children 
at  the  Christmas.     You  will  make  one  gift  for  them  all,  the  big  ones  and  the  little*" 

"One  gift  for  all  I     Impossible.     How  then?" 

"  I  tell  you.  It  is  this  way :  One  gift,  A  Columbia  Graphophone,  with 
those  Columbia  Records  which  make  the  so  perfect  music, —  songs  of  Chrisbnas, 
of  the  Opera,  of  the  Vaudeville, — -music  of  all  instruments.  Stories  that  make  the 
entertainment,  the  drollery.  Me!  I  laugh  with  pleasure  at  the  thought.  It  is  an  idea 
of  the  greatest  — One  gift  for  the  whole  family  ^ — The  Columbia  Graphophone.^ 

Jf  yoM  have  do  talking  tiiAchme  buy  k  Columbia,  tf  you  Kave  anotKcf  makp,  buy  CoIunibiA  RcHCordi, 
We  don't  uk  you  lo  pay  caih  for  your  Holiday  purchaiei.     Buy  your  Columbia  oullit  hom  any  dealer  or 
ax  QUI  ftoro  in  all  the  large  citiet  and  pay  when  the  hurdeoi  ot  yotir  ChrUlm^  cjipcoia  are  put. 

COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY,  Genl 

353  Broadway,  New  York. 

Grind  Pru  Pant  1900  l^nible  Gnnd  Pau  Sn,  Louk  1 9D4  Grand  Pvue  Milaa  1906 
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13/ie  RLGHT  RQOF 


O 


NE  of  the  growing  evils  of  the  and  satisfaction,  such  roofings  cannot 
roofing  business  is  the  use  of  be  compared  to  a  Barreii  Sf^ecificar 
** ready"  or  ** prepared"  roof-     Hon  Roof  o{  Cozl  Tar  FMtch  and  Felt 

Such  a  roof  is  guaranteed  for  im 
years,  and  many  have  given  service 
for  /Air/y  years  v^rithout  costing  one 
cent  for  maintenance- 
New  forms  of  roofing  come  and 
go,  but    if   you    want    a    certainty — 


ings  on  buildings  for  which  ihey  are 
not  adapted. 

Ease  of  application  and  low  first 
cost  have  led  many  to  use  them  for 
purposes  for  which  they  were  never 
intended. 


S  [  N^ ;  1^'  I :   MAKtJF ACTURING 
Covef«d  vflth  S<  I ,    "   '.■.•i  1 .  i  i  ru  tt  Sircci  ftcitb"  Ri»of  a . 

These  roofings  have  their  legiti- 
mate uses  on  buildings  of  great  pitch, 
temporary  structures,  and  in  localities 
where  skilled  labor  cannot  be  secured. 

Their  use,  however,  on  manufac- 
turing plants,  transportation  build- 
ings, and  on  structures  of  the  first 
class  is  a  mistake. 

For  genuine    durability^  economy 

BARRETT     MANUFACTURI 


CO.,   SOUTH  BENI 
On  over  12  yeflT*:  ftb-'  I  ■  < 


INK. 
■■!  'i-  r|i.  UTTmirs  rr; 


a  roof  that  will  not  leak — a  roof  that 
has  a  record  of  over  fifty  years  of 
satisfaction  behind  it  — order  your 
architect  or  contractor  to  lay  your 
next  roof  '^according  to  T/w  BarnU 
Specificaiion'^ 

lLLUSTIL\TED  BOOKLET,  covering 
the  subject  of  Roofing  and  Water- 
proofing, free  on  request. 

NG     COMPANY 


KANSAS  CITY 


rHa.ADEi.HH1A  CINCINNATI  MINHtAPCtLfS  CI-£\'ELAKD 

BOSTON  NEW  ORJLEA^IS  ST*  LOUJS  ALLEGHENY 
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The  Murphy  Varnishes 

The  Varnish  that  lasts  longest. 

The  writer  of  this  ad  attended  a  great 
furniture  sale,  recently;  and  was  convinced, 
both  by  the  efforts  of  salesmen  and  the 
remarks  of  purchasers,  that  the  fine 
MIRROR -LIKE  POLISH  sold  more  goods 
than  the  value  of  the  wood  or  the  style 
of  the  pieces. 

He  had  occasion  to  inspect  a  lot  of 
new  apartment  houses;  and  saw  agents 
anxiously  drawing  away  from  poor  finish; 
and  heard  lingering  boastfulness  on  the 
charming  surfaces  of  doors  and  mantels. 
One  agent  said,  very  frankly:  "There  is 
more  renting  power  in  fine  varnish 
than  in  anything  else  about  a  house  that 
does  not  cost  fifteen  or  twenty  times  as 
much." 

The  Varnish  that  lasts  longest  is  the 
Varnish  that  looks  best. 

MURPHY  VARNISH  CO. 

Newark,  Boston,  Cleveland, 

St.  Louis,  Chicago. 
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iiei^ni 


."N^r^^' 


.V- 


m 


Z^d^^^*^^'''t. 


■.;;mV,-.a 


Carol 


IQbUC    the    whole   world    is    pulsating   with    the 
generous,    tuneful    spirit    of    Yuletide    there    can    be    no 
more    acceptably   magnificent    gift   than    the    matchless    KKELL 
AUTO-Gkand    piano.     An    instrument   responsive   alike   to    the 
touch   of   master  of  the  keys  or  one    to  whom  the  music   score   is 
as  meaningless  as  script  from  archives  of   the  ancients»    it    carries 
an  atmosphere  of  glorified  music  into  I  he  home* 

Two  Ways  Better  Than  One 

Possessing    the    toiie   quality  coveted   by   ^11    wKo   ^Haw   mask-    the   KKELL 
AUTO' Grand    Piano    can   be  played    by  hand*  the  usual  way,  or  by  ihe  turn 
of  a  lever,  instantly  transforaied  into  a  player  that  puts  soui  into  expresdon. 
It  b  the  triumph  of  mechunicaL    genius,  musically  applied,  simple   and 
perfect,    Evety  note  has  its  separaU  action,  detachable  and  readjusUble 
in  tme  minute.     Metal  tubing  will  nat  tt^artmi^   Any  standard  6s*iiote 
masic  can  be  used. 
A  rift  for  arttf  day  Uv  the  year,    Sotd  wttli  a  fiTc-rctf  iii«r«ntee.    Terms  Moat 
■^  I^iiferAL        WRITK     TO-l>Ar     toi      Hindume    Citi^of      H.        SEST     FREE. 

SjV  Ordinary  pianos  possess  value  n^w.     In  the  future,  all  purchasers 

)^  S^  will  want  the  combination.     The  point  h  this:    Sa%'e  your 

present  old  piano  value  by  making  an  exchange  atonC€. 

THE  AUTO.GRAND  PIANO  CO..  NEW  CASTLE.  IND. 

Oyr  %^A\\u%  V\ann  Will  Help  ALL  IVuI^-tk*    Writ©  Fur  TJh^i. 


AUTO-GRAND 


PtWA9*  M»KifM  th«  Reviww  of  Rtmtw3  when  mrUlng  to  Gttvtrtistrm 
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L/i 


l&t'V^ 


W 


ju^mi^noiAT  C  R  M  o  o  p  s^ 


The  U 

Trade-Mark  ■ 
Above  B 

(irifJled  in  red  and  blacky  is 
sewn  on  the  end  of  every 
ijeniiine  05term*x>r  Mat- 
ires5.      It   prrnects   vou 

against  substitution  J  and  guarantiees  you  liic 
one  mattress  that  is  built,  not  Muffed,  made 
of  clean,  Ostermoor  sheets,  hand  laid  in  the 
tickinj;.  will  not  rnat»  get  hard  or  lumpy,  and 
never  needs  re- making;  iheone  mattress  that  re- 
mains always  fioft,  even,  comfortable  and  sleep-iiiduciiiK, 

Samples   of  Ticking 

AND 

Valuable  Book  Free 


From  Us 

Express  pREPAH 

Or  rRoM  Am 

Dmler 


Simply  fill  in  and  mail  us  the  coapon  atid  we  will  send 
f  ou  free»  full  line  of  ticking  samples,  our  handsome  144- 
page  book,  **The  Teat  of  Time/'  and  name  of  your 
locsil  authoriz^cd  Ostermoor  dealer. 

You  can  select  a  ticking  to  harmonisce  with  the 
furtii^hings  of  your  room  and  suit  your  individual 
taste  With  the  samples  which  we  will  i^end  you .    They 
include  the  new  Mercerised  Art  Twills  in  fancy  stripe 
with  floral  effects  of   Blue,  Pink,  Yellow,   Green    and 
Lavender;    Gray  and  White  dust- proof  a  at  in  finish  xick- 
Jtig,  striped  in  linen  effect'  Blue  and  White  Herring 
bone:  and  the  staple  A.C  A  ticking,  wide  or  narrow 
stripe.     Send  in  coupon  tonlay  while  we  can  supply 
the  full  line  of  tickings  at  regular  prices. 

We  Sell  By  Mail,  or  Throa^  2500  Ostermoor  Dealers 


R«^1ar  Suti**i  and  Prices 
S  fWl  i  IneliM  vida,  tfL  itL 

StiitwMc.lOttrt..   \0M 
f  tevt  llDclMwldi.  11   70 

Ifntwlii*,  401bi..  13.35 

All  ft  fait  3  tncbM  tmi. 
Eiprets  CbirfH  Pnpali. 

(n  two  p%rt%,  so  ccDla  citUt, 
Spcciit  ti£it^,9;iecllil  pfite*. 


Krc/itmfe  Oitrrmo^r  ng-^maVt  riwrjwkrrr  --that  ti  our 
Qini.    Wfr  were  ncompftlled  to  ttiii  move  hy  the  necessity 
of  projecting  the  public  agamti  woribless  itniiaiion*. 
Vpur  f.htermoor  dffiiler— b«  Sure  lo  i4»t(  «<^  wli.o  he 
i&— he  will  show  you  n  matt re»*  with  the  OtUrmoar 


OSTERMOOR  k  CO, 
m  eiliitel|5t,,NcirV«t 

Wiihrtat    obligation   on    fny 
part,  pleaw  send  me  your  144* 

SAHFLES 


MaiEneai  iJttpped,  exp^rv$«  paid  hv  ur,  mmnv!  diay 
ch«clc  is  RkCeiYed,  if  you  order  uf  u*  by  maiL 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO.    / 

1^3  Ellxabplli  St»cl  / 


of  »ic1i!ifig  uMwI  on  the  Osrermonr,ii 
tlie  nattie  uj  my  OsiemujurdeiAltir. 


Namfi , 


an^  Down  Co,,  Ltd..  lioqltcAl^ 


FUa.a9  mtnti&t  tht  Jfttfitw  of  Rwvttw^  wfirrt  mritifig  to  fiitt/MnfMttM 
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J  -l^-^U.-- 


The  Floor  That  .Retains  Its  Beauty 

DonH  you  k  now  that  yourowa  hartlwood  floors  can  be  made  more  beautiful  anil 

iitt:ablc  —with  &  linn ,  siti  oolh  »urfacp  that  will  wear  for  years  f  *■ 

It't;  mnitily  a  i^iipfition  of  the  proprr  iitilsh  I    SereTity'ittne  ytarm  dcroCed  czdn-  c 

lively  to  Buc  varoifih  luokiu^  hy  unusually  good  furnlsti  makers,  ha^  prodaced  ■ 

I.X.L.  Floor  Finish 


equal  for  ht^K  luEitre,  ^nioothncits^  touglmcss,  wear,  Absoltttel^  the  5iiest 
nainh  kuowu^  Lo«jI;s  lUtle  more  than  OftLLaary  products  but  TKstty  more 
economical  and  Murablef  »tiU  retaiaiag  it<i  bdlUancy  after  loiiif  icrFioe^ 
Urbes  bard  over  oijthl— will  not  t^ratch  white. 

Artistic   E.ubbm£:  of  ^{^seval   intedur  woodwork  regnlm  the  Use  oT 

IJiJL^  Preservative  C^oatliigs 

For  your  owo  fiatf^factjonf  itiKlst  on  I.X.L<  Products  ereiy  tiMc.  Smd 
for  '*^Kidc*  fur  Ibtr  1' reservation  of  Hardwooil  Floor* ,^"  /rc«  If  you  &ame 
your  dealer, 

EDWARH  Smra  £  COHP ABTY.  45  Br4»dw«y*  Hnv  Tatk, 


>-^ 


FXCHAWCK  SlfW  pAltLOSt 


/"XJZY  Ere- placet,  bnght  Sun  Parlon  and  a  Sotariuia  at  the  ocean'i  edge  make  Wtotor  at  thc^  Hotel  J 
^^     cheery  and  enjoy ahle.     There  arc  in<Joor  amtsicmenb  aod  attractioni  of  every  character,  and  a  dinu^  ttf* 

Miiy  we  %/txA  fou  our  OctoW  Booklet  and  (n« 


vice  ihat  u  weiE-nigh  perfeei  in  dainti?ie««  and  individuality. 
yoti  Wlnier  rale*  ? 

HOTEL  DENNIS. 


WALTER  J,  BUZBY.  Owner  and  Propfielof, 

ATLANTIC  CITY*  N.  J. 


Mt  mention  tha  Rtuiciv  of  Reu\eui8  when  tttrVlVn^  to  a4Mi\\%HV% 
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^        "^  j^     n   t-  "^ 


iii 


II 


IToirAny  Him 

^  Iver^  JdWisofi     Safety    Automatic    Revolver, 

accidental   discharge   impossiblep   33   and  32 

calibre,  ^-irCrbarrel   (or   38   calibre,  3;^ -in. 

barrel),  hatjl  rubber  stock,  nickeled  5nish, 

S5.00.     ,  Pocket  size,  a-in.  barrel,  same 

price  ;^4-in-  barrel,   50c-;     54n,  $i*oq; 

6-i|^^    $1-50    extra.        Pearl   stock,   32 

,,^  ^   ^"tsSUbre,  $r.25  cxIAl  38  calibre,  $1.50 

i. ,  extf*^.      BUied  unf^h,  any  size,  50c- 

cxtra.  ^"^ 


SAFE 

to  bans  00    : 

Chrlstmaa 
Tree 


Iver  Johnson    Safety  Hammer* 

less  "Revolver,     $6,oo,    Tvi    32 

^  tor'^8  calibre,  furnished  with 

'^     same     choice    of     finiihesr 

stocks  and  lengths  of  bar^^ 

rel    at    same     additional 

costs    as    on    Hamnier. 

Pocket     sise^  ^a-inch 

barrel,  same  price* 


Safety  Automatic  Revolvers 

^K^jntncr  the  Hammer"  of  an  Iver  Johtison  Revoivcr^  rf  y&u  Will,  ihro^A-  the'  re<^ 
afalntt  tbe  wall,  or  ilrap  it  on  the  floor,  it   cannot  poasibTy  be  discbai^^ed   'm  any  bot  tl 
one  wa^  -through  the  famous  sarcty  lever,  which  is  operated  solely  by  palling  the  trigger, 
Aecidet^lat  discharg^e  impost>ihIc^- 

For  straight  shooting  and  hard  shooting  it  19  unexcc^Ued  by  any  other  revolver,  no 
matter  what  its  name  or  price .  It  is  conrapact*  grace falf  ea&y  to  carry,  easy  to  handle—  in 
every  way  a  gentleman's  weapon  for  pocket,  desk  ot  home^ 

Our  Free  Booklet,  *'Shot9,"  Telts  You  More  in  Detait 

Mrtiy  th«   tvcr  Johns«D   hatt  wf^n  ix%  plact   tit  public  fiiVof.    It   atta    conl^Am^  much 
rflvfilver  lof»  Ihmi   fveryOAe  shQUltt   lefiow.     Our  hAfii}«ome  caisJogue  i^oe*  with  t^. 

For  imJt  by  Hardwarr  and  Sportio^  Gopda  d«M?rfl   everywhete,  or  wjll  be  ^^01- 
prepaid  oa  r«c«ipt  of  priije  if  ypiir  dealer  wiU  not  luppJy^     Look  tOT  the  ow/*i  ^<^J^ 
oa  iba  %t\p  acd  Dtir  name  dq  the  barf  el.  /-  t 

IVCR  JOHNSON'S   ARMS    AND   CYCtE  VM^KS 

'^   -^  "^  '      -    f*tw#  V«^TJt  Office;    iXJ  CU^mbcr^  S^rW      ^      ^ 
#a«lAe  CoaaPHrftO^ll*  f>,  U     U^Jtajert^fTo  ,^^  ALikmeda  Avenue,  Alameda,  C«]. 

WaHara  otl|«r^  Johnaon  Trua^  Fr^a  Sioj! 


tldttitni^r 

„.    the'"    ■" 


^ 


^HamburE^  GermaDy 
liorcla^  and  Stnifte  Barrai  $hoi#unfl 


Pteaf  mentton  t/it  Review  of  Reoiewa  when  writing  to  aduerttaotM 
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mexico 

LOUIS 


peciAL" 

Sec0nd  Season's  fnatifl«r>l 
HOVEMBER    20th,   lOOS. 

From  St.  Louis  Tuosilays  and  Fridays 
Uioreafler,  via  Iron  IMountain  Routo, 
Texas  &  Paoific,  International  &  Great 
NoHhern,  National  Lines  4»1  MeEieo* 
Compartment  and  drawing  room  «le«p* 
Ing  cars,  dining  ears,  library-obsenra" 
tion,  club^buHei,  bar  tier  shopp  batti  and 
pantoHym.  Drawing  room  sleeping  car 
through  from  Chicago  to  Mexico  City 
(the  Wabash  to  St.  Louis)  Mondays  and 
Thursday  a.     No  exlra  fare* 


nTj  E  respectfully  urge  thai  this  i 
lb4Jl  meat  be  reaJ  with  more  than  cunorr 
coDsideiadoo.  The  Mcxioo-St  Lock 
Special  was  given  the  formal  authomatiail 
of  the  government  ol  Mexico,  Septcmb<f 
25lh»  1906,  through  the  Minister  of  Cam- 
tnunicatioiia  and  Publtc  Works,  and  so  enten 
upon  its  second  season  a  defuute  factor  m 
the  international  BjSmn  of  two  republicji. 

For  1906^7  it  is  a  new  train«  as  elegait 
as  the  Pullman  Company  could  coostnicL 
The  equipment  in  iti  entirety  represents  m 
investment  of  more  than  a  half^million  dolkn; 
It  IS  a  service  designed  to  reflect  credit  upoo 
the  interests  represented  and  to  fully  smtalD 
the  honor  and  distinction  already  awarded. 


TVe  ihall  apprecifttr  every  opportunity  to  make  known  the  detmils  of  thti 

service  and  tbc  very  remarkable  new  cDnditlonn  in  Mexicc?  oecasl^DiDf:  it. 
Our  rcprcaentativts  are  now  supplied  with  descriptive  booklet*  extenftively 
inuttrAted--or  cap  let  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  us  by  maiWimd  crvery 
iniiyirer  can  be  giveQ  promptly  ilU  the  Infortnation  be  dciireB. 


H.  C.  TOWN8CND, 

■•an  M&vltTMlt  Rotm, 

St.  L9gj«>  Mo* 
D*  J,  PRICE* 

pALCflTINE.  Ttl. 


E.  P.  TURNCn, 

awn'i  p*tUMma  and  TtOKia  Mivr* 


GCO*W,  HiB8APD, 

Mt^xico.  o.  r. 


tiff/**  I**  Utttitm  «/  ffeuiewM  mhtn  wHUn§  *fl  QdvwrtfMTM 

loe 


J 
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ORIENT 

DELIGHTFUL  WINTER  CRUISES 

To  Madtira,  Spain^  the  Nediterraneaii,  Adriatic  Seas  and  the  ORIENTl^ 
To  EGYPT  and  the  NILE.  Also  to  JAMAICA,  Panama  Canal,  the 
West  Indies,  the  Spanish  Main- andj(ia^a  11. 


\V*rito  for  our  Illustrated  Mi?J?iuiiie 

"WIN.^R  CRUISES  TO  SUMMER  LANDS" 

descrj^rig  th^^ae  toiiri»,  by  suptrl*  twin-screw  ^teiiitiers  '  ^U*ttki^|\>^' Bluecher,^* 


Thf^*?e.«Tiises  vnry  m  duration  frotii  13  to  79  flavs  aud\co!>t  from  $75.00  per  p^.rsou  upward'i 

H  A'lvi  BURG-  AM  £  R  I  C  A  N      LINE 

35  d.  37  BROADWAY,  f|£W  YORK.  \ 

1 S9  VtfMtk St.  OkiXQ.  m.  nx  0%  SL,  St  Lnds,  Kn, 

♦0  Si#i  St,  Eoiiea,  HiiS.  ACrEHClE5  IN  All  URGE  OTtESr 


MDTESTM  LINE 

FROM  NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON 

via  the  AZORES  and  MADEtRA  to  GIBRALTAR, 

ALGIER3,  GENOA,  NAPLES  and    ALEXANDRIA. 

tdcnf  trips  fur  the  F*ilf  and  Winter  to  the  chartninj^  coast  resorts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  pictur- 
r^iutj  Orient  liy  th<.*hne.  large,  fast  and  magnificently  appointed  and  equipped  twin  screw  steamers: 

SAILING  PRUM  MEW  YORK  SAILING  PROM  BOSTON 

"Cf f Ik/"  tJ,*«f  IDM^  \>ci.  6,  Mu'Lh  3D,  MRy  ^  "R#mWIc,"  IS  J7§  t*n*  Dec.  i.  Feb.  a.  Murch  |6 

*XHr!c/'  UMh  [itnm,  J  at*.  5,  l^cb.  i6     lf**,rifci>M»Prt  "Cinftplc.*"  12,096  In**,  Jan    1 1,  Feb.  13,  April  6.  M*y  tS 

**tfl(lt.'^  W.WI  l^jni,  Jan.  t%  March  t  J «—*i  1- »fc- «ri4  **Ri«B*flJc,"H,«4l*«i»  ApriJ  J7.  JHorB 

'kf public  IM7B  ttoi,  A(iill  3&,  M%f  aSjuly  X 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  **C"  RATES  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS 
AI«A*rrv'lceftln  ;iikfj  fritm  NVw  York  and  Hosion  la  iJucienMown  and  LivernoQl.      Further  iiiJOfmalion  troai  stir  Ac^iit 
i>i  th«  Line  or  iht  COMI^ANV'S  OFFICES  at 

«iltrHid-ftiy.  New  Vufil  iTD*  F  St.,  N.W.,W!iiJiiAKtim.  D.  C-  4 1  Kh.£3ttr- 


(^WtlniilSf  J'untitell 


XlE 


«p:m  LoCiJlt  St^St^  Loukt 


lit  Strnikt  Thltd  St..  MLtUiMponk 


9E  6(h  Str 


307  M'-ii'iili 

TMl!  IWTEttMATtOMAL  TRAVELEI^S^  CHGClCS  tMu«<i  by  tht  CnfiiFUnT  ire  p*y»We  eirryifbcr* 
'Hil  offer  the  l>eit  Ucilltin  f'att.hti^fe  i:oovcyinc«  arfunK, 


lOND^TWIKOMBS 

TOURS 


ana 


TICKETS 


CALIFORNIA 


Spei'tal  Vcttibukd 

MMiin^bt,  ]-ibrW7 
"■■'1  '  '•'  ■  !■■  ihuii  tun  Ic^ivc  tlic  V-ii*!  irr-j'M.  "Jly  rn'^J  mn 
I  ■ '.e  rail!'"- Lrii+»^t  Vk'kthiiyt  1' 

•  iHP-wny^    roUMil-trip,   ir 
'  Oil    UTLlh  llic^ir  tmHkV      ."^i'.  .   . 

uf  ttiiciiti^   (arwq^riiiing  iiif  i:nail,  t^c. 


K;..i.. 


MEXICO 

wlta  be  viULcd   camiurtably. 


>^'^*h 


Inteipmcn  providcfL 


EUROPE-ORIENT 

p.-  Un  tit  Ail  MedtterranesJi  i'ot«»tri»: -- ra- 
^li  .1  Mi,'  I  Uc  Nik*  fifrt^f,  4 rai>«tancii)'V]|iU„  Butf^riji. 
Srr%    I    M  ntufv.  Tati*  aitJ  lytHid^it      l*arjie*  ILoiitcvL 

lallnai  iiiJ  StMMhirp  fiiketi.  t^rwywicn. 
ScMtf  (ariHii..  meattaatiii  ialvrwaite*  «««ilr«i* 

RATNOND  ti  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Ifl«l«ri;  Ulaiw  tiiu«k 
H  «Mklafka  SU  Chiittr*:  IS  ta»l  J«tk*i«  «t4. 


HOTEL 

-Si=  DENIS* 

BROADWAY  ajjd  11th  STREET 

NEW    YORK   CITY 

Within   Easy  Access  of  Every  Point 
of  Interest 


NOTED  FOR  :    Excellence  of  Cuisiue^ 
Comfortable  Appointmenta, 
Courteoui  Service, 


Si'n^h  R^om^  $1,B0  ptr  da^  and  «|>. 
European  Pian, 


WILLI  AM   TAYLOR  A  SOU 
Also  ProprJetors  of 

Hotel  Martinique 

Broadwat  ako  33aD  BTsm 


f*9mw  9Mmt,^   l»*  ** 


B&oM€ii  mailed  tm 


ft*  HtffVti  w« 


I  I  O 
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Mission 
Bdl 


hundred  and 

from  fifteen' 
franeiscan 
MissioniTiave 
Inernly  dm- 
ciC\]rl$lmn$ 

alon|  ihc 

Coa6tLine- 


Road  of  a  Thousand  Wonders  is  a  charming  story  book  of  over  one  hundred  beautiful  pictures 
in  colors,  telling  of  the  wonderful  journey  from  Los  Angeles,  California,  through  Santa  Barbara,  San 
Louis  Obispo,  Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  Del  Monte,  Santa  Cruz,  Big  Trees,  San  Jose,  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento,  Shasta  Region,  Rogue  River  and  Williamette  Valley  to  Portland,  Oregon ;  along  the 
trail,  a  hundred  years  old,  of  the  Franciscan  friars.  For  a  copy  and  a  sample  copy  of  the  beautiful 
illustrated  magazine.  Sunset,  send  15  cents  to  Chas.  S.  Fee,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Dept.  D., 
Southern  Pacific  Co.,  Union  Ferxy  Building,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Ft9a99  mention  the  Review  of  Revieiua  when  writing  to  aduertlewM 
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£ 


spend  a  Golden  Chriatmaa  ot  a  Gotdcti  N«w  Year  it  tbc  Tampa  Bay  Hotel 

Situated  io  a  veritable  tfopical  Garden  of  Ede^n*  Oranges,  Orange  trees.  Orange  blossomi,  and  A  weaJtb 
oi  f  to  wen,  tropical  tr^es  and  shrtibs*  Ideal  fishing  and  boating,  tiuniing,  motoring,  drlvtng  aod  athcr 
outdoor  sports  aad entertainments.  Ybof  City,  lypicallv  Cuban,  and  theooly  really  forcigndty  In  ibis 
couatty,  ii  A  patt  ol  Tampa  aiid  makes  more  Cuban  cigars  than  Havana. 

CHARLES  B,  RYAN.  General  PatKcnffer  Agent  W.  E.  CONKLYN.  Q.  E.  F.  A. 

Portsmouth,  V».  1153  Broddway,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

C.  L.  LONGSDORF,  Hew  EniUnd  Pa*«enaer  AjetH*  360  WnshiiiKifln  St..  Boiton.  Mufet. 


Fivat*  m*ifttl^n  the  Mfyiaw  of  Sei/i^mt  wtt*n  writing  iff  advurtitsrt 
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The  tourist  associates  the  Winter  months  with 


>^ 


THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  CO.  ^ 

and    its   tours    to    JAMAICA.    BARBADOES,  -^^ 

TRINIDAD  and  other  beautiful  islands  of  the  ^^ 

WEST    INDIES  I 


Booklets  and  other  descriptive  matter  will  be 
supplied  upon  request  by  either  Sanderson  & 
Son,  General  Agents,  22  State  Street,  New  York» 
or  Foster  Debevoise,  Passenger  Agent »  605 
Flatiron    Building,    New  York, 


P/eaae  mention  the  Reuietu  of  Reulewa  when  writing  to  adtiertiaera 
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III 


lEEUVKER 


'The  Autcifnol>ll«  with  A  r^iHst&tloti  behlndl  It 


T^^l 


^ 


RESORT  to  pyrotechnic  met  bod  ;>  for  the  sale 
of  Studcbakcr  automobiles  could  hardly 
be  <:-on»i stent  with  Studebwiker  history-  In- 
tcrestinif  as  are  the  struggle*!  of  road  rncin^^ 
muchiijes  for  supremBry,  they  do  not  help  in 
the  {'hok-e  of  a  totirinpf  cwr^  any  more  than  a 
nip  yacht  3  performance  relates  to  the  quali- 
ties of  a  cruising^  craft.  That  man  will  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  Studelmkcr  vk  wpotnt  who 
asks  *^  What  am  I  goinj^^  to  gvl  out  of  this  car?" 

Model  **  L**  has  a  record  which  will  furnish 
an  interest inpr  answer,    Aiik  us  about  it 

This  car,  a.^  is  true  with  every  Studebaker 
production  Wfts  a  **  known  quantity"  before 
wc  offered  it  to  the  public.  No  guesswork,  no 
experiment  ul>oi»t  it— but  a  ear  well  buiJt,  on 
^e\l  proved  prinripJe^,  for  the  rational  motorist. 
it  is  a  successful  attempt  to  achieve  lightness 
and  dBcicncy  through  simplicity. 

Model  "L"     28-32  H.  P. 

frlce  13000  lo  $4000  Accordin|  to  Dtniy 
Storage  biattery,  jump  sfiark  ignition  with 
La  Costc  coih     Vertical  motor,  4  cylinders* 
Three  speeds  forwarrj  and  one  reverse.    Weight 
2(HM)  pounds. 

Efit^h  car  thoroughly  equipped  with   head-i 
lights,  generator,  taillight,  sidelights  and  horn, 
also  the  best  tried  out  type  of  slicK-k  absorber,  [ 
a  conveniently  plained  tool  box  and  Irons  for 
carrying  extra  tires. 
Write  for  our  catalog, 

STUDEBAKER  AUTOMOBILE   COMPANY 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

SluiletNyEer  Bnkndi  Ho[^» 
Nkw  Towk  Cirr  Saw  Frji?icisco»  Oal. 

I'lucAtJo,  Jt,L.  Salt  lakk  cmr,  Ptah 

Kansas  CItt^  Mo.  Pittkr^  CoLo» 

PonttAHD.  MHjr.  Dallas^  Texas 


THE    Studebaker    Electric  Stan- 
fy^  hope  has  earned  a  wide  and 

Cinr      honorable  reputation.     U  is  ea.ten- 
*^  sively  used  in  eitii^s  on  account  of  its 

convenience*  graceful  proportions 
and  simplicity  of  controL  It  admi- 
rably serves  the  purposes  of  phy- 
sicians, and  provides  a  conveyance 
whit'h  won(eu  can  operate  with  efiSe*  A 
Studebaker  electric  car  can  be  drtvco  by  a 
novice  throujch  crowded  streets  without  dlffi- 
culty  or  danger^ 

The  Stanhope^  like  our  other  electric  cafs, 
hic^  the  distinctive  Studehaker  feature  of  loi-a- 
tion  of  both  battery  and  njotor  above  the 
springs.  Its  delightful  riding  qaalities  are 
partly  dae  to  this  arrangement. 

Model  22b  Stanhope 
Price  $I25a 

Four  speeds  from  3  to  i  I  miles  per  houn 
Forward  and  buck  ward  speeds  equally 
divided.  Will  carry  two  passengers  over 
average  streets*  40  miles  on  one  ehayge. 
Steered  by  ?<ide  lever  5  speed  rt-gulated  by  con- 
troller handle  on  the  left.  Has  cut  out:  switch, 
pc^rmitting  leaving  the  ear  unattended.  Meter 
ind  icatcs  energy  In  battery,  Eac  h  car  equipped 
with  special  close  top ;  abo  set  of  necejisary 
tools,  tire  pump,  repair  outfit  and  charging 
plug  with  15  feet  of  cabk'. 

SfHtour  ^hiffii  at  Mitflijmm  Sqimrc  Oar- 
den^  Nm   Yart,  Jammry  Ji^th  to  I9ih 


we 
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REO 

1907 


REO  1907  Toarin^  car  $1250 

IK- 20  horn?  powtr,   W-inch  ^heel-haM.      Five  poufn^rrn       nft»i:hah3r  ^onntau.     Two  rpr^ds  uid 
UFO  i'-^w  dufcb.     4n  m|[»  in  hcnir     Full  Uimp  «qutp<tient.    S12S0  f.  o.  b^  Uii»»lii;. 

More  so  than  Ever 

Abler,  handsomer,  quieter,  stronger, 
roomier,  easier-riding. 

Here  are  some  of  the  improvements  that 
make  it  so- 
Increased  motor-power  in  the  touring-car;  perfected 
and  noiseless  transmission;  noiitless  chain;  adjustable 
motor-saving,  wear-resisting  steering-gear;  longer  wheel- 
base;  a  lower-setting  body  with  no  lower  clearance  ;  curved 
dash,  and  shapelier  hood. 

These  are  features  that  bring  the  1907  REO  right  up  to  mniL 
They  give  a  new  style,  a  new  finish,  a  new  attractiveness  and  "go" 

to  the  car  that  was  always  right,  and  needed   no  change  ;  the  car  that 

has  captured  more  trophies  at  real  motoring— in  and  over  its  class  ; 

and  that  gives  more  and  does  more  in  proportion  to  price  and  operating 

cost  than  any  other  motor-car  ever  built. 

Send  for  the  catalogue  which  describes  in  detail  the  1907  Touring  car»  2  to  4 
passenger  runabout  at  $67  5;  10  piSBetiger  husband  smart  4- passenger  coupe, 

WIU  nbibit  in  New  York,  December  tUto  ith  n  AutDOiokile  Ctub  Sbov,  OnDid  Ccntnl  Palicc. 

R,  M.  Owen  (Si  Co. 

Exciusive  Saks  Agents 

Lansings  Micli« 
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If  you  want  comfort,  you 
must  buy  a  Franklin. 

You  can't  get  comfort  m  a  car  with 
half-elliptic  springs  or  metal  frame.  It 
magnifies  inequalities  into  bumps ;  turns 
car-tracks  into  jolts ;  and  makes  the  aver- 
age road  a  continuous  strain. 

Franklin  wood-sills  with  Franklin  full- 
elliptic  spring-suspension  neutralize  these 
inevitable  shocks,  and  give  a  comfort  that 
makes  motoring  the  complete  pleasure  that 
it  ought  to  be. 

Part  of  Franklin  comfort  is  absence  of 
trouble.  Light  weight — avoids  tire^trouble. 
Air-cooled  —  no  freezing  troubles. 

Why  donU  yon  iend  (or  WliitniaD*s  stoYj  **  Across  America 
In  m  Fr«fikJm  "f     We  ir«nt  yon  to  h&ve  Jl;  «l1so  c«Ulogiie. 


Shttfi-drlve  Runabout  11800 

4-oyliader  Light  Tourtog-car  S18S0 


4<cYHadcr  Touring-car  $2&Xf 
6*cylioder  Touring-car  S4000 


f  rkei  In  nmidArd  Cdbrt  nad  cqotptbvtit,  f.  o^  b.  SyraciiMv 
Sp«citi  opIiQUteryf  «|[|ipEBeixt  HDd  colore  exir*- 

H.  H,  FRANKLIN  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


PttOH 
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Model  27.  $1,000. 

Alvp  foriiiihtd  with  l«fi«r  «4iilpiii«xit  at  1950, 


jJHN   THIS  CAR  is  embodied   the  highest  development   of  the 
Hj  simple  power  plant. 

Motor  and  transmisdon  gear  are  completely  housed  as  a  unit, 
j^  with  three-point  support. 

W  Every  part  of  the  motor,  transmitting  mechanism  and  appur- 

tenances, are  perfectly  accessible  from  aboi^e^  and  by  reason  of  the 
^tilting  body  may  be  reached  without  trouble  or  discomfort. 

The  1907  line  comprises  two  models  of  this  type,  Model  27, 
lown  above,  and  Model  21,  a  medium  weight  touring  car  v^dth 
tachable  tonneau. 

Our  advance  catalogue,  describing  both,  is  at  your  service. 

tain    Office    and    Factorx*     Kenosliav    liVisconsin 


n 


ChicAgo,  Milwaukee,  Boston^ 

tew  York  Agency,  3S-40  W.  62nd  St. 


Pbiladelphiaf  S&n  FrsncJsco. 

Eeprefteotative^  tn  all  leading  cities* 


iXhomas    B.    Jeffery    (Si    Company 


> 
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WINIER.  DAYS 


90Pt 


t-#'r 


PAfOBN 


HadeUt,  Station  Wigoa 

Price,  with  stand ard 
equipment,  $ 2,250. 

Its  appointments  are 
rich,  elegant  and  com- 
plete in  every  detail. 
The  plate  glass  win- 
idows  can  be  readily 
lowered. 

H«del  53,  Price  $2,211 

With  removable  coupe 

body.   With  removable 

open  body  and  leather 

top,  $2,000.      Price  with  both  bodies  and 

leather  top.  $2,500. 

Model  26  C,  Frica  fljll 

The  coupe  top  is  readily  removable,  con- 
verting it  into  a  stylish  open  Chelsea  for 
summer, 

We  make  Runabouts,  Surreys,  Stanliope$, 
Open  and  Closed  Chelseas,  Pbysiciana*  Road, 
Station  sind  Delivery  Wagons,  Trucks  lo 
spetificatiOTis.     Write  for  Catalogiie, 

Pope  Motor  Car  Co*, 

Waverley  Dept^  INDIANAPOLlSt  IND> 

We  exhibit  in  New  York  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
only  Jan.  I2th  to  igtb. 


^OP^ 


ARE  JUST  THE  SAME  TO 


They  '*go'*  in  any  weather;  are 
clean,  comfortable;  "always  ready" 
night  or  day. 
No  water  to 
freeze;  no  oil 
that  refuses  to 
flow;  no  odor, 
vibration  or 
other  annoy* 
ances  charac- 
teristic of  con- 
trasting   types- 


■If 


P/HoV' 


^OP€= 


,«n» 
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Mark  XLVIII 

24-28  H,  P. 

*3000 


OU  cannot  afford  to  invest  several  thousand  dollars  in  an  auto- 
mobile unless  you  feel  pretty  sure  that  the  quality  is  right.  The 
new  Columbia  Models  are  Quality  Cars,  through  and  through. 
They  are  built  of  the  best  materials  in  the  world  under  the 
most  advanced  methods  and  processes  yet  discovered. 


A    highly  perfected  selective  type  of  slidi^  gear 
/A     transmission  is  used  in  the  two  1907  Colum- 
bia models. 
The  lower  section  of  the  case  is  both  webbed  and 
cros»-webbed  to  prevent  it  settling  and  deranging 
the  alignment  with  motor  and  drive. 

Gears  are  not  case  hardened,  but  are  cut  from 
ihe  toughest  steel  and  made  singly  and  in  combina- 
rlion;  the  combination  gears  are  a  single  unit, — not 
[  liie  bolting  together  of  different  sizes. 

Front  axle  is  an  **  I "  beam  section  with  pivot 
ads,  drop  forged, — centre,  hand  forged.     LTnlike 
•ny  other  *'!'*  beam   front  axle,   is   not   welded, 
B«rond  doilit  the  strongest  axle  yet  produced. 

Kear  axle  construction  of  Mark  XLVIII  is  an 

especially  *trong  and  clever  d«ign.     The  driving 

pinion  revolving  in  mller  bearings,  u  Koiued  witKin 

a  cage  and  ii  bodily  removablr  from  the  houairig, 

Thtt  &ile  ii  oi  "floating"   type,   and   beafi  no 


transverse  strains.  May  be  easily  removed  from 
either  side  without  the  tad  of  jack  or  pit. 

Axle  houdns  extends  through  hub,  and  the  hous- 
ing tube  bears  the  weight  of  car  upon  roller  bearings. 

No  other  car  has  such  powerful  capacity  brakes 
as  the  expanding  shoes  of  extra  wide  face  which 
operate  within  the  countershaft  and  rear  wheel 
sprocket  drums  of  our  Mark  XLIX. 

Foot  brake  operates  by  rods  and  rocker  shafts,  and 
emergency  brake  throush  an  endless  steel  wire  cable. 

The  new  double  carbureter,  providing  a  mixture 
for  slow  and  another  for  high  speed  work,  is  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  both  190/  Columbia  Modek. 

Separate  catalogyes  of  Colombia  Gaaollne  Cars. 
Columl»ia  Electric  Carriages  and  Columbia  Electric 
Commercial  Vehldea  v'^UI  ht-  mul  <mi.  tl. Litest. 
Deinortitrmtlon  hy  apfTiiintmtrnl  p  I  He  ficareit 
Columbia  ReprcHentaUve  wl]|  be  pIcHHcd  to  ffJve 
yau  mny  practkal  test  dcstfcd  wllli  absolutely  QO 
obUgatlOTt  oa  your  part  to  purcbaie. 


ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

r  Yptfc  Bra&ch :  1 34- 1 3b- 1 3fl  W  J9tb  St.    Ch$^u°  Braedi :  B32^  1 33^  Mk!ii«ui  A«     B«iaD :  TV  CcJufnti*  Moior  Vthicb 
Co..  74-76^76  StsDbopr  5l.     Wuhineton  j  Wuhinnon  E.  V.  TAo^drt-Eica  Co..  I  3ih  Si.  mod  O^o  Ave. 
Mexke  Giy :  C,  L  S«tci.  Prime™  Humboldi,  No  2.    M.  A.  of  L.  A.  M 

Vork  we  thall  SKlillilt  onlf  tt  the  7th  NaUonal  Ay  to  mob  He  Show  >  Midluin  Sqtiire  Garden,  fan.  12-19. 
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It  Must  Have  Quality 

Two  years  on  ike  uiarke't 
and  ihe  second  larg"est 
seUer  in  America. 
Maxwell  Kistory  has  teen 
an  endless  chain  of  enthu- 
siastic endorsement  passed 
on  from  owner  to  prosj^ec- 
tive  Buyer.  Not   advertisinef 
hut  solid  worth   has  placed 
the   Maxwell   where    it 
stands  today. 


It  surely  must  be  worth  your  while  to    get 
the    facts    about    this   car    before   you    buy.' 

Th^  MaxweJI  Catiilo£ue  Is  more  than  a  book  of  specifications. 
It  is  a  complete  treat  be  on  the  coitiparative  nferlts  of  the 
various  systems  of  automobile  construction.  Sent  free  If 
you   write   Dept.    19. 

MAXWELL-BRISCOE   MOTOR  CO. 

YORK   STREET,   TARRVTOWN,    N.   V: 

AK«nt«  In  itl  liFEe  dtie» 

£rhtbii  oniu  at  th€  A.  C,  A.  motr,    Dr^^cmbrr  Jut  to  Htk,  Grand  Omind  Btla£«; 
New  York.    Look  for  the  large€i  tpa*^. 


20  H.  p. 

Touring  Car 
$1450 


12  H.  P. 


FfMM  mMtion  iMt  H^itm  of  Heuiettft  when  vrttfrtg  (&  tt«tp*ni§*n 
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Many  Heads  Are  Better  Than  One 

Our  Mr,  W.  C.  Clark  k  an  expert  on  Motor  Cars  and  their  parts,  having  manu- 
factured Automobiles  for  the  past  ten  years.  Yet  with  all  of  his  knowledge  to  draw 
upon,  we  did  not  pretend  to  know  it  all. 

We  have  watched  the  improvements  of  the  Motor  Car  from  Its  very  infancy — 
noting  each  new  feature  and  trying  its  efficiency. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  DEERE,  we  avoided  all  features  that  proved  to  be  un- 
successful or  doubtful  in  other  makes,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  but  perfected  and 
improved  upon  such  as  with  them  proved  to  be  essential  or  desirable. 

The  DEERE  is  a  modem  car,  built  upon  principles  strictly  **  up  to  the  very 
minute  '* — the  combined  results  of  others  and  our  experiments. 

At  ihe  New  York  Auto  Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  Dec.  1  st  to  8th,  we  are 
in  the  Gallery  right  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  in  Section  A.  Call  at  our  booth  and 
compare  the  features  of  the  DEERE  with  the  strong  taiking  points  of  every  other  make. 

Our  1907  catalog  tells  you  all  about  it. 

DEERE-CLARK      MOTOR     CAR     COMPANY 

106  Blackhawk  Ave^  MoUne,  111. 


k 
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THE  COMING  YEAR^ 

-    MORE  MOTORISTS  THAN  EVER 
I  WILL  KEEP  THEIR  TIRE  EXPENSES 
fe.  AT  MINIMUM  BY  USING 


PENNSYMNIA 

kLINCIIERS''^r 


FASTEST-SAFEST 
\  -STRONGEST- 
5  3(WaiFLATTR£A0 


NOW  TO  ft  K  1  I6&5  RfiDADWAr 

BOSTON!  J 67   Qimh^ 

CMK>&&I  l£4l   MICHIGAN  8'. 

aUFFALO.HLY.  MAJJWITUPPIR  ST. 


^iiXi&halL 


The  GREATEST  VALUE  EVER  OFFERED  IN  AN  AUTOMOBILE. 

Two  new  Models  embodying  many  new,  perfected  features :  BALL-BEARINO   ENGINBEl, 

DOUBLE  IGNITION  SYSTEMS,  CAST  ALUMINUM  SEVENPASSKNGER  BODIES,  ETC. 

Examine  our  new  models  carefully. 

Wf]  wm  <?xhlblt  tlipm  «t  the 

NSW  YORK    ADTOMOBaE   SHOW 

!>«:.  Iflt  to  ?t]i,  Qmnd  CVatrvJ  Palace ,  New  York. 


r 


Tk«  HATMUL 

smx 


WOBL»*S    S4 

f«r  1V9UI- 
AVCK  ami 
■KUABILITT. 


Model  '*H*'  4  Cylinder-SO  H.  P. 


Model  -L**  k  CrlteiwTS  B.  P. 


OUR   i^G£NTSt 


Homan  &  Sohula  Co., 
New  York- 


Rah>h  Temple  Auto.  Co., 
Chic 


Chicago. 


Linsoott  Motor  Co., 
Boston. 


Barir  Anto.  and  Oaraaa  Ob^, 
Oaldand,  Oiillfoff3L 


^9iT\%m  tor  Particf&lars. 

NATIONAL  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO..  1011  E.  22imI  St, 

/¥#««•  mtntiom  tk9  Rnitm  of  fttoUmt  mken  mrJtimg  fo 
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THE   GREATEST   AMERICAN    CAR 


Type  **E'*  20  H,Pm 
$2800.      Top   extra. 


^  Our  Type  **E*'  20  H.  P.  Touring  Gtf  is  splendidly  adapted  to  general 
service.  &ilid  construction,  convenient  size,  freedom  from  tire  trouble. 
Exceedingly  shrlish  and  graceful  in  appearance.  ThorougMy  satisfactory  for 
touring  and  able  to  keep  up  with  the  largest  touring  cars  in  a  hard  day*s  run. 
The  quality  of  this  car  is,  in  every  detail,  the  best  that  we  can  produce.  Its 
principal  features  are  the  following : 

4-Cylinder  Motor;  Make-and-break  Ignition;  3-Speed  Transmission,  Progressive 
System;  Alloy  Steel  Gears;  Hess  Bright  Bail-Bearings  throughout,  with  exception  of 
motor;  96-in.  wheel  base;  Seats  five  (5)  persons  comfortably;  Tires — 32  x  4,  all  wheels. 

H^l^l-  Low  tension  magneto,  with  working  parts  encloaed  and  protected.  Igniter  anvil  made  In  aoUd  unit. 
*  Xeohanical  Lubricator  warmed  by  exhaust,  out  of  the  waj,  yet  accessible  for  filling.  Emergency  brakes 
enclosed  and  protected.  Body  ironed  for  top  and  prorided  with  brass  coat  rati,  adjustable  foot  rest  and  other  coiiTen- 
ienoes.  The  price  of  12800.00  includes  best  quality  head  lights,  generator,  side  lampj  and  rear  lamp ;  also  tools  and 
■pare  parts,  storm  covers,  horn,  etc.    Top  extra.    Painted  as  desired.  • 

Our  Type  "H"  35  H.  P.  contains  many  features  which  will  appeal  to 
those  interested  in  the  powerful  touring  car  De  Luxe. 

4-Cylinder  Motor ;  Make-and-break  Ignition ;  4-Speed  Transmission,  Selective 
System;  Hess  Bright  Bail-Bearings  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  Motor;  120  in. 
Wheel  Base;  seats  seven  (7)  persons  comfortably;  Tires—front,  34x4.  rear,  34X4>^« 
Price  includes  complete  equipment  with  the  exception  of  Top. 

B«g[UMUfoT  descHpHve  matter  may  be  addresaed  to  the  factory  or  to  any  branch  office. 


The  ^jCoeomoAile  Company  of  America,  Bridgeport,  Cooo. 

Member  AMaoeiation  qf  lAoensed  Aiitomobile  Manvfacturert. 


NEW  YORK.  Broadway  and  76th  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,  249  N.  Broad  St. 


Branches 


BOSTON.  15  Berkeley  St. 
CHICAGO.  1354  Michigan  Ave. 


We  shftH  exhibit  only  at  the 
7th  National  Automobile 
Show  at  Madlton  Square 
Oarden,  January  12-19,  1907 
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I  ysriNCHES  TER 


.32  and  .35  Caliber  Self-Loading  Rifles 

The  W^inchester  Mcdel  1905  Self-Loading  Rifle  is  not  cumbersome, 
complicated  and  unsightly  like  most  other  self-loading  firearms^ 
but  a  simplcj  handsome,  well-balanced  gun.     The  Winchester  self- 
loading  system  permits  rapid  shooting  with  great  accuracy  and  on 
account  of  the  novelty  and  ease  of  its  operation  adds  much  to 
the  pleasure  of  rifle  shooting  either   at  target  or  game. 
For  certain  kinds  of  hunting  where  the  quarry  is  gen- 
erally shot  on  the  run,  the  Winchester  Self-Loading 
Rifle  is  particularly  well  adapted.     The  .33  and  .35 
caliber  cartridges  that  the  Model  1905  handles  are 
of  the  modern  smokeless  powder  type  and  give 
excellent  penetration  and  great  shocking  effect 
on  animal  tissue.     Winchester  guns  and  Win- 
chester ammunition  are  made  for  one  another, 

FREE  i    S^ttil  name  an  J  atiJnM  Uf  Urge  ittudratt4  taiatatue 
^rtcri^ng  all  ottrguru. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Model  H-1907 

It'm  th«  inotoriK  of  experUnee  who  moit 
quigkly  recDgnicci  that  scicritiRc  design,  and 
workmanihip  ho  precise  that  all  vital  parti 
■re  madt  to  ^iiuen  which  da  not  Allow  A 
variation  to  Exceed  a  thowsandlh  pari  of  an 
inch,  produce  the  highest  degree  of  perfec* 
tiOD  and  cIViciency  iq  an  automobile  motor> 
This,  combined!  with  utmott  care  in  the  pro* 
duction  of  every  indiWduaiL  piece  of  the 
entire  car,  makea 
thi«  new 


^  remarliahle  forit« 

amODth  aod  perfectly-balanced  action, 
Ita  e»ie  of  control,  it*  comfort  of  ridinE- 
§0  h.  p. ;  50  mile*  an  hour  ;  ^^,3^.  A  demon- 
ttraUoQ  Will  aorpHse  you, 

f}taier*t  namt  and  be^itkttt  C    Sfni  on  rtqutit. 

Otiier  CadUlic»*r*:   aunalMBf*  i»00  J  LlqW  Toar- 

Ina  Car.  SaSO,  1.  o,  b.  Dttrifii ;   lamps  not  iBdnded, 

CA01UJ&  HOTOii  CAR  CD,.  QfTtfiT.  HicL 

JfrnJ^of  A.  L.  A*  M. 


$2,500 


MOTSINGERAUTO-SPARKER 

Starts  and  f^unt 
Cil  Engine*  Without  8atteH«i. 

Na  flther  macklnt^  can  do  tr  tucDc^fi^tr  fV 
Ll£k  of  ohKllUll  pVHitt  Birwed  Iv  tn^  91« 
twHn  Dwtlu&  tA  mr  ^»e,  »f o  b«lt  4» 
ttrttch  ovmanr.  lf«  biittaila  ii^te»w 
for  nulte-ADd  iMHk  «r  r«liip->patt_  Wwim 
and  dust  prooi^     FuUjr  ptaxaptaedj 

MOTSINOEE  DBVICli  MFO,  OO. 


* 


ELECTRIC 


t;OODS  FOR   CHRISTMAS. 

Caralfrc   of    200   Nori^lriir!    Fr«-        If   ir» 
firctnc  we  hist  \i.     Bir  Ciiali^qr  *  cena. 
OHIO    EtECTfllC    WORKS,    CLEVELAND,     OHIO, 

1  he  Wcirld'a  Kradqudrtrn  far  Pviiannifj?,  Mnton,  Fan*.  Tqt'i*   liartrfMR* 

MHti,  ^i\M,  Umpj.  ikK^kft,       HVa  Untferiail  AIL     Want  Aeentt. 


VACUUM- 
MOBILOIL 


\^'|Jl  inLTfii-w  lift'  poK«r  and  i^rnlcnf  tli*  liilr 
ol  r-ju?  AurLim..Mk  HnitfH^;--  Marie  in  lUf 
Ir-^n}  grrttJrt  !iir  dSffrrtot  cnxiilc<L  Itj-Tikl** 
IKTmj;    c^'t^ry    aiitCKOJiLjU Ic    Ami     iii4li3tili^    M\ 


VAf-i  I  %t  on   ffi..  rrf>f|iwit<;jr>  TV,  X. 


LOOK  IT  UP  .Jo\  62. 


biidian.Hoccaslns 

L*<CT>d,4iM  111  mi  la  Stappti^mhiff  iff  OraniH*  v~«H>bi#»i 

In/liui  LuiD^il  Kinl  plid,NijraM-Jjr  vAlnfc4drna  wllh  ladi^^ti 
Uribtl  d*>*i(n«,  tnkk*  Hnxible  thriilm^ii  prMvnlA. 
&«*utlf al tj'    niiKl*    and  Tcrf  cf^mfcrttALle,       Heii'i    •«tp»^ 

h  to  li^  11.511.     lytktT  bini)  Midi  |i hi- F  1*14  UTp'V^  rKatfl 

'  -if.*,  and  rfiut  niaii^i'  frfiHgdcd    If  ihitf  mtm  mil 

*niVt^\t  nUjifkclaiy.    ^134  tor  tn«  lal&kitut. 

MEtZ  ft  8CBX0£EB, 
f)i  main  i^t..  Oslikoali,  "VVlm^ 


filmitm^  mmrtitan  the  Mtt^itw  af  Bem'm/M  ufh^n  writtnff  to  nrfotrf/jfra 
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.«»^S5 


No  two  sets  of  tires  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment, carry  the  same  weight,  encounter  the  same 
road  conditions  or  travel  the  same  number  of  miles. 
It  therefore  happens  that  an  inferior  tire,  used  under 
ideal  conditions,  sometimes  enjoys  a  brief  local  popularity* 

Kelly-Springfield  Tires 

are  sold  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

They  experience  every  hardship,  encounter  all  conditions 

of  roads   and   are  subjected  to   all   sorts   of  abuse   and 

neglect.     Yet  their  history  is  one  unbroken  record  of 

successes.     That  is  why  good  builders    always    use 

them  and  knowing  drivers  always  demand  them. 


'*  Rabber  Ttred  "  U  *  UttJ*  book 
thBt  all  diivens  wtU  like.   S«airree. 


Cdnsolld&ted  Rxibbor  Tiro  Company 

59  Plr\e  Str««t,  ff«w  York 

Akron*  OKIo 


Gas-Li^ht  Convenience  at  Oil*Lamp  Cost 

Thtt  Hlutlraitiiiin  ihoiiit  a  new  kind  of  oil  lamp  urhkh  maktfi  cammon  keri>fierte  ioi  caal  oTlj  ai  cletn  aitd 
convenient  ■  mean«  of  llghtlni  it  gtt  or  elgoirlcltr.  And  ihH  lamp  Qlvei  a  better,  brighter*  t^leiiinter 
llg1»t  than  elthef,  while  burning  even  leti  oil  than  the  treutolMerne  old-ttyle  lamp* 

Nov  eE>c  iccrrt  r^]  :I|il»  If  In  uipxilyin ^  Ihr  aJr  to  the  RAtne  in  a  lutunJl,  iXtttiy  cviital,.  a<?  thAi  tbe  lif  idU«9  fifVperly  ^ilh  lli«  dU 
nparised  by  tht  h^i  oi;  th«  time,  ffirifl,!^  pcrlect  CuFtiUiatioCi. 

ThilL,  y^m  kQCtw^  it  tii«  yml  wcAknciftol  «ll  ordinary  Umpii  iri^  V^T^Irj^l  btirnoi  ind  tajl,  i^oclcr  chiEnQeyi.     Tat  wbnsuch  m. 
\a.mp  a  IfcbE^  i!sc  heal  ifcm  Lhc  fUmn  a.n*c%  thie  aJr  (ottde  tiw  chioiiuTy  m  tl»fl  rsptd^y,  dra«r{sir  Jd  ireib  *±r  (kmh  letieaiib  the 
Ihu,!  4  dmrt  cl  EUtl)  force  U  crt^reii  iJlut  i&  Jt  nuhes  patt  the  Mclc  it  carries  wltlt  it  unbumcd  oll-v^tpor. 

Thuj  unbunaed  oil  f«  wmsteiJ^+cWp  nSti^-^  Im  wume  thjuj  w;^n1.  For  It  df^olort  y owr 
celUnf  aO'J  -.aiiiti  tibe  aJr  o1  jrour  nwm  with  thst  impltMHHt,  uohcilthrul  oU  odc^r* 

m  THE  ANGLE  LAMP 

fblt  wrw  ul  w^uiQ  •md  trQuble  is  t^Jtublctely  doae  ■w«y  vlth.  t^or  In  The  AheW  l^amp^  u 
ymi  will  K«  from  the  lEliUEtz^on.  Hie  burner  projfcti  tt  ilm^vt  rifht  aoglei  in»ni  live  il4e  of 
1b«  1«mp  ind  th«  i[l«mwwe  is  e)u^  mOf«  Itke  a  fkibtikia  b  r^lmncy^ 

Th*  «wn  of  tMi  ha  Alnariir  liHa  eMpUiDi!d."«  coutwt,  ftwdv  cttcnliatlcrR,  *bkli  ^»e» 
jicrfeici  nimbuttion  taiu^  dI  m  foffc«l  dntt     Btit  let  in  shoiv  you  «^t  ft  v^mniplithA  by 
MndiaE  yoti  atajr  ol  sfae  km(»  llitBd  In  CiiAtocq?  "  R  *^  ob 
30    DAYS'    TRIAI. 

Let  in.  Aejir  yan  why  THt$  lamp^  bursitnif  t-i>n)mnii  kcroKoe  oil*  h«t  be«i  adopted  by 
tKoujMddA  ol  slulH  iwrticuUr  t>eople  as  ti-Prrsidcnt  Orvcluid,  the  Rijckcfcllft^  Culiefilcfl, 
Thiwi.  etc.  for  Ifefttlncthdr  hornet  And  ts<t*im  in  prelef^nce  to  any  otli?r  nmluKt  Write 
iof  auj  CiiJ^loEue  ^'  R^"  ItttJoar  sa  m^rtie*.  trom  fl.BO  up. 

TCTE    APrr.LE    MFPr,    CO,,     Tft-flO  Hiimr  6*^.  New  York. 


/Vffqjf  mentton  th$  Raef^w  of  R^uhwa  wtte^  writing  to  Gi(tf«fita*ra 
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The  jNew  Models  oft/ie 

B^eminaton 
Typewriter 


^m^' 


please  the  man  who 
receives  the  letters-^ 
because  the  work  is 
the  At's/  he  has  ever 
seen* 


h 


They  satisfy  the  man 
who  signs  the  letters — 
because  the  work  is 
the  di^s/  and  the  swiffesi 
he  has  ever  known. 

They  gratify  the  op- 
erator who  writes  the 
letters  —  because  the 
work  is  the  besi,  the 
swiflcsi  and  the  easiest 
she  has  ever  done. 


l: 


The TVS^H'i^taifigffi^ Escapement  accounts  for  it  all  Hove  YOU  seen  it? 

R^ington  '^pewriter  Qjompat^ 

JSewYork  and  Everywhere 


Hea99  mention  '*-  P-../^nr  ©/  Reviews  when  writing  to  adoertiawa 
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A    golden    frame    does    not  make 

the    picture;    nor    does    a   crisp,  clean 

sheet  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond  mean 
a  strong,   business-getting  letter. 

Still,    a    good    picture    demands    a 

good  frame,  and  an  important  letter 
written   on 

u  niiAi^iPsiiiiiiiE  mm 

"Look  tor  the  Wattr  Mark" 

forcefully  appeals  to  its  recipient's  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things. 

The  time  you  give  dictation,  not 
speaking  of  the  stenographer's  time  and 
postage,  represents  an  investment  too 
great  to  be  jeopardized  by  the  use  of 
ordinary  letter  paper. 


Old  Hampshire  Bond  is  "made  a  little 
better  than  seems  necessary"  and  is  used 
to  carry  earnest,  sincere  messages  from 
men  who  take  pride  in  themselves  and 
their  business.  A  handsome  specimen 
book  showing  the  paper  may  be  had  by 
writing  us  on  your  letterhead. 


Hampshire    Paper    Company 

The  only  paper  makers  in  the  world  making  bond  paper  exclusively 

South     Hadley     Falls,    Massachusetts. 


P/«CM«  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  attoertiMn 
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A  Symphony 
in  Steel 

ititntlKc  rniiiirutllon  ol  the  UUw^t  Typewriter 
fiWei  Atcuricf  ind  Speed 

'T^nK  liivi-nriiiri  nf  Uii*  inWvv  Typewriter 
*  HUM  kill  ji  ^'jv»\  mlvnrut^  hi  intvhaniL-al 
vtilllii^,  lf(^  ri(  rtvjil  tinu%  ehr  vurliHiB  type- 
wUiliirt  rum  }iiiu'ri  III  iJHr  rrprt'sriiiLni  simply 
ailiMlltiim  tn  Uu>  i'wui  I'nuU*  iilruii.  Tht;  ma* 
lUlni^N  hiHi^ini^  U11MO  isimpHi'iitnl  with  vn^h 
hiipiiiVi'KU'iit  Uuit  WKM  (latvlit'i)  iin, 

hiU  (UiM  nuvv  wpniiiK.  tully  perfiVtciU  fr^*m 
\ht*  \nn\\)  tif  u  uir^  liun* 

111  tho   iMIvcr    W  pi'- 

t(H  I  hi'lviiihtu'  pniioiplo. 
1l  i%A (HM tv\t  ^> inplu^iy 
lU  Mivl. 

i^t    i^rt  4ii\u*  u  ii  I    1  n\  pi  *r- 

r\\>^t»  All  %'t!w!^  i\\  >*Ki'J.  ihif  *CTprvr4**#  wijutr^ 
l^voul    <4   !>.;*    tiv^l^**;ulv*TJ?i^'    i*;;*v    a^.      T>e 


;V  ^<H,!^uV  m-'Srji  r/-s*>'^^ 


t^SY  rtTs?  r^r^* : 


:OS!l  Wlf  Jtf  AT  1 


t':*^!***  ^nf jttifr 


V^^^^--*  , 


SiiT-^:^  "^^'lA^ 


Jtvi*'^'  *  Ji  ti<r.-r 


L^t^v* 


^nttfr  Ca 


*"*^  cv<^Y 


^' v'^^'  V  ,' ',  .' ^  .'  i ,  >' i  . • 


^«E 


(Want  You  to  Try 

THE  CALCUMETER 

Tlie  ^tAndinl   Desk  Addtn^  MACliln« 

Because  1  believe  you  wilt  do  jmt  what  ihouiiandi 
of  bookkeepers  accounUnU  aiid  bucin^u  mt^ 
aH  over  the  wfirid  have  done.  They  tried  the 
Calcumeter,  lounA  that  it  would  add  with  abtol  ite 
«cc:uriiqy  just  as  Welt  bi  the  big  machiaei  tb^t  ctMt 
ten  to  ^ft'^n  timet  as  much. 

But  the  price  is  not  the  only  advantage  over  ihc 
higher  pric^  madiifie*.  The  Cdcumeler  goes  lo 
the  work  — not  the  work  to  the  machine.  U  can 
be  med  on  top  of  the  ledger  pege  m  an  itidex  to  the 
figures  beino  ^ddetl,  carried  in  the  pocket  durioig  tn- 
ventory  and  in  a  hundred  and  one  other  w^yi^ 
^X'Ken  not  in  we  it  Jie«  on  your  de^k,  convenient* 
bul  not  in  the  w^v. 

After  selEiog  the  Cakumelef  (or  m  nuiober  of 
vean,  I  koeiK  poatiTely  that  it  Obceli  alL  the  re* 
q  dTemeafi  of  ^  per  orat.  of  addiog  nuchine  icicr^ 

■-^^-   -■.^-   ^-    .- ■    --■.-*—-  '-f^    ''■_'«■  "^^a  irrlilmiirm 

*      .'►^X.tr"     .  .    .    ■        Z^-     ■J.sfUT        ■-'    '•■--■  ^ "-  *^^    '  OD-I  Wl  f'dU 

TRY'  THE  CALCL.HETER  st   MY  RISK 

1^  ritt  t«dA>  iv  CmMk*t  1 1,  aaJ  ti-««  trial  atfar. 

HERBERT  NORTH    MORSE 

115  ijnn  Ba4ifi«<.    •  TKEVTOni.  H*  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Y:"  Wa>T  .-Ll??3f'3S  ABOUT 

:>»  •••^.l^^co— *v  ;■  rr^"  3-1.-  .  --If  >~v.-:fcrw-2ftOaz:«L  vtocinpB» 

*.-  -.Hf  'H^r--  ::•'«<■.■  n.  ih-isci.  -wL^  Kib»2snL  OB  aITI 
;  rv, Y  S  > .  ~VT  "T  p  S.N  .:t  -  . ir^^il  frrc  1.  Vi)  daUj  Bew» 
i»ffw^^i»:'»   »*—<:-- ^:.:  T.  c  =2-"- Tai^ac^e*?  If  «o,i" 

i^*  .•  n.nSr*  »  '«•**  M.-*         "*•  *  "*■- 


LOOK  IT  UP  rlL  62. 


S, 


R/TERS 


Cares     -:. 


-—*■•*     All  ewy, 
"^  -  --  r«i?t*ify  Vol 


.UUP  LEATHER  LLmJKY 

'      ~  ~-:  «r-i  leel  ia 

•  -_    _.*^     ^  *       —  "■>   '•     *•*  tat 

*  '■■■■    a^MMr-      -  Tca\-r  a»> 


-^  ^ 


"  "  -i       .  ^  c\nvn 
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Give  a  Conklm  Pen  for  Cliristmas— Uie  founUin  pen  that  filh  Uulf* 
A  dip   in  Bny  ink^  a  pr^sure  of  the  thumb  on  Cretccnt-FUler,  and  pen 

is  full  and  ready  to  wiite.     No  dropper — no  soiled  fingers — ^no  losa  of  dtne. 
Cleaned  by  the  satae  simple  method.     Nothing  to  take  apart,  nothing  to  break, 

ConUin's  SeU-Filling  Fountain  Pen 

is  the  ^tf^i^/^i^  fonutain  pen — having  all  the  superior  advantages  of  hest  fount- 
ain penSf  supplemented  by  this  wonderful  self-filling  and  self-cleaning  device* 
Besides  all  this^  the  writing  qualities  of  the  Conklin  Pen  are  unequalled. 
Ink  responda  instantly  at  the  first  itrokc- and  maiDtaina  an  even,  steady  fiow  to 
the  last  dot.  Cannot  leak  or  "sweat."  Look  for  this  Cfe»c«at-ru]er  IST 
It  identifies  the  Couklin  Pen  and  is  the  simple  device  that  ha^  made  self-filling 
pens  possiblef  practical  and  perfect, 

TWO  WAYS  TO  GET  A  CONKttlT—lJoy  from  your  tltalcr  If  he  ha-ndles  the  Conklin— 
bcsl  dealers  evefywhtrt*  Stalloneni^eweltrs— Dnjjrgisla,  hAOiJle  it.  If  your  dealer  dots  not 
we  will  Bcnd  yQti  one  ilirect,  pott  piid^  Beware  of  Biibstltute^^look:  for  theCrcHcvnt^l^^illcr. 
Send  at  oDce  for  our  hand^anie,  illustrated  catajogric  giviu^  full  deficHptioti— that  you  may 
jirr  and  undfratand  the  auprdor  quAlitlea  of  the  Coiiklm  Peti— or,  better  stlU,  order  & 
CONK  LIN  PEN  to-dny.  Prices,  Jb«?,|3.*io,  $4.00^15.00  to  $15,00.  It's  ca#yto  lelecl  by  mail. 
Send  steel  pcG  to  aid  ua  in  Aeleciiug:  gold  pen  to  suit  your  baud,  S>fltlAfactioi]  guArHQte«d 
or  inouey  refunded. 

TH£  CONKLIN  PEN  CO..  105  Manhattan  BuUdiii|,  Toledo,  OMo,  U.  S.  A. 

"Saw  Yorlt.        CtLii^aifu,        OfrklAUd,  Cfel.        DeziTtr*         LofOdau,  Enf.        UeJbonrDft,  Ada^ 


VISIBLE 
WRITING 


The  typewriter  that  will  produce  faultlessly 
written  letters  at  the  highest  rate  of  sp»eed  and 
with  the  neatest  economy  of  repair,  is  the 

VNDERWOOD 

because  UNDERWOOD  perfection  and  slra- 
pi i city  of  mechanism  really  exist— -they  are  there 
in  the  machino  itself  —  you  can  aeo  and 
understand  the  wKolo  coostmction  of  an 
VNDERWOOD.  Wo  want  to  flhow  yon. 
Demonstrators  everywhere— drop  a  post-card  to 

ITNDERWOOD   TYPEWRITER.  CO. 
241  Br  and  way »  New  York- 


Typewriters 

Unite  the  Good  Points  of 
other  makes  at  less  than  1-2 
the  usual  prices. 

NEW 

IQO<i 

MODEL 

VISIBLE 

WRITING 


Ov*p 

110.000 

In  UH 


Th«  iccret  of  the  lONG  LIFE  ind  DURABILITY  of  the 
BUckensderfer  Typewriters  licf  in  the  fact  thit  the  m* 
PORTANT  WEARING  PARTS  ure  midc  From  the  TOUGH* 
BT,  FINEST  and  HIGHEST  PRICED  rteel  on  the  tnaTket 
Thb  tMhht  U5  tq  make  a  machine  oF  LIGHT  WEIGHT  which 
is  GUARANTEED  to  outlast  the  heavy  built  typcwHtcn, 

THE  BLICKENSDERFER  MANF'Q  CO 
STAMFORD^  CONN. 

OFFICE*  IN  PUmCJPAL  CtTlES. 
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A  Symphony 
in  Steel 

StUalUiC  CoastrDction  oE  the  Oliver  Tjrpe writer 
Git  eft  Acconcy  and  Speed 

'T^HE  invention  of  the  Olwer  Typewriter 
■*-  marked  a  great  advance  in  mechanical 
writing.  Up  to  that  time,  the  various  type- 
writings machines  in  use  represented  simply 
additions  to  the  first  crude  ideas.  The  ma* 
chioes  became  more  complicated  with  each 
Improvement  that  was  patched  on. 

But  the  Oliver  sprung,  fully  perfected,  from 
the  brain  of  a  mechan- 
ical genius.  Every  part 
ol  tie  Oliver  Type- 
writer embodies  a  cor* 
rect  scientific  principle  J 
It  Is  a  perfect  sym  phony 
in  steel. 

The  visible  writing: 
of  the  Oliver  is  a  feature 
of  pa'ramouat  iropor* 
tancc.  It  at  once  gave 
the  Oliver  the  unquestioned  lead  both  as  to 
convenience  and  speed >  Think  what  an 
achievement  to  invent  a  writing  machine  that 
excels  all  others  in  sptrd,  the  supreme  require- 
ment of  this  tremendously  busy  age.  The 
extreme  siniplicHy  of  the  Oliver  has  much  to 
do  with  its  efficiency  and  unlimited  capacity 
for  speed.  Il  has  a  great  many  less  parts  than 
the  old-style  writing  machines.  That  means 
less  liability  to  get  out  of  order,  less  wear  and 
tear,  greater  compactness,  greater  durability. 

The  01i%^er  t>^pe-bar  is  U-shaped  and  insures 
ahioiuttiy  perfect  aiigftment.  It  cannot  jret 
**  wobbly.'*^ 

It  has  a  condensed  keyboard ^  saving  mental 
effort  and  encouraging  speed. 

The  Oh  per  /^apid  E%capemen(  is  a  factor 
that  makes  for  speed. 

In  manifolding  capacity,  the  Oliver  also 
excels. 

Its  cteao-ciit,  beautiful  type  makes  the  finest 
mimeo^apk  steudls. 

The  OhYcr  is  the  most  t*ersatiie  writing  ma- 
chine on  the  market. 

It  is  a  billing  machine.  It  will  do  vertical  or 
horizontal  liu«  ruling*  It  will  write  m  two  colors 
without  changing  riuboas.  It  will  print  on  the 
sttHest  record  cords. 

Ytjur  in  and  year  out  yoti  will  find  the  Ohver 
Typewriter  reJ  iable*  efficient^  v^rsati  le  and  speedy . 

Let  us  send  ^<m  the  Oliver  Book.  It  gets  right 
down  to  scientific  principles.  You  will  fiod  tt 
mighty  good  rending, 

Youns  Men  W&nted   to   Fill 
Vac&ncl««  la  Our  Sales  Force 

Otx  account  of  numerous  pru mot  ions  and  the 
rapid  extension  of  our  businci^s,  we  can  phite 
several  bright,  active  yuuni^  men  of  (fuud  character 
in  desirable  positions.  This  offer  carries  with  it 
a  full  course  in  the  Oliver  School  of  Praciical 
Salesmaosbip. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co* 

160  Wabajh  Ave.,  Chicago 


Want  You  to  Try 

THE  CALGUMETER 

The   Standard    Desk   AddJnff  Machine 

Because  1  believe  you  will  do  juit  what  thatOAtuia 
of  bookkeepers,  accountants  and  business  mi^'i  . 
all  over  the  world  have  done.  They  tfi<d  the 
Calcuraeter,  found  that  it  would  add  wtth  absol  U? 
accuracy  just  as  well  as  the  big  machinei  tKat  co^t 
ten  to  fift'^n  time*  a»  much. 

But  the  price  la  not  the  only  advantasge  over  the 
Higher  priced  machines.  The  Calcumeter  go«  to 
the  work  — not  the  work  to  the  machine*  It  cati 
be  used  on  top  of  the  Islger  page  ai  an  indei  to  the 
&gurei  hdng  addedt  carried  in  the  pocket  during  in- 
ventory and  in  a  hundred  and  one  other  v»ray». 
When  not  in  use  it  hei  on  your  d«k,  conveoiei^tt 
but  B^t  id  the  way. 

After  telhng  the  Calcumeter  lof  a  number  of 
years*  1  know  positively  that  it  meets  all  the  re» 
quirements  of  90  per  €cnL  of  adding  machine  useri. 

iv,n'i  buy  ikjx  i.\\*Mnii  math  In*  until  ftm  try  tbJtont.     l\  vi^u  t*^ 
lihEiK  trj  tti  14  ■JO  per  ccnL  it  mr^aalnim  nac  tn  ihrrv  liuntlrrfl  >)otJAi"t  la 

TRY  THE  CALCUMETER  at  MV  RISK 
Write  today  tor  Cataloi^  12^  and  free  trial  ottfer. 

HERBERT   NORTH    MORSE 
121  Qreen  Building.   *  TRENTON.  N.  J..  U.  5.  A. 


YmU  want  CL1PPINQ8  ABOUT 
CThrHnnri  S-'ivT]ee,  forestry,  tnistfl,  goodroadB,  tAiatEon,  Im- 
pt^riii  1 1 sf  1 1 ,  Oii 1 1 i  t  a]  pii n Isliifi en  t,  irrtKation ,  polar  expJom^ ' 
[he  Fhili[jpine»(,  Forto  Rico,  the  NlcftragimCumil,  Totin^  ismr 


pt^riiilisfti,  Oiiijital  piinlsliifient,  irrtKation,  polar  expJomtioii^ 
the  Fhili[jpine»(,  Forto  Rico,  the  NlcftragimCumil,  Totin^  ismr 
chinea^  automobile  wlreleas  telegraptiy,  v*i>Littation,  Itqoid  , 
air,  the  ne^ro  question,  heroism,  ship  «ubsitllpi?,  TiR  ANY 
OTHER  SUBJECT,  or  about  yourself,  from  1,000  dally  nxmw 
papera&nd  TTh)  weekly  and  niontlily  mAicazlnea  7  If  so,  addreM 
the  Author's Clippltig  Bureau,  P.O.  Box  3G16,  Boatoii,  Hasb.  - 
I^"We  make  jl  apisolalty  of  txwk  fwjpw»  *ad  lltermiy  cllppfogn. 
Mention  Tub  Ravrew  nu-  RirFttwa, 

LOOK  IT  UP  ,Z.  62. 


TYPEWRITERS. X\\ 


»rj;rwru<tmc^i.4   tirawMTiiJi  (aniBtca.  mi 


fX".' 


I  Print  My 
Cards 


Clrciilani,  t^iokK,  lie  *r  s  pji  p(^»  r. 
Card  Fretiii  f5.  Lafyir  #t-i, 
Motiejr  itBinef,  miLki^r.  All  *-m<j* 
printed  mk'A.  WrJir*  rmtory  f^-r 
ontftloiif.     prtretAe6,     typ^*,     |«|ier^ 


^LIMP  LEATHER  LUXURY.. 

Tif  Lv  .in  ofitn  book  or  mi^iiEie  in  your  Iwitid  atid  feel  in 
your  k'1,1  |v  us  si.lt,  Umn,  (tisunous  IcJither  bindiivg.  n\^\i^%  anjr 
ki  nd  al  ri:adtng  a  rejtl  pleaun: .  1 1  ni^kL-i  you  ^ '  tiang  on ' '  to  xhs. 
tKKik.  arid  «fk)oy  your  siMfy'^  A  RMdde  Bifidef-,  iu  heavy  im- 
liaed  leather  Cfjvera .will  in  amomeinl  cuHVirfi  yournuiE^aiihc  into 
an  ^nUtic  iull  Ic^tbtfr-bouDd  bm^k,  Thenj  \%  no  tiiutibtion 
wli,ii':v.:r.  and  yet  ikc  book  IS  its  firmly  held  And  liu  pemctly 
[jrrjitt-uted  14  it  ¥roittd  bc  in  pemiAneiit  binding.  The  cov*n 
tHK  T1  clira  r  to  the  b^ck^  Th«y  a  re  aU  kttlhc  r  and  will  tut  a  lafs* 
tiiMc.  Regular  ma fuine  siic  sent  poatfiaid  at  t pedal  holUaf 
pfict  ol  f  ]  .oo    Oilytw  siici  atid  ityks  In  prnpartioD, 


ISO 
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Give  a  ConkUci  Pen  for  Cbristitias — tie  fountain  pen  tlmt  filU  iisglf. 
A  dip  in  any  ink,  a  presstire  of  tUc  thumb  on  Crescent- rUler^  and  pen 

13  full  and  ready  to  wrtt«.     No  dropper — no  soiled  fingers^no  loss  of  lime. 
Cleaned  by  the  same  simple  nieihod.     Nothing  to  take  apart,  nothing  to  break, 

Conklin's  Self-Filling  Fountain  Pen 

is  iJie  perfecUd  fountain  pen — having  all  the  superior  advantages  of  best  fount- 
ain pens^  supplemented  by  this  wonderful  seU-fiUing  and  self  gleaning  device. 
Besides  all  this^  the  writing  qualities  of  the  Conklin  Pen  are  unequalled. 
Ink  responds  instantly  at  the  first  stroke  and  tnaintains  an  even,  steaily  flow  to 
the  last  dot.  Cannot  leak  or  ** sweat,"  Look  for  this  Cresccouniler  9^ 
It  ideiitifiea  the  Conklin  Pen  and  is  the  simple  device  that  has  made  self -filling 
pens  possible  I  practical  and  perfect 

TWO  WAYS  TO  GET  A  CONKLIN—Bay  from  jovx  dealer  If  he  handles  the  Coaklla— 
b«t  deaLerv  crerywbirrp,  St atloncriH- Jewelers — I>n»ylate»  handle  il.  tiyawx  tiealer  doe*  not 
we  wilt  »end  you  one  direct,  pouf  paid.  Be  ware  ofVnbiUtiitcfl — look  for  the  Creact^at-Plllftr. 
Send  at  once  for  otirhnadsoin*,  must  rated  catalogtie  gitiu^  fuLlide^crlpl  ion —that  you  may 
0tt  and  urirfrrftaiiei  the  itapcrior  quaJities  of  the  Cooktm  Pco— or,  better  *tlll.  ord'^r  a 
CON^KMN  FEK  tonday.  Prices,  jLi  do,  $1.50,  $4.00.  fs-oo  to  Itj.oo,  Il^a  easy  to  wlect  by  m all. 
Send  steel  pen  to  aid  ns  in  »electLa^  gold  pen  to  iuit  your  hand.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  nioney  reftmdtd. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  CO..  lOf  Maahattao  BuQdin^,  ToLedo,  Ohi^.  U.  S*  A. 

Hew  York.        Cblcaffo.        OakU&A.  CaL        D«iDTer«        Loxidon,  Ens.        MeHwoJiM,  Au^ 


I 


VISIBLE 
WRITING 


The  typewriter  that  will  produce  fault! esstf 
written  letters  at  the  highest  rate  of  speed  and 
with  the  greatest  economy  of  repair,  is  the 

VNDERWOOD 

becaiisQ  UNDERWOOD  perfection  and  sim- 
plicity of  mechanism  really  exist— they  are  there 
in  the  machine  itself  —  yon  can  gee  and 
underatand  the  wholo  coostractioa  of  an 
UNDERWOOD.  We  want  to  ghow  yon. 
Demonstrators  everywhere — drop  a  post-card  to 

UNDERWOOD   TYPEWRITER  CO, 

241  Broadway,  New  York. 


Typewriters 

Unite  the  Good  Points  of 
other  makes  at  less  than  1-2 
the  usual  prices. 

NEW 

1906 

MODEL 

VISIBLE 

WRITING 


Ovar 

110^000 

In  u» 


The  mret  of  th«  LONG  LIFE  and  DURABILITY  of  the 

Blkkfnsdeffer  Typewriter!  lies  (n  the  Fact  tM  the  IM* 
PORTANT  WEARING  PARTS  art  made  from  the  TOUGH^ 
E^T.  FINEST  and  HIGHEST  PRICED  itetl  on  the  market. 
ThU  enables  us  to  make  a  machine  of  LIGHT  WEIGHT  which 
ii  GUARANTEED  to  outlast  the  heavy  built  typewriters. 

THE  BLICKENSDERFER  MANF'O  CO. 

STAMFORD,  COP^. 

OFFICES  IN  rRtPJClPAL  CITIES. 
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Daily  DesK  Calendar, 
Reminder  and  Diary   '^"'*'''"* 

$1.00 

PoitpiLki    any  where    in    U.  S. 

DESK  CALENDAR 

And  it  a.  ticLJef  IP  hdp  jmi 
Date  ii 


UDH.  iJal 
4I  w  k  V  ■ 
■^im  Oil). 

■b«FU  J*4  b. 
e(  godd  t|utl^ 
ihr^&rr  tJway* 
io  paiEtian  foe 
writing  lud 
quick  reJc*- 
c  D  c  e  ,  ]  t 
mmpk  d  fip* 
cnlicn-teATn 
«rv  lurnE'd 
oref  «ach  ikjr 

ftjkl  act  u  rfcord  of  Mit  fnsaff^iifnti  in|{  tTiniicbocuh,  •  dkrr 
alin<«  wiiLmt  tKr  bfri/Mrr  cif  ki-fffniog  it  up.  Motiiii«i  on  a  Aong 
fti(M'pibl«l   HvkJ   *iMj    hRioe   bavin j|    nibiber    ca*ei»d    f«^    Ut 

tealhef  tdd  m^td    fin- 
Padi  onlf ,  for  tbcMe 


Calrndiiti  am  be  ajptiGcd  m  ipeoiJ 
bbei  fn-  gift  puipaanp — drcukT  1 


Hoskins 


or  direct  froia 
3Q5  Hoilllni  iuildinf*  354  iro«4waT*  K«w  Y«r|| 


ONDl^ 

EXTRACT 

The  Standai^d 
for  00  yearn 

POND'S  EXTRACT  should 

always   b«  in    the    home, 

i  ready   for  every   emer- 

'  gency.  Indispensable  for 

sprains,    bruiaes,   cuts, 

woundfl ,  bums,  scalds,  ete. 

It  givea  immediute  relief. 

imposed  upa ft  by  ^wtak^  im- 

pure  or  pmmfiQus  prepmra- 

iions  of^viifA  Mzt/^  as 

stihsmuSii  fir  FOND*S 

EXTRACT, 

Aiidtothc  tnjured/VKAt  free 
\i  jr«u  write  Depi.  H, 

UM^wr.  (iiiti.i!*s  »  m^At^DU. 


The  "Capitol" 


l!tik#TA3lD  b  iHTfTf'  JinnJ  bKnct^me,  f^iiitatYte  for  homo  or  offlt*  d**k. 

conrtrut'ted  cm  ftcli'HtSfir  i»rLii4-l|nlt>n.    Thf  b^md,  flat  t}Aii«|tive«  #tAbilitj 

[trnpCMvihle  t"  a|iiM*t  Hlnud  tb«  HTunefu]  fioiDfHihiit>f^  t*«irwtirwili  bold 

Bcr?erft|  mnotlm''  «itp|.|jr.    Prni«H-tHl  both  f TTtm  af r  and  dnac  thft  lak  can  neither ' 


cl4^.  and  ftlwdiA  remaj  Dft  vVemr  and  dutd  iiutll  iIiq  litvt  ilrop  ii  ma^  imm  ih« 

Bton  under  thp  fiinini-l     0«*i  a  "Oaplter"  and  »«*  how  far  foperlor  it  l»  nTi»F  other 
«Le.Ei«  'Capitol/*  pn«»»d  |la«i,  B<^.;  aliif li**^plto],'*r«t flan,  91  (M- 
Falr«  with  aak  ^r  taajhaguiy  bM<i,  M^cIl  Kod  phI  Aitm«]a,  |>r«iH4  gJMir  fa.  iff:  ect  ffia«i.  f3  IB, 
FittHi  wjtli  amanMstal  EteiJlng  aiLT«r  topi,  an  MpvclaUT  bandioiM  fit,  $t.ao  •itrs. 
For  Ha  I  n  1 0  in  <  <t  L  nt  ^f.  t .  vn  p  r»-     1  f  %  "<  n  r4  <  u  tm  •  >t  :<a  |  ij  t  y ,  w  r  i  tf  ri  i. 


U 


,.  ,       ...     ..      ,..^ -     .,  . .  -LTf*' t  t»M]*j  TTiipniioBinK  hi*  n*lDff. 

tiu  i^nb'r  from  u*  dtrtMTt  udd  ICkv  for  Bioiflu'  and  ik-.  fcif  di^uttk?  iflftini-  to  lO^er  chan*** 
tr^llMAN  Jf  I*KXIMM!V  MFG.  €«■«  IJgpt-t  1,  e40>glS{  W.  ggj  l^t.,  \ew  y^^rl 


^a&R 


Greatest  Revolver 
«  Value  for  the  Money 


Send  for  Catalogue*    lAIRINGTON  k  RICHAIBSON  4tMS  Ca^s^S  Park  Avenue»  Worcester,  Mass. 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES? 

Form  letiers,  prke  Msts»  bilk,  invoices,  drawingB,  menu's,  reports,  anything,  then  take 
advantage  of  our  offer  of 

10  DAYS  TRIAL,  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 

Li   ■  iH.-i'0tne  one  of  thouwtiiJi  of  fiati»Di*d  uiiHtomeni  who  ail  Hfrre^  IhAl 
•  Tip  Top  [» the  simpl©f»t,  eJMSiest  wad  quickest  metho^l  id  diipkCBiing. 

'        i^  mftrket 
100  COPIES   from   Pen- written  ami  SO  COPIES  from  T^T^writteTi 

If  yotj  tu4vo  tHerf  other  dnpllcAtorB  without  snec«sa»  you  will  be  mot* 
than  pl<?ftscd  with  oiin*. 

Complete  Duplicator  cap  size  U^?ttt>>  Price  $5.00 

CEjTUiUr  nl  I  itrsrff  Rli"  uiMm  rrlnr^J.     Dn-il'-M  W4ntr»3, 

Pf  «x  J.  Dauf  Dupircator  Co  .  Daoi  Bld|.,  t  r  \  John  Slrttl,  New  Yofk 


h4  fitvivnr  of  fieviaiwtt  u/tten  Ufrftift^  fa  atittertiMtr* 
1  32 
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:  Co^sf 


The  Quoin  Club  of  New  York,  an  associa- 
tion of  the  leading   periodicals   of  national 
circulation,  reaching  practically  every  family 
of  means  and  intelligence  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  is  represented  on   the  Pacific 
Coast  by  a  gentleman  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  most  approved  modem  advertising 
methods.     He  will  gladly  cooperate  in  obtaining  profit- 
able publicity  for  the  communities  and  industries  of  that 
region  among  capitalists,  settlers  and  tourists  throughout 
the  whole  continent,  and,  indeed,  much  of  the  foreign 
English-speaking  world. 

In  order  to  assist  in  this  undertaking,  the  Quoin  Club  is 
acting  as  a  means  of  putting  persons  interested  in  touch 
with  reliable  sources  of  information  as  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  States. 

It  has  already  furnished  the  various  organized  bodies 
interested  with  the  names  of  large  numbers  of 
prospective  investors  and  residents,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

All  this  with  a  view  to  demonstrating  the  value 
of  advertising  in  weekly  and  monthly  period- 
icals of  good  standing  to  be  the  most  effective 
means  (cost  considered)  of  interesting  the 
nation  as  a  whole  in  any  city,  locality,  or 
high-grade  article  of  commerce. 

If  3'ou  are  interested  in  investing  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  or  living  there,  or  in  advertising 
H)  SAN  D/coo  ^^  ^^  ^^®  communities  or  products, 

ADDRESS 

QUOIN     CLUB 

HCADE  Building,  Flatiron  Building, 

Seattle,  Washington.  "*  New  York  City. 

The  periodicals  represented  in  the  Qnoin  Club  tsinie  over  T5.000.000  copies  n  month. 
"  The  American  Monthly  Rbvikw  of  Reviews  is  a  member  of  the  Quoin  Club." 


Pha»9  mtHtion  the  Review  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  advertiatn 
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BALANCtD 
GRAVITY 


FOUNTAIN  PEN 


Writes  when  you  write. 

As  obedient  to  your  thought 
as  the  best  finger  on  your  right 
hcinti.  Ink  at  the  point  when 
pen  touches  paper,  flows  ///j/ 
'''^'^^1  pist  when  you  wattt  ii, 
stays  safe  in  the  holder  when 
pen  is  in  pocket. 

There  are  no  accidents  with 
a  Keg-rize. 

PUlabltclcboym.^tbfoypov,  12.  SJ,  f4^ 
Dcoifatrd  vitb  bmiizcv  i^n  ueuL  iil^cr  or  roItU 
i^  to  110*     Marifty  taftolt  If  want«4. 

Sold  br  dcmtcn,  aecnd  or  b]r  icaiL      Write  Fuf 

,  KesTize  Pen  Co.,   Philadelphia 


JbiaL, 


"TheinKis  always  there" 


$ 


"  From  Ouf  FACtory  to  Your  Office,  *  * 

Itt     g\r\   SHIPPED  ON  APPROVAL^ 
O.ULI    WE  PAY   THE  FtmCffti 

clob£.ame:b^ican 


UPRIGHT 
VERTICAL 
4*DRAW£R 
FILE 

IWKUtI  Tut  ly  n  n  liitibi] , 
highly  poUflheil,  Gol- 
den Oak.  ByaU  odils 
(tie  gtvikteitir  bftr^nlD 
ever  ttrTf^rtKl  m  or  oear 
the  price. 

DKAWEU 

laiiLwli^e;  lf>  La.  hlifli^ 

CSOMSTSCCl-IOI 
Antl  -  ffltrtLon  AUApOTi- 
■lon   lUdei   on   eoiirb 
dr&wer,   tiQ   fltlrfclnx. 

to  full  len^b;  fluto 
tuatlo  follow  cf  tkliwk, 
which  admits  ot  con- 
tenta  tt^ins  easily  re- 

ZDDTfid. 

a«[a«  Fllff  B*  nboTuj. 
dp.  ilce^ta  in.  wlde^ 
lOJnuhtghi^-Uudetspj 

ttso.oo. 

SPECIAL  Z^L^  forai^ 
drawer  Car4    Case 

ii.oo. 

C&paclcr  K.OilO  cardft, 
Qnldcn  Oak  FlaUb^ 


.^  If^tJf^r  on  your  /ttatif>nerif  wiU  briHg  anv  of  the  o^oML 

irs  P^r  THE  FREIGHT. 

6L0BE -AMERICAN  CO.,  DepL  "  B,"  CHIGAeO,  IlL 

■  ■In.  »i  Jmkhmn  at  T*rtlcskl  IIIhi  CmM  Ct^immtm,  OAw  Pu^tem 


E&R. 


Greatest  Revolver 
Value  for  ftie  Money 


Send  for  Catalogue.    lAIIINGnm  &  IKIAUSON  AIMS  00.,  93!  Park  Avenue,  Worcester, 


Wafer  Flows  Up  Hill  To  Yon. 


iJfc[Waler 


If  AprLn£  or  slream   ia  below  where   yon 
watt»T^  you'll  hud  tht?  mo^t  ^atisfactorr  wuf  ii  U 
tiSG  tha  vaKte;  ta  raise  water  bjr  Etit^an^  of  a 
Hi»AtteDtl<»n. 

No  - 


RIFE  HYDRAUUC  RAM. 

Operatea  midfif  IS  i nchea  to  SO  tret  talU    Elevates  wmer  30  r«et  «ach  tool  of  Fall.     Sold  oa  3&  dMjt 
treb  trial.     Laii^o  rUiitsfii^r  serviuE  Uiwns.  raikuiid  Laiika.  irdii^Uon,  cpuniry   hotnes^  etc> 
DniriCLC!^   fot  individual  uso^    M  auy  tbou^aj^da  iD  succes^fijt  oper^tiod.     Buplilet  fiee- 

RIFE  EffigfTVE  COMPAT^TV,  2170  TRINITY  BUILDING,  NEW  VQglC. 


KendricK's    Goo<f   I^i;»cK   Pencil 

Slrrlintr  SElT^r  (ctiT  full  ilf«, )    Id  dch  Mezzo-relM  Li  ttir^wti 
^^^^^         in  tJie  Hunt  She*,  Foar  L«|  Dn^pr,  WSfhbotie  and  the 
lucky  Plji  wjlh  \!tit  kinky  lall:.   I^rcoch  Cfiy  I-'InEth. 
A  chufninic  add  usrful  remftnbfinM  iat  M^o 
OF  Woniipn.  Ftjf  WurtuJ^l  Gdll,  ^rldj[c, 
and  \he  himdreds  if  uio  lb4t  a  i^cn- 
dl  li  lJPrtJ*rrl  fnr. 

^sf    laltLftl    (Bfrmt^di 
'     r:.      Tit    m^h 


ChlMiV  trrc  an 

PtamKH'U  And  k^rr  Art  >1ct' 
^^n^iiacL     riaD'l  make  four  hoEi^ 


'  iLTTpq^  LmdIi^tUIa,  Ef. 


-  .,         We  ara 

RT^nflinfl  much  xn^nty  to     i 
UU  wearer*  oi  Coq«  ream  Shoe*  1 
how  to  ffet  aatisf  Hctory,  econom- 
jGftI  KTvlce  from  every  pmiT 
at  Bhoea,  tmd  it  la  tlija; 

'  ^  GORE  ri  Bjfri^*'  f.VHl^''^'  ""^*  <>*  S^™i 

ti^Li/ffc  J^ASSIC    It  la  the  floeat  eU.tlc  fabric 

made,    and    la     guarant^d      to    Otttw^MM^ 

the  shoe   or  will    be  replaced   I  fee. 

/Look  for  the  Hcnrt  tmdc  mail  mad  atlek 
tp  your  dcdalon  to  h«ve  Hub  Qoie^ 

HUB  QORS  MAKERS* 
BOSTON,  MASa. 
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j-,.*^  ^-.'^  i^  ^ 


— * 


^1>t 


^       NO 
HELP 
iNTEO 


'r^\- 


f  "Out  of  work  I"      What  do&  ^    . 

It  tamtk  to  you  >    Have  yon  erver 
beeti  face  to  face  with  thii  ptnsibility  ?    Do 
JOQ  kibow  what  it  mcAtm  to  meet  tbe  ugn^ 
"  No  H«lp  Wanted  "  at  every  turn  ?  Do  you 
know  what  it  meaiv  to  crowd  to  the  very  doon  of  ihc 
newiboyi'  room  of  the  big  daily  pipers  to  gel  t^e  first 

copy  conlaining  the  dayV  "Help  Wanted  "  advertiiement!— to  race  with 
htiruffffds  of  other  applicanti  for  a  position  which  hut  orJC  noun  e^n  fill  ? 
Do  you  know  what  it  means  to  he  turned  away  with  a  ihnrp  **You  won  I 
do  **  ?  Iin  t  it  worth  a  Kttle  attention — not  your  lime  or  money — to 
learn  how  you  can  avoid  ever  being  placed  in  thii  poiition  }  Uttt  it 
worth  a  two- cent  ttaoip  to  gain  independence  ? 

^  It  ii  not  good  luck  that  puts  another  manSn  the  poiition  that  you  would 
Kke  to  filL  It^  not  bad  [uck  that  keepi  thousandi  out  of  work.  It's  »imply 
lack  of  education — lack  of  ipecia]  training  to  fill  poiitioiu  that  require 
trained  hands  and  brains.  No  matter  what  your  age^  employment,  or  lo- 
cation may  be,  you  can  ttart  now  to  fit  yourtelf  for  a  position  that  you 
ue  ambitioui  to  fill.  Better  pay,  better  houri,  better  future,  better  work, 
have  a  real  meaning  that  you  understand.  Let  ut  start  you  in  a  profession 
or  trade  of  your  own  choice  fo-d^y.  You  do  not  need  to  dread  the 
conatant  annoyance  of  a  solicitor. 

WE    EMPLOY    NO    AGENTS 

lo  bother  you  wi^  rcpnied  ca9s  at  your  homr  vr  ptice  of  bujiaea.  Wt  t&lk  to 
jDD  oolr  by  mtdr  The  tncaer  you  pay  m  i>  not  u^  tp  mtuitiiD  ui  rKpouve 
onpaJiIxJibGio   c|   high  -  pricni    iBenii,    but    a  uted    to    pvp    you   better   inptnicdon   aI   m 

4  Check,  ihe  Ribfcct  bdow  dvt  yoQ  arc  moti  intefcsd^  In,  uid  itsaayc  Free 
(1  you  mmtioa  liu  msiaauKj   out  200-paac'  httid'book  Itflisi   you  all  ■bout  it. 


Mtchanicil  Dnwlhf 

_,^_McrlidiiiciL  HufiiicTfitiC 

'JXrphctne  Pra^rc 

TrIcEfaphy 

_..i»>»nt  Wtii\  Pjtrrra  Draft jne 

Hnrinr.  V^niiiJKiun  sniL  PJumbltiE 

.-^.SiadcmiiT  Kn(inefrine 


t'rUlrur    Pr(*pari["rv   rc'iiPM."    'liTiJtlL'^ 

Jctt  fjiirirnTr  Ti^  ni^icir^riaE  icttiKilil 
SlruLlurml  T^rifTiiiu 

.  -  ■  - 1  ^  ici  i  mul  i  vc  V-  Hifi  nrrrt  us. 

.  _.  ^ M iri  rir  K n [i  mrc ri  tijr 
AifliliiTtun? 


AMERICAN     SCHOOL     OF 

DIST-St*    j^rtnoor  Avenu*, 


CORRESPONDENCE 

CHICAGO.  I1,L. 
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Splitting  Hairs 

Tile  razor  that  wilt  gpIU  a  liafr  is  the  stropped 
r«»or^  for  ao  rasor,  no  matter  what  kind,  ctLU 
hold  a.  h&itsplilllngc^lg^t^itUo%ltl^cingo^:c^si0n' 
iOiy  Stroppcfl.  The  barher  will  Icll  you  that  a 
g^oofi  strop  3is  as  titctsaarf  ai  the  tukqt  for  a 
flmddlh  easy  »hnve.  A  Torrey  Strop  will  enable 
the  most  Inerpcrienced  to  quickly  tdge  up  a  ra^or. 

Torrcy  Strops 

are  made  iit  all  $tyt«.  Popular  prlces^socp  75c, 
I  J, 00, 11*50, 13.00  *aa  17,50.  Seat  pastpaid  if  yotif 
dealer  cnj^aol  Bupply.  Mouey  refusded  or  new 
ctrop  if  noi  j^atismctoiy, 

Tt»rr«y'HOi^44i*DreHains  will  kiscp  any  strop  wft 
and  pliable,  Ft1(^  16c  at  Jeal^rtf  or  ixwllt^  on  receipt 
ut  price.  Catalo^ie  of  To  rrey  Stro pa .  eou  tain  1  Dg  vu]  u- 
«bJe  InformatloD  fur  it]hie«  wbo  ihavci  ^Dt,  fre«* 

K  R,  TDRREr  A  CO..  P.  D.  Box  43  ,  Worceiter^  Mau. 


#*^^^»-»*  ♦**»»»  f +-»^^^4 


CHEW,.. 

Beeman*s 

The  Original 

Pepsin  * 
Gum  *  ^ 


Ciftft  Indtfcslloi]  iDi 
All  QtiMTB  ire   tmltatliMii^ 


0i»^"»^»  H  f  »  »  <M>-*  ♦^♦♦♦♦^  *»»♦«*»»*♦♦»♦**  f»^»»  t#^ 


in  stmt  pcKpularilVi  uid  the  }^Ety  ^adonEinCzvt  off  HfUlics)  eLM4JiBiU 
where.     l\  «ciii««U  lo  the  Iwfftr  nmjiliff  ^^flg^^lle  »t  1t»  Ui*  oo«- 

Tticre  j&Dot»«trrllmett>  labwIiKie  ilia  rvur  fenooi*'  ttea  Ow  I 
S?a>oii.       If    H  not   ontir  mn    tndljl[ifiaialdtt  >ld     I0*w4  m    ««ll^ 
muik-al  etlticjtloft  but  affen  ipecUI  ofunr^mltT  fc*  ealiijiBiad  ^  tl«  1 
fkirl  of  the  untminrd.  i^rt  muilCilllir  EbcHdhL 

The  P«le»«ifl.  with  Its  toBF  JiiU  eetaw*.  eobodEA  Ite 

value  d1  tTi?o  «<ultan  And  two  nanaeliitf.    It»aettoa.  vhiSa  I - 

Ol  the  ffiADQ,  l«  quicker  tad  BiOrfr  Mmptc,  pomlnlna^  t#»di*  ia^^Air 
with  The  larter  Inftm ment.   Anr  J««  ol  muilc  can  be  piarii4. 
lover»  iuv  ddli^tcd  wtltllt^    Ymi  zniut  tiai«  txat^ 

Ovr  HttHdsMtefy  /Itmrirated  BffoM^  Fne^  t*lU  9*»  mil   ^JMwT  «t  [ 

TIM)  TalaJa  BT^phoii  PampMy^  13M  Smw  FlihiB  Bdg.« 


Living^NasioBox 

is  the  rrirLitpreil  njune  toj  mjr  K^rnuioe 

(ielsler-fiiiiiieasiiero-RollBr 


^U.  S  r-t.  NiJ.  M.-::J  - 
A  spccjal-brcd  iTraln  f*r  C»c>iJM*?u  dtircllr 
LmtHjrted  irom  oux  15*11  lutcherlH  in  Trfr. 
miny.  Thdr  ftoda  is  entUrlr  diffetrnir 
litttn  the  DrtUnajir  ClD«T<  Witl  i"  superior 
to  anythiTiE  you  have  e*«  lve*«r.  It  U 
simptr  itULrrelovis  hQwa.  litlltrbtnJ  like  thil 
caa  IvlQff  forth  uch  4  volume  qI  fw^t, 
rfcb,  melodloin  tun«, 

Oi»«»ntii6d  Day  and    CC 

Nifht  SOfiEiterB  -  •    •*'*' 

Other  TATH^tle-K  Jrom  #2  up^. 
Scot  by  ew|ir*v>  BurwHiere^  lt>  tJt*  U.  5L  or 
CuiAda*  fe|iiv«afrt¥»l  »t  Ei,  offitc  ifiurmaurd.  B«wiLre  wf  Isiltsfof^^  I 
Ciflc  BOd  bdhl'l  iQjIdje  wing  liiiJKtlKBtiffliAl  with  mir  fccMmMl  Tradt  | 
Mvkn.  "^Lliintf-Mualc-Bwir"  W  not  scayine. 

Kalmluii,  Onliii.  HawalL  ApH]  ft.  t9«a 
Rvcdired  my  GtMer-RoUw  in  pcriett  couditloq.     |  fi<-*«^  bc^  «k1 
twed  DQtet  be^KCi,    ThAak  you «  Mr.  Getter,  lot  Totif  lulr  IhjMmmjl 

tjfcAlluAnted  oOslos,  bodUct,  a4  liiltaiii'iiifcih  tA 

OEISLER'S  BIRO  STORE,  Depi  75,  Omaha.  N^J 


Cres 

(Foi 

BARL 

Perfect  Breakfa 
PAN5V    FLOU 
Unlike  al] 
For 
FARWEU  A  BUNES, 


Id  on  every   packife 
JRJTS) 


Health  C^tealL 
w   and    Bvcuii 

lie 
rWt  N.  v.  U.  S.  Jt 


L 


An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

BOUCHER    ADJUSTABLE 
SHAVING    GLASS 

Every  man  sbonld  have  one* 

It  makes  shaviDg  aafe  and  comforuble. 

It  may  be  applied  to  any  window,  or  elsewhere  to  obtain  ft  sti^^f  I 

light,  and  irvsUntly  adjusted  to  any  angle* 
It  may  be  carried  safely  m  a  satchel, 

Cblpped  Edge^tZ^Oa;    Beveled  Edge*  it.M. 

Srcid  TuF  ttfcular. 
CALDWELL   MANUFACTURING   CO^   7   Jones   St.,    Roclhe«icr«   n. 


J 
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The  calm  confidence  of  the  mati 
who  knows  he's  correctly  shod,  pJus 
the  luJiury  of  complete  foot  comfort, 
make  a  sum  of  satisfaction  you  can't 
express  in  dollars.  But  you  can  buy 
it  with  dollars— say  five  or  six— m 
Florsheim  shoes.  For  the  man  who 
canes. 

Style  Book  shows  "a  fit  for 
every  foot*"  Send  for  it. 
Mo&t    Styles    sell    for  fS.OO, 

Florsheim  &  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.S. A* 


HARDERFOLD 

HYGIENIC 

UNDERWEAR 

our  vAruibEe  cliitatc  to 

Prurmnloiiul    ^li'ri 
M^rrhaii  t j*  A^-^  i>ti  n  In  m  Im 

md  M  pccupiTlofi*  til  life,  indoor  or  om. 

Over  elAven  hundred  phytktim 

hair  unittxt  m  inntifjinE  T°  tlic  ijiTiiT^ry 
rirtctlfrire  bf  iht  KAIflJE,kFiJI.II  lyilrin  r.i| 
und«ftlorhTnr> 

HARDRRFDLIl  rAIIUlCfll, 

iri7  Itlvi^r  St.,Tn>^,  N\  \\ 

Smd  for  calaltijur. 


A  Dollar  an  Hour 

Instead  of 

A  Dollar 
A  Day 

Do  you  realize 
what  this  means 
to  you  and  those 
depending  upon 
you? 

Don't  be  satis- 
fied with  a  small 
salary  all  your 
life— do  as  thous- 
sands  have  done; 
let  the  Interna- 
tional Corrcspofi* 
dence  Scfioob  show 
you  bow  your  pay 
cm  be  increased. 
If  m:itter3  not 
where  you  are,  in  the  city  or  on  thefarnt, 
in  the  mine,  or  in  the  mill,  in  the  office, 
store,  or  shopi  the  I*  C*  5,  can  and  will 
increase  your  earning  capacity* 

A  /dollar  an  Hour  is  not  out  of  your 
reach,  if  you  will  only  let  ua  heb  you.  It 
will  cost  you  nothing  to  ^k  %y^^How  f  Cut 
out  the  coupon — mark  any  occupation  you 
like— mail  at  once,  ftnd  it  wiU  bring  to  your 
aid  all  the  resources  of  that  gr^t  institution. 
the  I.  C-  S.,  )in  establishment  founded  and 
m:iinta]ned  for  the  benefit  of  poorly  paid  mea 
and  women. 


S  idftrllHBtrlWKlfr 
9  l^tiBBtrrl*]  |iB«  loF 

II    [:i<'Ptrlc<lun 
ill  Klw.  £.iiit'»«cr 


1  3  VpekADlei]  Drnft'iMiift 
1  6  AJ«chAtt»  l^ABlnocr 

1  X    K«rTifJ"DP 

CI  Arr^itFtiural  iirkibk^** 
^9  AretiMi>i<t 

1^  1  Itrlilirf  Kfi«lni.-4r 


InteniaUonal  Cor  respond  ones  SahooTs, 
Has  ^0a^  iciiA.'tjTON^  pa, 

FleftM  «i3»UlTk,wltboiat  further  obUcatlDn  on  mj  pvt, 

liow  r  ean^cuIKy  (or  &  ]ftf;n^  ulwy  La 

the  iKMlUoa  muulvred  ^ 


H*me- 


nnetAndKa.- 


L. 


Cttj- 


-  Stato- 
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And  weekly  dressings  of 
Cuticura,  purest  and  sweet- 
est of  emollients^  at  once 
stop  falling  hair,  remove 
crusts,  scales^  and  dandruff* 
destroy  hair  parasites,  soothe 
irritated,  itching  surfaces. 
stimulate  the  hair  follicles, 
loosen  the  scalp  skin,  supply 
the  roots  with  energy  and 
nourishment,  and  make  the 
hair  grow  upon  a  sweet, 
wholesome,  healthy  scalp, 
when  all  else  fails. 


AN  INHALATION  POR 

Whooplng-Coughi    Croup, 

Bronchitis,     Coughsi 

Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy 
which  (or  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  earned 

unqualified  praise.    Restful  nights  are  assured 


at  once. 


t«  AvthmstliGs. 

All-  ORy€iaiST& 

Smmd  f^m^mifm'  Btam^ 

CreioleEH!  Aatii^tic 
ThfoalTablrUffirdke 
irriucod  tlifcwt  OC 
your  dmggiftt  or  fro* 
m^  !Dc.  in  itAmpik 

fKE  VAFO-CRESOUIE  CI. 
180  Fulton  St..  i.T. 


MoPtf«ttl»  Cimtitilfc 


Even  to 
ft  n  o  V  i  c  « 
Whitman 
Saddles 
have  a 
look  and 
feel  that 
inspire 
collide  nee  from 
the  start.  They 
give  "the  9cm.v* 
f>f  an  experi* 
eoccdnder.  We 
btiild  them  (hat 
way— out  of  Ut€ 
best  leather, 
wc>od  and  iron 
obtain  able  and 
proponi<»0ed  to 
fit  horse  and  rider,  A  Whitman  Saddle 
ptit  on  properly,  ne^er  "RaUs.**  Army 
oflicerii  know  what  a  BJiddle  I*.  They 
ride  Whitman  Saddles— a  significant  Cad, 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

it  Blirwi  Bud  d»c!ri1wf^^]  flirtM  ^X  tlM 
Uliltniikn,  sxi^  €mT  P»rk,  B*i?iiiiE.  HiulIn 
Inil  MidTonrliit  Sftddl*^  It  i^ota  rem 
TmJ**T  nrt  oblJfffttlontiOin  to  Joolt  itc»Ti»r, 
It  wHt  i{iT«  ftill  Inform  at  Ion  iibt->«i 
wtwt^X^^inig  troiii   **B»ddl«»  fa  S[iort* 

Tte  lUklb^  S/tifOM  C«.«lM-f(Ch^iM  St..Nifr  t«t 
8n«ieM0»  to  WUtaaa  Siiddls  C«r 


IBB 


J 
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fear  it  will  be 


11  you  why 
fht  mine," 
A  famous 
pther  day 
•ere  "talk- 
about  the 
It  was  be- 
►mmenced 
ise  it,  I 
t  least  be- 
heard  of 

me  one. 

?  He's  the 

ngineer, 

e — chap  wh<i  did 

)l]ey  line  and  a  lot 

igs.     He  had  one, 
at  it  from  the  ex- 

t  of  view. 

Id  me  it  was  'me- 
perfect'   as  to  c^mstmctioD,   on 
its  simplicity— and  that  in  this 

ould  never  be  improved  upon.    It 

rfectly  simple  that  it  was  simply 


Gillette"  Xmas 


**But  what  im- 
pressed me  most  was 
about  the  blades — 
that  you  could  tem- 
per steel  to  a  far 
keener  edge  the  thin- 
ner the  steel,  and  for 
that  reason  the  edge 
of  a  thick  old  style 
strop-razor  could 
never  be  tempered  to 
the  keenness  of  the 
Gillette  *  paper-thin' 
blade. 

"Maybe    1    don't 
tel!  you  this  just  as  he  put  it 
to  me  technically,  but  that's 
what  it  meant— and  I've  used 
one  ever  since  and  I  guess  I've 
been  the  means  of  convert- 
ing say  twenty  of  my  friends 
to  the  ranks  of  the  '  Gilletters/    I  enjoyed  one 
all  through  Euroi-H;  during  the  past  year  and 
my  shaving  bill  amounted  to  about  $i   in 
American  money.     Took  over  nine  dozen 
blades  and  have  seven  dozen  left  unused." 


ipmg 
Honing 


Gillette  |«a?o? 


Just  Lathe 

and  Shave  I 


rTB  Safety  Razor  and  the  twelve  double- 
I  blades  that  come  with  it  will  solve  your 
ag  problem  for  months  to  come.  Each  blade 
om  16  to  20  clean  shaves  of  comfort.  When 
x>mmeuces  to  "  pull "  a  little,  throw  away 
Ike  an  old  pen»  and  slip  in  a  new  one.  The 
irill  last  a  life-time— extra  blades  cost  about 
»k— 50  cents  for  packagre  of  ten. 
ealer  doesn't  keep  them,  send  us  $6  for  stan- 
-Rilver"  p?ated  set  in  hand.some  velvet-lined, 
red  case.  If  after  30  days'  trial  you  are  not 
srill  refund  your  monev. 


WE  have  bought  the  entire  edition  of  "  Science  of 
Shaving,"  a  new  work,  the  first  text-book 
ever  written,  we  believe,  on  the  care  of  the 
face  in  its  relation  to  shaving.  It  is  worth  a  good  deal 
to  every  man  who  shaves  or  lets  others  shave  him — no 
matter  how  much  he  thinks  he  knows  about  it  already. 
Fully  illustrated  with  photographs  and  drawings. 

In  the  first  thousand  copies  of  the  edition  we  have 
added  some  pages  about  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor,  with 
pictures  and  prices  of  the  different  styles.  While  these 
copies  last,  a  postal  card  will  bring  you  one  free,  with 
our  compliments. 


.d  for  tKis  BooK  To-day 


SCIENCE 
SHAVING 


>py  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  man  who  cares  for 
or  his  feelings^  or  to  any  woman  who  cares  for  the 
he  feelings  of  any  man. 

Ttoom    212 
^£     5A£.£:S     COMPANY.     Tim«s     Bulldiutf,    N,    Y« 
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A  "CARBO  MAGNETIC"  RAZORS 

No  Pulling  while  sbavjfl^;  No  SmErtin^  af  tersbavlo^  ^'Carlio  Ma^etlc" 
Razors  mve  not  made  of  wbat  is  iermed  good  Eoglisli  steel, — tbey  ire 
made  of  tbe  HNEST  STEEL  THAT  IS  PRODUCED  IN  ENGUND.  The  silled  labor 
emplojed  to  make  tbein  cotnmaiids  tbe   bigbest  possible  price*     •«C&rl>o 
Magnetic  "  Razors  mre  not  tempered  by  fire  as  others  are, — (bey  are 
tempered  by  OUR  EXCLUSIVE  SECRET  PROCESS  OF  ELECTRICITY,  every  blade  beiiif  ^ 
tempered  EVENLY  and  ALIKE.      Perfect  steel,  perfectly  temperedp  ^ 
combined  with  perfect  worRmatisHlpj^  must  produce  a  perfe^  Rm^or, 
**  CARBO  jnAQNETlCS  '*  ARE  PERFECT. 

Send  uA  your  dftaler'a  name,  tell  uh  if  behniidles  th6"CarboM4sl^«tfe'*  llAJ:or,'ftnd  we 

wiU  oeisd  you  our  booklet  entitled  **  KLnt*  on  Shavloffi*'  and  make  ycm  a  proposl* 

tipa  whereby  you  can  teat  tb  ta  raxor.    The  booklet  U  very  valuable  to  aelf- 

ahavers  i  it  LLIustratea  the  correct  raror  position  for  every  part  of 

tbe  face  Kad  tclla  you  aU  about  REAL  StlAVlNO  COMFORT. 

Firm  of  A,  U  SlLBERSTEIN 

456-457  BROADWAY,  N.y. 


No  more 
eye-glass 
troubles. 

Shur-Ons  don't  tilt, 
droop,  shake  or  fall 
off-  Mountings  guar- 
anteed for  one  year. 

At  all  optidanA*— shap^  to 
fit  afif  no«€*     Book  fre#. 

E.  Klrstela  SONS   CO.. 

De«k-t 

ROCtlBSTER.  N,  y. 


k 


Peter  Moller  s 
Cod  Liver  Oil 


for  the  following 


it  Is  a  pvr«  olU  «o  pvr«  ttfeot  H  Is  piMl* 
tlveU'  fr«-e  front  dU^reeable  lA&te  mnA 
odor^  Children  take  It  wlihotil  t»ersMi- 
slaa*  tt  dlieAts  readllri  *lo«s  aol  cllni 
to  the  polatep  and  never  «« repeats  " 

1 1  \%  raa4e  and  tmtiled  by  Pelcr  MolWr  «t  bis 
own  faciary  at  tbe  Norwaf  a*heries— no  adiUser* 
ation  f>05sibte. 

IfleitaDldlnbalk.     Yoa  toif  row  S^  I*  ■  lIMirtBii  w^m 
ji^  ivo»iT«  tike  e««  oral  boCUa  Gwlas  tibv  vane^ 

ScfaleffeUa    &    Co..  !««w  T««lt.  S«l*  . 
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THE  FINEST  RAZOR  EVER  MADE. 

Costs  $3.00  with  12  Blades. 

"    [^^"""""mm^  Initead   of  liv©  «ioll&rft 

w«His  Multiblade  ^^. 

S  mh^K      ^^^^^9       0©ttdr     than  any  other  razor  ever  made  a.t  any  price* 
^   mi'^'Vl     Better     '^  method  because   the   coiUd  spring  guard  ^ives    a   diagonal 
S*    mMKf  gliding  stroke^  the  real  easy  shaving  barber^s  stroke.     No  other    ' 

*    mMXt         ra^or  has  this  diagonal  stroke  because  no  other  rajEor  has  the  coUed  spring 
i*   JmilSJ       gvd^rd  which  deflects  the  stroke  of  the  blade, 

k   *t|wW    Bettei*     '"  ma frrii/— Every  blade  ss  of  imported   Sheffield  Steel       - 

K    m^^K  mdividually    hardened,   tempered,  groand   and   honed,       ^ 

§  t^^K        hand  made  and  hand  tested.  J^ 

^   mS^K   BettCf     '"  ^o^^^^^<^^^^^~^^^  blade  goes  into  place  naturally        /'^^  PKurecrjoji 

S  M^^^M  bAck    first  without   endangering    or   damaging   the       oi^*abiV^t!''i"*' 

S  ^^^^m         edge  a»  in  all  other  razors  in  which    the   blades   are  set   edge       ^f^y^     iir«t'i7!£  i?!.**^ 

&:   B^^V       fifsL     The  uhole   letigth  of   blade  i«i   exposed  and  is  used.  y/^GRMTi.KH P^y-incioicd 

^'   m^m        It  shaves  edges  and  angles  no  other  razor  can  reach   because       ^y  ^il^^^^lVt^^^^*^;^^ 

«   ^Bm^m        jjj  other  rarors  the  blade  is  inside  comb  at  both  ends,  -©"^/^  MiLnaLAnE  sapetv  e.m 

KetteX*     '*'  opcTAte*     The     cut     can    he    instantly        ,/^  *]fT«n.™tiiiiyuurp4nthAti!n(* 

raised  or  lowered  and  the  blade  adjusted         >2^  nm  wtiti*ctwy  toff^t  i  it,»ynrtunin 

,  ,  ''  ^  ^     10  you  and  y@u  wtl;t  i«luad  iq  me  ibv 

for  a  rough  beard  or  a  smooln  snave,  ^^  biu  Acpmint  pfifil  lor  jl 

300  Shaves  Without  Stropping  or  Kontng         y^5^w/ffWM--»ii^..]!!!!""^"!!!"*^^ 

BUFTALOW 

These  Physicians  Have  Used  It  Penonally  and  in  Pfac« 
tice— Are  They  Not  Competent  Witnesses? 

^Por  th^e  Purposes  it  is  Endorsed  by  the  Highest  Medical  Authorities/ 

Dr.  Ceo.  E.  Walton's  standard  work  on  the  Medicinal  Springs  0/ the  Uniied  States  and 
Canada  ^gw^mmmmmmf^  ■  ■■■■■■■  maa^mmmm  is  &&  efficient  diuretic,  and  proves  of  ereat  yalae  in 
states :  DURJilO  lallllli  bKIuI  INFLAMMATION  and  IRRITATION  of  the  BLAD- 
DER and  KIDNEYS,  especially  when  dependent  upon  the  URIC  ACID  DIATHESIS,  as  exhibited  in 
cases  of  ORAVEL  and  CfOUT.    For  these  purposes  it  is  endorsed  by  the  highest  medical  authorities.', 

DrtoChaS.  B.  Nanorede,  Pro/,  of  Surgery,  Medical  Dept.  University  0/ Mich,,  and  author 

0/ articles  in  International  Cyclopedia  a*  AimB'Ai  j%  I  ivanM  lifmiMi ^  one  of  the  beat 

^  Surgery,  is  of  the  opinion   that       WiTtKkU  LITniA  InTER  alkaline  waters  in 
thla  country*    I  have  used  it  with  undoubted  advantage  in  my  own  person." 

Dr.  John  T.  MetCalf,  Emeritus  Prof  of  Clinical  Medicine,  ColUge  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York:  **I  nnwcmv  A  f  WUiM  lAtavVD  for  patients,  and  used  it  in  my 
have  for  some  years  prescribed   DUfffllUl  UTHIIi  WfUBJl  own  case  for  QOUTY  TROUBLB 

with  decided  beneficial  results,  and  I  regard  it  certainly  as  a  very  valuable  remedy." 
Additional  testimony  on  request.    For  sale  by  the  general  drug  and  mineral  water  trade. 

PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VA. 

P/mm  mention  the  Review  of  Reuiewe  when  writing  to  aduertisert 
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OXYDONOR  TREATS  LIFE 

Oxydonunir  U  cot  a  cure  but  coiutrAJiit   th«  humaa  hotly  to  cure  Itu^lf.  acfrordlus  to  lis 
through  LUi  utt-n  tDuans  —  iU  orgauj^ 

Oxjannor  efferM  thta  by  chubIor  the  orsatilAra  to  bo  rltaJlied  to  the  mftxlTnum  d^me, 
iraordJnaiT  fttiimntloo  tbroiMch  free  abnAi-ptlan  of  oTtjutiO.  fram  0)«  Jilr  wbleh  It  ^ 


ThUA  It  rifin  tho  riuio&ji  aysb^a  of  uiy  form  of  dlaeoM;.  It  U  nelthtrr  a  romedjTt  dot  bs  ele 
I>Uancrt,  nor  uiiyLhlaK  Itnowa  to  madteal  th(H>rlea.  tt  rJWi»  not  bf>laoK  to  mcidlcAtloii^  nor  do^ 
iMiLr>ptl[nff  t«  nipcHf-al  Ideia.  Itbekmgi  to  Did  notion -an  emtirfiitj  n«w  selectee*  Iho  naatt  of 
of  iiAHianoi.H  in  vettlgmtlon  at  the  Uwa  And  prJhc<Jple»  of  Life, 

OKyduuof  In,  a  boon  twjocl  tho  theorSea  of  mjinklnd^  wbleli  no'  dtu  coi:!  afford  to  dlafienH 
wltbnut  whk'h  thfs  rich  ue  lofltiltely  ix>fir  jukI  witfa  which  tha  noor  «i^  rtcber  Ului  fEtildooniM 

Oiydi>nr>r  1*  n  iu««Aaltr  ftir  every  hotne,  m  H  inAktn  you  muter  of  (IImaml  Will  ^rve  Mi 
» lifetime. 

Mr.  J*  R.  Monber,  Blui^iimtoii,  K.  Y.,  lo$mai',  "QxjNlOiaor  «ffectiCMt  a  peiiuumiil 
Id  my  nUl  trouble.  Jjooomotor  ^taiElHH" 

WrttA*  for  d^ni'rlptlve  booltt^.    fiUUvd  trve.    Beware  of  f rnudnlent  ImttatlmuL    _^ _^ 

feuuioc^  Ojcydouor  and  that  has  tho  HMJtnv  of  th«  orlgliiator  Mid  Inventctf ,  Dr.  H.  a«a<!hr,  vamm^nfi 
111  the  mefAL 


DR.  H.  SANCHE  &  CO. 


61  Fifttifsc.,  DrtroJt.  Mkh. 
4»S  Firth  Ave,,    Kc^Vork,  N.  Y. 
fi7  W^tttihAve.,  Cbicji^,  111. 


1U. 


»4  9t  C^dwlBcaSt,  W^ 


for  Liquor »««» 

Drug  Using 

A  sdeotJfJc  temcdj  whjdi  has  been  aldlJfulIy  msd 
successiuUy  adtnintstercd  by  medical  sp«dalk|»  £or 

tbe  past  27  years. 


j4i  file  following  Keeley  InBtiinteB,- 


HbrntlniflUim  AUv. 
H*:jt  Springs,  Ark. 
!»n  f-ram  6*;r3,  CU. 
West  ftaicDn.  Cooa. 
WMl)lnici«JH,  O  C 
2H  N.  Capitol  Sl 


Ehptfflit^  IlL 

LexlnpoD,  Mui, 
pDrTtuid,  Me. 
Grand  lUplds,  MkK 
3ft<l  R^j.  CoEles?  At*. 


St.  LoMli.  lt»^ 

laHXI  LocuEt  SL 
OtTijdiA.  Neb. 

Cor.  Cau  and  ZSd)  SL 

Bullmlo,  N.  y. 


While  Fiyju,  N.  Y. 
CD-lumtHi*^  O' 

1087  N.  DenalsoB  A^re. 
Philad*li>hia.  Pa. 

»U  M .  firoid  at. 


roR  ALCOHOLISM 

THE    LEADING    SCIENTIFIC    REMEDY 


ETHICAL 

Only  administered  by 
physicians  and  CAn  be 
used  by  any  physician 
in  good  stanaing.  Ac- 
t  i  o  n  and  fofmuJas 
made  known  to  all 
physicUns  using  ii* 


SAFE 

No  bypodermic  in- 
lections  are  employed. 
No  substituted  dan- 
gerous drugs  are  used. 
Tbe  absence  of  any 
secondary  harmful  ef- 
fecl    is    ah&iuitiy    A$' 


EFFECTIVE 
Craving  i'or  alcohol  re- 
moved in  from  la  to  4S 
hours^  Normal  func- 
tions restored  within  a 
few  days  and  patient 
discharged  in  good 
pbysicat  condition  in 
from  two  Co  four  weeks 
without  suffering  an^r 
d  e  I  e  ntioti    from    bu  Bt» 


AVAILASLE 

Medicines  fumtsbed  to 
physicians  at  a  rea- 
sonable charge,  so  that 
cost  to  patient  i«  lets 
tban  any  lasttltidona] 
or  saaiUnum  ueat- 
ment. 


II  rou  vdl  61]  uwi  KiM  ttTupoa  wf  trill  m4iJ^  yua.  La  a  pUta  tskttiopt, 

1A»  W€^  34tJi  847wtt  it«w  Tforu  atjr. 


Addret*. . 


All  drug  addictions  are  successfully 
treated  at  the  New  York  Institute 
in  from  three  to  four  weeks,  with- 
out suffering. 


OPFENHEIMER  INSTITUTE.  1S»  West  Mtli  StreeU  BIEW  Y0RM  CITY 


ItMff  mtntton  itit  /ftvkuF  of  ft^ofetva  wtt€n  wtfttng  to  aiiti^ttt^nn 
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EVER-READY  SAFETY 


The  Only  12  Bitded  R«zar  In  th«  world  lellLna  tor  lt«i 
thmti  $5.00.  Mftryi?lous  iiiechmiJsm  that  n*(iuc^(*  blad^ 
mikkiug  to  a  $cie<[itfriu  exfu^tnefls  h^R  inad«  po«£i(bJ«  tbi^ 
S5.O0  rs»»r  lor  $1*00.  £xorbit»nt  proOt-nmkiDj^  will  be 
a  Uiiti^  itf  tbp  pttMt  Juat  as  bood  ha  yaa  aucl  ytait  f Heads 
bftvetrk-ii  **  Ev^T^UcMdy'*  Bbai-liig-.  I2  bladei  as  lastiDg- 
OA  flint,  as  true  and  kt*tMi-edgfrd  a^fver  Jdentif)^  a  "best" 
razor— together  with  safety  frame  and  stropper  bacidl^^-aU 
f D a cximpact  UttLe  case  for  SI. 00.  No  kua^;^— no  skill  rv.' 
quired— iVs  Impossible  to  cut  the  faee*  Shav^  any  growth 
of  beard  w\tb.  pleasurubie  ease. 

Bladejt  can  be  atroj^pecU  but  we<^]l  excba^ge  6  btaiid  new 
"  EvBMReady  "  blades  for  A  dull  oue.^  and  2^  ccnti,  aay 
time.  We  sead  prepaid  '^  Ever-Ready '^  blades  to  fit 
"Gem/^  "'Star"  ajjd  ^'Yaokee"  fmmea^  6  lor  BO  c«iiU^or 
IS  for  75  cents. 

"Kv*'r-Rp*ulf  **  dollar  nixor«?Ua«?  sold  V*y  Ha.r«1- 
ln^IL^1^  Ciit|f>rri  Jlf^iuirtiuent  nt^rvi,  ■F^irt>lerB 
apd  DriiCElHtM  thrpiUKhoiii  Am<>Hoa  and  rinr  wwdd* 
Rvm^mtifr  It^i  the  *"  Kyr^r^Hfbadj  *'  rujutr  j-mi  wunt, 
OuAmtitt'eil  Ui  nhAVi.^  yanf  iK-iinl  or  n)on(*y  kmek.  Mnll 
f>rrlm  prppiUd  ujioii  receipt  of  #1 .6o,  CaitadieiM 
firict  $/JS. 

Ainericafl  Safety  Bazar  Ca.,  299  Broadway,  K  f. 


E&R. 


Greatest  Revolver 
Value  for  tlie  Money 


Send  for  Catalogue.    UniN6TtN  ft  UCniHtN  UMS  CO..  238  Park  Avenne,  Wmcester,  Blass. 


LOOK  IT  UP 


It's  on  page 
62 


f([tprrk>r  In  nialirHal.      .^H^^vorViiinliitiit^  tknA  w>rU^.  1. ('414 t^lci Ifv i;  muf?  »nd 

THEY   omVEAR   THREE   OH  HI?*  ART   KtNDH. 

Mad^  for  JtiAn  B^d  youth  In  LlGMt  df  HkAVY 

wirJpMl,  or  fl'KtTm  }ant.    ■*    »"    ritr*  <;«(► 

AT-TFAmVPtV  BOXED  IH  filTfr.LB  TAIHS.      BtrLL  DOC  ^JSIPKW tUtllB 

HAKI  Hoj_lf>AVGlPT!l  |rVH|iVUA?4  ud  BUV  iA'ILl.  iCLAbLV  HECEIVE. 

SOLD  BV  ALL  PUALERS 

ur  Ikjr  tti^n,  pQffuaidf  lur  Flhjr  Cmii.    Moner  tocl  it  th«r  dnn't  utiifr- 

HEWESA  POTTER*  Dtpt.  e.  87  LlneolnSt.rBottOfl.Miu.      1- 

I.j.rsc$t  5vi:[fend«  ^lokef  4  Tn  the  World.  & 

i,>iir  tiihdlii^^i'.  (tlrr^ti inr  Hvi.L  l*r*fi  St'^irC^UP K  COMB  HJtl  Ct^iH 
urTit  (rif  tm  C*nti  tMi^TJUfp.     In^truflht   Fn^'klirt.     * '  Hly It,  uf  Ho" 
Ij^r^■S  ConWtlVt"  Uv!  It  jva  ttitnti^a  Hilt  UtAJiut-iB^ 


H9mM9  miitioM  tkt  Bwlug  cf  Ilmil9m%  mkwt  mrttimg  to  a49%rtl99r9 
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I 
I 


Thousands  of  Doctors 

who  have  for  years  endorsed 
'  and  successfully  used 

ftydrozone 


will   tell   you  that  it  is  a  harmless  and 
remarkably  efficient  remedy  for 

SORE  THROAT 

.  I  am  so  certain  that  a  trial  of 
HYDROZONE  will  give  you  grat!' 
lying  results  that   i   will  send  by  mail, 

A  25c.  BOHLE  FREE 

(Only  one  to  m  family) 

to  anyone  signing  coupon  and  sending 
10  Cents  to  me  to  cover  forwarding 
charges. 

Sold    by    leading    druggists.       None 
genuine  without  my  signature. 


L 


Ccntcilc  did  Am  ct  MuiuficturEi 


Send  tree         ^    ^ 
trial   bottle    of       X^o, 
tfyiln>«m«t    tor        XHb 
which    1     «iM:loBe         X  O^ 
iOc.  to    p»y    forwmnl-         ^  .^ 
toir   chw-ge^       Cotippa       X 
good  qoly  imt£l  Jan,  80,  W. 


57  Prince  8t^ 
New  I'ork  CUy. 

FREE  I 
VkIuaMv  book- 
let   on   How 
t  a     Tf  «•! 
D 


Dmtti^ 


"Tie  Whole  Thing  in  &n  Egg  SheU*' 

200  Bee's 

a  Year 
Per  Hen 


Haw  TO    OCT    XHCM 

Ttie  itxIhedJtlozL  or  the  hookt  *WXi  ERS  a  Y«jir  Ptr 
la  iiow  rendi^.    EeTli»d^  enLarse>d«  uul  ui  put  rewitl 
rioffefl,    Oontahu  mmoog  othssr  thlAffi  tlie  nueOiod  ot 
by  whK^h  Mj*,  S.  D.  Fom,  of  Wolfborov  ».  H.,  won  tie  ^_^  „ 
$100  Jn  litolcJ  offoftxl  by  tlie  ra«nnfi|ctiu«m  ot  *  wvU-ka^vn 
oDiidltlQD  pttwdcr  for  the  b6it  en-  rtOwd  dnrliiff  Hi*  H 
mviaths.    Simple)  iw  a«  b,  c— uu]  T«t  we  enaianteir  it  to 
beua  to  laytiiK  earlier  and  to  Indiiw  I3wm  lo  lay  mocto 
(ban  any  ottifsr  method  imdertlie  lun.    Tfao  book  iUmq 
CaLtu  redpo  for  esgs  '»5d  uid  toolo  OHd  by  Mr,  Fox, 
broiixht  him  Iil  c>iii:^  wmt«r  day  t§  egg«  Cram  7a  livdtt*; 
llv«  rljni!  In  flxicixtfu^lun  fr^^m  thw  siune  flock  St  eon 
Jdr,  EjF.  CtuunlH'^rlAtn,  of  WolfbotB,  If.H.^««nj  "^  _ 
Ids  thkc  tnethndA  oiitUnefl  la  yc»ixr  book  I  obtailned  1,4M 
from  91  R,  I.  Rcd»  to  the  tnoQtb  erf  Jujiuajry,  ism.**    W 
pulletji  piirkiHl  &t  Tvodoni  ont  of  a  farnw<r^  Hock  tine 
«ot  2.»y9  i*«Rs  lo  o«e  Tfrar— »ti  *vti*«e  of  over  Si  4  onx 
It  h&ft  bf^n  my  ambition  In  wrtttos'^^DO'  Xns  a  Tew 
litfji "  to  mnk4?  It  Ibe  Jitand&rd  book  on  ess  pfodoetioa 
pn/t)  t^  In  po  ul  try.    Ti^Ua  aU  tbete  Is  %o  know,  and  fealla  tt 
pUyj),  eonunanBcnfie  wi^. 


IVloe  90  c«Dt> :   or  with  m  tmt**  mIi 

t*  lk«  iMESlF^M  MrLTKT  ADTChCATK,  M«h  §mr 

t&  ^at«  I  or  glve-ii  &A  a  premium  for  ttmr 

Oar  paper  tt  hftnd»me1j?  lltuiitmtisd,  14  la 
centa  per  year.  4  montW  trial,  10  otntm.  M 
CATAJjOOUE  tif  poultry  books  trv^. 

ANEEICAN  POULTRT  ABVOCATE 


DEAFNESS 

Tlw  Morlcy  Phone  '* 


THE 


..JB  A  fnifLiztDTC  Tfllflphon*  fw  ^ 
fJM  the  Eftl^SnvWWt.  eu£lT  ad- 
fj  iunod.  and  cndrFlT  enafoit- 
IV  ■ble.  Mikes  ]a«  KMUuii  Ukd 
M  wbi4i>eri  pliioly  bcanL  Ot^cr 
fifty  thousand  ioUL  firtnf  futuu  Klid^  ^m 
deafnm   and    bojd    Ddiica^       Th#rV     Art    Nl 

few   caiet   of   dufnsii   that    oiJinot    N 

benefitfllti     Wriie  for  baokln  Mid    teffifrtftiriii 

MOHI.EY    COMPANY 


Tbe  FacifiQ  Coast  Press  Clippiiig  Btireu 

Reads  newspapers  pablished   In   the   far    West  for 
Professional,  Society,  and  Literary  people  on  i 
able  terms.     For  particulars,  address  as  above. 
Box  :i839f  5&n  Fr&taciscOa  CmX, 


MAGIC   LANTERNS 
PAY 


J  StereoptlroTii 
I  licEihibitj- 
Viewi 


BIG 


HcALLISTBi. 


Llmt  HlTiittr&Flii^ 


114^10  iMOi&tiM  f  Qf  Hom« 


Stalirnao's  Dresser  Truok 

Euy  to  ff£t  vt  everytliiar  wliboq^  diKUUiijr  am^ 
thliic.  No  Hxitac  la  pKckln^  asd  «a]ndii^ 
Uxhu  ftrdOfH  ioomy  dnwnv  HoMa  m  mK^ 
■lui  CDiCf  no  mote  thta  t  £iri4  Inx  mak  1im0- 
rltctod  I  itmor«it  ETQak  b«4&  Ia  taall  nea 
Mrrn  ai  dilfoiUer.  C  O.  D.  %rtih  piMliifft  of 
ffiminirimii.  2c. 


P.  A,  staluhan 

;S5  W.  SpTlniE  SU,  ColiiCBb««,  a 


fiM««  MMMiim  tk*  »9ui9m  o/  B^ai*it&  ufk§n  wrfUng  to  a^vtftiwn 
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The  Small  Advertiser's 
Opportunity 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  is  the  small  advertiser's  op- 
portunity  because  it   enables  him  to  advertise    to  a  nation 
instead  of  a  community — for  the  same  price,  too. 

Classified  Advertising  in 
The  Review  of  Reviews 

Classified  Advertising  in  THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  pays. 
How  do  we  know  ?  The  following  thirteen  pages  of  classified 
advertisements  furnish  proof.  The  hundreds  of  advertisers 
whose  announcements  appear  in  these  pages  would  not  patronize 
a  medium  that  did  not  yield  them  satisfactory  returns. 

Testimony 

Here  is  unsolicited  testimony  from  advertisers  who  have  used 
the  classified  columns  of  THE  Review  of  Reviews.  They 
are  but  samples  of  many  letters  received : 

TK«  Realty  Scieikc*  Ptftb.  Co.»  Pittabtftrtf*  Pa.»  writes: 

*'  We  feel  that  we  cannot  afford  to  stay  out  of  your  claMifled  oolunms,  as  the  returns  from  our 
former  adTertiaIng  have  been  more  than  satisfactory.  If  all  your  aydertisers  receive  as  good  returns 
as  we  do,  there  is  no  reason  for  you  to  regret  having  started  clftBsifled  oolunms." 


Trips  CardI  Co.»  AlbaAXt  N.  Y.»  writes: 

''  We  are  very  glad  to  say  that  the  advertisement  in  the  October  number  of  The  Rkvixw  op  Rbvikws 
has  been  a  sood  puller.  We  tried  six  other  publications  that  month,  including  two  of  the  best  of 
the  mail-order  publications  which  claim  circulations  of  over  500.000  and  wa  kava  kad  battar  rasmltt 
f  ram  Tha  lai^aw  mi  lavlaws  than  all  Ika  rast  camblmai.  Our  only  regret  is  that  we  waited 
too  long  before  ordering  you  to  repeat  the  advertisement  in  November.'* 

The  Cost 

For  only  Five  Dollars  you  can  place  your  four-line  advertise- 
ment in  the  classified  columns  of  THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS, 
before  over  a  million  readers.  For  six  months  the  cost  is 
Twenty-five  Dollars. 


SEND  your  order,  with  cash,  for  the  first  insertion  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  agate  line. 
For  each  subsequent  insertion  we  wiU  send  a  bill  at  $1.25  per  line  by  the  1st  of  the 
month  preceding  date  of  publication,  and  you  are  to  send  us  the  amount,  together 
with  copy  instructions,  to  reach  us  by  the  Sth,  ff  possible,  and  no  later  than  the  9th.    No 
charge  will  be  made  for  the  sixth  insertion,  though  you  are  to  have  the  privilege  of 
changing  copy  if  you  wish  to. 

Thus  you  get  six  insertions  of  a  four-line  advertisement  for  $26.00.    Six  lines  will  cost 
you  $87.60  for  six  insertions ;   twelve  lines,  $75.00  for  six  insertions. 

All  advertisements  set  in  uniform  style.    Minimum  space  accepted,  four  lines.    Maxi- 
mum space  for  one  advertisement,  twelve  lines. 


Send  your  Copy  and  Check  at  once  for  the  January  Number.     Our  Little  Booklet, 
"  Making    Your  Advertising  Dollars    Count,**    will    be    sent    free    on   request. 

THE    REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS   COMPANY,  {Jew  torkTcIty 


Pt9aM§  m^mtlon  th§  Bwt^u  of  ReolenfM  whom  wrtting  to  aMoortistn 
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ri:al  estate 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY 


A  BLULmNO  SITE;  ao-mlle  tIcw  Hud*tMi  KlTer.  414  fit^ 

OltjF.  lii  nilnutei'  walk  ■tftiloD,  19  traiui  t>t^r  dftj  eacti  WAjr. 
Price  f2,600;  double  Id  3  f«tf».  Cnilkilmiils.  03  PJne  Bt.* 
ft.    Y. 

FINEST  HOME  In  Oiweso,  N.  Y.  CeDter  of  eiilutlvp^ 
TCaldiMire  district.  Hardwood  flnlsh  tbroufboiit,  BUI  la  n] 
nxim.  I^uitdrr-  ^^^<^  Buin.  Larim  jfromidt.  EU'eftot  Hum- 
met  hom^.  Offtnd  at  a  ni«  barf^in.  A.  B*  Oiiftwell,  Oi- 
wgpi>  N>  Y. 

■*  WHERE  FORTUNES  ARE  MADE  **  1ft  a  book  UUIhb 
«U  About  Ailantlc  V\tj  and  U*  pcijular  auttiirb,  PJi-aaimt- 
^lU^t  Terrace;  bow  Inod  bougbt  at  $14  aa  acre  la  bOW 
Kill  DC  at  11.000  1  faot;  liow  flO  grew  lo  13.000;  bow 
|2j>  Id  Tested  In  PkaaaoiTlUe  Terrace  made  125  per 
cent.  tB  itx  moot  ha.  It  egutaltta  m  lot  Qt  taluablt 
iDfonuatlon  HPdt  facts  e^r&r/  m Dibit lous  p«r»D  who  can 
ititeat  a  few  dollara  a  tnontli  abonld  kDOw.  Write  for  a 
eop;  ttMlaj.  It 'a  fr^.  AtltDtle  Cllr  Eatat«  Gq.,  lOOa 
Drexel   Bldf.p   Pbtladelplila. 

BEAUTtFtlL  SHORE  FRONT  NEAR  OYSTRE  BAY. 
Tea  room  houap,  taodrrti  linproTetneiita,  luTKe  lot-  Pebble 
btraeli;  Deljfbbora  of  tbe  besl.  Eaajr  terua.  Ipleudld  iDTCVt^ 
ixieiit.  Com mut luff  dUUnce  New  York.  Stewart  R^Itr 
C».,   Uo'J  B    Broa^wij,   N*   T.  CUj. 

WANTED  TO  BENT,  wttli  priTlle»?  of  purchase,  SDiall 
hQ09«f,  wUb  40  or  &0  fe#t  front,  la  auburba.  wlCblD  30  mllcv 
cif  New  York  Citjr;  pleaaant  aarrauDdlDt*^  all  cl\j  \m- 
proTemi'Dta,  Bead  full  partleulart  to  F.  C,  eore  of  Rsmiw 
or  KfcViK*».    13   Aator  PUci?,   New  York. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  lota  H7D  eacb;  flO  eaab.  %&  monthly. 
Ekaatlfiil  lot^atton.  Bamptd^D  Courts  oTeriooklnjr  Kew  York 
Mj  ibd  oceflD.  Fine  ImproTemPDti,  jtraaoUtblc  tide  walk*. 
CRw*p#it  lota  Id  cltj,  Frr^e  life  iDaurance,  Titl«  are  all 
lontcd  and  fnaraott'ed  direct  to  ciiatoniera  bj  tbe  Title 
Onaranree  ft  Tryat  Co.,  of  New  York,  capital  and  aurplua 
111.000,000.  ^-e  tbffo;  tar  fare  fr^e.  aend  tor  map.  etc, 
William  E.  Hatt.  273  to  277  Bmadwar.  New  York.  Well 
rtcommeDded  repreoeatatlve  dealred. 


CALIFORNIA 


8^ff  LOIS  OBtSPO  ciffera  flplendld  ladacementfi— perfect 
climate,  no  Irlgatkiii,  rail  and  wati<r  traQaportatloiir- Ideal 
conditio ni  for  Intent! ft"  farmlnic.  Fn^o  Infortnatloa.  Cbam- 
bft  of  Cotntncrct^,  San  Lula  ObUpo.  Cfillfornla. 

CAUFOBNIA-SONSET  COIjONIES— IRRIGATED  LAND 
ON  BASY  TERMSr-TractB  of  Q.  10,  20  acr^  or  mor^.  level 
Uud.  N<*w  model  cltf .  Ideal  fur  a  borne.  Benatlfnl  conn- 
trr.  Big  oak  treva,  HLcb,  fertile,  ptm^twm.  New  canaL 
Abuadant  Irrigation  water.  Fruit  fvewtlih^l'^1'^^*^*^''^- 
Inc     HuntlnjT  and  Dibln«.     Two  rallroada.     Free  Uluatrat^ 

ramplilet    lA|r<-[itK    wanted 'T      Sutter    Jrricated    Farma   Co., 
lOU  Poat  St..   «an  FraneUeo.   CaL     (Meotton  tbU  paper  J 

GREAT  tA>fD  OPENINO  IN  CALIKDRNIA-Bl*  Govern- 
aeDt  approved  Canal  n&w  read?  to  Irrigate.  Great  wbeaC 
tar^a  of  Ooluaa  and  Glenti  Counties.  Sacramento  Vallcf, 
rich  farrlen  land  wltb  IrrUatlou,  prodiici^  1.10  to  I2O0  aa 
■ere  annually;  SOtcrt^  tracta  for  1200  caali.  and  ISOO  jeaHr 
tot  aliL  ypara  at  fl  per  a?nt.  Write  tOHlaj',  C.  M»  Wooatet 
Oo.,  100a  OTarrt'll  St..  San  Franelaco. 

SAN  PI  EGO.  Southpm  Calif omI**a  Ideal  lM>rae  cttj.  offer* 
Qurlvaled    appnrtnnltj     for    prolltible    Inveatment.      Write 


ttomedlateljr  for  Ulun (rated  boo|tJ«t  telling  how  moDtlilT 
^jmtjita  0f  ts  or  |10  will  accnr^  fine  Tevel  lota,  vrltb 
■plendld  naoontaln  vlrw.  within  two  blocha  of  new  car  Ufie> 


Id  lh«  moat  mpldl;  ^rowlnj^  apetlou.  Inveatment  perfeetlj 
«afe.  Bank  refervnc^.  Inveat  now  and  tbe  next  few 
DO^ntba  wilt  make  joa  ■  handsome  t^to^t.  Tfaoe  terra* 
iwljr  for  Hmlted  time  oulr^  Ralatoji  Remits  Co.,  Sail 
tne^o.    CallfornU. 

LOVHIj^    ttOirS    ftamlabed.    n«'t    fOOO,    from  ralalna    and 

Melws,    mmaf   otber    r^tnm*.      ldi>a|j    located  for   ix'rfi'^t 

■tftlthi:  80  aeffe;  T  Tttoms  and  cellar.  Bennetta.  Buker,  Qol- 
■00  Oo.K  Fresno.  Otl- 


WEST 


Wi-ito  D.  MoElroj,  Real  Batate  Broker,  Klko.  Kevuli. 
for  Bancb  pmprrty,  CUj  properlj.  Bualneaut  opportaaltla^ 
^  ...      „  .„..._   -._  __*_.     carload   lot*,     ^ — " 


Cattl(>.    HorBL'a.    and   Sheep   for  aaJe; 
vpondence  aollcltod.     tf^  MeElroy. 


Com- 


INVESTORS-HOMESEEKERS-Tako  mat  ice !  We  biw 
for  aale  IMi^QOO  ac'roa  of  tbe  rlcbt^t  Improved  and  mt 
Improved  Inbd  In  Indian  Territory  and  tfa«  9oiiCb«M. 
Ft>ritl«  ootl.  Ideal  climate,  baa  no'  competttciir  f«r  At 
ralaln^  of  attack  and  tbe  crowlnf  of  tbe  vartoiM  fmlts  ant 
!-Blrkeland  &  Co,   lai  1>A  SatJe  St.,  Ohleofia. 


gnlJia,     Devor*!-I3 


"VTE  B1;Y  MINNEAPOLIS  REAL  ESTATE  fwr  «*«b, 
yourt  yield  satlBfactoiT  returnaT     We  mtv  rwnf  experts. 
nomlcal  maiiagi:rB.     We  can  maki^  yuur  mouey  eaun  i 
cent.      A   No,    1    aecurUr.     Send  deat-rlpNana   and    wrti 
booklet.      Kt: II able    Eaatem    Kti^nat^v*.      JS'tek^U    A    ' 
Mlnneapolla.    Ulim. 


t.^^ 

% 


PEACH    F.^RMa    IN     AUKANSAS.    S     and     10 

montbly  payment*,  will  net  fTOO  to  H.rrtKO  jf a rly.  Snt  t 
Rl>eculatloii,  luTeatment  aecured,  a^nd  fnr  oar  tlltuii7it«4 
book.     Fruit  Belt  Lund  Co,.   Ovbkoab.   W|a. 


COLORADO.  Setnl-arid  farmlny.  If  fi>u  ar?  tiatere«t«4  U 
thla  iubiet?t  read  the  article  Id  tbe  Jqly  »♦  O^nlurf  "  aad 
writ«  to  M.   B.  Jobnaon.  Si  Eaat   ITtb  St.,    Nevr   Totk. 

COAL  LANI:>B,  33.000  actea;  will  a^ll  In  tracta  K*t  40  aerN 
and  up  at  |;10  to  f  IS  per  ai*ft?,  eaai-  t^roia.  (Ictod  co*l.  ««t* 
croppuif  leam/i.  Alao  timber  Ferille  *i>1J~  Suitable  ttf 
larsfl  sad  a  mall  inTeatoriH  No  riak.  while  Inertia*  U 
TklQ£  If  certain.  AOOO  acn«3.  t  few  mlli?*  dlatant.  tf 
eeatlr  sold  for  ll&O.OOO.  Cc^ntral  Coal  Ljuii|«  Co..  Mil- 
WBukee. 

CASH  foe  yanr  rarm,  bualneea.  home,  or  pron^rtjr  of  aif 
klDd>  TOO  tPAtter  "nbi-r^f  l^icnted.  If  you  devlrf^  a  t|ulck  aolf 
aimd  U4  deaerlptlon  and  price.  North  went  f>ni  Boalsffli 
Affeocy,  SG7  Bank  of  ComD3erc«  BIdg..   Mloaeapalla,   Mloi, 

THE  BEST  FARM  AND  FRUIT  LANDS  IN  MICItlGAN'f 

FAMOUS  FRCIT  BELT  REGION!  Cornrepond^ncv  itiTlf*4 
from  capita  ll^la.  hotnenefkern  w  other  dcafem.  Statf  fimi 
rninlrement*.     B.  R.  li^ndil.  438  River  St..  Maalstee,  lUrk. 


IF     TOD     WANT     A     FARM     IN     KANSULS     U 
and    write    W,     J.     Madden.     Haya     City,     Knusu. 

lundi,    lll>eral   terma   and    hlf   proflti   for   you. 


Oodi 


A  WINTER  REROitT  HOTEL  or  an  all  frmt  nrnnd  ttta- 
ali^nt  bouae  la  a  aplendld  baitoe>M  for  ftni  to  en^ce  ta.  W* 
haife  them  from  11.000  and  upwardo,  l^r  aalir,  IttLam  aod 
eKc^banffe.  In  all  parta  of  tbe  O,  5.  and  Canaila.  Wrln 
ua  where  you  dk.'fllre  to  Iflcate  and  what  amciiint  yaa 
can  iDveat,  and  pecelre  our  Hit  of  op|H3rtiinltU>a.  W. 
H^  Aobrej  &  Co,,  Botei  Btokena,  415  Union  Trtuit  BulldlBi: 
D<?trolt,   Mlchlffaa. 

SPFXJtAL  BARGAIN  In  lar^e  tract  of  MlcbUran  land  tan- 
ahlo  for  ibeep  or  cattle  raueheo,  Alao  ant  all  iraL-ti  t^* 
ramu  a  ad  fruit.  Aetlve.  nil  a  hie  aaesta  wanted.  Addfrai 
for    paHlculara  J.    B,    Meirltt.    Manlatee.    Mlcbiiaa. 


TEXAS 


HOIBTON.  TEXAS*  SUBCTBBAN  HOMF*  47  mctmK  I* 
room  bottae.  modern,  batb,  pit,  wlfidmUli  bam.  p?ar  or^baii 
balf  mile  from  two  denota;  Eleetrle  llae  aurrey^d  ttimi^ 
tbe    place.     flS.DOO-^obn    E.    WUle^,    Hoaatou,    Ttxaj, 

INVESTIGATE  TEXAS  fm-  land  loTratmenta.  Ootn- 
apoodaiice  Invited  from  capltallnti!,  b<vaiew^<>ki>r».  Of  otbcf 
deal*nL  Small  funda  can  bo  profit  ably  loves  t?^  ai  «^ 
M  lai^  ODe»,      Idea)  ellmatp,     Pavey,   Dallaa,  Teiaa. 
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REAL  £STATC— Continued 

NEW  ENGLAND  f  SOUTH 


PAUiOE,    OVERLOOKISO  SOUND,    MILLION  AIRE  SI5C' 

rmlti,    cost   170.000.      Prite  f3S,O0Oi      HottT   from    N^w  Vorli 
CUj.     R1cbArd».   -i&  Eiiit   4£Dd  Strwt. 

KSf^E^X.  B4ASS.,  N^-OOO.     QrAwt  tmrm,  orrr  200  tcrp«.  ob 
Esn^x    (iiaJt    w^rer)    Rtfi-r    djUfiCr?    placv    lite    LhuidM    O. 
Bumliam,      ^tenUiN^qt  ttulldliign,    smlt   wtter   bORtlnr,    ^ath- 
And    fliblDf.      CMt    117^,000.       Ulcl^ftel    J,     Mesfber, 


gI^u 


CONVECTICtIT  VALLEY  TOBAOCO  FARM- Full  etiui^ 
tbeut  for  nl^iLti;  »iiiu^;  mtMkjrn  bfjuun  rlt/  ui>nTL^nU*ac™  on 
1  roller;  fMriii(*ni"  coIUk^-;  tbrw  tbr»Uflond  aduuhI  pmilt ; 
laud  to  rftl*e  thrlici  present  quantity.  Bur?  m»D£T  jnM^er. 
Tw(<tkt]F  tbouiAiKt.  b^r  i-iib.  Owner,  P.  O.  Boi  TrO,  H«rt- 
ford,    Oeinii^ 

INVEST  TOUR  MONEY  NEAR  A  GRKAT  AND  GROW- 
ING yifiTROrOLia.  Bnlldlof  loti  ia  Bo«tDD'H  lUfaurbi  »\ 
flO  Ftrb  to  tntrDdQC«:  on  npw  etectrlr  f^ar  Hne.  Boston 
Suburban   Lud   Gt>.,   No.    Zfl   Sfbool   St.,   Itostoii,    Unu. 

BEAUTIFUL  <X)CNTBY  SITES  tu  lots  of  4  ic»b  tnd  op. 
12  CDltiutf^'^  drlvtf  from  fJrfwpn-lrh,  Conn,;  4&  lalnum  rmm 
Hrw  yorli  now;  will  be  36  i^Lnutt^s  neit  yesr  wb^a  Ni'W 
Htn^D  I14M4  I#  plfrctrtflMl.  Tbi'tie  lot!  atp.  In  r«itrkt»)  infsU 
dnirv  twi-k.  Town  water  wlU  bn  lopplU'd,  Uoflt  elliclbk 
aHieblKirtioDd  Dfsr  New  York.  L/>f rl^  countrj  drlTe  to  prep- 
trtf.  One  of  t£)e  f«w  cbi^nees  left  to  g^l  lb«  mof t  d«sirmb]ft 
aelrbbortKnd  lud  ml  comitrr  fliirmaDdtri0«  *itb  tp»r  AC- 
cv««fMlttr.     Addre«i,  W.  F.   Day,  GrecDWlcb*  Qo^h. 

INVENT  YOUR  MONEY  lu  Brook  line  wil  «ttte  lad 
mort ■;&£(>«,  the  bj^autlful  jmd  e^xcluilTt  rrflldenttil  auburb 
of  Roflton.  tbe  rlcbtflt  town  in  the  world,  coiutantlr  in- 
cmalni;  taIucis.  attractlt^  returuft,  ampl^  (UfcnDty^  inttr^-tt 
coUeetrd  stid  reiialtti?d  without  cbarir^:  write  for  lofortns- 
tloD  atMUt  cbolcf  SnTf^ntnieDt  proper  tif'a  and  mortgaiE^. 
liau.  |^«^rltln  CompaD^p  Tnt^tment  Bauk^nii  176  8.  F»d* 
#nl  St.p   BoBioD,   Biaaa. 

A  MODEL  COUNTRY  HOME,  with  flneat  Tlrw  in  New 
Boff^Aik'l;  *  acrea  (ood  land:  12-rDoiii  bouae,  atid  larvft  barn 
ia  i^rfm?  condltlnn^  Nlr^e  lawn  arid  sbadf.  Cqeoc  and  ate 
our  coaalrj  booiea.  Pt1e«.  Ht^OO.  Rkbard  Elliott.  SoiStfa- 
iQ^cm,  Conn. 


RICE  LAND3  YIELD  1W>  FEE  CENT.  ANN  IT  ALLY,  Tom 
can  buj  1iupn>Tt'd  rlo«  fartOH  at  |3<0  to  $50  p^r  acn ,  wtileh 
wilt  raise  rice  crops  wurtli  $40  tu  SflO  per  acre.  Ateragft 
rlcHL'  rmjia  psj  lii'ttpr  to  lM>tb  farnifr  and  laud  own#r  til  an 
bumper  eropa  of  oats,  rom  or  wbeat.  Write  to  a«  far  par^ 
tlculani,      W.   W,    Duaon  A    Bro..    Cmwiej.    Ls. 

CA^H  for  jDiir  Home,  Fsrm.  Timber  LaodA  or  Bualntti. 
Co^opurallou  la  tbe  keynote  cif  D;y  aoccvBi;,  If  yuu  want 
quick  Bionf^j  for  jour  pioperlTj  Hut  It  wlUi  me.  1  baff  da- 
alrable  prupertlfA  for  asle.  Write  quirk,  with  descrlptkina 
of  property.  Addmsn  S.  P.  Svawejl*  Real  Eitatet  Blac»», 
H.  C. 

WHY  WrLL  YOU  FREEZE?  Go  Boutb.  tbe  land  of 
pnMnliie  and  opi>oftuiitt7.  We  oJTer  desirable  Rnsltj  prQpa» 
aUlo&B  and  bualnt^B  owTt^ngM  of  ill  dejterlptiont  eTerrwIieie, 
Our  perfect,  tborciuita,  i^nergHtk  ayittf^m  Is  c?oferLnc  tbe 
LTnloti  SB  ibe  dow.  We  hsTf!  atdcKi  and  Hiistaln<^  otbtTW  by 
our  aerrlce,  wby  not  youl  Addreaa  B,  F.  Ebom^  Blnniuf- 
bsm*    Als.      Farma   «   apecUtty. 

\TRGIS*tA  111st  «rle  tiacD«^  OH  tb<*  riTprs  and  bsy;  aplect 
cotiatry  bomet  In  tbe  noted  rk^dtuoDt  rvglob  and  Valt^ 
of  Vlrfflnls;  rlialoc  bunUni:  prea<*rTt}»,  Free  Ilat.  11.  W. 
HUleaty    &.   Orj..    CbarlotteaTllle.    Va. 

|500  BOY^  33'acft  fruit,  poult  it.  re'C^ttable  firm^  3- room 
cottsgT.  Oakdsle  trset^  luisr  Wsrerly.  Vs.b  tnldway  Rlfti-' 
tonnd  and  Norfolk.  Otber  farmit,  flO  aciv'  upwards.  F.  it 
La  Uaume.  Afrl.  and  Indl.  Aft.,  N.  A  W,  Ry.,  Rox  ^Oft, 
Roanoke.    Va. 

145  ACRES  ELEOAKT  THUOKTNO  LAKD.  near  tHrlTlnt 
railroad  town  of  1„100  Inbi  bit  acta,  wltb  all  Improvement  a, 
for  $0,000,  worth  ffl^QOO.  Paid  owner  f  1,100  tbla  y^^t* 
llnat  aell  to  aettle  eataEe^  Raaf  tenna.  5^^  other  farm  bar* 
eoLos.  Catalogue  free.  Addi^^s  Barrow  Real  Estate  Astey.i 
Boi   B.    Preaton,    Md, 

SPLENDID  INVESTMENT-^4E  acwa  auburb  BonatOO, 
1750  acre:  415  aerei.  Z  mUea  Kouatgn,  llQ.QOO;  SOO  acres, 
Colorado  Coaoty,  |12  acre;  L4Td  a  crew,  Freeatone  Ooontf, 
|14,T00l     E.    G.    Robertaoni    Tlieatre    Bulldtiig,   Boiutan, 

12»0  A— Fine  Ulaa.  Hirer  Delta  Land,  |20  p^^r  acre,  all 
fine,  rich  bottom,  aud  will  reot  for  fS  per  acre  wben  clearHL 
Timber  wtU  pa^  for  It.  1  ml.  railroad.  Sbantv.  003 
CiieatiidC   St.,    St.    Louis,    Uo. 


TYPE1VR.ITERS. 


I  WILL  8EIX  alngly  or  tocether.  for  caita,  S  Eemlng- 
tona.  2  Sjnlth  Premiers.  1  Hammond.  1  Underarood.  2 
Centurya.  1  Denamore.  10  tables.  1  roll  top  deak.  B.  O. 
Rardln,   BeceWer.   Box  907,   Oraoge,    N.   J. 

TYPBWRITERS-AU  makea— all  prlcea.  12  atorea.  Cata- 
lomie  and  addreaa  of  nearest  atore  on  request.  Tbe  Type- 
writer Exchange  Go.,   348  B'waj.  N.  T.   0. 

POSTAL  TYPEWRITER  $25--Only  real  typewriter  at  low 
cost.  Combines  Unlrersal  Keyboard,  strong  manifolding, 
mimeograph  stencil,  cutting.  Visible  writing,  interchange- 
able type,  prinu  from  ribbon.  Imperfect  alicnment  im- 
poaaible.  will  atand  hardest  wear;  practically  accident 
proof.  Agenta  wanted.  Write  Poatal  Typewriter  Go.,  Dept. 
14,   Norwalk,   Conn« 


CLEARANCE  8ALB— Remlngtona.  Denamores.  WiUUma. 
f  12.60:  Pranklins.  Hammonda.  SIO:  Underwooda.  OliTers. 
$35:  Callgraph.  $5.  Orders  fllled.  or  money  back.  SUnd- 
ard  Typewriter  Exchange.  Suite  28.  281  Broadway.  N.  T. 

1  HAVE  SIX  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITERS  to  diapose  of 
at  $25  each.  A  post  card  addressed  as  below  will  bring 
yon  fall  particulars.  Address  Treasurer,  Box  487,  Mew 
York  City. 


SPECIAL  BABG  AINS-^mington  J^o.  2,  writingtwo  col- 


ors; Densmore.  Jewett.  Hammond.  $15.00  each, 
complete  illuatrated  catalogue.     100  sheets  excellent  Carbon 
^'  10,    sent    prepaid. 
N.   Y. 


Biper    $1.50,    sent    prepalc 
roadway.  "    " 


Eagle    Typewriter    Co..    236 


TYPEWRITERS.  All  Makea,  Entirely  Rebuilt.  Guaranteed 
good  aa  new.  Fineat  actually  rebuilt  machines  erer  offered. 
$15  up.  Sold  or  rented  anywhere.  Rental  applies  on  purchase; 
Rebuflt  Typewrite*  Co..  5th  Floor— 87  La  Salle  St..  Chicago. 

TYPEWRITER  "  BARGAIN  LIST  "  FREE!  Deal  Direct 
SaTe  Commiaaions  (all  makes).  Shipped  allowing  trial 
anywiiere.  Remingtons.  Underwoods.  Olirers,  Smiths, 
$88;  otbers.  $15.  $25.  Consolidated  Typewriter  Ex- 
change. 243  Broadway,  New  York  (Bstabliahed  1881). 
Reliable. 

TYPEWRITERS— Our  own,  manufacture,  fully  guaranteed, 
at  special  prices  to  those  who  will  recommend  the  Ameri- 
can to  their  friends.  American  Typewriter  Co.,  266  Bread- 
way.    New    York. 

REBUILT  REMINGTON  TYPEWRITERS  No.  6.  good  as 
new,  with  improved  carriage,  newly  nickeled,  enameled,  new 
type  and  cylinder,  will  do  first -class  work.  $40.  Guaranteed 
for  one  year.     R.  A  O.  TypewrittT  Co..  220  Broadway.  N.  T. 

TYPEWRITERS'       CALIORAPHS.       $7.60;       Hammond. 

J  110.00;  Remington.  $12.()0:  Visible  Writers,  $12.00.  Rem- 
ngton  two  color  ribbon  attacbmpnt,  $18.00.  All  guaranteed 
one  year.  Typewriter  Exchange.  Room  2.  43  West  125th 
St..   New  York  City. 

BARGAINS  IN  TYPEWRITERS.  ALL  MAKES.  Prices 
from  $15  up.  Easy  paymt*nt8  if  denlred.  S<'nd  for  particu- 
lars to  L.  E.  Hay  ward.  27R  School  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

THE  SUN  TYPEWRITER  ia  tbe  only  standard  rlaible 
writing  typewriter  retailing  at  low  price.  Write  for  our 
trial  offer.  Agents  wanted.  Sun  Typewriter  Company.  817 
Broadway.   New   York. 
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CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTIONS 


A  SAYINGS  ACOOUNT  maht*  a  mcdt  i4?ceptmble  Ckrl*t-» 
■MS  sift.  The  GlUseiM  SutIhiti  a  Ttnmt  Qom^nj,  at 
Oterelaiut  V^  oldest  and  lar^^c  truic  {^i^mpanj  In  ObU», 
with  utmetM  of  forty-two  iiiIIUdd  doIUn»  oiR'ai  mfcounti  bj 
Bmll  for  Sl.OO  or  more  at  4  p^r  cvat.  int<i^n-ti  Id  tlie  nftmev 
of  anj  children,  relatlvea  or  frk'Ddi  fl^lini^tc'd.  uiAlltnc 
the  hank  books  in  holiday  ^nvr]ai>vA  so  ihAt  chej  wUl  be 
dellTored  on  Chriitmaa  Da?.  Bend  tvr  inaoklct  **  If," 
•'  Bankinf  by  MaiL" 

■  THAT  FOUNTAIN  PEN  FOE  'XMAg  «bDald  btve  no 
defects.  Hlcks-Sackett  is  el ca nest  Hndi  onl^  wbnilr  Mt- 
tafactory  one  made.  No  screvF  joloti  id  kuih  up.  stick  fkst 
or  oose  ink.  Barrell  all  one  [i^l^-e.  Slaioiy  pull  oqt  '*  Up  " 
to  fill.  No  bloU.  new  feed  it«m  DitiM^w  ali^mdr  flow.  No 
■oiled  lingers,  new  cap  preToats  thit.   rooct  t^ntBy  cletiH>d 

Ki  made.  Gift  reflects  creillt  on  donor;  34-kairiit  jh^ld  pen. 
rrel  handsomely  diased  mbbt-r,  8cnt  pa&tpiLid  od  ap^ 
proTal  for  $2.60.  or  write  tar  tMKrklut  at  dljles.  Suttoo 
Pen  Go..  11-17  WlUiam  St..  N«w  York. 

UNOOMMON  XMAS  0IFTS-O«nDLDe  Meilcsn  Drawnwork. 
Indian  Run.  Potterr,  Baskets.  tt<7.,  are  appFtH.'Ut<>d,  W  p. 
holiday  cstaiofue  of  these  ffofidfl,  with  ffppcul  Xqihb  Offers. 
Free.  Francis  B.  Lester  Co.,  D«pt.  BCt2«,  Mi^alUi  Patk, 
N.  IC. 

PLBA8UBB  AND  BDDCATION  COMBINEn-4>^n}ptete 
Lettering  Outfit,  consisting  of  f^iwutvla  Lptif^riDf  Bruib, 
Jtook  of  Sample  Alphabeta,  Cotopk-tp  IbAriructlofii.  4  colors 
Ink,  postpaid  |1.    J.  F.  Plcu*  il5  B.  snzi  BL,  Sew  York. 

BBID   ABT   POBTFOUOS-To    Intndoee    we   will    mnA 

(repaid    aamnle    print    and    htadsntiie'    fntaed    picture    for 
IS    cents.      Sample    print    for    two    2-cent    stimp*.      Beld 
Art  Go.,  66  OomhiU,  Boston,  Mmu. 

GBNDINK  INDIAN  BLAKE RT  wmeit  for  sofi  pillow 
tops,  beautiful  Indian  desigiii  amd  colon.  feDt  prepam  r^ 
edpt  of  tt.aa.  Bound  to  plvm$Q  for  siusU  jclft.  Ariusua 
BoDj  *  OQrto  Go.,  Holbrook.   Arlsuoa. 

THB  MOST  ap|»ioprIate  gift,  onv  tbat  will  delight  tbc 
ivceiTer  If  he  oe  a  flshenriAii.  1»  tbe  Trt-Part  Eeel,  A 
marrel  in  reel  making;  93.00;  nil  d^ali^n.  A.  F«  Melasel* 
bach  ft  Bro.,  26  Prospect  St..  Newark,  K.  J. 

SPBCIAL  FOB  THB  HOLtDATa-tllgb  gr-de  0|  i  «4  en- 
largements from  any  aise  film  2&  waw,  e  f'tr>^i«are  film,  tmf 
Btoe,  deTeloped  for  6  cents  pmr  rolL  Prlpta  ^.  to  be.  cA^b. 
Boston  Film  Dereloping  Go.,  48  Winter  St.,   Bost«i«  Miis. 


CAMERAS  AND 
SUPPLIERS 


LBABN  TO  GOLOB  YOUR  KODAK  PICTTDBBfl.  potttalU, 
magaaine  printa,  etc.,  with  ispaOMe  Tr«nsparmt  Wtter^ 
colora.  A  child  can  use  tbi'Eo  iuet?t«0fiil]f.  IndorsM  hj 
camera  duhi  oTeiywhere.  Kaitinafl  Eodab  ('«>..  tieurral 
Distributors.  Fifteen  colors,  broabc^  and  full  lujtnietlons 
postpaid  for  11.00.  Sample  aet,  25c.  Addri?ss  Japanese 
Water  Golor  Go.,  144  East  84tb  St.,  New  York  CU^^ 

INTERESTED  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY T  Tben  net  the  stiod- 
ard  American  photogranhlc  njairuine  for  a jEPoeratloD.  Oih* 
dollM  a  year.  Send  10c.  for  -wsmple  to  The  i'hotograpbic 
Times,  Boom  A,  88  Unkm  &]unrq,  S.  Y. 


CAMBKA  NOTES.  MagaxEne  of  Ptctoritl  PbOtogr»pby, 
Monthly  contests,  with  $ao  Id  prLx^a  fur  best  niiotoe. 
Send  for  current  numbtt  nud  full  partltnilftEv.  Camcua 
Notes,  680  Lumb.    Bxc.  MiiipeaiM>lli.   liliin. 

BUY  OB  EXOHANQE-Yotir  C^u^^nL  or  Phonfiirrspb.     All 
makes,  new  and  second  hsod.     Write  bs  for  your  rec«rdi. 
KTerythlng  up  to  date.     Ldv^eat   prleea,     F.   ^    Bowman. 
)  nerons"      ~'      - 


200 


onsblre   St..   Boston. 


PHOTO-FINISHINO  FOB  ASfATKL^ag  pitmptly  by  mall. 
Expert  workmen,  best  materihid.  bljcb«et  grade  work.  En- 
larging a  apecialty.  Write  fcir  prl^v  rard.  ipectal  affpn, 
sample  print.  Bobert  Johnston,  Depl.  B,  Kodak*  and  Sitp- 
plios,    WllkeB-Barre.   Pa. 

"SILKDOWN"  FABBIOS.  Cbesf>  mm  pbotf}  paper.  BrU* 
liant  prints,  sepia,  blue,  platinum  aiul  Erven.  Indent  mot  Eble. 
Can  be  washed  and  ironed.  Send  for  lUflrature  tod  free  aam- 
ples.    Olre  slse  cauiora.    Silkdowa  Oo.,  Beoion  Harbor.  Micb 


FINBar     LOUISIANA      PUBOHAlB      SOtTVKNlEa^Tnt 

broDse  medabi,   "Agriculture"  and   "  Ooouottertr/^  tta4(^  li 
Parts,  eold  In  Pr^Dcb  gectloii.   Art  Fakwx,  ft  .00  ud  T 
Wmiam    N  label    (Itooks^    purcbaaed    remaiu^r   im    ~ 
Bouse.     Botb  prepaid,  ?&«.    rarttcroUtv  five.     U  K  ] 
way,   St.    Lpula. 

AN    IDKIAL    CHBISTMAS    GIFT— A     W«atmtnatn   CUte 

MsDtei  Clock,  Ajcilibed  In  oak  or  iiiiibQguiy«  wltb  in 
tubuUr  pjiigf'.  Strikes  tbe  quArter  hotir^  Q^  th^k  buol- 
let  mailed  on  requeat.  Write  to-dnj.  Lcatat  Ckct  • 
MaUHen    Lane,    New   York. 

BFLBNDID  XUAS  GIFT  FOR   TOGB   BOY  I     Tte  '*^m 

CasDoa  '*    will    il^Uzht    lilui.      No    powder,    no   ^ask^  is 

odor.       BleCLrlCflllr    ignited.       a  pie  o  did    for 

loud  report,      Costa  os^    1   e^Dt    for  500   aboca. 

war  games,  toy  soldiers  and  forts.     Sla     . 

sol  ate  a«fety  g^iarautt^^     Agents  wanted  i 

eoDpleie  t$.O0.    or  tS.50  and  a    mention   Of 

geti  It  to-day.     Frea  deaerlptlf*   booklet   wflt  <iOaTi»et  j 

of  Its  sbsotvte  aafety  and  merit.     Wanurr  Motor  Oa.^ 

Dept.    R,    Plat  Iron    Bldg..    New    York    City. 

TBE  PERRT  PICTURES  are  b^^utifnl  for  CM« 
gtfta  aod  fir#  adapted  lo  all  iget.  St^od  f  l.OQ  W  QekN 
Bet  of  12D  Art  Plctore*.  do  two  alike.  Be«  oar  adv« 
ment  in  f^ot  pitrt  of  mairazliie.  The  Pwrt;f  PlcKres  ( 
pan;.  Box  9  A.  llaLdeu.  Msi«^ 

SILVERIDE^A  pew  Cbrtatmsi    Deeoratkn,     OtI 
sUrer,     B^st,    cheapest   and   moat   fitferilt^. 
TDttalllc   ribbons.   7  fe«t,   10  cents;    30   f<*t, 

feet,  BO  eenta:   1000  fwt,  |9.on.     Fine  for  mai 

tant  eiteets  in  dreoratloo.  Puittage  prepaid.  A.  tf.  Om- 
mldeon  4  Go,,  2007  Douglas  Place*.   t>eaT#f,   Qolnfiija 
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VEST    POCKET    CAMERA— Tb^    Camf^ra    TTaodtr  Mi  Of 
Age.      Ixiada    In   darHjcht    wltb   Him    for   2S    pi 
IMvtpald  t{>  any  part  of  V.  ft.  or  Canada  tat 
spooli,  25  eipOHUf^a  ^ach,  20  cv»ts  eack  »tim. 

booklet   on  cameras,  dereloping  and   piiatbaE.     i 

GompMuy.    Dept«    U,   OOO  Fulton  St.,    BlMUyq,  H.   T. 

l^E^ARING  APPAB.EX 

EVERt  WOMAN  WITH  TBHUER 
PILLOW  SHO^S.  New 
lleilliln»  darahte«  handaome.  Bert  mat^rlaJa^  mU  siflH. 
P«fBet  lit  uid  pertlict  cotDfort  guanoteed.  Wrtt4>  l*^ 
for  fken  oatalogM.  Agesta  wsnied.  ScEffDlk  Sboc  €a^  1M 
Stimmer  9f.^  Dept.   E  12,  Boatmi,  Haas. 

PBIESTLEY  ( :itAVKM:TT»  AND  CmrClAt«  TKffT  E1& 
GOATS  AND  ;;^L<IT^^— Btiy  FBOM  THE  llAKBA;  &4T1 
HALF.  Write  to-day  fOi:  SO  free  aamplea,  tnohJct  k^  4i- 
atgna.  Dept.  1«,  Cructal  Teat  Hals  Clatli  €a.^  10  Wtft 
m  St,  New   York. 

BEST  abaolately    water   proof  bonllng    ix^ot-Hfop^fisr  ts 

mbber.  I^«  top.  It  Inebea  hlgb.  Black  or  Bu^Ia  leatho, 
Temporary  lutrodurtorr  price  fT.CO  per  patr^  carriage  y^ 
pAld.      V[aD<«ot«   Bpi^elafty   Ca.,    Maaeppa.     kJloa. 

POSITIONS   OPEN   A.ND 
POSITIONS   IVAHTTEB 

ABKTHACtTKR  WANTED  CYonSf  Man  preferred)  t«  t«li 
half  Int^rcBt  la  and  full  management  of  the  Abstraei  l**- 
prnHmf^nt  in  an  old,  well  ettabtlMtd  Ofumpany.  He  ao»t  ^ 
sober,  boui'flt  and  capable.    Wrlfee  K,  J,  T.,  BcTlaw  ^C  It- 

vlewB    Cti  111  puny, 

COMl^^^llON— By  a  lad*  of  * 

a  moalclaii  a^d  good  jaadcf.     

vsllds.      Will    trareL     A^hlreaa  U. 
Ate,^   Chicago. 

WANTED— By   gtatlnate  of   Scbml  vt   Do«ae«tle 
position    MM   Aatlataot    Dietitian   la   g     -    -  -      - 
pltaL     Addreas  Mlas  Bnrdetl*,  P.   O. 
Canads^ 


BMPLoyKEg    wlsbtag  loeratlre   opporfoAttl**    ttf 

th^lr  financial  condition  will  Sod  It  adTanlaipBMv  ^ 
In  the  ^(HitK     Tbe  d«maad  for  high  clmm. 
tbsD   tbe  anpply.     We  c«a  ksatst  yoo, 
ment   Cd.»    H«tt|eabiu-g,    MIh. 


-   ft 


PImiff 


ft  ^ 
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STAMPS.  COINS,  POST  CARDS 


LATEST  POST  CARD  NOYEI^nT— 20  Olerer  detifiui,  eada 
In  briitht,  tilTered  metal  frame.  Retail  5c.  Poatage  Ic.  For 
IBc.  will  aend  7;  for  60e.  complete  aet  of  20;  for  12.50 
a  handred  aaaorted.  Poatpald.  lioaaic  Art  Ck>..  824  Dear- 
bom  St..  Cbicaso. 

CHRISTMAS  POST  CARDS.— Send  10c  for  eight  hand- 
aonrely  emboaaed  deaigna  and  dab  plan,  and  begin  recelT- 
ing  carda  from  all  orer  the  world.  Onlck  retnlta  guar- 
anteed. Boaton  BovTenir  PoaUl  Co..  16  School  St.,  Boa- 
ton.  Maia. 


SOUVENIR    CARDS    OF    OLD    VERMONT— New 

two-tone  Oreen  prima.  Beautiful  moontain,  lake,  ruin  Tlewa. 
18  for  25c.,  25  for  50c^  00  for  $1.00.  400  aubiecta.  Green 
Moontain  Card  Co..  White  River  Junction,   Vt. 


$5.75  PAID  FOR  RARE  1853  QUARTERS.  Keep  aU 
mooej  coined  before  1875  and  aend  10  cents  at  once  for 
a  set  of  2  coin  and  stamp  ralue  booka.  It  may  mean  a  for- 
'  to  70a.    a  F.  Clarke  *  Co.,  Dept.  R.  LeRoj.  N.  Y. 


TBS  NEWEST.  FUNNIEST.  CLEANEST  and  moat  Unli- 
able, comical  Poat  Carda  yet  publlahed.  Artiatlcally  printed 
on  ineat  quality  cardboard. '  egg-ahell  flniah.  Send  16c.  for 
•et  of  8  cardi  poatpald.  Vimers  Soutenir  NoTelty  Co.,  21 
Quincy  St.,  Chicago. 

STAMP  COLLECTING  la  an  attracUre  and  faaclnating 
poranit.  productlTe  of  both  pleaaore  and  profit.  Full  de- 
acrlptire  printed  matter  Free.  If  you  want  some  good 
fbreign  atampa  and  an  album  to  atart  with,  aend  25c.,  60c.. 
il.OO  or  $5.00  and  a  beginner'a  outfit  of  liberal  Talue  will 
be  aent.  Caah  paid  for  rare  atampa;  illuatrated  buying  liat 
10c.  I  have  been  an  expert  and  apecialiat  in  thia  line  for 
80  years.    C.  H.  Mekeel.  R.  F.  D..  29.  St.  Louia^  Mo. 


CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR'S  POST  CARDS.  Sam- 
plea  10  centa.  Leather.  Birthday  and  Fancy  Poat  Carda.  12 
aamplea  15  centa.  View  Carda  made  from  Photoa.  Atlaa 
View  Card  Co..  10  Eaat  28rd  Street.  New  Yor^. 

CHRISTMAS  POST  CARDS.  We  wiU  aend  four  Highly 
Kmbosaed  Chrlatmas  Carda— lateat  deaigna— 10c,  or  full  aet 
conatsting  of  aboTe  carda.  four  good  luck  and  four  New 
Year's  carda  for  25c,  poatpald.  Foat  Card  Pnbllahera,  68 
Rlrer  Street.    Chicago. 


GENUINE  WIDOW*S  MITE  OF  JUDEA.  poatpald.  10.86. 

Roman  silrer  coin,  A.D    160.  50c.    Coins  of  all  agea  bought 

and  sold.     1900  Rare  Coin  Book.   150  pagea.  760  iUoatr^, 

S.    and   For*n:   26c.     RetaU   lists   free.     T.   U   ~" 


U, 


Dept.   R,  82  B.  23d  St..   New  Yoik. 


Elder, 


GUATEMALA  POSTAGE  STAMPS-Sale  of  Proyiatooala, 
1888-22  ▼arietlea-fl.50:  JubUee,  1897-15  Tarietiea-^60. 
Complete  Seta.  No  Exchangee.  Cash  with  order.  Refer- 
ences. New  York  Life  Ins.  Co.,  New  York.*  A.  G.  Saam,. 
Guatemala,  C.   A. 

CHICAGO'S  famous  skyscrapers,  elevated  rallroada,  m-' 
derground  tunnels.  Jack-knife  bridges,  beautiful  parka,  boiil»- 
rara  drlTca  and  crowded  streets  all  shown  in  60  beautifid 
colored  post  carda.  Price  f  1.00.  V.  O.  Hammon  Pub.  0»., 
216  Wabash  Atc..   Chicago. 

FOUR  BEAUTIFUL  CHRISTMAS  POST  CARDS  for  10c 
—26c  for  12  carda.  Preaident  and  Royalty  in  emboaaed  Jew- 
eled carda  at  25c  each.  Wholeaale  alao.  A.  Harper,  204 
Weat  28rd  St.,  N.  Y. 

POST  CARDS— Your  name  1  month  in  P.  C.  Bxchaaga 
liat  and  5  nice  Post  Cards.  10c.;  8  moa.  and  10  carda.  26e.; 
1  year  and  20  carda,  all  different,  60c.  You  get  carda  fron 
ererywhere.  8  fine  Holiday  Poatala,  26fc..  Matteson,  818.. 
Sta.   L.   Brooklyn.   N.   Y.  ^^ 

SOUVENIR  POST  CAEDS-Poat  CaMa,   thlp  month 


(to  Introduce)  we  will  mail  eight  new  comtca.  all  dUfenut, 

for  10  centa.     Stampa  or  ailTcr.     The  fpnnleat  yet— mopl 

National   Specialty   House,   66  Raia< 


for  10  centa.     Stampa  or  ailTcr. 
original— Tenr   latest.      *•  —      « 
dolph   St..  Chicago. 


POST  CARD  COLLECTORS.  DBAI2RS.  SPECUL-Yoor 
first  name  beautifully  worked  in  (lowers  for  2c.  JkNrtage. 
Ten  Christmaa,  New  Year  Cards  25c.  Eight  handaome  carda 
of  Aetreaaea  (only  authorised  publlahers).  scenes  from  Playa, 
2&C.     B.  Sllberer  &  Broa..  14»»  B'way.  N.  Y.  City.    ' 

POST  CARD  COLLECTORS  JOIN  THE  UNION.  Fee25e.. 
including  Carda  ft  Outfit.  *'  Yon  can  exchange  carda  from  all 
parta  ortha  world  "—liat  of  exchangee,  your  name  In  liat. 
Poat  Card  Union  of  America.  10th  ft  Arch  Sta..  PhilA,  Pa. 

• 

FEATHER  BIRD  POST  CARDS  26c  each.  The  flneat 
Doat  carda  made.  Larerj  NoTclty  Co.,  Suite  W,  82  Bast 
28rd  St.«  N.  Y. 


TRAVEL  AND  RCCRCA- 
TION 


BA8T0N  SANITARIUM.  For  treatment  of  the  nerrooa 
or  mentally  ilL  Superior  location;  aklUed  care.  Viait  here 
befbre  aelecting  a  place  elsewhere,  or  call  up  Dr.  Kinney 
fbr  particulara.     'Phone  1061.  Eaaton.  Pa. 

THE  ART  OF  TRAVEL,  by  H.  H.  Powers.  A  practical 
dlacaaakm  of  the  proMema  of  Enrraean  trarel.  180  pp. 
Pflea  90  eta.    Bureau  of  Unirersity  Trarel.  2  Trinity  Place. 


FOR  BUSINE^SS  PRO- 
MOTION 


ARE  Tiv  CKMNG  AWAY  THIS  WINTER?  Rent  a  com- 
pMtely  ^fnnlahad  tottage.  from  8  to  12  rooms,  bath.  etc.. 
at  SaabMeae,  Florida  Jthe  famoua  Daytona  Beach  Automo- 
bile race  eouiae).  and  be  comfortable.  110  milea  south  of 
lackaonTille  (eaat  coast).  Brerythlng  aupplled.  H.  L. 
Kay.  1110  Maaonic  Temple.  Chicago. 


MALLORY  STEAMSHIP  LINE-Slngle  and  Excursion 
Tickets  to  the  Southern  SUtes.  Short  or  extended  sea  Toy- 
acea,  embracing  JackaouTille.  Fla.:  GaWeston.  Tex.;  Mexico 
Olty.  San  Frandaco,  Denrer,  (3olo.,  etc.  Write  for  free 
booklet  <**  Southern  ReaorU  "  to  C.  H.  Mallory  ft  Co..  129 
Front  St.,  New  York. 


MODERN     ADVERTISING.— Tbeie     la     at     _ 

practical  Selling  idea  in  thia  book  fbr  you.  Modern 
adTertiaing  lan^t  alone  for  the  man  with  mllliona 
to  spend.  It  is  for  you— who  must  -  aecure  -the 
co-operation  of  retail  dealers;  you  with  competi- 
tion to  fight,  with  cuatomera  to  infiuence  and  profit 
to  'win.  It  la  a  common  aenae  expoaitlon  of  ad- 
Tertisinic  as  It  is,  and  the  way  to  uae  it  to  ae- 
complish  the  object  of  businesa— aalea— diridenda— aoe- 
cesa.  Send  $1.64  for  a  copy  on  approraL  Calkina  ft 
Holden,  48  East  28d  St..  New  York. 


I   WRITE   A  BOOKLET  FOR  $10. 

booklet,    written   for   your  business. 


(3opy  for  an  eight- 
page  booklet,  written  for  your  business.  |10.  Send  full 
data  with  order.     Experienced  adrertiaing  aertlce.     J.  HT 


(}ortiam,  Bridgeport,   Conn. 


EUROPE.  |260-8elect  two  montha*  tour.  Personal  ea-^ 
cort:  choice  of  routea;  partiea  email;  fine  ateamera. 
Apply    at    once.      Bar.    L.    D.    Temple,    Watertown    H. 

EUROPE  AND  THE  ORIENT-High  Grade  Spring  and 
Bummer  Toora.  Small  aelect  partiea  under  superior  man- 
agement.   TlM  Eager  Tours.  000  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Balti- 


LEARN  SCIENTIFIC  business  letter  writing  by  mail  from 
man  who  built  up  balf-a-million-dollar  buslneaa  through  let- 
ters. His  method  prored  sound.  Page-DaTia  School  oC 
Business  Letter  Writing,  Dept.  16,  90  Wabaah  Are.,  Chl*>. 
cage,  lU. 


PROFITABLE  ADVERTISING  is  a  gilt-edged  aacurlty 
to  the  adtertiser  and  all  who  are  intereated  In  advar- 
tislng.  Twelve  •  nnmbersr  each  containing  from  .ISO 
to  150  pages  of  AdTertlslng  art  and  Utemtaae,  Air 
{2.  20c.  a  copy.  ProfiUble  AdvertUing.  140  Boylaton  St., 
Boston.    Maaa. 


PlmtM  wMtdl^m  ik9  Rwhm  of  /t^oi^wM  wkM  mrltlttg  to  a49ntt9in 
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HIGH-CLASS  SALESMEN  AND  AGENTS  WANTEDt 


I 


WANTELM-TmilurLiiit  luh-Hin^i]  <^x[K»rlf<iicf*cl  In  t^klnif  or- 
der! on  tbtx  T^ma  fmm  tiir  euniuai/^r  or  baJdloi^  opealDf 
■Mkni  with  tti«ri-hAbtN  In  the  Anii.ll«>r  towiu.  Our  propcMiLtloa 
haldH  ooi  ei*!*U«»ut  o|ipormntMini  far  ui^ii  uf  exp^rlfDcft-  And 

territory  coTer*d  aiid  hoftto*-**  dmn*.  Men  wit  boat  prirttCAl 
mt^flptKp  to  talJorioif  Bt'ed  tmt  ^pplj,  Utate  lerrlterj 
Wfltitrd.     KAba  Bms..   I  DC,  TttJI(if«,   LouJtTlllif.   Kr- 

UANAfJER  WANTED  In  f^ery  cltf  Kfid  c^UDtf  to  b*Ddl« 
beat  paylDjr  bqatn^ia  known,  Iffrltlmiit^^  dpw,  im^luilvi*  pon- 
tfdl,  nci  tfiHiiranc^  or  IxNk  eBtiTaBfl.tbfr.  Addmi  Ch«i,  A. 
H»l»tt«d.   32   WtNit  20tb  nu  New  York. 

INSORANOK  MEN.  ctpible.  wIlllEiic  to  pnwnt  thf-ir  In- 
■qred  our  E<^il  Estate  Arr«  prnpopitlan  In  Greater  Ne^ 
Tork,  C*IK  write  for  pArtleulirt.  **  Owoer*,"  Qnlrk  Trio- 
«lt   Eeilty  Co.,   n  Pirk   Bow,   New  York   ruy. 

AOENT8  WANTED— Male  or  fi-mi1e;  ici¥iC«ftt  mon^y  mftk- 
hif  bOBliuvM  In  AniPilei  to^ay:  iucceu  iuannt^ed  fifotn 
■Urt;  9m  to  |75  W(>«kly  eaAHy  mAde.  Write  to-ilay. 
BM««  Opt  Ira  ]   Co.,   T>ppt.    -t.    BoBtc^n,    Maifl- 

WANTED— HiiHUd^n  who  Ciia  Bell  mtipl?  •pe<1akjr  t«»  re- 
tilt  trade  f7&  per  wenk  Mod  eipeDflffB  to  rljjcht  man.  Old  cf^ 
tBbtUb^'d,  rvllibli'  hmt^.  Illjeb  priced  men  loTeitliiite. 
RrFerrnreft.     Addrf!«B  Krank  tL  Jennlnss,  SbJcb  Mgi-..  Cfalcttfo. 

AGENTS  WANTED  Tor  ear  new  gterefi«c«p1e  VIcwb— LJfe 
of  ClirlBt,  S&  {Colored  views:  BnrBn'i;  B^ccptlon  In  New  York, 
35  pbotf}'t<Hie  tI*«wb;  Ettcnllf  Pet  Series,  25  i^Tlored  fJewB* 
Big  Pfiillt.     Art  Importlnx  (X,  fiOZ  Om«b«  BldR.,  ChkBsa. 

MAN  OH  WOMAN  wtnttnl  by  Mnlt  Ordi>r  CtitBloKiie  Hoai« 
ta  inkrH*  coUect  ind  apptdnt  B«entB.  No  c-upltal  or  ei- 
periencL'  mjulred.  $21.00  m  wnpi^k,  EipmB^*  BdraDt^d. 
AddrewB  {^cretary,  Diiik  A 6.  381  3§5  Wabswli  An-..  Gt]1CA£». 

WE  RAVE  CORNERED  tbe  ffeateat  tnon^y-iiiBklnt  propt^* 
ftltlvn  In  IblftfODiitry;  iM»cr«t  dlTulged  ta  Qrat  application  from 
eicb  city,  town  or  7lllair«';  lec^tire  tt?rrltory  Itnm^dlately  Im.- 
for?   ton   late,     tlherman   C^,,  12  DoTer  Bt.,   New    York  City, 

WR  WAKT  mn  enenretlet  tmoewt  mm  or  woman  wbo 
dftlfet  to  tncrv^ae  tbtf^lr  loeome  during  ajwr^  momcDti  or 
mfter  working  tiuiirt  to  ri'i^rt^'iit  ub  In  eAch  r>lty  and  town 
wlitre  we  bare  no  local  rcprcaeotatlT**;  cciniildtf'rnble  monpy 
can  be  made  wltb  little  effort,  aa  we  bave  tb^  largeBt:  and 
flneat  select  ton  of  niamondA  and  Jnwelry  la  tbe  country; 
write  at  once  and  ha*e  ti'irltorr  reaenrHl.  Mltebell  &, 
Seott   Co.,    112K  Champ]  ala   Bldff..   Cblcafo. 

AN  ASSISTANT  BANK  OASBIER  haa  made  n,^m  In 
tbrwi  yearn  aclUntr  (be  WHHama  Vialblf^  l^taniUrd  Typewrit- 
er, wit  bout  In  any  way  interferliiff  with  blji  reKUlir  oecnpa- 
tlon.  We  want  you  to  co-operstf  with  g«.  Wi-  naTe  tbn  ma- 
ehlne.  W<*  bJiTP  th<!  jjlan.  Y<ni  havf  tlie  oppflrtunltjf,  Dept. 
KB,,     WUIliiniii  Typt? writer  Co.,  Di^rby,   Ojon.,   17,   ft,  A- 

MONEY  In  luuflbmomA^  cbesply  KTY>ini  by  eltber  sex  Id 
^ellanf,  itil»1i-a,  boicn,  f'te.,  wboZe  year;  r^^it  deroan*!:  big 
profit;  aend  for  fn^  horhklft  and  team  thia  profit  a  bin  bull- 
o#aa.     t>pt.    75,   Ejtpitern    Importing  Co,,    Bh^h'-n,    Maaa. 

MINIATURE  PnOTO  JBWF-LBY  tnd  Pbntn  Button 
Ai^nta  tn  vvery  part  of  tb«  eotiotry.  Start  1  builneat  »f 
jotif  own.  Lnrp-t  prtiftta.  Seed  for  parttculaiii.  U  union 
Bma,.    32a    Dearborn    St.,    Cb1c«Bn»   lU- 

AGENTS. —We  bate  an  »)ceney  pmpoaltlon  tilt  I  wtlt 
loterc>«t  any  factory  forfiafln.  or  any  >.,^»Bt  man  m-ho 
want!  to  make  a  llttli<  au  the  aide  wit  bout  naucb  effort 
and  who  mUea  witli  tnen  that  nue  t<H>U,  Write  quick  for 
del  a  lit  and  «i*cure  faclualTe  t^-rritorr.  Orr  A.  Lorkett 
Hardware  Co.,  1>ept.    **  K."   Cblci^.   uh 

AN  EKEnfJETTC  MAN  OR  WOMAN  c»D  tnerrtae  tbeJr 
ltiei>Ene  witbout  tnierff>tlDjr  wltb  prea^'nt  fM?cupatlon.  Lftrir<!' 
iiiftjroe,  no  txpiftmv,  pe<»f4e  witb  iptKMl  refi'rpace  onljr.  Pre- 
mier C-orporation,    ITrt   Itroi^dwa^t   BrtMikiyn,    N.    Y- 

AtJENTS  wanted  to  iti|fp]y  DAmea  and  answer  ItiriulrlcH; 
a  ateadjr,  excellent  p«ylDff  puiltloii  to  ont>  perann  In  each 
toeallty,  Addreu,  wltb  itamp,  J.  W.  Merrow.  RarlloE- 
ton.    Vt, 

SALEKMEN-HOMKTUING  N^EW!  Piano  nr  Organ  pi  By  In  k. 
Hot  a  mecbinlcM]  iltfTlre.  Eaay  ftir  uld  or  yootig,  tjSberal 
^fimmlaplnna,  Kxrlualve  territory.  Write  tor  propocltlon. 
]£tay  Form  Mujalc  Company,  ^e  KepubUc,   Cbtcago^ 


AGENTS— Mile   or   Female,    make   bl« 

iDdda.     Write  for  cataloj^ut-.     " 

own  iw*  0 
Order  Co., 


Uing 


Write  for  cataltwu*-.     If  yon  want   to  bw  foe  y&ar 
our  prlcea  will   a « ton  lab  jmt,     Uitted  jirn.  11*11 

p.,    m   Front   tjt.,    Haw   York    City. 

STOCK  SALESMAN  to  m-h  hi^h  jfrade  Indtiatrtal  aec^rt- 
ties,  consist  iDg  In  T"^  Cfimulatlve  preferrrd  a  tuck,  cmrrrlikC 
wltb  U  bouua  of  10CJ%  Id  common  atock.  Tl^l*  wtU  yield 
tery  lar^e  per  cent,  profit  fearly  from  an  evlabllsbed  tnaDii* 
factnrlnjr  enterpHae,  EKCellent  opportunity  for  tbormiflilyr 
reaponalble  man  to  work  Rokdy  on  eoumlsaUw  biitli  for  4 
(rial,  tben  ^arante«lD|r  b.  permanetit,  well  pmjtoM  pfttltlnaJ 
._    .^_    _._^. ._       YumaiiKe   GompnDy^    110  Wtr'    -— ^  ■ 


10    tbe    rigbt    pirty. 
Street,  New  York. 


rent  ^tu* 


W  ANTED-- M%u  and  women.     |jDca.t  or  trareUnc     UTberml 

pay.     ExcluBlT^  territory-     E«tabNHlied  tradi".     It  wlU 
J  on    to    correapond.       Grt^at    opportnnlty    to    ea  tab]  tab 
paying  bualneaa.     Brown  Brotben  Nyraerle*,  Rt^cfaevt^r.  : 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  eTery  gaa  town  on  aalarr  nr  cosi- 
nilanloD  to  demoDStrate  etiperbcntedj,  Inrerted  gaa  llgbt. 
LatcBt  right  ent,  Nothtog  to  aelL  Addrevfl,  Perfe^^tloa 
Llgbt    Companj,    Dt-ak   C.    63    River   Street,    Cblcagu. 

LADIES  WANTED  to  do  fancy  work.  Kaay,  rapid,  bO 
experience  re<|ulred,  steady  work  git  en.  Material  fnmlahed. 
Frt«  samples  and  partl<?ulara  for  atamp,  EellpM^  Mfg.  Co,. 
Dept,    H,    Portland,    Orngon. 

WANTED— Perstina  of  character  iDd  t^ualoeu  tact  to  ptne- 
aent  a  new,  finely  lUuat  rated  and  Int^naely  totereAtltig  pab« 
llcatlon;  no  more  attractlte  SDd  valiuible  work  eT«r  pnb- 
Uabt'd;  liberal  commlaalon;  eielaAlT«  territory.  Addreu  th* 
C.    A.    Nlcboli   Co..   Springfield.   Mail, 

WHO  H   WHO   AMONG   PERIODICALS    (A   iMwklft    of 

pages)  la  Issued  by  the  Franklin  S^tn^iv  llnt3«erlptlon  Ag#B  _ 
of  New  Yftrk  City,  wltb  tbe  co^peritlon  and  eodorvrmeat 
of  tbe  leading  pubyAhera.  It  contalna  the  condensed  prti** 
pectuacB  for  lni>T  of  tbe  beat   Maguclni^B  and   Weeklies,     It 

Rltei  tbe  loweat  price*  for  aubacrlptlona,  alngly  or  In  com- 
Inatlona,  and  gnarantees  prompt  Bertl*fe.  We  it'Od  It  fpe« 
OD  request.  A  postal  will  do.  A  gent  a  wanted  eterywbere. 
Addrcsa  rrankUn  t^iuare  SubterlptloD  Agency,  FnDklla 
Square.  New  York  CltJ, 

|l,(KiO  at  dvatb,  wt^ekly  benefit  fS,M),  and  our  ayvtem  of 
n^glfltriiMEjn  and  IdeiiflficAllon.  with  Hack  aeal  wallet,  aU 
for  |2  00  per  yt-ar.  Agenti  wanted.  The  German  Re^latrf 
Co..  Holland  BMg.,  rtl  N,  7tb  St.,  St.  Lonla.   Mo. 

MANAGERS  WANTED  In  connection  wltb  our  Brft«^tii  ot 
Btores  tn  principal  Pacific  Coast  eltles.  lllgb-ct«d«,  ftwee* 
fnl  men  wltb  selling  ability.  Address  PaclOf  flrndlcmtai 
Store*  Company,   1031   llUs  St.,   Saa  Franclaco. 

Ai;ENTS  wanted  in  eterr  town  to  eell  Sqomle  Baar  , 
Floir  (Tleani^r.      Says  ''  Skldno  *'  tit  sore  bands  tnd  iiard  tmck. 
l..ndlet    can-t    ki^?p   bouse    wltboet    It.      Immense    p««<flu   to  ' 
agents.      "  E,   Htlker,  3Tl  Grand  Aveniie,  Chlcsgn,  UL 

WANTED  MEN,  EVERYWHERE:  Good  Psy;  to  dia- 
irlbnte  elrculara.  adt.  matter,  tack  algna.  He.  No  canirs*^ 
tug.  Addr4^a9  National  Adt.  and  Dlstrlbntlnf  Bureau,  Solta 
M.   Oakland   Bank   Bldg.,   C^cagn.    HI. 

SOMETHING  NEW  IN  DISABILITY  INSDRANDE-A  fob- 
stanllal  loeomc  can  be  made  by  devoting  pari  or  alt  of  ooe^a 
time  to  the  sale  of  tbe  *'  Square  Deal  "  Diaablllty  Policy. 
No  In^iifBtjCe  education  Is  nert^aniry  to  sell  *tbla  contract 
fcorerlng  etery  accident  and  every  Itlneaa  In  full).  Bespon- 
•Ible  rt'pfvit^ntatlvea  wanted  fn  every  locatlty  eaat  of  t]i# 
MlafilBslnpl  and  north  of  tbe  Oblo  Titers.  Liberal  terms, 
nwid  t territory.  For  particulars  spply  Dejit.  J.  Tbe  PbUa- 
dilphla  Casualty  Company,  Ctpltal  »3CW,000»  No.  llfl  No, 
Brood  StrH»-t,  Pblla..  Pa. 

SALESMAN  to  sell  our  e«t«bltsbed  line  of  ttoek  r«Ei»dl(« 
to  the  trade,  either  aa  a  side  tln«  or  excltialTe.  Perma- 
t^cnt  position  to  right  partlea.  Tbe  AmeTlcan  8to«^k  P^aod 
ri^i,,    Fremont,    O. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  srli  the  beM  Kettles  In  the  World 
for  Cooking.  Stcnminic,  Rtratalag  Food  of  all  kinds;  no 
more  hitrned  or  scalded  hand*,  no  more  food  wsated.  SaJn- 
pie  free.  For  partienUrs  write  X  Aokcrlcaa  Specialty 
scamping  Co,,  Johnatown,  Pa. 

MEN  AND  WOMEN-lf  you  sell  Term  In  Powder.  ula< 
spare  time,  yon  will  never  he  without  monc/.  No  roacbe*. 
ants,  wster  biigi.  termln  on  poultry  or  pJants  can  extat 
where  used.  tOO  per  cent,  profit.  Write  for  prupoaltlfliu 
Vvrmln   Powder  Co,t   Scnnton.   Pi. 


t 


(For  othtr  advtrlUtmttntt  under  thli  elaiilflettton  tfft  pAg«  163.) 
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FOR  THC   HOUSEHOLD 


MEAD'S  FLAKED  RYE,  a  natural  food  lazattTe.  Send 
26c.  for  pound  package,  postpaid,  wltb  oor  nectal 
offer  and  booklet  on  Cooking  Cereals.  Mlnneapolla  Cereal 
Oo.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  IRONING  MACHINE, 
tlie  "  Simplex,"  on  80  days'  free  trial.  If  yon 
like  it,  pay  on  time  or  casta«  Does  day's  work 
in  1  or  2  brs.  Sares  fuel.  Free  Booklet.  Am.  Ironing 
Mac  Co.,  72  5t1i  Ato.,   Chicago. 

GENUINE  JAVA  COFFEE  I  Ton  and  yoor  friends  are 
offered  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  distribution 
of  an  inToice  of  fine  drinking,  nigh  grade  Java  coffee, 
which  we  are  parceling  out  to  oar  customers  st  20} 
cents  per  lb.  in  original  80-lb.  sacks.  This  is  sbout  two- 
thirds  of  the  usual  price  charged  for  coffee  of  ordinary 
quality.  Send  $2.50  for  smsll  trial  bag  containing  10 
iM.  Liberal  sample  sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  four 
centi  postage.  C.  F.  Posbergh  ft  Co..  130  ft  132  Water  St., 
Nem  Torl|. 

A  24-LEAF  MAGIC  DRAWING  BOOK  and  directions  glTen 
with  each  BOc.  order  for  Powdered  YanlUa  flaToring,  which 
equals  $1.60  worth  of  liquid.  Agents  wanted.  R.  P. 
Gordon.   P.  O.  Box  466,  New  York  City. 

RED  CEDAR  CHESTS  AND  BOX  COUCHES  shipped  di- 
rect from  fsctory.  Made  of  fragrant  Southern  Bed  Cedar  and 
moth  proof.  Beautiful  Xmas  present.  Write  for  booklet  sod 
factory  prices.  Piedmont  Furniture  Co.,  Dept.  26,  StatesTllle. 
N.  O, 

SAVE  YOUR  OLD  CARPETS.  Hare  them  woTen  into 
Beautiful  Rugs:  Rag-rugs  woren  to  order.  Silk  Portiers. 
etc.  Booklet  *^  R "  gires  all  full  particulars.  American 
Rug  Co..  1806  First  Atc.,  New  York. 

VALUABLE  COOK  BOOK  SENT  FREE.  200  receipts. 
Snggetftions  enabling  housewires  to  sare  money,  yet  supply 
the  tsble  better.  Send  to-dsy  to  Sargent's  Gem  Food 
Chopper,  144  Leonard  St..  New  York. 


OUT  FLOWERS  AND  FLORAL  DECORATIONS-CMoe^ 
quality  and  superior  designing  for  weddings,  banquets,  fu- 
nerals, etc.  By  our  new  system  we.  ship  everywhere  in  tha 
U.  S.  snd  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Small  amounts  of  violetB, 
carnations,  etc.,  for  evening  wear  can  be  mailed  safely.  -H- 
lustrated  booklet  free.    Iowa  Floral  Ob.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  . 

t 

BUTCHER'S  BOSTON  POLISH  is  the  best  finish  made 
for  floors  and  interior  woodwork.  Not  brittle;  will  not  jcratc^ 
or  deface  like  shellac  or  varnish.  Send  for  free  booklet.  -  For 
ssle  bv  dealers  in  Paints,  Hardware  and  House  Furnishings. 
The  Butcher  Polish  Oo.,  366  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  " 


WILEY'S  WAXENE  Is  to  woodwork,  floors  and  fumltui* 
of  a  house  what  stove  polish  is  to  the  stove.  Antiseptic, 
germ  proof.    Child  can  apply  it.     Send  for  free  sample. 

Wiley  Wazeoe  Co.,  70  Sudbury  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


FLOORS.  PARQUET  AND  HARDWOOD-Waz  Floor  Pol- 
ish. Our  floors  ^-16  ln<:h  thick,  can  be  laid  over  old  pine 
floors  at  small  expense.  Send  for  catalog.  J.  Dunfee  ft 
Co.,  104  Franklin  St.,  Chicago,  lU., 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  our  proposition  on  our  shears  and 
novelties.  We  have  the  best  wearing  shear.  Something 
new.  Big  proflt.  liberal  terms  and  a  binding  guarantee., 
Our  goods  sre  winners  everywhere.  The  United  Shear  Co., 
Westboro,   Mass. 


PURE  WATER  is  ss  important  as  Pure  Food,  auu  auviv 
difllcult  to  get.  That  the  water  you  are  using  is  far  from 
pure  the  NaUd  Filter  will  show.  ;t  will  make  it  pure, 
sparkling  and  safe.  Send  for  Free  Trial  Ofl^er  and  Book- 
let.    The   Naiad    Filter   Co.,   70   Sudbury   St.,   Boston. 


CRRDIT- GIVEN  TO  EVERYBODY.  Our  great  catalogue 
of  home  furnishings  or  special  stove  cstalogue  free  upon  re; 
quest.    Write  snd  get  our  bargain  offers.    Straus  ft  Schram, 


1023  35th  St.,  Chicago. 


STOCKS.    BONDS,    M0B.TGAGE:S,  ETC. 


6  PER  CENT.  PAID  on  Certlflcates  of  Deposit.  The 
most  convenient  form  of  Investment,  snd  one  that  is 
absolutely  secure.  See  advertisement  on  another  page. 
Calvert  Mortgage  ft  Deposit  Co.,  1068  Calvert  Bldg.,  Bal- 
tlmoie,  Md. 

FUEL  PROBLEM— The  Lamartlne  Peat,  Ught  ft  Power 
Cbmpany  offer  for  s:ile  a  limited  amount  of  Treasury  Stock 
to  Increase  their  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  fuel  and 
other  oroducts  from  Peat.  The  company  own  6.000,000 
tons  of  a  superior  quality  of  Peat,  a  plant  with  modem  In- 
Tented  machinery  and  have  placed  their  product  on  the 
market.  An  exceptionally  promising  enterprise.  Address 
Fond   du   Lac,    Wisconsin. 

FARM  MORTGAGES  paying  5  to  6  per  cent,  net  in  the 
flcfa,  agricultural  secttons  of  the  West  and  South  are  the 
■afest  and  best  securities  to-day.  Not  affected  by  trusts 
and  panics.  **  Bonds  snd  Mor^^ages  "  Chicago,  tells  sll 
about  them.  One  DoUar  a  year.  Sample  Copy  free.  Ad- 
dress 1141  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago. 

BEND  for  our-  Free  Weekly  Market  Letter  and  price 
list.  We  pay  Spot  Caiih  for  Stocks  Wanted.  We  are  abso- 
lutely Headquarters  for  All  Mining  Stocks  of  any  known 
value.  Unbiased.  No  schemes  or  promotions.  Donald  A. 
Campbell  Co.,  Brokers,  Chicago,  111. 

5}  PER  CENT.  AND  6  PER  CENT.  NBT-on  First  Mort- 
gages—secured on  real  estate  in  new  State  of  Oklahoma. 
Interests  of  Investors  fully  protected.  Long  experience. 
Write  for  Maps  snd  Information.  The  Jefferson  Trust  Co., 
South  McAlest^,  Ind..  Ter. 

GUARANTEED  6  PER  CENT.  INVESTMENT— SECUr' 
ITY  400  PER  CENT.;  $100  to  $10,000  sccepted;  pay  3  per 
cent,  semi-annually  fkom  date  of  issue.  Bank  references; 
■crcantile  ratinn.  Writ*  Desk  G,  New  York  Realty  Own- 
en*  Co.,  480  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

B%     a    year     is     what     we     pay     on     Certlflcates     of 
Deposit.      National    Bank    and    Commercial    Agency    ref- 
B.   M.   Martin,   Cashier,  Key  West.  Florida. 


WILL  SELL  Preferred  Redeemable  Stock  In  the  most 
profltable  known  Industry  st  par.  Highest  bank  and  com-* 
mercial  references  given.  Particulars  free.  Geo.  M.  Best, 
Station   B,    AtlanU,    Ga. 

INVESTMENTS  OR  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES; 
10%  DIVIDENDS— 10%.  Do  you  want  your  money 
to  earn  10  per  cent,  on  any  amount  you  can  invest,  divi- 
dends psid  promptly  every  six  months.-  You  can- invest  aa 
little  as  |10  a  month  if  you  like.  Invest  your  money  where 
you  get  all  it  earna,  if  you  want  vour  money  to  help  you 
and  not  the  banks;  Investigate  this  opportunity,  you  will 
flnd  It  safe,  secure,  and  worthy  of  yoor  confidence.  Mass. 
Securities  Company,  Investment  Bankers,  176  Federal  St., 
Boston,   Mass. 

EIGHT  PER  CENT.— A  New  Jersey  manufacturing  cor^ 
poration,  estsblished  1807,  desires  to  dispose  of  100.000 
Preferred  •Stock  for  the  sole  purpose  of  Increasing  Its  work- 
ing capitsl;  business  a  specialty,  constantly  incressing  with 
satisfactory  profits.  Preferred  stock  receives  regularly  8% 
per  annum;  shares  $26.00.  Subscriptions  received  for  oae'or 
more  shsres,  snd  psysble  in  6  monthly  instsllments  if  de- 
sired. References  and  particulars  upon  application.  Ad- 
dress Preferred,  Box  720,  Plainfleld,  N.  J. 

BUSINESS  CHANCE-Def suited  bonds,  repudUtfid  aD4 
unsslable  bonds;  inactive  secui^tles;  bought  and  •oUL 
R.  N.  Smrthe.  Room  452,  Produce  Exchange.  New  York. 
Established   twenty  years. 

FIVE  PER  CENT.  AND  FIVE  AND  ONE-HALF  PER 
CENT.  NET  on  First  Mortgages  on  best  fsrming  land  in  Wis- 
consin. We  collect  and  remit  interest  free  of  charge  and  look 
after  taxes.  Long  experience.  Write  us.  State  Bank  of 
Gillett,  GiUett,  Wia. 

FARM  MORTGAGES  offer  the  highest  type  of  conservstlve 
investment,  we  solicit  correspondence  with  trustees  or 
private  Investors  hsving  $200  or  over  to  invest.  Largest 
returns  with  grestest  degree  of  ssfety.  No  " 
dividends."     M.  H.  Collins,  Kingfisher.  Okla. 
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BUSINE^SS    OPPORTUNITIES 


LABOE  PROFITS  lie  m^tii-  hy  tbww  wba  iiiTVit  wlii^ly 
In  K«w  T0rfc  ^>r  ij^uliuirbaD  Hcmli  Ei^titv.  We  «tp  bu/^nt* 
mffcaiif  oiit  i^lJ-era  of  my  pArtk-ular  property.  Write  tor 
bookkt,  €o-opi?nitlTe  fi*?jiltj  Co,  D*pt,  A,  *9  WtU  St., 
Itfrw    York. _^ 

M AN U FACT LT RING  coDCem  tf  rnlirfJnc  pUnt  Abd  oflferi 
■pjieiidld  opportnnLtr  for  amnU  LuTfwtorm  tu  aliafi?  piuflti. 
iffi^ipibij  for  sistKiA  far  exeveda  pretiiFDt  uuf  pui.  Hfliik  refer- 
t>tn>«.     T,    U.  Bgrkwltl).    1W2  Watn   Ufe   Bldg..   Cblcmgo, 

GROW  OAT  ALP  A  TRKES^I^OB  PQSTS  AND  TELE- 
PHONE poJeH,  K^armeni  and  laDdovrupra  write  me  and  I 
will  ahdw  Tou  bow  to  makt>  big  tooner.  H.  C.  Boc«n.  Boi 
D,   Mecbaolfsbuti,    Ob  to. 

SAFE  INVESTMENT  ONLT-NHtlier  l^nd  oor  Stock  far 
■ate.  Ho  gUnvrlag  prorol»«.  NO  DlilAPPOlNTMENTS. 
Etsbf  p,  I?.  inteit^Ht  for  one  year  Uno*.  ScH'urlly.  #&K) 
Flrat  Mortffax(>  BandB  on  MUaluIppj  HiTir  ALJuttal  Laiidn 
■  t  Two  twortb  tttt  Oraugvi,  Tnifit  nr  Graalnff  at  li'a*t  Tt-a) 
DollArt  per  atr?.  t*T<H.<d.  No  otetflow.  Title  CJuaf- 
aiit««  BoAd  aiMl|[iied  mi'era  All  Ixiana-  Snma  |4&>  or 
fitiaUpl^^  C,  C.  But'li.  R/  11121*  JoK^bloe  Street,  New 
OrlMDi,  L«. 


WK  ARE  TaE  LARGEST  Buslneu  Smkerv  In  N«w  Eof- 
Uud.  It  ym,  hiiTe  a  »tor«  ^amj  Hne  of  busliie«s)  Id  Boat  on, 
on  a?ij  Ni?n  England  city  or  town,  (bat  yoa  w|»b  to  well 
nuli'klj  and  *iU>Hb".  Hat  it  wUh  ui.  If  you  wiah  to  btiy  a 
KiQTe  Iff  any  kUnd  wv  can  sari'  yoti  tJmc  and  tnollejr.  Itaaa, 
gHCurltlea  Cumpaay,  luri^atnjt^tit  Bankers^  ITS  Federal  St.,^ 
BofltODj.   Ma  an. 


CAPITAL  for  Manufac-turlDE  Efitfrprlara.  Africa] tnral. 
Railway  ot  Mirilnir  E'rujjt-rLiHif.  StOi-k«  and  BiiMa  n^ffo- 
1  la  ted  on  a  atrlr'Uy  I'liminliittloi]  baaia;  ne  aiJvDiK''e  fe<:^: 
ctijji|ianlra  Incorugrattsl  uuder  ibv  laws  Qf  any  State. 
PrudeatUl  Set'ttrltlea  Corpuralloti.  1^  Deirbom  at.«  €kl* 
eagOf    UK 

FIRST  MORTGAOES  OQ  beat  farmlaf  IadOji  In  new  State 
of  Ok  ta  bom  a;  not  t*xeeedJnc  4Q  per  cent  of  caah  ralue  of 
properly,,  drawlnf  •  p^r  cent.  Internal.  12  yeata'  eiperl- 
eiic«;  DO  loaaea.  Write  for  Information  and  referencef. 
Jcdkii  C.  Nnlk.  »UBkar>#p  I.  T. 

CAN  TOD  SAVE  fl.50  OR  MORE  PER  MONTH  T  If  ao 
and  wlab  to  don  tile  it  fjuk'lily  write  ini\  In  falmeaa  to 
jrourwlf  InveatlKate.  U  ci*tft  you  tsotblnjf.  PI m ret-  linden 
wDiod.  £?p<^e|al!flf  iJi  Profitable  Inroatnients,  14i>  1  Pt-Brborti 
Strvet,   CbleAb'ti. 

START  In  a  HlKh-CUaa  Mall  Order  Bualneaa.  Sparef 
tloM?  or  cTenlng^  »t  hom^.  Blie  Djont'y  Id  It.  W^  prlne: 
yon  ettber  large  or  am  all  ratatopiea,  wltb  your  name 
on  tbem.  and  iiipplj  tood  jewel  it  at  wkoleaale.  Amerl- 
caw  National  Jewelry  Oo*.  311  Wabaik  A^e.t  Ckleaio* 
IlL 

♦'ADVERTISERS'  MAQAZtNE  **-TbP  Weatern  Moatbly 
aboDld  bi^  read  hy  ervry  advert laer  and  MalUOrder  deali»r. 
Bt'Bt  "  School  of  Adrertlaing  "  Jd  exlstPDce.  Trial  anbaerlp- 
tlon  lOe,  Sample  eopy  trt^.  Addreaa  Sl7  Grand  Ave.. 
Kanaaa  City,   Mo. 

UTTEST  YODR  MONEV-lf  you  bave  tlOO.OO  or  1 1.000. 00 
or  dwre  to  Inreat  upon  abtolutelf  aafe  aecurltj  write  Sbaw 
41  ICoelml*  (propa.  Bauk  of  Denlaon),  D^nlaon,  Iowa,  about 
Ivwft  First  llortfAffe  Farm  Loidi.  Tbirty  jear«*  eiperlea^w 
ind   A«Tftf  lofl   a   dollar. 

•*  INVESTIS^O  FOR  PROFIT  *'  li  M-orfb  #10  a  copr  io 
any  man  wbu  tnteotla  to  lav  eat  an;  mone/.  bowever  amall, 
wbo  baa  roonry  inreatod  unproflitablj,  or  who  can  aavi*  |j) 
or  rnort*  per  montb,  but  wbo  baan't  teamed  tbe  art  €f  In- 
reatlnf  for  proQt.  It  demoiistratea  tbe  real  earnlni?  p^^wer 
of  monejt  *w  knawledfe  flnaneleri  and  bankt'rt  bld^  from 
tbe  maaaea:  It  rnveala  tbe  enoniMJua  proDta  bankfra  make 
aod  abowa  bow  to  make  tbe  same  prtfQta;  tt  explilni  bow 
atupeiidoiia  forttinea  are  made  aod  wby  tbey  are  made;  bow 
f  l,5oO  irowa  to  122.000.  To  Intmduee  my  maraxlne.  write 
ne  now  and  ril  aend  It  all  montba  tre^.  Editor  Gregory, 
i2&,   TT  Jarkaon   Bird,,    Chlcar>.    HI- 

CORrORATloNS  ORtTANlZKD  under  lawa  aoy  State. 
Additional  lapltal  nexotiHied.  No  adranei^  Fee.  Aaao- 
elatea  ftirnlnhed  i^riHirattoiiK.  Many  adrantagea  set  flortb 
In  oiir  n»*w  lta»<:»klet,  mnlUfl  ffife.  CurTKi ration  Security  Cvt 
Room   404.   Wnutwortb   BuHdtUK,   B«jatoii.    Maaa. 

LEARN  THE  RRAL  ESTATE  Hl^SlNESS  FOR  |l.(Xfc- 
Send  for  '"  Realty  Sf'leuce/*  tl.OO  pdHtpald-  FuU  ilfacrlp- 
tlr#  bo<»kM  Dent  fr*^,  HealiT  Science  Poti.  Co.,  Dept.  R. 
not    Faniien    Rank    Rld|r..    P1tt«r»iirir,    Fa 


INVENTOR   WITH   SMALL  CAPITAI^lf  yon  i?w!*t 

mJinufacture  your  InveDtloD,  let  ua  do  it  for  yon.  i>ur  Iatcc 
factory  bat  oneiieeiliHl  faelUtka  for  wanufaeturlnf  To 
wood  or  mc'taL  Seod  ua  yotir  plana.  We  manufaecai* 
your  article  and  aend  tt  to  yon.  ready  for  tbe  market, 
write  for  partlcuUn.  Loula  Eiatetter  it  3on,  Fort  W*ajoe, 
Ind, 

BE  YOUR  OWN  ROSS.  Many  makt^  $2,000,00  a  mw, 
Y"on  bate  tbe  name  ebane«.  Start  a  Mail -Order  BosliHiiP 
at  borne.  We  tell  you  bow.  Money  com  lac  In  daily.  Vtsf 
tnod  nrufltji.  Everytbtne  fumltfbed.  Write  tt  oope  fbr 
our  "  Starter  *'  and  FREE  particular.  R.  W.  Kfw«*r  Oo.. 
155    Waabinfton    St.,    Chicago,    HI. 

AGRICULTURAL  PAPER  DEVELOPER.     Man  and  flO,* 

00».  Neltber  alone.  He  muat  be  O.  K.  To  baaH'o  paper'a 
pn-aent  faat  deTeiopmeDl,  Practleallj  e^elualvv  fteld, 
Cbaa.   U.    Scbert-r,    SlarkTille.    Mlfa. 

W^E  CAN  start  you  to  a  boalueaa  tbat  wtll  pay  aw^eral 
tbouAand  dollara"  proUt  aEnmally— aeiUuir  mercbandlaf^  t>y 
mall.  We  furnljib  every tbln)?  netii'Stiary  and  ^Ivc  full  per- 
aonai  luetructfona  and  HiipervlKlion.  Only  $  Uw  dotlan  re- 
uuln-d.  Failure  ImpoHlble.  Mllburn-Hleka^  T(H  FmtUc 
iildK -^    Chicago. 

SIX  PER  CENT.  COUPON  PROFIT  SHABIN^^  GOLD 
BONDS.  Principal  ackd  al£  per  cent.  Intereat  goarant^*^ 
Payable  at  bankfofp  bouse  of  tbe  Title  GnanDtee  A:  Trnat  Co., 
alao  enma  one-balf  ^if  all  eaceaa  profits  above  ali  per  ^at. 
paid,  Monty  la  In v tested  (n  New  York  City  real  eatate  and 
further  a<H'iiriMl  by  nearly  one-quarter  mlUiOQ  dollara.  caplTal 
aud  aurphia.  Bonda  are  f5^).  $im,  f290.  #S00.  $UXHi.  Caab 
or  t  nn  tall  men  ta  at  buyer'a  convenience.  Senil  fcsr  B^iioklrt 
E.  The  Prooiler  Realty  Corporation,  30(i  Montage  St., 
Brooklyn.   N.    Y. 

WE    ARE    OFFERING    for  a«le    country    and    city    richta 

on  a  qntck  «e[11nfE  necenttttyr  yon  appoint  your  own  asemts; 
small  capital  and  unqnefftloDJible  referencea  required.  Write 
to<day.     Colonial  SutJply  Co.,  W^llavtlle.   N.  Y. 

IF  fUU  A  MUNTU,  paid  w^^klj,  iiptnui-*  advanced,  I* 
mom  than  you  make,  write  ua.  Permanent  manager  wanted 
each  dlatrlct.  Man  or  Woman,  Capital  or  ciperlence  not 
hecesaary.  C.  W^  Stauton  Co.,  314  Dear&orn  Street,  Cblcag^, 
Ilia. - 

MIGilTPER  CENT.-We  gunMntee  to  pay  Sr  Iniereat  per 
annum— eecu red  by  mortfaKea.  Have  paid  S 5:  alnee  compaiij 
waa  formed  In  l^tUB.  Are  doini^  bualneaa  under  Mniucbtiaetta 
lawa.  Send  for  circular.  Addr^u  Eaaex  Loan  Jk  tsTHt- 
ment   Company,    HaTerblll.    Maaa. 

SANITARY    AND    DUBTLESS    HOUSE    CLEANING— For 

aalE^Portalile  C-ompreaaed  Air  Houae  Cleaning  WagDcw  ai>d  ■ 
Macblnery  aold  lo  reaponalbte  part  lea  to  operate  In  cltlea  efi 
from  five  tb^maand  inbabttanta  upwarda.  Each  Porta binl 
Cleanlnf  Plant  bna  an  earning  eapaelty  of  from  fSO.IW  t»§ 
fTO.OO  per  day.  Bt  a  coat  of  a  boat  f«.00  per  day  Oa  pi  tall 
required  from  $2,000.00  upwarda.  Stationary  RealdentlaJ  i 
Planta  a]«o  from  1350.00  upwarda.  Over  liK>  et!(ttpanl««l 
operating  our  ay  at  em.  We  an?  tb**  pIone»>ra  in  tbe  bnalni  ^ 
and  win  pro««^ute  all  infrlneera.  State  rcferencea.  Addrt 
General  Compreaaed  Air  H,  C.  Co.,  4402  Olive  gt„ 
l^nla.  Mo. 

I  WANT  A  REPRESENTATIVE  In  *very  city  of  any 
Importance.  A  cleiin  eut  gentleman  of  coed  atandlng,  wba 
baa  a  follow  I  iijf  and  tbe  i*on0d«^E^H  of  ptx^ple  of  uea^  i 
In  tbe  community,  to  ctj-operaie  wUb  me  In  ha  ad  Hoc  ] 
blgb  grade  dividend  pArIng  atock  and  gilt  edjje  U>tidt  of 
reputable,  well  eatabllalied,  prnsperoua  Induttrlea.  A 
pt-TOianeiit  connection  and  ver?  IllHral  ct^mp^naatlon 
will  be  given  In  return  for  con  sclent  lona.  rellalde  terv* 
icea.  Write  for  partlcutira,  WtlilMin  B.  Cnrtla,  14  Broad- 
way,   New   York   Clly. 

CASK    FOR    LIFE    INSURANCE   POLICIES^I    pay    mo^ 

than  tbe  company.  Write  me  about  any  ptTlby  or  Eqislty 
yon  wlah  eaab  *>r  adrlre.  Clreulara  free.  Wm.  R  Hbode«, 
Life  Inji.   Lawyer,  ifj^iJ  Wllltimaon  Bldg.,   Cleveland.    Ohio, 

CtiMMKRClAL  ELECTRIC  LIGHTlNrt  PLANT  FOR  SALB 

In  live  Michigan  toi^n,  with  contract  for  city  Ughtlitg. 
Lf/i^J^*  net.  Spk-ndld  chance  for  yonng  man.  Pri« 
120.000.      Addreaa   J.    E.    Merrltt.    Man  la  tee.    Michigan. 

A  LARGE  F13:M,  of  national  reputation,  wanta  a  huattlni 
■dvertlfttng  uollcltor  In  each  of  tbe  followliig  eltiea:  San 
^ranclico.  T»b  AinDtelea,  St.  Lonla.  Eanaaa  City.  Omaha. 
Denver,  New  OrJ+'ana  and  Cleveland.  Commlaaton  baila. 
Fine  opportunity  for  htiatlers.  Write,  giving  agv.  expert- 
ence  and  refcrt'ocea.      O.    K.,   Review  of   ReTlewa   Co. 

OPPORTUNITY    for   dcalrnblc    poeltlou    In   trual    company  ] 
now    open.       Partt-     eip<r.ot<*i1     to     Inveat     f5.000    or    mow,  r 
.\ddreaa    Devore-Rlrkelaud    A    Co.,    131    La    Salle    St.,    Cbl* 
i^nifo.    111, 
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BUSINE^SS   OPPORTUNITICS-Continued 


KXCEPTIOXAL  OPPORTUNnY  /ur  limited  number  ,jf 
pc^iple  to  c^-opcnti'  eltbi^r  a.«  Invealorn  or  builn^'u  m^ao- 
plmie*  tn  JPon-fli^eculfltJve  eatiibllldbfd  mjiiDufiiotiirliii^  eater 
prli«  tbtC  will  jMil  fvry  Unte  pi^r  ct'nl:.  j4.-Brly  prnfltB  ou 
Cftpltil  SnT^tfd,  ThrjroaKtilj  jr«8p<»Ti(iil>I(;  litmltif'^it  nurd 
■tirted  In  JcrgltLmate  btmlue^s  aa  rFsLdi'nt  mAnae^r  1q  fTtry 
Urg^  citf*  TimAUne  Cq,,  110  Went  34  th  St  wet,  N^w  York 
City, 

A  PEiRMANENT  BUSINESS  OFPER,-|56  to  |150  per 
w«elc  liiul  upngrdM  fXHltlTo.  Hepn'fl«pt4HT(>8  WAiit«cl  OTerj- 
wbcre  to  aperiiie  utitt!*  parlorv  tar  tbe  beatp  mcAt  rkpld- 
celiloff  LidJ^B'  mod:  OeutB"  Dree*  SUoe  knawn;  na  rlik: 
rt|>lj   quiek, '    Kiuhlou  fiomfort   Shoe  Cu.,    S&   LLucdId.    g,, 

TO  ESECrTOim  OP  HSTATEii-We  ippriitie  and  piir- 
ebai«  Ubraiiei,   Urge  ar  ■milL      GBtJtuatvfl  free.     We  Alva 

RAjr    nih    for    lutdCTftplu,    Old    enifr«TLngi>    ^tc.      StMid    uh 
tat.      Eatlfflite    bj    Ktarn    maLL      R.   R.    Hkt^da   Oo„    153 
W<*t  23il  at..   N.    T. 

*'  THB  DOLLAR  OEITEB  "  TKLL3  ALL  ABOUT  nOW 
ft  mftn  ot  ajuhI]  [DeanH  cjtn  tnvfrtit  for  profit  sod  tpcrenne 
lii«  iDComp.  Tt?ll«  bow  ft  ftTDftll  I  mount  ]nveatp<t  Li  f>D  su 
«<|ttftl  efttnlni  v^w^r  with  that  of  th<?  tDltlJo^Dftlrff  CMjiUal- 
1«L  RfT«tlft  why  bftoki  tptura  to  tboLr  itockbolden  from 
30  to  120  per  Pfut.  sdiS  to  IbHr  di''[H»itoiB  but  i  paltry  -i  or 
fi  per  ceoL  It  tnrnft  tbe  llimpUitht  of  knDWl«d|r(^  And  *i- 
perleuce  on  JudlcUjUft  Inn^^lmr^ulH.  ir  yau  hart;  any  use 
IcfT  mooe^  Hud  t.*ftre  to  Ifarn  bow  to  easily  ttJvi  ftftft'Iy  niftke 
It.  writ*  foe  tbe  '*  Dcllir  Oett^r."  It'a  frw.  Write  lo- 
dlftj.  Don't  doljx.  Ri3(Id-JllcQQe«pr  Co.«  20B  BiTftQt  BtilLd* 
lac.  Kftjuu  City,  Mo, 


BL'SINEf^S  OPPORTUNITY  for  mf^o  of  fauBlDHft  lAtemti^ 
ia  *  now  fleld  far  mnklng  m^ney,  wUI  find  in  mir  pmpoaltlim 
wbnC  tbt^y  eriL^  ik-eklni;.  We  Lave  ft  New  PUn  Itk  tne  Mftll 
OrdfT  LJnc  that  will  pleaB«  tboae  geek  lug  a  good  Iprnttiieat 
wttb  IftFfe  prfifltB.  A  Fortune  for  the  rl£lit  M»oti«  Hi* 
P.   tJ.   AldeivOo.,    ISe  K,   4tb  BL,  CiaclonttU  5. 

INVEflTOHS^We  offer  Curb.  iDdimtrlaK  MlulRff  ind  mU 
nnllited  n>cur1tlffl  ftt  ftttrftctlve  prtdea.  S(>nd  for  prlce-Uit 
■nd  our  mootbly*  wUlcb  la  free.  CotreftpondeDce  eoltclted. 
M.   T.    Bc^,    Bnik«r,  42  Brqidway,   New   York. 

TP   YOU    DO    NOT   EARN    IS.OOO   a    yeAr,    Our   0tftiidar4 
Course    In    real    ipetatei    tnenrance,    elc.    abowe    jou    boir. 
Write    for    fr««    book,    endorfH>^iDent«,    I'tc.      Am,    Bohool    <if. 
Real  E«tftte,   Dept,    M,    Dea   Molnea,    Iah 

UiSQ  ESTABLtsnED  MATlj  OBOEU  AND  INSTALL* 
MENT  BOUSEFUBNISHINO  BUSINESS  FOR  SADE^-arand 
Haplda  rnrnltgre  U  c*;lebrated  tbe  world  oyer,  ft&d  bi# 
mone;  caa  be  fnndfi  Klllnf  from  bere«  Addreai  OL  M* 
LeooArd,   Grand   Raplda,   Mich. 

AN  ABRr>LUTELY  SAFE  AND  VERY  PROFITABLB  IN- 

VESTUENT-^gwiired  by  real  entftte;  ala  pet  cetit.  iDtemt 
p^ansotcfNl  op  t<i  dIf]4eDd  pajJne  periods  IQOE}-  after  tbct 
lari^e,  eertaln  and  ftpnnalty  tucreaainif  d^vldeDdt.  A  verf 
nnuHiial  opportuDlty.  Thotofts  Eaofi  ft  Co.,  ^  Wabaib  Afe., 
CblcAgo,.  ^ 

UNLISTED  SECUKITIES— Aa  the  pioneer  nnd  roost  et- 
teoalTP  dealer  In  Un lilted  St^cnHtlea  In  (he  eouotry,  I  will 
buy  ftfiy  aecuflly  that  la  aAlAble,  Bend  for  Ll»t.  O.  F^ 
Sesloffer,^   Nartli   American    Bld^.,    Phlladelpbla. 


SALKSMCK  and  ACCENTS 
IVANTED 

(CoBtlALwa  tiroA  pfttf «   1  JO) 

AGENTS— *3.j>00  clearod  yearly  aelllcff  onr  CJasollno  Llffbt- 
lu, STatema,  the  taoat  beautiful  mnd^;  K^^ea  bf^tter  H^M  at 
BQx  ieaa  tbgn  jtba  or  eleetrldtf ;  demonitratInK  outfit  free, 
Addreas   Securlty^   Llgbt   Co,^    Unept.    J,    Chicago., 


AGENTS — dO   aample   »0UTeiiir    poatcardi, 

bf^ftuttfnl    cAfda    publlflbed; 


.  iSe.,  poatpald; 
tlkey  aetl  at  ilffht;  moat  bpftuttfnl  carda  publlflbed;  new 
ftiibtecta.     Defl«iic(t  Pboto  Stadlo,  6&  Weet  Broadway,  Naw 


MAGAZINE    AGENTS    everywhere    to    preai'nt 
'       "         "    ^"  "HI  Ap 


PntHKID'A 

Montbly,  lUnat rated  and  $3  yearly,  WUf  appeal  Inatantl/ 
to  cultured  people.  A  gent  a  of  tact  and  iddreaa  wUl  be  of- 
ttti^  sf^neroDA  eoiomlaalona  by  O.  F.  Putuam'fl  Bona,  27 
Weat  23 Pd  St,,  N.   Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  tbe  l»*t  f  1,000.00  Aecldeot  Policy 
at  I  LOO  a  yeari  wLtb  beat  eommlaalona.  Ijet  U9  prore 
It.  Geitemr  Be^trj  Ou.t  101  Tt^moat  St.,  Bfiatan, 
llaai. 

AGENTS  waoted  to  aril  The  FamHy  Beconl.  Clotb 
bound.  &d  p.  f{>r  record  Tn|i; .  FBrally  til  story.  Jfciella  gulekly. 
Every  family  needa  It.  Hainnli!  ixtpy  [vi>e.  W.  H.  Rlcbarda, 
1020   W.    Baltimore    Ht..    Baltimore,    Bdd. 

WIDE-AWAKE  AGENTS  WANTED  AT  30.  40.  and  BO 
Ber  t?eitt.  for  ^^iUnf  oar  Hlf b  Grade  FruU  aod  OrnameJital 
Treea,  SmaU  Pmlta.  Sbrnba,  Boaea  and  Tlaea.  Bualneas 
eatabUabed  lS4d.  Bend  referencea^  Tbe  U.  H,  Barman 
Co.p  Geneva,  N,  Y, 

BRAND  NEW  ABTlCf*K.  patented  An^,  T.  IflOO.  Woo* 
derf^l  poaalbUltlea.  Write  f4>r  partledlarq  of  tbU  and  ogr 
30  faat  aelllugr  ladles'  artlcha.  Quick  salea;  blx  pi^Ot*. 
We  pay  you  to  aecnre  npw  ai^t^ota;  men  or  woroea.  Fair 
Uf£.  Go.,  4<I1S  Fair  Building,  Rarlae,  Wla. 

WANTED— Lady  or  Scboolglrl  la  each  town  to  copy 
]«tterft  for  Advert  I  alni'  Department  with  pun  or  type  writer. 
Good  pay,  apare  time.  Reliable.  Cast  weekly^  Mamp  f^r 
pftrtlcularm,      Bftlm-Elljlr   Corpora  t  ton «    Sftnbomf111«<,    N.    IL 

AGENTS— LADIKS  AND  MEN-^LflO  an  bour  Jntrodoc- 
In^  Dr.  Hnll'a  Elt^etrie  Co  ash  aJid  Bruah  and  other  Faat 
ieilera.  Terma  Free.  Pont  Age  t>a  f?  am  pie,  fie.  O.  R>^  B. 
Bctmer  Mff,   Ql,   1431   Pen  a  X^e„   Plttjiburif,  Pa. 

I  BUTEIIB  OF  PORTRAITS  AND  F  RAW  Eft-Do  away 
'  with  yonr  Jobber**  pmflta  and  btgr  direct  from  na.  It  will 
I  pay  you  to  LnveBtliraie,  Artlata'  Bichancei  Dept.  G,  New 
I  Era  BoUdlnff,  fTblea^. 


PIANOS.  MUSICAL  IN- 
STF.UME.NTS 

WrNG  PIANOS,  EStAB,  18aS.  BEST  TONED  AND  MOST 
SUCCESSFT^L,  Recent  lmproTem*»iita  giTe  ijreAteat  revw- 
aace.  Bold  direct.  No  aijeiita.  If  you  want  a  irood  piano 
yciu  Biive  f75  to  |200.  S^nt  on  trlaL  all  freUbta  prepaid, 
to  abow  our  complete  confldenee  Id  onr  banal  work.  You 
ahould  bave,  anyway.  ''Book  ot  Oomplete  la  formation 
About  Pinaoa."  Tbe  New  York  "  World  ^*  aaya:  *' A  book 
of  Intents  edncatkiaal  Interest,  Every  one  ahould  hftTfl 
thia  booli,*^  It  will  teftch  yon  more  than  40  cataloguet,. 
Free  for  tho  aaklag  from  the  old  honae  of  WlniE  it  8on,i 
5flo-:itt4  Weat  13tb  St.*  New  York.  ' 


GENUINE  BABGAINS  IN  HIOB-GRADE  UPBIGDT 
PIANOS.  B_yilitty  used  Inatrumcnla;  12  SteJflwaya  from 
PSO  up:  e  Weliera  from  ¥250  up:  0  Krakauers  from  f250 
up;  7  ICnqhea  from  $1lrtO  up:  3  f^CxIckprlajra  fr<;m  $2^0  up; 
abo   ordinary   i»eiL'f>ad-haod   Uprtj^btn.   |7r>   up;   alio   10  ver* 


partlculan..  Gaab  or  eaiiy  tnonthly  payments.  Lyon  & 
Healy.  40  Adama  St,,  Ghlf^SOv  We  ahlp  everywburo  wn 
approval. 

ABE  YOU  CONt!lDEBTNO  tbe  purcbaae  of  a  ptanoT  Let 
DB  Bead  yun  full  deaerlpllfe  eatalor  of  tbe  MerrllL  iw«et« 
D4?aB,  reaonance  of  tone  and  nnnanal  caiuclty  for  reimatnlns 
loag  In  tunc.  ArtUtle  caae  dealgna.  Merrill  Piano  Mtf, 
U<}.,  BoBton. 

IT'S  MUOH  BirrrKTi  to  buy  a  good  oaed  piano 
than  a  cheap  new  one.  Uaed  planoa,  aU  makea,  $VSA 
up;  dt^Hyery  free  anywbere;  easy  tprma:  For  (Si  ^eara 
the  "  Peat« "  bftA  atood  for  rellabliltr.  Wrlt«  for 
catalog.  PeaH  Planoa,  12S  Weat  42d  fit.*  New 
York. 

IF  YOU  WANT  a  violin  or  a  *eello,  bowa,  c&aes  of  atrtao, 
write  to  New  York 'a  vloUn  ai>eclaUat«  Importer  and  dealer 
of  40  yeftra'  ataadlag,     Uorreapoadeace  aot lilted. 

Victor  S.  Flecbter,  23  Union  Square,  New  York. 


FOR  the:  toilet 


MY3TTO  CBEAM  Is  a  revelation  to  people  wliO  caffev 
witb  obapped  handap  Neither  i^eaay  not  atleky.  Your 
ftddreea  on  poadl  brln^a  free  aample«  Large  Jatii  39«. 
Ogden  h   Sblmer.   MlddlgtQwn>    N>   Y> 

CALIFQBNIA  VALLEY  VIOLETS,  m  PerfumB  made  sot 
Wat  whera  Ibe  flow  era  grow,  12  cents  In  atampa  wUI 
bring  yon  a  sample,  McETm  &  Co.,  Perfniaer«t  IDuG  Aab* 
bury  St.,  Saa  Fraaclaco,  Gal, 
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BUILD  YOUB  OWN  BOAT-Bj  the  Btooki  Syftteni  of 
tMU  BlAe  piittt^riiA  iiad  luAtmrtfonft.  An;  one  can  do 
the  work  and  Kct  bojit  at  ^  regular  tirlct^.  We  hIho 
fufolBfat  c>ump]<ete  bo«tH^I(Diirli«cl  down— r«atlT  to  pnt 
toffFtber.  StDd  for  five  c«rHloifut^  ili^teriblnr  boat 
pittterni  and  E>  D.  frftEDea.  Nc^arl^  IDU  piodf-li.  Notfr 
cbPDfe  of  jidflrpM,  Broolti  Boat  Mtg,  C#..  OrJglDaton 
<ff  the  put  tern  BTitem  of  buat  liullalnr.  1212  BlUp  fit^, 
SaflD«w,    Mich,,    V.   B.    A. 

DO  yOtJ  WTtlTE?  Inst  met  loti  hf  tDall  In  Itterair  potm- 
pcHiUlOD.  C4>uraM  by  nccual  praotlrc^,  iSiwefbeii.  I>'^"ture«. 
vrlttt'D.  B'' rial  on.  orltlclam.  ani)  uIf  of  mannHt'rljpCfl  and 
pUfB.  (Setid  for  Circular  E,)  Plct«D  A  BMm?tt»  25  Wtat 
4Sa  SU,  Ntw  York. 

WANTED.— A  Uw  p^ifilf  to  learn  bookkei^plnff  and 
[tiy  for  tuition  from  tht'lr  eamldrs  afti>r  wp  [«Upe  tbi^m 
In  poaltloaa;  f<»u  pan  learn  at  your  own  bottn?  In  a  few 
weeka  without  loaa  of  time  or  nionej;  we  Kuarnatee  it. 
WrttB  for  full  Infornsatlon  and  our  free  book.  '*  How  to 
Succeed  In  Bunlnt^aa/'  It  tella  you  bcw  you  can  bet  I  it 
fOdr  poaltlon  and  make  more  mo^nejir,  Comtnerclal  Corre- 
■poodenee  SelioolB.  Drawer  HIS,  Rjocbeater,  N.  Y. 

LKARN  nnw  TO  BLTY  AND  SELL  REAL  ESTATtJ-We 
teach  by  mall  how  to  bc'cfime  a  Beil  Katate  Broker,  a 
profitable  bualneaa  tbat  reqtilrea  no  rapliral.  Our  fuurae 
Ic  Ibe  hiKliMt  itavdard  of  Reti  Eat  ate  Intitructlon  uiidcf 
tJ»  dlrertlun  of  expert*.  T^rma  tni>d:r»rRt**.  Writ*-  tar 
ff««  booklet  *'  L.'*  United  Btatea  Beul  l^tata  InatUulep 
200  Broadway,   New  Yiirk. 

OOURSEi?  In  French,  Gennan,  Stpanlab,  and  ItaUan  lau^ht 
at  borne.  Prepared  hy  Paul  E,  Kuuzef.  Pb/D  .  prealck'iit  of 
the  New  I^Dfland  Golleec  of  Lauj^uagia  Teit-b(»okM  fur- 
nialied.  Catalo^e  aent  upon  rectal pt  of  poatal.  Maaaa- 
ehnaetta  Corntapondenct  Seboola,  104  Bojlaton  8t.,  Biisiton. 
liaaa. 

DETECTIVES— Shrewd  men  wanted  In  every  commnnky. 
to  act  under  InarrnctJona;  prevliotis  ex|>erleuee  n«t  oet««- 
■aryn  Send  fur  fro«  bouk  of  partleularM,  GnniuiiL'a  De- 
tect Ive  Bureau,   128,   Clue  Inn  at  I.   O. 

"  PRACTICAL  JOURNALISM.*'  K.  L.  Skuman's  atandurLl 
lodnual  for  reportera.  Is  uaed  by  younit  wrfiers  ffll  uviT 
D,  B.  Prle«'  11.35.  W'e  alao  «rlre  ]eBSOTi»  by  mail  CatakiK 
frcv.  Practical  Scbool  iif  Jour na Ham,  GS&  Opera  Houae,  Ckl- 
eiffO'. 

|7fi  WEEKLY  KASILT  1MADE  fltllnc  eye-rlaaacf.  Wrlt^ 
tOHlay  for  *'  fret-  Ixxililet  Bl."  Conjplete  eaay  mall  courite, 
Diploma.  Redueeit  tuition,  Ble  demand  for  optU-lana.  We 
atart  you  In  buslneaa.     National  Optical  Colleve*  Ht.  Loula. 

A  VALtTABLi:  IKVENTtOjr  for  eiery   man.   womati.   Imy. 

Elrl— who  writes,  by  expert  atenoeiraplier.  Para^u  Short - 
and;  nkdBiti>^nH]  In  a  wi-ekt  ?5,O0<i  de|KJ«lted  with  Ccntrnl 
Trust  aa  RruxfantiH'.  WrJtera  employed  by  largeat  iwrpotu- 
tlona  and  by  United  ^tati^a  OoTcrDment.  Add  rent  Paragon 
Shorthand    Inatltute.    C^iUaeum    Plaw,    New  Orleana,    La. 


LEABN  to  draw  for  monoy.  We  tt'aeb  Oartoovtlac  Ctfka- 
turlns.  Newai^aper  and  Mafazlne  Uluatratluf  flueceaftfallj'  bf 
m  all .  If  t  a  lenti^d ,  sv  ad  ma  uj  p  f or  A  rt  C  ircuUr  aod  Fw*  t^^mt- 
Natloaal  School  of  Caricature,  2A  World   Bldr.    New   York. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINKEBlfiG,  Blwtrlf^  Llihtlue,  Electric 
Eatlwaya,  Tclepbone  EngrlneerliiiE,  and  Mecbanlcal  Drawlox 
tatiiht  at  home.  Couraea  ar«  nreparvd  by  f««itiliiefit  teeb- 
nlcul  Inatruoeora.  Write  for  Infonuatioo.  Mavmc^naietta 
Correapun deuce  Sehoola,   104  Boy ta ton  St,,  BocIoil.    Mmaa, 


BEtXiME  PROSPEROUS  In  tlie  Bi^al  Eatat«  Buii1b«*     Wit 
teach  you  by  inaJU  lieip  yoo  to  net  euatomena.  Hat  rvadlly  aal- 
Bble  real  eat  ate  and  InYCatmenta  wltb  y&a  and  aaalst  j*m  t« 
The  Craaa  Co, .  901  Eeaper  Block,  CI&l£s«co. 


make  #5^,000  yearly. 


CLERKS  and  otbera  with  common  seboot  edncatlona  only, 
who  wlah  to  qualify  for  ready  piiffltlona  at  fS5  a  wi^k 
and  orer.  to  write  for  free  ci>py  of  my  new  praapei^ttt*  and 
endoraementa  from  leadluf  eoncerna  ewrywlMre.  One 
graduate  fiUa  fS.OUO  place,  anotber  |5,000  and  any  mamber 
earn  11,500.  The  beat  clothlnif  ad  writer  In  New  Y'orfe 
owea  hia  aueceaa  within  a  few  munthti  to  ray  teaeblnie*. 
Demand  exceeda  aupply.  Gi^irffe  B.  Powell.  AdYenlatoK 
and   Buatneaa   ICxpertt   2fiT   MetropoUtan  Annex,    N?w    Ynfk. 


LEABN  PHOTOORAPHT,  WATER  COLOR.  AIR  BRUSH 

and  all  klnda  of  tx"'tnilt  palDtlnj?.  ChleaaD  OiUefe  of 
Photoicruphy  und  Art,  IBM  W«alilnffton  BouleT«rd«  K131^ 
Clilcafo. 

X 

EMPLOYEES  Kirp PLIED  ^ITH  SKILLED  CLERICAL 
AND  TECHNICAL  HELP-SaWmen,  Bw>kkit»t*r»,  gUilMt^ 
ora.  StenuKranhera,  etc.  Kmflkiymeut  Depart menta  to  47 
I  a  rife  elttea.  For  In  forma  Mm  *rlte  Will  la  ItawleT.  Employ- 
ment  Dept..  Central  Bra  neb  ¥.  U,  0.  A..  G0&  Fitlton  M,, 
Brooklyn.    K,    Y* 


LADIES— Oor  lUuntrated  cataloitiie  eiplalni  how  we  ti*ach 
hair  dreaftlUEt,  in  an  I  curing,  faclnl  ma««aiei%  chlrut;iody,  e]e«- 
trfhlyiilH,  rjiilokly,  poaltlana  |fuarantp>ed.  Write  neareat 
brnnth,  M<iler  Sj-fitcni  of  C^ilb*(ECt,  New  York  City,  Cbl- 
cfigo,  St*  Louis.  ClDclanatl.   New  Orle«oa,  or  Den^rer. 


FOR  THE  PARENT  dealrlnf  tbe  meatia  of  proTldlmr  a 
i^blJd  with  Int^reftttnif,  projrrfaslTP  exerclae*  that  wiU  lead, 
by  drfliilte.  reicolar  atetia.  to  at  leiat  a  practical  cotB- 
mund  iif  freehand  drawJuK  and  a  qulckculnir  of  tb^ 
a  eat  bet  k>  facultleit.  I  have  a  menage,  Frank  Abcvm^  1500 
E,   8Sd   SL.    Cleveland.   Ohio, 


SIIOBTIUND  AND  TYPEWRITING  tatiirht  at  honi«  tV 
moat  acleotlflc  metb^a.  Mi*«t  wldfly  na^  *yriteiE  knovm. 
Alio  nfrani  biiRlneva-brin^lnir  courar*  In  Letter-^  rltlnir.  Pr»e 
Bi-oklff.    Standard  C<^»rrejip<jndi+nce  Scboola,  iVpt    T,  ChJi^m, 


FOR  the:  officc  and  store: 


I 
I 


PASTE  IT  WITH  JEIJ.ITAC,  tti«  beat  Pboto  Library 
Paate  for  Iiccuc'  and  offlre.  Sticka  quickly  and  permanently. 
Never  aoum.  bardena,  tumpa,  dlwtilora  or  blLatera.  iQe.  alae 
makea  over  a  quart;  Ic.  alae  makea  cupfiil.  At  deal^ 
era  or  direct.  Bouklet  and  packase  for  atamp.  Special 
propoalllon  lor  dealera.  Artbur  U.  Hojt*  90  D.  W.  Broad^ 
way,    N,    Y, 


DON'T  WEAR  OUT  TOUR  BRAm  adding  ftetirea.  Get 
■  '*  Locke  Adder,."  and  aave  yonr  enency  for  better  thlitga. 
Capacity.  9P0,oee,90O.  Price  only  W.OO,  Booklet  free.  0. 
R.  Locke  Mff.  Co..  lid  C  St.,  Kenaett.  low»,  U,   S.  A. 


BAVK  VOrR  TTPEWRITER-Get  better  reanlt*.  Uae  our 
Typewriter  Backing  Sheet.  A  ions  felt  want  witb  all 
atenofTiphera,  A  compoalttou  of  linen,  gum  and  paper; 
flrea  eaay  t4>ucb»  deadena  wodnd.  Improrea  lettera  and 
carb^na,  aavea  type  and  roller,  lengtbena  life  of  machine, 
makea  old  roller  and  typa  like  new,  p]U  when  liear 
bottom  of  pnper  and  aavea  time,  etc.  Sample  fay  mall 
10  centa.     Brat  ton    Rice   &   Cn.,    rolumbua,   Oblt> 


IMPROVED  ADDRESSING  MACHINES— Com  pie  fe  Sy«i»-ai 
for  ^tu  111  tin.  One  raacblne  doei  Ihe  work  of  twL>nt|r  flrla. 
ThtniHiiridrt  In  dally  ua*.  For  particular*  write  or  call. 
Ertwln  E.   Mllla,   290  Broadway.  New   York  City. 

FOR  THE  STORE. -Save  |  to  1  ymif  llgblln;  bill  aikd 
have  brlBhter  wiudowa  by  utlntr  tiie  "  Poke  Bonnet  "  wtn 
dow  relleclor.  ■  Bterlinjr  allvcr  plated  aectlonal  trouirk. 
easily  ioitalled  at  aroaU  eii>eniie.  Ten  tbouaand  ordt^rtMl 
by  heat  atorea  tbii  year.  Inquire  of  any  JoM>er  or  wrke  ua 
for  Indoraementa.  partlculam,  apfr'lal  ofTi-r  and  imaranie*. 
Curtla  Lt'ir^^r    Fixture    Co.,    121    Ft  In.    St.   Cbli*a«f*, 

RETAIL       STORE       DECORA  TlONS-Oftrlantfo*        Fauau 

Wreatba,  Fancy  Bell*,  Show  Carda*  Prle«  Oariis,  ^C^ftncvabl^ 
Slgnit.  Oold'I.rf>af  Sttn  Letters,  etc*  n!natrat«d  C*l*Iofue 
rT^\   W,   C.   Johriitton   Mfg.    Co..   Qnlncjr,    111. 

OCR  tJREAT  BOOK,  **  Systematic  Accoantlng,'*  **  «/* 
aent  free,  la  worHi  many  doUan*.  T*Hli*  bow  to  le««D 
lubfjr.  aare  time  and  money  In  your  bookktH'tntnir.  H.  C 
Raw II    im    C4^  .   ^  E-    Waaler   m..    Milwaukee.    Wit 


The  Reyiew  ol  Reviews  Oassified  AdyctMag 


GAMES,   VOVEX/riKS  AND  CNTCRTAINMCNTS 


PLAYS  FOR  AMATEtJltS^Ttie  Urf«tt  stock  1a  tbe  U.  S. 

Wef  Hbtp  Aajthti]^  'HiiC'b  In  Print.  Our  Frefi  Gitalofue 
Lncludft  PUrv.  RecUatloDt,  DLnlofnei,  Hund-bcnkB,  Gftjst4» 
Baja   and  uirU  ^toiiefl,   Ac,     Tbe   P^nn   PablLiUDff  Qd.,   9i30 


HALLiOWE'EX  ENTERTAIN  KtEKTl^  AND  GAUES.  U^t 
collections  2&C.  "  (Jlicvtsv"  icQAtttloiul  optical  DOfi^ltjr,  CDc. 
"  Shadow  Clri.'tu,'*  l>eet  illliouette  Bapi(*h  t>Oc.,  f  1  and  t5£. 
Bvt*'  Ctrcoa  Outfltk^  Punch  aaU  Judy.  MAj|ic»  CIowi].  MAhe- 
up  ParJur,  Pai>er  FJrt  works,  1(n:,  *»eclj.  irtUawtVen  Fa  Tors, 
pumpklna,  Biiks^  i^kelf^toDs,  Ctrbb-Baff  ttod  Fiilr  N'oveltLei, 
Play«,  <^«iuf^,  Vtiga,  D^coratloDA,  Orca^e  PaliitB.  Spa  agio*. 
Uaaka,  TabUtu  Mfhta.  &nd  ^uppHea  of  etery  dpacrlptlon. 
Catalogue  fn«.      Th^  Estenftinmcnt  Shop.  9Q  4th  Are.,  N.  Y. 

PLAYa  AKD  KKTEETAlNMEPiT  BOOKS- La nrt-st  dra- 
matic catalogrtie  la  the  world  a«tit  free  oti  application. 
Th*   Drama  lie   Pobtliibliiff  Ool.    3G8   Oearborii   St  ,    Cblcajfo. 

QtTIEN  &ABK,  TQE  NEW  PARKEE  GAME.  leiniPd  Sn 
tw<»  mlnotn;  eutlrel/  utilqiic;  thd  KTMttcat  ftijQ  of  ^of  lamme 
lo  the  worldt  ^  cU.     Parker  Brotlticn  (lac),  Sal«tD.  Maaa. 


SAVINGS  banks  that  rpglAtar  ak-k«La,  dlmi^a  and  Qtiarteta. 
Showft  A:[DOaj]t  dcpoall«fl.  Op^UB  whea  IC  Ravi^d,  Edacatloo 
In  moi^ej  aarln;  for  rmiiLf  or  old.  MarrelQiia  lOTentlou. 
Si'OE  ttt>^  for  |1.     Ptagvt  Ni^elt;  Co..  2<E3  Broadwar.  N.  Y. 


SOCIAL  HIT  OP  CENTUBT.  6*  pUjlnc  caMs.  IllDt- 
tratf!^  Two  ^olom>  Uokle  Sam;  Kofumbla;  KaptaLn  J«.k; 
Lawyer;  Doctor;  Blr,  little  Chief  a;  aoldyor;  Sajter;  ftaber- 
man;  HdDter;  Ciipld.  Flair;  Drum;  Ancbor:  Ea^lc.  2&  or 
54)  cents  per  pack.      Id«al  Ptihllahlntf  Co.,  Tr«T0flc,   P^tuL 

SEND  25c.  to  cover  cwit  of  flfhlpplDf,  etc.  We  will  ahip 
*■  The  American  Prlxe  Fitrht  "—the  ffreatest  entertalberr 
PutltlvelT  oulr  ^ne  aent  te  anj  i>be  addreflti.  Vtetor  M. 
Grab  it  Ca.*  i  73  Aahlaud  Block,  Cblcvg^i. 

MOTlO>f  PICTURE  MACHINES,  Film  Views.  Unglc  iMVt- 
tt^mas  SI  Idea  and  tiltiillur  WoHder«  For  tjale.  l^atalo^ae  Free.' 
Wc  also  Bay  Ma|fk'  Plrttire  Machlnca.  Fllma^  Slides^  etc. 
D,    Harbicb.   iim  Filbert   Street,    Pblladt-lphli,    Pa. 

BNTISaTAlN  YQUn  FREENDS  In  Latcat  snd  Mfmt  Popu- 
lar Mauner— Maklnjc  Candy h  Aoy  one  can  do  It  by  follow- 
loff  war  Inatruetkma.  Send  25e>  for  100  recelpta.  Neptooe 
Candy  Co.,  Drawer  A*  Ocean  City,  N,  J, 

TEN  GENTS  htiya  saaiple  AlUmlbUin  Batterfly,  nofel 
flylnr  toj^  with  whreh  We  aend  4&^pa^e  catalofpje  of  1*000 
NoTeltlen,  Toy  a,  Gamea,  Jokea.  Sport  tns  Gooda,  etc.  N.  Y. 
Newa  Co.*  13  W*ereji  St„  New  York. 

TRIPS,  tkc  I/Ateat  Card  Game  and  Greatest.  Interect* 
and  Edudatea,  for  Yoanf  and  Old.  N^ew  York  to  *Fr!ac«t 
by  all  actual  trunk  Hoe  routes.  Great  fun  on  aide  trip*. 
By  mall  aO  cetita.     Trips  Card  Co.,  Box  1150,  Albany.  N.  ¥. 


.  prvient,    the   Rlpp*- 

wams  are  wlnolnf ;   future,    the   Rlppowama  will   wLa.     Old 


PAST,  the  BliTpotratnfl  bare  won; 
the  Rlppc 
Rlppowam  Kennels, 


and  yonrig  atock   for  aale. 
Conn. 


Stnmford, 


DOGS.    POUI^TRY.   STOCK 


1.000  GH0I019  BRBBDBBS  for  «ale  In  Barred  P.  Bocka, 
Wlilte  WyaDdottcsL  B.  I.  Beds,  Single  Oomb  White  and 
Brown .  and  Boee  Oomb  Brown  Legboina.  Catalogue  free, 
a  B.  Hair.  Box  B.  BridgeTlUe,  N.  J. 

COLUMBIAN  WTANDOTTBS.  The  fowl  that  la  creating 
a  aenaatlon  in  all  tectlona  of  the  world.  At  ICadlaon 
Square  Oarden«  New  York.  1906,  we  won  mora  apeclal  and 
N«nUr  priaea  than  any  exhibitor.  1.000  birds  for  lale. 
Ang.  D.  Arnold.  Box  1188.  DUlabnig,  Pa. 

BOOK  ON  DOGS  OR  HOBSES.  FREE  I  Treatment  and 
Cax«:  Sick  or  Well.  Address  A.  C.  Daniels,  173  Milk  St., 
Boston.   Mass. 

GOLD  FISH— Most  elegant  and  delifhtfol  of  all' home 
pets.  New  Japanese  Tsrietles  are  extra  fine.  We  ship  erery- 
wbere  in  U.  S.  and  guarantee  lire  arriral.  Larye  illustrated 
catalogue   free.     Iowa   Bird   Company,    Dee   Moines.   Iowa. 

NEW  INCUBATORS,  slightly  discolored  by  flood.  Latest 
ImproTements.  Guaranteed  sound.  Perfect  hatchers.  A 
few  lOS-egg  slxe^lO-SO  each;  216Heag.  $16.50  each  (reguUr 
price  fl8  and  |28).  Rare  opportunity.  Standard  hatchers 
less  thsn  cost  to  make.  No  circulars  on  these.  Send  cash 
with  order  at  once.  Regular  Incubator  and  brooder  catalog 
free.     Cornell  Incubator  Company.   Ithaca,   N.   T. 


BEFORE  ORDERING  breeding  pigeons  for  aqaab  railing 
We  haTe  i        ' 


see  a  copy  of  thla  magasine. 
hundreds  of  dollsrs.  Monthly, 
hers  lOc.      ^      ~       -    -  -  '■ 


60c. 


aared  our  readers 


_  _  ,        per  year;  8  baok  nnm- 

The  Squab  Bulletin,  Box  219.   """     "     *    "'" 


St.  Paul.  Minn.( 


SEND  FOR  HANDSOMELY  iUuatrated  descriptive  cata- 
logue  of  the  gamest.  handsomest  and  moat  reliable  of  all 
breed  of  dogs,  **  The  Airedale  terrier."  Home  of  the 
World's  Foremost  Champions,  oldest  and  largest  Breeders 
in  America.     Colne  Kennels,  Montreal,  Can. 

BIRD  MANNA  is  the  ^  secret  vrepsrstlon  used  by 
the  Canary  Breeders  of  the  Harts  Mountaina  in  Germany 
for  curing  all  diseases  of  Cage  Birds  snd  restoring  lost 
song.  It  acts  like  Magic.  16c.  by  druggist  or  by  msil. 
Send  for  **  Free  Bird  Book."  Phils.  B^  Food  Go..  406 
y.  3rd.  St.,  PhlU.,   Pa. ___^ 

FOX  AND  WOLF  HOUNDS  of  the  best  English  strslns 
In  Americs;  40  years*  experience  in  breeding  these  flue 
hounds  for  my  own  sport.  I  now  offer  them  for  sale.  Send 
stamp  for  catalogue.  T.  B.  Hudspeth,  Sibley,  Jackson  Co., 
Mo. 

.  FREE.  Handsome  Pooltry  Catalofroe  for  1907.  Illus- 
trates and  gires  prices  of  45  Tsrletles.  land  and  water 
fbwls  and  eggs.  Send  vour  address  to-day  to  S.  A.  Hum- 
mel, Box  64,  Freeport,  m. 


automobii^e:s  and  fixtures 


AUTOMOBILB  BARGAINS.— We  sre  the  Largest  Dealers 
and  Brokers  of  New  and  Second-Hand  Automobiles  in  the 
World.  '  Automobiles  bought  for  spot  cssh;  cash  always  de- 
mand»  bavgalna,  and  we  hare  them.  Our  past  reputation 
and  aatisflM  customers  are  our  references.  Orer  600  Auto- 
mobiles on  our  sales  floors  to  select  from,  including  erery 
mske  mf  standard  Automobile,  ranging  in  price  from  $160 
to  $6.0001  Copiplete  Hat  of  Automobiles  on  hsnd  sent  on 
leqneslk..  Vo  matter  what  you  are  looking  for.  we  are 
sure  toiWlTe  it.  Times  Squsre  Automobile  Company,  216-217 
West  ^£h  Street,  New  York. 

THB*>1«AS00"  FOLDING  GLASS  FRONT,  ready  to  at-' 
taeb^  any  car.  flnlahed  In  blue,  black  or  mahogany.  $36.00. 
Bxpcsas. prepaid  east  of  Denyer.  London  Auto  Supply  Co., 
12n  MlfigaB  / 


Ave.,  Chicago. 


AUTOMOBILE  to  salt  your  purse.  Think  of  it,  from 
$75.00  up!  Less  than  half  others  ask.  Send  for  catalogue 
of  true  bargains  and  be  conrinced.  Headen  Exchange,  196 
Degraw  St..   Brooklyn.   N.   Y. 


AUTO  OAR  PRACTICED"  Homans*  Self  Propelled  Ve- 
hicles," 1907  edition  Just  issued,  right  up  to  date,  is  the 
most  complete  book  on  the  motor  ear;  practical,  fully 
illustrated;  600  pages;  handsomely  bound.  Price,  $2.00 
post  paid;  money  hack  if  not  satisfled.  Agents  wanted. 
Specimen  pages  free  upon  request.  Theo.  Audel  *  Ox, 
63    6th    Aye.,    New    York. 


^MSf  mMtfon  (As  Asv/sur  p/  RtvUwa  whan  mrltfiig  to  tutMrU—n 
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BOOKS   AND    PERIODICALS 


YOU  CAN  GKT  SCHOOLBOOKS  of  en'^ry  deicriptloa. 
eltlfter  fur  t«icli«n  or  pupkla.     We  CAttj  tb.e  cDOit  cvEuplete 

wtiui*  uf   ■ehoolboofe*  of   Jill    iiut^llshi^nt.    nevt   or   flveund   liaad. 

'if  jruii  bBV*  bcwkn  jfou  wl»ih  tit  veil  for  tauh  ieml  list  litii;!  we 
WUJ  luikv  JDU  A  casb  oHifr.  WbLte  fur  CBtu1oiEii&  und  bar- 
salu  ll4U  of  fvbool  Hiid  c«ll4>ge  b<3ok«.  Hind*  &  Niibk'^  31 
W,   15th  St.,   N.  Y,  CltjT.     MeutloD  RicviKW  av   Hxvtmwt. 

.  WHBN  CALrUNn  rLKASK  A3K  FOB  MR.  aRANT-Thc 
LbMt  books  at  UbiTul  ^JUfOtirkti.  Mr.  (JrHDt  ban  b9»ii  Hllln^ 
bcMika  for  a  TIT  twiniyOve  yeani.  tUii  nUiok  iif  booki  la 
vt^rj  iromplvte.  If  jrQU  oatiDot  eaU  ■f'nfl  u  ten^ei'Dt  ttfliDp 
f#r  tin  ajiiMirtiD^'iit  of  citaloffue*  Rnd  special  nllipa  of  bo^akii 
It  ifrt-Hlly  r^MliiLed  prlfH*.  F.  E.  Oraot,  23  W,  Forty- 
p«;><>oiKl    Sitr^Ht    N<fW    York, 

THE  SALOON  PROBLEM  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM.  By 
Prof*  J.  M,  B(irk*f,  l*b,D,  Tble  Toiuni<»  eao  be  heirtUy 
(KliDmeDd#d  bfcauiu;  of  the  ftubjiH-L  II  IreatM,  nud  tbt'  aouiidi 
•nd  ■•»«  aanoiT  la  wblcb  IC  L«  u*'Ott?rt.-Plitiibiirjr  Chflatbia 
AdTQCRtF.  AN  ilealefAp  fl.UO  postpaid.  Th«  Etf.>r«tt  Preu 
Coiupiiny.   l*i|bUHl!«^rii,    BoBtOD> 

FREK  FOR  EXAMINATION -Pulled  subscript  bm  booka. 
«U  libi-K^  blodlng,  aa  jpood  aa  new  and  partly  paid  tut. 
Sliak<L*«pea^fp  Complete,  K  baoclsome  Tolumes,  our  cut  prlee 
tl  a  iQonib  for  U  monlhji^  regular  prlot-,  ILG.041.  Olcjcebfl 
CoiEipl^te,  15  tar^p  vqlupac^t  1 1  n  iiKtoth  for  12  tdoiitbt; 
ri'fular  t^rk^i?,  ^U.dO.  Sir  Walter  Scott  Complete,  34  b^etu- 
tlfui  vobimes,  cut  price  |1  a  tuontb  for  12  tnotitbi;  r«|pilar 
prbM',  1^^.00.  All  lHH>k8  ai'ot  fr^  for  tnnpi^ctlnn,  ft«[uri> 
at  oor  f4Cp?nM!  If  not  aatlarai'tDrj-  TUla  In  tbe  blffi^cat  bunk 
barplB  cTL'r  olferf>d.  Ord^r  rww.  t<^-d«y.  Can  only  aupplr 
RmltiKl  otiQiber.  Publlabvra'  Prata^tlTe  AaaoclatloD,  A3  East 
fl26ib    Strif't,    New    YciTfc   CJty. 

AUTUfinArn  LBTTERS  of  famoua  prtmuM  boucbt  and 
told.  WmltCT  R,  Bealamlo,  J  W«t  Slth  St.,  New  Yflrk. 
Srod    fsr   price    Hat. 

ALMANAC  AND  WF^THER  i^UIDE^Ti-Hb  When  to  Plant 
and  HarYftjt  by  tbe  Moou.  Prt>dlct]oDfl  about  Cmpa.  Stwk, 
WFialher,  FutuPif  Kvi-ntR,  Lackf  Dnys  atid  Dallj^  Guide  Fnv* 
Dr.    IL    R,    MacDuDAldp    Blughamton.    N.    Y. 

BCIOKS  BOLTOHT-^3Sn|ie  books  or  ^ntb^  UbTarlea. 
Perbapa  yuu  luberlte<l  sutue  old  lumkn  or  know  of  mtme 
in  your  neisbborliood-  ik'Dd  atainp  fcir  partlchlara.  Nld 
M«rmw  I^dd  Borjk  Co.  (lucj*  Uti-<HH  FuUoo  St.,  Brook- 
lyo.    N.    v. 

MARK   TWAIN— Your  llbraff  without   m   eomplete  *et   of 

tbc  bUioltable^  Mart  l«  a  barren  Id^lltj.     I  furnlab  i^dUlons 

de  Lille  of  all  popular  autbora.     Si>crlal  barKaluB  Iq  Baliac* 

DfKntli.  Fielding.  Siiinlli'it.  Hr,     WrllF  for  mx  boUdar  ll*t 

^Of  fine  tjooka,  T,  11.  SuttoUn  153$  Sbtrwood  At*.,  LoulaTlUe, 

tlEj; 

_     WK  HAVE  2O.OQ0  booka  at  r^Dced  prlcea.     Send  for  cata- 

•  li}«ut<a,  and  Indleati^  c1«h  of  booka  n»oatl^  dealn^d.     We  alao 
Pliuy   books.     SeM   Ilaia.     JohD   Wl    AiidervOn    Co.,    67   FlfUi 

*  AvCh.  New  York. 

FOR     LIVE     ADVEKTIRINO     NOVELTIE9.      Spi'CliRl«. 
EualDeaa  SouT*?nlni.  Calendam,  Slgva.  ptc.,   r*»ad  "  Tbe  Not- 
elty    .**ewB,**    official    trad*    orjao^    |l,00    per    year.      1T3-1 
I^WaBhlnffton  St..   Cblrafo. 

SENT  FRKE-'^Twt*  Storlea  of  the  Klfljf  *'  aod  otber 
UnltarLtD  Publication!  «*nt  ft«e.  A4dreaa  P.  O.  M., 
Jamaica   Plato,    Mat». 


BEST   FACILITIES    Ft>R  SUPPLTfNO    BCMmS   lH   All. 

LANGUAtlES.  Afu^rfcan,  Eni^llab.  Frencb,  GtrocLaii,  Italian 
and  Spatitab  b<i>ok«.  Cdtalofue«  frvt-  upon  iv^aeat.  Cof- 
reapondejice  aolkJted.  Lcmrke  &  H^mhuv^  t&itatill«ta*4 
over   SO  yearak,    11    Eaat    Hth  8t.,    New    York:. 

FEENCH    AND  OTHER   FOREIGN    BOOKS,    aUv  VrtiT- 

ioary  Bookap  Workv  treat  lug  on  Horsca.  C«til#.  Doca*  ete^ 
WlUlam  R.  Jeuklni,  ^1  and  8S3  0th  Are.,  n.  w.  cor,  iSlk 
St..   New  York.     Send  for  CataloEn. 

EVICEY  MAN  AND  WOMAN  contemplattne  naiTtact 
Bbould  poaaeaa  tbe  nfiw  aod  iralnable  htn^k  t>y  wllUam  H. 
WallluK^  A,M,,  M.D.  Une<}tiB]led  ^ndoraftuent  of  tbe  pn-b. 
legal  and  foedlcal  profeaalona.  Wdt*  r4M-  **Dtli#-r  Prt>pl«^"f 
Gplntona''  and  Table  of  QiDtenta.  Furltan  PubUablni  (X, 
Dept.  S2.  Pblladclpbla,  Pa. 
■ 

SHOPWORN  bookR>  Stoddard'a  Leeturea,  Cebtisry  awl 
Standard  dlctiooartea.  New  lutetnatloua],  Ajuerlcana*  Brl 
tanolca,  Jobnaoa'a  Dnlferaal  and  Ni'laon'a  #ncy^el9P<Hlla*. 
Wamor'A  Libra  17,  Ei^acoii  Llsbti.  La  rued '«  Ready^  Refcrwn. 
B4>i^ks    purcbaatd.      "  Booka/'    Derby,    Conn, 

MAGAZINES,    NBWSPArERS    AND   ALL    PEKIODIC^U 

at  lriwi*»t  club  price*.  Our  catalogue  contain*  a  lui  et  S.OW 
pi^rlodlcala  and  comblnatliiii  cITerv.  A  faatidy  tnagaElne  eolfc 
4(1  pa^i't  and  cover,  »ent  Free  for  rtue  aakltie^.  Addi^vai 
BeniH'tt^a   Mafaxlne  Agency,   B8  La   Salle   St..    t?blca»o»  OL 

TAPKR  LIOHTS-By  Ellfn  Burna  Bbvwmna.  *'  Mafvtl' 
ouily  brilliant  eaaaja/'— Boaton  Tranierlpt.  JnAt  tbe  t«at 
fbr  a  ChrJetmaa  Klft.  Send  dlivctlj  to  ttie  Qordaa-Wtagg 
Co.,    Sprlnglleld,    Maaa.,    Price,    fl.GO.       Poatace    lot. 

THE  OLD  SOUTH  LEAFLETS  af*  fs^printa  of  Imtwrtaal 
dofumenta  «n  Aroexlcan  btatciry.  Tbe  latf^t  laaae^  No.  1T€. 
The  Discovery  of  Plke*«  Peak.  Single  unmber*  5c,  14 » 
per  lOfl,  Si'od  for  catalogw.  PiFwton  of  Old  Sowtb  Wflrta. 
iMd   South   Meeting  Houae,   Boaton, 

G  A  SOLI  NTS  ENGINES.  MOTOR  BOATS  AHU  ArTDlfO- 
BILES— Are  you  Intercated?  The  Qaa  Englnv,  tnnttt^ly,  0|^ 
to-dace  Information  for  uaer  or  proapei^llve  pureitaaer.     fl 

E^r  year.      8  peel  men    free.      The   Gaa   Engine    Pub.    Oa^,  9 
IfDiyer  Bidg..   ClaclnnatU  Oblo. 

BOOKS  BOUGHT   FOR  CASH.      All   klada,   cue  or  tbuM- 
•and a.      Correapondpoen    Invited.      Centnnr    DlctlonaiT* 
ar-ta  and  old  booka  apeclaUy  dealred,     Darwon**  *"     '   " 
Old  aud  New  Books.    !«   E.   23d  St.,  K.    T. 

"  CON  FASHIONS  OF  A  DRONE/'  by  Patteraon.  a  IMl 
hf  London  and  one  by  Blndalr,  witb  other  aocUlipt  lllrfi- 
tore.  In  all  22H  pagea.  maliiftd  for  10c.  Gbarlea  H.  Serf  * 
Co..  206  KlfiEle  St.,  CThtcago, 


A    BARGAIN    In    Cbriatmai    Booka.      Retail    pHee,   #4^^ 

Bold  until  D^.  25tb  for  IS.29.  S^nd  2c,  atam|>  f«r  i*- 
aerlptlve  cireulara  to  The  None  Ucet  Pn^m^  42  Wtm 
Coulter  St.,    PbUadelptiU.   Fa, 


ART   TREASURES 


FIKB  EKaRAVlNGS--StuaTt*a  noWe  portrait  of  Waablng- 
ion  and  a  Ane  Abraham ,  Lincoln,  both  bftruif  alae;  "Tbe 
Bett*r  Land;  "^  L*  Jeune'a  Cbrlat  Bifiwlnjf  Little  Children. 
SliM?  24  E  30  In.  Solid  mil,  aeciiirly  parkr^.  Alt  Four  Pic- 
ture* poatpaid  for  One  Dollar.  Worth  Ten  DolUra,  Cboire 
CbrlatDUB  siftB.  Frame  or  tack  thi^m  np.  Good  to  live 
With.     J.   Pi   UeCaeln'y,   I^ncaaler.   Pa. 


FAM003    PAINTING— A   aplendld    rennidturtlon   of   Harrr 

Rriaeland'B    famoua    painting.    ''The    Flmt    Lesaon,"    In    all 

tbf   beauty   of  Ua  original   (wHve  enlora,    printed  on   beavf 

plate   pAper  21)  Jt  2T,    ready    for  framing;   mill  be   aent   fr«« 

for    one    empty     fCiw»«>    Q**latlni?    b*i^    and    ten    c«ita    \a 

Vtampa    or    c«Lii    to    cover    coat    of    pai-klng    and    malllog^ 

irifo  printing  do   picture.      Kiio%*b   Gelatine   h   tbr^   bear    and 

K^urent    Gelatine    In    the    world,      Cbaa.    B.    Knox,    ?   Kqok 

'  'Av#,.    Inbiiatovt-n^    N.    Y, 


AUTHORS'  and   PUBLISH- 
ERS' OPPORTUNITIES 

FRKK— *  Tr  airing  Aneeatry  "  f  book  I  and  (stpf  of  Wait- 
Inj^lon'a  Mother's  W^llL  Send  ltH\  to  f^ver  ptMit,,  ete.. 
Beat  reference*.  American  Oenealafleat  Bureau.  Dent.  K, 
287    5tb    Ave..    N.    Y,    Cltjr. 

WRITERS.  SPEAKERS.  STUDENTS.  ARTIS^TS.  Ftn- 
LIRHKRB,  Kf^t  tnvaloabJe  aaalaunce  by  conauUlcuf,  thrnofk 
ealla  or  correapo«dence.  tbe  Siarch-Llgbt  Infurmatiofi  Llhrt 
ry'B  great  collection  of  np-to-date  pi^lurva  and  cllpplaft 
cover! ng^  every tblng.     34  Murnjr  Street,   New   YoHe. 

AUTHORS.  Mannaerlpta  fold  OQ  eommlaalfii].  'Bxf*** 
ad  ¥  Ice.  eritlclam.  revlalon,  tyi^'wrltlnit.  Club  pupeta  art- 
pared.  Hljfb-f^rade  aerrice  hy  thomnRb  work  era.  ClrcTjlar. 
Antbora'  Rev  la  Ion  Borean.  J40f1  Sieventb  Ave..  New  York  CUy 

THE  NATlfiNAL  INFORM  ATION  Bl'REAl\  Waabiogtoo, 
D.  G.+  furntihea  fnllej^t  obtainable  information,  any  »al»- 
^'^'t,  anywh«"re.  ^ervlc^  at  immlnal  cost.  For  parrlcnlaTi 
F»ddr*»ia,   vrUh  utamp    401    MunBiy  Riitldlng, 
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SHCCT  MUSIC.  SONGS,  £TC. 


.SEND  TODR  SONG-POEMS  TO  ME.  I  wUl  write  the 
mualc  and  place  b4»fore  the  bijc  N.  T.  publUhera.  I  hare 
loado  a  fortune  writing  songa.  My  experience  will  aid 
yon.  M>  aongs  **  Blue  Bell  "  and  **  Way  Down  in  My 
Heart  "  bare  acbieved  world-wide  fame  .  Write  to-day  for 
free  booklet.     Edward  Madden,  101  Madden  BIdg..  N.  Y. 

BONO  POEMS  WANTED,  also  Musical  Gompoaltlons.  We 
iwy  Royalty,  Pabliah  and  Popularise.  We  compose  and 
arrange  music  to  poema  free  of  charge.  Send  ns  your  work. 
Geo.  Jaberg  Music  Co..   908  W.  7tb  Street.  Cincinnati.  O. 

SONG-POEMS  and  musical  manuscript  arranged.  Music 
posed.  Publication  secured.  Cast  or  royalty  if 
liable.     ~  ------       _ 


aTailable. 
Chicago. 


Walnwrlght  Music  Co..  78  174  Erergreen  Are., 


POEMS  FOR  SONGS  WANTED— Authors  ndt  required  to 
pay  for  writing  the  music  or  for  publlction.  Song  Writers' 
AaM>cUtion.   261   Wells   St.,   Chicago. 

SONG  WRITERS!  .  Tour  poems  msy  be  worth  Thousands 
of  Dollars!  Send  them  to  us  to-day;  we  will  compose  the 
music.  Byery  one  with  poetic  talent  should  have  a  free 
copy  of  oor  booklet.  Hayea  Music  Co.,  100  SUr  Building, 
Chicago,   ni. 

SONG  WRITERS   AND   POETS!     We   compose  music  to 

your   words.      Thirty-flTe   years'    experience.      Hundreds  of 

references.      Send   us  your   poems.     Groom   Music   Co.,  53 
Steinway  Hall,  Chicago.  111. 


SONG  WRITING  PAYS  BIG.  Your  poems  may  prove  a 
great  success.  We  write  music  to  your  words,  pay  royalty, 
publish  and  popularise.  Send  for  booklet.  Browne  Music 
Co.,  389  Temple  Court,  N^w  York  City.  * 

WE  HAVE  THE  GOODS,  HAVE  YOU  THE  ABIUTT? 
Represent  the  largeat  sheet  music  house  in  the  worid. 
Solicit  orders  at  popular  prices  and  make  a  snug  sum  for 
yourself.  McKlnley  agents  made  |15  to  $20  weekly,  work- 
ing a  few  hours  each  day.  Write  for  samples  andjpartlcn- 
lars.     McKinley  Music  Co.,  74  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.  City. 


WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG,  and  we  will  write 
the  music  and  present  to  big  New  York  publishers.  A 
*•  hit  "  will  make  you  rich.  Write  to-day  for  free  booklet. 
MetropoliUn  Music  Co.,  02  St.  James  Bldg.,  New  York. 


SONGS  PUBLISHED  ON  ROYALTY  by  New  York's 
Big  Music  Firm.  No  charge  for  writing  music.  N.  A. 
Music  Co..  Dept.  22,  No.  00  West  28th  Street.  New 
York. 

••  SING  AND  THE  WORLD  SINGS  WITH  YOU,  GRUNT 
AND  YOU  GRUNT  ALONE  "-WUllama  and  Walker's  4 
big  hits;  "Let  It  Alone."  "Build  a  Nest  for  Birdie," 
"The  Island  of  By  and  By  "  and  "  Nobody."  Also  "  He's 
a  Cousin  of  Mine."  The  lastest  song  hits  of  the  season. 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  |1.  Dept.  A,  Gotham-Attucks 
Music  Co.,  42  W.  28th  St.,  New  York  City. 


'WATCHCS.    JEW^ELRY, 
ETC. 


WATCHES  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES  GUARANTEED 
one-third  less  than  your  dealers.  All  standard  American 
Watches.  Lstest  Models.  Free  Delivery.  Writ0  for  cata- 
logue to-day.  Beacon  Watch  Company,  Dept.  C,  101  Tre- 
mont  St.,  Boston. 

DIAMONDS,  watches,  jewelry  delivered;  convenient  pay- 
ments sccepted.  Representative  calls.  Telephone  connec- 
tion. Syndicate  Watch  Co..  11  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 
Eat.  and  located  at  present  addreaa  17  years. 

AN  IDEAL  GIFT— Beautiful  Solid  Gold,  high  grade,  finely 

Cweled  Ladles'  Watch.  Actual  value  $12.00.  WhOe  they 
St  I6.8S.  Send  for  iUus.  or,  better,  mail  money  order 
at  once.  Take  watch  to  your  Jeweler  and  if  our  stste- 
ment  is  not  honest  your  naoney  returned  cheerfully.  Hunt 
&  Macree,   Mfgrs.,   Brokers,   150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

CASH  PAID  FOR  OLD  GOLD.  SILVER  AND  PRECIOUS 
STONES,  send  In  whstever  you  have  for  valuation,  free. 
Liberal  exchange  for  new  goods.  Here's  your  chance  to 
get  cash  money  or  new  goods.  Write  st  once  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  special  opportunity.  Mitchell  ft  Scott  Co.. 
1128  Champlain  Bldg..  Chicago. 

DIAMOND  ENGAGEMENT  RING,  11-16  karat,  perfectly 
cat,  very  brilliant.  Tiffanr  setting.  Special  $66.00.  Other 
Jewelers  ask  $00.90.  Illastrated  catalogue  mailed  free. 
Reference  any  bank.  Casperfeld  ft  Cleveland.  Department 
R.    144  Bowery.  New  York. 


-WAREHOUSING,  SHIP- 
PING 

REMOVING  WEST?  Write  us  regsrding  rates  and 
through  car»  in  connection  with  the  forwsrding  of  your 
hoosehold  effects.  Trans-Continental  Freight  Co.,  B.  357 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  and  New  York. 

REDUCED  RATES  on  household  goods  to  snd  from  all 
pointa  on  Pacific  Coast.  Judson  Freight  Forwarding  Co.. 
340  Marquette  Building,  Chicago;  1006  Carleton  BuUdlng. 
St.  Loala;  851  Tremont  Building,  Boston. 


LAWYCRSt  PATENTS. 
CHEMISTS 


LET  ME  SELL  YOUR  PATENT.  My  Book  explaining 
how  mailed  free.  Fifteen  years'  experience.  Patent  salea 
exclusively.  Call  or  write.  William  E.  Hoyt,  Patent  Sales 
Specialist,  200  ZZ  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

PATENTS.~Advlce  free;  rates  moderate;  highest  refer- 
ences; best  service.  Patenta  advertised  at  my  expense.  All 
business  given  prompt  and  proper  attention.  Watson  B. 
Coleman.  Registered  Patent  Attorney,  626  F  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,    D.    O. 

EXPERT  OHBMIOAL  ADVICE  given  to  manufacturers, 
patentees,  etc.;  processes  investigated ;  expert  sclentiflc  evl* 
dence  given  in  legal  cases:  help  re.  Pure  Food  Lawa;  fall 
Chemical  Analyses  made  of  trade  products,  water,  etc.    John 

C.  Sparks,  B.Sc.,  F.C.S.,  Consulting  and  Analytical  Chemlat, 
Office  and  Laboratories,  16  Beaver  St..  New  York  City. 

HOLMES'  MERCANTILE  AGENCY,  182  Nassan  St..  New 
York  City,  established  fifteen  years.  Any  one  anywhere  Is 
welcome  to  obtain  apy  time  financial  reports  or  any  legiti- 
mate information  on  any  person,  firm  or  matter  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  This  will  be  procured  fresh  from 
prompt  and  reliable  correapondents  in  the  locality.  Price 
of  reports  or  information  desired  Is  One  Dollar  In  advance; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.     Charles  B.  Holmes.  Proprietor. 

PATENTS,  TRADE-MARK  LABELS.  PRINTS  AND  COPY- 
RIGHTS—Send  for  my  free  book  how  to  get  them.  J.  R. 
H.  Potts.  The  Pstent  Attorney.  306  Ninth  St.,  Washln^on, 

D.  C;   80  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 

T.  HART  ANDERSON.  Patent  Lawyer,  Tremont  BoUdlnff, 
Boston,    Mass. 

PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  8  books  for  Inventors 
mslled  on  receipt  of  6  cents  stsmps.  R.  S.  ft  A.  B.) 
I^cey.  Rooms  13  to  23,  Pacific  Building.  Washington,  D.  O. . 
Established   1800.  I 

NEW  INVENTIONS  DESIGNED,  perfected  and  developed 
by  experienced  and  reliable  experts.  We  show  how  to  con- 
struct, where  to  manufacture  and  how  to  selL  Address 
Mechanical  Dept..  Industrial  News  Bureau.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

THE  LAW  (opinion)  on  any  proposition,  highest,  all  courts 
everywhere;  "how  to  keep  out."  .forestall  mental  worry 
or  *•  get  in."  Protect  your  rights;  secure  Justice.  Address 
(Inclosing  $1)   Hanlons,   Attorneys.  Washington,   D.   C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


8BA  8HELIJB— Tonr  eoOectlon  will  be  .more  yaliuble  U 
foa  know  tlie  namet.  Oatalogue  illnatrmtlog  and  describ- 
iu  hundreds  of  rare  and  curious  sbells  mailed  free.  Iowa 
Bud   Company,   Des  Moines,   Iowa. 


THE  SPINE.  Why  be  Helpless,  Crippled,  or  Deformed  T 
Tbe  **  Banning  Metbod  "  cures,  and  is  brigbtening  many 
llTes  and  bomes.  Write  us.  Describe  case.  Illinois  Spinal 
and  Ortbopedie  Institute,  6266  Jefferson  ATenne,   Cbicago. 


OUR  VACUUaf  CAP  wben  used  a  few  minutes  each  day 
draws  the  blood  to  the  scalp,  causing  free  and  normal  circu- 
lation, which  stimulates  the  hair  to  a  new,  healthy  growth. 
Sent  on  trial  under  guarantee.  Write  for  free  particulars. 
The  Modem  Vacuum  Cap  Co.,  692  Barclay  Block,  Denrer,  Col. 


CANARIES— Imported  German  birds  in  full  song, 
melodious  voices;    only   |S.OO  each.     Females  $l..00 


Sweet, 

, 0   each. 

Live*  arrUal  guaranteed  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.     Illustrated 
catalogue   free.     Iowa   Bird   Company.   Des  Moines,    Iowa. 


ORANGES,  GRAPEFRUIT.  TANGERINES,  famous  In- 
dian RiTer  fruit,  finest  grown,  sweet  and  fresh,  direct  fhMn 
grove  to  you.  Oranges,  $6  box;  Grapefruit,  $6  box:  de- 
UTered  by  fast  express.    So.  Fruit  Co.,  Jacksonrille,  Fla. 

FOR  THE  DEAF— An  efficient  aid  to  hearing  sent 
on  trial  absolutely  free  of  expense.  Address  O.  Tiemann 
4k  Co..  107  Park  Row.   New  York. 


POUUTBT  FENCE  that  costs  less  ereeted  than 
aettinn,  and  fences  poultry  In,  stock  Out.  Also  Woven 
Wire  Farm  and  Wrought  Iron  Lawn  Fences.  Catalog 
•Free:    Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  280,  Adrian,  Mich. 

THE  TEN-TEAR  PEN  Is  guaranteed  for  ten  years'  use. 
It    is   self-IUling,    self-cleaning,    never    leaks,    and    always 
lebest  


writes.     Is  tbe^ 


pen  to  use.     Will  send  to  any  address 


six  peas  for  a  week*s  trial.     We  pay  tor  sending  and  re- 
turning.    Send  for  circular.     The  Ten-  "  " 
Company^  Ansonla,  Coon. 


i-Tear  Guarantee  Pen 


FRUIT  TBBB8  AMD  PlaAimMIkM 

est  quality,  sibamnteed  to  llvo. 
price.     Illustratsd  Ostalocoa 
Box  46,  Chattanooga,  Tern. 


THE  OBOSBT  IKVAUD 

beddothlng  wlthovt  fatlme  or  m 
It  prevents  bed  sorca:  auostabte 
Catalogue  free.    Oroslij  Iiivalld  ~ 


MAKE  TOUB  UFB  A  BDCOB88.— DmU*  yoor  taesM  ml 

reduce  expenses  half.    Meatkm.  oeeayatloM,  di 

desires,  aspirations,  and  recelro  UtHatnis. 

%here.    Mutual  Benellt  dab  B,  88T  B»  O.  SMk  UL,  i 


INDEPENDENT  TBLBPBONB  JJXnOL  Hno  a  takfbMt 
service  of  yoiur  own.  Wo  foraiak  fra  garflralafa  Is  l^ 
sponsible  parties  tor  boUdlag  aad  aqalwilag.  nsoldsm. 
Farmers,  and  local  Merehaats  sapiiftanyaarfaMsu  Aaf  «st 
can  operate  under  our  tastraetlopa,  WHtia  tot  ftm  bs*  a 
Cadis  Blectrie  Co..  880.0.0.^"""         '""      "' 


DEEP  BBSATHING— Sow.  Wkaa  a»d 
iUustrated  book  on  this  vital  anhjaet  aeal 
Address,  P.  voa  Bseckamaa,  B.  B..  SBB 
6th  Av0.,  N.  T. 

BYSBTBODT'S  OPINXdN  18  tkat  Che  „ 
fur  the  can  of  trooacrfs  is  the  PimeCieal 
and  Press.  We  pubUsli  a  llat  of  a  faw 
taken    ^rom    our    sales    lists,  in    otar    91 

United   States.     There  are  over  B.O0O  _ 

and  eacfh  man  named  Is  aalag  ooa  or  aMira  a(  < 
sets.     Tbe  list  Ulustraica  tba   vatranattt; 


Dollar  _ 

device.     A  postal  brings  It  with   oar  llla__  _ 
tlve  book.     Prscticsl   Novelty  Oonpaur.    4ti 
Philadelphia.     Business  establMied^SB. 

ANT  MAN  OR  WOMAN  caa  cam  a  aood 
ing  an  offer  that  Is  being  weB  racalyad 
country.  Write  the  Botww  of  Baf^raa 
Place,  New.Tock. 


ef  l«r. 


ARCHITCCTURC. 
BUILDING.  MACHINBRY 


BUILDERS:  I  will  make  exact  list  of  all  materials  la 
yonr  bouse  for  60  cts.  per  S1,000,  coat  of  house,  aiay  save 
yon  hundreds.  Familiar  with  all  classes  of  eonstmctton, 
send  plana.  F.  McLean,  Contxactor,  Charlotte.  N.  C, 
Box  No.  & 

A  FORTUNE  IN  CAST  8TONB  made  by  the  Butler 
Casting  Process.  The  latest  and  best.  Baj  the  ri^ts  for 
yonr  State,  County  or  City.  For  Infonnatlon  address 
W.  P.  Butler,  704  Andms  »dg.,  Mlnneapolla. 

GAS  ENGINE  for  $8.00.  AtUch  a  rubber  tube  to  gas 
burner  snd  light  the  gas.  Will  run  severs]  toy  machines  at 
once.  An  air  cooled  motor.  Send  for  circular.  Paradox 
Gas  Engine  Co.,  M  Asylunf  St..  Hartford  Coon. 

100  HOUSE  PLANS.  NEW  STTLB.  With  low  cost  for 
erecting  anywhere.  Better  prices  on  all  materials,  espe- 
cially decorative  features  and  coovenlences.  Sufaocription 
2&C.     Building  List,  10  Bush.  Springfield,   Ohio. 

PUT  IN  WATEB  WORKS  at  your  Country  Home.  A 
Caldwell  Tank  and  Tower  is  the  thing.  Substantial.  Effi- 
cient, Omsmental,  Inexpensive  and  Frost  Proof.  Dosens 
near  you.  '*  My  outfit  has  been  in  use  11  years  without 
any  expense."— A.  E.  Woodruff,  Mt.  Carmel,  Oona.  Write 
for  Water  Works  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  W.  B. 
CaldweU   Co.,    Station   EE,    Louisville,    Ky. 

I  DESIGN  COLONIAL  HOMES  In  frame,  brick  or  cement. 
Sent  aOO  plans  all  over  the  world  last  year.  Send  stamps 
for  samples  and  particulars.  Jens  C.  Petersen.  Licensed 
Architect,    Unity   Building,  Traverse  City,   Michlgsn. 

GOING  TO  BUILD?  Send  stamp  fbr  PMttcolanior  BOe. 
for  handsome  book  of  California  Bungalowa.  Moat  eocy, 
attractive  and  Inexpensive  of  America's  homes.  B.  N.  Lam- 
berth  A  Co.,  Dept.  R,  Los  Angelea.  OaL 


TOO  LATB  FOR. 

SIFICATION 


REDUCED    

from  the  Wast  la 

houses  in  Los  Aagalaa.  _. 
Household  ShlpplBff  Osk, 
eago. 


on  < 


BUT   FROM  THE  MAKBBr-Writa  for  BaOat  4k  __ 
ial  offier  to  direct  buyers.     Also_for   rnamjata  haBsk 

a  aHl  aiauahMs 


including  many  leadiag  makea.    Pla 


'"&.«' 


mcnta.     BUmlaate 

4  Davis.  IfiO  Boylstoa 


IstoaBt..  Baataai.  MMg. 


ORIENTAL  TALES  AND  ABABIAN  MIOHXa 
0ete,    Uterally    tranaUted    da    laxe    adltloD    I 

Privately   printed   in    London.     Strletly    " 

regiaterMi  and  numbered  sets.     Ooatalafe 
Laluae  and  also  all  the  Letchford  foU 

Most  gorgeous  and  beautiful  hackram  < . 

flit  tops.    Onl^  9  seU  at  Just  Oaa-Thlrd  tlia 


Biggest  Book  Bargain  yet  offMed.     Wr! 
logue  of  other  bargains  on  appllcattOB. 
4»  Fifth  Ave..   N.   T.   aty. 


S£ 


<*  $64  PBOFIT  IN  9  DATS;  "  ISO  la  4  daya;  $1S 

day.    Sample  case  outfit  free;  postaaa  26e.    Order  "- 
make  money  fast  so  these  and  haaweds 
H.  Earle  *  Co.,  Publlsheia.  Bostoa. 


of  oar  agcata.    Jas. 


SALESMAN- Wanted,  machinery 

to  estimate  and  have  a  good  kaowlcdfs  of 

sge,  salary  and  experience,  otherwiss  aRpUcatloa  aot  an- 
sMerpd.  Address  S.  W.  H.,  Pott  Offioa  Bax  106^  Madtaa 
Square.   New   York  City. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  ANYTHING  TO  _ 
exchangts  or  wiot  to  buy  sooMthlac. 
sltion.  or  any  nve4  to  fill.  adTartfas 
RaviBws  Classified  Advertising 
formation  on  page  146. 


te  tkm 


Mythly  m 

,  Banaw  m 
Baa  fUl  li- 


MsMt  sMfftlaa  tht 


lea 


mk%n  mritiitg  to  a^sarf/ffff 
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NC*?  Itioini 


IVERS  &  POND  PIANOS 

/^UR  Catalogue  and  piano  literature^-of  great  importance  to  any  buyei — 
V-/  mailed  free.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  makers  of  first-class  pianos  in 
the  world.  We  have  a  proposition  that  we  know  will  interest  cautious  and 
intelligent  buyers.  May  we  submit  it  to  you?  Where  we  have  no  dealer  we  sell 
direct  from  our  Boston  establishment,  shipping  piano  for  trial  in  your  home. 

Wc  a  J3  amngre  for  eajiy  monthlypaT^npn  t»— tnnctica!  Ir  rent  i  pbno  ti  1 1  p»id  for.     Youi 

nAme  on  a  Prtsial  (.ard  ma^  n-ive  yrm  f5n  or  *irif(  and  ibe  huiailtatian  and 

money  Iom  of  buyi  r>gr  an  u  osdtiji  Eictory  pia  no*    Wi^  le  ds- 

[VERS    A    POND    PIANO    COMPANY,     109  BDyLston  Street,   Boston,  Mass, 


Try  On 
M^r   SKoes 
At  Your 


Dealer's 


HAVID  CUMBflNGB 


Slip  your  foot  into  a 
Worth  Shoe  and  teel  Low 
the  soft,  velvety 
CuBhtoD  Insole 
fttA  CTfir^y  lodlTld- 
iiftl  cbon^terlatic 
of  your  fcHJt. 

Tt3^iprlngy, 
eaHjr^rln^  soft- 
DBH  wit]  give  your  tirad,  flchJng  feet  mora  perfect. 
lieAltby  <!i>mrort  than  can  be  deflcribed.  It  must  be  felt 
to  be  ftppreciiiied. 

Worth  Cushion  Sole  Shoes 

Are  perff^'Uy  Rmootli  Inside,  predentin n^  honiory  wear. 
The  patent,  iiipole  Is  aJiio  abaoliitely  waterpro<i^  The 
iinliealtby  damp  of  wet,  anowy  i^fivumetit*  t-annot  work 
tliTOUgh  to  ehlU  the  feet^  c&uhIo^  colds  and  alckneHa. 

Tiy  on  my  shoes  at  your  dealer^B.    If  be  hutn't  theoLi 
write  for  our  laieet  «ty1e  booklet,  f^vtn^  hlei  uame. 

iin't  14.00,  MiO  i  SS.OO.  Women's  $3.00  i  KM 

XHC    CtlMMlNCS    CO.,    I>«pt.   I^ 

4M  Waibloilon  Strvci        *        •        B«ti*a,  Man. 

When  wiitLuK  kJoJly  Lndleftte  IN!ipartm«nt. 


Fcflr 

Holiday  Gifts 

jlothlnff  ta  so  attractive  »i 

ED.  PINAUD'S 


Parisian  Perfumes 


IN  CUT   GLASS   BOTTLES 
P&ti 
Briic  BBib«itm«  VIolet1« 

(iperfect  Violet  Perfume^ 
eichiLUag  not  only  the 
delicacy  of  the  blosflom, 
but  contain  in  ff  the  very 
atmoEphere  of  the  violet 
fields  of  France.  Pfo- 
noEiDCfifl  by  cotinofftftftura 
tlie  most  rrmarkHble 
Violet  Extract  ever  pro- 
duccd> 

1  015,  bottle,  $2,00 

2  02.  bottle.  $4.00 


Lt  C«rrida 

Tbfa  e  II  q  u  1  s it  e  per- 
fume, the  newest  pro- 
duct of  the  Perfume  rle 
ED.  PINAUD,  is  Bl ready 
the  favorite  of  the 
^^  Monde  Elegant  *'  of 
PaHk.  It  ift  anlndescrlb- 
ably  delicate  bouquet, 
ejitra^rted  frotn  the  very 
b  e  n  r  t  of  the  choicest 
bloesoitiB^ 

2  oz.  bottle,  $4.00 


Larger  boHlei:  16.00,  $9.00,11 2.00,$!  7,50«IZ&00 

For  sill  ft  by   first-clasB  dealer*. 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

ViBwUe  Bool  oo  Bf'sutY   Culiute.     PrmctJc-]    Inilraeim.  AJlo- 
■edxr  WW.       niufti*lrd  with  pichiiei  d  bc*utihi  wrtHm,  i^odioa 

Aa^HAL    YOURS  ^  FOR  THE  ASKING.    Waie  tocky 

ind  mentiaa  tout  dr«kr  i  nune. 

PARFUMERIE  ED-  PINAUDp 

Dvpt,  61  EJ*  Plnaud  Building,  New  YoA 


Pi§aM9  mtntlon  tk§  R9vl9Uf  of  Rwhwt  mhtn  wrtttng  to  aMo9rtt9mm 
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I 


vose 

r>iA]sio« 

Have  Been  Established 
55  Years 

and  are  receiving  more  favor- 
able comments  to-day  from  an 
artistic  standpoint  than  all  other 
makes  combined, 

"We  Ctiallenge 
Comparisons 

By  our  easy  payment  plan 
every  family  in  moderate  circum- 
stances  can  own  a  vose  piano* 
We  allow  a  liberal  price  for  old 
instruments  in  exchange,  and 
deliver  the  piano  in  your  house 
free  of  expense.  You  can  deal 
with  us  at  a  distant  point  the 
same  as  in  Boston.  Catalogue, 
books,  etc,  giving  full  informa- 
tion mailed  free, 

VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 


^ 


160  Boy  1st  on  Strcett 
BOSTON,     :     :     MASS. 


a 


S^y^s  Much 

A  N  IdeiU  Hoiidfcr 
^    Olft  f  «r  inai  . 
or  lioy  Jft  A  enm- 

ptele  (Wtflt  of  Lltboliii  ooUars  and  euffs, 
Tlie  UtboHn  Waterproofed  C«n«r«  In  mli  ttie  l«l«l 

*tyl€4  coflt  Z5c  mmch;  Cufft  50c  ixr  |^r. 
L<»lt  just  litfi  linen  because  they  ARE  Uoen  —  Ut>t 
cetltiloid  or  rubber.    W«t«r|NiMit  — •oU  to  irtpfti  off 

ItmtantJj  wtlb  fl»mp  cloth— Uundrr  MUa  cat 

In  hAlS.    Never  wilt,  trmj  or  cxai^ 

Tbere  ti  tftflef  eocEifoft  mid  eocmomj  In 

Utiioflii  oaJMrm  and  cufft— beoce  tli«f  appeal 

to  the  careful  diwaer. 

It  vc4  la  «twL  «t  r«ir  sUfi  iion  KBi  »  iMk. 
3izm  UMt  rt^idBiftW  •ttd  ««  win  bun  votH-pmid  tfr 

duftioiL*  «f  iC?l«  Kot  im  PS  request 

THE   FIBERLQIO    COMPANY 

ISWiverlrnief,  New  York 


The  first  Derby  made  in  America  was  a 
C  &  K 

Hats  for  Men 


To  solve  the 
Christmas  ques- 
tion— why    not    a 

k;n'app^felt 

HAT?     A  remit- 
tance to  the  Hew 
I 
Ycfrk    office     will 

bring  an  order 
which  will  be  hon- 
ored by  any  hatter 

anywhere. 


O  €napp-/elt  O 


Hats   are  $4,      KNAPP-FELT    DE  LUXi 
the  best  hats  made,  are  |6« 

Wciie  for  Tlw  hUlnift 

THE  CROFUT  6:  KNAPP  CO. 

ftJi  Broadway,  n^w  Yartt 


IdO 
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BRIGHTON 

FLAT  CLASP 

.  GARTERS 

^      Brighton  Flat  Clasp  Garters  once  on,  are  on  to  stay.     Stand, 
sit.  walk,  run,  cross  your  legs— they're  there,  but  you  never  feel 
them*     They  neither  bind,  chafe  i:or  pinch.    They  hold  the  socks 
smooth,  Arm  and  snug. 

The  da^p  is  flat,  cannot  catch  in  the  clothing,  or  tear  the  socks. 
The  web  ia  one  piece  of  pure  silk  elastic.  All  the  latest  shades  and  de- 
signs. All  metal  parts  of  brass,  heavily  nickeled,  cannot  rust.  Get  a 
pair  to  day — 25  cents  at  your  dealers  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  postpaid. 

CHRISTMAS  ""^^^  Christmas  gifts,  Brighton  Flat  Clasp 
d  rrfZ/^  ITGTT^IItf  ^^^^^  °^^y  ^^  ^^^  '^^  handsomely  decor 
^UtltvCdllffni  ated  boxes,  at  no  advance  in  price. 

PIONEER  8U8PENDER  CO.,  718  Market  8t.,  Philadelphia. 

JfoAer*  of  Pion—r  auap€md9ru 

fl99iM  meatiQn  the  Hevhuf  of  Reuleui^  wko/i  writiiig  to  a^oortlMorf 
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PURE 
SILK 

25c 

A  PAIR 
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Ta  SUCCESS  of  the  SEASON 


A  COLLAR 

Tliat  15  v€ry  popular — now 

It  wears  well,  wuke«  wclL,  fit*  well, 
and  daeA  ii4>t  ihow  traeei  of  liird 
wear  ai  readily  u  moat  collart  do. 

TobiPOtnowN 

BRAMa 
UNENCOLLARSL 

tre  xnade  o|  the  t>e»t  IrisK  linen. 
They  do  sot  get  iaw^  edge*"-jli4rp 
poiati—  tte  win^A  do  not  break  off 
^-they  do  not  wrinkle — get  flabby 
and  do  not  #brink— a*  tKe  cbcaply 
made  cotton  collars  sold  a^  linen  do. 
TKey  are  as  perfed;  a«  eare« 
Cautian^  experience  and  the  most 
perfect  equipped  plant  can  produce. 
A  2&G.  G0(l>r  il  2  for  ft  ^  In  ^  tliei. 
At  dcslfrp  wis  tccp  Rifikt  FuraUbLfigi. 
Scnil    for   £UuitntAl    Boot  1?T>  1717 

SHIRT  &  COLLAR  CO. 

OLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
II  your  i$fa1<r  caenot 
fuf  ply  you  i  end  25  cent* 
lor  t'wo  London  Town 
Linm  Callari. 

TluA    Cut    ilurwi    OUT 

HtLLBANK 

A  ttyl  Lib, 'Comfort  iLic 
icn*i^]«  conair.  with 
plenty  of  tie  gpmc*. 


ciiita,pr*pald 


JetBlack 
Warm 
^Soft,  Handsome,  Durable 

Also  Mochi,  Ktd^  KlzaD^imd  Retndttr 

GIfyrH,  U&ltned  Ifid  fOk  lloeiJ,  for  mrti  a^d  WOtncn. 

Natural  EL>^^  OaUcnraf  li^f  Co^ts  and  Kobo^ 

I  BUcluA  Bnrafrlaiaii  a&d  Black  PoffS^iiiCoaa.    EitEvit  bit 

UMd  CQi^  vith  bleiHkd  MEulcmtorRuiSlilQ  Minnot  Lil^EnlTp  collar 

oi  000  «r  F'entui  Lamth  Send  a<c*w  or  hone  hl*l«.  call,  dojr,  d«f 

-  -  -  -  -  ■  _  ijjjht^.  qd0f}«» 

*  and  Cftidby 
»r.  •!» 

,    oblde*, 

BTfuiaocGiAWiif.     WriirtorCj.ulo^ic;ineiition&irttdii 

Ui  HiU  BtT«aV  moe^at«ri  Vsv  Ttf  k 


Bjooker^ 


V^ANY  a  man  is  as  wedded  to  his 
^  Btogker^s  as  he  once  was  to  his 
Mocha,  Bnt  granted  that  Ms  enjoy 
ment  is  no  greater  now,  you  must 
conBider  the  lessening  in  grocer*s  and 
doctors  bills.  If  your  dealer  won't 
supply  you  write  us  lor  a  trial  can, 
enough  for  so  cups,  and  sentpoat|^d 
upon  receipt  of  loc,     Dept,  C- 


46  Hudson  Street  .  New  York 


I 

L 


A  MOST  BMSiRABl,^  GIFT  FOR  ANV  MAN 

A  "Lincoln"  Holiday  Set, 

CONSISTING    OF  A   PAIR   OF 

"UncQlo"  Leather  Garters  and  -'LiDcoln''  Liste  Suspeaiers 

Specialise  packed  In  |»autJtully  decorated  IndMduia  boxes'  fUOO  ASET 

(Garrrn  or  Su^prndcn  SO  «nti  a  pair.  (      * 

The  Garten  are  made  from  tbc  firi«[  qualiir  of  tcnmnc  IiTirEisb  pUilcla  (In  rifhti  and  Idti  to 
ca^totm  to  e*db  Itt)*  vitb  |1lt  brui  hucklfli  and  Efipt,  wiib  yo^t  'iniiiMi  att  ihc  mppQtt* 

They're  the  oal^  prattled  tanrr.  twcauic  ibrrc^i  no  metal  lo  irriraie  tbe  tkin.  no  nirda  of  eTaatir 
to  bmd  ibc  ice*  ca^ie  weln,  or  prnenr  tn*  dimiaiiom  Ttc  taay.  even  prnfmre  lootbet  the  tkiiu 
leatfi  tfaf  let  teiEi«  irte,  and  iniurea  hralih  ind  coEnfoit.  The  SuBpenderi  arr  made  trom  tbe 
finrft  qaakiry  ot  idetted  wtbblciti,  tn  all  tlit  bnfrcit  c€raj.  ^nuhcd  wirb  [Ik  or  akket  tdiiiixiin.rf« 
buEEon  {^itaffi  1.^4  •«fi,  ifrrimbk  kid  endj  JEi  coian  Ui  marcb  tbe  webt.  At  yoai  dealcra  or  Sent 
Prepitd  on  receipt  of  ll,0O«    ifulttfrnrcninz  "  Uticoln  "  Carteri  and  Suspender* 

LOCKHART-MiCBEAN  CO.,  Inc.,  1225  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  alio  make  a  complete  Uae  o|  tUk  noa-elattlc  lot^nden  at  $0c:.  f  LOO  md  fLlCl  a  ^mk^ 

^9m*4  m§ntton  lAe  Mwitw  0/  fttvivwt  wAtu  writinff  to  aitvtrtUtn 
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FitcKbur^-Puritan 
Cloths 

(LONDON   SHRUNK) 

Their  quality  is  unsurpassed ;  their  styles  are  exclusive. 

For  this  reason  some  people  have  called  them  "imported**  because  the  word 
**  imported  **  was  used  to  designate  the  highest  quality.  The  fact  that  "  Fitchburg- 
Puritan**  Cloths  are  made  by  the  American  Woolen  Company  proves  the  fallacy. 

Discriminating  selection  of  your  cloths  should  make  you  familiar  with  tlus 
trademark. 


TRADE 


MARK 


AMERICAN  WOOI^EN  COMPANY 

VITM   M.  VrOOD*  President 
BOSTON 


Chippendale 


NO 

BETTER 

THAN 

THE 

BEST 


Bookcases 


BUT 

BETTER 

THAN 

THE 

REST 


THE  BOOKCASE  FOR  THE  HOME 

«^.  T!*^  CWppendale  effect  Is  a  new  and  attractlre  feature  of  "Macey "  BOokcanen.  A  Utile  better, a  Uttle  nicer,  a 
little  richer  than  the  others.  Bases  with.  Interchangeable  carved  feet  (Patent  applied  for).  When  the  cases  are  placed 
together  end  to  end  but  one  carved  foot  is  used  at  the  intersection,  whleh  not  only  supporta  the  cases,  but  also  looks 
them  together.    New  style  tops  add  greatly  to  the  handsome  effect  of  the  bookcase. 

PuUy  lUuftraUd  in  Art  Catalogue  No.  Pi  206.      FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

Hone  Ofllcee  end  Pactorlee :  ^  ,,  ^  ^  j     ,  j.      -. 

Sold  by  more  than  looo  dealers,  or  direct, 

343  Broedwey 
80-S2  Webesh  Avenue 
49  PrenkUn  Street 
1017  Cheetnnt  St. 


GRAND  PAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK  .  . 
CHICAQO  .  .  . 
BOSTON  .  .  . 
PHILADELPHIA 


.   RTfAIL 
8T011BB 


(•  •  • 

J  .    80-1 

1: : : 
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.  To  the  Readers  of 
The  Review  of  Reviews 


In  this  department  in  the  Ndvember  issue, 
we  gave  some  warning  to  our  readers  against 
cheap  and  undesirable  articles  that  are  offered 
hf  dealers  when  trademarked  brands  are  asked 
for.  ,We  n^ade  the  assertion  that  these  arti- 
dcSy  without  name  or  brand,  are  not  found  ex- 
plgited  in  the  pages  of  a  good  magazine.  Ad- 
vertising invites  criticism,  and  no  manufac- 
turer would  wish  to  have  the  merits  of  his 
0oodf  tested  unless  he  knew  their  quality 
would  stand  the  closest  scrutiny. 
.  Wc  believe  that  we  advise  you  for  your 
own  interest  when  we  ask  you,  in  purchasing 
artidci  .fcom.your^dealer,  to  insist  on  getting 
die  trademarked  brands  which  3FOU  ask  for. 
We  believe  that  every  time  you  allow  a  dealer 
to'  put  forward  a  "  just  as  good  "  (and  oft- 
times  adulterated)  substitute  for  an  advertised 
brand,  you  are  being  cheated.  The  manufac- 
turer of  the  standard  article  is  also  losing  the 
just  and  due  rev^ard  for  maintaining  the  uni- 
formity of  excellence  of  his  article. 

Nothing  is  more  fallacious  thw.lbe  argu- 
ments resorted  to  by  dealers  (not  always  dis- 


A  manufacturer  of  a  trademailDed  bmd 
can  never  for  a  moment  allow  hit  product  to 
deteriorate.  His  name  is  his  greatest  asset 
He  has  ^>ent  from  $10,000  to  $io/xx>,ooo  in 
making  known  the  excellence  of  his  brand* 
He  must  keep  his  goods  up  to  the  same  hi^ 
standard;  in  fact,  the  advertising  of  such  a 
product  implies  a  contract  between  the  maker 
and  die  public  to  deliver  the  same  goods  for 
the  same  money.  It  is  easy  to  prove  con- 
dustvely  that  it  is  better  for  the  public  to  ask 
for  and  insist  on.  getting  the  trademarked 
brand. 

.  We  believe  that  we  can  qieak  with  consid- 
erable enthusiasm  and  assurance  concerning 
the  artudes  advertised  in  die  Rbvibw  ot  Re- 
views. Reliable  manufacturers,  knowing  the 
class  of  people  the  Review  of  Reviews 
reaches,  naturally  are  favorably  inclined  to 
our  columnsr  while  those  manufacturers  who 
depend  for  their  business  upon  the  substitution 
of  adulterated  "  just  as  good  "  for  the  genu- 
ine, of  course,  fail  to  see  how  they  can  make  a 
j^rofitable  investment  out  of  trying  to  deceive 


honest)    when   they  attempt   to  prove   ^Sj^l^rJ^.  T^tit  of  die  Review  of  Reviews. 


widely  advertised  articles  must  be  dearer  be- 
cause of  the  advertising.  A  widely  advertised 
and  meritorious  article,  of  course,  naturally 
has  a  larger  sale,  and  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  dealer,  too,  often  make  a  much  smaller 
profit  on  it  than  on  the  article  which  has  a 
restricted  sale,  due  to  the  lack  of  advertising. 
Is  it  strange,  then,  that  the  dealer  should  often 
attempt  to  put  off  on  you  the  "  just  as  good  " 
substitute? 


A'grait  portion  of  the  time  of  the  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
is  taken  up  in  investigating  advertisers  who 
wish  to  use  the  columns  of  diis  magazine. 
We  arc  careful  to  exclude  all  sorts  of  objec- 
tionable advertising,  whisky,  beer,  medical,  un- 
sound financial  schemes,  etc,  and  wc  believe 
that  our  readers  can  deal  with  the  firms  here 
represented  without  danger  of  being  in  any 
way  mistreated. 


HmM  m§mtlm  Ot  It99hm  1/  i 
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DR.   OTTO  NEITZEL 


Qur  ftrrangemeDt  with  Julefi  i»  such  that  pur* 
ckate  may  be  mtde  on  reav>na!>Ec  termi  to  iiat 
ihe  drcunvltocct  or  coovtaicDce  oJ  ibc  ciutoiner. 


Neitzel 


and  thm 

Everett 

r\R.  OTTO  NEITZEL,  hailed  as  the  Chief 
'^  Justice  of  Music  3  Supreme  Go url— com- 
poser, virtuoso  and  savant— during  his  tour  in 
the  United  States,  will  use 

^^  Piano. 

Am  •  Pknkt;  rafibsl  vidi  nn  Btilow  tnd  D'AU»H  t>r  th« 
w^rJd'i  ureal  crUicSi,  lrrepraeeliabl«  in  t»cKniq  »n<j  lempflrajnentftHr 
arttaija.  Dr«  NelUel,  Jllie  Reia«nau«F.  GdbrilowiLBcKi  Burmeiater 
and  other  maitcra,  Kne  found  in  the  EO^rttt  tonm  |K«  long- 
eoD^t  fnedium  for  e^preeaiiOfi  of  the  ■ouJ'b  d«*tr«, — lite  raedlua^ 
which  itaft  ihe  hand*  of  genlui  on  the  heights, 

EVERETT  TONE  is  tone  that  COMPELS 

This  definite  attribute  upholds  Everett 

sovereignty  among  pianos^ 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH 
COMPANY 

asdimtf  Chicag*  NcwVorii 

Co^,  BoMtottt  Mam** 


PfUGES  AT  FACTORY-BOSTON 

5<Tle  ^Ufid«ht  300.00 

3Me9-Upnght  .  .  500.00 

SMeB^Upi^  .  .  5S0.00 

S*yk7-Vtmdyi  .  .  575.00 

SiTkZ^Grvd  .  .  650.00 

St^ll-Gmnd  800.00 

Art  C>H  frw  II  ,000  to  ltO.000 


OLD  ENGLISH  COMPOSITE  DESIGN 
PRICE,    11,500 


^Mftf  BiMtton  th9  Reoituf  of  R9ohw9  whtn  writing  to  adutrtUers 
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IN  I  ^  ^  Satisfying  in  its 

1  every  use  is  While 

Rock— makes  still  wines 
eftervescent;  makes  liquors 
salubrious;  makes  soft  drinks 
delicious.  A  table  water  pure, 
smooth  and  palatable. 

Servrd  and  sold  everywhere. 


The  monthly  magazine  has  cxnne  to  be  mofC 
than  a  commercial  enterprise;  it  is  an  rdiiCi* 
tional  influence.  It  derives  its  main  stten^li 
from  its  accurac>%  reIJabilit>%  honest)%  m%d  cbt 
care  used  in  the  selection  of  the  proper  fm- 
terial  for  its  readers*  The  high  cIm$%  m^&^ 
zincs  of  to*day  are  read  by  a  well-to-dt  • 
gent  class  of  people  who  cannot  be  cj^.;  ,- 
ceived.  They  want  their  moncjr  s  worthy— 
that  is,  quaiit>'  at  the  right  price.  Since  mig- 
azine  advertising  has  grown  to  be  such  an  im- 
portant influence  in  modem  business  methods, 
the  publisher  has  assumed  the  respr- 
of  denying  the  columns  of  his  pcrio^  __  j 
manufacturers  who  make  unwarranted,  ut\- 
reasonable  promises  or  claims,  so  that  now  i 
reader  of  a  magazine  like  the  Review  of 
Reviews  can  deal  with  the  firms  who  are  il 
lowed  to  use  its  pages,  with  the  asturanfie  dut 
he  or  she  will  be  fairly  dealt  with. 

The  American  Monthly  Re\^ea;%' of  Rj- 
viEWS  (the  leading  high-class  periodical  of  the 
country)  has^  within  the  last  few  years,  come 
to  the  front  as  the  authentic  monthljr  guidn 
recorder  and  interpreter  to  which  its  readnt 
look  with  confidence  for  the  most  reliable  in^ 
formation.  Is  it  not  proper  that  its  paid  cot- 
omns  should  be  a  reVmhlt  indtx  to  which  the 
readers  may  go  for  information  about  merilori* 
ous  articles? 

In  conducting  our  advertising  departmentp 
WT  do  our  best  to  keep  out  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  all  advertising  of  concerns  that  da 
not  deal  honestly  with  their  customers,  or  thtf 
offer  anything  that  our  discriminating  rcaden 
might  find  offensive.  Though  we  tiy  to  t 
the  greatest  care,  occasionally  an  advertise*; 
ment  is  printed  in  the  Review  of  RlVTElff 
that  should  not  be  admitted.  WTien  the  in 
take  is  discovered  the  advertisement  is  p^ocllp^ 
ly  cast  out.  When  we  make  mistakes  and  thf 
reader  has  knowledge  that  an  advertisement  be 
sees  in  this  magazine  makes  untruthful  state- 
ments, or  is  published  by  a  dishonest  conoenw 
or  offers  goods  of  a  questionable  character,  W 
shall  consider  it  a  great  favor  if  he  or  she  w3l 
bring  it  to  our  attention. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  Compahv, 


f/ffAJ«  m^ntiwt  ik§  /ttuhw 
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Iw^h.   Sectional 
BcM>kcasej 


TW  Ijmrdmwwam 


On  Approval! 
Frelfffat  Paid^ 


of  a  ^Pci«  pcDdnct  ^  iar^  i 
OHdern  Betbodi  of  scOwc  ihrag*  «e  t^  ■ 

taTm^  io  cost  to  t^  pucLa^ej, 


Solid  Oak  ;rc«o.n22 


j^MiTf^  prif^.  to  the  bisblj  |H>Hiith*d  fMi^  MAbri^^ADj  tmmtm  liar 


.      .  _ MTtd.. -  .  .  .  , 

t^m,  to  the  bi^lj  |H>hiith*d  f^1i^  MAbi'ifi^AD^  imatm  tor  tH  i 


E&R 


TfiE  C.  J*  LLNDSTBOM   MFG.  COMPANY^  lITTtE   PALLS.  Pl.T- 

ICftiiufHctiLreri  of  StctiOic^*!  Bookcase*  and  PlUlif  Cab  Is  eta. 


Greatest  Revolver 
^  Value  for  the  Money 


Send  for  Catalogue.    BABUNGTON  *  IICHAIDSON  AUG  <»,  sjS  Park  Avenue.  W 


;  Mass.  I 


Coal  Bills 

Reduced  25  per  cent 


nr  USING 


The  Powers  Heat  Regulafo 

on  jour  heating  pisiiit,  whether  steam,  hot  water  or  hot  atr^     It  It 
easiljr  applied  ind  to  prove  Its  worth  we  will  aeod  jou  ooe  on  IriaK 

Send  for  ffur  b^^ki  it  is  FREE* 


THE  POWERS  REGULATOII  CO*, 


S2  DRiftBOfcJt  STSffln-,  cmcAtiou 

lOfi  FiTTH  A¥WUB,  NEW  YOflS. 


ONDS 

LOFTIS  SYSTE^ 


^^ICons^t^.. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


Ks?55^i 


Lww  l«  tbe  lUifl.1  B^Dta  €J«tii  axliI  itiA  l>i>Jcu.?.Dtl  !■  ()■«  (rue  tokflp  of  Ldt^l 
I  Tbr  |<ortliil4r*t«iB  «t  JCha*TIm«  «4iat.l^prnone  JanLl  cin  □mjit*nfM  tq  DAke  bMUttfnl  ■ 

I  «>naiJvDu«!  fcDdoamreoJvDce^IreHB  frum  U«oiirtLj,  Pnliililtf  or  ['^'Iaj. 

I^et  Oar  fUc  JLhaji  CateUfp  flUfid  mtli  bcnutirul  jriu  Pta^i^fttiaiu}  111  fteprtnwy  of  7<»ar  o 
,  liomfl  lelvct  ttjfH  utU^le  ^ou  a<4lr«  ej^d  it  win  he  P«fit  or^  fc{!|>rciiTal.    If  uUUlhdorjr ,  r«talA  U,  hj^<. 

fAy  Ltl^  OD#^  rth  PUh,  tAiftllMi  In  ellth  t  CijiiKJ  mnnthlT  pm  V  Tn  en  tpir     We  feB*am4all  iltk.  ^^ 

I  He  V4Mtt  X  V  ««  Hke wl^C  ^  ew«  Don't  w»1 1  oii  tl  t  th  t<  ru  ih  !•  ou.  ^'^Xit  rorcat&lav  lAcUjr  an 

ri^^''«>Jir;-^ur  I  OFTI8  Diamond  Cixtt<r*,W*tchmik«piJtw*(#r»     ^i( 


P/MM  mtntloH  t*«  ^ep/«Mr  o/  ^ 
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The 

New 

Toilet 
Paper 


Balsam  Sanitissue 

Of  all  toilet  papers  this  is  the  softest, 
Wrongest,  and  most  sanitary,  due  to  its 
being  treated  witti  Canada  Balsam  which 
renders  it  antisepetic  and  safe  to  use. 

Wrapped  in  parchment  In  sealed  car- 
tons-   Physicians  recommend  It.    Price 

— ^same  as  ordinary  kind. 

lOc— !5c— 25c 

50  sheets  free  or  %i  worth  sent, 
prepaid,  anywhere  in  United 
States  and  Canada,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price* 

itirn  PAKit  ce.. 

Pmlk.,  Pi. 


TteVtmf  "Bct*^ 


IF  YOU  USE 

ACETYLENE 

We  Wftnt  to  lead  you 

A  SAMPLE  BRAY  BURNER 

The  **  Bclo"  Burner  will  pro- 
duce a  greater  amount  of  Light 
than  I*  possible  with  any  other 
Btimer  ever  made  for  Acetylene. 
One  "  Belo"  Burner  will  fumiih 
sufficient  light  to  illuminate  any  room  in 
an  ordinary  house. 

One  "  Bcto"  Burner  will  give  as  much 
light  as  three  ordinary  Burners,  and  con- 
sumes but  one-half  the  amount  of  gas. 

Write  us  to-day,  mention  kind  of  gener- 
ator used,  enclose  1 0  cents  to  cover  piostage 
and  packings  and  we  will  send  you 
A  SAMPLE  BURNER- 

W.  H.  CRANE  COMPANY 

■•om  Urn,  40, 1 131-33  Bf««dwar.  Haw  TorK.  H.T. 


Barringto] 

,7l\e  Steel-Cut  < 

tCoffee 


Can 

Free 


You    Can     I>rli&K    TKU    Coffee 
To  Youi*  Hearfs  Content 

Even  thf>UKH  yon  mny  be  hlc?*se<1  with  ft  e<>nstltutlon 
tb&t  permitj*  the  ut**;  of  i.>nlltLary  euffeen  ttJts  is  no  reason 
why  you  E«bould  not  enjoy  Barring'ton  Hall,  whi<fh  00111+ 
hlne4^  the  j^^hxI  qnalitJeA  of  other  coJTee  with  n  purity 
and  wholesupfneuessi  ftll  Its  own.  A  coffee  that  is  u^ad  to- 
day by  thousan<lrt  who  are  now  llberabed  trom  the  us©  of 
tABtc^eK5  cH're^l  coffee  PubHtltUtes. 

BarrlniTtf  >N  Hall  Is  ju*ft  pure  coffee  of  hi^h  quality,  prw- 
imrM  by  our  paten  t^l  ppocefls.  The  coffee  benieji,  aft^^r 
roast inp,  arp  tut  by  knives  of  stet-l  into  flji<^  uniform 
partk'lei^  and  from  it  is  removed  the  yellow  tannin- 
bearinf?  iskln  alwaya  heretofore  left  ha  ground  coffee, 
t^ncUni?  to  Impair  It  Id  both  flavor  and  wholeAomeness. 

This  ciittlu|^tloe.a  not  dbturb  the  Little  oil  cellK.  wi  does 
the  frrtndtng:  and  maphin?  of  older  methods,  &nd  the 
eiti^etitial  oU  <foo<i  prtwiuct)  does  not  evapomte.  There- 
fore, one  pound  of  Etarrinj^n  HaU  will  make  lEi  to  30 
cupa  more  of  puf«  full  HtreoKth  ooffee  thaia  would  the 
same  coffee  ground  In  a  uoffee  mil]. 

It  Excels  All  otKep 
Coffees    in    Fl&vop 

and  will  k«e&  perf  eetl  y  un  til  uBed .  The  main  thln^  about 
Barrini?toQ  Hall  kilt  c^ui  be  uaed  iwrithout  ill  effect  by 
thr«»e  who  find  tbAt  ordinary  coffee  Injures  them,  becaujse 
it  i.«  pmtHilde  to  make  from  Ita  small,  cTen,  reOned  par- 
tif les,  a  cup  of  coffee  free  from  the  objectioD  which 
eminent  medical  authorities  agreie  comes  firtm  over- 
Bteeping  the  flnialler  particli^  in  unevenJy  ground  coffee^ 
aa  jlIhcj  from  the  tannin -bearing  §Mii  uid  dust  left  in 
coffee  gnound  in  a  coffee  mill, 

Prkc  1 5  to  *0  rtjift  j*f  pocn^  Mcofdinp  iq  Uxalitr.  If  yfl«r  iibcct 
wiU  tidi  luppl^  jQUv  there  irr  Dthcn  mha  viU  bf  fitd  to  dd  Kk  Let 
ui  icU  ynu  whcrr  to  frt  ir. 

CAlJn0^f— B^kct'i  Barrinron  HtU  Ei  dieonlf  eeflulnefitcel- 
Cut  Co^rc  AFDJd  H-aHed  ImLuHoni.  Wc  Jt^Mt  ftnl^uL  lad 
puck  in  Scaled  Tint  br  machinery  ti  tmr  ficiDrlcL 


CUT  OFF  OR  COPT  THIS  COUPON, 

ArlJresK  nei|.te$t  puint- 

BAKER  (Sk  CO.»  Cof fe«  Importerit 

:*18  No.  Jinil  St.,         |        \\%  JlnaBoii  St.. 
MinneapoUii,   Minn*     f       New  Yorlt,  N.  Y, 

i*^<^**^  ^nd  mc  free  smmple  cut  of  Burinfton  Hatl  Coff^  uut  hook* 
let,  "Th*?  S*cTtt  or  C^ood  Coffer/*  in  contidentiaD  t  rive  ttrewida 
mr  rrwer^i  mate  (oa  the  nuuxlji)  tod  nunc  d!  mixizinCk 
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"MakeYou  Sit  Still 
and 
Listen'/ 


PERHAPS  no  better  expression  of  our 
ideas  o!  musical  tone  quality  can 

be  given  than  that  of  a  gcntfeman  who 
spent  a  long  time  testing  pianos,  and  finally 
summed  up  his  invest igalion  as  follows: 
''I  never  heard  a  piano  that  makes 
me  want  to  sit  still  and  listen  like  the 
A.  B.  CHASE  Piano  does.  There's 
something  about  it^  I  can't  explain 
what  —  that  seems  to  completely  sat- 
isfy me/'  ^^^^ 

Have  been  so  uniformly  satisfaetory  that 
you  never  hear  of  an  A*  B«  CHASE  being 
exchanged  tor  any  other  make. 

People  buy  A.  B.  CHASE  Pianos  be^ 

cause  they  want  them ;  keep  them  because 
they  like  them ;  and  like  them  because  every 
A.  B«  CHASE  Piano  is  ideal. 

Our  folder  ''Sixteen  Years  of  Ster- 
ling Service"  gives  indtspu table  proof  of 
their  durability. 

Inside  Information'    gives  reasons 
why  such  testimony  may  be  truthfully  uttered. 

Both  sent  free  to  any  intending  pur- 
chaser of  a  fine  piano. 

THE  AB.  CHASE  COMPANY 

Dcpt-  E  -  •  Norwafk,  Ohio 


L- 


Ti»  "LIKLY"  ""^Ssr 

is  equipped  both  for  men  and  women  flud  it 
the  lightest  and  strongest  and  the  most  com 
plete  and  perfect  Wardrobe  Trunk  ever  m 
f  actured.   Every  **  LIKXY  **  tninbu  bag  and 
is  designed  for  a        ^--^x^      specific 
and  leads  the 
special 


Thi»  trwde  tanik 


world  in 


Cataloffitc  J 


Onfffiaty  fleece  Mmimm 

WmGHTS 

Healih 
Underwear 

Fleece  Doem  Not  IHBim 


The  flprln^  prtnclplfl  In  tbm  }tiop-a^*ctf  of 
Writ'liE  ^  Il^'alth  Uiiijprw«*r  mAk«  IE  kerp 

J>r0|.«-r!tl«  B  Eiiilll  wum  out, 

T  h  Lfl  Fl  -^et-c  o  f  Co  en  fort  kdA  HnJ  tb  fthvorlh* 
lirrnplrvLtlnn  &nd  pr^veui^crfalJl.  at  the  same 
iime  aJjQwiQK  the  ^kin  to  breKtbe  vamUy  jnncl 
uaturBMy,      VVpiirlriK    Wrt<hr«     Il€-«ltli 

bpttif^T  bLMtltlLKenemlly.  WriRbt'a  cona 
Po  moTfs  thAD  ordtiiAfy  onderwefLr, 

On  r  vtk\  unble  book,    "■Dreadsg 
H^iiSth/' pent  fret 

WRIGHFS  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  ( 

fa  yrwmkUm   nu. 


fori 


£S^ 
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fflpPERIAL 

payma  Rugs 

F      A  PRACTICAL  XMAS    GIFT- 

To  one  *ho  *ppreciatK  cHoicF  fumishlngi  inihf  homt, 
'  vou  tan  pre*^ni  nothine  mort  icnpiAble  un  Christmu 
thaiijn  **  IMPERIAL^*  Smym-  Hug. 

Htrv'>  A  gift  thai  will  ^ive  pl«i>§ure  for  yrar?,— h*Rd- 
Aome  enoujjh  for  any  bonw,— i^ithin  iHc  nii«aru  of  ill. 

A  fita  or  iin  "  IMPERIAL"  ts  ptjictkally  i  gift  of 
two  mgs.  U  will  TV*  icr  out^rjr  i  cirprl  of  *<^wil  coal 
bnrjUKitis  *  ihitk.  heavy,  pure  v-ooi  mg,  wiih  both 
aides  «)UctEy  alike  «nd  seamless. 


Vou  can  chDose  from  fifty  ptl^ms  in  Orfental,  Two- 
ane  und  Delft   effects  and  c  ^  '"   '  " '" 

jt  36IT1.  to  11  ft.  X  iSft, 


lone  und  Delft   effects  and  can  get  ;3riy  sia  from  1^  uu 


J f  your  de«kr  hasn't  them,  wnte  for  tooklet,  "Art  and 
UiitUif'',  ahowin*  "  IMPER1AL5**  in  exact  colo«. 
C A  U  t ION .  Every  gvn  uine  ' '  IMPERIA  L"  haa  L  S^  R. 
wovrn  in  tKe  selvagt. 

W.  «  J,  SLOAVl,  5«1«  Stllbitf  Agtati, 

?4  E.  Wth  St*  ^»  i'***-  New  TorK, 


^^-'-'V:  H''*>^^  ;-"''^  ^ V:*^  <^r*H'^.*^H^  -  L 


BAN  KIN  (5     BV    yVVAIL. 


PEOPLE&B 


SOWINGS  BSNK 

1  PITTSBDROH^PA-  f 


i^'T^. 


^,  A  BANK  ^ 
f  BOOK  FOR  r 
^CHRISTMAS^ 


Th*;  pliui  adopted  by  many  people  ot  (riving 
SATlivf^  Bank  PABB^bcx>kfl  aa  ChriJitmaB  Qift«  to 
relatitres  and  frlendss,  has  becom^a 

A  DELIGHTFUL  COStOH* 

Such  A  gift  Ih  a1way!»  ftcceptflble  and  wifl  form 
thefouddiitioDof  abank  aecoitnt  whereby  proTt- 
Bton  for  future  ti+?pfiH  ijs  (ispun^d 

ONE  DOLLAR  OR  MORE 

may  be  depositerl  by  mail  Id  favnr  at  each  rwrfp- 
i^nt.  We  \smie  T^*ia-bo0kH  accoivlinj?  to  direc- 
tjitrui,  piaoe  them  fn  Hpeclally  deHi^eci  <?nvcioT:n?*5 
jkDf]  jmail  them  wlih  the  carii  of  the  giver  so  that 
they  wlU  reach  their  deathiatiaD  on  OhiiBtman} 
niomlDg. 

8etid  for  booklet  *^  R  ''—free  on  reque^^. 

4%  THE  BANK  THAT  PAYS  4% 


(APITAL  &  SURPLUS  TWO  MILLION  DOLLARS 


^vl^ 


^^oov^^ 


To 

Help  You 

Build  Your  Home 

G<t  *' Sargent's  Book  of  Deigns"  before 
you  select  the  liardware  trimmingH  for  your 
hotne.     With  its  assistance  yon  will  be  able 
to  select  hardware  thai  ia  in  perfect  harmocj 
with  aoy  style  of  architecture  or  interior  gnblh. 
If  you  wish  different  designs  to  mitcb  the  dec- 
ora, tire  schemes  of  different  a partiDentSr  this  book 
^  will  make  their  selection  a  plciisizrable  c^tainty. 

SARGENT'S 

ArHsUc  Hardware 

combines  character  with  utility  and  durabiUty.     Ita 
EpeciHcatiou  always  instoes  lifelong  satisfacbon. 
I      The  Easy  Spring  Principle  of  Sargent ^s  Locks 
tednce»  Action,  $aTcs  wesr,  and  prolongs  the  life  of 
the  lock. 

Our  Book  of  Dedgns  will  be  of  leal  value  to  yott. 
Fifty*eight  beautiful  half-tone  reproductions  of  artisde 
designs^  with  valuable  siiggBtions  to  home  builders. 
S^nt  free  on  application, 

SAMGENT  A  CO** 
141  Leomiril  Str«ei» 
New  Yorlb 
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The  Rrvlew  of  R^rk 


iThe  Rockf  ordl 
Watch  Test 


r^*C«4  U*   fan  Wilt^'i-'jt  M.  ha.r 

l)tt«e«4r  It  wMI  ftmmim  am  aoesrate 

ihMit  «»«•§  Ini6ciifact««— Mwb  m  the 
I  ^jfiAt«fii  ty «;  imaging  MltiMi  tmd  tto«  ex^ 

pMitflmi  mn^  t^mUmeikm  cmmm4  tj  beat' 
'  mnft  f'/l  /I .    Bfj  t  q  tr  1 1«  iii9prat>ef I  f  th«  bal  r 

' "?    f  f  e  q  D  *  n  1 1  y 

.fj  to  ovtf  t^Jinc 

'^'^   w*l*h   it 

■*hkh    the 

Tcml  Wfiulrl 
detect 


k    \ 


vv 


t^l 


i,> 


J.. 


lime 
for  a  Lifetime] 

Win  h  dvf ««cta  toon  d««trov  the  "ml-  j 
jiiMiiiuMit"  MDd  tlli  WAtcli  li  Iniicctj- 
I'Htr— frquLr«ICOMUlltr««d)U!itins 
itntil  th«  d«fo(!l  I*  pfirmanently 

r^iiicivod, 

8<«e ,  nqir .  w b y  Roc liiord  Watc hes  | 
li««p  **Tlni(»  for  a  LlJctimt,'* 

■      *      • 

1%  ^  w«tch  dealer. 

M  |l)»J^t1l»0ml|tii(llctjo1l  yoo  wflls^t  ftooa 

«  R%x \    *scli.  »na  wfti  b*  Elftd  to  sell  rou  one. 

tf  yts\i  Arv  ntit  willingly  BupplM.  wHt«  iii  «Ofd  w«  wUt 
■^<»  tHiit  >^0u  ir»t  wli4t  yi3u  wasL, 


Riickford  Watch  Co.»  Rocitiotd, 


IKL 


COAL  IS  GOLD 


It*4  like  fending  inotie]r  the  vajr  tbe 
Aak  Sm^  saiTCsB  coal*  Tim^mg  tliecnftk 
for  a  mmiite  iilt«  the  day's  aslie^.  No  dv^l* 
nor  dirt;  easy  to  operate;  a  chiJd  can  do  It, 
and  no  maid  objects  to  it.  Fits  wood  or  uon 
hzTTfzl ;  &aves  many  times  Iia  cost  m  a  y^u-«  and 
the  cinders  are  eiceltent  for  banking  gre  at  lu^t. 
If  your  dealer  can't  sapply  yoa^  we  wiU* 

U'RITE  FOR  CA  TALOG  A 

HILL   DRYER  CO, 

231  PAMK  AVENUE  WOSCE^TEK*  MASS. 


rOR  YOUR  BOY 

Let  ni  «niieit 


T!:-*  GAS  CANNON 

•i  the  actae  of  CheUlmai  deltiht 

A   marvelous   toy,  abitioltitely   practical    and 


lasting,  p&sith^ely  frtt  fr^m  danger* 
in  every  respect^  but 


Realistic 


Mi^e  Kith  »b!fo1ute  tKUfffcjr, 


ftl'  Cin  t«  flf*Tl  In  the  lir 
ibi   l.'wLi  nur  ^  . 

<,:►   S-iret2l]  ..'■ 

M)  C^KHtu  oilU     I    fnr  Alio 

tD  \m  dAn Err4>u^     | ust  rlfht  lor  fair  «|d|tr» aftil  leili. 
{D  M*1te«  *  «p>3Tt  Imid  a*  a  imAll  dyTwalt*  fracnekw. 
4ti  tv>iltirvfl)r  cv»po«{l^i,  natntQluw  DoadvtaiiwI 
(b)  AbsflllllMT  MUfp  W  old  dr  ytrttiis. 
(6   Dlic-iuuwf  br  pu  tlin  It » laoyiftl  vssctlr  Ube  a  ml  itib, 
r|3»   Irnittd  by' electric  «i»rk.    NofuMwlHolHUiPkiBd. 

THeic  rtmirkahle  cUlmt  we  poiMfi^r  IBiRbwr.  B  ater  a 
wt^k'i  trtil  yiiu  ire  not  drtifbtvd  irfUta  Ibe  canaoa.  Wc  ^10 
■i  c^ncr  rHunJ   jrotif  mottcr^   i^j  7<»  nir  be  nre  ili«  ok 

tQanntee  coutd  iiiD«  Eppeu  ia  tUi  pcftedkal  aal^   vt   nfr 
food  put  rtefy  |!rumi»e, 

Tiif"  r:  vs  r.i>xox  orTFTT  •rtli  at   fi.nn. 

For  :l  T'TUf   liiiir  lo  hTlriKliinn  i«kK»<» 


$3.50 


Order   todar^       ^l' *•    *kip  Imrflwll 

IVARNER    MOTOR    CO,,    Inc. 

Dt«t.   B.     FUiinn    Balldlai.    »«  TttlA   OTT 
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^m 


The  Gift  That 


r'l^-r 


Suits  All  Hands 


'^4  y 


Not  only  in  the  g-lad  hotira  of  the  holidtay  iem»Ofi,  but  on  eTery  one  of  the  3(15  days 
ol  the  year,  a  gift  that  carries  »a.tisfaction  through  the  Yuletide  into  the  daj& 
either  of  business  or  study. 

The  JOHN  HOLLAND 

Self -Inking^  Fountain  Pen 

All  hands  Qnd  tt  to  h^  tfiR  pen  wbtcb  etabodjes  ev^ory  point  of  absolnte,  abtdini; 

iiiorJt     It  ifl  the  mas^ter-plDcse  of  Hixtr  years  of  jjoji  mventloiu     Fitted  with  Use 

Jotiii  HoHancl  Oold  Pen  and  PatMifc  Klintk  Fiaaured  Feed  it  Ib  eaaily  operatod. 

Yoti  pull  the  hutitm.   ZrU  JIti  tteel/. 

The  rtibber  re^erroir  liuU  Immr  atid  bolds  moms  ink  than  others.    The  fllllnff 

de^vlce  r^lly  omamenta  tbe  barrel.  Thr«e  sizes- No.  $,  $LQQ;  No.  t*  $LO^f  and  No.  d, 

I&. 00,    Sold  wl tb  a  two-year  gTjAran teo. 

Order  from  yoar  nearby  dealer  or  lot  xm  send  dirasi  to  yoiL  All  klnda 
of  pans  for  all  kmdfl  of  fwople  atprioes  to  stiitnil  cojiditloiia  of  puraea 
Illustrated  Catalog  0-over  100  atylea^FREE. 

TR£  JOHN  BOLLAND  GOLD  PEN  CO.  (EstUft.  1S4I)  CINCINNATI,  0. 


rr  IS  EASY  WITB 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 

to  aean  and  Pollsb 

SILVERWARE 

dend  addfOfl*  for  a  FREE  !^A.^IPL.K,  of  IScIn  itaitipt 
for  m  tn\l  box.    Electr«^llkQi)  Soap  hae  eqaal  meiito. 
THB  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  30  Cllfi  St.,  N«iw  TortE, 
Grocers  mud  Driigfll«t«  sell  It. 


Save-/ 


And 
Have 

Better  Coffee 

DlitUlation   aBsara  dcUclous  coETr^. 
AU  EoosL   none  of  the  bUter  lastc  of 
boiinf  CO  flee,  a  whole  some,  filtered  iafn- 
jlon  when  Hiade  la  a 

METEOR 

Circulating 

Coffee  Percolator 

An  automatic  cffclilation  of  boil- 
ing water  Ifl  created  and  filtered 
throuifh  the  coffee,  the  grounds 
never  entering?  the  rejerroir  con- 
tain ini;    the    nltered   eofTee.      The 
result  la  a  clearj  healthful,  dellcloui 
beverage^ no    wa»te    of   coffee  — 
A  lairing  of  Onv^Tliird. 

Ci^er  ](!€  itrl««  ^d  h1e<u.  at  all  <5eftl«<T«. 
fimr  ti&ndAtiiiie  bodi  No.  ^^-9  "  f  A<  Cfn^nff 
Djsh*'  coDEKiiniiit  muiT  yAIbrIiIb  reclpci* 
•eat  f T«e  on  ramest. 

L  MUHIlia,  MWWUI  i  CO..  HonDp  Cmil 
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Ifcw. 
To 

Without  Crnsliing 

To  avoid 
buying  a   meat 
f^rittdfr  that  crushes 
instead   of   cuttiTig,    be 
careful  to  get  ihe  Ent«Tpm« 
Me  At  Chopper, 
The  only   real   meat  chopper 
with  a  four-bladed  steel  knife  and 
perfcrMed  steel  plate  that  really  cut^ 
— thftt  makes  tough  meat  tender — that 
cu  ts  the  ten  detest  meat  without  trushi  ng. 
These  parts  are  on\y  found  in  the 

ENTERPRISE 

MEAT  CHOPPER 

For  the  lack  of  these  parts,  other  so-called 
choppers  can  only  bruise  and  crush  the  meat, 
leaving  it  tough  and  itringy. 

The  knife  wid  plate  are  practicmllv  the  onlv 
wearing  parts  of  the  CNTERPRISC,  and 
may  be  sharpened  or  replaced  at  small  co>t 
if  ever  «^orn  out. 

Katc-rpi^BC  M«kt  and  V*f»«d  rfa»pp«ra  made 

in  4 J  ftiEcs  ami  ftfira  for  Haod^  Sicam  atiil 
Electricity*  No.  «i.  Stti*ll  Family  ■!».  |3.oo; 
Xo.  ID,  Lar^e  Family  lUe,  fS-oOk  Sent  direct 
to  you  if  not  at,  yonE  dealer'^. 

FH^E— Th e  '-  Ew t^p* is ing:  H& usflreprf^ ' 
caatainitig  ovtr  joo valuable  rvcipea  aod 
kitchc-u  ]ielp*.«eQC  frw. 

TIE  EMIRPUSE  MFG.  CO.  4ff  PJL, 


Owppcr  with 


An  Ideal  Gift  For 

CHRISTMAS 


The  Marion  Harland 
COFFEE  POT 

will  delli^birulL;^  iu-n^^  ttir  rfvlplenf  eiirh  msiA  rxinry  meal 
a>  a  rtmludi*r  af  your  nrLfu 

ltH-»p  «in  rj  «4ut9>,   L.&4  J  If-Hf  pi**  "^l  a«ari^    l^M 


if    r 


f  /'^'■r  /"ui/jr  dfft-ri^tl-iX  .  J  ■-   ^ 


lV%y  Norwall  VacaamValves 
on  Your  Steam  Radiators 

Mean  More  Heat 


From  Less  Fuel 


It  yotjr  St*»m  B*dijiterw  >n  „^. 

Vvudoi    V[Lli:«iii.  th^T  viil  let  Art  tha  qoU   , , 

Tv-v !}#«  Ui#nL.  Mx4  «*aT  *i—gC  lo  tu  eaM  air 
caa^t  cvt  bsek  In  lA  Uil  IbA  fltHm. 

GDBJM]u«Dtlr,   wk«a  t^  vtCAm  la  joar 
■ten  btitia*  to  eool  aad  rofidreaiD,  avvpn 

fonaM.  vtitch  not  cntlj  kctp*  aiiaotpliaflia 

arv  off  Uia  vaiar  balov  ao  It  caa  kt«p  vm  boUl^ 
a«  ilia  tciapeTmiwa  lo««n.  bat  it  actaallr  diaas 
iha  haat  oat  at  tha  watar  b?  nctloa  nad  uvya  It 
tMUiDC  AAd  alTiatf  cC   b«ac  laaaaftar  i|  wqbU 


>  «t  anj  tin 


«b>|>  bodiacnndax  ordLnaif  cDnditic^ak 
Thid  ninfa  T(>a  ta^l»  b»«a««a  th»  vaiar  In  thkt 
vleah]  t^Uvr  ■111  liail  *itk  UDck  lew  Ara, 

V'^u  ^^^n't  hata  loboarb  tafi^m]' 
th«^]  Ar»4iitob«ticaRd*ijrlL  thaoL 
Ton  urp  A  lot  of  IE  ma  "flrlac  op."  cet  m  r^fn  tvmpanmn 
la  ji^iiir  bouMi  and  haT«  narm  roaou  iodic-n»  la  n>omine<. 

»riea^  11^  a^ibarvtr  oa  »inipV  ^bjvios  <'t.  if  joa  will  wriia 
r^mr  n.knL<<  t^a  a  poit  cmzd  u4  loail  it  to  a*.  *«  vUl  B»nd 
^H^a  K«  r^tura  mail  a  lot  of  iiifrir»atLoa  (^n  Maam  l^eafiaa 
■  r P * rM{ V  « h ica  will  prrrt  la itHi that  NorwaJl  Tkc^sm  TaJv^ 
•«%«  ih^Lro^np^vi  tha  fln(ae«ara  La  rwdwi^a^  f^vt  bilTiL 

li^'^a't  fipo^a  7^^rvlf  and  famlljr  ta  the  dlapaqptfotta  asd 
<daa«er^  of  tiat^ivK^t^mpafaiarr^ 

Gvt  r^-1  otchii;^  o[>Id^    rtmaiatkm  a^l  all   il»ltwi4  LMa. 

If  ipi  wiviL,  wv  will  faaTifi'  T'onr  ifamilnar  abov  jva  onr 
i^r«H>  ami  «x^laia;n<t  hu*  Lb«r  ■t^^'ik. 

N'rwik!'  T*k"!:?m  TaJfm  aiv  tba  i^alr  anfowtc^  Tsran^ 
t«lt:.^  ~4^t*,    1A«  uiTvbt«d  tErm  a&d  baff«  paianiHl  tlw», 

P-:*.  *!r;^  '  f>>.!^j  f.^T  tb^  n*4  0t  tbij  latanatlBC  Morr-  It 
vt;.  t«^-b  >  .7C  tc-m  ut  jn!U*G^  rovf  k«»lik  aad  t^mr  pocaatbaoL 

77f£  NORWALL  MFC  CO.  I 
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A  Haiidijome  and  Useful 

3Vistrna6  <5ift 

The  only  thorfju^hly  practical 

mbination  Bench 
ad  Tool  Cabinet 

id  oakt  brass  trimmed,  highly  fiiushed 
ct,wkh  work' bench  and  vise^  and  95  of 
itwi  quality  standard  carpenters'  iooJs, 
MDIiltttf,  fti  iUnJlmf  d,  9B5.00 

t\^  ^lio  the  i-^llrt-.vina  uuttits  Eq  p*-vt(iJlM  twife^  br»m- 
Will  C4b{M«4^.^1ur'«l  Lilte  a  suit  c^uc,  ifut  Urgttr  with 
ideal  1{M>llHi!»Jit>ovf ; 

to*  47,  Zt  Tooli  -  '  S  7.80 

"    Bl,  24     '■  -  -  10.00 

"    51,  3«     '*  -  -  15.00 

"    S4»  40     "  •  •  ZO.OO 

Hai  iif  */..*>.  JV4rv  y-Jfi^,  ^1*4 H£  tkf  ^tJt  t0^ii  mad£ 
^fftJUa/  i>^if  and  fifijivf  tAt/rfi^^fJ 

icl«l  Tool  Outfit  Catalogue  No.  2034 
lltuitrnt»  and  dcacrlbci  ail  five 
DutHlt^     Send:  lor  cooy- 


THE  "TOURIST  AUTORIT" 

le  up  of  the  vrrv  tint  Mtectoil  f cmIi  orrfaSnibk  Mid 
teiT  hi(Kert  type  q\  ivpaifici£  outHt  fmdy  for  nwwl 
Th*  ^Tourtft"*  ii  especlitly  arranirtd  wtih  rctereucc 
qiHllttf  ind  ulility^  iiiil  fml>3rli«  ci-fry  poMibli?* 
inenl  aiid  anrrEcncy  value  ih*l  diitje  included  In 
of  this  flize. 
wrtet  itttahit  an^lAf  ^n.  fOtl  •*iit  mm.  tt^mmt. 


mac  nuny  bp«cl4l  cita]aifi<Ki,  ■■noitf  which 

.2104,  W(kh1  Carver i*  Taoti 
2103,  Venetian  Iron  anJ  TqoIi 


1il>C 


MACHER.  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 

HARDWARE,  TOOLS.  SUPPLIES 
AND  PIANO  MATERIALS 

4th  AVENUE  AND  13th  ST. 
NEW  YORK.  SINCE  iBdS* 


Brighten  Up 


Qet  $L  little  eittra  cheer  into  the  house 
before  the  Holid&ys^ 

Lindsay  Ughts 

Bum  little  gAS— but  distribute  a  ^eat, 

aoft^  penetrating  light. 

They  cannot  bum  more  than  the  ncc«^* 
sary  amo  u  nt  o  f  gas .  The  patented  Li  nda^y 
needle  point  adjviatment  takes  care  of  that 
automatic  ally.  There  is  no  waste.  That 
ia  why  Lindta^  Lighta  save  money  and 
reduce  gas  bil)$.  All  first-class  dealers 
carry  Lindsay  Lights  and  Litidsgy  Gaa 
Mantlc8<  Insist  on  getting  the  genuine* 
Every  Lindsay  Mantle,  Burner  and  Globe 
bears  the  trade*mark  '*  LINDSAY/* 

fVri'le  for  booktei-^" EconQmical 

Undsay  Light  Company 

Chicago    KvwYotIe    K^iuaaCitr    5«nFraaeiKQ 


H 


^Vc  will  moil  yoy  FREE  «  LINDSAY  GIRL 
SOUVENIR  POST  CARD,  If  you  wlU  write  for  Dn« 


1^ 


Pr«a««  mtntlon  tli9  ReoUw  of  Rtuiawa  when  writing  to  aduortisoro 
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\M 


/' 


\fkk^^^M^,M^ 


.   WINTRY  BLASTS 

*        CAN  NOT  Ef4TtR  A  HOUSE 
HEATED   BYTH£ 

KINNEAR 


^jni 


^iM£l 


'T^ADIATOR 


They  are  not  oBly  the  most  econom- 
ical and  efficient  distributers  of  heat 
known ^  but  they  possess  other  advan- 
tages which  e^ily  give  them  %t%t  pliice 
^mong  heating  devices. 

KINNEAR  PRESSED  RADIATORS  occupy 
but  ane- half  the  xpaci  required  by  cast 
iron  radiators. 

Think  what  thi*  means  in  the  home, 
where  the  saving  of  space  is  of  the  ut 
most  importance. 

KINNEAR  PRESSED  RADIATORS,  too,  art 
so  iigbt  and  easily  handled  that  they  may 
readily  be  removed  for  the  summer 
months,  after  the  need  of  au-tifictal  heat 
has  passed. 

Yet  with  all  their  numerous  good  fea 
lures,  KINNEAR  RADIATORS  cost  no  more 
than  the  bulky  cast  iron  affaini. 

Don*t  fail  to  investigate.  Call  and  see 
them  at  one  of  our  branches  if  conveni-. 
ent.  Write  now  for  our  new  Catalog'*//,** 

The  Pressed  Radiator  Co. 

PITTSBURG«,PA.,  UiA, 

BRANCHESi 

ICjinvi  CHv. 

0«kl*iid.  9 


KeirVq*fc,Fl«lm.BWr     C 

St  I.<iuii»,  ChcnkiU  Bldf. 
r>  r'^ec»»  ObL,  Ha  Q>u««ii  st 
I  n  ii^T^4p43il<«,  Stale  LJEt  Hide. 
r'-...it.  Bi^ht  Bicfff. 


on,  Elng., 


Whafisthe";) 
American     • 
Standard  Bible 


A  better,  pbiner,  clearer 
translation  of  the  Scrrptufes 
than  It  was  ever  before  p 
sible  lo  make.  The  Ami 
can  Committee,  a  compjii 
of  devout  scholars,  wort 
30  years  on  the  great  task, 
accepting  no  pay.  that  the 
world  ml^hi  have  the  Per^ 
feet  BIWe— the  Bible  every- 
one can  understand. 
Why  was  a  new  iransla- 
Hon  of  ike  Bible  needed  / 
Because  many  parts  of  the 
older  translations,  made 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  con- 
tain words  and  phrases 
which  are  not  even  in  the 
dictionaries  of  to-day, 
Wky  is  the  American 
Standard  BiMe  ike  hesi? 
Because  it  was  made  300 
years  later  than  any  other 
version,  and  therefore,  the 
accti  mutated  knowledge  and 
discoveries  of  three  ceniof- 
ics  were  utilised  in  the  work 
of  re  translation.  The  most  vatuable  of  all  Bjblicil 
manuscripls  were  discovered  with  in  this  100  years, 
and  were  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  American 
Standard  Bible,  Ihrowtng  a  flood  of  new  light  upon 
the  Scriptures. 


ures 

k^ 


iQckilr  tinwRifi    Iff 
chirtiF  tn  QftJ^f  Itt 


American 
Standard  Bible 

(Edited  b|  the  Anericaji  AeyaJen  Cottmtnee) 

is  used  by  the  leading  ministers  of  all  denomina- 
tions |  it  is  the  text  book  in  all  prominent  CotlcKes. 
Theological  Seminaries  and  Bible  Trainin|f 
Schools,  Jl  is  used  in  ihe  home,  because  the  true 
meaning  of  every  sentence  is  made  so  plain  that 
even  a  child  may  read  with  perfect  understand  inf. 
The  Bible  is  the  IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  QlFf, 
The  American  Standard  Bible  is  the  Ideal  Bible. 

Wrlta  far  Our  Free  Boek,  ••Mow  We 
Got  Our  American  Standard  Blt>1e'' 

OlTMtha  hLatArr  nf  UwTAiii^fiiftTenilciiDii  of  Ihe  Bible  kq^ 
t#IU  why  iJie  AmArlcmn  #tand&n)  BiN«  «vi  Aiwi«.  «»d  who 
miidB  It^    It  (Wm  the  nitaeii  of  pr^taLinvat  iB&nl«|«rwko  b« 

nniTflfmJtl^n.  TbiK)lofflc&l  HHsmlaei-ick.  Bit»l«^Tr«iiii&ir8«SE 
Yanrv  Mfin'fl  Ohrijtlan  Avocletieinsv  editon  of  irrrAK  nllay 
ioi!ipa|iiir«atid  S4bh«th  Sf^liool  ediiAni  who  nw  mud  radoriM 
th«  AmrTlran  Btjind^rd  Biblf.  Your  nain#  cm  «  piwt^  *mnL 
wttk  thi  BiuM  pt  rwr  lM«kHli«r,  t»  H I  (nvt  7  nu  tb  In  book. 


, —  - ,    hflT^  Id  ntdc^k,  or  riin  qoiekljr  wet  fma  im.  uijr 

rtrl*t^5tho  Attifirlian  1;4tftod&nl  BibJ(*  jroq  or4«T.  Fr(c4«,  Kc 
tr.  iwrw.  a^rnHlnu  t4)  aixe  Bad  Mud  In  ft  Sw  tb«t  itmjmii  \^ 
aiHrtcuL  BtAgdu4  Kdltlati.  LtMilt  tor  Uie  nrnm*  ^'TiTDttM 
W('1#r*ii  A  Hdnj^,"  nnd  th*  tDdonKHSent  nf  %h^^  Atn^r^n  Ri>TL*- 
Ian  CnmmHtf^*  i,n  tho  h.nrk  of  the  I[|J(>  |4K».  »"  W«  VlU  npMf 

Tmmm  nelson  a  sons,  37i  Cut  im  st,  NmYiit 

Jilt.Je  P«M  inlif-rt  for  00  Xamrm 
AIbo  FubllBtier»  of  Nftiaon**  EnofClo^f^dlK 


P;«a#«  mentioii  thM  SmuUw  of  Stifiatot  wiitn  tiff/Wng  to  arfyertla#rt 

I  7e 


^tmtM 
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When  you  build,  get  the  right  roof: 

Genuine    Bangor    Slate    Roofs 

outlive  the  building  without  paint  or  repairs^ 

Gm  you  ask  more  of  a  roof? 

Better  write  for  our  free  Book  of  Facts,  It  will  help  you  do  your  own 
thinking  on  this  question*    It^s  a  book  for  the  man  who  pays  the  bills* 

the  tin  people  say  about  tin  Roob 

44       ^^^         44  4«  44  U|g         44 

**  shingle*'         "        "*  shingle  " 
**ptLieni** 


It 

tells 
what 


*'        *'  patent    ** 

(tar»  ufiultp  gnvd,  etc.) 

'SUte    **         **        **  slate       ** 


It  is  a  concise  but  complete  handbook  on  the  Roof  Problem— on  which 
die  life  of  your  building  depends*   It  tells  all  the  facts  about  all  the  roofs* 

It^s  yours  for  a  postal— Hvrite  for  it  NOW  I 

Genuine  Bangor  Slate  Company^  ^ 

Gate  Building  Easton,  Penna* 


^•^mwh 


.:m^ 


i*fi 


%..3&M\i 


ill  HlSiHrffclilWIlilta 


ml 


RHlMuiawL    **■      Miiliart'^ 


Silver  above 


#• 


I  and  above  all  other  silver 

1847  ROGERS  BROS." 


"  Siifftr  Tlatt  that  Wtars  " 

makes  the  gift  that  makes  the  day  and  occasion  best  rennenibere<^ 

Send  for  catalogue  "  Z  40  "  to  aid  in  selection, 

niRIOKti    BRITANNIA   CO.,    MflildAn,   Conn. 


iiri'iuiunitNtiukGiimiH^^uimnHuiini&iTiiitlUiKiMMi^ 


nmu€  muilom  tli9  /ttlwf 


of  B9ol9W9  mkom  mrlUmg  to  a^otrUMn 
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Whaf  s  the  USE  of 
a  Hot-Air  Pump? 


r 


I 


In  a   Country   Re«iii»nc*f   ite  use  meana 

all  the  advantages  of  water  supply,  which 
arc  such  an  agreeable  aecompaniment  of  city 
lite^  /.  f-p  running  water  in  every  room^  the 
daily  bath,  the  resulting  health  and  cleanli- 
ness, which  always  follow  the  free  use  of  pure 
water — and  water  is  only  freely  used  when 
easily  and  cheaply  brought  to  hand. 

In  A  City  R*«id«nc«f  many  dwellers  upon 
high  ground,  as  well  as  thoHe  occupying  the 
upper  floors  ol  apartment  houses^  suffer  Ere^ 
quently  (especially  in  dry  seasons)  from  an 
inadequate  Bow  of  city  water.  This  comes 
from  lack  of  pressure  in  the  city  mains,  and 
is  entirely  remedied  by  the  use  of  a  Hot-Air 
Pump,  which  supplies  the  force  temporarily 
or  permanently  lacking, 

III  C»a#  of  FIra,  its  abandaiit  water  sup- 
ply becomes  at  once  invaluable;  especially  is 
this  true  of  country  or  suburban  residences, 
which  are  in  most  cases  isolated  or  entirely 
without  the  protection  of  an  organised  fire 
department.  In  such  instances  the  posses- 
sion of  a  Hot-Air  Pump  give*  to  the  owner  a 
constant  asiu ranee  ol  security  from  flre< 

In  lb*  Stable,  an  abundance  of  water 
means  healthy  animals*  Every  watchful  farm- 
er or  superintend  L-nt  knows  that»  when 
water  must  be  carried  to  a  horse  or  cow  by  hand, 
the  tendency  always  is  to  scant  the  atipply. 
In  the  matter  of  watering  stock  alone,  the 
time  of  one  man  m  carrying  water  about  the 
bam  or  stable  soon  pays  the  entire  cost  of  a 
Hot-Air  Pumpi  and  this  pump  will  put  run- 
ning water  in  any  volume,  in  front  of  every 
animal  in  your  stable  every  day  in  the  year, 

F©r  Irrigation,  the  same  pump  which 
supplies  water  for  your  house  and  stable  will 
also  furnish  it  in  any  quantity  desired  for 
your  layfn  ^d  garden,  and  no  argument  is 
fequired  to  show  what  an  adequate  water 
supply  means  in  the  way  of  early  vegetables 
or  attractive  flower  beds, 

A  Hot- Air  Pumpomn  tio*r  itv  Iwaght  a*i  liiw  &^  ilUft, 

Rider<£ricsson 
Engine  Co. 

m  WaTTen  Sttcrt.  New  York. 

iy>  Fiankliu  Street,  Botton, 

40  Dearborn  Streirt,  ChiAEo. 

*>  North  7th  Street.  Phikdelpbu^ 

214  Ciaif  Street  West.  Moiitrsl  ?.Q. 

n  Pitt  Strwt,  SfditcT.  N- S.  W. 

96*  HivmiB.  Cufaa.  Th.  M»t.i-r  r.« 


i 


,  FLEXIBLE  FDfEIt, 

'^  The  .Sed  that  Stem  ^ 


The  Swiftest,  Safest, 

Strongest  Sled  Ever  Invented. 

SWIFTEST— That  suits  the  boys*  The  feet  ape 
not  dragged  in  steerifig.  It  does  not  *'  plow" 
in  turning.   Draws  easiest  when  not  coasting. 

SAFEST— It  steerB  like  a  bicycle^  the  ateennf 
bar  curving  the  spring -steel  ninnera.  Tl*e 
only  sled  a.  girl  can  properly  control. 

STRONOEST— Made  of  second -growth  white 
ash  and  steel.  Practically  indestnietil^le. 
Prevents  wet  feet  and  doctor's  bills. 

$500  Priza  Conteit  tor  Bo^s  and  OiHt  Now  On. 

All  irAd  *Ji*<^  ^ti  ti  rrirnrrf.      Ir*  Ut  j\*r  ^riifwtaf*, 

MOt>BL  SM^n  FRMM 

v.^u  3..[»  i-riun.    Srrit  tttf.  bt  mall  i*Ilii  UlulttUcd  t»okl««  (trlHV  l»^l 
[d  .  4]<T»at]CPii  ncifuilJn^  tljM.  >n,l  pTiit«K. 

S.  L  ALLEN  &  CO^   Box  llOIR,   Philadelphia,  P*. 


MENNENS 

10R.ATED      TALCUM 

TOILET  POWDER 


Any  Child 

iFho  haft  enjoyed  the  lw»if*r>t  ef 
Mf  ]iii«'ii'i»  UMnilod  TiiLruin  Tol- 
Ui  l*(>wder  dAilT  ilnctt   birth  1« 


frre  from  the  palnfiit  ^I^K^tilna 
nu%\  rlinrtTir  wtilclk  coooeft  wltE 

c  lutGT  wwt&ern. 

Hoath^dftnd  hHtfl,ani1  if  nee4  dat* 
Lt  ,  eiksbleH  the  iiioi^tt^ndi'r  pit  in  tfl 
re^iHi  the  111  ofTects  of  elungliic 
cDitdlLlioiiHof  wtmtheF. 

t'liL  i4p  In  noD-rvfl liable  t>o«C«, 
for  your  protfsctlDn.  tf  UeRnrn^li 


inK'**  Is  oil  tlie  coTer, If*  **i»«ln*, 
lVli»{hifuT  after  ihavina.     8rjld 


overywbere^  or  by  mail  j2S  oeutA. 

Gerhtrd  Kennta  Cq^  Kcwtrh.  H.  J- 

T  FT  M 11  ti  D  i^i]  'sV lolet  <  Horn  teid  ^ 

flceiiiitit  freah  cut  ViuJblih 


ffMif  Mtntt 


Urn  of  Rvi^hwB  mk^n  mrfting  to  atfv9rtft§n 
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Toe  Rtvftw  of  Rcvltwi    Advtttbiog  Seetiofi 


Williams  %k"^ 


Shaving  can  easily  become  a  pleasant  feature 
of  the  morning  toilet.      It  largely  depends 
upon  the    soap.     An    impure,  imperfectly 
made,  raw,  alkaline  soap  will  soon  render 
any   face  so  sore  that  shaving   becomes  a 
torture.      Williams'     Shaving     Soap^     used 
regularly,  will  make  the  face  well,  keep  it 
well    and    render 
shaving  a  pleasure. 
Its  thick,  creamlike, 
emoHient    lather   is 
a    guarantee    of 
healthful  face. 

will  lama'  SluTlhi;  StlckA  aaa  Bb^^luf^  Vikm  «io1d 
•TefTTffharp.  Send  4  conta  In  aUmp^  for  a  WLIlLnmi 
ShftTlnc  Stick  or  a  uke  of  Lg^arj  Sh&Ttng  SuAp 
(trlftl  till*),    £naQgb  for  fXi  ah«T«a. 

Addrns 

THB  J,   R   irrLLlAMS   COMPANY 

Bept.  A,  OlAilaDbTLrr,  Cotm* 

homvom  Paso  Bekux  &Ti>irwr 

"The  only  kind  that  won't  smart  or  dry  on  the  face." 

Fha»9  m^mttom  tli9  Rtoltm  of  Reuiewa  ufken  mritlitg  to  adoorttaon 
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4 

have  demonstrated  that  a  Turkish  Cigarette  may  be  both  ^ 
mild  and  rich,  perfect  in  each  point  of  quality,  incomparable  -v^ 
in  their  harmonious  combination.  _I-^' 

"THE  METROPOLITAN  STANDARD" 

10  for  15  cents 

S.  ANARGYROS,  Manufacturer.  Ill  Rfth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Rub  Out  To-nidht 
the  Wrinkles 
of  To-day 

Each  day's  cares  and  anxieties  leave 
their  lines  on  the  face.  Like  lines  £?n  a 
slau\  they  can  be  allowed  to  remain  a 
permanent  record,  or  they  can  be  re- 
moved at  once*  Social,  household  or 
family  duties  can  leave  no  telltale  record 
upon  the  face  of  the  woman  who  uses 
Pompeian  Massage  Cream,  A  few  min- 
utes  each  night  massaging  the  face  and 
neck  with  Pompeian  Cream  will  prevent 
wrinkles  and  "crow's-feet"  from  getting  a 
foothold,  or  remove  them  if  already  there* 

Pompeian  Massage  Cream 

substitutes  curves  for  angles,  firm  flesh  for  flabbiness  and  double  chins, 
and  fullness  for  hollows.  By  keeping  the  skin  in  perfect  health,  it  makes 
a  natural,  clear  complexion,  fine-grained,  rosy-tinted  and  smooth  as  satin. 
-It  is  a  cleanser — not  a  cosmetic  It  opens  the  pores  of  the 
skin — does  not  clog  them.  It  even  makes  the  use  of  face 
powders  unnecessary^  as  it  removes  all  shine. 

Book  and  Free  Sample  to  Test 

Simply  fill  in  and  mail  us  the  coupon,  and  we  will  send  you 
a  large  sample,  together  with  our  illustrated  book  on  Facial 
Massage^  an  invaluable  guide  for  the  proper  care  of  the  skin. 

S^ett  i^  ytmr  Br4fth^  9r  Jkuskand  that  kt  iry  Pompfian  Mttttag^  Crtmn  &fitr  shaving;  hy 
gttmuing  th^  pitret  &/  map  ii  allays  irritalttm  and  dites  mttay  vriik  i&r^m^ss^     All  Ifading  barbers 
Will  mastagg  with  F&mpH^n  Massage  Cream — a££rpi  «<?  iubstituUs, 

Wc  prtfer  you  to  \iuy  of  your  dealer  wlicnercr  possible*  but 
do  not  accept  a.  substitute  for  Pompeian  yiider  any  circmn-       ^ 

staiicc5.    If  your  dealer  does  oot  keep  it,  wc  wiU  send       ^        

a  50c.  or  fi.cxj  jar  of  the  cteain,  poitpald,  on        -^    ..  _  >■*  9^. 

receipt  of  price.  ^ 

FOMPEIAN  MFG-  COMPANY 


To  teiiiinv  bori- 

mntatwrlDlclu 
-^  on  the  iorebdci. 


50    FrompBcl  SUe*t 
Cleveland*  Oklo 

PompeiKn  Mava^e  Scttp  It  B|>- 
predated  by  att  *ho  are  par-     £* 
ocular  in  regard  t«>  ib«  qoal*         ^ 
ii7  of  the  Kiap  tAwf  nse^ 
For  sale  by  all  de  ' 


GentlnBieii  ;— 
w»  kbC  wlUi- 
[^'         out  ocwt  to  m*,  vt>m 
<»pj  of  jcwtf  boo*  tm 
facUl  piuM<«  and  aUh^ 
erat  aaniple  i»t 


Y. 


Ptea4«  meaihn  tnt  fitvfem  of  *«w/*»*  »A«k  writing  fo  adotrtinrt 
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Beforehand] 

■^^^^    Tkafs  when  you  want  to  know  what  you  are  paying  for*    ^ 

And  that's  where  most  shoes  are  different  from  any  other  article  of  wear- 
ing apparel.  You  can  be  pretty  sure  of  the  fabric  of  a  coaly  the  quality  of  the 
Hnin^^and  the  workmanship  of  the  make-up;  for  there s  Httle  that  can  be 
hidden — ^you  can  pull  the  sleeve  inside  out  and  examine  it;  you  can  see^  get 
at,  and  feel  it»  and  judge  it  with  your  eyes  open^ 

You  have  to  buy  most  shoes  in  the  dark* 

Ihii  you  buy  your  Medals  in  the  daylighL  We  tell  you  howj>w<rr  pair  is 
made  ^x\A  proiw  it.  The  Regal  sellinpr  system  now  includes  a  factory  Speci- 
fications tag  sent  out  with 
every  pair,  which  does  far 
the  rrst  of  the  shoe  what 
the  **Window  of  the 
Sole''  does  for  the 
sale.  It  guarantees 
the  quality  of  every 
vital  part. 

Its  an  extremely 
important  thing  right 
nuw»  too,  since  shoe 
materials  have  ad- 
vanced 52  per  cent. 
Tell  your  shoe  man 
you'll  have  to  be 
shtnmi  / 

y4  J'^res 


Utc»l  iftiuc  of  ttic  RetBl  Style* 
Book  Free  on  RcgucKt 
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Q I  oV)  e  ^^WTernt  ek  e 


Pl0as€  mention  the  Rtuitw  of  Reviewa  when  writing  to  advert/sera 
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For  His  Christmas  Sto 


u 


\  \v.Mh  i*i  **  Lutidooderrv "  —  wur  best  wishes  for  health  b 
ivKHVm^  tu  iHc  CA**  wkfccH  it  nrpresiifnts,  **  Londonderry  *'  wH 
ntiHLt   U*  thi?   CturiiitJiitts  dmn^,  as  well  as  many  mora    to   folic 

\U*  uv<»rii«  wiiie  or  Uqtior,  when  diluted  with  this  pure 
vUt  ^TvvuU'rH   will  tx   mJide    ntorc  delicious  and  rendered  less  1 

Thiitt  Uei^'H  til  he^th  ^nd  happiness  in  sparkling    "London 

iLii4  >*i^«  mtti^jimuii.     TUij  Si^ikUua  e4>m«  In  qiiirts,  phJt»  und  spnt-'f;  the  6tJ 
A    [mhI   of    ** Londonderry**    ^rld^    whist    tcon 
tliMtii  will  be  Dufle^]  fm  to  mny  aJdrets  on  rcqtwst 

t  aNDOND£ltKY  LtTHIA  SPRING  WATER.  CO,,  40  Elm  Sb 


h*u*^  m«Htiott  the  Review  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  ado^ri 
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Of  all  her  gifts 
most  welcome 


k 


CUT  GLASS 


Should  the  gift  be  cut  glass  her  first  thought  will  be  "Is  it  Libbey*s3' 
H  It  isn't— disappointment.     U  it  is— unrestrained  delight. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 
The  Gentle  Art  of  Giving* 


THE  LIBBEY  GLASS  CO., 


Toledo,   OHio 


k 


PI$aM§  mtirf/oM  th§  Rnnitut  of  Reuiewa  uthtii  writing  to  atl99rUi§n 
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Of  all  her  gifts 
most  welcome 


k 


CUT  GLASS 


Should  the  gift  be  cut  glass  her  first  thought  will  be  **  Is  it  Libbey*s?* 
If  it  isn't — disappointment.     If  it  is — unrestrained  delight. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 
The  Gentle  Art  of  Giving. 

THE  LIBBCY  GLASS  CO..      -      Toledo.  Oh 


•J 


Pieast  mtnt/off  tti€  R^oleuf  of  Rtoltms  wkM  mrtting  to  tUlvtrUomm 
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1 


lelbuths  Companion 

le  Best  Christmas  Present  fer*1.75 


Entertainment        and    ^   Information 

for     Every    Member    of    the    TattiUy 

Every       W&frK 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  OFFER. 

Ev^ry  ftww  aubmcribrnT  ^»ho  cafi  out  atid  tmtidt  4tt  one*  thU  mli/t  (or  mmnti&nt  thit  tmhU^if* 
ti&n)  with  fl.TS  for  Th*  Y^MMth'w  Companion  for  th«  fiffy^iwQ  tom^km  of  1BQ7  wiit  r«c«fW 
GIF  T  1  ^"  '^*  i**o**  cf  Thm  Com$tanion  for  thm  rwmmmrtg  w**k»  of  1906^ 
'         including  th*  h^amtlful  Douhtm  Holiday  Namifwra, 

GIFT      2  ^*    ^^*^P°"'°"''   Faur-lMaf  H^nring    CoUndar    fof    I9Gf»   in    12 

^ ^^— «— -1        Cotot*  and  Goid,   for  Companion  StthmcFihisrt  only^ 


11i«  Comfkfeiiiati  ^vst  mm  mucK  rcailmgr  in  tlie  yemr  «»  would  fill  twenlr  400- 

pAff«    ii0r«U   or  book*   of   hictory  or  bmsirmplir  ordMS*Hli'  cMtins  $1.50  «&ek. 

S£SD  fX>R  SAMPLE  COPiES  AND  ILLUSTRATED  ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR  190?.  FREE, 

$1€^29{>.0Q  in  cuK   fertdl   Runy  oths  ipecUl  awanli  Id  nib«Cf^:ieif  w^h>  e^t  new  ititiitcfipCKHu.     SefiJ  For  infoft;:;]!;'  n. 


i.,.W,.i-|Jii 


mmmfmsm^fmmm^ 


^'^W'Jl'!^ 


I 


TOE    YOtmrS     COMEAKION,    BOSTON,  MASS. 


i&e 
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Skin  Built  Personality 


'■>-'i\ 


■m^^^  cidedyouto 
%\   engage   Mr, 
■^     Brown?" 
asked    the 
[    President- 
l     '*  Because 
he  looked 
clean/'    re- 
turned   the 


.iWS^    Manager, 
.^]i^  V  ((£   believe 


a 
clean  looking 
man"  continued 
he — '*is  a  healihy 
n\^n  physically  31x6.  mar- 
aliy.^^  **I  believe  he  can  do 
m&re  and  better  work,  and  can  represent  our 
house  more  fittingly  than  a  man  who  washes 
only  once  a  day  and  wears  dark  edged  linen." 

Most  people  do  not  fully  appreciate  that 
their  skin  builds  personality — that  it  is 
worth  while  considering. 

They're  so  familiar  with  their  skin  that  they 
simply  regard  it  as  an  envelope  for  the  body, 
while,  in  reality,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  organs  of  the  body. 

Let  us  consider  what  the  skin  is  and  what 
it  does. 

There  are  28  miles  of  glands  in  the  skin 
for  carrying  off  waste  matter. 

If  those  glands  are  left  clean  they  will  dis- 
charge two  pounds  of  moisture  and  waste  mat- 
ter every  day  of  your  life,  and  you'll  feel  fine. 

If  they're  not  kept  clean,  a  whole  lot  of 
waste  material  will  be  kept  in  the  hody,  to 
cause  lots  of  trouble. 

And  the  man  whose  body  isn't  cleaned 
regularly  will  be  depressed,  and  handicapped. 
He  will  lack  that  greatest  of  modem  require- 
ments—^<frj£?«<z7;/y- 


Now,  what's  the  best  way 
to  obtain  Personality? 
Well,  the  best  way  is 
simply  by  the  use  of  soap 

and  water,  only— 

Vou  must  be  extra  careful  about 
the  soap — or  you'U  be  worse  off 
Uian  ever. 

For  there^s  lots  of  stufF  put  to- 
gether and  labelled  *'&oap"  that 
should  more  properly  be  caUed 
**refuse  fat," 

Atid  there's  lots  of  other  stufi 
such  as  harsh  biting  and  shrive  Hug 
alkaliSf  poisonous  coloring  matters 
and  skin  injuring  perfumes,  that 
never  ought  to  touch  the  skin  at 
all — they're  so  injurious. 

What  you  really  need  ia  a  perfect- 
ly pure  soap — anti  more— 

Von  want  a  pure  soap  made  of  the 
highest  grade  and  most  expensive 
materials— that  is  the  only  kind  of 
soap  Umt  will  not  injure  the  skin  in 
the  least— and  which  will  clear  it 
tb  oronghly  of  all  d  irt  a  nd  i  mpuri  ties. 
There  are  several  such  soaps, 
containing  eTcpensive  perfumes, 
which  cost  from  25  to  50  cents 
per  cake- 
There  is  only  one  such  soap  that 
retails  for  5  cents  per  cake,  and  that 
is  Fairy  Soap» 

That's  the  kind  of  soap  that 
builds  Personality. 

For  it  is  made  of  the  purest  and 
sweetest  beef 
fat    and 
vegetable 
oils  —  all 
the  high- 
est grade 
of    the 
purest 
mater- 
ials. 
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Berkey  &  Gay  Furnittirc  Co, 

GRAND         RAPIDS        MICHIGA 

*'  Furniture  of  Character  " 


I 


N  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  beauty,  dignity,  subslantianiy  and  worth  of  oi 

furniture  we  now  have  ready  for  distribution  what  we  consider  the  most  esqutsil 

furniture  booklet  ever  issued,  produced  at  large  expense  for  limited  edition,     I 

daintiness,  handsome  illustrations,  and  artistic  treatment  are  in  accord  with  its  till 

Furniture  of  Character/*  which  it  moat  charmingly  describes. 

It  tells  about  our  reproductions  of  furniture  of  our  Forefathers,  and  Period  Furnitni 

of  the  time  of  the  Early  Gothic;  through  the  English  and  French  epochs,  to  America 

Colonial.  Send  for  Our  New  Edition  de  Luxe  Booklel 


This  booklet  was  not  designed  to  be  sold  nor  aimlessly  circulated, 

but  intended  for  persons  interested  in  substantial  artistic  furniture, 

to  whom    it   will  prove  a  delight.     All  such  sending  is  cents  in 

stamps  or  coin  to  Dept.  D  for  mailing  will  receive  a  copy.     Should 

it  not  please,  we  will  return  remittance. 

Our  shopmark  inlaid  in  the  wood  in  every  piece  enables  you  to 

distinguish  Berkey  &  Gay  furniture. 

Leading  furniture  dealers  carry  it  on  their  floors. 
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A  Snowy  (:$»tattudt^d  Lavatory 
of  Porcelain  Enamel  completes  the  comfort  of  your 
bedroom,  and  by  eliminating  the  unsightly  washstand 
adds  a  finished  note  of  charm  to  its  intimate  beauty*  It 
is  pure  white  and  sanitary  —  an  aid  to  cleanliness  —  a 
preserver  of  health,  and  a  source  of  unlimited  satisfaction 
to  the  possessor. 

QurBocik.  "  MODERN  BATHROOMS."  aIidwv  tnfto^r  bcAUttful  Lavatory  deslEiis 
suitable  ioT  bedroomB  wjih  prices  in  detAih  It  aVkO  tellfl  srou  how  to  plan,  buy  uid  nr- 
lanec  your  bathroom^  and  llluitrates  majiy  beautiful  and  {n«KperiiLvc  aa  wcU  ua  Ivixurl- 
otift  rooma,  ihowfaff  the  coat  of  e*cb  Nature  m  derail,  toEcther  with  many  blnta  on 
decoration,  tilmtE,  «tc.  It  !a  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  booklet  ever  iuued  on  (hit 
subject,  and  contains  100  pajrei.  FREE  for  idx  cents  poaiaEe*  and  the  name  of  your 
plumbeT  and  atE^^hitect  i  if  selected)  ■ 

The  ABDVE  *'  Cop/ry  "  Lavatory,  Plaic  P303-B  can  be  purchaied  ffom  any  plumber 
ftt  a  coit  approjclmatin^  $344^00 — not  countine  [feiGfliti  labor  or  pip  ins- 

CAUTION:  E^ru  p/e«  of   "JlKtor    Wart  h^an  oar  *3l>Mwr   "  Grmwn  an^  Cold  " 

fuafantpc  label,  and  hai  our  Lm^t'inQrit  ^jHi^Av^  c^ut  on  tfrt  ouhiJt^  UnltaA  the  tabtf  and 
ttaJt-tnoik  art  an  the  ji^ture  ii  U  nol  ^aifa<"  Warm.  Rr/utt  sn^stilules  —ihrv  are  all  inferior 
end  will  CQit  y/va  mote  in  the  end,  7 he  as>rd  l|l«fii>^  is  ttamped  oit  nft  our  nitktled  hrais 
fiirlntt ;  sped/u  them  and  Mte  (hat  uou  gei  I  he  cencrJne  trimminsi  wiihuaur  hath  and  fattotorHy  €tc 

Address    Strnidard  jSaniUi^lDfe.Cow    Dept.  D,  Pittsburgh,  U*  S,  A, 

Ofiicea  uid  Showrooms  En  New  York  -,   ^Its^fd*'  Buildine,  35^37  "West  2U%  Btreet. 
London.  Engljind,  HX  Halbom  Viaduct^  E*  C.     Hew  Orleans:  Cor.  Baronne  A  St.  Joseph  Strt, 

Pittiburizh  EhowTooin  :  949  Pcnn  Avenu^n. 
Louiivllle:  325-329  West  Miin  Strctt, Cieveland  :  lOS-ltO  Huron  Street. 
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